





The Australian Aborigine 







Exporting Importing These things are the lifeblood of 
worldw:de trade And basic to this question of exports and 
imports IS communication-communication, which, throughout 
*he world, is the business of Cable & Wireless In the Caribbean, 
the Middle East and the Far East, communication depends very 
much on Cable & Wireless When a man there sends an urgent 
telex or watches a TV programme bounced from a satellite 
in space or nngs across the world to say “I’ll be home 
tomorrow” he's a customer of Cable & Wireless We devise 
specialised systems to link people 
nationally or internationally 

Cable & Wireless is part of WIRELESS 
everyone’s life 


CCABLEA 


Itoap* you in touch with the world 


Far East Area Office New Mercury House 22 Fenwick Street, Hong Kong Tel S 283111 Telex HX73240 
Head Office Mercury House, Theobalds Road, London WC1XBRX Tel 01-2424433 Telex 23181 







Talent Hunt 


were nonptacticing Jewi> A person 
bhould be weighed on his merits and not 
on such matters of iicisonal and pnvate 
concei n 

Madeleine Tiew 
San / laniivo 


To the Fdttoi i 

I sinccicly hope that Piesidcnt Car¬ 
ter iDet. 201 shows me what a fixit 1 
was to vote foi his piedeccssoi Youi 
coverage ol the Picsident-eicct s cait- 
fully consiUeied appointments leads me 
to believe this I m keeping my fingers 
crossed 

(haile\S liioaks 
Roihestei Mnh 

A Picsident-clccl who during only 
one week of C abinet choices not only 
diaws the disappioval of Ralph Nader 



PRESIDENT-ELECT JIMMY CARTER 

hut alsi) will not apiioiDt Bella \b/ugas 
Seciciaj:y ol I I.mspoi ration can t he all 
bad 

Joseph Belli 
Dtinhiii \ i onn 

limmy Caitcis new laces Ux)k 
suspiciously similai to ihcise found in the 
1%6 White House ycaibook The Pres¬ 
ident elect should file his I aleiit I ile 
unclci F - foi useless and used up 

U'llluiiii f (aisles 
('hn aeo 

W'lih the apix’intmcnts ol Messis 
I ance and Vance I peiceive a trend in- 
div.ating that I am eminently ciuaiitied 
loi a t abinct-level ixisition in the C ar 
lei Adminisliation 

///;; Same 
IA sinifton N f 

In these limes when emplc'vcis can¬ 
not ask questions alxnil age sex reli¬ 
gion sexual cTiientation etc and can¬ 
not discriminate because of these 
factors I lind it ironic that so much de¬ 
tail on these mattcis wascoveicd in youi 
profiles ol the candidates in Jimmy C al¬ 
ter s talent hum I iTaiticuiarly hnd it of¬ 
fensive that It 's impoitant to know that 
one candidate married a farmci s 
daughter or that Blumenihal s patents 


Energy Savers 

A stiff tax on gast»line llJec 201 to 
fence conseivatioii' Refuse from a hoisc- 
batn flix)i' Dcicgulatc the price ol do¬ 
mestic oil Result moie revenue for out 
own oil companies as an incentive for in¬ 
creased domestic pioduction less de¬ 
pendence on foieign oil and an indiicc- 
incnt for conservation 

Let the fiec maikclpLice solve our 
eneigy prc>blems But no more tax rev¬ 
enue fot out bureaucratic meflicicnl. 
bungling Goveinmenl which wouldn t 
iccogni/e a ctmipichensive effective en¬ 
ergy plan if It bit It Our politicians have 
eyes only foi the next election and not 
the nexigeneiation 

Janies 'I Peihupie 
JysoRneis Uis 

Youi criticism of the Chicago C om- 
monweallh Ldison Co commcicia! urg¬ 
ing homciTwneis to leave house lights 
on as burglar pioleclion is a gexxf ex¬ 
ample of emotional hut practically 
worthless means to conseivc encigv A 
homeowner will pay fiom fc to 6c‘ de- 
ITcndmg on aiea costs to light a 100- 
watl bulb lor ten hours cheap burglar 
protection even during an cneigy 
crisis 

Shopping ccntcis that ate open sev¬ 
en nights a week and evening spotting 
events that could be held Saluiday oi 
Sunday afternixuis aic belter examples 
of light-energy abuse No one suggests 
doing without a 1 t|p0-watl haii dryer 
or tells how to turn dishwasher switch 
es ihiough the dtymg cveic and open 
the dcHU fot ail drying ithe neve nuxlcls 
have an energy saver switch that does 
the same thingi 

Ros' Stai k 
Pensiiiola I la 

Oil as a source of cneigy is ru't onlv 
ptohibiliycly cxixrnsivc but its imp-ni 
IS a diairi on i>ui economy It is becom¬ 
ing more depleted and m the fuliiit may 
be nonexistent 

W'hv IS theie silence alxiul the ire 
c)f alcohol as fuel Im automobiles ’ Its ef- 
tcctoeness has been established over the 
years by Us use in racing cats Studies 
show that It IS at least equal to gasoline 
in Its efficiency cieates less ixTilution 
can Ixj used in existing engines with only 
minoi ad|ustmcnt andc m lx; abundant¬ 
ly and cheaply piixliiccd m the U S 

Ben Lestn 
Jais Aimeles 

I he answer is to ex|xind the iccciit- 
ly enacted gas consumption act to pio- 
hibit all use of passenger cars and light 
liucks in both public and private areas 
exc'ept thivse vehicles that deliver the 


specified miles ix;r gal (20 mpg bv 
1980, 27 5 by 1985) 

Euf’ene H ei nu 
Manna Calil 


Community Caprice 

The behavior of the citi/ens at t a- 
g'c Point Ore I Dec 20| presents a co¬ 
gent case against local control ol schixTl 
systems The right to a decent educa¬ 
tion IS simply too important to be sub¬ 
ject to the caprices of coinmuniiy con- 
scivalism and ignorance IXt these 
paicnts want to turn their young people 
into cai bon copies ol themselves ’ 

Oene ^Fnitht 
Madison 14'is 

ilooiay lor the parents of 1 agle 
Point High SchiX)!' W'c parents have the 
icsponsibilitv to pay the bill We must 
demand to call the tune and lun the 
schtxTls I ve yet to sec a |ob application 
foi m asking 'How many ball games did 
your schcxTl win ’ Lmployers should ex¬ 
pect the applicants to be able tes read 
wi ite and do ai ithmetic 

/1 am es H 'idenian 
Binninf;liani 

One out of every ten teen-age girls 
III the U S becomes pregnant 1 agle 
Point s lanicc Sether ifoesn t like sex 
education in health class Where dix:s 
she prefcl it -at the abortion clinic ’ 

Matcia Biandes 
^ it Ian la 

The Trains Are on Time 

I am sick and tired of reading youi 
letxiits atx'ut India IDec 20| I'ht only 
things vou have to say are negative Per¬ 
haps this sells well but thcic are cci- 
lain things that you should know 

II US style demtxiacy will not 
work in India I he [xist 28 years since 
India s indeixindence should prove this 
Besides at least 70'f ol India s popu 
lation IS illiteiate What do they know 
about dcmociacv ’ When people aic 
hiingiy and staivmg they need Axxl 
They don t give a damn alxiut demix- 
lacv Ol any othei fixm iil government 

2l Now about Indiia Cuindhi I have 
just returned alter spending two months 
m Irulia and I am surprised to see the 
changes I or ihe fust time fixid is avail¬ 
able at leasonable prices I oi the tiisi 
time trams ate running on lime I oi the 
first lime the huicauciats aic doing then 
jobs In my opinion Indiia <iandhi has 
)xiiformed bettei than any man and I 
am pi oud of hei 

A Rafiarnaii 
Roll a \to 


Forgiveness Is Big News 

I el s hear it loi Memphis Bishop 
Car roll I IXviui IDec 201 In one fill 
swixip he laised divorced ( atholics mo 
rale skv high while simullanctiuslv cx 
|x)sinp some shadowy chuich law to the 
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The picturesque little village of 
Giethoorn is commonly known as 
'The Venice of the North" Which means 
exactly what it implies - that its people 
go about their daily lives in punts 
instead of cars Should you pass 
through, you’ll get one of the most 
heart warming welcomes you'll ever 
experience But then, these folk are just 
naturally like that 
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Holland is one of Europe's 
most accessible countries How 
much, you'll discover when 
you look at the map KLM 
makes it even more so 
Its homebase, Schiphol 
Airport, IS the heart cif 
its extensive worldwide 
network And as such, 
forms not only 
a natural gateway to 
Europe, but also a pier- 
feet springboard for 
flights anywhere else 
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'The rdiable aifUne of those suiprisii^Dutch. 




''Knowledse is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves 
or we know where we can 
get information upon itr 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 
Altliough most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategics know the market very well 
indeed, it cun be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If youi company is searching tor such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get in touch with your nearest TIMH 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing .strategy. 

They’re yours lor the asking. Let TIMH help you. 



f-o) multinational marketinf’ 


critical judgmenl of daylight Do/ier's 
decision to bestow general forgiveness 
of sms on some 12 000 contrite Chris¬ 
tians IS big news today In Christ's time 
It would have been a ho-hum event 1 or 
Pete's sake Chiist came on caith to I 
foigive 

rhe Rev fxlKO) Ifottien 
Ministrvto Divonud Cutholu\ 
Ardidiocewof tsewaik 

Moie powei to Bishop IXvici' l( 
would appeal to be more Chiisihke loi 
a chun-h to communicate than to e\- 
commumcdlc Thelattei unhappily has 
had little deteiient value 

Xtamue I’ Monam 
liinti'ynHiJ Call I 


Untying the Knot 

When Scnatoi Mike Manslicid ol 
Montana I Dec 6| said that he would 
envisage the possibiliiv that Taiwan 
might become anothei Hong Kong as 
a means ol untying the knot ol the (.hi- " 
na question he apivuentlv ignoied Ihe ' 
historical lact that Hong Kong was tak¬ 
en bv foicc and was made a colony ol 
the Biitish I m|>iic I here is dclinitch 
no olf-chance tcKlav as thcie was in the 
past that the ( hmesc in laivvan c>i else 
where would favor a change ol its sta¬ 
tus to that ol I long Kong 

/ imt'iu tt < It iiiiv 
lii'/ki Itinxaii 


Boilyhooed Peace 

Noithein Iceland s much ballv 
hooed Peace Movement IDtc H) 
owes Its vti V esisieiict Ui the Bi itish pro 
paganda nulls It wcHildn t have gotten 
oil the Biound had it not been devoted 
to peace on I ngland s loi ms 

Ritiuiid I ( lime 
l hit lino 

Matching vvill ncvci do gixxJ until 
the leal issues aic laced Bias in decent 
housing and employment and mtein- 
ment without charges being biought aie 
the guts of the ptobicms 

t dmiid ('laike 

\<'M )oik(in 


The Impenetrable Partition 

In leplv to I L Kalem s suggestion 
that jieihaps the IXiep South is not 
ante- oi post-licTIuni aiu moit H'kjc 
6| I must tell you that wc aie both We 
have hilly re-entcied the linton— social¬ 
ly economically and txilitically We arc 
heic to stay and aie pioud to tell you 
so Yet the woids Yankee and carpci- 
baggci ate still veiy much a part ol our 
vcKabuIaiy tepresentinga pattition that 
will novel quite be penetrated 

RufiaidC Deiwilei 
Coliinihia S C 


Address letters to TIME letters, Time & Life 
Building. 3 6. 2 chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku. 
1 okyo 100, Jopon 





What can this magazine do for 
your campaign in Europe? 


Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European 
executives from a 
platform they 
respect. 


Market your 
product to families 
with average family 
incomes of well 
over $21,000 
per year 


Provide 

important coverage 
of people with a 
university degree 



Offer more 
than 30 different 
advertising editions in 
the Atlantic area alone, 
over200 editions 
world-wide. 


Reach almost 
a quarter of a 
milhon people with 
life-assurance 
policies. 


Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-owners. 


Communicate with 
some 230,000 car-owners 
m Europe. 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And a lot more As Europe's leading 
international newsmagazine,TIME offers unique 
advertising advantages to anyone doing business 
Start with its editorial quality With the largest 
newsgathenngorganisation of any publication 
anywhere in the world, TIME'S 
excellence is unrivalled 

And this excellence has been 
awarded by populanty TlME's 
circulation in the Atlantic area has 
increased by 20'’'o in the past five ycais 
alone And with quality readers The 
kind of readers who chotivse to have 
another perspective on the world 
around them, who are young, active 
and truly aismopoliun Readers who 
make important decisions every day 



r he people who Iniy yourgoods and services 
liecause they want quality and are willing to pay 
toi It 

And they can pay for it The average family 
income the TIME Furopean household is an 
affluent $21,771 Over half oiTIME 
families own their own homes, 40“o 
own other real estate, 83"'() own a car, 
own cameras, and six out of ten 
have a component music system 
If you're looking fora magazine 
to dell vertrut advertising value for 
ytiiir money 


...it takes 


TIME 
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For Melbourne Buieau Chief John Dunn, this week's covet story 
completes a circle that he began 25 years ago as a reporter on the Mel¬ 
bourne Herald “One of my first series of ai tides was about Aus¬ 
tralia's outback." says Dunn “It involved in the course of hitching 
by plane and truck from cattle ranch to mission station across the 
roof of Australia, my farst close contacts with the aborigines ” 

The ‘gentle and generous people he met on that assignment 
have fascinated Dunn ever since “Once at Birdsville in far western 
Queensland. I spent a morning chipping away at the flint-hard earth, 
helping to dig the giave of an elderly aborigine who had died sud¬ 
denly.’ he recalls “Another time. 1 became a part-time medical or¬ 
derly to a flying doctoi who was transporting a seiiously ill aborig¬ 
inal woman from Mornington Island to a mainland hospital 1 also 
remember sitting next to an aboriginal woman on an airplane and ex¬ 
plaining to her such complexities as fastening the seat Iwlt On land¬ 
ing, she insisted that I accept one 
of the Items she was planning to sell 
- a 2-ft croccxlile stufled with sand 
it IS still a treasuied possession " 

Dunn finds that little has been 
done in Australia to improve the 
lot of the aborigine, but. he adds 
‘ there is today a spark of hope 
where previously theie was none " 

In New York. Dunn’s reports 
were directed to Staff Wiiier An- 
nalyn Swan A native trf Biloxi 
Miss . and holder of English degrees 
from Princeton and Britain’s Cam¬ 
bridge universities. Swan has writ¬ 
ten regularly for the past yeai on 
Australian politics and cultural at- 
faiis In studying documents on the 
aborigines she was struck b> the 
many similaiities between the first 
Australians and the hrst Noith 
Americans—from disease rates to land ownership to tne oveiall piob- 
lem of poveity- all of which became gust foi a separate article on 
American Indians 'It's impossible to talk about problems in othei cul¬ 
tures withouKlnding parallels in our own," she says 

Besides Dunn s on-the-scenc reporting and Hong Kong Buieau 
Chief Roy Rowao s eyewitness account oflifein Alice Spiings we ic- 
lied on extensive material supplied by Reporter-Researchei John 
Kohan Normally a specialist in Soviet affaiis — he holds a mastei’s de¬ 
gree from Columbia University in Russian literature and speaks ihe 
language fluently —Kohan began working on the abongme project 
last July His files ranged fiom the tianscribed remnants of the ab 
original ‘ dtcam lime" legends to the observations of I icut James 
Cook in 1770 lo conlempiirary surveys of white racial attitudes His 
background in literary studies proved unexpectedly valuable in this 
project, says Kohan ‘because of the perspective it gives on the uni¬ 
versal nature of human problems and on the conflict of values 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 8. The Austialian government has been 
showing increasing concern about the plight of the nation s 
150 000 aborigines most of whom are desperately poor and 
the victims of a despair that stems from having been up- 
i(X)ted fiom their culture I he budget for the Ministiy for Ab- 
oiiginal Affairs has nearly doubled since 1973, and a bill 
was lecently passed in Paiiiament that allows abotigmes to 
lay claim to large tracts of ancestral land in the Nonhein 
Tciritoiv But aborigines have been culturally deprived foi 
so long that there seems little likelihocxl that their condi 
tion will impiovc stwn More than half the aborigines in the 
woik foice arc eithei unemployed or unemployable Alco¬ 
holism IS lampant, and ciimc and family neglect have be¬ 
come devastating bvpioducts 

THE WORLD p T 5. C hiiia is appaicntly torn by serious in 
teinal stiife Oflicial Chinese tadio buudeasts said iheic 
was gical chaos in the city of Paoting, only 90 miles south 
of Peking fravefers returning fre^m the area reported that 
aimed rebels had raided ammunition dumps, blown up fac¬ 
tor ics. lobbcd banks and hiiackcd military vehicles Accord¬ 
ing to other reports, distuibances have also occurred in at 
least four othei provinces In a speech released last week 
Pal tv C'haiiman Hua Kuo-feng indicated that theie would 
be a massive ' puiihcation ' of China's 30-million-member 
Co.nmunisl Patty blements sympathetic to the so-called 
Ciang of Foul led by Mao’s widow whom Hua had ar¬ 
rested. appealed to be Hua s target 

p. 17. Aftei 19 months of ruinous civil war, the Lebanese 
are beginning to rebuild Beirut The luxurious Vendome 
Hotel reo(iencd last week Most of the city's former banks 
will he back in business on Jan 17 Other hotels that 
were often the foi tresses from which battles weie waged 
during the war have been so badly damaged, however, 
that It will take at least a yeai to lenovatc them There is 
a'so concern that uk) few merchants may return to cen- 
tial Beiiut, the Middle Lasts commeicial and financial 
hub in foi met days 

p. 18 Peru and C hilc have embarked on an arms race that 
could result in war ovei a poition of noithern Chile Peru 
lost Its hold on the mmeial-rich Atacama Oescit to Chile 
dating the Wai of the Pacific (1879-831 Since then Peru¬ 
vian leaders have hinted that they would retake the land 
With the war's centenary now only two years away, rhet¬ 
oric might give way to bloodshed Peru has been moving 
armoi to military bases near the Chilean border 

THE UNITED STATES: d. 29. In a lenvthv interview with 


liMi s Washington buieau chief, Hugh Sides Piesidcnt 
Ford expressed concern that big institutions weic ciodmg 
the individuat's oppoitunities and tes(K)nsibilitics in the 
IIS Ifweevei lose the individuals right todti more for him¬ 
self or more foi his family I think one of the great char- 
actei builders of this country will be down the dram he 
said The outgoing Picsidcnl also spoke of the constant im¬ 
provement of the .Stiviel Unions rnililaiy might over the 
past decade If not matched by the US he said a nuclear 
buildup could encourage a futuie Soviet leadei to undei- 
takc some adventure 

ECONOMY ft BUSINESS, p 36 After seveial dieaiy 
months, the U S economy appeals to be picking up new 
steam The Governments index of ten leading econon.ic 
indicators posted a 1'^ gam m November (he best show¬ 
ing since June Ncw-cai sales in the middle thiio of De¬ 
cember were up 32 5'f over the s»imc period in 1975 and 
the sUKk maikcts IXsw Jones indusliial average checicd 
investors by criissing the 1000 mark C hiistmas sales wcie 
only fair though .Stoies repotted ytai-lo-ycar incieascs 
that averaged slightly above 5''/ Video games and niin- 
i^urc deep-fat fiyeis, called F ry Babies were among the 
biggest sellers 

, p. 37. The British government s plans to sell off 17' i of the 
common sUx;k of the British Peltolcum C o have caused rum¬ 
bles within the luling Labor Paity which had pledged to ex¬ 
tend the nationali/atinn of Bntains basic industty British 
institutional invcstois aie possible buyers and lian is re- 
piirtedly inleicstcd BPs profits aic expected to sixir foi at 
least the next two years because it has very extensive hold¬ 
ings in the newly dcvclojied oilfields m the North Sea le 
gum and Alaska In anticipation of higher earnings the 
company s shares have ncaily tripled in price ovci the past 
twelve month' 

p 39 I Icxlimc the concept of allowing cmplovces to chixise 
their working hours is gaming gieatet acceptance in the 
U S Some 70(KK) Government employees ate now on I lev 
lime and an estimated 40 to 50conipanics including suvh gi¬ 
ants as Metiopolitan Life insuiancc and ( omiol Data ate 
using It 

MEDICINE- p. 47 .Scientistx in various paits vvf the woild 
are making some piogtcss in their cfloits u< dcvcKip new 
biith-conliol techniques Dr Ci P lalwat of the All-IndM 
Institute of Medical Sciences in New Delhi has develofx'd 
a vaccine, which in eaily tests demonsiiaics the poien'ial 
ability to prevent pregnancies An Ameiican scientisi has 
been cxpeiimenting w'lth two dings which when used m 
combination render men inleiule'dining the pciuxl '>1 
treatment 



AUSTRALIA/COVf R STORY 


Outcasts of the Outback 


/ am (oininalo the people ofthn 
plate 

walkim; sttonph fioni the nalei \ 
n\ini’ thiaui'li the loam and sea 
spins 

/ am I oining to tin \ t ounti s 
with the sea loam mat king lines 
sat / ed panel n s on my hods 
St a loam dapping from ms 
elbows 

us I muse ms aims in daininy 
III thi dim ) ami 1111 sat i ed ‘ • 
dant tug 

of the dawn s tit’iifise Dieaiiiing 
Yirilja rituaUhant 

In ihc heginnint:’ thcit was the 
dteain time ' the ahoiiginal Book of 
iient’sis in which spirits iirsc miiatu- 
lousl> from tin earth and sea to hung 
life language and laws to the land 5>o 
the aboi igmcs came toOcciipv ^usttalla 
to divide the land among tribes and 
clans and to develop a complex culture 
structured around sacred totems and 
twintings that evoked the primordial 
past 

'fhen onlv two i.enturics ago came 
a force more powerful than even the 
spurts of the [sast the white man F rom 
the dav (hat I leut James Cvxvk lust 
landed at Botanv Ba> iti Apiii 1770 
the aboiigines have been steadilv los¬ 
ing then caltuic and then tubal tci- 
iilorv until linallv thc> have become 
little more than outcasts m then own 
land hue (he government has sinml 
moie mvvnev and eneigv on aborigines 
in the pusi live >cars than in the pre¬ 
vious 50 Academics students church¬ 
men louinalists and a tew politicians 
havesiiciesslullv picssed foi biggei vve'- 
(are budgcis Ireltei legislatiivi and more 
aitoiition tor iht aUuigmes than ever 
before One aborigine Neville Boiinei 
-IS now a mcinbci of the Itdeial Pat 
liamenl Last month in an impiessivc 
cetenionv at Adclanlc s Ciovetnmetit 
House Sir IXniglas Nicholls an ab 
origine was installed as the new Ciov 
ernoi ol South Austialia he is the onlv 
atwiigine ever H' receive this honor 
rOl the tiisi time a few aboiigmes have 
|omed oig.ifii/ations such as Lions 
Iiiletiiatu'nal goll dubs and town 
councils 

Disease and Despair But the ap- 
puiiartces of progress ate deceptive ITe 
spilt the best if at times iTuddled m- 
leiUions of the govcinment the vast 
majoiiiv of Australia s 150 000 true na¬ 
tives- alx>ul Ff of the entile fxipulation 
ate mired in pisvertv tilth disease and 


‘I ii'iii Vnii I Wills fIII\ Him III,! mull! 



WOMAN AT DUMACES MISSION RELAXING ON TIMEWORN COT IN FRONT OF HER "HUMPIE" 

despair Mans are consigned 
to ghetuvs in eit> subuibs 
wheie thc> live midst wall-to- 
wall (xweity in ciumbling, 
lat-infcsted t^iiace houses 
Or they lead listless lives on 
the outskirts i# country 
towns, banished to ‘ hum¬ 
pies or ramshackle shelters 
made of caidlxvird bark and 
tin often with only commu¬ 
nal sanitation and watci fa¬ 
cilities Compaied with these 
people Sir Douglas and the 
tins numlxjr of other middle- 
class aboiigincs aie st» many 
tokens 

I he tvpieal tuiojsean 
Australian knows little and 
cates less about the natives 
.Some Australians will go 
through life without ever seeing an ab- 
oiigine Most will never have any leal 
contact with them- -except, perhaps 
with an o jtstanding athlete like I vonne 
(iixvlagong Sir IXiuglas. in fact c>wcshis 
rise tioni a near illiterate childhood and 
the humpie life ol fringe aborigines to 
athletic prowess Once lot ced to sleep on 
cabbiigc leaves at Melbourne s outdtxir 
fiuit and vegetable market he became 
an outstanding football player and run¬ 
ner 1 atei he sei ved his people as a inin- 
islei of the Chuich of Chtist and as a 
field officer for the Aborigines Advance¬ 
ment League he was knighted by the 
Queen in 1972 "for distinguished service 



GRIZZLED ABORIGINE IN AUSTRALIAN OUTBACK 


foi the advancement of his people ’ 
But GcMilagong aftei all is not 
“black' and Sii IXiuglas whatevei his 
achievements in the pulpit o; on the 
playing field is merely an anomaly Ab¬ 
origines as a class are scarcely seen as 
people here a black face in the slicct. 
thete fleetingly glimiised thiough a loui- 
ist-bus window during an inland vaca¬ 
tion in the outback an indistinguishable 
speck on the landscape and in any 
event a creatuie to tx; avoided Lin- 
schooled in the white man s cultuic the 
aborigine is tiaditionally passive and be¬ 
nign tiaits that white Australians both 
demand fiom them and despise One 



APATHETIC MEN DRINKING LIQUOR 


The condition of the ahonginc is 
strikingly similar to that of yet another 
dispossessed native the American In 
dian Like the aborigines the Indians 
are their nation's most neglected minor¬ 
ity. buidened by poveity and alienated 
ftom a culture in which they arc often 
unwilling or unable to tompetc “The 
hrst thing an Indian teams is that he is 
a loser." Vice Pi esidcm-elect Walter 
Mondale once said The same holds true 
foi the aborigine 

Scattered aciussa vast continent, the 
aborigines aie a people for whom the 
term identity crisis is worn like a badge 
of opprobiium 'They know very well 
that they cannot be tieatcd as white 
men' says Kevin Gilbert, an aboriginal 
poet and writer But they alsi> cannot 
be aborigines because thev don't know 
what It IS to be a people with put pose 
and meaning in life So we have a [leo- 



YOUNG ABORIGINE AT ALICE SPRINGS LEANING AGAINST HIS TIN SHANTY 

Banished to a listless existence on the outskirts of counfiy towns 


study, conducted in a typical outback 
town found that none of the whites 
questioned had a "great deal of con¬ 
tact with abotigines and that ovei half 
had no contact whatever There is no 
comprehension among whites saysM P 
Bonnei. that aborigines have been 
forced to leap Irom primitive culture to 
mcTdern society in less than 200 yeais 
"Aboriginal people feel like strangers in 
then own land, like tefugees " says Bon¬ 
ner “They have been dispossessed ’ 

And when the white man came 
kPr welcomed him us a friend 
But we nevei told him he could 
have our land 
For that would be the end 
—Folk Singer Galarrwuy 'Vunpingu 


pie struggling for survival a parplo who 
have suffered no much through the tiau- 
matic excKrrience of coloni/aiioii that 
they cannot get on then feet 

Tbcdboiigines tribalcultuieandic- 
ligion. based on strong spiiitiial tics lo 
ancestral terntoiy have forced them 
into diiect conflict with white Austra¬ 
lians over then lands 7'raditionally the 
abori»ines grouped lixTsely togethci m 
clans each clan defined by its sacred 
site The men of the tribe would period- 
icatly visit the site to participate in tribal 
dream-time rites—the rc-enactmenl of 
creation, when the spirits of land and an¬ 
imals assumed their physical shape 1 his 
sacred land has been the mainstay of ab¬ 
original life, and wines Anthropologist 
Adolphus l^kin. “they cannot remain 


away ftom it indermitely and still live 
In 1788 iOO 000 aborigines ritamed 
the land Seventy live vears later, tollow- 
mg wholesale slaughter poisoning of 
water holes the killing of hunting stivk 
and the appropriation of native land, the 
niimbei had been cut in half Brutality 
had become institutionalized fhiough- 
oul the 1810s and 1840s a fioiitiet wai 
raged in New South Wales and Queens 
land as settlers wrested the lands away 
fot themselves In one notoiious inci 
dent, the manage! of a kx.al sheep sta¬ 
tion destroyed the entire Worimi trilx: 
by feeding them soup laced with arsenic 
The worst massaue uxrk place on 
the island of lasmania Beginning in 
1820, authoi ilics did little to stop the sys¬ 
tematic shcxrting and bayoneting of 
1,200 natives In 1830 300 soldleis and 
hundreds of settlers fot med a coi don and 
set out to trap all the icmaming afvrig- 
incs at the tip of the island Since the ab¬ 
origines knew the teiiain fai bcttei thdn 
the whites the expedition netted only 
two natives Still the methodical peno 
cide continued By I83S (leorge Rob 
inson a McihiKlist lay pteacher per¬ 
suaded lasmania s last 300 natives lo 
suiiendei and be Itansfuirted to a tinv 
islet that was only two miles wide and 
one mile long There he piomiscd the 
aborigines could hsh dance sing and 
thiow spcais and amuse themselves in 
their usual way’ In 1876 the last full- 
blixxied 1 asmanian abi>t igine dieil 

Assimilation Adopted I roin the 
mid-19th century on most aboiigmcs 
-- in the mteiesi of then pioiccti.m 
- weie separated from the gencial com¬ 
munity and forced lo live on governmcril 
settlements and in chuich-run missions 
This policy had the effect of fuither de- 
nving the aborigines then lands t>n ab¬ 
original icscives poverty was picvalent 
foinial cducatum scaice movement ic 
stiicted and piopeity conliollcd Sjxi- 
radic vur'cnce continued with white 
hunlbis killing aboiigincs toi s(K>it 
t)nly in the 1930s did the st.ite gov¬ 
ernments begin lo attempt to lilieialize 
scgicgation jxilicy Pait-aboiign.iK u 
was decided, might leave the leseives 
I aige numbers of them loined the while 
work force during the mantxiwci shoii 
age of World Wai II I hen in I9S| 
state and federal ministers ado{>icd a 
new approach assimilation Its goal 
That all persons of aboiiginal hUxxl oi 
mixed hlocxi in the course ol time live 
like white Austialians 

As\iniilathin noiihadnuiii I’li 
til we can ewhi a \tuhU sepaiatc \iniiiil 
in society in whuli m< <aii ii 'lizc idcii 
tity and sec nuts somethtny; with nhnfi 
su’ian be pic'iid to he assixiaiiil stemri 
never hope fen full iim oiiditionul at < ep- 
tance into the wiJei sactets 

— Ted Fields, Aboiiginal Wellait 
Official 



Alice Springs: A Life of Despair at the Dog Windows 


Austiah<in:> like lo biiast thdi their third best-known land- 
mat k. afXci the Sydney Hatbor Bridge and Opera House, is 
Alice Springs- a bush town of 14,149 living souls situated in 
the heart ot the outback Since 187], when the telegraph sur- 
veyui W W Mills came upon the aboriginal watennghole and 
gave It Its name, this remote tugged little place has stiircd 
the pioncciing spirit of cititied Australians, who now pour in 
at the laie of 100 000 a year to inspect their adventurous her¬ 
itage But today Alice .Spi ings also stands as a symbol of ab¬ 
original despaii 7 iMi Hung Kong Bureau Chief Roy Rowan 
visited Mice Spiingsand sent this leport 

It could be the movie set tif an Ametican western A yel¬ 
low bush-hre ha/e seeping in fiom the MacDonnell Ranges, 
hangs over the wide sun-baked main drag called Todd Street 
The song !.title Redwing ( Oh there once was an Indian maid 
) blaies fiom lamppost loudspeakers drowning out the 
loud click of billiard balls coming from the Stuart Arms Sa- 
liKsn 7 he sign in I i/vic s Licensed Restaurant declares SMOt s 
SMI SHIRTS MUSI BL WORN IN THIS DINING RCXTM, and, not 
surprisingly the modern folk hero of this Australian stock¬ 
men s tow n IS John Wayne 

Alice Springs developed as a small tradiiig center for cat¬ 
tle stations that had spread out over sacred lands of the Aran¬ 
da Walbiri and other aboriginal tribes Hemmed in by de¬ 
sert the town was supplied by camel caravans until the 1,000- 
mile rail line to Adelaide was completed in 1929 Then the 
camels were turned loose to roam the salt bush in wild herds 
The displaced aborigines fared little better Traditionally 
bunleis and gatherers, they were penned up in poor outlying 
reserves or left to huddle homeless on the edge of Alice Springs 

■ 

A visitor to Alice does not see the ‘ fxxings,' as the aborig¬ 
ines aic unflatteringly called They sit in silent circles under 
the gum trees in the bed of the dried-up 7(xfd River, sipping 
Hardy s Invalid Port Or they hide from sight completely, 
sweltering in their corrugated-lin humpies During the town's 
annual tourist attractica a iidiculous regatta called ' Henley- 
on-7odd the aborigines have lo clear out Their pKice is 
taken by thousands of onlookers who line the nverbank to 
watch the white folks race one another up and down the 
paichcd creek m bottomless, fcxii-propelled sailboats 

Sometimes one sees the blacks in bedraggled groups of 
thiecs and fours, shuffling down 7odd Stiee* their hair tan¬ 


gled. clothes tattered and their feet usually bare Or they may, 
be seen lining up to buy their flagons of port at the *‘d<% winA 
dows" of bars that do not permit aborigines to enter Or they 
are drunk and asleep on the lawn in front of the Alice Springs 
Hotel, which allows them in its downstairs saloon 

Thus there aie more than 1,000 aborigines surviving in¬ 
visibly on the fringes of Alice Springs Until 1967 they were 
not even counted in the census Some work as stockmen or gar¬ 
deners. but two-thirds are unemployed, gravitating toward 
the south end of town beyond Heavitree Gap, where the wild 
grubs of wiicheity bushes provide some tucker (food) Pven 
though families leceive pension checks and unemployment- 
insurance payments, 70% of the town’s aboriginal children 
are truant because they do not have enough to eat and lack 
the energy to go to school One teacher reports that an em¬ 
barrassed aboriginal Kvy brought a buck to school wrapped 
in brown paper, pretending it was his lunch And in this 
place named after its famous springs, the entire aboriginal 
population shares a grand total of five water taps Why, then, 
do they come to Alice Springs"' ‘T-or the dole, grog and pro¬ 
tection of the white man ' say the cynical townspeople 

■ 

7 here is indeed some protection now being offered lo 
these black natives There is a Department of Aboriginal Af¬ 
fairs. but It IS staffed by 40 whites There is also an Aborig¬ 
inal l,and Council, and for the past three years an Aborig¬ 
inal Legal Aid office President of the legal-aid service is 
Milton Liddic, a 63-year-old half-caste w'hose father was 
white, but whose mother was a puie-bUxsded Aranda 'Back 
in their days white and black cohabitation was illegal,’ I id- 
dle explains 'So the police picked me up when I was rhiec 
and put me in an orphanage I ve been fighting foi atxvnginal 
rights ever since 

Liddle s office has imp.>ited three lawyers C hief counsel 
IS Ross Howie, who claims that legal aid has already won the 
support of the judges and magistrates of Alice Springs 'But 
the main pioblem we face says Howie “is public apathy 
The fact is that this town can tolerate people living in con¬ 
ditions I would have thought intolerable ' 

Some whites insist that there was no problem in Alue 
Springs before the aborigines got their rights It's the do-grxid- 
eis from the south and the blow-ins cesming to make a fast 
buck who stir up all the trouble,’' says Chief of Detectives 
Harry Arnold “Formerly we had only 28 coppers now we 



But assimilation failed Two decades 
after the government endorsed its as¬ 
similation policy It IS estimated that 
fewer than Kf of all aboigines live the 
life-style com pai able to that of an or¬ 
dinary white citi/en They are slowly 
being consumed by what is often called 
'"aboriginal genocide “ In a repc’rt issued 
last June a governmental poverty com¬ 
mission noted that psychological distress 
was widely evident among ibongines 
and observed Many are regarded as 
la7y and indolent when they are in fact 
exhibiting psychic-numbing —a re¬ 
sponse lo disaster expressed in apathy, 
withdrawal or depression " 

Inevitably among the abongines 
worst afflictions is alcoholism As late 
as last October a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee told the federal government that 
alcohol IS literally destroying the ab¬ 
original race On the national average, 
Australians spend about U S S166 per 
person on liquor every year, the ab- 








have 76 But the leal worry is. not the dbongtnes It is that 
the whites will uke the law into their own hands 

What seems to be piovoking a wave of white backlash in 
Alice Spi ings is the fust glimmering of atxiriginal (x>wer, puny 
as It may be tompaied with Black Power elsewhete in the 
world I xplains Neville Perkins, 24 secretary of the Central 
Austialun Aboiiginal Congress finally we have an orga¬ 
nization run bv aboriginal people foi aboriginal people Al¬ 
ready we re beginning to see giass-iwits expressions of ab¬ 
original sell-deteimination " 

■ 

Self-determination can become a highly chaiged issue, es¬ 
pecially when It involves disputed aboriginal lands Only le- 
cently some of these lands were discovered to be rich in min- 
eidls Commercial development projects affected by aboriginal 
claims already total more than $10 billion in the Norihein 


Teintory alone In Alice Spiings piopei, the city council has 
decided to press ahead on plans for a caravan park, despite no¬ 
tification that there is an aboiiginal claim on the land 

Perhaps only in Alice Springs could one of the world’s 
most sophisticated electronic .nstallations stand plumb in the 
center of one of the world s mtist primitive societies At Pine 
Gap lust outside the town, Americans have built and now 
man a top-secret, multibillion-dollar defense facility that mon¬ 
itors the slate of readiness of ^Soviet nuclear missiles Like the 
natives aboutbOOYanksatebuiicdaway in Alice Springs Oc¬ 
casionally they come out to teach the white Aussics baseball 
in Traeger Park 

• But then nothing is Uxi suiprising m Alice Springs There 
is a joke going atound that the only way to make this tow n un¬ 
derstandable IS to rename the Noiihern Territory 'Wonder¬ 
land and make Alice the capital 


origmes pci capita expenditure is U S 
S22S Diunkenness in turn has signif¬ 
icantly increased the incidence of rape 
wife beating family neglect crime and 
destruction of property in aboriginal 
communities It is not sui prising that 
most of these people are unemployed 
—and unemployable—as well A full 
52% of the 30,000 to 35,000 abor.gtnes 
in the work force have no jobs, com¬ 
pared with a national figure of only 
4 4.% Unemployment—and conse¬ 
quently poverty—are even woise than 
the figures show A far smaller pro¬ 
portion of aborigines than whites are 
members of the work force, the 52% fig¬ 
ure, in fact, IS based on only 25% of ab¬ 
origines seeking employment, v more 
than 40% of whites 

Although there are no overall sta¬ 
tistics on the aborigines' economic su- 
tus, surveys m Adelaide and Brisbane 
show that 59% of blacks are hving ei¬ 
ther on or under the poverty line (about 


U S $60) Many aboi igmcs subsist only 
on social service payments and much 
of that money is spent on alcohol Alxiut 
a quarlei'of all aborigines have never at¬ 
tended school Aboiigines constitute 
more than 30' < of the male prison pop¬ 
ulation in New South Wales and alviut 
50% of all juveniles hauled into court 
Why such a disproportionate gioiip of 
the general population’ Partly because 
their skin is black, claims Pat O Shane 
Australia's first aboiiginal lawyer, and 
partly because the accused often plead 
guilty to charges since they do not un¬ 
derstand the white man s court system 
"Many simply despau if they arc aiicst- 
ed and see no point in trying to resist 
the force of the law.” says Attornev 
O’Shane 

Aborigines are also a despeiatciv 
sick race They suffer some diseases 40 
times more frequently than do whites 
Poor diets and psycholt^cal stress pro¬ 
duce t^igh incidences of diabetes, heart 


disease hypertension eye and ear dis¬ 
eases and gastroenteritis 1 ife expectan¬ 
cy IS only .50 yeais while the infant death 
lale - 27 I deaths pet 1,000 births -is 
almos' twice the national averag.’ 


H-'liat n II vou want whiteman ’ 
H- hat do you need fiorn me ‘ 

M\ ciilfute * My dieam\ * 

You have leached the yuhstann 
Oj love from my heini; 

-Poet Kevin Gilbert 


Pot the children who suivive mal 
nuti ition IS as commonplace as flies and 
filth One in three children has at least 
one major bchaviotal diwitdet loss of 
hearing because of perforated eardrums 
IS a common complaint Tled Hollows 
aswxiatc protessoi ot ophthalmology at 
the University of New South Wales has 
found that half the childicn c< the Pit- 
janijatjaia tribe,'in the hcait of the hot 
red outback, suffer from trachoma 




which has blinded many older aborig¬ 
ines “If the health services around here 
were delivering the same sort of care to 
animals as they do to the aborigines." 
charges Holtows. “the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would prosecute them “ 

Most authoiities believe it is abys¬ 
mal housing, rather than poor health 
programs, that undeilies most aborig¬ 
inal pioblems The “reserves,” or ghetto- 
like settlements neat country towns, re¬ 
semble garbage dumps more than 
anything else They are generally noisy 
people are often drunk, and the idea of 
aboriginal children going home to do 
their homework is toth ludicrous and 
pathetic 

Even worse is the condition of the 


city' aborigines, who are regularly dis- 
crimtnated against in jobs and housing 
Says Tommy liiU, 35, an Aboriginal 
Medical Service field officer in the Red- 
fern district of South Sydney (pop 
38,(XK), of which 16,000 are blacks) 
"Young fellows will apply for a job They 
might arrive first in the queue But 
they're the last to be interviewed, and if 
there's a white kid with the same qual¬ 
ifications he'll get the position " As for 
housing agents, ‘ the minute the agent 
sees that you're black, the house sud¬ 
denly b^mes ‘unavailable’ And 
there's a hell of a lot of police harass¬ 
ment On some Friday nights at the Em¬ 
press Hotel {a favorite abonginal haunt], 
the police at closing time will simply 
back their paddy wagon up to the door 


ftmi far no real reason load it up with 
blacks *' 

Overall, the health, housing and un¬ 
employment difficulties of city aborig¬ 
ines add up to a state of poverty that is 
even deeper than that of America's ghet¬ 
to blacks “The suflPenng is devastatingly 
intense,*' says Father Ted Kennedy, 
whose St Vincent’s Roman Catholic 
Church m Redfem feeds a meager dm- 
ner to as many as 60 destitute aborig¬ 
ines each night—a charity that many 
white parishioners have vehemently op¬ 
posed “1 never realized how much the 
whites hate the blacks." adds Brother 
Tom, a De La Salle brother who also 
works at St Vincent's “1 can now iden¬ 
tify with the aborigines, I know what 
It's like to feel the hatred of racism, be- 


U.S. Aborigines: New Red Power 


The raiding party galloped into the 
campjust before sunrise Some of the de¬ 
fenders, stunned by the attack, huddled 
beneath the American flag hoisted over 
one of the dwellings Othets ran in ter- 
tor for covet It was little use The raid¬ 
ers, bent on slaughter, scaljied women 
and children along with men They cut 
off the genitals of both sexes for sou¬ 
venirs In a few hours more than 125 
died, most of them women and children 
An Indian attack on a pioneer settle¬ 
ment'' No The raiding party was a force 
of US Cavalry 700stiong The massa¬ 
cred encampment was a village of peace¬ 
ful Cheyenne Indians 'n Sand Creek 
Colo, in 1864 The philosophy of the 
moment was voiced by Colonel John M 
Chivington, a former Methodist minis¬ 
ter, when some younger officers protest¬ 
ed hts plan to attack “Damn any man 
who sympathizes with Indians' 1 have 
come to kill Indians, and believe it is 
right and honorable to use any means 
under God's heaven to kill Indians*' 

In terms of shcei savagery the mas¬ 
sacre at Sand Cteek was probably the 
lowest point of the long, lopsided war be¬ 
tween American whites and the Indi¬ 
ans who roamed and hunted land that 
the newcomers wanted to settle How- 
evei extreme the act it reflected an at¬ 
titude that went back to the first white 
incuisions into the New World In the 
1760s for example British General Jef¬ 
fery Amherst addressed the problem 
more subtly if no less viciously by or¬ 
dering that the Indians be given blan¬ 
kets infected with smallpox In many 
cases the Indians were simply hixxl- 
winked out of their land From 1778 Ui 
1871. the U S Government entered into 
370 tieaties with the Indians, and. one 
after the other, broke nearly all of them 
Much moic than Australia s aborig¬ 
ines, the Indians—feuxiious warriors 
themselves—fought back with an often 
terrible biutalitv But they paid dearly 
when Columbus landed on San Salva¬ 


dor in 1492, the Indian ixipulation of 
North Ameiica was at least I million, 
perhaps several million By the end of 
the 19th centuiy, theie were scarcely 
more than 200 (KX) Indians in the U S 
—defeated despjiiing. lelcgaled to re¬ 
mote reservations 

■ 

A high Indian binh late (33 per 
thousand), twice that of the geneial 0 S 
population, has icvcrscd the trend in this 
centuiy bringing the U S Indian pop¬ 
ulation close to a million again But the 
Indian is still the most needy and ne¬ 
glected of all Americans An Indian's 
life expectancy at biith is 64 9 years, 
compared with 72 4 lor the general pop¬ 
ulation The schiXil dropout rate is twice 
that of other Ameiicans Unemploy¬ 
ment currently ji I'V nationally and 
13 6'^ among blacks runs fiurn 35'» to 
65* i on many Indian tesei vations 

Illness IS widespread 'You can lake 
It fiom the top of the head to the bot¬ 
tom of the feet and they ve got it.” says 
an Indian official in Washington Worse, 
alcoholism is lampani A despaii akin 


to that of the Australian aborigines 
drives many of the Indians to drink of¬ 
ten at an eaily age Others kill them¬ 
selves more quickly the suicide rate 
among young Indians (44 6 pet 100 000) 
IS four times the national aveiagc for 
the 15-24 age group 

Though a drift of Indians to the cit¬ 
ies has created some uiban Indian ghet¬ 
tos. most U S Indians continue to live 
on the 266 reservations that still exist 
in the contiguous 48 states, or in the 216 
native Alaskan communities Gover.i- 
ment policy toward the reservations has 
been little short of chaotic Indians did 
not even win full citizenship until 1924 
In the 1930s the Buieau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs encouraged tribes loreoiganizcand 
elect then own govcinnients In an 
about-face in the next decade. Wash¬ 
ington embraced termination aimed 
at severing federal responsibility to the 
ti ibes and encouraging assimilation 
The current federal policy is shaped 
by the Indian Self-Determination Act, 
passed by Congress in 1973 The law 
obliges the Goveinment to ptovidc nec¬ 
essary seivices to the Indians U> pro¬ 
tect their lands and laise their st^ ndard 
of living For a change it allows each 


TROOPS WATCHING BURIAL OF INDIANS KILLED IN WOUNDED KNEE MASSACRE IN IBVO 




says, cradling a tiny plastic icon of St 
' Martin in her hand "Some nights I just 
weep and weep to him because there's 
so many sad things I just can't keep 
down '■ 

'Policy today is ha^ed on determi¬ 
nation to put aborigines in the position 
where they can choose their li/e-style and 
accept the responsibility oj acting in then 
own Intelests That is a great policy 
advance " 

—Ian Viner, Minister for Aboriginal 

Affairs 

Today the overall thrust of gov¬ 
ernment policy IS dual to offer those 


have 3,000 cattle but believe it will be 
at least three years before the station 
becomes self-sufficient 

In October 1975 Gough Whitlam's 
Labor government introduced a bill that 
would give aborigines in the Northern 
Territory title to large tracts of ancestral 
land Last month Parliament finally 
passed the measure in amended form 
The bill entitles aboiigines to lay claim 
to 134,000 sq mi. including the urani- 
um-rich Alligator River area and anoth- 
ei 116,000 sq mi in the Central Reserve 
west of Alice Springs It also directs that 
permission for mining or other activity 
by outsiders can be granted only by ab¬ 
original land councils The sole stipula- 
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DiPICTION BY I9TH CENTURY ARTIST SAMUEL CALVERT OF ABORIGINE MASSACRE 
Wholesale slaughter, poisoning of water holes and appi opriation of land 


cause it's directed at me too God, 1 feel 
so ashamed at what we whites do to 
them ” 

One of “them" is Shtiley Smith, 55, 
known as "Mum Shirl,” who launched 
a native medical service in Redfern five 
years ago Her medical service treats 500 
cases a week and reports that its pa¬ 
tients have ten times the health prob¬ 
lems of whites Distressed by the amount 
of suffering she sees, Mum Shirl quotes 
the words of abongmal Poet Jack Da¬ 
vis. who evoked the numbing pleasure 
of alcohol "White lady methylate, keep 
us warm and from crying/ Hold back 
the hate and hasten the dying ' Each 
night Mum Shirl prays to St Martin de 
Porres, a black saint "I've got no one 
to lean on so he's very precious,' she 


tube considerable contiol over its own 
affairs, mainly by pioviding foi bilat¬ 
eral agreements between individual 
tribes and the U S Department of the 
Interior In practice unfortunately, lit¬ 
tle has been accomplished Services, for 
instance, are scattered thiough at least 
three federal departments 

A few lucky tubes do not worry 
about services The Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma, whose reservation land con¬ 
tains abundant de|)osits of oil aic rich 
members of the reservation have a per 
capita income of S9 600 a year The 
2 100 mcmbeis of the Warm Springs 
Confedeiatcd Tribes tn Oregon own 
JOOOOOaciesoftimberland andopciate 
a sawmill, a plywixKl plant a construc¬ 
tion company and a luxury lesoit 
■ 

A new sensitivity among whites and 
a new pride among Indians have 
emerged over the past decade Books 
like fiiii r My Heatt at H'ounded Knee 
a white historian s Indian-eye view of 
U S history, and Indian Author Vine 
Delona's Ciistei Died for Yoiii Sins have 
pricked white consciences And at least 
a few of the old injustices are being cor- 
lected I.awyers. Indian and white, are 
taking to the courts to restore land, wa¬ 
ter and fishing rights lost under illegal 
or abrogated treaties The most sweep¬ 
ing current battle is in Maine, where 
suits by the Passamaquoddy and Penob¬ 
scot Indians seek to recover 12 5 mil¬ 
lion acres—two-thirds of the state of 
Maine— taken from them 175 years ago 

Some Indian leaders are worried 
that such suits may invite angry reac¬ 
tion from whites, whose generations-old 
land claims are threatened, and indeed 
such anger has already surfaced in 
Maine Diplomatically, the suing Indi¬ 
ans acknowledge that if they wm ffieir 
case, they might settle for less land and 
more cash “Our greatest threat is po¬ 
litical backlash," says Forrest Gerard, 
a Blackfeet who represents variois 
tribes in Washington But that, at least, 
IS a new sort of worry for a people so 
powerless for so long 


aborigines who wish to integrate into 
white society the necessary education 
and skills, while at the same time en¬ 
couraging "self-determination" and 
preservation of aboriginal cultural her¬ 
itage So fat the greatest concession to 
tribal culture has been (he granting in 
some cases, of rights to traditional land 
in the Northern Territory The first 
ma|or victory in the struggle for land 
was claimed by the Gunndji tribe in Au¬ 
gust 1975, when it was awarded pos¬ 
session of 1,2SQ sq mi of land at the 
Wave Hill cattle station in the North¬ 
ern Temtory Previously the aborigines 
had worked at the station as stock- 
men But they wanted to set up their 
own cattle operation near Wave Hill, 
It was their sacred land, the place where 
the bones of their ancestors and holy 
totem pamtmgs were kept After a nine- 
year struggle, the government relented 
it has given the Gunndji about US 
$375,000 to buy cattle and equipment 
and pay wages, but the tribal elders 
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tion IS that Pai liament may override a 
refusal that it considers against “nation¬ 
al interests' All aborigines in the 
Northern Territory will benefil from 
royalties that could amount to millions 
of dollars Perhaps the most important 
aspect of the bill is that it leaves to the 
aborigines themselves the matter of de¬ 
termining various tribal claims to the 
property "In effect," says Aboriginal 
Affairs Minister Viner "we have written 
into our law an acceptance of someone 
else's cultural values distinctly different 
from those of our Western inheritance " 
Abongines also have their own “par¬ 
liament" in Canberra In 1973, 38000 
aborigines elected 41 delegates to the 
National Aboriginal Consultative Com¬ 
mittee (subsequently dubbed the “Black 
Parliament”) Each member's yearly 
salary is only U S $9,639 compared 
with U S $23,220 fot members of the 
regular Parliament- a discrepancy that 
is only now under evaluation Most ob 
servers concede that even though the 







serve usefully as a presende that can ar¬ 
ticulate the abongmal point of view 
Of more significance is the fact that 
the government is pouring more money 
into aboriginal affairs than ever before 
The first Laboi budget in 1973 doubled 
the previous allocation to U S SI26 mil¬ 
lion In 1974 It was increased to $176 
million, in 1975 to $207 million Last 
year, because of the tight economy, it 
fell slightly, to S202 million Services 
have increased accordingly “Conditions 
are so much better than when the De¬ 
partment iof Aboriginal Affairs] started 
in 1967.” says its former head, Barrie 
Dextei “Still, you have that contrasting 
situation—things are so much better but 
they are still bad." he told TiMt's Mel¬ 
bourne bureau chief John Dunn 

Jacky Jacky him smoke haccy 
Eat gwanna, snake, and giul> 

He not given to white man s livtn 
Him belong in bloody scrub 
—Anonymous 

The response of the aborigines to in¬ 
creased government concern has been 
slow—and skeptical for them, the fu¬ 
ture is a perplexing maze In microcosm, 
the dilemma is that of the aboriginal 
schoolchildren in Moree. a country town 
m New South Wales with a sizable ab- 
onginal population—2,500 out of 10.000 
Last October, 20 black students went on 
stnke, complaining of physical and ver¬ 
bal abuse from white teachers Tim 
Dare, special writer for the national dai¬ 
ly, the Australian, studied Moree's prob¬ 
lems and posed a question with impli¬ 
cations for all aborigines* “Whether, or 
when, aboriginal students will feel that 
their footing is sure enough to scale the 
heights of upper-middle-class Moree is 
difficult to forecast Do they want to’ 
Should they want to’ And what are the 
alternatives’” 


For some rural aborigines, the an¬ 
swer IS to go back to the land There 
1 $ already such a drift, particularly in 
the remote areas of Northern Austraha, 
to the hills and ranges of the aborig¬ 
ines' original land This “homeland 
movement” suggests a resurgence of 
bribal community life, as old men take 
their people away from alcohol and re¬ 
assert the old law and customs The fed¬ 
eral and state governments support 
these migrations with money to con¬ 
struct homes and to buy needed equip¬ 
ment One group forexample, has taken 
over the Noonkenbah cattle station in 
Western Australia with the help of U S 
$687,000 in government aid Says their 
spokesman, Friday Muller “We have 
worked for clothing, food and tobacco 
We don't want white man boss Black 
fellow should run it" Another group 
requested that their traditional welfare 
dole—“sit-down money"—^go instead 
toward some economic project that 
would give their men jobs Aboriginal 
Affairs Minister Viner is currently 
studying their proposal 

But what of the urban aborigine, si¬ 
multaneously alienated from strong trib¬ 
al bonds and excluded from the white 
man s woild’ “The problem of identity 
IS psychologically basic for the part-ab- 
onginal in 'settl^' Australia, as it is for 
the American Negro." writes C D Row- 
ley in Outcasts in White Australia “He 
IS inextncably in, but is constantly re¬ 
minded that he is not a welcome mem¬ 
ber of general Australian society The 
subculture of the camp and reserve may 
offer substitute satisfaction, but these 
fenm a kind of miiror reversal of the 
standards of that world where ambition 
might be saluted' 

The settled aboiigmes' malaise will 
not disappear any time soon, particu¬ 
larly since they are moving inexorably 
into urban communities in greatei and 


greater numbers Nearly 43% of all ab*. 
ongines now live in the cities—double 
the number of 13 years ago Combmed 
with a present growth rate of 22% 
—which means that the aborigines will 
double m population to 300,000 in 30 
years—this migration means that urban 
ghetto problems are growing in Austra¬ 
lia faster than most Australians realize 
A 1975 report on national population 
trends predicts “tremendous pressures" 
in future employment, education, hous¬ 
ing and health services 

Appeal for Rights. Perhaps one 
way for the urban atongine to deal with 
this crisis, says Mrs Isobel White, lec¬ 
turer in anthropology at Melbourne's 
Monash University, is to look proudly 
back to the past “Their problem is alien¬ 
ation. the loss of everything both from 
the old and the new But lately they are 
seeking an identity, and once they get 
something that they can cling to, they 
wilt lose some of this defeatism and gain 
a certain confidence -even superiority 
—because they can say, 'We are the orig¬ 
inal people'" 

Supeiiority, howevei, is an unheard- 
of dream, and even hope seems beyond 
hope One Sunday long ago, as a guest 
speaker in Melbourne's mostly white 
Wesley Church Sir Douglas Nicholls 
declared “It was bad enough for us to 
lose our countiy But it is one of the sad¬ 
dest stones of modern times that we 
should have become outcasts in our own 
land We appeal for the right of edu¬ 
cation. for at least some of the rights of 
citizenship, tor the chance to become 
useful citi/ens in the land that was ours 
by birth ” Perhaps, in his quiet way, and 
with Covet nment House behind him Sir 
Douglas, along with Attorney Pat 
O'Shane and those other pitiful few who 
refuse to give up, may persuade Aus¬ 
tralia to begin practicing what he once 
preached 









YOUTHS ATTENDING AGEICUITUCE CONFERENCE IN KKING CHEER CHAIRMAN HUA AFTER HIS HARDLINE SKECH 




CHINA 

Hua^ 1977 Resolution: More Purges 


“Great disorder across the land 
leads to great order " So declared Chi¬ 
na's new Chairman, Hua Kuo-feng, in 
a major policy speech published in Pe¬ 
king last week The optimistic aphorism 
had been a favorite of Mao Tse-tung's, 
but It would be up to Mao's hard-pressed 
successor to make it come true As Hua 
delivered his address in the Great Hall 
of the People before 8,000 delegates at¬ 
tending an agricultural conference m the 
Chinese capital, reports were already fit- 
tenng out of China suggesting the ex¬ 
istence of coisiderable disorder in the 
shape of strikes, sabotage and even 
armed rebellion 

Radical Faction, Hua pronounced 
China's domesuc situation generally 
“excellent,' but his message was a blunt 
declaration of war against both popular 
unrest in the provinces and the so-called 
radical faction in the Communist Par¬ 
ty, which lost out in the stru^e for 
power alter Mao's death in September 

Hua promised a massive “punhca- 
uon"—mvolving heavy purges, appar¬ 
ently—of China's 30 miilion-membi^ 
Communist Party that would start with 
“bad elements*' who had been “smug¬ 
gled” mto high positions Under the pre¬ 
text of setting hi^er standards for job^ 

tth# Mihuf UMuidii^tiin g« hlrdklv tA mirdh* ftlt 


those suspected of complicity with the 
so-called Gang of Four conspirators led 
by Mao's ardently left-wing widow, 
ChiangCh’ing(TlML Jan 3) Ifthefoui 
had not been arrested, Hua said, they 
would have "split our party and coun¬ 
try and touched off a miyoi civil war “ 

As if to support Hua's picture of 
clear and present domestic dangers, of¬ 
ficial Chinese radio broadcasts reported 
“great chaos" in Paoting, an important 
railway and textile center only miles 
south of Peking Indeed, travelers re- 
turnuig from the Paoting area reported 
that armed rebels supporting Chiang 
Ch'ing's leftists had raped women, 
robbed banks, raided ammunition 
dumps, blown up factories, hijacked mil¬ 
itary vehicles and disrupted rail traffic 
According to other reports, disturbances 
have also occurred in Hupei, Honan and 
Shansi piovmces as well as in Fukien, 
where 12,000 troops had to be sent to 
quell followers of the Gang of Four, who 
were “disturbing the army" and “sab¬ 
otaging the party's unified leadership " 
Radio broadcasts have also reported 
that “cnminal gangs are threatening 
public order" m Chekiang province 
Against this background, Hua in his 
Peking address proclaimed that Chma's 
1977" would be “to ex- 




JUST OUT OF JAIL, HAPPY COMMUNIST »OS$ CARRILLO RELAXES WITH WIFE JUANITA 

SPAIN 


Carrillo: In from the Cold 


pose and lepudiate” Mme Mao's fol- 
loweis totall> and “move toward the 
goal of the great oidei " Behind tlua's 
ihetonc lay an admission that few if any 
of the professed goals of China's new 
leadership can be realized until Hua es¬ 
tablishes a Maivhkc absarlutist rule over 
the nation To do this analysts noted, 
the new Chan man needs the army only 
the generals who supported Hua in his 
bid foi powei last autumn can keep him 
there 

Indeed Iiua's Peking speech repre¬ 
sented a victory foi the aimy Befoie it, 
Hua had appealed to want to style him¬ 
self as a compromiser who would rule 
b> deft negotiation among the factions 
within China's complex ruling bureau¬ 
cracy People's Daily speaking for Hua 
the compiomisei, had often advocated 
treating the disease tosavethe patient,' 
that IS, allowing opponents a chance to 
correct their errors 

Drastic Measures. The militaiys 
chief mouthpiece, Liheiattm Aimy Dai¬ 
ly. has consistently called foi “beating 
the dog in the water meaning show¬ 
ing the enemy no meicy Some China 
watchets believe that Hua may have be¬ 
come persuaded that the disease of fac¬ 
tionalism has failed to respond to tieat- 
ment and so more diastic measuies must 
be considered 

Unrest among ordinary Chinese 
may prove haider toi liua to deal with 
Mass dissatisfaction held m check un¬ 
der Mao was unleashed following his 
death Woikers ate unhappy over low 
wages cffcctivciv fio/cn since 1971 
There is widespread ic'sentment about 
intrusive authority misuse ot powei by 
kxal ofTicials and p>irty demands foi 
constant indoctrination sessions txist- 
ing [Hivcrty has been exacerbated by the 
using cx|X'ctations that aie encouraged 
by the Chinese leaders who talk con¬ 
stantly about the splendid pieseni and 
the glowing futuie Young Chinese re¬ 
sent the practice of being sent from the 
cities to the countiyside to leain the vir¬ 
tues of agricultural labor - a piactice 
that Hua says he will continue Many 
have sneaked back into urban centers, 
where they live bv stealing 

Reports liMi Coriespondent Rich- 
aid Bernstein who is based in Hong 
Kong 'The mix of popular dissatisfac¬ 
tion, the loss of Mao as a hguic of au 
thonty and the constant intighting with¬ 
in the bureauciacy have created the 
most explosive (Xilitical ciisis to face 
China since the C ultuia) Revolution of 
1966-69 The vast might of the military 
makes a genuine civil war unlikely but 
if lingering unrest and ,>poradic out- 
bieaks of violence continue, Hua could 
be shunted aside by the army His mil¬ 
itary backets may decide that they have 
put up the wrong man to deal with the 
post-Mao ensts. and turn their suppoit 
to some stronger, mote chai ismatic fig¬ 
ure ' Thus while 1977 may be a tough 
year foi opponents of the regime as Hua 
has promised, it will surely he a time of 
testuig for himself as well 


I he bespectacled fellow who came 
out of an apartment building on a ciowd- 
ed Madrid street kxiked like any busi¬ 
nessman caught in the pre-Christmas 
rush Then police agents swarmed in 
and ancsted him Then caotive. wear¬ 
ing a giay wig tuined out to be San¬ 
tiago C ariillo. 62 the extievl head ot the 
still outlawed Spanish Communist Par- 
tv .Seized with him weie seven othei 
party executives who had been meeting 
in the apartment hideaway 

C'amllo's'aiiest threatened to be¬ 
come an international laitsc celehte Oc¬ 
cur ring just aflci/'i nationwide refcien- 
dum that overwhelmingly endorsed 
Premier Adolfo Suarez's political-re¬ 
form program, it raised new questions 
about the regime s willingness to bioad- 
en p>trticipation in Spam s political life 
Communist loyalists staged intcimiiicnt 
work stoppages and stieet demonstra¬ 
tions to protest the aiiests. and irif- 
DOM FOR CARRH I () demands appeared 
on Madrid walls fastei than government 
workers could clean them off Protesters 
rallied in Pans and Rome Italy's C hris- 
tian Democratic government which is 
dependent on the tacit suppoit of the 
country s powerful and legal Communist 
Party was pul upon to express its con- 
cein 'bout Carrillos airest AsCainllo 
admitted after he was taken to Madrid's 
C arahanchel Prison "The longer 1 stay 
here, the more propaganda 1 am mak¬ 
ing for the Communist Party ” 

The Spanish government seemed to 
agree Last week it released C arrillo and 
his colleagues on bail, temporarily de¬ 
fusing the cnsis In fact, Carrillo's re¬ 
lease seemed tantamount to the legal¬ 
ization of hts presence in Spain, from 
which he had been exiled for nearly four 
decades He will probably not even be 
brought to trial before next spring, wfien 


Spam will hold its tirst pat liamentary 
elections since pic-Tranco days 

Spanish tighl-wingeis wanted C'ai- 
nllo tticd as a ‘teironst" foi alleged 
crimes committed during the Civil War 
But Madiid s C ourt of Public Oidci de¬ 
creed that Cairillo and his comiades 
should be chaiged with a relatively light 
offense- violating a law against mem- 
beiship in a paiiy submitting to an in¬ 
let national discipline that proposes to 
establish a totalitarian system" in Spain 
If tried and convicted, the C arahanchel 
Light could get as much as six ycats in 
prison 

Party Legality, rhoii lawyers ar¬ 
gue that the Spanish party- a mcmbei 
of the LuuvCommunist club claiming 
independence from Moscow along the 
demociatic line espoused by Italy's I n- 
rico Berlmguei - is not subject to inter¬ 
national discipline and hence the law is 
not applicable Thus the case may be¬ 
come a lest of Communist Parly legal¬ 
ity The Suarez government has suggest¬ 
ed that It might legalize the paiiy “at 
the right moment But that moment is 
still indefinite and the Communists are 
eager to have their status settled befoie 
the upcoming elections 

In a gesture calculated to force the 
issue, Carrillo surfaced three weeks ago 
—just before the referendum on polit¬ 
ical reform— at a Madrid press confer¬ 
ence Following 37 yeais in exile, mostly 
in France, he said he had slipped back 
into Spain in February 1976. after he 
was refused a legal passport—and had 
crossed the border several times 

For a while, at least, the regime ap¬ 
parently chose to Ignore Carrillo's illic¬ 
it return Indeed, some Madrileftos sus¬ 
pect that the government was not happy 
to have Carnllo as its captive They 
belwve that diehard Franquistas in the 


^aecurity police acted on their own in 
.making the arrest 

Camllo’s case, when and indeed if 
It comes to trial, could present the re- 
gime with a chance to seize the initia¬ 
tive and settle the issue of Communist 
Party legality at a moment when public 
opinion seemed to be backing Us cau¬ 
tious political reforms Spain wants to 
be in op the European Community, this 
IS not feasible until Madrid can boast 
free elections that include the left 

At the least, Carrillo's release will 
ease the stiained dialogue on political re¬ 
form between the Suilrez regime and the 


oppcsition parties Members of the 
“Commission of Nme," a ^oup of op¬ 
position leaders—both centrists and leg¬ 
ists, mcluding the Communists-who 
are to meet with the government to dis¬ 
cuss ground rules for the elections, had 
said that the ariests raised a “grave ob¬ 
stacle" to the talks But the negotiating 
team indicated after Carrillo's iclease 
that It would proceed this month with 
talks on a pre-electoral law that would 
put all political parties involved in the 
elections on an equal footing Should the 
Communists be included, Carrillo's tri¬ 
al could, conceivably, become academic 


LEBANON 

New Era—or No Man^ Land 


Beleaguered Beirut last week re¬ 
ceived a gift that a city wiacked by 19 
months of devastating civil war could 
truly appreciate Lebanon's capital the 
government promised would soon have 
a steady supply of elect! icity in place of 
the on-agdin ofT-again rations in effect 
since the generating plants got caught 
in the ciossfiie between the country's 
C hristidns and Moslems Regular pow¬ 
er would mean not only the return of 
such necessities as lights and refngci- 
alion but also the reappearance of moie 
llickets of the giowing aitci-dark life 
that was once a pait of Beirut s fiee- 
w heeling style 

With the eight-week-oJd truce, im¬ 
posed by an Aiab pcacc-kccpmg foice 
dominated by .Syrians lestaurants have 
begun seiving aflei dark foi the hrst 
time in months and nightclubs like the 
opulent Casino du Liban are jumping 
once moic Movie theaters reopened 
with a run ol The hxotust —which most 
Beirutis found tame compaicd with the 
all-too-ical honors they had experi¬ 
enced during the fighting 

No Substitute. Ihe wai did settle 
one thing as a tcgional headquarters foi 
businessmen, diplomats, educatois and 
jouinalists involved in the Middle last, 
there is no adequate substitute foi Bei¬ 
rut Neither Cano not Athens, Amman 
nor Teh I an has proved able to match 
prewar Beirut m seivices, location, ac¬ 
commodations. cicdturc comforts and 
just plain fun Nor does any other city 
offer the combination of political eco¬ 
nomic and cultural freedom that was the 
special Beirut cacnct But can that old 
Iteirut of amiable permissiveness ever be 
reconstructed ’ 

So far, there is reason foi both op¬ 
timism that It can and despairing fear 
that It cannot Physically, at least, the 
enormous rebuilding task has already 
begun The luxurious Venddme, least 
damaged of the tourist hotels in Beirut's 
seaside hotel district, managed to get re¬ 
furbished and reopened in time for New 
Year's At the urging of Synan-backed 
President Elias Sarkis, a former direc¬ 
tor of Lebanon's <%ntral bank, most of 
'Seiivt*( banl»—there were 73 of them 


clustered around Riad Solh Street be¬ 
fore the wai—will officially icsume busi¬ 
ness on Jan 17 Many ate functioning 
already, including the U S s Citibank, 
which now offers full-service banking in 
separate offices in the Christian and 
Moslem quarters of the city Some hank¬ 
ers fear a run on reopening day, but on 
the basis of experience so far among 
banks that have leopcncd more Beiru¬ 
tis are likely to deposit—from such war¬ 
time enterprises as looting and protec¬ 
tion rackets—than withdraw 

1 he city s once erratic watci supply 
has been restored the posl office is pio- 
cessing mail, and Beirut aiiport closed 
by shellfire duting the fighting, is open 
- and m fact jammed With lefugees 
streaming home and businessmen fly¬ 
ing in to resume operations, the waiting 
time for inbound flights is two wceks- 
plus • 

All told, the job of rebuilding will 
run into billions of dsillais Nine of the 
biggest hotels in the hotel district in¬ 
cluding the Beirut Hilton Phoenicia 
Intcr-Continental and Holiday Inn 
were so badly damaged that renovation 
will take at least a year 1 he stately St 
Geoiges Hotel, gtande dame of the dis¬ 
trict. will piobably have to be ra/ed and 
rebuilt The light industries, such as 
clothing, foodstuffs and plastics, that 
ringed Beirut have also been shattered 
In Mekalles alone, 10 factories wer^ de¬ 
stroyed in the battle over the Tel Zaa- 
tar refugee camp (Timi Aug 21) 

The key to the city s future may be 
the fate of central Beirut Before the v ar. 
this was the commercial and financial 
hub of the Middle East During the fight¬ 
ing, a 30-block patchwork of streets in 
the center was reduced to rubble 6.000 
shops and offices there were destroyed 
Ab.indoning the central area, many 
C'hiistian and Moslem businessmen are 
reopening in their own religious en¬ 
claves Victor Kassir, president of Bei¬ 
rut's merchants' association, fears that 
“tf the central district is left as a ruined 
no man's land. Beirut may de facto be¬ 
come partitioned permanently" One 
proposal to bulldoze the entire 30 block 
area.tnto the Mediterranean as landfill 



REPAIRMAN RESTORING BEIRUT PHONES 
The Exorcist wos fomei 


foi a new skyscraper commercial dis¬ 
trict, leaving the old city centet as a vast 
park •with underground space foi 6 000 
cars 

The no man s land is less of a woiry 
to most Beirutis howcsei than Ihc po¬ 
tential loss of picwai political treedoms 
At the request of Picsidcni Sarkis the 
Pailiament has voted cxtraoidinaty 
emergency powers to Premier ScIim 
Hoss, including auihoiits to impose 
piess censorship rule ihiough militaiv 
tribunals and ban publn. assembly Ihe 
.Sytian aimy acting on its own swag 
germg authority, has shut down eight 
Beirut publications that were cmical of 
a peace-keeping anangement in whicli 
the Syrians contiol everything down to 
mail delivery and traffic I our of ihs 
eight were small pro-Iraq oi pi o-1 1 by a 
journals - thus in eflcct anii-Syrian But 
An-Nahat I ebanon's most |»icsligious 
ncwspapei, and its I lench-languagc sis¬ 
ter daily I (hient Ia‘ lout were also 
closed Said 4H-^aha> Idiioi Michel 
Abu Jaudeh It would appeal that what 
IS in stoic is more ominous than what 
has aircadv happened 

Libeial Bciiutis aic angrilv dclci- 
mincd not to allow anything ominous 
to happen while they try to revive their 
city Christian Philosopher-Poliiician 
Charles Malik,arnetimc United Nations 
General Assembly president cites some 
of the limits to what Lebanon will en- 



MkTINAMIIUCA 

Girding for a Bloody Anniversary 


duie for Us Synan-impfosed peace “We 
will not give up our individual or our in¬ 
ternational fieedom We will not have 
a closed education system like that in 
some othei Oriental countries We will 
not be cut off from the West, and we 
Christians will not become a subservient 
minority like the Copts of Egypt ” 
Syrian Fist. At the moment, the 
Syrian fist is mainly poised over the Pal¬ 
estinian “rejectionists,” whom Syrian 
President Hafez Assad believes may 
try to impede a Lebanese settlement 
as a way of blocking peace talks with 
Israel Spoiadic fighting continues in 
Palestinian refugee camps Palestinian 
leaders angrily charge that the Syri¬ 
ans are using Saiqa, theit own Damas- 
cus-contiolled Palestinian commando 
gtoup, to provoke trouble so that Syr¬ 
ian soldieis can have an excuse to shoot 
up the dissident forces Palestinian lead¬ 
ers are also increasingly convinced that 
Damascus intends to eliminate them 
by assassination Last week a prominent 
member of the rejectionist Popular 
front for the Libetation of Palestine. 
Abdel Wahhab Tayyeb, 30, and his 
wife Khaldiyah were found dead in 
their West Beirut apartment In what 
was clearly a political rub-out, the 
couple—who wete discovered by Mrs 
Tayyeb’s sister, sometime Skyjacker 
Leila Khaled—had been killed by at 
least a dozen shots The Palestinians 
are trying to move their forces out of 
the Syrian eye into southern Lebanon, 
where they immediately face a new 
threat fiom local Christian forces and 
Israelis across the border 

Beirut's immense j nblems make it 
unlikely that for two or three years at 
least, the city will recover its old cos¬ 
mopolitan style and central commercial 
position If the Syrian-tied political 
binds continue to tighten, however, and 
the old freedoms that made Beiiut a 
marketplace oi ideas as well as gold and 
dollars vanish, the recovery may never 
occur 


Add another entry to the list of po¬ 
tential trouble spots around the world 
the barren but mineial-nch Aucama 
Deseit at the narrow bordei between 
Chile and Peru 

On one side of the frontier (see map). 
the Peruvians have been moving troops, 
Soviet-built I -55 tanks and Amencan- 
made armored personnel carriers mto 
burgeoning military bases in the south¬ 
ern border provinces On the other side, 
the Chileans, bracing for a possible in¬ 
vasion. are mining the desert, implant¬ 
ing tank traps and building fortifica¬ 
tions While tensions across this sere, 
spaisely populated frontier have smol¬ 
dered for nearly a century, the situation 
lately has become especially volatile as 
Peru and Chile frantically arm 

In recent months, for example, the 
Peiuvians have bought 36 modem So¬ 
viet Su-22 assault jets at a cost of $250 
million, and are thought to be negoti¬ 
ating for more Peru has a present stock 
of Soviet-made weaponry, which in¬ 
cludes some 250 T-55 tanks (200 more 
ate on order) and scores of SA-2 and 
SA-3 antiaircrafi missiles All this comes 
on top of a sizable arsenal acquired since 
the late 1960s—including French Mi¬ 
lage jets British patrol boats and U S 
tiansport planes—that has made Peru 
the leading military power on South 
America’s west coast 

The Russian role in Peru continues 
to worry Washington, even though Lima 
has uken a definite turn to the light in 
the past year‘Peru is still $500 million 
in hiKik to Moscow, and Peruvian pilots 
have been receiving flight training in 
C uba from Soviet advisers 

Chile, with 79.600 men under arms 
(v 63,000 for the Peruvians), would be 
the underdog in any set-to with its north¬ 
ern neighbor, partly because it has found 


modern weapons almost impossible to 
buy Reason the U S and Britain have 
imposed tight embargoes on sales of 
arms to General Augusto Pinochet’s re¬ 
gime because of its callous record on 
human rights Although Chile has be¬ 
gun leceiving about SO Amencan F-5B 
and A-37 warplanes, ordered before the 
embargo, they may not be a match for 
Peru's Russian-made Su-22s, especially 
if Soviet training improves the quality 
of Peruvian pilots 

American-made F -4 Phantoms, 
which can easily handle the Su-22s and 
are eagerly sought by Chile's air force, 
aie barred by the embargo Chilean 
commanders also feel that they desper¬ 
ately need better tanks and more an¬ 
titank and antiaircraft missiles While 
Santiago has been able to make some 
puichases from private arms traders, the 
weapons acquir^ have been relatively 
unsophisticated and expensive Moans 
a senior military analyst in Santiago. 
"Chile gets less for more ” 

Rich Deposits. The issue inflaming 
the Chilean and Peiuvian nationalism, 
which IS pulling the two countiics to the 
brink of war, is possession of the Ata¬ 
cama Desert's rich deposits of copper 
silver and nitrates Peru lust the land to 
Chile duimg the Wai of the Pacific 
(1879-1883) Since then, Peruvian lead¬ 
ers occasionally have talked about re¬ 
gaining the lost territory, hinting that 
this would be accomplished by the wat s 
centenary- now only two years away 

Some of the recent increase in bel¬ 
licosity on both sides may reflect cal¬ 
culated attempts by both Chiles Pino¬ 
chet and Peruvian President F tancisco 
Morales Bermudez to take their coun¬ 
trymen's minds off the soaring inflation 
and unemployment that plague both na¬ 
tions Yet the Peruvians’ centurv-old bit 
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ter hatred towaid their southern neigh¬ 
bors IS real and runs deep To this day. 
for example, misbehaving Peruvian chil- 
dien are disciplined with the threat 
“You'll be given to the Chileans” The 
anti-Chilean mood has intensified with 
the approach of the centenary 

A further recent irriutinn in Peru- 
vian-Chilean relations has been the two 
counti ics' inability to agree on a formu¬ 
la for giving the Bolivians the access to 
the sea they lost when, as an ally of Peru 
they were also defeated in the War of 
the Pacific Chile recently offered to cede 
a strip along its border with Peru to Bo¬ 
livia as a con idor to the sea But Peru ob¬ 
jected and invoked its right, obtained 
under a 1929 treaty, to veto any further 
change in status of territory that had 
once belonged to it One leason for its 
objection is that Peru opposes the cre¬ 
ation ofa buffer between it and Chile 

Armed Conflict. If war broke out, 
Peru’s armoi and modern planes would 
probably bliU about 3S miles into the 
Atacama But the Chileans, regarded by 
some mihtary men as the better fight¬ 
ers and tacticians, might be able to re¬ 
group and eventually push back the Pe¬ 
ruvians An armed conflict, if it did 
occur, would not only take a bloody toll 
of the participants but could also tempt 
other countries on the contment into 
simitar action Potentially volatile ter¬ 
ritorial disputes, for example, simmer 
between Venezuela and both Guyana 
and Colombia, and also between Peru 
and Ecuador 

To head off any Penivian-Chilean 
clash, Latin Amencan bishops and U S 
diplomats, among others, have been try¬ 
ing to defuse the situation However, 
both countries have already sufliBred a 
defeat—wasting valuable resources on 
arms at a. time when the money could 
have been spent on advancing their un- 
desdeveioiMd wvmmrties 


•OUTH AFRICA 

Soweto: the Students lake Over 


Bloodshed Hand-to-hand fighting 
in crowded streets Helicopter-borne po¬ 
lice remforcements swooping down into 
black ghettos There were all the signs 
of another racial conflict in the black 
townships of white-ruled South Africa 
last week—all, thakis, except one This 
time blacks were fighting blacks, not 
whites, in an outburst of violence over 
the Christmas holidays that left at least 
26 dead in three ghettoized Cape Town 
suburbs Langa, Ouguletu and Myanga 
The cause of the black-on-black 
mayhem was a dnve by young black stu¬ 
dents to expand further the power they 
have wielded m the ghettos since last 
June, when the bloodiest lactal demon¬ 
strations in South African history shook 
the country Back then it was Soweto, 
the huge (pop 1 2 million), black sub¬ 
urb of Johannesburg, that erupted The 
violence there, touched off by black an¬ 
ger over the forced use of the whites’ Af¬ 
rikaans language in black school in¬ 
struction, spread rapidly Since then 
effective political power in Soweto as 
well as so.me other black enclaves, has 
migrated to an underground organiza¬ 
tion of several hundr^ young blacks 
known as the Soweto Students Repre¬ 
sentative Council (SSRC) I.ast month the 
SSKC declared a ban on all Christmas 
celebrations to commemorate those who 
died in June When student colleagues 
in Cape Town tried to emulate the SSRC 
by demanding a boycott of Chiistmas 
holiday work, their effortj met with stiff 
resistance from migrant workers and led 
to the latest fratricidal violence 

Soweto’s blacks iflsist that the death 


toll in their township alone last June was 
at least 350. or more than double the of- 
ficiai toll of >168 (The government now 
admits that most of the officially dead 
were shot in the back) Dozens of stu¬ 
dents are still detained under draconian 
security laws, and at least 1.000 others 
face trial on such catchall charges as 
causing public violence Perhaps anoth¬ 
er l,(X)0 students, fearing further police 
pressure in the form of post-midnight se¬ 
curity sweeps have fled South Africa for 
neighboring Botswana and Swaziland 

For five months after the June ri¬ 
ots. Soweto was off limits to white jour¬ 
nalists, government officials insisted that 
their safety could not be guaranteed 
Among the few who have bwn allowed 
into the township is Timf’s Africa Bu¬ 
reau Chief Lee Griggs His report 

Christmas in Soweto this yeai was 
grimmer and even more subdued than 
usual Workers, many of them living at 
01 below the effective poverty line for 
South Africa’s urban blacks, tradition¬ 
ally spend their modest year-end bonus¬ 
es on a few toys, a bottle or two of bran¬ 
dy for a party, or peihaps a new piece 
of furniture for the drab little single-sto¬ 
ry bnck'houscs in which they live 

But even the usual small pleasures 
have been denied to many Sowetoans 
this Christmas The township is in un¬ 
official mourning for its many hundreds 
of missing The mourning period was 
mounted by students still at liberty in 
Soweto, as a mark of respect for their ab¬ 
sent colleagues After some initial resis¬ 
tance. Soweto’s ciders generally com- 
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HDfMV WOMAN « YOUNGSTERS FLEEING BLACK 

plied with leaflets distributed by SSRC 
calling for a moratorium on Christmas 
presents, parties, the exchange of greet¬ 
ing cards and any other outward sign of 
celebration One group of students went 
so far as to break up a wedding cei- 
emony as “inappropriate", since then, 
many marriages have been postponed 
One SSRC leaflet warns “it is on such ik- 
casions that liquor is served and people 
generally tend to be dr <nk and nieiry " 
Shut Up ShubGons. Theic is anoth¬ 
er reason why there was less heavy 
dnnking in Soweto this Chiistmas 
-government-owned beer halls and li¬ 
quor stores, burned down by students 
last June in protest against white author¬ 
ity, have not been rebuilt Moreover, yet 
another SSRC directive demanded that 
the hundreds of illegal shebeens (speak¬ 
easies) close down during the mourning 
penod After the Are-bombing of a few 
that suyed open, the shebeen queens 
(women operate most speakeasies) duly 
shut up shop, and Sowetoans did their 
Christmas drinking quietly at home 
Student power, in cflbct, rules So¬ 
weto today Says David Thebehalt, 37 
who as chairman of the Urban Bantu 
Council (U B C ) serves as Soweto s un¬ 
official mayor ‘The parents were 
shocked at flrst by how the kids behaved 
during the nots However a lot of us 
soon realized that the students were only 
flghtmg the battles we should have 
fought years ago but dtdn t have the 
courage to flght Now the parents sol¬ 
idly support the students, white they 
don’t always agree with the tactics " 
Although born and bred in Soweto, 
Thebehali is not popular there because 
he 15 an appointee and therefore con¬ 
sidered a stooge of the white govern ment 
in Pretoria But he is doing his best to im¬ 
prove essential services in Soweto Last 


•ONGLACK CAPE TOWN VIOLENCE 

week T hebehali joined the mayoi of Jo- 
hanncsbuig in establishing a fund tai- 
geted at $I 15,000, to help lebuild some 
of the facilities destroyed last June 

Soweto today is still pock-marked by 
the burned-out hulks of buildings de¬ 
stroyed in those riots But fhehchali 
points out that shebeens aside, viitual- 
ly eveiy damaged structure was a symbol 
of white contiol Bantu administration 
offices, banks, schools police stations 
Useful facilities like clinics, and private¬ 
ly run cultufhl centeis. such as the 
Y M C A and YWCA, were purposely 
spared The “goveinment claims that 
the violence and destruction heie was 
mindless.' says Thebehali ‘But see for 
yourself what was burned and what 
wasn t The kids knew what they were 
doing' 

SOWETO “MAYOR" THEBEHALI 



Thebehali carefully steers clear of 
politics Says he “My job is to provide 
a tetter qi^ity of life and tetter ser¬ 
vices to the jjeople I leave it to others 
to pursue the political role ” 

That role is fllled at the moment by 
the SSRC Since the June riots, it has 
three times tried to force Soweto’s 250,- 
000 workers to stay home in a show of 
solidat ity with student protests, but with 
only limited effect Too many Sowetoans 
live too close to poverty to risk losing 
even a day’s pay The current mourn¬ 
ing campaign has been more successful 
SSRC plans Its next show of strength this 
week, when Soweto's schools are sched¬ 
uled to reopen It has vowed to keep 
the township's 180,000 children home 
to protest the poor quality of pnmary 
and secondary education—free and 
compulsory for South Africa's whites but 
only optional for blacks, who must pay 
annual school fees of around $75 

Last week the government promised 
free textbooks fot most black schoolchil¬ 
dren by 1978. and Soweto’s parents and 
“Mayor" Thebehali hope the students 
will relent and drop the boycott But 
SSRC IS adamant ‘We undei stand our 
parents anguish,' says a Soweto high 
school senior named Michael, who as a 
known SSRC sympathizer is on the lun 
from the police and sleeps in a different 
house every night We know as well as 
they do that education is the ukiI of our 
liberation in the long tun but not the sec¬ 
ond-class schooling we get undet the 
Bantu Lducat'on Act We must keep up 
the pressure to force the whites to give 
us the same education they have 

American Heroes. Since he too is 
wanted by the (xilice as an SSRC agi¬ 
tator. another student. Shadrack 17, 
met me in a remote section of Soweto 
“We are not a bunch of bomb-thiow- 
ing radicals," he insisted ‘ Because we 
struggle for a decent ediKution, the au¬ 
thorities call us Communists What rub¬ 
bish' My heroes are not Marx and lenin 
They aie Abraham Lincoln and Mar¬ 
tin Luthci King Our campaign is peace¬ 
ful. non-Communist and nonviolent 
How many police have been killed in 
this bloodshed'' Thice'' That should 
piovc which side is the violent one " (Of- 
hcially. the SSRC has deplored Arebomb- 
ings buttressing its boycott) 

Soweto's white police commander, 
Brigadier Jan Visser, has promised that 
when the schools reopen this week, his 
men will be ‘circumspect, noi interfere 
with the educational process and con- 
Ane IthemselvesI to controlling criminal 
elements " But the authorities are com¬ 
mitted to keeping schools open for any 
students who want to defy the boycott 
If SSRC tries intimidation to keep chil¬ 
dren away, Pretoria is likely to counter 
with Its tough, heavily armed and most¬ 
ly white not police It was the presence 
of not police in Soweto last J une that en¬ 
raged student protesters and ultimately 
led to the shootings If police turn up 
again in the township, Soweto may have 
still more reason for mourning. 



llAlY 

Mose Out of Joint 

'» 

> Italian intellectuals were up in arms 
Distinguished essayists wrote diatribes 
against “inflexible technociacy " Some 
even suggested banning Honda motor¬ 
cycles from the Apennme peninsula as 
a way of exacting revenge for sullied na¬ 
tional honor The cause of all the in¬ 
dignation was what Italians saw as an 
outrageous cultural slight It came ftom 
Japan, of all places, and was aimed at 
one of the most beloved of 19th century 
Italians the impish little wooden mar¬ 
ionette Pinocchio 

Heavens to Geppetto' Carlo Collo- 
di's 1883 children's classic. The Adven¬ 
tures of Pinocchio, had incurred the 
wrath of citi/ens in the Japanese city of 
Nagoya Calling themselves P// 10 A 10 U'o 
Aiau Kai (Association to Wash Pinoc¬ 
chio), they demanded lecall of 19 Jap¬ 
anese editions of the book available in 
stores and libraries Their argument P/- 
nncr//io stiesses disci imination against 
disabled unfortunates and must not “be 
lead by our children " 

Shiftless Schemers. The Japanese 
bear no grudge against Pinocchio him¬ 
self who in ColUxli's tale is afflicted with 
disabilities enough befoie achieving his 
dream of becoming a flesh-and-blood 
lioy Their objections focus on the book's 
(wo nc ci-do-wells the 1 o\ and the Cat, 
shiftless schemers posing as mendicants 
who ate lame (the Fox) and blind (the 
Cat) while meriily fleecing the gullible 
young puppet Bv the end of the tale 
the Cat IS truly sightless and minus a 
paw, while the Fox does not fate too 
well eithei —he ends up thin almost 
hairless and without a tail 

The Japanese have traditionally re¬ 


garded open comment on physical in¬ 
firmities as bad manners Accordingly, 
they have been backing away for some 
time from such oflbnsive terminology as 
* mekura no kojik 1 (blind beggar) and hik - 
ko no kojiki (lame beggar) in their trans¬ 
lations of the Italian tale. Nowadays the 
two villains are usually referred to in 
Japanese translations as “a cat with bad 
eyesight" and “a fox with weak legs " 
Yasuo Shikata, 36. leader of the 
Wash Pinocchio group, feels that the 
cleaning up has not gone far enough 
He notes that at least one uneuphemired 
edition of Pinocchio, punted in l%7. is 
still on sale He complains that illustra¬ 
tions of the cat wearing opaque eyeglass¬ 
es and the fox struggling along on a 
crutch “give the impression of the ab¬ 
jectness of disability and stress discrim¬ 
ination against disabled unfortunates " 
The group's campaign has drawn a pub¬ 
lic apology foi “thoughtlessness" from 
the major Japanese publisher of the chil¬ 
dren s classic, along with promises to 
Withdraw at least four editions 

Japanese honor may be partially sat¬ 
isfied but some Italians see the affair 
as an assault on then traditional human¬ 
ism Writing in Milan's Coinere della 
Seta Essayist Luigi Compagnone jest¬ 
ingly defended the Cat and the Fox as 
' two small-time cheats, emeritus cham¬ 
pions of the art of getting by,' a talent 
that he says is attributed to the people 
of southern Italy Japan, he added, is 
"a superindustrialired countiy where 
the myths of superproduction have in¬ 
serted themselves in the daily reality to 
the point of spasm It does not know 01 
accept anything but the frightening mo¬ 
rality of integral efflcienc;^ which is the 
squalid religion of modem times 

Alas, that religion mav be spreading 
Umberto Bosco a nofbd Rome Univer¬ 


sity professor of literature, added his 
voice to the defense of Pinocchio He 
also recalled unhappily that in a TV doc¬ 
umentary on Dante, squeamish Italian 
officials asked him not to quote the poet's 
description of Neapolitan King Charles 
II—“the cripple of Jerusalem ” 


SOVIET UNION 

The Kiev Buzz Saw 

The signal, according to some radio 
operators who have heard it ratcheting 
over their headsets, sounds like a buzz 
saw Others have compared the racket 
with the sound of an electric mixer or 
the continuous firing of machine guns 
Since July, short-wave radio operators 
in Europe, the U S and elsewhere have 
been torftiented by a mysterious radio 
beam that Western intelligence sources 
say emanates from what is probably the 
world's most powerful transmitter a 2 
million-watt l^viet military radar sta¬ 
tion near Kiev 

The behemoth is apparently part of 
a Soviet effort to develop long-distance, 
over-the-honzon radar Its signal, which 
pulses ten times a second, is four times 
more powerful than the most potent ci¬ 
vilian radio stations, sometimes it is aug¬ 
mented by a smaller transmitter near 
the Black Sea town of Nikolayev 

Aching eardrums are the least of the 
problems caused by the Soviet signal 
Norwegian ship-to-shore radio has been 
blocked on occasion, telecommunica¬ 
tions between Western nations and their 
embassies in Asia and the Middle Fast 
have been impeded Radio operators as 
far away as Australia have been both¬ 
ered by the transmissions 

Nicknamed the “monster 01 “Ivan 
the Terrible " the Soviet station ranges 
across the standard short-wave radio 
band, sometimes jamming as many as 
too frequencies at once Its directional 
beam sweeps across northern Europe 
and reflects off the Arctic ionosphere to 
scan the U S foi missile launchings In¬ 
terference seems to be most severe in 
Scandinavia 

Scattered Bursts. With complaints 
streaming in fiom maritime aeronautic 
and amateut radio operators, the U S 
Federal Communications Commission 
and European governments have dis¬ 
patched stiff ptotests Belatedly, the 
Russians concede that their experi¬ 
ments' could 'cause interference of 
short duration to radio facilities' 

Although they are still operating it 
at full power, the Russians have cut 
back the Kiev buzz saw s schedule from 
hours at a time to scattered one- and 
two-minute bursts To stem criticism 
they are also dodging vital safety ser¬ 
vice and amateur frequencies 'It s be¬ 
come a cat-and-mouse game says 
Douglas Spalt an rcc treaty bianch 
official Meanwhile Western states can 
do little else about the big noisemaker 
except ask for cooperation 
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SANJAY GANDHI ADDRESSING YOUTH RAUY, INDIRA GANDHI SKAKING IN NEW DELHI 

INDIA 

A Tiff Between Longtime Friends 


‘*1b be consckHis 
that you are 
Isnbrantofthe 
facts is a great 
step to knowiedger 

BenjuiTiin Disraeli 
1804-1881 

Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno¬ 
rance of their existence 
A precautionary step in 
the direction of knowledge 
tor the multinational com¬ 
pany planning an interna¬ 
tional marketing strategy is 
to get in touch with the 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales department 

There you will find tacts 
on cities, countries, conti¬ 
nents and cultures that may 
prove helpful in drawing up 
a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de 
lighted to help 



For multtnattoruil marketing 


bvei since 1969, India s Pnmc Min¬ 
ister indiia Gandhi and the Moscow- 
ieaning C ommunist Party of India (CPI) 
have bwn the best of friends The C PI 
helped keep Mrs Gandhi in power that 
year when she diove the Old Guaid out 
of her ruling Congress Paity, splitting 
hei paity in the piocess it supported 
hci again. w,hen she declared a state of 
emergency in June 1975 and suspended 
many civil liberties In consequence the 
CPI was the only’opposition party with¬ 
out a single member ariested 

As time passed, however the CPI 
grew more and more woiried It was 
concerned about Mis Gandhi's seem¬ 
ingly rightist economic policies—her 
concessions to piivate industry, aboli¬ 
tion of compulsoiy bonus payments for 
woikers and curbs on union activity 
7 he CPI was also uneasy about Mrs 
Gandhis ambitious son. Sanjay, 30. 
whose strength is growing—he is cur¬ 
rently using the youth wing of the party 
as a power base—and whose politics 
seem firmly nonideoiogical, pragmatic 
and downright anti-Communist Two 
months ago in a scarcely veiled refei- 
cncp to Sanjay's following, the CPl spoke 
out against a reactionary caucus within 
the ruling party The CPI supported Mrs 
Gandhi's 20-point program foi social re¬ 
form, but pointedly withheld support 
from Sanjay*s five-point youth program, 
which calls for mcreased family plan¬ 
ning. more tree planung, better sanita¬ 
tion. higher literacy and the abolition 
of dowries 

Now Mrs Gandhi has angrily struck 
back at the Communists In a surprise 
attack, delivered in a speech to Congress 
Party leaders m New Delhi, she lajled 


that the Communist assault on Sanjay 
was realty an attack on her ('He is small 
fry”) The Communists, she declared, 
“say they support me, but Iheie can be 
no greatei insult than to say I could be 
influenced by reactionancs ' Last week, 
in a stern but apparently local action 
state authorities in Uttar Ptadesh ariest- 
ed about 70 CPI members who were oi- 
ganiztng a New Year piotest against 
price uses 

Ruble Squabble. Nobody has been 
more embarrassed by the Gandhi attack 
than the CPi s pation, the Soviet Union 
Havng had a 20-yeai Tieaty of Peace 
Friendship and Cooperation with India 
in force since 1971, however, Moscow 
was not eager to let its special relation¬ 
ship with India evaporate over a tiff Ac¬ 
cordingly. It responded to Mrs Gandhi's 
attack on the CPi by tacitly supporting 
Sapjay's piogram Even more explicitly, 
the Soviets announced that they would 
supply 5'/' tons of crude oil to New Del¬ 
hi over the next four years, cushioning 
India against opre price hikes during 
that period The Russians also agreed 
to supply 200 tons of heavy water 
(known as deuteiium oxide) for India's 
nuclear program and hinted that a two- 
year squabble over the luble-rupee ex¬ 
change rate would soon be settled to In¬ 
dia's satisfaction 

That left the CPi isolated and seem¬ 
ingly fl’iendless. The party still has nom¬ 
inal influence in the state of Kerala, 
where a coalition government is led by 
a Communist chief minister, Achutha 
Menon But the fall of the government 
m Kerala—the last state not controlled 
directly Mrs Gandhi’s Congress Par¬ 
ty—is regarded as a foregone ccmciusion. 







Perverbs and Snowballs 


O 
to 
sec 
mans 
stern 
poetic 
thought 
publicly 
expanding 
recklessly 
imaginative 
mathematical 
inventiveness, 
opcnmindedness 
unconditionally 
superfecundating 
nonantagonist ical 
hypersophisticated 
interdenominational 
intcrpeneti abilities 
This pyiamid of words, each one a 
letter longei than the one above, is a 
snowball sentence Read with care from 
lop to bottom It actually makes sense 
As diflicuit to compose as they are to 
pmnounce, ,sentences like these are 
common coinages of OuLiPo—an ab¬ 
breviation of Ouvtmt de lAtteiature Po~ 
lentielle (Workshop of Potential Lilei- 
aturei OuLiPo's 17 members—all Paris- 
based wi Iters and scientists—meet once 
a month at weil-lubncated lunches to 
discuss the creation of new liteiary stiuc- 
tures, most of them based on mathemat¬ 
ical forms Asks the group s formal man¬ 
ifesto 'Must we abide by the known 
recipes and obstinately refuse to imag¬ 
ine new formulas’ What certain writers 
have introduced in their fashion, with 


indromes Other OuLiPoian inventions 
are equally astonishing Poet Jean Les- 
cuie’s N (or V) -1-7 formula takes the 
noun or verb of a given text and leplac- 
es It with the seventh of the following 
nouns (or verbs) in any given dictionary 
In the February issue of Sciennfit Arne/- 
wan. Columnist Martin Gardner, an Ou¬ 
LiPo fan converts the opening two lines 
of Moby Dwk into "Call me islandei 
Some yeggs ago—never mind how long 
piectsely—having little oi no Mongol in 
my purulence and nothing particular to 
interest me on shortbread. 1 thought I 
would sail about a little and see the wa¬ 
tery partiality of the worrimcnt' 

Strip Flipper. Oul iPo sonly Amer¬ 
ican, Harry Mathews, has contributed 
' perverbs” —combined provei bs per¬ 
muted until the mind is di/yied and the 
meaning transmogrified Lvery cloud 
IS another man s poison', The road to 
Hell IS paved with i oiling stones Poet 
Jacques Bens writes "irrational sonnets' 
based on the value of pi earned to the 
fourth decimal place 3 1415 The 14 
lines are divided into groups containing 
three, one four one and five lines—in 
that order Perec s greatest verbalistic 
missile IS a hpogram-a composition 
that completely omits one letter of the 
alphabet There is not a single e in his 
highly praised novel, Im Divpaiinon 
--an omission that some critics failed 
to notice "There were no nr oblems of in¬ 
spiration,” recalls Perec ^Aftet a while, 
the letters of the alphabet became the 
real characters of the^ovel" 

OuLiPoets have a host of illustrious 


talent (indeed genius) OuLiPo intends predecessors the Greek poet Pindar 
to do systematically and scientifically (circa 500 B C ) wrote an ode without 
and if need be by resorting to the good using the letter sigma Lewis C arroll, an 


offices of computers' 

'Structure is the work of 
Oul iPo," explains Mathe- 
magician Fianyois Lei lon- 
nais 75, a founder of the or¬ 
ganization "We are not 
interested in great literature, 
though we appreciate it" 
Adds Novelist Georges Per¬ 
ec ''We reject the noble 
image of literature as a divine 
inspiration In our view lan- 



Oxford mathematician better known for 
the Abie books liked to mix the logic 
of numbers with the freedom ol dreams 
In this century, James Joyce. Geitrudc 
Stem ce cummmgs and Vladimir Na¬ 
bokov all enjoyed the pleasures of aiith- 
inetic while exploring the pciipheiies of 
language But it was not until I960 that 
the newly formed OuLiPo oifiCMtcd at 
the shotgun wedding of science and lit 
erature Its first and still most remark¬ 
able product was Ceni MtUe Millt(ud\ 
de Poems (A Hundred Ihousand Bil¬ 
lion Pixims) written by the late Ray¬ 
mond Queneau a novelist (Aazie dans 
le M^ito)and co-founder of OuLiPo T he 
book consists of ten sonnets, ingeniously 
sliced into 14 strips By flipping the strips 
left or right, the reader can construct 
10*^ intelligible ptxrms 

OuLiPo's lunatic fringework also in¬ 
cluded spoonerisms - deliberate slips of 
the tongue that gave different leanings 
to mexicons Talcs were written by ihe 
"decision tree' method used in piogram- 
ming computers presenting the reader 
with choices For example Qucncau's 
A Taletn Your Own Fashion begins "Do 
you wish to hear the story of the three 
alert little beans' If yes )ump to 4 if 
not jump to 2 Picking 4 the reader 
continues "Once there were three little 
beans diessed in green if vou like 
the description jump to 5 If you picfci 
another description, lump to 9” In ef¬ 
fect the reader writes his own story 
The story that no readei can write 
tells where OuLiPos cxpciimenis will 
end In addition to a (iilogy of black- 
and blue-humored novels Hloath The 
Conveisions, The Sinking of the Odia- 
dek Stadium) Mathews has recently 
composed poems to be printed on 
Mbbius strips works based on algo¬ 
rithms and even a sentence that spo¬ 
ken bv a crow toa scareciow 

I contains in sequence the 
sivunds vif all the letters in the 
alphabet "Hay, he seedy' 
He-effigy hate-shy jaky yel¬ 
low man, oh peck vou ate 
rusty you've edible vou cx- 
wise he'" 

To fashion suih cie- 
ations the Oul iPoiaris must 
be as Martin Ciardnci char¬ 
acterizes them whimsical 


guage IS a kind of putty that 
we can shape ' 

Among the stranger 
shapes issuing from the 
OuLiPo factory are palin¬ 
dromes—words or state¬ 
ments that read identically 
backward and forward 
“Straw'’ No, too stupid a fad 
I put soot on warts.” is ele¬ 
mentary to an OuLiPo mem¬ 
ber Perec has produced Ou- 
LtPo's longest pftitndrome a 
StOOO-lelto' Ureatiae—on pal- 




and slightly mad as well 
as brilliant and Uk^ little 
know'll Bui in ati as in sci¬ 
ence, exper iment leads to dis¬ 
covery and to higher forms 
of expression and invention 
Poet Wallace Stevens once 
observed 'In the world v'f 
words, the imagination is one 
ol the forces of nature Ou¬ 
LiPo ts a tour de foicc of na¬ 
ture --and yet another pnxif 
that the gap belween science 
and art can still be bridged 


THE TRANSITION 



Shakedown Cruise for the Carter Crew 


It vvas a kind of shakedown cruise 
- shakier at times, perhaps, than Jimmy 
C artcr might have wished But it accom¬ 
plished the general purposes the Pres¬ 
ident-elect hud in mind I or the hrst 
time C alter last week assembled his top 
aides C abinet nominees and other up¬ 
per-echelon appointees giving them a 
chance to get to know each other and 
to begin wrestling with the problems 
they will inherit on Jan 20 

Tax Cuts. The setting lor the gath- 
ei mg was a woi Id apart from the now fa¬ 
milial rusticity of Plains Musgrove 
Plantation, an I 800-acrc estate on St Si¬ 
mons Island, just off the Cieorgia coast 
The ojuilent spread is owned by Smith 
Bagley an hen to the Reynolds tobac¬ 
co fortune and a longtime friend of the 
President-elect Calter has been there 
before, and, as in the past, he observed 
the political piopnety of paying Bagley 
$ 100 a day Most of the entoui age stayed 
at the Cloister Hotel on nearby Sea Is¬ 
land (their bills like Caitci's, were t>aid 
from the S2 million transition fund) 

Ihe mam talks were held in a Tu- 
dor-style home nestled in dense tropi¬ 
cal foliage overlooking marshland 
where C arter slipped away to do some 
fishing As the discussions went on the 
Cicorgian stressed his intention to icor- 
gani/e the Oovernment He told his 
nominees that no buieauciacv is sacio 
sanct and that they ' should not become 
seduced by what exists m their depart¬ 
ments The group also considered the 
package of jobs legislation and tax cuts 
ihat Calter will stKin propose to stim¬ 
ulate the economy ()n Capitol Mill 
House HcmiKrais were alieady plan¬ 
ning to introduce a bill inctcasing the 
current S2 billion public works program 
to S4 billion A -1 extra S2ibillion could 
i.ieatc upwards of 300 000jobs 

I he sessions behind the closed doors 
went smiKMhly enough but C arter and 
his choices to run the Ciovernment 
caused some confusion when they met 
with the pre^ss The most troublesome 
and bcwildeting problem revolved 
aiound (alters camp.iign pledge that 
he would cut $5 billion to $7 billion from 
the defense budget by reducing waste 
and inefficiency tven some of the re¬ 
pot lers who had followed him closely 
got the idea that what ( artei meant was 
that he would i educe the Pentagon's 
budget tight away and in .disiilutc terms 
that under hts control the military 
wcmld spend up to $7 billion less than it 
did under the I oid Administration 
But ITcIcnse Secretary designate 
Harold Brown told icpisitets that mtl- 
itaiy requirements could push the bud¬ 


get above Pord s—even without figuring 
in the added cost of inflation As for cuts. 
Brown sard that they would take time 
and that 'we may be working up to [such 
cuts! without reducing the effectiveness 
of the military Carter himself said that 
he had never meant that spending could 
be cut in absolute terms but that he 
would trim as much as $7 billion in waste 
from overall defense spending—leaving 
open the possibility that the overall bud¬ 
get could actually inctease 

In the narrowest sense, C arter is cor¬ 
rect in insisting that he promised noth¬ 
ing more than that during the campaign 


But without question he did leave many 
voters including highly sophisticated 
ones, with the impiession that he had 
promised an absolute reduction in de¬ 
fense sjxmding- -and was now reneging 
More confusion centered on Caner s 
plans for welfare reform As a candi¬ 
date Carter flatly promised to impiove 
the cumbersome system during hts first 
year in office Yet loseph Califano, who 
IS in line to become iitw Secretary, told 
correspondents that "it may be a while' 
before the changes could be achieved, 
and that they may depend upon the 
economy reviving enough to produce the 
taxes to finance the restructuring 
Other developments 


► Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev said that he would welcome a sum¬ 
mit meeting with the new President pro¬ 
vided that suitable pi ogress was made 
between then two countnes, apparently 
refernng to arms control Carter has al¬ 
ready said that he would like to meet 
with Brezhnev if the Soviets showed a 
clear interest in easing world tensions 
^ Caitei vowed that his Adminis¬ 
tration would not let New York C ity go 
into bankiuptcy Meeting with Mayor 
Abraham Beame and New York's Gov¬ 
ernor Hugh Carey, the President-elect 
did not spell out what rescue plans he 


had in mind but his assurances were ex¬ 
pected to encourage banks and unions 
to help refinance some of the city's oner¬ 
ous debt Asked for a reaction to the 
meeting, Carey beamed ‘Peachy " 

► Carter previewed a code of ethics 
for members of his Administration that, 
in his words ‘ will require complete di¬ 
vestiture of any kind of financial rela¬ 
tionship that might constitute a conflict 
of inteiest, and a complete revelation of 
any economic holdings All the Cab¬ 
inet-level appointees have agreed to con¬ 
form to the code, the toughest evei im¬ 
posed Jtiy an incoming President 
^ ^ Carter indicated that he would en¬ 
dorse former Maine Governor Kenneth 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT CARTER RETURNING FROM FISHING TRIP OFF ST SIMONS ISLAND 
A significant hedge on a familiar campaign slogan 
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B Curtis to succeed Robert S Strauss 
as Democratic National chairman 
Complaints that Carter had few new 
faces in his Cabinet were dying down, 
but he was still being cnticized for nam¬ 
ing Griffin Bell as his Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Carter claimed that the Atlanta 
lawyer and formei federal judge was be¬ 
ing unfairly atucked for belonging to re¬ 
stricted clubs (see box) 

After two of his other Cabinet nom¬ 
inees had seemed to contradict his ear¬ 
lier pledges. Caiter made a point of re¬ 
minding the men and women gathered 
on St Simons that he considers them 


“equally responsible” with him "for car¬ 
rying out my campaign promises" 
Clearly the President-elect faces a dif¬ 
ficult problem m reconciling his expan¬ 
sive campaign pledges with the hard 
facts of political reality Indeed, Jimmy 
Carter himself made a significant hedge 
last week During his spectacular rise 
to the presidency, he often followed up 
a campaign pledge with the confident 
declaration, “and you can depend on it *' 
Trying to define the changes he hopes 
to make in the defense budget. Carter 
said at Musgrove Plantation, “1 thmk 
you can depend on it ” 


fv^ere Atlanta’s ‘Big Mules’ Relax 


“1 have been angered and disgusted, 
not to mention sickened and saddened 
by my fellow newsmen." confessed Jack 
Tarver, publisher ol the Atlanta Jour¬ 
nal zni Conuitutton. in an indignant ed¬ 
itorial last week “It would serve us right 
if the judge were to tell us where to stick 
the attorney generalship and we wound 
up with another John Mitchell or Rich¬ 
ard Kleindienst ” 

The judge, of course, is Attorney 
General-designate Gnffin Bell The 
cause of Tarver's outrage was the coast- 
to-coast outcry over the fact that Bell 
and two other top-lsvel Jimmy Carter 
appointees belong to Atlanta's Piedmont 
Dnving Club, which bars membership 
to blacks and Jews (the other appoin¬ 
tees Atlanta Banker Bert Lance, Car¬ 
ter's proposed budget director, and 
Houston Businessman Charles Duncan 
Jr., a former Atlanta resident who was 
nominated as Deputy Secretary of De¬ 
fense) Bell and Lance have promised 
to resign, but at week’s end IXincan had 
not yet decided what to do 

As the club’s defenders correctly 
pouited out, many other cities also have 


clubs that bar Jews ana blacks—and 
high-level officials of previous Admin¬ 
istrations have belonged to them 

As for the Piedmont, Member Jack 
Spalding, editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
explains, “About the only way you can 
be assured of getting a membership is 
to be a of a member " Ironically, 
the three Carter appointees are excep¬ 
tions—all are self-made men 
■ 

The club, housed in a Tudor-style 
mansion a few minutes from downtown 
Atlanta, was founded m 1887 as a place 
for gentlemen to show off their fine hors¬ 
es The club's 1,000 members are most¬ 
ly business and social lions—known to 
Atlantans as “Big Mules"—who pay an 
initiation fee of $4,500 and annual dues 
of $750 Once mayors automatically be¬ 
came honorary members—if they did 
not already belong The tradition was 
dropped m 1969 with the election of Sam 
Massell, a Jew It was not renewed when 
Maynard Jackson, a black, became 
mayor in 1973 

Twelve years ago, the club quietly 
canceled its traditional dinner in honor 


Rosoiyrin: So 
Many Goals 

As she prepared to move her family 
into the White House—and assume its re¬ 
sponsibilities—Kasalynn Carter talked 
with Time Correspondent Bonnie Angelo, 
who filed the following report 

Eager, even impatient, to get on with 
an agenda of her own, the new First 
Lady is excited rather than awed at the 
prospect of life in the White House The 
candidacy began as a family effort, and 
the presidency will continue as a family 
undertaking Two of the Carters' sons 
and their wives will live in the White 
House Says Rosalynn “Chip is gomg 
to work, with Jimmy We don’t know 
yet what he'll be doing, but he can 
represent Jimmy anywhere Jeff wants 
to finish college, maybe at George 
Washington University And Chip and 
Caron’s baby is due the first week of 
March ” 

Secret Stoircoae. All the Carters 
will help out with nine-year-old Amy, 
who uutially did not want to leave 
Plains On her first tout of the Exec¬ 
utive Mansion, she scampered through 
Its nooks and crannies and was enchant¬ 
ed to learn about the secret staircase be¬ 
hind a hidden panel that links the sec¬ 
ond and fmrd floors She picked out her 
room, the one with the pink rug—and 
decided that Washington would be a 
nice place to live after all The new First 


of the Metropolitan Opera company, . 
whose visits have been the peak of the \ 
city's social season since 1910 The club 
explained that its ballroom was being re- i 
furbished, but Atlantans figured the real | 
reason was that Leontyne Price, a black | 
soprano, was to sing Donna Anna m | 
Mozart's Don Giovanni Met Director ; 
Rudolph Bing let it be known that if 
Pi ice was not invited to the Piedmont 
dinner, no member of the company I 
would attend | 

Jews have been admitted as occa- I 
sional guests for many years, but black j 
visitors continue to be a rarity As Club I 
Manager Jim Custance once explained 
to a reporter “i Members! call this their 
home away from home If somebody i 
feels they want a black in their home, 
they can bring him here' I 

Blacks and Jews in Atlanta regard ! 
the club as an irritant but not cause for ' 
much outrage Since 1867, Atlanta’s 
Jews have had then own Standard Club, 
which admitted its first gentile member 
only last September In fact. Atlanta's 
Big Mules could take some comfort from 
the fact that one of Standard's mem¬ 
bers, Lawyei Robert Lipshutz, plans to 
resign his membership as soon as Car¬ 
ter names him White House counsel 




Lady plans no chan^ in the White 
House “I expect to bring my clothes 
and my sewing machine' says Rosa- 
lynn •‘There aie no material things at 
home that Fm tied to, that Fve got to 
have with me ” 

At the dinner table, the center of 
family life. Southern-style meals will al¬ 
ways begin with grace Says Rosalynn 
•*We hold hands—Amy insists on 'it 
- and ask the blessing, 'Ciod is great, 
Ood IS good Let us thank Hun for our 
food St^metimes it gets more involved 
when Amy produces her toy toaster that 
pops up cards bearing Bible verses and 
prayers Then, over dinnei. the whole 
family talks about the things they 
have dune that day 

Rosalynn intends to be deep¬ 
ly involved in the substance—not 
just the window dressing—of pro¬ 
grams for mental health and the 
elderly “Jimmy will let me as¬ 
sume as much responsibility as I 
will These last two years, I have 
seen the ptublems, and I feel that 
lean help with some of them Jim¬ 
my has always said that we- the 
children and myself—can do 
anything' 

Another job that industrious 
Rosalynn sees for herself and the 
family is to serve as goodwill am- 
bassadnis “I want to go evety- 
whete’' She clearly lelishes the 
prospect of using the White House 
to help acaimplish her goals 
• There were so many opportuni¬ 
ties for me when Jimmy was Gov¬ 
ernor—and during the campaign 
I felt there would be til kinds of 
opportunities for me it Jimmy be¬ 
came President And the more 1 
saw all the problems. I thought, 
if somebody dcx:s something, it s 
got to be us 

No Liquor. 1 he social life of 
the White House will reflect the 
Carters put iiosefulness Rosalynn 
expects that this President will 
follow the example he set as Gov¬ 
ernor lies nevei been one that 
sat around or danced, except a 
dance oi two He comes down, 
speaks to everybody, cats dinner then 
says gixxl-night By 9 30 he was upstairs 
working Nor will liquot be seived in 
the Carter White House Fve been do¬ 
ing a lot of reading about the White 
House." she says a shade defensively 
“It was a tradition to scive only wine 
until recently She notes that she served 
only wine in the Governors mansion, 
“and it saved me money I didn t have 
to have bartenders ’ 

Jimmy Carter says. ’Rosalynn is an 
almost equal extension of me Theie is 
the same soft manner superimposed ovci 
gritty determination, the same dedica¬ 
tion to God and hard work, the same 
self-confidence self-taught It disturbs 
hei that Jimmy Cat ter is still so little un¬ 
derstood “As I look back on it, it really 
IS ama/ing that he could win—that we 
could win People knew Ford, and he 


was comfortable But they really did not 
know who Jimmy Carter was Th^ just 
took him on faith “ 

She thought long and hard for her 
own key to the man “1 think he’s very 
unusual He's complex He has a lot of 
different interests, a lot of different 
sides' She settled on two aspects that 
make her husband who he is his roots 
in Plains and his constant hard work 
The decision to leave the Navy and re¬ 
turn to Plains gave them a life of total 
sharing—they worked together to build 
their business, they made a team ven¬ 
ture of his campaigns 

They also shared an insatiable de¬ 


sire for self-improvement that went far 
beyond the limits of Plains 'We stud¬ 
ied txx)ks on the great artists on the 
great operas and music appreciation 
And we studied those things together ” 
Rosalynn recalls, with a measure of 
pride “One C'hristmas Jimmy asked his 
mother for the complete works ofShake- 
spcait and we memorized some Shake¬ 
speare It was a very fulfilling life 1 could 
never sit and di ink coffee and talkaboul 
babies and clothes " Even their family 
vacations i effected the meticulous Car¬ 
ter planning and the need to accomplish 
woithwhile goals “When we decided to 
uke a month’s tnp to Mexico, we got 
the Spanish book and tapes and really 
studi^ We worked hours and hours 
—and when we went, we stopped in 
places where no English was spoken, so 
we had to use our Spamsh ’’ 


' Their roots in Plains are almost mys¬ 
tical to Rosalynn. “To have roots is so 
important Everybody needs a place 
they call home, a place that doesn’t 
change When I go home to Plains, I < 
know people there care for me, they vvilF 
do anything for me I think that’s on^; 
thing about Jimmy that appealed to peo- 
pie—he did have roots, he did have that 
stability, a sense of belonging and know¬ 
ing who you are ’’ 

Religious Rebirth. She sees hisf 
religious commitment as part of this,' 
and scoffs at the stories of his dra¬ 
matic conversion “Jimmy did talk to 
Ruth I his evangelist sister, Ruth Sta¬ 
pleton I about her relationship 
with Christ, and she did have an 
impact on him— but there was 
none of this going out under the 
pine trees and having some sort 
of religious experience ’’ She also 
denies reports that he was de¬ 
spondent after his defeat in 1966 
“1 don’t think losing the Gov¬ 
ernor’s race had anything to do 
with It [his religious 'rcbirth’l He 
never went into any kind of de¬ 
spondency He came home, and 
the next day he said ’I’m going 
to run in four years' ” 

In Posalynn’s view. Jimmy 
Carter wants most foi his pies- 
idency to set some kind of moral 
tone foi the countiy. to have peo¬ 
ple live togethei and care and be 
concerned about each other’s 
needs' She is convinced that peo¬ 
ple who say now that they do not 
really know- who Jimmy Carter is 
will be pleased “Some of the 
things 1 read about him bothet me 
—about him being cold, calculat¬ 
ing. ambitious It is not a true 
picture He is ambitious—only be¬ 
cause of what he can do to solve 
the problems not selfishly And 
It IS not true that criticism both¬ 
ers hipi He could sit and listen 
to Lester Maddox say ugly things 
about him day m and day out and 
not be bothered ’’ 

There are other little-known 
sides of Jimmy Carter The Car¬ 
ter who concentrates best when he 
"spieads his papers out and puts on 
music, the louder the better, except he 
knows I don't like it very loud Clas¬ 
sical lecoids, country music—he listens 
to any kind' Or the President-elect 
who with his Secretary of State- 
designate Cyrus Vance, m Plains “fixed 
dinner, got up and cooked breakfast, 
made their own sandwiches for lunch 
and cleaned up the kitchen"—all 
without complaining—while Rosalynn 
was away 

Rosalynn looks forward to the 
White House, certain that like the 
Governoi’s mansion, "it will draw the 
family together You are kind of iso¬ 
lated there, you dtm’t realty see your 
friends except in receiving lines I^y- 
be I ought to worry about the White 
House—but I don’t “ 


KtN 



JIMMY a ROSALYNN STROLLING ON ST SIMONS 
"/ want to go everywhere!" 



THE GOVERNMENT 


How to Get-ond Iteep-the Best 

Reports issued by Government com- vince Americans that trust and confi- 

missions tend to be quickly shelved and dcnce can be restored and that incieas- 
forgotten But one prtxluced by the Com- es in salary aie justihed the Peterson 
mission on Executive, Legislative and commission recommended a financial 
Judicial Salaries is bound to hold Wash- code of conduct for federal officials to 
ington's--and the nation's—attention goalong with the pay hike 
foi some time to come It proposes hefty It remains to be seen whether such 
pay increases foi Senators C'ongiess- a code will be enough to icassure a pub- 

men. fcdcial judges and most top ciffi- lie that has grown increasingly tightfist- 

cialsin the I.xccutive Blanch cd because of a scries of Government 

Since l%9 while inflation has scandals, langing fiom Watergate to 

soared by 60 5'f, these officials have I e- Koieagate Says Peteison ‘I do not bc- 

ceived a grand total ol S'r in raises As lieve it is excessive to say that the'money 

a lesult, says the salaiy commissions re- in politics issue has metastasi/ed and 

port gixxl people are leaving Ciovern- threatens to cat away oui whole polit- 

ment in a flood If the trend continues real system 

the Government will eventually be run A few Government positions, says 
by the rich, the young, the untried and the lepoit, continue to attract talent be- 

perhaps the unsavoiy Adds the report cause of their "psychic" rewards But 

Ihe costs of such a government teach jobs that aie less visijile and glamoious 

beyond the costs of a .salary increase than, say. Cabinet posts arc being 

they are incalculable, and to a free peiv drained of competent people That in- 

ple unacceptable' eludes top civil service posts, where sal- 

Serious Reform, hveiy four years, aries have also been frozen since no civil 
a nine-niembet commission of distin- service job can pay moie than an ex- 
guished citizens is appointed to review ecuttve-level position Employees have 
salaries for executive-level federal em¬ 



COMMISSION CHAIRMAN KTERSON 
Incalculable costs 


an added incentive to quit because re 
tiiement benefits keep growing, while 
salaries are fiozen in 1974, no fewer 
than 46 5''i: of eligible executives with 
frozen salaries chose early retirement 
Lrom 1969 to 1976, the All Force lost 
46'>l of Its top scientists l or mote than 
a year, the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion has been unable to fill the post of 
chief actuary, who c’stimates the longev¬ 
ity of Social Security recipients During 
the last three years four of eleven di¬ 
rectorships of the National Institutes of 
Health have been vacant 

Salary Boosts. The report con¬ 
cedes that the I edeiai Cioveriiment will 
never be able to match salaries for com¬ 
parable jobs in private industry Nor is 
such parity desiiable fo a considciable 
extent, public service should be its own 
reward Thus the salaiy boosts iiiged by 
the comniission arc substantial without 
being stupendous (see chart) Because 
Cabinet posts are much sought after, 
their salaries would advance only 7'if 
to S67,SOO Judges on the othei hand, 
would get a better break because most 
serve until retiiement and are unable to 
make up for financial sacidices with fat 
salaries in later years The C hief Jus¬ 
tice of the U S Supreme C oui i would 
be boosted from $65,600 to $80000. 
Court of Appeals judges from $44,600 
to $65 000 

The Pi evident s salary -currently 
$200,000—can be raised only by a spe- 


ployees who arc |x>litical appointees 
outside civil service 1 he last two pro¬ 
posals were turned down by Congress, 
which feared letaliation at the polls if it 
raised its own pay Since the law requires 
all executive-level federal salaiies be in¬ 
creased at the same time. Congress's pol¬ 
itic penny-pinching had the effect ol de¬ 
nying raises to ihe Judicial and 
Executive branches as well 

This year's commission—chaired by 
Peter G Peterson, 50, a former Com¬ 
merce Sect etary who is now board chair¬ 
man of New York's Lehman Brothers 
- tried a different approach “Why does 
Congress deny these raises the report 
asked “Because it knows the mood of 
Amencans, who have far less confidence 
in public officials than before Breaches 
of trust—even by relatively few—have 
reduced the willingness to increase com¬ 
pensation.*' Conctudmg that “only a 
coKtimiUneiit to serious reform wilt con- 


Big Raises for the Biggies? 


SAURY ADJUSTED COMMISSION'S 
TO BUYING POWER RECOMMENDID % 



1976 SAURY 

or t%9 DOLURS 

SAURY 

INCRUSi 

VICE PRESIDENT 

$ 88,600 

$ 42,345 

$ 80,000 

22 % 

CHIEF JUSTICE & 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 

85,000 

42,345 

80,000 

22 % 

SUPREME COURT 

ASSOC JUSTICES 

83,000 

40,557 

77,500 

23 % 

CIRCUIT JUDGES 

44,800 

28,780 

55,000 

49 . 7 % 

CABINET HEADS 
(Exscullvo Laval 1) 

83,000 

40,857 

07,500 

7 . 1 % 

DEPUTY SECRETARIES. ETC 
(Exacutiva Level It) 

44,800 

28,750 

50,000 

34 . 9 % 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

44,800 

28,780 

57,500 

29 . 9 % 











cia] act of Congi css But the commissioQ 
would increase the salaries of the Vice 
Piesident and the Speaker of the House 
from $63,600 to $80,000, the majority 
and minority leaders in both houses (rf 
C ongress from $52,000 to $65,000 The 
lowest executive-level jobs, including the 
Commissioner of Education and the di- 
rectoi of the Census Bureau would re¬ 
ceive bixists from $37,800 to $49,000 
The code of conduct accompanying 
the raises would severely curtail outside 
eained income, such as legal and direc¬ 
tors fees and honorariums for speeches 
It would require complete hnancial dis¬ 
closure of all income gifts, debts and 
personal holdings Stnct conflict-of-in- 
teiest standards would be applied Re¬ 
strictions would be placed on the kinds 
of jobs that people could take when leav¬ 
ing Government The reptirt urges ab¬ 
olition ol “revolving-dixir airangcments 
through which company executives. 
Government regulators and contract ne¬ 
gotiators pass freely, changing hats or 


uniforms as they go, doing damage to 
public respect for Government ” 

So far. President Ford has not com¬ 
mented on the report if he approves its 
recommendations, he can include them 
in the budget message that he will send 
to Capitol Hill next week Congress then 
will have 30 days to modify or vote down 
the proposals If it does neither, the pro¬ 
posals will automatically become law 
C ongress appears to be receptive to 
the pay provisions, cool to the code of 
conduct Says House Minority Leader 
John Rhodes “I’m not pleased with the 
idea of members of Congress, who are 
in just two years at a time, having to 
give up all outside sources of income ” 
A House reform task force is now draw¬ 
ing up a code of ethics similar to the 
commission recommendations Who¬ 
ever draws it up, a stricter set of ethics 
IS certainly desirable Even more urgent¬ 
ly needed is a salary level that can at¬ 
tract and keep in Government people 
who do not require a code of conduct 


CONGRESS 

Building a Byrd House 


At hist glance this weeks contest 
for Senate majonty leader looks like no 
contest at all a doui conservative from 
West Vitginia who is shadowed by past 
memhciship in the Ku Ktux Klan, v 
an exuberant foi mcr Vice President who 
IS esteemed as an elder statesman of the 
Demix:ratic Paity Yet the heavy bet¬ 
ting favorite is shrewd Robert C Byrd, 
58 and not Minnesota's liberal crusad¬ 
er 65-year-old Hubert Humphrey 
What makes Byid the likely succes¬ 
sor to Montana’s patient, low-keyed 
Mike Mansfield, now retiied after 16 
years in the post"' Haidly a popular Sen¬ 
ate member or even a ’Club’ insider, 
Byrd has made the Senate work He has 
labored relentlessly and generally with 


HUMPHREY AFTER CANCER OPERATION 



fairness to satisfy the whims and needs 
of his fellow Democrats During his six 
yeais as majority whip, Byrd has stayed 
on the floor through long dreary houis 
lounding up Senators for an important 
vote or delaying action on a bill when a 
legislator was on a campaign tour, a jun¬ 
ket or simply a binge Byrd’s skills have 
earned him numerous chits, which he 
has been cashing in for his final assault 
on the top post 

Hard'Eofned Favors. Byrd won a 
Senate term in 1958 after six years in 
West Virginia stare politics and six more 
in the U S iiouse With his seat secure 
- -he has been re-elected three times, by 
some of the largest margins in the state's 
history--he began his single-minded 
pursuit of power in the late 1960s He 
started to trim his conservative views, 
backing bills favored by labor unions, 
and doling out some of his unused cam¬ 
paign money to liberal as well as con¬ 
servative Democrats In 1967, he look 
over the obscure and little-wanted post 
of secretary of the Senate Democratic 
Conference Byrd quickly ingratiated 
himself with the majonty whip Loui¬ 
siana’s Russell Long, who then was 
drinking heavily and neglecting his du¬ 
ties Soon Byrd was doing Long's errands 
andvollecting lOUs Aftei Ted Kennedy 
upset I ong for the whip’s seat, in 1969, 
Byrd performed the same tasks for the 
Massachusetts Senator, who had little 
enthusiasm for the housekeeping chores 
that the job requires But in 1971, se¬ 
cure in his nest of hard-earned favors 
Byrd turned around and knocked off the 
shocked Kennedy for the whip's job 

The only hitch m Byrd’s arduous 
climb to the top may be the secret vote 
m the 62-Senator Democratic caucus 
Head counters give Byrd 30 votes, two 

a*. 



BYRD IN WASHINGTON 
Corhing in chifi 


short of a majority and Humphiey 22 
Humphrey hopes to pick up the ten votes 
he needs- some Democratic freshmen 
and some Byrd backers—by playing up 
his role as the party s "grand old man’ 
and the piogressives champion 

But Humphrey has severe draw¬ 
backs He has probably staitcd too late 
because of his doomed bid for the pres¬ 
idency By now, Byrd has dangled good 
aimmittec assignments before hungry 
freshmen and has called in his latxn 
chits Says one source “Geoige Meany 
hasn’t lifted a fmget for Humphrey and 
has let it be known that Byrd is accept¬ 
able to labor He wasn’t about to go 
against a sure winner’’ Humphrey's 
health also worries Senators, who won¬ 
der whether he will have the vitality for 
the job after undergoing removal of his 
cancerous bladder Says Hubert, who in¬ 
sists that he has brcn advis^ he is 
healthy enough “1 prefer to rely on my 
doctors for medical opinions ’’ What ap- 
jiarently reassures some libeials whodis- 
trust Byrd is that Jimmy Carter will be 
calling most of the shots for the majoi- 
ity leader and the new whip—Califot- 
nia’s Alan Cranston, 62, who is running 
unopposed 

On the Republican side, the favor¬ 
ite to succeed the retired Hugh Scott 
of Pennsylvania as minority Irader is 
Michigan’s Robert Gnflin, S3, one of 
Gerald Ford’s closest allies Gnflin 
might be challenged by Tennessee's 
Howard Baker Another Ford ally is 
in line to succeed Gnflin as mintHity 
whip the now fltmiltar Senator from 
Kansas, Robert Dole 




THCWHITIHOUM 


Parting Wbrck from President Ford 


For Gerald Ford, the White House 
has become a symbol of his defeat and a 
place to be avoided Since November he 
has spent half of his tune outside Wash¬ 
ington—at Palm Springs, Cahf. Camp 
David and at Vail, Colo When he was 
not on Vail's ski slopes last week, he 
worked for seveial hours on the 1977-78 
budget, a proposal for a SIO billion tax 
cut and the State of the Union message 
that he will deliver on Jan 12 He also 
made the surprising announcement that 
he would ask Congress to enact legisla¬ 
tion to admit Puerto Rico, now a com¬ 
monwealth whose residents have U S 
citizenship, as a full-fledged sute 

Still, the sense of urgency is gone, 
and the President spends much of his 
time pondering why Jimmy Carter and 
not he, will be sworn into office on Jan 
20 With visitors he can talk and joke 
about his defeat and the future without 
much melancholy And yet the wound is 
there I IMI Washington Bureau Chief 
Hugh Sidey chatted lecently with the 
Piesident and took away the impiession 
that Fold IS not sure why his job, which 
he came to love more than any he had 
ever held, is being taken away for fear 
of hurting someone he refused to talk 
about what he might have done to win 
the election But he was willing to talk at 
length about the tasks that he wishes he 
had time to accomplish and his thoughts 
on the nation s futuie Excerpts 

Q. What threatt do you ••• ahead for 
the US? 

A. Numbci one. there is a serious prob¬ 
lem as to national security The ^vict 


Union over the last decade has had a 
constant program of gradually strength¬ 
ening and modernizing its military ca- 
pa'bihties At the same time, the U S 
paid less attention to (its military 
strength) and permitted a narrowing of 
the gap with the Soviet Union We have 
been able to turn it around the last two 
years, and we are now on the right track 
If this trend continues, then the U S has 
nothing to be concerned about How¬ 
ever. if we again go into the posture that 
developed before 1974 where we were 
spending a smaller part of our G N P. 
a smaller part of our federal budget [for 
defense], then we would find ourselves 


ten years from now or five years from 
now in a serious military national- 
defense posture 

Number two, we have been spending 
more and more on various social pro¬ 
grams over the last ten years, which 
takes a greater and greater percentage of 
our federal budget and of our G N P If 
that trend continues much longer, we 


could find ourselves in a period of yeats 
m precisely the crisis Great Britain fac¬ 
es today That trend has to be stopped 
Those are the two very serious prob¬ 
lems that Mi Carter faces If he doesn't 
meet them head on and give the right 
answers, either he or some Picsident fol¬ 
lowing after him will find this country 
in serious [trouble] 

Q. Judging from hit campaign tpeeeh- 
et, do you believe that he it going to 
face thote problemt head on? 

A. Sometimes people change when they 
become President I don t think anybody 
can look at the facts before him forget 
political rhetoric and come to any oth¬ 
er conclusions When you sit in this of¬ 
fice and look at those facts—and they 


are hard facts—you can't come to my 
other conclusions 

Q. Are there any other tubiectt thtd par¬ 
ticularly worry you? 

A. Nuclear proliferation has to be a 
matter of major concern Terrorism is a 
problem that can be solved, and 1 think 
there is now a recognition that it has to 
be 1 think you will see some united ac¬ 
tion in this area Arms sales—1 think 
we have to be highly selective I don’t 
think we should arbitrarily cut them off 
becauw countries that want to defend 
thems^ves have to have a military ca¬ 


pability If you are selective aims sales 
can be justified Energy—this is a short¬ 
term problem but it can magnify in the 
long run You can talk about conser¬ 
vation You can talk about using more 
coal You can talk about more domes¬ 
tic production of oil and gas But in the 
long run. most of those resouices could 
be exhausted That is why you have to 


move into some exotic programs- so¬ 
lar energy and so on 

Q. What are the Soviet obiectivet in a 
nuclear armt race? 

A. The Soviet buildup is not a sudden 
surge It has been a long-range piogram 
1 don t necessarily think that buildup is 
for adventuics around the world It is 
my feeling that they arc doing it because 
they feel it is necessary for their own se¬ 
curity On the other hand, we have to 
be as dedicated to our security as they 
are to theirs We can have this stability 
in the world, with the Soviet Union on 
one side and the U S on the other, as 
long as we have a balance But if we go 
up and down and they keep a trend that 
puts them ahead - which they aien't to¬ 
day- then we could be in serious tiou- 
ble, and it might lead some leader at 
some future time in the Soviet Union to 
undeitake some adventure 

Q« Do you feel that their expretted de- 
tlre to rule the world hat dimlnithed? 

A. Ihey are just as dedicated today to 
then system as Stalin was in his way 
But there isn't the belligerence today 
that existed 20-some years ago The way 
for us to keep the peace and to make 
sure they don t undertake these activ¬ 
ities outside their holders is foi us to he 
strong If we cvet fail in that, then we 
are just inviting disastei 

Q. What about tome other obtervatient 
on thit country? Are you concerned about 
the ditmtegration of the family, tigns of 
telSthnett here and there, open texual- 
Ity and pornography? 

A. Obviously It worries me But on the 
other hand I see an awful lot of good¬ 
ness at the same time 1 am convinced 
in the long run the American people 





6We have been spending more and 
more on social programs. If that 
continues, we could find ourselves 
in the crisis Britain faces.^ 
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^The Soviet buildup has been a 
long-range program. We have to 
be as dedicated to our security as 
they are to theirs.^ 



have an awful lot more good in them 
than they have bad And with the right 
kind of leadership, I am absolutely con¬ 
vinced that the American people them¬ 
selves will lick that difhcully 

Q. Do you think that wo havo a prob¬ 
lem with coiKontration of woolth* 

A. I don t think so The average in¬ 
come of an Ameiican today is bettei 
than It was a few years ago I believe 
that trend will continue I don t recol¬ 
lect that theic is any substantial growth 
in the percentage of people in this coun¬ 
try who have income of a million dol- 


he some ment to one six-year terra, how¬ 
ever 1 am beginning to move in that 
direction 

Q« If you eouM do ono or two or throo 
big thingo boforo toaving ofbto, whed 
would thoy bo? 

A. In foreign policy, the achievement 
of the SALT 11 agreement, the solution 
to the problems of the Middle bast and 
the resolution of contioversy in south¬ 
ern Africa On the domestic scene I 
wish that I could turn a switch and 
achieve a healthy economy with more 
success against inflation and more ptog- 


Q< bd you haum a oonoo thm country b 
moulitgaUtllomoro tothorightf 

A. I would say more conservative, much 
more than most politicians think 

Q. Thon why aro ftopubUcan* not moo¬ 
ing Into a now ponod of otrmngth? 

A. The fact that 1 got 48-plus percent 
of the vote, despite all the handicaps 
—Watergate recession, etc —I think is 
a reflection of the fact 

Q. Do you think that diehard Ntxon 
rulnod tho dopubHean Party? 





see an awful lot of goodness. I 
am .convinced in the long run the 
American people have a lot more 
good in them than bad.^ 




lars a yeai or more I think the middle- 
income gioup have had their income go 
up They have been shoiichanged in fed- 
eial taxes but their average income, I 
think, has improved 

Q. Do any group* or inttitution* havo 
too much woalth, power or both? 

A. The thud century of this country 
ought to be a century where there is a 
better break for the individual and less 
powei in the hands of b-» labtsr and big 
business, big education, and maybe big 
religion If we should ever lose the in¬ 
dividual s right to do more lor himself 
ot moie foi his family, I think one of 
the great chaiac tei biiildei s of this coun¬ 
try will be down the drain And once 
that goes down the drain a lot of the 
chaiaclcr in our form of government 
likewise will be under constant jeopar¬ 
dy We didn t get to be a great country 
by having the Government do all of that 
or laboi do all of that oi industry do all 
of that We became great because of the 
individual But there has been some ero¬ 
sion of that individual s opportunities 
and tesponsibilitics So we just better re¬ 
store that kind of situation, rather than 
having all these institutions do cveiy- 
thing foi us 

Q. How do you reduce preeture on Oov- 
emment from big labor, big education? 

A. I don t have a magic foi mula I don't 
want big political parties dominating the 
life ofoui country eithei I want two par¬ 
ties. but 1 don t want them so powerful 
that they take over the political arena 

Q. Are there any change* you would 
make m the presidency, for Instance, less 
ceremony or lets travel? 

A. Not signihcantly I think there might 


ress against unemployment Unfortu¬ 
nately. a President doesn t have that ca¬ 
pability It takes lime 

Q. I* there one piece of legislation that 
you were frustrated ever? 

A. In ireformingl federal taxatain pii- 
marily to help the middle-income peo¬ 
ple They have been very shortchanged 

Q, You sound very optimistic I* America 
reculy to go into another great era? 

A. I am absolutely certain that it can 
I am an optimist Uxlay I always 
have been I thit)k our political sys¬ 
tem IS flexible enough to change these 
trends So in the next two elections I 
feel there will be a different philosophy 
expressed than in the past ten or twelve 
years 


Q. Whom would you like to tee run for 
President the next time around? 

A. There are some potentially excel¬ 
lent candidates You have people such 
as John Connally. Elliot Richardson. 
IWilliamJ Simon You go around to oth¬ 
er parts of the country and you have 
Jim Ihompson I the Illinois Governor- 
elect] I Michigan Governor] Bill Milli- 
ken IS a possibility, and there may be 
some in the Senate We have to see how 
It develops in the next two years 


A. There is no question that Wateigate 
and the pardon had an impact a se¬ 
rious impact, on my election possibility 

Q. Why do you still pay a kind of honor 
to Nixon? 

A. He made teriibly bad decisions 
which were shocking to me and certain¬ 
ly to millions and millions of Americans 
On the other hand. I think in a numbci 
of other ways he did some good things, 
for this country, paiticulaiiy in the for¬ 
eign policy aiua SAI i i the opening of 
relations with the Peiiple s Republic of 
China the handling of the Middle I ast 
crisisduiing the Yom Kippur war 

Q, How can you dismiss Watergate 
when you talk about him? 

A. I just don't talk about it 

Q. Hew bad was Watergate in your 
judgment in historical terms'* 

A. The actual break-in was a mmoi 
legal crime 

Q. But I am talking about what hap¬ 
pened after that 

A. What happened alterwaid was dis¬ 


graceful It kept multiplying itself as a 
cover-up of really monumental propoi- 
tions That is what really I think, both¬ 
ers the American people It certainly 
bothers me 

Q. What worries you about Carter? 

A. I am not going to say anything wor¬ 
ries me about him until I see how he per¬ 
forms 1 will give Piesident Carter the 
benefit of every doubt until we see the 
performance 


tih is ought to be a century where 
there is a better break for the in¬ 
dividual. We became great be¬ 
cause of the individual.^ 
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CHIEf COUNSEL SPRAOUE SPEAKING TO HOUSE SELECT COMMnTEE ON ASSASSINATIONS 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Sprague’s Sprawl 

Aniid a hubbub of tarpenlcrs, plas¬ 
terers and electiKians m (he old IBI 
Annex below CapUol Hill the newest 
congiessional empire is abuildtng Be¬ 
fore long It will have 10 attorneys SO in¬ 
vestigators, 40 to 50 rcseaichers secu¬ 
rity men, Jssoi ted administrators and 10 
01 so secretaries It will ptobibly have 
a budget of more than $6 5 million a 
year It will also have a life expectancy 
of at lca.st two years and at most 
well, no ptudent ictuary would dare to 
predict how long it may last 

The Select C'ommittee on Assassi¬ 
nations was established last fall by the 
House of Repicscntatives to make a 
fresh study of the as&issinations of John 
h Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
Jr Despite a seemingly endless series 
of investigations, lumois, dark suspi¬ 
cions and public doubts persist about 
who actually shot Kennedy and king 
lust last month a (iailup poll showed 
that of the Ameiican people be¬ 
lieve that both assassinations were con¬ 
spiracies. some think the Mafia the cia. 
Cubans oi othet Communists killed 
Kennedy Thus when retired Virginia 
Congressman Thomas Downing pro¬ 
posed that the assassinations be exam¬ 
ined yet again, the House approved 

Tough*Mind«d. Incredibly, two 
men consideied to head the investiga¬ 
tion were Mark Lane who has lived sub¬ 
stantially for the pa.st 13 years off wiit- 
ings and lectures attacking the Waiien 
Commission, and Bernard l-cnsterwald 
Jr, who once represented James Earl 
Ray Lane had the sense to bow out. 
but he recommended the man who was 
eventually appointed as the $39.600-a- 
year chief sleuth Richard A Sprague, 
51, a tough-minoed former district at¬ 
torn^ from Philadelphia 

When the new investigation was first 
discussed, an overall budget of perhaps 


$1 million was mentioned Ihen 
Spiague began talking about SS million, 
and some Congressmen began to get fid¬ 
gety. eventually most concluded that 
such a sum was not leally unreasonable 
for so intneate an investigation final¬ 
ly last month, Sprague proposed $6 5 
million—foi just the first year—and the 
House Select Committee gulped None¬ 
theless the committee unanimously ap¬ 
proved the outlay and the full House is 
expected to do so this month 

The pi incety sum coveis salaiies fur 
Sprague s staff of 170. the lease or pur¬ 
chase of polygraph machines and cop¬ 
iers and the cieation of a computcri7^ 
cioss-iefeience system fot the thousands 
of documents the staff wfll sift through 
Some Congressmen remain skepti¬ 
cal DemiK'rat Andrew, Jaiobs Jr of In¬ 
diana thinks the proposed budget is gro¬ 
tesquely swollen Says Jacobs “How 
unieahstic can this Government get’’ 
The difference between a S13 million in¬ 
vestigation and a $500,000 investigation 
IS that with the formei ways will some¬ 
how be found to waste $12,500,000 ” 
Nonetheless Sprague insists, ' If 
we're going to do this at all, we ve got 
to do It nght As a Philadelphia D A 
he won 69 convictions in 70 murder 
cases He also sent United Mine Work¬ 
ers President W A (“Tony ’) Boyle to 
the slammer for plotting t he bi utal mui - 
dcr of his challenger foi the union lead 
eiship, Joseph A (“Jock ) Yablonski 
and 'Yablonski s wife and daughter 
Sprague promises to bring the same 
tenacity and toughness to the new probe 
He will not seek help from the roi and 
the Cl,\ on the grounds that both agen¬ 
cies may be tainted "I in willing to go 
wherever the investigations lead.” he 
told Timf Correspondent Hays Gorey 
“I'm under just as much obligation to 
disprove as to prove ” Precisely where 
— if anywhere—yet another investiga¬ 
tion may lead is open to serious ques¬ 
tion All that IS certain is that the hunt 
will cost $l 3 million, for starters 


Slicing Daley's Pie 

Officially, etty hall was closed in 
mourning for Chicago's laic mayor 
Richard Daley Yet even before “the 
Boss" was bulled aldermen darted from 
one smoke-filled room to another try¬ 
ing to work out a deal that would pla¬ 
cate the city's clamorous ethnic groups 
Proceedings were briefly interrupted b> 
a memotial service, then quickly le- 
sumed Daley would have appreciated 
the rough-and-tumble -and the fact 
that the Windy City's politicians were 
having such ttouble slicing up the po¬ 
litical pic Icfi by the mastei chef 

The first to move was Wilson hrost 
a black aldeiman who declared himself 
acting mayor on the grounds that he was 
president pro tern of the 50-mcmber city 
council (one alderman fiom every Chi¬ 
cago ward) L rost soon found himself out 
in the cold A group of council mem¬ 
bers chose Michael Bilandic 53, to be 
acting mayot A bland methodical al¬ 
derman Bilandic was chairman of the 
finance committee and the late mayot s 
nght-hand man Commenting on hts oi 
igins in a rare display of levity, Biland¬ 
ic noted that the two-man Croatian del¬ 
egation in the city council would now 
lose SO' l of Its voting strength 

Losing Clout. Blacks exploded at 
the choice ‘ We will no longei be taken 
foi granted, stormed Demix.ratic Con 
gressman Ralph Metcalfe Polish Amer¬ 
icans also objected, thus raising the spec¬ 
ter of a black-Polish alliance against the 
ruling Irish—who stand to lose consid¬ 
erable clout now that then most pow¬ 
erful patron is gone The fact IS that even 
though Daley always mounted impres¬ 
sive parades and dyed the usually 
opaque Chicago River a bright green for 
St Patrick's Day, the Insh account for 
only 5'.f of Chicago's 3 1 million peo¬ 
ple Fully 39^'t of Chicagoans are black 
12‘!f Hispanic, 10';^ Polish even Gei- 
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mans and Italians outnumber the Irish. 

So It was back to the smoke-filled 
room for a new split of the pie Bilandic 
remained the acting mayor with the un¬ 
derstanding that he would not run for a 
full term in the special election that the 
city council must schedule within the 
next SIX months A new post was cre¬ 
ated, vice mayor, which the twelve Pol¬ 
ish aldermen were permitted to fill To 
appease the 13 black aldermen, frost 
was given the chairmanship of the 
finance committee 

The deal stuck As a portrait of Da¬ 
ley beamed benevolently down on them 
the aldermen decorously voted for the 
agreed-upon candidates Alderman bd- 
ward Vrdolyak, who had yielded his 
finance committee post to frost, hailed 
the selection process “We all came to¬ 
gether and put aside personal ambitions 
and ego,' said Vrdolyak who is the oth- 

MINNESOTA 


er Croatian cm the city council '*1 my¬ 
self lost three jobs last week " 

Eventually, the machine is expected 
to settle on a single candidate for may¬ 
or Among the possible contenders is 
Cook County Board President George 
Dunne, who was elected last week as 
Cook County party leader Dunne 
dropped a hint that he would not mind 
becoming mayor as well—which would 
give him control of the two posts that 
were the source of Daley's power 
Dunne's suggestion came as a shock to 
many party regulars, who doubt that Da¬ 
ley's brand of one-man rule can be per¬ 
petuated—and who are, in fact, anxious 
to put the party and the mayoralty in 
separate hands But the consolidation 
could happen, as anything can happen, 
in the bner patch of Chicago poliucs, 
where even in death the late mayor still 
casts a giant shadow 


Silver Bay: Living in Limbo 


Silver Bay, Minn , is a pleasant com¬ 
munity of 3,S00 people nestled m the 
birch forests that line the noithwestern 
shores of Lake Superior Last year it ccl- 
ebiated the 20th year of its existence 
This year may prove to be ns last 

The fortunes of Silver Bay are tied 
to those of the Reserve Mining Co 
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which pioduces 15''r of the nation's iron 
ore by extracting it from the areas 
flint-hard taconite rock Reserve also 
employs SO'-f of the town's work force 
In the tale l%0s, U S Government sci¬ 
entists concluded that the taconite 
wastes, or tailings, left over from the ex¬ 
it action process did not sink haimlessly 
into the depths of Lake Superior as ev- 
eiyone supposed they did Rather, the 
scientists said, the 67,000 tons of waste 
dumped each day contained asbeslos- 
like fibers that contaminated the drink¬ 
ing water of towns aiound the lake 
After yeafs of costly court fights. Re¬ 
serve was oidercd bya U S district court 
last summer (Tiwe, July 26) to end its 
pollution of the lake by next July 7 At 
present, the company is lighting with 
the state of Minnesota over possible sites 
for on-land disposal plants Unless Re- 
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Wve gets the nte tt wanu (seven miles 
from Silver Bay, v a site 20 miles As¬ 
lant proposed by the state), it is threat¬ 
ening to close down its Silver Bay plant 
—^and in effect the town itself 

The fight has engulfed neighbonng 
communities Citizens of Duluth (pop 
100,000), 60 miles to the southwest, are 
particularly bitter because more than 
three years ago the asbestos-like fibers 
—believed to be cancer-producing 
—were detected in the city's drinking 
water Duluth now gets asbestos-free 
drinking water from a new $7 million fil¬ 
tration plant, largely financed by the 
Federal Government, but the animosity 
against Silver Bay lingers 

“This IS a hell of a way to live,” com¬ 
plains Gene Jadwin, 37, owner of the Sil¬ 
ver Bay Motel “This anxiety is really 
hard on your family life ” Marital ten¬ 
sions have risen as the town's predic¬ 
ament has worsened, there were five di¬ 
vorces in 1971 and 30 in 1975 

"We're seeing a lot of stress-related 
symptoms," says Dr Donald Haase S3, 
one of the town's three physicians 
"We're getting more cases of acute and 
chronic depression, and more gastroin- 
tratinal problems too'' Lutheran Min¬ 
ister David Kupka, 36, likens the town's 
behavior to that of a family with a ter¬ 
minally ill patient “First there’s denial 
then anger, depression, hostility then 
bargaining, and finally acceptance ' 

In Limbo. Silver Bay's children have 
responded with anger and disruptive- 
ness Says Assistant School Superinten¬ 
dent Elmer I lahm, 45 "We see many 
moie students smoking, drinking, using 
drugs, and there's a lot more vandalism 
too' The Reserve Mining case has been 
hanging over Silver Bay foi eight years 
Says Mayor Melvin Koepke a machinist 
at Reserve's S350 million lakeside plant 
“It's like living in limbo ” 

Understandably, most residents now 
postpone major home improvements 
Savings deposits in the local bank have 
almost doubled in two years Many ics- 
idents are prepared to leave Others are 
not, like Robert Cailson 58, a 20-year 
foreman at Reserve, who has almost fin¬ 
ished paying off a four-bedroom house 
'We couldn't afford to go anywhere 
else,' he says 

Silver Bay residents have taken 
some hope from the fact that Min¬ 
nesota's new Governor, Rudy Perpich, 
has designated the Reserve case as his 
top prionty "It is extremely important," 
he says, “that we not only stop the pol¬ 
lution of Lake Supenor but see to it 
that the people dependent on Reserve 
for their livelihood continue to have 
jobs ’’ 

More months may pass before the 
Reserve case—and Silver Bay's fate 
—are finally decided Whatever hap¬ 
pens, vows Ruth Encson, wife of a Re¬ 
serve lab analyst, “if we go down, we're 
going down in a blaze of glory On July 
7 we’re going to put a baiirncade across 
(he road into town, and then we're go- 
uig to throw one hell of a pfoty." 




Banking on a Novel Approach 


Moviemakers have been doing it for 
decades First buy a bestselhng novel— 
something long and juicy, maybe like 
Gone With the Wind Then hire sea¬ 
soned scnptwiiters, a cast of stars, and 
put It all on the screen Presto' Book- 
stole sales become box office receipts 
Now the Hollywood method has 
come to the home scieen and quickly 
grown into a full-fledged entertainment 
movement TV versions of Tayloi Cald¬ 
well's Captains and the Kings, Arthur 
Hailey’s The Moneychangeis&nd Anton 
Myrer's Once an Eagle have been aired 
in the past few months, and at least a 
dozen more books are moving from the 
bestseller lists onto the tube 

Among the mote ambitious efforts 
will be ABC's twelve-hour serialization 
of Alex Haley’s Root\, scheduled to 
start on Jan 23 A semifictional his¬ 
tory, Roots tiaces Haley's ancestry from 
Kunta Kintc, a Mandinka African 
youth captured by slave traders in 1767 
ABC has invested mt're than $6 million 
in the production, which will be tele¬ 
vised over eight consecutive evenings 
--a scheduling experiment matched 
only by ABC s coveiage of the 1976 
Summer Olympics 

The senes stretches from Kintes 
African boyhood through his offspi mg’s 
tortuious rise from slavery in America 
Unglamorized and at times disturbingly 
stark, Roflt\ features C iccly Tyson as 
Kinte's mother, Maya Angelou as his 
grandmother, John Am(» as Kintc in 
middle age and Ben Veieen as his 
grandson Kinie as a teen-agei will be 
portrayed by LeVar Burton 19,aUSC 
sophomore and acting novice To give 
the somber story line additional star 
power, such big names as L orne Greene, 
Lloyd Budges Chuck Connors, OJ 
.Simpson. I cslic Uggams and Doug Mc- 
Cluie will appear in small roles 

British Beginnings. This sort of 
generational drama, though in tamer 
form has long been a staple of British 
television in senes like The Fonvte Saga 
and more recently. The Pallisers The 
latter, based on the novels of Anthony 
Trollope and starring Emmy Winner 
Susan Hampshire will begin on Ptts sta¬ 
tions in the U S this month The big 
three American networks did not show 
much interest in this approach until 
last February when ABC gambled $5 5 
million on a twelve-part adaptation of 
Irwin Shaws Rich Man. Poor Man 
Shaw's saga of self-made Millionaire 
Rudy Jordache and his black-sheep 
brother eventually collected 23 Emmy 
nominations and helped boost ABC past 
Its network rivals 

"Rich Man. Pool Man was really the 
start." concedes Paul Monash, who pro¬ 
duced Ottrie for the movies before join¬ 


ing CBS last October After a late start, 
his network bought up the TV rights to 
John Dean's Blind Ambition. John Her- 
sey's The Wall and Jacqueline Susann s 
Valley of the Dolh NBC has kept pace 
with series plans for Seventh Avenue, by 
Norman Bogner, and Wheels, by Ar¬ 
thur Hailey Not resting on its ratings 
ABC has hired Roots Producer Stan Mai- 
gulies for a ten-hour version of Hawaii 
by James Michener Washington a se 
ries based on John Lhilichman's roman 
ii clef. The Company has already gone 
before the cameras with Actors Jason 
Robards and Robert Vaughn 

Better Billing. J or authors televi¬ 
sion no longer rates second billing after 
the movies The Ruh Man Pool Man 
senes made a believer of Irwm Shaw 
by generating sales of 4 million RMPM 
paperbacks Convinced of Roots'piom- 
ise the network bought Haley's manu¬ 
script before it was even completed 
‘ Alex Haley’s dieam was that his book 
would be made into a movie ’’ says Roots 
Producer Margulies "He agreed to tele¬ 
vision for two reasons He could see 
more of his book on the screen, and tele¬ 
vision can reach the greatest number of 
people ’ 

With the networks investing $3 mil¬ 
lion to S6 million in each of the series, 
the result has been glossier productions 
higher salaries—and a greater attraction 
for movie actors “It offejjs a chance for 
a respectable actor to do a TV role that 
you can deepen and broaden ' says Cin¬ 
ema Veteran ChriStopher Plummer, 
who starred opposite Kirk Douglas in 
The Moneycliangei s “Also, it doesn’t tic 
you down over two years like a regular 
series " 

Television still has not nabbed big¬ 
ger box office draws like Warren Beat¬ 
ty, who turned down $500,000 to por¬ 
tray Howard Hughes in a CDS four- 
parter Blit the trend is clear Says NBC 
Vice President Joseph Taritcro ‘The 
big stars will have to listen There is just 
no limit to what a network will pay if 
they want someone " 

There may be a limit, howevei. to 
the networks' imaginations Having ex¬ 
hausted the subplots of Irwin Shaws 
novel. ABC has returned with its own ver¬ 
sion, titled Rich Man, Pooi Man— Book 
// As a regular weekly senes, it shows 
signs of ossifying into familiar soap- 
opera motifs of familial rivalry and spicy 
inhdelity Ifthe networks fail with Roots 
Hawaii and the more imaginative books 
they will surely fall back on formulas 
that worked in the past Literary pot¬ 
boilers will turn into just another genre 
of televised pap “They'll do it and 
they'll do it well, and then they'll do it 
over again," says Actor Plummer “And 
then, oftourse, it will explode " 






OUTSPOKEN ORIANA IN A QUIET MOMENT 


Departing from her usual practice 
of zinging brash, hostile questions at 
world leaders. Italian Journalist Orlana 
FaHaci has turned philosopher-novelist 
Her new book. Letter to a Child Never 
Bom, to be published in English next 
month by Simon & Schuster, is the 
monologue of a nameless, husbandless 
professional deliveied to her unborn 
child The baby dies in the womb, but 
not before its mother probes her own 
motives for childbearing and the infant's 
right to be born “This is a story about 
a doubt, the biggest of all—whether or 
not to bnng a human being into the 
world.” says Fallaci. 46 Is the icono¬ 
clast revealing her own sphinxlike self' 
Hardly According to Fallaci. l^etter is 
not True Confessions “1 have experi¬ 
enced unfulfilled maternity once." she 
says, “but it is not my story " Though 
the book is stiidcntiy feminist, the Ital¬ 
ian version is a bestseller among both 
sexes Skeptical as ever Fallaci conced¬ 
ed that hei book was a hit “only when I 
saw it in the hands of taxi diivcrs " 

fl 

* I always feel the best way to do a 
story IS to get involved.' says Jim Hortz, 
traveling co-host of the Today show 
Which IS why he allowed A L Blanton, 
mayor of Plains Ga to do a Samson 
number on Hart/'s hair Since the pro¬ 
tean Blanton also works as a barber 
—and local air irafhc controller—Hart? 
figured one way to conduct an intet view 
with the mayor was under the clippeis 
When Halt/ got back home to New 
York, his regular hair stylist flipped his 
lid, condemning the job as ‘ lopsided” 
and pointing out “‘there was a big hunk 
of hair missing on the right side ” Joked 
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he “What would have happened if the 
interview had taken place in an air con¬ 
trol tower’” Getting wind of the com¬ 
ments, Blanton sniffed “It doesn’t both¬ 
er me a bit. when 1 consider the source 
IS some New York Yankee ” 

■ 

When she was a child, Isabalhi Ros¬ 
sellini made up her mind not to be an ac- 
tiess like Mommy or a film director like 
Daddy She wanted to be a circus ring¬ 
master Now. at age 24, the daughter of 
Ingrid Bergman and Roberto Rossellini 
IS still hung up on rings—only these 
house a different bleed of cat As a re¬ 
porter for Italian television, Isabella has 
just finished interviewing 40 U S boxers 
—including Muhammad Ali, Joe Frozier, 
Sugar Roy Robinson and Joe Louis—for 
an upcoming six-houi special on the his¬ 
tory of the sport ‘1 used to think box¬ 
ers were all big muscle but no brain It 
isn't true, ’ burbles the ringside lepori- 


ANTURO UCONie 



REPORTER ROSSEUINI ROUS WITH THE PUNCHES 


er Signorina Rossellini is also a New 
York correspondent fot a weekly Ital¬ 
ian news show and oflen turns foi point¬ 
ers to Stepsister Pin Llndstrom, an NBC 
coriespondent The final judgment 
comes from Father Roberto, who watch¬ 
es Isabella on the an in Rome and as¬ 
sesses her performances Says Isabella 
“I hate to take orders from home, but 
he's a damn good director ” 

■ 

“His hair is dyed his teeth are 
capped, his middle is girdled, his voice 
IS a husk and his eyes film over with 
glassy impersonality ” So reads the de¬ 
scription of Elvis Presley at age 40 in 
The Rolling Stone Illustrated History of 
Rock & Roll Rock musicians are stoned 
with praise and putdowns in this new 
anthology (Random House: $1995). El- 
ten John is called “a pudgy robot" who 





MARIf-FRANCE SHOWS OFF-CAMERA PERSONALITY AS MARIE-PENSEE 



IN All INTERVIEW 



IS "an object of pubescent sexual fan¬ 
tasy" Singer-Songwritcr Joni Mitchell, 
writes Contributor Janet Mashn did not 
recognize her giddy romanticism" un¬ 
til she had recorded six albums As tor 
Jonis Jeplin, who died in 1970 of a diug 
overdose. Writer THen Willis notes that 
her-revolt against conventional feminin¬ 
ity "dovetailed with a stereotype—the 
ballsy, onc-of-the-guys chick who is a 
needy, vulnerable cream puff undei- 
neath " Besides such quairying of lock 
egos the book signihes that the subject 
Itself has ftnally grown respectable the 
anthology's giant glossy cover is canni- 
ly designed to grace the coffee table 
■ 

Actor Lae Marvin, 52. shoots up the 
Wild West in style, but he lost his first 
showdowfi with the California Supreme 
Court. Marvin's legal troubles began 


when his ex-roommate filed suit against 
him Her claim the two made an oral 
agreement to share all property accu¬ 
mulated during the time they lived to- 
gethei (1964-70) Michelle Tnola Mar¬ 
vin. as she calls heiscif demanded that 
the actor ante up a solid million—in¬ 
cluding shares in film tights, a home in 
Malibu, and an island in the South Pa¬ 
cific Though Marvin denied that such 
an agreement was ever made, the Cal¬ 
ifornia court ruled in favor of his 16- 
year-old ex The landmark decision, 
handed down last week, states that co¬ 
habitation without mantage gives both 
parties the right to share property if they 
separate. Said Michelle's lawyer, Mar¬ 
vin Mitchelson. "This decision will open 
up the courthouse door to everyone liv¬ 
ing logger ” The dow better be revolv¬ 
ing, Aowding to surveys in California, 


there are more people in the 2I-1O-30 
age group in the state living togethci 
than are actually married 

■ 

The paunch may protiude a bit fat- 
ther stage fiont, but othei wise Tevye the 
milkman hasn't changed much since 
Zero Mostel cieated the role in I9(i4 
Fid(f/e/ on the Roof, the longest-iunning 
show on Broadway (nearly eight years) 
IS back fioni its Diaspora, and Mostel, 
61, IS again playing the part like a hy- 
perthyroid /eppelin Why did Mostel le- 
turn to Anatevka ’ “Greod'" he bellowed 
at an opening-night ixirty last week at 
Manhattan's Tavern on the Cueen, 
where he Zciocd in on friends and 
tugged at a lady's bouffant wig Wife 
Kate finally got him settled down foi a 
midnight supper and sighed “I have 
only one more opening night left in me ' 
Her mate was an ecumenical pain dur¬ 
ing the pic-Broadway road tour bx- 



ZERO AND KATE BACKSTAGE 


plained Kate ’ He would walk up the 
aisles and people would say Ciod bless 
you ’ He began to feel like the Pope' 

• 

As the zany, therapy-hopping young 
wife in the popular French export Cou¬ 
sin Cousine, Actress Morie-France Pi¬ 
llar IS coming across as a datk-haiied 
Carole Lombard Off-saincia Pisier 
holds a master's degiee in law and is 
called Marie-Pensee (Thinking-Matiei 
by her fellow ficnch film star, Jeon- 
Paul Balmonde Eagci to be known in 
the U S as a serious acti css as w cl I as co¬ 
medienne. Pisici IS now in Hollywoixl 
filming Sidney Shelden's meUxlrama. 
The Othei Side of Midnight Hei loic 
an actress on trial foi muidcr Pisier es¬ 
pecially likes speaking English for a 
change SaysThinking-Manc ‘Youuse 
fewer fhcial muscles" 













fCONOMY & BUSINESS 


RETAILING 


Christmas Sales: Not Bad 


Video games wete hot and so was a 
miniature deep-fat fryer called a Fry 
Baby After wrappings from these and 
millions of othei gifts had made messes 
of American living looms on Chiistmas 
morn. II S letailets could Ux>k back on 
iccord sales that topped last years 
Christmas totals by il'r. according to 
a preliminary Depaitment of Commerce 
repoit Allowing for an inflation late of 
S' t . that still meant sales weic up an av¬ 
erage ot 6'( 

Many individual letailers were less 
ebullient 'I heir icactionsappioximated 
that of the kid who expected a walkie- 
talkie but got an encyclopedia Uh. O K. 
But even they agreed that sales weie up 
at least slightly more than inflation 

SALE SHOPPERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 



Some reasons unseasonably warm 
weather in many parts of the country, 
Sunday selling by major department 
stores in New York City and elsewhere 
in the Bast, and two extra shopping 
weekdays (29 \ 27 last year) The ex¬ 
tended hours and a heady final sales 
surge combined to turn what could have 
been a disappointing Christmas into at 
least a moderately merry one. fiom Sears 
to Saks 

The Christmas tesults constituted 
fresh evidence that consumers are start¬ 
ing to spend again and the sluggish econ¬ 
omy IS perking up Othet bits of news 
have pointed the same way Reflecting 
a rise in investor conhdcnce, the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industiial stocks 
pieiced the 1000 maik last week for the 
first time in three months and closed 
out the year at 1004 65 The Govern¬ 
ment's index of ten leading indicators 
posted a Kr gam m November its best 
showing since June Detroit reported 
new-car sales up 32 from a year ear¬ 
lier in the middle third of December 

$horf-T«rm Concern. A few liber¬ 
al economists are worried that there may 
be slightly too much good news More 
smidgens of impiovement between now 
and Inauguration Day may cause Jim¬ 
my Caiter to trim the program of tax 
cuts and Government spending increas¬ 
es, possibly resulting m a smaller boost 
fot the economy than they think it needs 
Carter told reporters last week that the 
economy looks better to him than it did 
a month ago, but left his plans vague 

Early in Decembei, storekeepers in 


some parts of the U.S were overjoyed 
as customers flocked to counters But the 
pace slackened during the middle eight 
or nine days of the month A few re¬ 
tailers became downright despainng. 
predicting sales below the previous 
year's The speedup m the final week, 
however, pulled them through to at least 
modest increases 

Going into the last week, sales were 
expected to be up 3% to S% at Boston's 
Paperback Booksinith (58 stores), after 
the final surge, the rise was projected at 
8% Sears in Atlanta report^ sharp in¬ 
creases during the last three days, al¬ 
lowing modest gams over last year 
Ralph Kaplan, president of Boston's 
Kappy’s Liquors, was ecstatic “We had 
a superweek I can't believe it” At 
Rike's in Dayton, an official said “We 
expected a last-minute flurry In the last 
two or three days an overwhelming in¬ 
crease came in The crest was terrific " 

Not even the final surge could help 
Pittsburgh shopkeepers whose business 
was curtailed 30'/(- by a transit strike in 
early December Downtown sales there 
finished the season below last year 
At the other extreme was New York's 
Tiffany & Co, which did not stay open 
Sundays and bucked the pattern of Gim- 
bels, Macys Korvette's and other re¬ 
tailing giants Sales were up 16‘r ovci 
last Christmas Gloated Chairman Wal¬ 
ler Moving “Obviously Sunday sales 
have not been very successful because 
they have taken away from sales dur¬ 
ing the week " 

Thete was, however, one undeniable 
advantage to Sunday openings this yeai 
accommodating returns In Atlanta and 
a number of other places, paiking lots 
looked fuller on Sunday, Dec 26 than 
they did before Christmas Post-Christ- 
mas sales went well for many retailers, 
with shoppers limng up at 9 a.m Sun¬ 
day to take advantage of bargains 

Cut-Rate Action. Shoppers shied 
away from items of total uselessness, 
such as the “Pet Rock" of last year, and 
spent their money on gifts of genuine 
utility or entertainment Korvettes in 
New York sold 30,000 video-game con¬ 
soles. which tuin home TV screens mto 
playing “fields" for tennis, hockey Ping 
Pong (average price $70) Sales of Cit¬ 
izens Band transceivers were boosted 
dramatically by gutted prices on current 
23-channel gear, which becomes less de¬ 
sirable this week when the Government 
increases the number of CB channels to 
40 (see sioiy page 39) King's Depart¬ 
ment Stores, a ^ton-based cham, cut 
the puce of one popular CB rig from 
$159 to $59. one store sold 20 in two 
hours Despite movement of such items, 
retailers are generally conservative as 
they enter 1977 There is no rush to build 
inventories and about all most sellers 
hope for is a «irryover of at least some 
Christmas momentum into this year. 







CRANE BARGE CREW REACTS iOVFUlLY AS BP PLATFORM SETTLES IN NORTH SEA, TOWING ICEBERGS DURING EXPLORATION 
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Selling a Stake in a Big Sister 


lot m.inv Icfi-wing members of 
BnlJin s ruling Laboi Faitv it would 
have been ptefeiable foi ihegovernment 
to auction olf some of the ciown jewels 
Iranspvut Union C hicftain Jack Jones 
condemned the action as the squander¬ 
ing of a national asset (irumped one 
Cabinet nicmtici in private Its like 
selling the paintings ofl the wall What 
piomiHcd all this indignation was the 
government s pioixiSitl last month to sell 
a substantial share of its stake in Brit¬ 
ish Petroleum Co the nation s largest 
industrial concern 

The government plans to dispose of 
17' ( of BP s common stock possibly to 
Bntish institutional investors possibly 
to foicign buyers (Iran is reportedly in- 
teiested) The sale is exiiected to raise 
about $840 million, which the govern¬ 
ment sorely needs, it must reduce the 
budget deficit in order to qualify foi a 
$39 billion loan from the International 
Monetary Fund The tiansaction will 
still leave the government holding 51'< 
of BP—at least if British courts let the 
Bank of England hang on to a 21 S'?r 
block of BP stock that tt picked up two 
years ago in a bailout of cash-strapped 
fiurmah Oil Co (Burmah has petitioned 
to get the shales back) 

Profitable Empire. Nonetheless, 
the left-wing fui y is understandable The 
Labor government came to power 
pledged to extend nationaliration of ba¬ 
sic industries, now it will be surrendenng 
a targe chunk of perhaps the most prof¬ 
itable investment any British govern¬ 
ment has ever made Fortunl ranks 
BP fifth among the seven mtemattonal 


oil companic.s -the so-called Seven ,Sis- 
tcis—with sales in 1975 of $17 billion 
l-iom London Chairman David Steel, 
an affable Oxfoid-educated lawyer who 
IS a tough negoiiatoi, oveisccs a global 
cm pile U embiaces mote than 650 pio- 
duction, lehning and marketing subsid- 
laiies in Luropc, the Middle East and 
the U S (where BP has a production 
paitnership with Standaid Oil of Ohio 
fot Alaska $ Noith Slope oil and owns 
a quarter of Sohio) 

More impoitanl BPs piohl pios- 
pects are biight 1 he company, hit hard 
by global recession icgistcicd the low¬ 
est ptofils of any of the seven intci na¬ 
tional oil giants in 1975- -$336 million 
In last yeai's fiist nine months, proht 
rose less than b‘i Estimates ate that 
earnings will more than tuple this yeai 
and will use a furthei 60'f oi moie m 
1978 * Rcflccling these great cxpccta 
tions BP common has almost tripled 
since the start of 1975, to $13 44 mak¬ 
ing It Btitain's hottest mdustnal stock 
The reason is that BP has huge in- 
teiests in the woild's two most exciting 
source of new crude Alaska and the 
North Sea The BP-Sohio partnership 
has leased the largest chunk (its proven 
reserves 5 1 billion bbl )of Piudhoe Bay 
fields on Alaska's Nuith Slope Accord¬ 
ing to an agreement between the two 
companies, as the flow of Alaskan oil in¬ 
creases so will BP s share in Sohio, ris¬ 
ing from 26^7 now to 51''<, probably 
some time next year In the North Sea, 

'The estimBtei are calculated in sterling TVlUr 
equivalentf may be lower if the pound continues 
to decline in Vafuc 


BP’s wells aic expccied to produce* mote 
than 650,000 bbl a day by 1980—equal 
to one-lhitd of all oil consumed daily in 
1975 by the United Kingdom 

BP’s strength has always been its 
ability to find oil The company was 
suited in 1909 by William Knox 
D'Arcy an adventuiet who somehow 
had wangled a concession to cxploic in 
Iran The Rtiiish goveinment biiught a 
51'; stake in BP in 1914 because Win¬ 
ston Churchill then Lust loid of (he 
Admiralty wanted a secure souice of 
oil for the navy Known originally as 
Anglo-Pcrsian, the companv was le- 
named British Petroleum seveial vcais 
aftei the government ol Mohammed 
Mossadegh nationali/ed its Iranian con¬ 
cessions in 1951 

Early Warning By then BP had 
bought up concessions all over the Mid 
die Last But the lianian nationali/ation 
served as an earlv warning that the le¬ 
gion s political instdhilitv made deiH'ii- 
dence on Middle Eastein ciudc nsks 
Realizing that its othci concessions m 
the Middle I asl and Ninth Africa migh* 
be nationalized too- in (act several ol 
them have been—BP s management 
foiesighiedly stepped up the scaich foi 
oil in politically fiicndlv (though cnvi 
lonmentally ftigid) climates tiom the 
Notth Sea to the labiadoi shoies and 
Alaska s North Slope I he coinp.iny lic- 
gan buying leases in Alaska as eailv as 
1959 and biought in a Notth .Sea gas 
field in 1965 BPs comiieunt hut col¬ 
orless management has iicvci been 
strong on maiketing picictiing to sell 
crude in bulk Loi all its 21 OOt) gas sta¬ 
tions in Europe and lOfiO iii the I' S 
BP gets almost half iisoil icvenuc' (tom 
sales lo olhci oil companies 

Under a tacit agieement the Btit- 
ish government has left BPs manageis 







free to gOitheir own way. even when 
they have strained politicians’ patience 
During the 1973 Arab oil emlwrgn, BP 
divert^ shipments of Middle Ostein 
crude away from Britain, where prices 
were under government control, to Ger¬ 
many. where the market was free The 
same year, BP pulled out of the unprof¬ 
itable Italian market, with nevei a word 
from Whitehall about what that would 
do to Common Market solidarity 

Thus sale of pan of the government’s 
interest probably will make little or no 

ISRAEL 


TTte Zionists truly turned Jewish hi\- 
tory on its head For 2.000years the Jews 
often barred from owning land and ierv- 
mg in the military, worked wonders as 
bankers and merchants Now we have the 
Jewish state The army i\ among the 
world s finest, the innovations in agricul¬ 
tural technology are illuttnout—and the 
economy is a mess 

That snippet of typically Israeli 
black humor rings mighty true The in¬ 
flation rate in Israel during 1976 aver¬ 
aged 4201 The foreign debt stands at 
$10 7 billion—^which is roughly the same 
as Israel's gross national product By the 
most generous reckoning the G N P 
grew by 2 804’ last yeai And the unem¬ 
ployment rate, which in the past hardly 
ever rose above is creeping up to¬ 
ward SOI Small wonder that the econ¬ 
omy IS a central iss e in this spring's 
special elections forced by the resigna¬ 
tion of Premier Yitzhak Rabin (Timl. 
Jan 3) 

Isiael's economic moiass was not 
always so dense True enough, in 1949 
the year-old nation's imports were nine 
times as great as its exports But since 
then, more than S20 billion of foreign 
capital has poured in mostly gifts from 
Jews abroad teparations payments 
from West Germany and U S aid The 
foreign money spurred growth that has 
given Israel a C} N P only a shade small¬ 
er than that of Egypt though its pop¬ 
ulation. at 3 3 million is less than a 
tenth the si/e 

Sky-High Costs. Then came the 
October War of 1973. when Israel l(«t 
about 100 jets and 800 tanks Arms pur¬ 
chases abroad since then have totaled 
S6 billion, swelling the balance of trade 
deficit in 1975 to more than $4 billion 
(see chartfollowing page) The outlandish 
cost of armaments—$25 million foi an 
F-15 today, v $4 million for a Phantom 
jet in 1970—along with the rising prices 
of other imports, pushed the inflation 
rate into the stratospheie 

Worse still, the government has 
ruled out most of the measures that 
might help reduce inflation Israeli lead¬ 
ers deem it out of the question politi¬ 
cally to cut defense expenditures, which 
swallowed 42% of the $12 billion bud- 


' difference in the way BP operates Why, 
then, IS the left wmg so angry'' Because 
the sale violates socialist ideology, which 
calls for the nationalization of more, not 
less, of British industry The relative suc¬ 
cess of BP also dramauzes the valitt of 
letting proficient managers alone Any 
attention focused on BP inevitably 
brings to mind the contrasting ineffi¬ 
ciency of businesses controlled by the 
government in fact as well as name, such 
as the National Coal Board and the Brit¬ 
ish Steel Corp 


get in 1976 Welfare payments ($2 2 bil¬ 
lion last year) are another political un¬ 
touchable The Histadrut, Israel's all- 
powerful labor federation, is dead set 
against wage controls, workers strike 
like clockwork to protest high prices, 
and nearly always win raises from man¬ 
agement I.ast week in the Knesset (par¬ 
liament), the right-wing opposition 
party, Likud, pushed into committee 
foul bills requiung arbitration in labor 
disputes involving various public service 
workers The Histadrut set off a thun¬ 
derous cry. and the bills are expected to 
die in the committee, which Rabin s La- 
borites control 

National Joke. Just about nobexfy 
IS ever fired in Istael the Jewish state 
refuge for the persecuted, does not want 
to give its citizens a still harder time In¬ 
efficiency, particulai ly in the public sec¬ 
tor (266,600 employees), is a bad nation¬ 
al joke So ptixluctivity is low, and 
giowth has Ikin slow 

Unemployment is a special bugaboo 
for the Israeli government An Israeli 
out of work might leave the country 
—depriving it of a soldiei—oi perhaps 
woise, might vote against the party in 
power As Finance Minister Yehoshua 
Rabmowitz says “While other countries 


fight inflation with planned unemi^y- 
ment, w« have steered clear of that 
course because we know that large-scale 
unemployment here would be social 
dynamite ” 

The resulting inflation is oppressive 
In 1968 the average family spent 910 Is¬ 
raeli pounds ($242 at the time) on basic 
living necessities each month, by 1973 
that figure had grown to 3,870 pounds 
($630 at the rate then) Israelis making 
more than $13,500 a year are taxed at 
an average rate of 63%. which makes 
the inflation hurt more Fairly typical 
IS Esther Mizrachi, 38 a Jerusalem 
housewife, who says “If we can pay for 
our food and out children's education, 
we’ll feel lucky " Yet the Israelis man- 
a^ somehow, they overdraw on check¬ 
ing accounts to meet food bills, artfully 
dodge a tax law here and there Though 
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STRHCIRS CHAtNINO SHUT OATS OF A MITilH UVtAIO FACTORY IN ISRAH 
Trusting to vision when dmeistvo hadorship is required. 


Troubled Economy of Dreamers 


^Vdkswagen Beetle costs $8,000 (ex¬ 
cise taxes nearly triple the price of all 
cars), the number of private autos has 
nearly doubled since 1970 to 280,000 
Native ingenuity extends on an even 
^larger scale Agricultural feats, partic¬ 
ularly in the southern Negev desert, 
have made Israel neaily self-sufficient 
in food and a leading cxpoitei of fruits 
and vegetables to Western Europe A 
global demand is growing for space-age 
militaiy and communications hardware 
made in Israel Helped by its contin¬ 
uing policy of creeping devaluation 
—just last month the pound inched 
down 2% to 8 9 to the dollar—Isiael in- 
cteased its cxpoits $800 million last 
year, helping cut the trade deficit to 
$3 5 billion 

But though the deficit has dwindled, 
the inflation has not- -and the govern¬ 
ment seems inclined to tiust to a sense 
of national puitxise raihci than lough 
immediate measuics to bung it down 
Says Defense Minisiei Shimon Petes 
Rabin'schief iival in the upcoming elec¬ 
tions Vision IS woith mote than eco¬ 
nomic study and the di earner gets bet 
ter results than the best piofcssoi of 
economics One such economist, lei 
Aviv University Piesidcnl Haim Ben- 
Shahai feels that only a decisive lead- 
eiship, the kind that would lie biave 
enough to stand up to political picssure 
groups and cut defense spending can as¬ 
sure the growth that Isiacl needs des¬ 
perately And when might economic ic- 
dcmption aiiivc’ Isiaelis like to invoke 
a labbinic adage |xipulai since the sec¬ 
ond centuiy A D 1 lom the fall ot the 
Second fern pie piophecy was taken 
from the Piophcts and given to the fools 
and infants 
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CpKPORATIONS 

Mr. Lucky of the CBers 

The htgh-volume sales of <’iti/ens 
Band radios received another boost on 
New Year's Day. when a Pedetal Com¬ 
munications Commission ruling that de¬ 
lighted CB bugs went into eflect The 
ICC authorized the use of 17 more chan¬ 
nels to supplement the 23 alieady 
crowded by 7 8 million licensed CBcis 
Although retailing biggies like Scars, 
Roebuck will gain much fiom demand 
fot the new. highci-capacity radios the 
firm that stands to benefit most is a fasl- 
growing Texas-based chain of consumei 
electronics stores called Radio Shack 
The ubiquitous (more than 5,000 
U S and Canadian outlets) Radio Shack 
claims \S'r of the market in Citi/ens 
Band radio equipment CB enthusiasts 
accounted for almost 25''i of the chain's 
$742 million in levcnues last yeai hx- 
jieits forecast sales this year of at least 
ten million of the new C B models, and 
Radio .Shack is set to take home to its 
patent Tandy Corp of Fort Worth, an 
increasing share of the industiys prof¬ 
its With Its sales of hi-fi and stereo 
equipment also bivuning the chain is ex¬ 
panding at a pace that puls it fuithei 
and further ahead of its closest rivals 
Lafayette Radio Hectronics, for in¬ 
stance was once bigger than Radio 
Shack but IS now one-eighth as laigc 
The diiving foicc behind Radio 
Shack's success is Tandy Corp s chair¬ 
man and piesident Charles D Tandy, 
58. a Texan who attended Hai vaid Busi¬ 
ness School, sold wai bonds while serv¬ 
ing in the Navy, then went into the fam¬ 
ily leather-gixids business.at the end of 
World War 11 He bought the small Bos¬ 
ton-based Radio Shafk chain 13 years 
ago when it was $1 5 million in debt 
Key Incentive. At the lime the 
Stoics sold 25 000 different prcxlucls, in¬ 
cluding spoiling goixls and pots and 
pans Get iid of all that garbage T an- 
dy oidered. he cut the line by 90"f He 
set out to blanket the nation with small 
stores in new shopping centers, he 
Clammed them with radio metchandisc 
and backed them with intensive adver¬ 
tising Most important, Tandy devised 
an incentive svstem undei which store 
managers (average age 25) earn low sal¬ 
aries but can make up Ui $30 000 a year 
through piofit sharing and bonuses tied 
to sales 1 want people who live lor and 
will die for this woi k,’ says Tandy, who 
talks with a kind of cultivated Texas 
swagger If they don't want to do that 
then beat it Let them work foi Sears 
The svstem has produced managers such 
as C L Whitfield of the Guam Radio 
Shack who journeyed to Japan to pick 
up new 40-channel CB radios so he could 
be the first to sell them on U S soil 
Jan I—which was still Dec 31 on the 
mainland 

Tandy s formula has worked Alter 
a decade of solid but fan ly slow growth 
the chain suddenly took off. between 



TANDY TAIKS C* N*AR FORT WORTH 

A firm knnellf* an arOWth 


1972 and 1976 the numbci of stores more 
than liipled During the company s fiv 
cal year ending last June profits rcKe 
120'r to $64 million Radio Shack in¬ 
deed has almost taken over its p.iicnl 
firm randy C oi p has spun off most of 
Its olhei businesses into sepaiate com¬ 
panies chaired by Charles Tandy, and 
now has only miiioi operations oihei 
than Radio Shack 

Bright Outlook Not all has been 
success Radio Shack stores in big cities 
have done less well than those in small 
towns- perhaps because I andy s kx.a- 
lions, shopping malls aie laiely found 
111 large cilics—and the company s out¬ 
lets in luiopc and Japan aic fating so 
poorly that Tandy has put a freeze on ex¬ 
pansion there But oveiall, the oullixik 
IS bright Flectionics bulls say Radio 
Shacks products are reasonably priced 
and of gixxJ qiialitv As C Btis clamoi 
for new 40-channcl ears 1 andy can 
relish his own C B handle' Mr I uckv 


LABOR 

Start When You Please 

Lllen Dye an administrator for the 
Department of Health Lducalion and 
Welfare in Chicago lakes a 4 p m swim 
in the glass-enclosed pool of her apaii- 
meni house and watches comm uici traf¬ 
fic build up outside One of her Ix'sses 
lee reldman, gets up early and jogs 
along C hicagos lakefroni In Palo Alto 
Calif Ted Stephens an executive of 
Alza, a pharmaceutical fitm fixes a lei¬ 
surely bieaklast foi his two children 
diives them to their schcxil giK-s back 
to bed and shows up at his offi..e as late 
as 11 a m 

For all three, the enjoyment of these 




routines is sharpened by the knowledge 
that they aie relaxing while colleagues 
are working yet they are not goofing 
off They are benefiting from an idea 
called Flextime, which is loosening the 
rigidity of the 9-lo-5 day for a giowing 
number of workeis in the U S 

Plans vary, but the basic idea is that 
employees can ariange then own work 
houis around a coie" time At the Chi¬ 
cago HCW office employees must be on 
the job between 9am and 3 30 pm, 
but they can come in as early as 7, and 
slay as late as 5 30 Undei some Flex¬ 
time plans workers chiXise a starting 
and a quitting time and have to stick to 
It Under others they can, with their 
bosses' pci mission come in at different 
times each day Says Katy Westlund, a 
switchboard operator for Hewlelt-Pack- 
aid which has adopted Flextime for em¬ 
ployees at all 19 of Its US manufac- 
tuiing plants ‘You just tell youi 
supervise! the day before when you le 
coming in in the morning " Nor do Flex¬ 
time employees always have to work the 
same number of hours each day At 
Noithwestern Mutual Life Insurance in 
Milwaukee a few workers put in extra 
houis Monday through Thursday, then 
knock off at lunchtime Friday 

Imported Flexibility. Intioduccd 
in (lermany in the late 1960s Flextime 
was imported by U S multinationals 
that had fiist itied the idea in Fuiope 
Some 70,000 Government employees 
including liEW woikers in Boston IJen- 
ver, Seattle and Chicago, are now on 
Flextime Government officials estimate 
the plan has been adopted by 40 to SO 
companies in the U S including such gi¬ 
ants as Control Data (20000 wotkeis 
on Flextime) and Metropolitan I ife 
(15 000 ) 

Flextime is especially appreciated 
by working patents, who can choose ei¬ 
ther to see their childicn off to schixil 
in the morning oi to pick them up after 
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EMPTY SKI LIFTS A BARREN SLOPES IN SUN VALLEY, IDAHO, PLAYOROUND 
Indian prayers brought only enough snow to cover cigai ette butts 


classes, and sports enthusiasts, who can 
play golf OI tennis in the catly morning 
or late afternoon Supetvisois report that 
productivity generally improves under 
Flextime- since employees can wotk at 
the hours when they feel most alert 
and that absenteeism drops Workers 
no longer call in sick foi an entire day 
in Older to get a couple of hours to at¬ 
tend to personal business 

On the minus side f Icxtime makes 
It toughci for supeivisors to cooidinate 
the wotk of employees who start at dif- 
fcient limes It also increases utility bills 
of employers who have to keep offices 
open longei But manageis and work- 
eis agree that (he fieedom gained is well 
worth the prablems Says Ellen Dye “It 
has changed my whole attitude toward 
work People feci trusted 


RESORTS 

No-Snow Ski Season 

In Utah's Wtisalch Mountains, ho¬ 
tel owners I iffiing through sheafs of can¬ 
celed reservations look out on tawny 
brown slopes and frustialingly blue 
skies President Ford, vacationing m 
Vail. Colo spends a few hours a day sla- 
loming between exposed patches of 
grass and rocks then qutts to sit by the 
fire, going ovei offtctal dtxiumcnts At 
Idaho's Sun Valley, only limited skiing 
IS available, so more guests than usual 
while away their time trapshooting nd- 
I ng horses and trading volleys on the ten¬ 
nis courts In Northern California's 
Heavenly Valley San Francisco secre- 
taiy Lam Palmer practices parallel turns 
on an inclined treadmill of 30-ft -wide 
Mylar carpeting strung between two 
spinning tollers Says she “That carpet 
makes it seem like I’m skiing through a 
dentist's office ” 

Never has a ski season tn the West 
got off to a more dismal start Skiing is 
a S475 million annual mdustry in the 

an 


Western snow country of Califotnia, 
Colorado. Idaho and Utah, and resort 
owners fVom the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada count on taking in 
fully one-fourth of then profits during 
the holiday period between Thanks¬ 
giving and New Year's Snow normally 
begins piling up by hiid-Novembei and 
by Christmas it usually blankets the 
slopes in layers 40 to SO in thick 

Frozen Out. Not this year With 
only the barest dusting of powder in the 
high country lifts arc closed lixlgcs va¬ 
cant and resoit attendance off as much 
as90'’'( insomcaieas About 10 000 ski¬ 
ers a day customai ily pack the slopes at 
Heavenly Valley but this year theie are 
fewei than 1,000 At nearby Squaw Val¬ 
ley, the management has cut its staff to 
a mere 20 employees, v the normal 700 
So many of Califoinias Kxlges have 
closed that unemployment rolls in Mono 
County have reached 20%, and appli¬ 
cations foi ftxxi stamps are running so 
high that the county welfare jfficc had 
to call for emergency clerical help from 
Sacramento 

Of Idaho s 26 ski resorts, only one 
—Sun Valley—has even begun to func¬ 
tion, It has skiing on artificial snow on 
just 2!^ of Its 50 runs And in Colo¬ 
rado, whcie losses have mounted to 
$30 million. Senator Floyd Haskell has 
asked President Ford to declare a nat¬ 
ural-disaster area While awaiting of¬ 
ficial action. Vail Developer Peter Sei¬ 
bert hired local Uie Indians to perform 
a ritual snow dance The results were 
negligible Says Seibert “We're getting 
a little snow, but it's just enough to 
cover up the cigarette butts “ 

Meanwhile, the blight of fair weath¬ 
er in the West has proved to be a bo¬ 
nanza for ski areas m the Northeast 
These areas are operating at near ca¬ 
pacity as vacationers switch to New 
England and upstate New V ork To cap 
their good luck. last Wednesday some 
ski areas in the Northeast were hit by a 
near blizzard 







ENVIRONMENT 


Oil Is Pouring on Troubled Waters 

In the storm-tossed waters off Mass- considered so impressive that Britain s capsi/ed and spilled ovet 200 000 gal 
achusetts last week, 7 6 million gal of Pnncess Margaret formally launched it of oil into Buzzards Bay off I almouth 
oil slid slowly seaward In the Delaware By I960, tankers of more than 100,000 Mass in 1969 Eighteen months lalci 

River, southwest of Philadelphia, 134,- tons were becoming commonplace Now scientists fiom Wotnls Hole Oceano- 

000 more gal of deadly goo sptead to- the supcitankers make the 18,743-ton graphic Institution repoited that the oil 

ward rich tidal marshes In Los Ange- Argo Merchant seem like a skiff by com- was still spreading along the bottom at 

les, the wreck of a blast-shattered tanker panson Over 30^c of the world's tanker 40-ft depths, covei ing more than 5,000 

still lav smoldering at its berth Sudden- fleet consists of ships with capacities of acres offshore and polluting SOO acres 

ly, on East Coast and West, the US over 200,000 tons Japan's <7/o6/iA /oAyo of tidal iivcrs and maishes 

was undergoing an ordeal by oil (length 1,243 ft draft 91 ft II in ) can icological Hazard. No scientists 

The disasters began more than two carry a whopping 476,292 tons The ha/- arc willing to loiccast the effects of the 

weeks ago, when the Liberian-flag tank- ards such ships pose are correspondingly oil now spreading seaward fiom the 

er Argo Merchant, well off course, ran enormous (see box) Argo Merchant Most believe that if the 

haid agtound on the Nantucket shoals. Fortunately, majoi accidents involv- globs of oif, called oilbcrgs because most 
a wcll-chaitcd section of the sea just ing tankers have been infiequent but of then mass is below the surface, con- 

southeast of Nantucket Island After a those that do occur are spectacular The tinuc to move cast the damage will be 

week’s battering by wind and waves, the Liberian ship Torrey Camon spilled over held to a minimum But shifting winds 

640-ft ship began breaking up, spilling 
Its entire cargo into the frigid Atlantic 
Immediately endangered were not only 
the sandy strands of Nantucket and 
Cape CckI but also the nch fishing 
grounds of Georges Bank Shortly after 
the Menhant grounding, anolhei 
Liberian ship, the Sanstnena, exploded 
in I os Angeles haibor with a blast that 
latllcd windows for miles and killed at 
least five people (four crewmen are still 
missingl 

Heavy Traffic I ast week two more 
accidents ixicuiied Anothei I ibcnan 
tankei. the liaphne, ran agiound off 
Puerto Rico and «till another, the Olvtri- 
pti Games grounded and suffered a hull 
puncture during a docking maneuver at 
Marcus Hook, Pa Moving dow nstream 
in a slick 32 miles long, its cargo seeped 
into marshes, coating wintering watei- 
fowl with a sticky layer of oil that mat¬ 
ted then fcathcis and robbed them of 
then insulating properties Tens of thou¬ 
sands of birds were endangered 

Because the catastrophes were clus¬ 
tered so closely their drama was height¬ 
ened But they may be only a sample of 
things to come The transportation of 30 million gal of oil when it went could still bring the oil ashoic fouling 

oil by sea has increased enormously in aground off England's Cornwall coast beaches and causing massive ecological 

the years since World War II, and oil in 1967 The Metnla dumped about !6 damage The spill has already diivcn 

tankers, once a little-noticed breed of million gal of Persian Gulf ciude when hundreds of sea birds ashote bedraggled 

ship, now constitute more than half of it grounded in 1974 in the Strait of Ma- and helpless The oil could also threat- 

the world s merchant-ship tonnage In gellan polluting an area where C hat les en humpback whales, which migrate 

U S ports tanker traffic has increased Darwin had gone ashore moie than r. through the affected area and imperil 

proportionately as the nation has turned century earlier to study animals and the already endangcied gray seals that 

heavily to imports to meet its growing plants 'IhcJatoh Maetsk lostoi burned winter off Nantucket But of greatest 

thiisl for fuel In 1966 the U S import- some 26 million gal when it expUxlcd concern is the threat to the Massachu- 

ed 940 million bbl of oil and petroleum off Portugal in 1975 setts fishing industry, whivh employs 

products Now neaily three times as The effects of such spills remain to some 30.000 men and has been slowly 

much is arriving in U S ports—about be fully determined Little long-term coming hack aftei a long pciiod of cco- 

300 million gal a day damage seems to have resulted from the nomic depression “We fear damage will 

Oil pollution can only increase Of T’orrey Caw disaster indeed, the most be long-lasting and pcivasive said 

the estimated 5 million tons of oil seriouseffectson marine organisms have Governor Michael Dukakis in a Icttci 

dumped into the oceans annually, tank- been blamed not on the oil but on the de- requesting federal aid foi his state s fish 

ers—partly by deliberately flushing tergeiits used to disperse it Spills closet ermen The fishermen s leaction was 

cargo tanks befoic reloading— account to shore can have much more dramatic even stronger a class-action sun foi W 

for nearly one-lhird This figure is sure effects Large numbers of fish, shellfish, million in damages has been filed 

to rise crustaceans and raanne worms were against the/f;»a A/cn/iaw /1 owneis on 

In 1950 a tanker of 28,0(X) tons was killed almost immediately when a barge behalf of twelve groups of fishermen 














TANKER LEAKING Oil IN THE DELAWARE 
Seems to be time to get tough 

Cleaning up oil spills is still very 
much a developing science Such devices 
as booms to contain spilled oil and vac¬ 
uum cleaners that suck it off the sur¬ 
face may work fairly well in the quiet 
waters of harbors or slow-flowing riv¬ 
ers But the open ocean poses all but in¬ 
superable problems Coast Guardsmen 
lost $200,000 worth of equipment when 
stormy seas forced them to abandon at¬ 


As long as the Empire State Build¬ 
ing IS tall the ships in the new gener¬ 
ation of supertankers are nothing if not 
impressive But are they safe’ Not ac¬ 
cording to Nodi Mostert, a South Af- 
ntan-born journalist In his 1974 best¬ 
seller Supershtp Mostert warned that 
these brobdingnagian tankers were ac¬ 
cidents looking for places where they 
could happen Nothing since then has 
altered his gloomy prediction At his 
new home in Tangier, Mostert told Time 
last week 

"The sort of accidents that have 
been happening to small ships will in 
the future be happening to the very big¬ 
gest ships, the so-called VLCX:s (very 
large crude carriers) We may confident¬ 
ly expect a nsing rate of major big-ship 
disasters in the decade ahead 

“VLCCs were initially built without 
any experience or any attempt to really 
understand what was involved in such 
sizes There have been improvements, 
but the fundamental structural problem 
of the ships IS unchanged For example, 
a VLCC must be able to steam throu^ a 
monsoon one week, subantarctic storms 
off the Cape of Good Hope the next, 
pass thnxi^ the tropics, then the Bis¬ 
cay or Noiih Atlantic coast gales. These 
subject Its great len^h to severe hog¬ 
ging and sagging, with its broad decte 


tempts to take alf the Argo Merchant’s 
cargo. The poundmg waves rendered 
booms useless and stynued the Coast 
Guard’s attempts to set the oil on fire 
Efforts to prevent spills seem to be 
equally ineffective The U S is doing a 
decent job of regulating American flag¬ 
ships. mandating such things as crew 
qualifications and training, navigational 
and safety equipment But it has done lit¬ 
tle to regulate foreign ships, many of 
which are registered in Liberia and fon- 
ama to avoid U S or European taxes, 
wage scales and expensive—hence prof¬ 
it-cutting—regulations on crews and 
equipment Libena which has no nat¬ 
ural harbor, has the world's largest tank¬ 
er tonnage—with some of its ships 
American-owned Such ships and their 
crews frequently fail to meet adequate 
safety standards The Argo Merchant. 
for example, was involved in 18 “inci¬ 
dents"—including two previous ground¬ 
ings—before the Nantucket disaster 
Her captain since June. Georgios Pa- 
padopoulos, 43, admitted at a hearing 
last week that hts ship earned no l OR¬ 
AN (long-range navigation) equipment 
His gyrocompass, he said, was not be¬ 
ing used just prior to the accident be¬ 
cause It was SIX degrees off, and the 
helmsman was steenng by magnetic 
compass He himself had not had an ac¬ 
curate fix on his position for more than 
15 hours Even if he had known his po¬ 


constantly subjected to the vgnght of tre¬ 
mendous quantities of sea water because 
of the low freeboard of the loaded ship 
"Among other streSscs and strains 
are those that occur when a vessel that 
was empty a few hours before has up to 


UP* 



sition. he might stiU have been in trou¬ 
ble The water current charts he was 
using were November's, not Decem¬ 
ber's, an important difference 

Environmentalists have used the ac¬ 
cidents to call again for action to con¬ 
trol the risks posed by oil earners, and 
they are urging the U S to adopt stnet- 
er tanker regulations Some charge that 
the Coast Guard has ample authoiity 
under the Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act of 1972 to upgrade the standards of 
foreign ships entering U S waters, and 
accuse the service of moving too slowly 
to use this power "The Coast Guard has 
been almost negligent," claims Jeffrey 
Kmghl, legislative director for Friends 
of the Eanh "It has been since 1972, 
and that's a long time to twiddle your 
thumbs ’ Environmental Protection ad¬ 
ministrator Russell Train is more char¬ 
itable Says'he “i think the Coast Guard 
IS essentially conservative " 

Rear Admiral William Benkert, 
chief of the Coast Guard’s Office of Mer¬ 
chant Vessel Safety, indignantly denies 
the environmentalists' charges “We 
haven’t been sitting on our dead ass.' 
he protests But someone is The U S 
has yet to ratify the liability convention 
adopted by the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization in 
1969 Congress has yet to see the Ad¬ 
ministration s bill carrying out IMCO's 
1973 convention on ocean pollution Nor 


200,000 tons of oil suddenly poured 
aboard under rapid loading conditions 
At some discharge ports, very big ships 
can dock only at high tide Delays can 
mean the ship sits on her bottom plates 
in shallow water before the draff can 
be lightened sufficiently Such structural 
strains are repeated and severe, and, 
coupled with the tremendous rate of cor¬ 
rosion. they shorten the life of (he ves¬ 
sels and constantly weaken them 

“One of the piincipal factors in the 
loss at sea of loaded older tankers has 
been their sudden breakup because of 
their worn structures In the recent past 
these accidents have happened princi¬ 
pally to smaller ships But now the first 
generation of vi CCs is nearly ten years 
old the world is being serviced increas¬ 
ingly by gigantic ships that have entered 
the critical and dangerous penod of 
tanker life 

“Moreover, the psychological bur¬ 
den on crews which was always severe. 
IS now worse because the ships arc 
steaming more slowly and the men thus 
spend even longer periods on board As 
their own efficiency deteriorates, the 
efficient management of the ships 
must too 

"It is m> view that some strong form 
of control is desperately needed for the 
tanker industry Since any international 
application of manjime rules is almost 
impossible, the controls should be uni¬ 
laterally imposed " 


Tomorrow^ Disasten ‘Gigantic’ 






WORKER COllECTINO Oll-SOAKEO OEESE 


A sample of things to come? 


was the U S successful in pushing for 
the adoption of rules requiring newly 
constructed tankers to have double bot¬ 
toms Such a construction feature is now 
mandatory on all craft cariying chem¬ 
icals and liquified, flammable gas. and 
according to a federal law enforcement 
officer, would have prevented the oil 
spill in the Delaware grounding It is," 
said Tram, “damned hard to move any- 
thmg in these international forums ” 

For spills inside the U S or within 
twelve miles of its shores, the federal 
Water Pollution Control Act now im¬ 
poses strict liability on any ship that 
dumps oil. It requires offenders to pay 
for cleaning up the mess The captain 
of Olympic Comes was arrested last week 
and held on SSO.OOO bail under provi¬ 
sions of this law "For the first time ” 
said U S Attorney David W Marston, 
“we are providing with this legal action 
a leal incentive for captains, pilots and 
owneis to meet a higher safety standard 
when they use U S waters ‘ 

Somber Thought. Some officials 
argue that stricter controls will discoui- 
age shipowners from sending their fleets 
to U S ports, with the lesult that the 
country will be unable to get the oil it 
needs But otheis disagree Over a pe¬ 
riod of years, the U S has adopted in¬ 
ternational conventions governing safe¬ 
ty at sea and now requires all ships 
calling at U S ports to pick up passen¬ 
gers to meet the same strict standards 
At first many shipowners objected But 
those eager for a share of a lucrative 
market quickly complied Oil shippers 
would almost surely do the same 

Futurists add one final somber 
thought The world's oil will eventually 
run out and be replaced by something 
else The seas—and their resources -arc 
irreplaceable 
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Playing New Yyrk’s Power Game 


New York magazine, houndei- 
Editor Clay Felker likes to remind his 
readers, is about “how the power game 
IS played, and who are the winners ” In 
or out of print there has been no ablei 
exponent of the Felkeiian philosophy 
than the ingenious Felkei himself Al¬ 
most fiom Its first issue of April 8,1968 
his avenue-smart urban-suivival one- 
upmanship manual has exerted an in¬ 
fluence fai beyond its current 373 000 
circulation and Manhattan bailiwick 
Though It IS frequently fixitling and vul¬ 
gar. the weekly s intelligence and imag¬ 
inative thiust have given its aggressive 
boss the money-power to lake over the 
raffish, rambunctious Village Voue in 
1974 and, last year, to start New MVu 
Sew Yotk sCalifornia clone They were 
to be only the first provinces of i Felk- 
ei empire 

That IS not how the power game has 
turned out for Fditoi Felker 51 Last 
weekend two of the biggest potentates 
in publishing battled for the feat of Clay 
The combatants Katharine Giaham 
59. board chairman of the Washington 
Post Co , which in addition to the D C 
daily owns Newsweek the Tienton 
limes and four IV stations, and Ru¬ 
pert Murdoch 45, buccaneering Austia- 
lian proprietor of ten major ncwspapeis 
and eleven magazines- including, as of 
last week. New Yoik City’s afternoon 
daily the Post, where he is editoi in chief 
Up foi grafls control of the umbrella 
New York Magazine Co 

Six weeks ago, sensing that some 
major stockholders had tiied of his piof- 
Itgatc ways and wanted out, I elkci told 
Muidoch about his precaiious situation 
and confided his fear that he might lose 
editonal control of the company Next 
thing Felker knew, Muidoch was nego¬ 
tiating with the biggest (23 8'/r) stock¬ 


holder. Manhattan Socialite Carter Bur¬ 
den In near desperation, Felker turned 
for help to Kay Graham, an old. close 
friend This week the bidding had gone 
up to $7 SO a share for stock that had 
b^n traded over-the-counter for S2 25 
a month earlier, raising the paper value 
of the company to some SI34 million 
and attesting to its potential worth 

Managerially, the triple Felket bur¬ 
ger —New York, Village Voice, New 
W'es/-—had become something of a mon¬ 
ster Says a company insidci “With one 
magazine, Felker could get away with 
his highly personalized approach But 
It's impossible with thiee publications 
3 000 miles apart" 

The Bottom Line Start-up costs of 
New fVesl originally estimated by Iclk- 
ei at $1 million, ran over S3 million 
Though New H'est is fat with ads and 
has a heady 240 000 circulation, expens¬ 
es aie outsliipping revenues Village 
Voue IS still profitable, but its net in¬ 
come has dropped since the takeovei 
Thus, for the first time in years, N Y M 
Co will post an opeialing loss foi 19''6 

I elkei s personal grandeur may 
match his managciial overicach Since 
last spring he has asked for 11 a 25''( in- 
ciease in his 1975 salary of $120 461 

2) the wherewithal to buy a house in 
Long Island's ducal Hamptons and 

3) company purchase of his supci- 
duplex His directors in New York par¬ 
lance, cut him off at the bottom line 

Whoever succeeds in buying N Y M 
Co Felkci will not be out of pocket 
His lO'^f share of the (irm will net him 
more than $1 3 million, if he wants to 
sell Tha,. should be enough to establish 
him in the Hamptons or more likely, 
as editor-publishei of yet another mag¬ 
azine Next time around, it might even 
be called Felker 's 



KAY GRAHAM CIAVEEIKER RUKRT MURDOCH 

For iho man in th» middio, on empire alslak*. 



Wdi$coverecl---Wc>men Painters 


“Women have nevei been lacking 
in intellect.” wrote a 17th century ait 
chroniclei named G B Pas$en, by way 
of preamble to some notes on women 
artists, “and it is well known that, when 
they are instructed m some subject, they 
are capable of mastering what they are 
taught Nevei theless it is true that the 
Loid did not endow them properly with 
the faculty of judgment, and this he did 
in order to keep them restrained within 
the boundaries of obedience to men. to 
establish men as supreme and supenoi " 
There it was. in a nutshell Granted, 
not every art historian has been as nobly 
certain of the natuial order as that un- 
rufRed Italian phullociat. yet the 
.fact icmains that until quite re- 
s* cently, the work of women artists 
did not have a history For several 
bundled years, women who paint¬ 
ed (01 more laiely still sculpted) 
weic apt to be seen as inconse¬ 
quential strays, more or less tal¬ 
ented in a man's piofession Men 
did not make the Bayeux tap¬ 
estry oi embroider the gold- 
worked opus Anglicanum chasu¬ 
bles that wctc among the supieme 
glories ot medieval art By the laic 
ISth centuiy one aitist in every 
four on the rolls of the painters 
guild of Bruges was a woman But 
names, patchy attributions and 
lost works do not make up a his¬ 
tory That had to wait until the 
196()s when a scattered interest in 
the subject was crystallized by the 
feminist movement Here be¬ 
neath the surface of existing refei - 
ence bixsks. was a lost culture 
awaiting excavation 

Hence the great interest of an 
exhibition that opened just befoic 
Christmas at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and will 
travel in 1977 to Austin. Pitts¬ 
burgh and New York City En¬ 
tail “Women Artists 1550- 
1950." It IS the first full-dress 
historical survey of its subject evei 
made The organizers are two distin¬ 
guished scholars. Ann Sutherland Har¬ 
ris and Linda Nochlin 1 heir catalogue 
IS the fundamental text on its subject 
Professor Nochlin's essay alone, with us 
dense research and propulsive common 
sense, provides the nght antidote to the 
tendentious stomp-the-pigs puffery of 
more militant feminist critics 

The show includes more than 150 
works by 85 painters Some of them, like 
American Impressionist Mary Cassatt 
and her French counterpart Berthe 
Morisot, are already embedded in the 
history of modem art Others, just as fa- 
> mous tn their day. now seem more like 
footnotes than cuUure heroines Rosa 


Bonheui. foi instance, who died in 1899 
at the age of 77. was one of the most pop¬ 
ular animal painters in Europe, with her 
mannish working dress and Ugion 
d'honneu! she was consideied a walk¬ 
ing proof that “genius has no sex' 
Elisabeth Vigdc-Lcbiun and Angelica 
Kauffmann were blight stars in the ISth 
centuiy. Kauffmann in England for her 
history paintings. Vigee Lebrun in 
France fot her s(>arkling and elegant so¬ 
ciety poi traits, like that of Varvara Iva¬ 
novna Narishkine (1800) By hei 35th 
year, Vigcc-Lcbruii reckoned, she had 
earned more than a million francs with 
her brush, a puxligious income for a 


painter and hei husband spent every 
sou on whores and gambling 

Then there were dozens of painters 
who thiough changes of fashion, dis¬ 
persal of then work or simply the fact 
of being women, fell into the oubliette 
Nothing IS moie fragile than an artist s 
reputation Names like Anne Vallayer- 
Coster, Sofonisba Anguissola. Judith 
Leyster ot Louise Moillon are scarcely 
commonplace Yet the quality of their 
work IS incontestable Vallayer-Coster's 
The White Soup Bow! (1771) with its 
beautifully rendered planes and rotund¬ 
ities of steaming tureen and crinkled 
napkin, comes close to Chardin in rev¬ 
erent and ^denced description of com¬ 


monplace things To see such works res¬ 
urrected in this show—however few the 
samples—ogives a shock of belated rec¬ 
ognition How can such talent have 
nearly disappeai ed’’ 

Hams and Nochim. in fascinating 
detail, show exactly how it could—and 
did the social conditions that militated 
against women's becoming “fine" art¬ 
ists during the Renaissance, the restric¬ 
tions on literacy, training, access to pro¬ 
fessional company and guilds, the 
peculiar moral shibboleths, the stereo¬ 
type of the cultured woman as accom¬ 
plished dabbler, engaged in what 
George Eliot called small tinkling and 
smearing " ‘ Let men busy themselves 
with all that has to do with great art," 
trumpeted one French ciitic in I860 
’ Let women occupy themselves 
with those types of art that they 
have always preferred, such as 
pastels portraits and the painting. 
of flowers ” 

The corollary was the myth 
of feminine sensibility This, 
like anatomy, was declared to be 
destiny Mary Cassatt's Young 
Woman in Black (1883) is the 
kind of painting that used to be 
cited with 20/10 hindsight, as the 
product of an “essentially femi¬ 
nine" sensibility, a painting as full 
of style and chic as an egg is of al¬ 
bumin But IS the kind of sensi¬ 
bility in Its design—the springy 
black silhouette of blouse and tu¬ 
nic relieved by one dash of white, 
the brisk notation of the face 
smeared and flecked by the black 
lace veil, the emphatic circumflex 
of the painted fan behind the girl s 
head—essentially diffeient from 
that of Degas, Cassatt's mentor’ 
Stylishness does not go by gender, 
perhaps it never did Cecilia 
Beaux's Sua and Santa (1921) 
looks “feminine" when you know 
that It IS the work of a once very 
popular American female poi- 
traitist. a gifted conservative ivith 
a relaxed, unemphatic and slight¬ 
ly languid style—but not until 
then And with more abstract art 
division by gender becomes meaning¬ 
less What sex is Alice Trumbull Ma¬ 
son s painting L'Hasard (1948)’ One 
might answet platonic 

But if the idea of a feminine sen¬ 
sibility—fluffy. vaporous, pink-and- 
whitc—retreats before most of the work 
in this show, the sense of female expe¬ 
rience does not That theme is an¬ 
nounced almost at once, in the work of 
Aitemisia Genlileschi (1593-1652), (hr 
daughter of a well-known Tuscan paint¬ 
er. who became, as Nochlin puts it, “the 
first woman in the history of Western 
art to make a significant and undeni¬ 
ably important contribution to the ait 
of her time ” Gentileschi s Susanna and 
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ARTEMISIA OENTiiCSCHrS SUSANNA AND WeeiDSifS, 1610 
A whispering conclave about impending rape 



Anmtsia GentileaAi’s "Judith and Maidservant with 
the Head 105 





Birth Control: New Look at the Old 


the 0ders (1610) is a work of stagger¬ 
ing precocity, painted when she was 17 
Beauty spied on and plotted against by 
randy, intrusive old men—this biblical 
incident was a hot and obvious favoiite 
with late-Renaissance patrons, but Gen- 
tileschi turned it into an image of sex¬ 
ual fear in a way that one suspects, no 
man could readily have imagined The 
stocky, naked Susanna writhes as if in 
lain from the oppressive, whispering 
conclave above her. the picture is about 
impending rape, a common subject, but 
unique in being perceived from the 
woman's eyeline Heavily influenced 
by Caravaggio, Gentileschi’s paintings 
were determinedly “unfeminine," full of 
darkness, gore and gesticulation witness 
the candlelit hand and shadowed face 
of Judith, like a wani.ig moon, in Ju¬ 
dith and Maidservant with the Head of 
Hohfeniei (circa 1625) A few other laie- 
Renaissance women, like Sofonisba An- 
guissola. got more commissions than the 
t? forthright Artemisia, they moved with 
more ease at court and could play so¬ 
ciety better But there is gixid reason to 
regard Artemisia Gentileschi as the 
most distinguished woman painter to 
have worked between the 16th century 
and the end of the 19th w'hen &inia De¬ 
launay and Geoigia O Keeflc were born 
The show dixis not so much advance 
toward the 20th century as peter out in it 
- -a cuiious evolution, owing pet haps to 
the difficulty of getting the right pictures 
lent—and the last section, spanning 
about 1900 to 1950 makes the contri¬ 
bution of women to modern an seem 
less than it actually was Painters of 
large and unquestionable talent, like Lee 
Kiasnci are not seen at their best One 
could hardly guess from her work on dis¬ 
play here that Germany’s Hanna Hoch 
—now 87 and the last surviving anist- 
member of the Beilin Dada group—was 
in the 1920s one of the most biilliant 
and acerbic collagists ever to wield scis¬ 
sors On the other hand, quite trivial ai t- 
ists arc included, probably one cannot 
have a historical show of women's art 
without the boiing and insipid fribbles 
of Mane Laurencin, but why include a 
third-rate vendeuse of exotic surrealist 
tack like Leonor J’lni'^ In such compa¬ 
ny. artists likeGeoigia O'KeeflTe, Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, Khthc Kollwiu 
Natahia Goncharova and Sonia Delau¬ 
nay look extraordinarv one's eye goes 
with relief to Goncha»ova’s crude, pro¬ 
vincial but raucously vital cubist por¬ 
trait of her husband Mikhail Larionov 
(1913), the face kippered flat and 
streaked with voracious slashes of col¬ 
or It luxuriates in the shimmer of rosy 
light circle on circle that fills the sur¬ 
face of Delaunay s masterpiece of 19(6, 
The Flamenco Singer Moreover, if the 
exhibition does seem to end on a dying 
fall. It hardly matters What counts is 
that an area of great consequence for 
art history has now been opened up 
“Women Artists 1550-1950” is one of 
the most significant theme shows to 
come alongin years. llobertHogltm$ 


Once they were kept discreetly hid¬ 
den under the pharmacist's countei 
Purchasers asked for them in a hushed 
whisper and carried them off in an in¬ 
nocuous paper bag Suddenly condoms* 
have become respectable l^oduced in 
dazzling colors, materials and designs, 
these most ancient of male birth-con¬ 
trol devices can now be openly displayed 
in 46 states, along with cough syrups, 
hair sprays and skin cream Though ex¬ 
act figures are kept seciet, sales have 
now apparently climbed to 5150 million 
a year, probably double that of five yeai s 
ago Condoms have even become some¬ 
thing of a symbol for today's more lib- 
eiated women, who buy them oft' the 
bnght new display racks 

The flourishing condom market is 
only one sign of a growing sociomedical 
phenomenon in the U S a back-to-ba- 
sics movement in birth control Alarmed 
by potentially dangerous side effects of 
the Pill and of intrauterine devices 
(Time, July 15. 1974) more and more 
women are abandoning them foi older 
“bamer" devices Along with condoms, 
diaphragms are selling so briskly, says 
the Rockefeller Foundations Dr Eliz¬ 
abeth B Connell, that ' manufactureis 
can hardly keep up with the demand' 
Meanwhile, researchers are at work 
trying to develop new and bettei forms 
of chemical contraception Despite a 
worrisome decline in worldwide fund¬ 
ing, the effort occupies scoies of scien¬ 
tists in the U S and abroad, and as the 
Ford Foundation's missive new 622- 
page report. Reproduction and Human 

‘Named after an aixxrvphal I7ih kentui) Enp 
lish i.oun physician Dr Condom ho supposedly 
invented them aRct C harlcs II iKcame alarmed bs 
the numbei of his illejiitimatc children 


Weljure (MIT Pi css), points out. it has 
led to greater understanding of the many 
mysteries of the human reproductive 
system Reseaichers admit that there is 
little likelihood of finding one ideal 
risk-free, foolpioof contraceptive In¬ 
stead they are experimenting with a 
numbei of different possibilities Among 
them 

ANTIPREONANCY VACCINE Re¬ 
cently developed by Di G P 1 alwar of 
the All-India Institute of Medical Sci¬ 
ences in New Delhi, the vaccine works 
on an ingeniously simple principle it 
causes an impregnated woman to men- 
siiuate and thus wash away the fertil¬ 
ized ovum Talwar was able to isolate 
part of the complex human chorionic go¬ 
nadotropin molecule (lico) - the hor¬ 
mone released by a freshly feitili/ed egg 
as a signal foi the woman s body to re¬ 
lease progesterone, which halts men¬ 
struation He then produced a vaccine 
that stimulates formation of antibodies 
that neutralize iK'Ci and block its sig¬ 
nal The next menses therefore occur as 
usual and remove the ovum So fai the 
vaccine has been tested only on women 
who were surgically sterilized, but after 
iniKulation their bKxxJ showed clear 
signs of antibodies against lie G Immu¬ 
nized Women would piesumably still be 
able to beat childtcn by taking proges- 
teione, which would helpcnsuie the fer¬ 
tilized egg s survival 

PIUS FOR MAIES Foi a long time 
researchers were overwhelmed by the 
difficulty of trying to suppress the tens 
of millions of speimatozoa produced 
daily by the normal adult male, pos¬ 
sibly any one of them could feitilize 
the solitary female ovum In addition 
the researcheis trial efforts usually had 


WOMAN CUSTOMER MAKING SEtECTION PROM CONOOM RACK IN MANHATTAN PHARMACY 




a senous defect they suppressed iibi* 
do But recent tests by scientists, in¬ 
cluding Dr C Alvin Paulsen of the 
University of Washingtons medical 
school, show that a pill for men is no 
longer a dream A daily oral dose of a 
new drug called danarol which cuts 
production of male sex hormone and 
thus sperm output in combination with 
a monthly shot of the hormone tes- 
tosteione (to ensure a healthy sex dnve). 
has shown encouiagmg results About 
85''^ of the lest subjects all vigorous 
young men, were rendered infertile for 
the period of the treatment 

VAGINAL "PILL" Some researchers 
ate trying to develop ways of deliv- 
enng the Pill’s key steroids—estrogens 
and piogesteiones—in smaller and 
therefore less dangerous doses One de- 
viee being tested by Dr Daniel R Mi- 
shcll of the University of Soathem Cal¬ 
ifornia School of Medicine seems to 
hold unusual promise it is a small (two- 
inch diameter) doughnut-shaped flex¬ 
ible plastic ring that a woman can in¬ 
sert into her vagina It prevents 
conception not by blocking the sperm 
as does the diaphragm, but by releas¬ 
ing a small steady trickle of steroids 
into the bliKidslieam thiough the mu¬ 
cous membranes of the vagina The 
quantity is sufficient to prevent ovu¬ 
lation says Mishcll, but should be low 
enough to avoid the Pills potentially 
haitardous side effects 

Instant Checkup 

Hello there hnt we need to oik 
\ome questions about y'u and vout med¬ 
ical hi\tot y How old are you Has youi 
mother or anysiUet ever had bteart lan- 
ter'> Do you exetetse conttnuouslv so that 
you have to bieathe very fast for mote 
than 20 minutes at least ante a week'/ 
Haw you felt unu sually tiled even though 
you are getting enough sleep > 

These arc questions that might have 
been asked by a doctor during a loutine 
physical checkup But they weie not 
they came from a computer In the past 
few months stwic 500 people have been 
‘examined’ by an electronic biain at 
the University of Wisconsin’s Center for 
Health Sciences in Madison The com¬ 
puter does not diagnose ailments or pie- 
scribe pills, but it comes close Aftei an¬ 
alyzing the patients’ answers and 
confessing a few limitations of its own 
(“Pardon me a few minutes while I com¬ 
pute”), it calculates their chances for 
good health and long life It also tells 
how to improve those ixlds 

During hei half-hour electronic 
checkup. Timi Coriespondcnt Anne 
Constable, 31, answered some 70 mul¬ 
tiple-choice questions about everything 
from her family medical history and 
cultural background to hei state of mind 
("Have you ever seriously thought of 
ending your li*e'”) She was then ad¬ 
vised that her statistical risk of dying 
within the next decade was I 301 in 100,- 



COMFUTER QUESTIONING "PATIENT" 
Calculating odds for long life 


000 Ihesc precise odds, based on ac¬ 
tuarial tables and clinical data stoied 
away in the computer’s memory banks, 
wcie just a fraction above those foi 
the aveiage white woman in the 30-to- 
34-yeai age group Why was this 
healthy, five-times-a-week tennis and 
racquet ball enthusiast a slightly high¬ 
er risk’’ Because explained the com- 
putci she sometimes drank smoked 
cigarettes and, most risky of all. did 
not always buckle up her scat belt while 
driving ‘It you make all the possible 
reductions in your risk factors, she 
was told, ‘you will then have the same 
risk as an average pcison of 26 5 1843 
in 100,0001 • 

This no-nonsense doctor’ is the 
biainchild of Dt Norman Jensen, di¬ 
rector of adult medicine at Madisons 
University of Wisconsin Hospitals, and 
his colleague Lairy Van Cura, a com¬ 
puter specialist What distinguishes it 
from other diagnostic computers is that 
It allows a direct dialogue between pa¬ 
tient and machine and, math whiz that 
It IS, delivers an almost instant assess¬ 
ment of health risks Jensen also sees 
the inexpensive computen/ed checkup 
($10) as an altei native to costly annual 
physicals For those under 40 who show 
no signs of til health an increasing num¬ 
ber of physicians are no longer recom¬ 
mending such examinations (Time, July 
26) Still, Jensen feels, even members of 
this age group should be wai ned of bad 
health habits that could mean trouble 
latei in their lives That the computer 
can do The only pnoi physical mea¬ 
surements It needs are hei^t, weight, 
blood pressure and serum cholesterol, 
which can easily be taken by a tech¬ 
nician rather than a doctor Adds Jen¬ 
sen “I believe people will make signif¬ 
icant changes just based on awareness.” 



The Kosher Earth 

The Jewish Publication Society of 
Amenca generally limits itself to un¬ 
leavened texts that sell a few thousand 
copies each, but three years ago it 
brought forth a cheerful magazine-sized 
volume called The Jewish Catalog Mod¬ 
eled after the countercultural Whole 
Earth Catalog, with a breezy text em¬ 
bellished by sprightly cartoons, the work 
was a do-it-yourself primer on Jewish 
customs and religious practices It also 
turned into a runaway bestseller, cur¬ 
rently in Its tenth pnnting. with nearly 
200,(ioo copies sold at $5 50 Inevitably, 
readers poured in new ideas Inevitably, 
there had to be a sequel 

The Second Jewish Catalog, with an 
appendix called The Jewish Yellow'f 
Pages, is crammed with practical advice 
on such matters as weaving Passover ta¬ 
blecloths. otganizing a bat mit/vah 
(with hints foi writing youi own cere¬ 
mony) and proper behavior in a syn¬ 
agogue (sit up front foi senous prayer 
toward the rear foi sociahzing) There 
arc chaplets on Jewish (oik dancing and 
starting a Judaica stamp collection and 
a brief course of instiuction on litutgi- 
cal chanting The yellow-page diicctoiy 
lists kosher candy stores Yiddish rec¬ 
ord shops and Jewish gcncalogical-re- 
seaich services Do you want to stitch 
up a set of swaddling clothes oi cio- 
chei a wixilen sciving basket foi matzo 
crackers’’ The Catalog tells how 

Despite Its generally light touch, the 
new Catalog broaches some fairly sober 
issues A thoughtful chapter on how the 
deaf can build a rewarding religious life 
outlines a sign-language worship sei vice 
Another section, on blindness, includes ' 
a Hebrew alphabet in braille Other en¬ 
tries grapple with the ethical pioblems 


CO-AUTHORS MICHAEL A SHARON WITH 








PROSPCCTIVC MISSIONARIES SINGING HYMNS AT lUINOIS ASSEMBLY HAU 


REIKIIOH 



of premantal sex, contraception and 
aboition, trying to adapt the stern pru- 
scnptions of the Torah to more modern 
attitudes Jewish divorce laws, for ex¬ 
ample, are weighted heavily in favor of 
the husband, making it difficult for the 
wife to start proceedings The Catalog 
suggests ways to balance the inequality 
“The impoitant thing isn't whether or 
not you observe any particular laws or 
ntuals, but your whole attitude towaid 
Judaism confronting it and taking it 
seriously,” insists Co-Author Michael 
Strassfeld, 26, son of a Boston Conser¬ 
vative rabbi 

Reviving Faith. The Catalog is in 
, fpci an expression of a reviving faith 
Vaniong Jewish young people, many of 
'whom are gatheiing togethei in new 
communal groups they call havurot 
from the Hebrew word foi fellowship 
Fach such gtoup- there are now hun¬ 
dreds all over the U S —is a close-knit 
community that meets for prayer ses¬ 
sions. meals classes and discussions on 
Judaism While havurah members do 
not necessaiily live together or pool their 
finances they shaie an intense commit¬ 
ment to making religion part of every¬ 
day living F\-Teachci Stiassfeld and 
his wife and co-authoi Shaion wcie 
mcmbeis of the first ha^utah. in Som- 
ctville. Mass. where with a fellow mem- 
bet, Richaid Siegel they began compil¬ 
ing the first Catalog ' Jews have always 
botrowed from the cultuic of any land 
they happened to be in and Judai/ed 
what they took," says Stiassfeld Our 
books lit into this tradition We le cre¬ 
ating a new American Judaism 

Meanwhile, if you yearn to take part 
in Israeli folk dancing, the Stiassfelds 
list 15 addresses in Califotma alone 


DRAWINGS FROM THEIR CATAIOG 



Out of a Haystack 

One summer day in 1806 a band of 
pious students at Williams College got 
caught in a thundetshowet huddled un¬ 
der a haystack to keep dry and held a 
prayer meeting By the time the down- 
pout ceased they had vowed to carry 
the Chiistian message overseas One of 
them eventually became a pioneer evan¬ 
gelist to India while otbeis fielped cre¬ 
ate the U S's first two foreign mission 
boaids • 

From Its unlikely beginning at what 
became known as the Haystack Prayei 
Meeting, the U S Protestant missionary 
movement has depended on collegiate 
enthusiasm, and that enthusiasm is in- 
ci easing at a remarkable lale Last 
week, as the Inler-Varsity C hnstian Fel¬ 
lowship held Its eleventh tiiennial Mis¬ 
sionary Convention, a recoid 16,000 va¬ 
cationing collegians flocked to the frozen 
University of Illinois campus to inves¬ 
tigate foreign mission careers Inter- 
Varsity, an Lvangchcal gioup that 
began m Lngland and now has chap¬ 
ters on 600 U S campuses, had to turn 
away thousands of others because the 
university's domed Assembly Hall could 
hold no more 

God's Hand. Though millions of 
people are "extiemely hostile’ to C'hris- 
tian missionaiy work said John Stott 
the best-known Evangelical preacher in 
the Church of England, it is ‘neithei 
an unwarranted intrusion into other 
people's privacy, noi a regrettable Chris¬ 
tian deviation, nor the hobby of a few ec¬ 
centric enthusiasts, but a central feature 
of the historical purpose of God ” After 
absorbing speh uispirauonal addresses, 
the studenU visited recruiting booths 


set up by 125 Piotestant mission boards 
and attended woikshops ranging from 
'Trends m Linguistics' to 'The Hand 
of God m Black Hustory 

Intel-Varsity docs not keep track of 
mission-mindcd students once they 
graduate fiom college, but it does ask 
those at its conventions to consider sign¬ 
ing commitment catds Within six 
months after the 197^ convention 1700 
students had filed cards stating ' I be¬ 
lieve It IS God’s will for me to serve 
abioad ' and anothci T600 had pledged 
to 'actively seek' God s guidance on 
whether to serve overseas Such deci¬ 
sions aie not made lightly At last week s 
commitment service Billy Giaham said 
somberly that today s missionaties, like 
the New Testament disciples may suf- 
Icr ostracism persecution even death 
(an example four weeks ago three Cath¬ 
olic missionaries in noithwest Rhodesia 
shut by a nationalist gueirilla) 

Theie should lie no |ob shoitagc foi 
the volunteeis of 1976 I he Intcicnsio 
computei job-matching seivice offcicd 
14,000 potential openings mostly in the 
Third Woiid wheic opposition to mis 
sionaiy work in some areas is still in¬ 
tense The new Mi\sum Handbook to 
be published bv World Vision this 
month, reports that there ait now an all 
lime high of J5 698 Piotesianl mission¬ 
aries from the U.S (e 7 010 Roman 
Catholic ones), and that chuich mem 
hers' annual giving to mission boaids to¬ 
tals J6?3 million a 60' < jump m thicc 
years Though suvctal denominations 
such as the Episcopal United Methodist 
and United Piesbytetjan ('hurches nave 
been trimming then missionaiy work 
the Evangelical movement clearly treats 
overseas missions as a growth industry 




*The essence of 
knowledge is, 
having H, to apply 
It. 

Confucius 

(551-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in both acquiring 
knowledge and applying it 

It your company is inter¬ 
ested m gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we'd suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
TiMt advertising sales 
office 

There you will find facts 
that should pa>ve helpful in 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
knowledge, you may be 
sum we will have some defi¬ 
nite ideas. 

TiMi. would be delighted 
to hear from you 


For muliinational marketing 



CUNT EASTWOOD DELIVERS AN ULTIMATUM TO THE BAD GUYS IN THC ENFOKCeR 


Less Harried Harry 

THE ENFORCER 
Directed by JAMES FARGO 
Screenplay by STIRLING SILLIPHANT 
and DEAN RIESNER 

II IS being advertised as the dirtiest 
Hdrr> of them all, but this third adven- 
tuie of the San-1 rancisco cop who finds 
nothing but ^uieaucratic blundeiing 
above him and unpunished ciime all 
around him shows Clint Eastwixxl s cre¬ 
ation in a mellow mixxl Oh, he can still 
total d liquoi store in the couise of les- 
cuing hostages and he still has the fast¬ 
est lip in the business when backtalking 
a supeiior But in The hnfouei Harry 
appears halfway along the road to be¬ 
coming a lovable old curmudgeon 

Street Pro. For example forced to 
wotk with a female partner (mcelv 
played by Tyne Daly daughtei of Ac¬ 
tor James Daly) he makes the pre¬ 
dictable grumpy noises about women's 
lib Yet-surprise—he ends up not 
merely respecting her but more than a 
little in love with her As he looks 
around for clues to the munitions rob¬ 
bery and extol tion plot that are his 
major concern, Harry shows a gift foi 
talking to militant blacks if only be¬ 
cause they respect his tough straight¬ 
forward machismo Indeed, it turns out 
that while the entire liberal establish¬ 
ment believes the robbery is the work 
ui political extremists Harry, youi wise 
stieet pro, knows the criminals are us¬ 
ing revolutionary rhetoric merely to 
cover their tracks In the end, the crooks 
snatch the mayor, and Harry and his 


partnei snatch him back, in the p-o- 
cess wiping out the miscieants in a 
satisfving bill St of not Uxi hoirific 
gunfiic 

Aic wc to understand that Many is 
cleaning up his act * Pci haps Oi it may 
be that with some c'l the heat burned 
out of the law-and-Older issue Harry 
can be seen not as the instinctive fas¬ 
cist some once thought him but as an 
apolitical, job-oiientcd man whose im¬ 
patience with the niceties of the law is 
motivated by frustiation over the slen¬ 
derness of his lesources and the shak- 
iness ol his backing That is not the 
sound of a piotofascist mob chortling en 
couragement at the setcen when Hariy 
lets fly but the voice of peifeclly nice 
people happy to see Harty do what they 
would all like to do shake the System 
loose from its routines pieties and gen¬ 
eral lack of responsiveness to the com¬ 
mon needs of both key-punch operators 
and tough cops One might wish that 
The Enforcet had the cinematic smarts 
impaited by Director Don Siegel tu the 
original Duty Hany, a tenser, tautet 
piece of woik But The En/otcei is fair¬ 
ish fun- and ccitainly no threat to lib¬ 
eral dcmix:racy Riehard Sehkkml 

Mai de Mer 

VOYAGE OF THE DAMNED 
Directed by STUART ROSENBERG 
Screenplay by STEVE SHAGAN 
and DAVID BUTIER 

From the Titanic through the Ship 
of Fools, the movies have seldom un¬ 
dertaken a more top-heavy displea^uie 



CINEMA 


cruise than this one The passenger list 
fOT Voyage of the Damned is heavily 
hooked with star types— Max Von Sy- 
dow, Oskar Werner. Malcolm McDow¬ 
ell, Faye Dunaway, Lee Grant, James 
Mason, Orson Welles. Ben Gazzara and 
Kathanne Ross—along with an affect¬ 
ing newcomer, Lynne Frederick All 
have been brought aboard to add glam¬ 
our to the journey, but the effort is fu¬ 
tile The actors struggle, usually valiant¬ 
ly (Werner. Von Sydow, Mason), 
sometimes campily (Dunaway, Welles), 
but are ultimately undone 

Like a lot of silly movies. Voyage of 
the Damned is extracted from a serious 
idea—in this case ont with historical 
foundation In 1939, as part of a pro¬ 
paganda effort, the Nazis bundled Jews 
from all levels of German life, pnvileged 
to deprived, onto a Hamburg-Amenka 
liner, the St Iawii The ship was bound 
out of Hamburg to Havana, Cuba, where 
the passengers understood they could 
disembark if they chose Once in Ha¬ 
vana harbor, howevei. the Jews were not 
allowed off the ship Their landing per¬ 
mits had been delibetately scrambled by 
the Cuban government in league with 
the Nd/is, who wanted the ship to sail 
from poit to port searching for asylum 
1 he Si Ixmif would then become a dip¬ 
lomatic liability an embanassment, and 
would be an active demonstration, ac¬ 
cording to the Na/is, of what a "piob- 
lem" the Jews were 

This squalid footnote to the Holo¬ 
caust raises some curious questions 
—piominent among them is why Pres¬ 
ident Pranklin Roosevelt tuined the 
St Louis away from the shores of Flor- 


WERNER NUZZLES DUNAWAY IN VOYA6C 




You mc^ think it's''heQrtbufn'' 
.but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack 

1 . Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone 

2 . Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der, arm, neck or jaw. 

3 . The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4 . Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur 

5 . Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return 

Don’t wait Call your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell himyoursymp- 
toms If he isn’t 
available, get to a 
hospital emergency 
room at once 







Esperanga 

Although his native language 
is Portuguese, he doesn't 
understand the word 
“esperansa ” Maybe ft’s 
because he’s never had any 
The word means hope. 

Help Project HOPE ^ve 
him hope Who ceures how 
he pronounces it 
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ida*—and comes up way Short on an¬ 
swers Director Stuart Rosenberg Wie 
Drowning Pool) and Scenarists Shagan 
(Save the Tiger) and Butler are primar¬ 
ily interest^ in letting the shipboard 
soap Opel as play out to their predict¬ 
able conclusions Will the Werner-Dun- 
away marriage unthaw on the bounding 

*Symivithelic to the refugee dilemma but under 
dumeitu. political pressure mostly ftom the nght 
as he prepared for an election year Roosevelt did 
not oven ule the State nepartmeni decision to bar 
the ship from Amctica 


iilBui? Wilt Lee Grant be able to tioov 
trol her melancholiac husband, who is, 
she announces, “retreating into him¬ 
self’ ‘ Your orders come straight from 
Berlin If you refuse to accept them, 
be prepared to accept the consequences 
for yourself—and your family" Will 
Malcolm McDowell have a chance to 
initiate Lynne Frederick into the mys¬ 
teries of “what it IS to be a woman”’ 
Some vulgarity can be amusing, but 
Voyage of the Damned is not only amus¬ 
ing but IS also debasing Jay Coek» 


Born. To Rubin (‘ Hunicane") Car¬ 
ter 39. formei middleweight boxer 
whose conviction for murdeiing three 
men in a tavern m 1966 became a cause 
cet-'hre and Mae Thelma Carter, 37 
their second child, first son, in Pater¬ 
son, NJ Name Raheem Rubin Cai- 
tei and his co-defendant John Artis won 
the right to a new trial last Match but 
were fhund guilty again on Dec 21 
■ 

Married. James Dickey. 53. poet 
and novelist (De/iveianie) of the South 
and Deboiah Dodson 25 his former stu¬ 
dent. he foi the second time she for the 
first, in Columbia. SC Dickeys fiisi 
wife died Oct 29 Of his second hcs.iid 
"She restored me " 

■ 

Seeking Divorce. Herman 1 al- 
madge, 63. Demociatic Senatui fiom 
Georgia since 1957. from Leila Eliza¬ 
beth Taimadge. 53. aflei 35 ycais of 
matriage two children 
■ 

Seeking Divorce. Mane Louise 
Weicker, from. Republican Senatoi 
I owell Weicker Jr. of Connecticut, 45 
who solved on the 1973 Senate Watcr- 
g,\te committee, aflci 23 years of mai- 
riage, three children 
■ 

Died. Philip A llait 64. Demociat¬ 
ic Senator from Michigan who m his 
18 ycais on C aptlol Hill became known 
as “the conscience of the Senate . of can 
cei, in Washington Hail wassponsoied 
m politics by his University of Mich¬ 
igan Law Schixil classmate G Mennen 
Williams, undei whom he served two 
terms as Lieutenant Govei nor Aflet his 
election to the Senate, Hart was allci- 
nately attacked and applauded for his 
piogressive leadership He seived as 
floor managci foi the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 and the l%8 Civil Rights Act. 
as a sponsor of almost evciy major con¬ 
sume! bill and as a vocal advixrate of 
fedeial antitrust legislation Called the 
' Itbetal's liberal' he had a gentle good 
humor and moial integrity that won him 
the admiration of his most consei vative 
foes Hart did not run for re-election this 
fail because of ill health and because 
he said, Washington needed new faces 
and new ideas In a rare tribute, his fel¬ 
low Senators expressed their esteem by 


voting to name then new Senate office 
building foi him Said Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield "He was the 
best one of the last 25 years ' 


Died. Marion Rombauer Bcckei. 
74, co-author {with hei late mnthet Irma 
Rombauei) of Joy of Cook ing America's 
bible of the kitchen of cancer, in Cm- 
cinnati Twelve editions of Joy have 
guided millions of cooks in such diver¬ 
gent intricacies as skinning a beaver tail 
and creating a successful souffle since 
the woik was fust published m 1931 
■ 

Died. Alex Rose 78 leader of New 
York States I iheial Party of carnet 
in Manh.ittan Rose's txdittcai mvolve- 
meiil stemmed fiom his acuvity in the 
United llatteis Cap and Millinery 
Woikers Intel national Union whcicfot 
26 years he seivcd as piesident Four 
decades ago Rose co-loundcd the 
American Labor Patty, when it began 
to take on a C ommunist lint in 1944, he 
and other union leaders cicated the ri¬ 
val Liberal Paity The actual vote on 
the Liberal line was ncvci laige, but it 
was big enough to sway many elections 
Republicans such as John Linds<iy and 
Democtals Avercll Hairiman, Robert 
Wagner. John Kennedy Daniel Moy 
nihan and Jimmy Carter weic all grate¬ 
ful recipients of Libeial endorsement 
Rose liked to claim that his party ex¬ 
isted only to advance gixid government, 
but he once acknowledged "Frequently, 
when you do what is i ight. it turns out 
to be also very clevci ' 


Died. Main R Bcx;her. 86 whose 
simple, subtle couture designs influenced 
modern fashion foi 40 yeats, of emphy¬ 
sema, in Munich Bocher (the Christian 
name came from his mother's Scottish 
family) grew up on the West Side of Chi¬ 
cago He remained in Pans after fight¬ 
ing in Woild War 1. became editot of 
the French Vogue, then set up the Main- 
bocher salon in 1930 Amo^ his inno¬ 
vations were the introduction of short 
evening dresses and of decorated car¬ 
digan sweaters Mainbochcr's creations 
graced Waliis Warfield Simpson at her 
marnage to the Duke of Windsor, as well 
as miUrons of WAVLS and Girl Scouts, 
whose uniforms be fashioned.' 


DME. 



wiear, onie-ana pomniea. 

The most destructive air pollutants are not the particles and 
tarry droplets that make up smoke but gases like air itself - 
‘^and equally invisible. In concentrations, high enough to be 
dangerous, they cannot even be smelt But they can be 
detected by special monitors To come to grips with them, 
these concentrations must be measured over huge areas 
That IS why we have set up for the Netherlands Government 
a monitoring network covering the whole of Holland 
So that at least one country knows how it is being poisoned 


Some kinds of water pollution are more 
difficult to measure than air pollution 
But an excellent index is the oxygen 
recycling rate - roughly the quantity of 
oxygen available to support animal life 
Until recently this single measurement 
required two hours work in a well-equipped 
laboratory Now we developed a monitor 
that makes it automatically in a few minutes - 
and does so with considerably greater 
accuracy than the laboratory method 





WorkingtOn pollution. 








The Hunger Artist 

SIMONE WEIl A LIFE 

by bIMONE P^TREMENT 
577 pages Pantheon $15 

Simone Weil died .vug 24 1943 in 
a Middlesex England hospital The 
death certificate satishcd the lequire- 
ments of science myocardial degenei- 
alion of the heart muscles due to star¬ 
vation and pulmonaiy tuheiculosis ' 
The needs of the law were fulfilled at 
the official inquiry ‘The deceased did 
kill and slay hciself by refusing to cat 
whilst the balance of hei mind was 


still adventuresome Weil’s mind be¬ 
longed to the classics but her emotions 
owed much to 19th oentuiy romanti¬ 
cism especially the aspect that substi¬ 
tuted the suffeiings of the artist for the 
anguish of the maityr 

Simone was born into the french 
upper-middle class in 1909 fici father 
—a physician and hei mother had 
Jewish backgicunds. though they ob¬ 
served no religious ritual or custom The 
child never regarded herself as a Jew 
I atcr she rejected the God of the Old 
Testament as the sanctioner of ciuelty 
and declared instead that her tradituin 
was Christian, hiench and Hellenic She 



GERMAN SOLDIERS OCCUPY PARIS, 1940 
INSET SIMONE WEIl, 1941 


ing with the Marxists that social lev- 
olution must come through the efforts 


disturbed 

Neither statement could satisfy 
those who knew- Simone Weil as a phi¬ 
losopher teacher, factory worker, sol¬ 
dier, writci and fiiend Her mind was 
not a scale to be tipped between sanity 
and insanity but a fixed crystal that 
gathered every crucial political and spit- 
itual crisis of hei time into a point of de¬ 
vouring intensity She shatteied at the 
age of 34 attempting that most difficult 
of 20th century feats—living in the ser¬ 
vice of an absentee Gixl 

hot hei suffeiings and self-denials, 
Weil has been canonized as a secular 
saint by contemporary intellectuals 
This biography, by her fiicnd and ac¬ 
ademic colleague Simone Petrement, 
should ward off potential devil's advo¬ 
cates It reveals Weil not only as a 
unique intellect whose thought spanned 
thousands of years and many cultures 
but also as a child of her time and place 
- Fianceafier World War I sapped yet 


also regretted having been born female 
Her style of dress was the antichic of 
radical intellectuals of the '20s and 30s 
—drab flappy and mannish Hei biog 
raphei gives no indication that Weil ever 
had lovers of either sex Hei single vice 
was cigaiettes, and she suffered Ihiough- 
out her life from severe headaches 

Red Virgin. Biographer Petiement 
tightly knits the facts of Weil's life with 
the development of her thought While 
still a philosophy student. Weil became 
convinced that evil lay exclusively in a 
failure of the will She amended Des¬ 
cartes's ‘ I think, therefore I am’ to I 
can, therefoic I am ” She refused to sep¬ 
arate her psychological consciousness 
from hei moral consciousness, and it fol¬ 
lowed that her words could not be di¬ 
vided fioni hei acts She became a teach¬ 
er, but hci ideas about justice found their 
most vital expression outside the class¬ 
room Aflei school, she threw herself 
into the trade union movement, bcliev- 


of the woi king class 

Those who deiided Weil .is ‘ The 
Red Viigin weic off the maik She dis¬ 
trusted all forms of political oigani/a- 
tion. and shrewdly saw that Marxism 
was not super loi politics but infeiioi re¬ 
ligion Asa writer of rigoiously icasoned 
essays, she stripped rhetoric down to 
cold lealities Most of her opinions were 
out of fashion with the European lib¬ 
erals of hei generation Like the child 
in The Empeiot 'i New Clothes she cai 
ly on proclaimed the naked truth that 
there was not a sou’s worth of differ¬ 
ence between Stalin and Hitler 

The brutal bureaucratization in the 
Soviet Union and the congealing mad¬ 
ness m Germany gave Weil a grim view 
of the future She steadily turned from 
politics to religion and the belief that a 
sense of human misery was a precon¬ 
dition of love and social justice In 1934 
she took a leave from her teaching post 
to work m a factory Weil was a sorry 





candidate for the working class Awk¬ 
ward and weakened by migraines and 
bad diet, she struggled to meet het pro- 
^duction quotas The machmes tore and 
^punctured her hands, but the physical 
stigmata of the industrial age were not 
as painful as having her mind and body 
rhythms processed by the production 
line In 1936 she joined a Loyalist bri¬ 
gade to fight against Franco in the Span¬ 
ish Civil War But before she could shai e 
the pain of combat she clumsily stepped 
into a pot of boiling cooking oil and had 
to leave the front with severe bums 

Most Ourablo. Weil's flesh healed 
but hei spirit continued to festei She 
eagerly embraced the moial and as¬ 
cetic principles of Roman Catholicism 
but refused to be bapti7ed She would 
not give up her idea of an impeisonal 
God who had abandoned the world 
Besides she said baptism would cut 
her off from the suffciings of nonbe¬ 
lievers World Wai II cut her off from 
Fiance She traveled with her parents 
lo New Yoik and then leciossed the 
Atlantic to 1 ondon wheie she vainly 
tried to oigani/e nuises to risk then 
lives attending the wounded wheie they 
had fallen Instead the Fice F rcnch 
delegation in Lngland found her a lob 
wilting aiticles on politics and cultuic 

The life that Weil could not sac- 
iiIilc at the fiont she exhausted at hei 
IviicwiUci composing dozens of pieces 
and hci Ixwk The Seed fat Roots llei 
immaculate philosophical conceptions 
and hei stubborn icfusal to rendei unto 
C acsai God oi even the nutiitive needs 
of her own bixiy seem unworldly Yet 
hei wiiiings show that she was among 
the most pungent and durable aphorists 
of hei generation On the jwlitics csf 
oil foi example she wrote What a 
counliv calls its vital economic intei- 
csts aie not the things which enable 
Its cili/ens to live, but the things which 
enable it to make war Gasoline is much 
more likely than wheat to be a cause 
of international conflict There is also 
hei haunting comment on personal com¬ 
mitment “Those who serve a cause 
are not thissc who love that cause 1 hey 
are thewe who love the life which has 
lo he led in order lo serve it except 
in the case of the very puiesi and 
they arc larc I oi the idea of a cause 
docsn t supply the necessary energy for 
sen mg it 

\^'h.lt then spoiled Simone Weil's 
own appetite for life’ Perhaps the an 
swei depends on whether one believes 
she belongs on the cross or the couch 
In eithei case it would not be the com¬ 
plete answer As her faithful biographer 
demonstrates with anecdote and anal¬ 
ysis, Weil's mind was texj restless tur¬ 
bulent, obstinate and strong to fit asn- 
venient categories If she resembles 
anyone in her purity dedication and 
pride. It 1 $ Kafka's Hunget Artist the 
man who refused to cat not only because 
denial was his nature but because he 
oiuld not find anything in this world 
that he wanted to oat ff.Z Shepptird 



NOVELIST JAMES HANLEY 


The Wasteland 

A DREAM JOURNEY 

by JAMES HANLEY 

368 pages Horizon Press $8 95 

James Hanley 75, is one of the best- 
known little-known wiiters now at 
work Over the course of his king ca- 
icci he has been piaised by such dis- 
(xiiate souls as I t Lawrence and t M 
loister Novelists and reviewers peii- 
odically puzzle over the ollkcurity that 
has accompanied Hanley s high critical 
reputation Yet the matter is not tei- 
ribly mysterious He throws no vips to 
fashion or lo the case of his readers 
Hanley's essential subject is a daikness 
that most people would lathci whistle 
ihiough the abiasions of living that 
wear away spirit and soul 

f Oieain Jomues Hanley s 26th 
bixik IS a particularly haitowing exam¬ 
ple of his ciaft Clement Stevens 50 is 
a [xunter with ferocious determination 
but no S]Xicial gift Lena his wife m cv 
ciything but name sums up the fruits 
of his labor Two exhibitions ten pri¬ 
vate sales a deal of barter ' Clem no 
longer leaves then apartment on the top 
flixir of a crumbling London house he 
drinks and stares at the reprmch of 
blank canvas Lena goes shopping once 
a week toys dispiritedly with the no¬ 
tion of leaving Clem and the airless 
gloom that enshrouds him C Icm reads 
her thoughts and reminds her If you 
left me I'd fall down But so would von 

Hanley lightens this bleak static 
scene only once- -with a long flashback 
to World War I! and the 1 ondon blitz, 
when Clem Lena and the other tenants 
trcKiped down the slaiis to spend nights 
of fear in the cellai Here, A Dream Jout - 
nev takes on special intensity The 


dream is a nightmpie, and small, caie- 
fully described activities like eating oi 
conversing become pools of serenity in 
a chaotic torrent 

The symbiosis of C lem and 1 ena is 
hardly a compelling matter and Han¬ 
leys narrative does little to pique the 
reader He lets his principals do the talk¬ 
ing. and like most victims of accidents 
Clem and Lena have a cloudy sense of 
what hit them They are well-veised in 
their own weaknesses but not on the 
whys and hows of their lives A raie vis¬ 
itor to then nxim registers an outside 
opinion on what the twti have accom¬ 
plished 'In the wasteland he saw a cu¬ 
rious mixture of loyalty and stupidity 

Both loyalty and stupidity can be 
tiresome ovei the long haul and Han¬ 
ley s haul takes place over 368 relent¬ 
less pages Jhe artists death near the 
end givcs/iis wife one of the few chanc¬ 
es to make a genuinely moving speech 
‘ 1 knew my husband was a failure three 
long yeais ago but you don't just walk 
out on a person just because they turn 
out to be second rate Theres mote 
to a man than that Hanley wrests such 
epiphanies fiom meager raw materials 
and It IS easy to commend his skill and 
tenacity But A Dieam Journey like Clem 
and 1 ena themselves is more lo be puz¬ 
zled at than loved Paul Gray 

Russian Roulette 

THE FILE ON THE TSAR 

by ANTHONY SUMMERS and TOM MANGOID 
416pages Harper & Row $12 50 

At midnight on July 16 1918 in the 
Ural mining town of I katciinbuig, Bol¬ 
shevik jailers gunned down the Russian 
royal family Tsar Nicholas II Isatinu 
Alexandra their 14-year-old hemophil¬ 
iac son Alexei and his four sisters were 
all shot A dubious postscript holds that 
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TSAR NICHOLAS A ANASTASIA 

Not enough bullet holes. 
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Who reads an advertisement in 
TIME? 

In Hong Kong, some 40,000 upper 
income consumers and business 
decision makers 

What sort of people are they? 

Well educated, well travelled, well 
placed in business With an average 
family income of HK$75,000 a year, 
they're top level spenders for their 
households, and for their companies 
What does TIME have over other 
media? 

Selectivity - its readers have the 
greatest ability to buy what advertisers 
have to sell Cost efficiency — by 


concentrating on top demographic 
groups, and by-passing the rest, 
advertisers pay only for a high sales 
potential audience Impact — TIME'S 
editorial content and style encourages 
good readership and response, and 
TIME lasts long after newspaper 
advertisements and TV spots have 
faded away 

Where's your money going? 

TIME 

The Weekiy Nowstnaga^ihe where idcds get respor>&e 


OIK of the girls, the Grand Duchess An¬ 
astasia, escaped and is still alive 

So runs the accepted version of the 
Romanov regicide Now two reporters 
from BBC Television, Anthony Summers 
and Tom Mangold, assert a dramatically 
new version the Reds faked the orig¬ 
inal massacre scene in order to convince 
White Russians—who soon captured 
Ekaterinburg—that their goal of a roy¬ 
al restoration was hopeless because the 
Tsai and his family were dead 

The two jouinalists conclude that 
there weie not enough bullet holes or 
bloodstains in the murder room to ac¬ 
cord with the gunshot deaths of seven 
people In their opinion, the women 
were spaied for a time Alexandta was 
a cousin of Kaisci Wilhelm and King 
George V, and there is evidence that the 
Geiman Emperor was batgaming with 
the Bolsheviks to gain her freedom The 
book buttresses the theory that the 
“Anna Anderson” now living in C har- 
lottesville Va . may indeed be the Grand, 
Duchess Anastasia who would now lie' 
75 years old The authors interviewed 
hei but she was unctxipeiabve—even 
though for decades she has stubboinly 
claimed to he Anastasia 

File has caused both favorable re¬ 
views and a wave of wtath and scoin 
As a self-appointed dcfendei of the Biit- 
ish loyal family Lord Mountbaiten has 
denounced the authois conclus.ons 
about an aboi ted Biitish lescue plot Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger has 
stonewalled on the question of whether 
U S archives also contain documents re¬ 
garding Amciican complicit> in a ics- 
cuc plot I he authois do not claim that 
then conclusions are complete But they 
are continuing to dig- and the new find¬ 
ings. especially in the U S archives, may 
be even mote sens>ttional than the in¬ 
ti iguing material they have already un- 
ea I thed David Tianin 
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It's ciboiit a 45-minute drive to 
my ottice m Los Angeles The 
time doesn't bother me though 
because my Datsun is really tun 
to drive It's light on handling— 
and light on petrol I only have 
to fill the tank about once 
a week 

Thanks to its hatchback. 


the car is great tor shopping 1 can 
easily load and unload groceries 
and other things Sometimes my 
husband even borrows it when 
he's got a lot of paperwork to 
take to his oHice 

I was )ust out ot high school 
when I got my tirst Datsun—it 
was my first car, too Since then 


I've driven a few ot them That's 
bet ause both my husband and 
1 are Datsun tans Between us, 
we've owned five so tar 

One ot the main reasons 
why I picked my latest Datsun 
was the energy crunch At the 
time, 1 never realizt'd how much 
1 would enjoy being thrifty 


DATSUN 

Product of NISSAN 
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Thort; nuist l)o a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this. 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
















^Stars for the Soul 

To the Edtton 

( lead your cover stoiy on 'Stais' 
(Dec 271 twice—once for science and 
once foi my soul 

Evelyn Gelertei 
Coinwatl Conn 

For stats treated life they say 
While busily then theories pioviiif; 
But who invented stats Ipiay, 

And got the whole megillali moving'' 
Stephen Wilson 
Gaidena Calif 

The article on slais iclerred to ce¬ 
lestial events around the time of Jesus 
birth Howevei. there is a gretu deal of 



scholarship that indicates ihat Jesus \sas 
not a histoiical chaiactei One might as 
well refci to stais at the birth of Jack 
f lost or Santa Claus' 

Janies I tukson 
Minneapolis 

As a pastor and theologian. I found 
youi covet stoiy on stars profound sen¬ 
sitive and lucid 

Once the theologian and scientist 
face the incomprehensible honestly, 
they both become more believable 

(The Rev ) Samuel A Jat k son 
Alltel V Wii 

It was enough to make the soul ache 
to read that scientists agree that "the 
bibhcal account of cieation may be 
uncannily close to the truth " The Bible 
contains all the secrets of man and the 
universe if only man would seaich there 
for the truth 

Judy Slot y 
Huntsville. Ala 

The big-bang theory goes back much 
lartherthan 1929 Over 1,300 years ago. 
God revealed to his apostle Mohammed 
‘Are the disbelievers unaware that the 


heavens and the earth were one solid 
mass which we toic asundei. and that 
we made every living thing of watei 
(Quoted from the Koran, Chapter 21, 
"The Prophets ") 

Ervtn D Paulsen 
Rot hestet 

You say that Jesus was probably 
boin in the autumn of the yeai 7 B C It 
IS more likely that he was born in the 
previous spi ing. peihaps during the May 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn The 
argument supporting this comes from 
the Bible, iMke 2 8 ' And there were 
in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the held keeping watch over then 
fliKk by night The Judean shepherds 
were out all night only in the spring 
During winter there was no grazing and 
the animals were penned 

The early Chiislians weie peisecut- 
ed for meeting to woiship, so by shift¬ 
ing the observance of Chiists biilhday 
to the end of Deccmbci to coincide with 
the Roman .Satutnalia festivals they 
could mask then tiue leason foi also 
celebrating 

Clinton C BtiHtks 
(Jsviiigs Mills, Mil 


Misleading Impression 

TiMl s highly flalteting (Dec 271 
summaiy of my caieei was matted foi 
me by the fact that the section entitled 
U S Postute Abroad conveys an in- 
coriectand misleading imptession of my 
views on how our foreign economic re¬ 
lations aie curicntly being handled 
1 am frankly dismayed that 1 IMI 
could take some comments made infoi- 
mally on the telephone nine months ago 
m lefctence to an eailiet and quite dif- 
feicnt peiiod and picseiit them out of 
context Inevitably many of youi lead- 
ets must simply have assumed that these 
comments were made in an interview 
on the occasion of my appointment 
This IS especially embarrassing and 
regiettabic to me because it misicpie- 
sents my overall judgment ol oui CJov- 
einmeiils cuiient and leccnt peifoi- 
mance in ttie foreign economic held and 
in pat ticulai fails to convey the high es¬ 
teem I have foi Secietaiy Kissinger s 
many lemarkable contributions on be¬ 
half of out country 

W Michael Bliimeiiihal 
Set 1 eiaiy-desigiiate 
Department of the Tieasm i 
Washington DC 


More Peace but... 

Heniy Kissmget's Bicentennial I s- 
say II3ec 27) is an appropriate valedic¬ 
tory to a man of conceptual biilliance 
and subtlety who has nevei really un¬ 
derstood or participated in the Amer¬ 
ican sense of moral purpose Kissinger 
has consistently tended to separate that 
which is moral from that which is prac¬ 
tical He has worked hard in the global 
arena fot the best possible deal for our 


paid on deposit s 
of £1,000 plus 


The two top priorities for your savings 
are safety and a good rate of interest 

Sums of Cl ,000 or more earn 121% p a 
interest in a 1 year fixed period Time Deposit 
Account (1 2% p a for 2 yoare Attraetiva 
ratas also for 3,4 and S yoara) Interest 
IS paid half-yearly without deduction of U K tax 
The rates quoted are correct at time of 
going to press 

Lombard North Central is a member 
of the National Westminster Bank Group, one of 
the world s largest banking groups 

We also offer Standard Deposits 
(no minimup'deposit - 6 months notice) end 
Monthly Income Deposits 

Wrt.e now to the Deposit Accounts 
Manager, for full details and a copy of Deposit 
Accounts Booklet No E306 

/Lombard 

|[North Central 

Bankers 

Head Office Lombard North Central Limned 
17 Bruton Street London W1A 3DH England 
A leeaibtr ol the Matioeal Waatsiiiiater Bask Graep 
eikoea eaaital ami retervae eieaad CISB.IM.MII 
Registered Office Lombard House Curzort Street 
London W1A1EU England 



Do a world of good for 
hungry people. One check 
will feed, heal, educate. 

('Alii:- Now York, NY tOLIb 


Make the greatest gift 
to your child — 
an appreciation of excellence 
in the presence of love. 

A traditional boarding and day school in its 
108th year overlooking the Hudson 1 hour 
north of N Y City, accepting girls and boys 
of all leligions and backgrounds Coll prep 
Gr 7-12 Small classes 1-6 teacher student 
ratio Arts,sciences, crafts,athletics -devel 
oping an appreciation of excellence in the 
presence of love Write for catalog, sched 
ule of moderate fees and appointment 
Director of Admissions, Rm T 

Saint Mary’s School 

PEEKSKILL, NY 10566 
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“practical values”—security, prosperity, 
status and power—to the point where 
these values threaten to become our 
national goals 

The Kissinger course will provide 
more peace and wealth--but leave us 
wondering, somewhere along the line, 
just what the hell it's all for 

John A Ciaham 
Falls Chuich Va 

Henry Kissingers "America & the 
World’ IS tiuly great How can a man 
write so humbly and act so airogant’ 

Alfietl Rosenthalei 
Tel 4viv 

Mexicans will be interested to learn, 
in Henry Kissingei’s Bicentennial Es¬ 
say, that the U S Secretary of State re- 
gaidsthe 1848 Treaty of Guadatupe-Hi- 
dalgo as a "triumph of diplomacy" 
Eoilc of aims not diplomacy was the 
means by which the U S stripped Mex¬ 
ico of half of Its national territory 

Today the U S’s regional hegemony 
depends on ownership of advanced tech¬ 
nology ‘ciedit diplomacy,' prcfeiential 
tariffs, import quotas, trade embargoes 
and the politics of pioht repatriation 

Bainhndge Cowell Ji 
Atlanta 


Crossfire over Defense 

I have read your article "Ciosshrc 
over Defense ’ [Dec 271 I want you to 
know that at no time have 1—privately 
or otherwise- -advised anyone let alone 
the President-elect against the nomina¬ 
tion of James Schlesmgci, to any post 

Donald 11 Rumsfeld 
• Settetat v of Defense 

Washington DC 
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Scandal of West Point 

The kind of honoi that many giad- 
uates of West Point (Dec 271 often dis¬ 
play IS one of the most reprehensible 
aspects of that institution s mores In 
Viet Nam, 1 have seen an otherwise ex¬ 
tremely competent squadron command¬ 
er (West Point graduate) allow an ex¬ 
tremely incompetent troop commander 
(West Point graduate) to continue hts 
command so that he could accumulate 
his SIX months of combat command 
duty This in spile of the fact that his in¬ 
competence was killing many young 
American soldiers 

Any officei on active duty could tell 
you of 'he subtle disci iminations that 
the West Pointers impose to favor mem¬ 
bers of “the Club 

Bi/l Schwent 
Santa Fe, N Mex 

All means and measuics should be 
employed to affect the readmission of 
the West Point cadets who cheated We 
are going to need all of them, for, as w 
have watched and fiddled, the Russian 
have wrenched military supremacy fror 
our faltering grasp 


Now. maybe our only chance for vic¬ 
tory in armed conflict with the Soviets 
boils down to one strategy CHEAT’ 

Wallace W Mercet 
BtHings Mont 

Although Brigadier General Waller 
Ulmer Jr has been in disagreement 
with the cadet lawyeis concerning 
many maiteis. it has been from a pro¬ 
fessional standpoint, and he has been 
a man of tiue honor throughout this 
difficult time foi the academy and the 
Army My father is not a man of am¬ 
bition but one of duty, honor and coun- 
tty I do not undei stand how West 
Point, the Army or the U S could ask 
foi anything more 

Jejfeison Ulmet 
West Point If i 


Secret Weapon 

Youi story “Still Stiong Tnough to 
Block a Bill/' [Dec IT] expeitly cov¬ 
ets many of NAI o’s deficiencies Yet you 
failed to mention one of the Waisaw 
Pact's secret weapons the ‘ new' vol- 
untcci aimy I urge an immediate le- 
tui n to the draft 

(PTC) Mat tin Speed 
iPO New > 01 A City 

I he only comforts that lemain aic 
the nonaggression pact between the 
USSR and West Gcimany and the 
ho(ie that the formei will be tiuei to us 
woid ihan Hillei was in 1941 I hen (xxir 
NAIO might tx; spaied ihe agoni/ing 
prospect of unleashing a tactical atom¬ 
ic bairage against the cities and towns 
of Us own member 

A lai gut ethe Baei maim 
Luenehw g H’est Cei man i 

Inyoui di tide concerning NAIO you 
mention that T ui key is one of the coun- 
tries that belong to NMO and you stop 
there T uikcy is the only NXTO counliy 
with a boidei with Russia, and each year 
40'J of Its budget is spent on this so- 
called NAIO aimy Howevei, you have 
not mentioned how the allies will de¬ 
fend this sectoi or where a major Soviet 
attack can be expected Di’ you mean 
to say that NATO headquarters regards 
40 million Turks as stepchildren to be 
sacrificed to the gods ' 

hrdem Alptuna 
Sieaux. Trance 

Of Things Italian 

You ve done it again, cieeps' 

Of things Italian [Dec 201, only one 
area othet than national elections and 
the Pope appears to merit TiMf's space, 
and that is the weird family feuds that 
can happen only in Italy 

Sat Mazzara 
Voorheesvtlle, N Y 


Address letters to TIME Letters, Time & life 
Building. 3-6, 2 chome Ohtemochi, Chiyodoku. 
Tokyo 100, Jopon 
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i On a volume of 114,680,630 shares 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 36 79, down 1.09 for the 
week ending Jan 7,1977 The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 983 13 
down 21 32 Standard* Foot’s300 stock 
index was 105 01, down 245 Among 
significant N Y S f stocks 
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Allisd Cham 
Alum Co Am 
Amor Airl inn 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AUT 
AnoeCop 
Avon Prod 
Both Staal 
Boaing 
Burroughs 
CotarTrac 
Champ ln*l 
Chryslar 
Clark E»ip 
Control Data 
DuPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodak 
Esmark 
Exxon 

Ford Motor 
Son Dynom 
Gan Elec 
Gan Foods 
Gen Motors 
GonTel&EI 
SoPoc 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 
Inco Ltd 
IBM 

Int Harv 
Int Paper 
IntTeliTal 
Johns Mon 
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LTV Corp 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Poc Gas & El 
Pan Am 
Pannny JC 
Philip Moms 
Polaroid 
Proc Sam 
RCA 

Reynolds Ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roa 
Shall Oil 
StdOilCol 
Tanneco 
Texaco Inc 
Textron 
Tima Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Cor 
US Steal 
UtdTachnol 
Waitinghouia 
Woolworth 
Xerox 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


To many Amencans, Rupert Murdoch may 
have been an unknown figure until he bought 
the New York Post and, barely catching his 
breath, hustled to take over as well New York 
and New West magazmes, plia the Village 
Voice But the press lord from Down Under is 
no stranger to Time readers—or Time suffers 
As long ago as 1970, Time reported on the fast- 
moving Aussie publisher’s impact on London 
in a story titled “Stooping to Conquer “ In 1973 
we followed Murdoch's expansion to the U S 
as owner of the San Antomo Express and News, 
m 1974 we took a look at his newborn National 
Star 

When Murdoch signed his New York Post i 
deal in November, Suff Writer Doiuld Mor- s 
riion was speaking to hun within rmnutes for a Heiu, miimich, mosrison 
deuiled account of the purchase Coincidenul- with wwinwfH rakii* 
ly, about the same time, both Momson and Re¬ 
porter-Researcher Sarah Bedell were checking rumors of growing 
friction at New York between Editor Clay FeUcer and some members 
of the board When Murdoch’s battle for control of the magazme 
went into high gear on New Year’s Eve, we were thus prepared with 
background on the two prougonists Last week Mornson and Bedell 
Upped their press sources as the story unfolded. Bedell spent a day 
with Murdoch as he was fitting together the final pieces of his uke- 
over 

Other Time suffers added some personal impressions of the man 
for this week’s cover story Art Cntic Robert Hughes recalled his 
days as an artist on the Sydney Daily Mirror in the early 1960s, 
when he was earning £ 12 for each of his cartoons When Murdoch 
bought the papeo he called Hughes mto his office and promptly low¬ 
ered the fee to dC 3 Hughes just as promptly quit (But this week he 
good-naturedly tossed off a free drawing of hts former employer 
as a koala bear to help illustrate this Publish¬ 
er's Letter) 

The cover story was wntten by Momson. 
with a sidebar on Felker by Michael Demarest 
and a paro<)y of Murdoch’s publications, old and 
new, by Paul Gray All this reflects an abiding 
interest in the press that began with Time's first 
issue in 1923 We feel that it is both a signif¬ 
icant and hvely beat Says Momson “We tell 
our readers wlwt’s going on behind the scenes 
in government, the arts and business I thmk 
the people who present the news are just as im¬ 
portant for US to try to understand ” Adds Otto 
Fnednch, who edited the cover package “When 
the subject is as rare and rollicking as Rupert 
Murdoch, writing and reading about him can 
also be a lot of fun ” 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 42. Australian Publisher Rupert Mur¬ 
dochs purchase of the controlling interest of New Yotk 
maga/tne and its subsidiary publications caused an uproar 
in American journalism Murdoch, who owns neaily 100 
newspapers and magazines m Australia, Britain and the 
United States, has a reputation for foslenng sensational 
journalism Since 1%8, he has been the principal ownet of 
London’s flashy News of the Wot Id. whose 5 1 million cir¬ 
culation is the largest of any newspapet published in the 
Western world Just two weeks ago Murdoch took over 
the only afternoon daily in New' Yoik City In a dramatic 
confrontation Clay Felker, the co-founder and editoi of 
New Yotk. fought the takeover in the courts, and his staff 
struck in support of his efforts At week’s end Murdoch 
had won with an out-of-court settlement, and helker went 
oft to start his own magazine 

THE WORLD: p 9. France was agog last week over the lat¬ 
est disclosures involving Prince Jean de Broglie, a former Re¬ 
sistance fighter and a member of the National Assembly, 
who was murdered Chiistmas Lve on a Paris street Theie 
were increasing disclosures that De Broglie’s life had been 
far more unsavory than his public image According to some 
rumors, he had frequented homosexual bars, and one of the 
companies with which he had been associated had leport- 
edly been involved in questionable deals—possibly involv¬ 
ing weapons—with Algeria 

p. 10. The suicide death of Israel’s Housing Minister last 
week served to underscore the rash of scandals that have af¬ 
flicted the long-ruling Labor Party Last October Premier Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin had to drop his choice for governor of the 
Bank of Israel, who was subsequently charged with fraud 
and bribery Five Defense Ministry employees have been 
found guilty of accepting bribes, and a former official of the 
Mmistry of Commerce and Industry, who pocketed S3 mil- 
hon from a government holding company, has been sen¬ 
tenced to 15 years in jail So widespiead are the scandals 
that they, together with other domestic ills, may well over¬ 
shadow foreign affairs in the national elections to be held 
on May 17 

p. 12. Bntish U N Ambassador Ivor Richard is making lit¬ 
tle headway in his efforts to chart a peaceftil transition to 
black maionty rule in Rhodesia On a mission to southern 
and eastern Africa last week, he found that blacks and whites 
differed in their reactions to his suggestion that Britain serve 
as a neutral presence djirutg ,tbe transition period Rho¬ 
desian Prime Mmistar Ian Smitii msiated that Ik would 
hoW out for strict adherence to the terms negmmted by 
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Henry Kissinger last fall—an agieement in principle to 
tiansfer power within two years Black nationalist leaders 
were similatly unenthusiastic One termed the scheme “re- 
colonization by Britain ” t 

p. 13. Nauru the tiny phosphate-rich island just below the 
equator and northeast of Australia has a new President 
Just before Christmas a group of young legislators ousted 
Hammer DeRobuit, the nation's first President and found 
ing fathei At issue was wider participation in government 
decisions, particulaily in the investment strategy for the lav¬ 
ish income from the sale of Nauru s phosphate 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 23. Jimmy Cartel announced 
last week that he will turn over to a trustee his share of the 
farm land and warehouse businesses that constitute the ma¬ 
jor part of his net worth Cartel s action is in line with a rig¬ 
orous code of financial conduct that he has set for his ap¬ 
pointees who must sell or place in blind ti lists all investments 
that might involve a conflict of intetest Carter has also stip¬ 
ulated that for at least two years after they leave office, 
none of his appointees can take private jobs involving con- 
tacts^with fedeial agencies or officials on matters that were 
part of their responsibilities while in Government 
I}. 24. Piesident Ford will go down in history as having 
done "a fantastic job, ’ predicts U S Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller in an interview with Timl’s Washington Bu¬ 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey Ford says Rockefeller, was "just 
the right man at the right time He restored public faith 
and trust in the White House ’’ 

ECONOMY « BUSINESS: p. 51. Auto sales in the US 
last year reached the highest level since the record yeai of 
1973, as American manufacturers sold 8 6 million cars. 
11^ more than in 1975 General Motors. Ford and Chrys¬ 
ler all shared in the buying surge, but sales of foreign- 
made cars and those produced by Amencan Motors, which 
leaned toward smaller models, slumped An important 
reason for consumer resistance to foieign-made cars was 
the fact that the nsing value of the German mark and the 
Japanese yen has bi ought about sharp price increases 
US auto executives are predicting that 1977 will be an 
even better year, although sales are not expected to ex¬ 
ceed those attained in 1973 

p 53. The eleven OPre nations who opted for a lO^'t oil 
price increase effective Jan 1 are suffering as a result of 
lower puces charged by Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates Iran expects its total sales will be about lO'r be¬ 
low original predictions foi this year One of the eleven, In¬ 
donesia, fearful of offending Japanese'eustomers, has so far 
increased its price by no more than 691 on its most popular 
crude. 
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The Jenkins Team Moves into Actbn 


The European Community, like the 
U S, changes its administration every 
four years—though with considerably 
less splash than a Washington Inaugu¬ 
ral In Brussels last week, former Brit¬ 
ish Home Secretary Roy Jenkins 
stepped from a shmy brown Rover and 
took the elevator to his new office on 
the 13th floor of the European Commis¬ 
sion headquarters budding After a wel¬ 
come from outgoing President Fran 5 ois- 
Xavier Ortoh, Jenkins promptly set to 
woik So much for pomp 

If the transition was uneventful, it 
was nonetheless anxiously awaited The 
Community's moribund executive body 
badly neeife new life, and to help pro¬ 
vide some fresh sparks, Jenkins' 13-man 
Commission will be enhanced by the 
presence of six new faces 

^ Viscount Etienne Davignon, of 
Belgium, who oiganized the Communi¬ 
ty’s first efforts at foreign-policy coor¬ 
dination and was head of the Paris- 
based International Energy Agency 
Davignon will be in charge of industri¬ 
al policy and intra-Community trade 
^ Antonio Giolitti, a leading figure 
in the Italian Socialist Party and for¬ 
mer Budget Minister Giolitti, whose 
grandfather was five times Prime Min¬ 
ister of Italy from 189,i to 1921. will co¬ 
ordinate the Community's efforts to 
boost economic development m its poor¬ 
er regions 


► Henk Vredeling, former Dutch 
Defense Minister, will be responsible for 
employment and trade union relations 

► Christopher Tugendhat, a Tory 
member of Bntam's House of Oanmons 
who began his career as a journalist for 
the Fmanaal Tmes The author of two 
books on multinational busmess, he 
takes over the budget, as well as 
administration of the 8,000-strong 
Commission 

^ Lorenzo Natali, Italian Chnstian 
Democrat and former Munster of Ag¬ 
riculture, haSTJwn put m charge of ne¬ 
gotiations with potential new members 

► Richard Burke, U S -born former 
Irish Minister of Education, will han¬ 
dle taxation and consumer protection 

Among the holdovers are two of the 
previoi» Commission’s most distm- 
guished members Finn Olav Gunde- 
lach, the Dane who in recent months 
has deftly managed some of the thor¬ 
niest issues facing the Community 
—trade relations with Japan and estab¬ 
lishment of a 200-mile exclusive fishing 
zone, and France's Claude Cheysson, 
who has won wide respect for his han¬ 
dling of the Community’s trade relations 
with the Third World Gundelach moves 
to the difficult agriculture portfolio, 
while Cheyuson retains his brief Ortoli, 
the first president to stay on in Brussels 
after expirationpfhis mandate, becomes 
vice president in charge of economic and 


monetary affairs West Germany’s Wil¬ 
helm H^erkamp, a lackluster former 
trade-union official, gets the prestigious 
external-affairs job, while his country¬ 
man Guido Bruimer takes charge of en¬ 
ergy policy Luxemtxniig’s Raymond 
Vouel, who jomed the Commission only 
last summer, will enforce the Commu- 
mty's tough antitrust laws 

Oil Crisis. The new team, reports 
Time’s European economics correspon¬ 
dent Henry Muller, takes over an in¬ 
stitution whose morale has been severe¬ 
ly sapped by disappomtments Charged 
with implementing the ambitious plans 
for European union announced at the 
October 1972 summit meeting in Pans, 
the Ortoh Commission instead had to 
cope with national governments that 
were dnfting fuither and fuither apart 
The oil crisis shattered any behef that 
the Nme, faced with a common exter¬ 
nal threat, could act in harmony The 
ensuing economic crisis caused a grow- 
mg and worrisome divergence in eco¬ 
nomic performance, typified by the large 
gap between West Germany $ 3in¬ 
flation rate and Italy's 21 y>c 

Even so, the Commission managed 
some notable achievements in the past 
four years It negotiated the Lome Con¬ 
vention, which broke new ground in re¬ 
lations between industrialized and de¬ 
veloping countries by setting up a system 
of mcome guarantees for the raw-ma- 
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terials exports of 46 former colonies In 
spite of some minor tiffs, relations with 
the U S have been fiee of the acrimony 
that existed in the early ’708 The Nme 
have also got mto the habit of speaking 
with one voice in a number of interna¬ 
tional forums, such as the United Na¬ 
tions and the Conference on Interna¬ 
tional Economic Cooperation 

In the past four years, says outgo¬ 
ing Commission Vice President Sir 
Christopher Soames, “the Community 
has become a personality on the world 
scene ” Jenkms’ first priority will be to 
do the same for the Community on the 
European scene Under his guidance, 
the Commission will have to persuade 
the nme member states to act together 
on the most pressing issues devising an 
energy policy that can enable the Com¬ 
munity to meet its goal of reducing de¬ 
pendence on imported energy from 63% 
to 50% by 1985, and reducing the eco¬ 
nomic divergences that threaten to 
make closer cooperation impossible In 
addition, the Jenkms team will have to 
pursue negotiations aimed at persuading 
the Japanese to reduce the huge imbal¬ 
ance in Euro-Japanese trade (TiMl-. Jan 
3) It must represent the Community's 
interests at the multilateral trade talks 
in (ieneva which, having slumbered for 
three years, are expected to make pro¬ 
gress after the new U S Administration 
IS m place It will have to find a so¬ 
lution to the severe structural problems 
that menace the Common Agricultural 
Policy One of the Jenkms administra¬ 
tion’s most difficult chores will be to 
prepare for the Community's further 
expansion Negotiations on Greece’s re¬ 
quest for membership are already under 
way. Spam and Portugal are expected 
to submit apphcations as well m the first 
half of this yeai 

Skeptical European. In these tasks 
Jenkins will need the help of hts former 
colleague. Anthony Crosland, Bntish 
Foreign Minister and until June 30 Pres¬ 
ident of the Council of Ministers While 
both of the Commumty’s top jobs will be 
held by Britons. Whitehall has carefully 
dampened expectations of any bold mi- 
tiatives Crosland has long described 
himself as a skeptical and “tepid" Euro¬ 
pean. and he has made it clear that his 
mam responsibility as chairman would 
be tp “discharge business as impartially 
and efficiently as possible ’’ But lately his 
associates have been describing him as 
more “engag’d” with Europe, m a speech 
to the European Parliament this week, 
Crosland will urge the Community to 
start working on pncUcal ways to har¬ 
monize national economic policies In 
any event officials in Brussels are 
pleased that Bntam’s considerable dip¬ 
lomatic tatents are finally being put to 
the Community's service, and they hope 
that the result wifi he a stronger British 
cotnmitpient to the ideals of Europe 

,T 



RIIATIVES OS A OREEK GROOM DISPIAY TREASURES FROM THE DOWRY OF HIS SRIDE 


GREECE 

Should Men Be Bought? 


“With abundant gold aie we con¬ 
strained to buy a husband,” lamented 
Euripedes’ Medea in a ugh of woe that 
is as valid today as it was 2,500 years 
ago No fewer than 32 articles of the 
modem Greek civil code govern and de¬ 
fine the antique institution of the dowry 
—the practice of bestowing a property 
settlement on a daughter as an induce¬ 
ment to marnage Now, however. 
Greece's tune-honored system of man¬ 
datory dowries is under attack Legis¬ 
lative pressure for its abolition comes 
chiefly from the se^en women m 
Greece's 300-member Parliament A 
draft law doing away with downes has 
been wntten—but Parliament is less 
than anxious to consider it Predictably, 
It IS the male lawmakers who most ob¬ 
ject to allowing women more latitude 
in governing then- own affairs 

Downes are as old as the country it¬ 
self In rural Greece and its islands, nu¬ 
bile maidens are decked out on feast 
days in necklaces, bracelets and head¬ 
dresses of old gold coins as well as sil¬ 
ver and heirloom jewelry, the better to 
lure would-be suitors In Epirus in 
northern Greece, a bride goes to her 
weddmg on horseback, carrying jewels 
in a casket, in Crete, the dowry often fol¬ 
lows her on a mule train In Athens, a 
monthly newspaper called Arranged 
Marriage provides a kind of form chart 
of the financial attractions available in 
the niarketplace of love (Sample entry 
“Woman, 38, with moral principles, 
dowry of 200,000 drachmas cash and 
300 olive trees, wants someone of 45-50 
years of age ”) 

According to Creek law, daughters 
can even sue fathers who ignore the 
dowry obligiuion The woman retains 
owiMV^p of her dowry—but the hus¬ 
band bn afi.the rights to its use. In the 


words of one feminist critic he ‘ spends, 
invests, does with the interest as he 
pleases The dowry puts the woman on 
the auction block ’’ On the other hand. 
It can also provide a beleaguered wife 
with somi measure of leverage in her 
marnage. since she gets back the orig¬ 
inal stake in the event of a divorce 

Daughtar's Dowry. Reluctance to 
abolish the dowry is mote than a mat¬ 
ter of male chauvinist greed Says Bruce 
Lansdale. an American sociologist who 
has lived in Greece for 30 years "The 
dowry is just as important as birth and 
death in Greek family life For some 
girls It IS a ticket off the farm to the big 
city These days, if a farmer saves 
enough to buy an apanment in the city, 
it becomes the daughter's dowry and at¬ 
tracts a young engineer, mechanic or 
construction worker" But for a poor 
parent with many daughters, it has al¬ 
ways been an immense and even ruin¬ 
ous burden Wails one unfortunate fa¬ 
ther of five girls on the island of 
Kalymnos “Better we save enough 
money to go to Australia, where they 
wilt find a husband ” 

At various times the Greeks have 
tried to lift at least part of the burden 
In the 1950s the government launched 
a privately subscribed fund diive to pro¬ 
vide dowries for poor girls Although the 
latest reform attempt is more sweeping 
than any other, it is still unlikely to drive 
downes out of Greek life in anything 
but the formal sense Says Piofessor An¬ 
drew Gazis, chairman ot the govern¬ 
ment committee drafting the antidowrv 
bill 'Customs are deep within oui coun¬ 
try's soul There will be no way to stop 
a father from olTering a daughicr a gift 
when she mamds The big difference 
now is that she will be able to manage 
her money for herself” 


PRANCi 


A Pair of Gallic Puzzles 


IVAa/ mtf needed, clearly was the 
mind of a Matgret or a Poirot—or both 
France last week was all aflap over two 
intriguing events that seemed to grow all 
the more mysterious as the stones unfold¬ 
ed piece by piece 

The Case of the 
Magic Viewers 

The plot, according to the Pans dai¬ 
ly Le Monde, involved a classic con job 
It seems that Libyan military command¬ 
ers had become fascinated by the Stat- 
Tron, a nocturnal vision device made 
only by the American film of Smith & 
Wesson The Libyans had been told that 
the Israeli forces had used the Siar-Tron 
to great effect in the 1973 Middle Last 
war they were determined to equip their 
troops with the same magical tool 

Working through a slick French 
arms dealer named Georges Starck- 
mann, Libyan authorities m 1974 or¬ 
dered 300 of the viewers the hist batch 
of which amved in Tripoli in October 
1975 The new military toys so delight- 



STAR-TRON NIGHT-VISION SCOPE 


use night-vision equipment of any type 
—thoi^ they do now have a device sim- 
liar to the Star-Tron 

There is, however, a Georges Starck- 
mann He is a James Bondian arms deal¬ 
er who, at 49, IS long established m his 
dubious trade Starckmann claims that 
the story was planted in Le Monde by 
French customs oflScials, the only ones 
likely to reveal specific bank account 
listings, invoice numbers and other pre¬ 
cise details that appeared in the news¬ 
paper accounts But he professes to know 
of no motive for such an act “What¬ 
ever the intentions are,” he told Time 
P ans Bureau Chief Gregory Wierzynski, 
“mamfestly they want to sabotage my 
business “ 

Starckmann acknowledges that he 
was indeed engaged to buy Star-Trons 
for Libya, and that an initial shipment of 
SO got as far as Pans’ Orly airport But 
he insists that French authorities refused 
to grant re-export permission, and that 
eventually the Star-Trons were returned 
to the U S He then abandoned hopes for 
supplying his clients with those devices 
Instead, he assembled a similar viewer 
with components from three other firms 
and sold 4,000 of them to the Libyans 
The last shipment of the order, he says, 
was sent to Libya only two weeks ago 
For their pait, Tripoli officials have de¬ 
clined comment on the entire affait 


ed the Libyans that they quick¬ 
ly placed an order for 3,000 
more, worth about $15 million 
Then, alas for Starckmann 
& Co, Fiance changed its reg¬ 
ulations concerning the export 
of military equipment This pre¬ 
cluded any further re-exp<n't of 
Star-Trons Desperate to save 
their sale. Starckmann and his 
business associates hatched an 
elaborate scheme to present the 
Libyans with 3,000 fake night 
viewers Thev hired a parts man¬ 
ufacturer in the Pans area to 
make aluminum tubes that re¬ 
sembled Star-Trons but con¬ 
tained none of their sophisticat¬ 
ed optical capabilities These 



3,000 Tubes. All this has 
left more than a few unanswered 
questions What about those 
3.000 aluminum tubes, which 
were indeed discovered by 
French customs authorities after 
the tubes were shipped back 
fiom Madrid'^ Le Monde's sourc¬ 
es claim that they are the phony 
Star-Trons, which the swindlers 
repatriated after the Libyan “in¬ 
spection" on the pretext of hav¬ 
ing further work performed on 
them Starckmann contends that 
the tubes "have nothing to do 
with Libya or Star-Trons ” But 
what are those tubes’ Why were 
they sent to Madrid’ Starck¬ 
mann declines to say 


were then shipped to Madrid foi arms oeaier georoes starckmann 


And what about Starck- 


inspection by a Libyan army of¬ 
ficial The officer, who was an accom¬ 
plice, informed his government that the 
material was in order Libyan author¬ 
ities in turn freed previously deposited 
credits totaling $15,282,000 in a num¬ 
bered Swiss bank account Said Le 
Monde “Interested parlies split up the 
$15 million deposited by the Libyans ’ 
So long, suckers' 

Bondian Arms Doalor. In fact, for 
reasons not yet fully clear, the apparent 
victims of the Star-Tron sting wcic Le 
Monde and other publications that ini¬ 
tially reported what turned out to be a 
story riddled with inaccuracies To be¬ 
gin with. Smith & Wessem im only one 
of several companies that make mght- 
vision equipment Israel does not pos¬ 
sess any of its Star-Trons Moreover, 
during the last war Israeli troops did not 



mann himself’ Whv would the 
French government want to “sabotage" 
his business’ That question, at least, may 
be easier to answer than the others Last 
March, French authorities conducted a 
surprise raid on the offices of one of 
Starckmann's firms, the Regie-Monceau 
company, and seized all business rec¬ 
ords They later searched the apart¬ 
ments of several employees, as well as 
Starckmann's swank pad m NeutUy So 
far Starckmann has been chatged with 
a currency violation for having alleged¬ 
ly made an improper transfer of funds 
from Switzerland to France, the inves¬ 
tigation IS continumg Starckmann, fqr 
hu part, has threatened to sue Le Monde 
for libel In fact, before the fiill story be¬ 
comes clear, mvestigaton niay need 
something even more powerful than a 
Star-Tron 




The Cos* of 
Tho Pocutkir Princo 

To oiduiary Frenchmen, Prince 
Jean de Broghe appeared the very mod* 
el of titled rectitude Descended from 
one of the country’s most illustrious fiim- 
ilies,* De Broglie became a Resistance 
hero during World War II. served un¬ 
der Charles de Gatdle m vanous min- 
istenal posts and was a key member of 
the French team that negotiated Alge¬ 
rian independence m 1962 He was also 
a former secretary-general of Vaidry 
Giscard d’Estaing’s Independent Re- 
pubhcan Party and had held a seat m 
the National Assembly since 1958 

De Broglie normally spent the 
Christmas holidays at bis family’s 75- 
room ch&teau in Normandy But on 
^hristmas Eve the portly 55-year-old 
pnnce was bniuUy gunned down on a 
Pans street Since then, despite a gov¬ 
ernment assertion that the case has been 
solved, what began as a shocker killing 
has grown steadily more sensational, 
with hints of unsavory business dealings, 
a secret sex life, police corruption and 
even a high-level political cover-up As 
the French press dug into the scandal 
with rare gusto, the case brought public 
credibility in discard’s government to 
a new low 

A Stupid Story. Within a week of 
the crime, authorities rushed forward 
with a prematurely pat explanation 
pointing to a sordid cnme of greed com¬ 
mitted by Oe Broglie’s business associ¬ 
ates It was delivered at an unusual press 
conference called by no less a person¬ 
age than Minister of the Interior Mi¬ 
chel Poniatowski, Discard's old friend 
and current leader of the Independent 
Republicans “The catch of the [police] 
net IS completed," announced Poniatow¬ 
ski proudly 

With that, Police Commissioner 
Pierre Ottavioh revealed that the mas¬ 
termind of the crime was one Pierre de 
Varga, De Broglie’s Hunganan-born 
partner in several questionable business 
enterprises An accomplice, according to 
police, was another partner, Patrick Al- 
lenet de Ribemont De Broglie had ar¬ 
ranged a loan of $800,000 to both men 
to buy a Parisian restaurant. La Rdtis- 
sene de la Reme Pddauque. m which 
the pnnce also held an mterest An in¬ 
surance policy on De Broglie's life, taken 
out when the lestau’ant loan was grant¬ 
ed, rontamed a clause providing that in 
the event of the pnnce's death, his part¬ 
ners were released from their obligation 
to repay the loan De Varga decided to 
take debberate advantage of those 
terms, said police He ask^ a Pans po¬ 
lice inspector named Guy Simond, who 
also owed money to De Broglie, to or- 

*De Broglie was the great-grandson of Mme de 
Suel, the 18 th centuiy fimme de lettres and 
the custodian of her private library Other no¬ 
table De Broglies have included three Miurshals 
of France two presidents of the Council Estate, 
a Nobel-i»inwinning physicist and numerous 
amhaasadort 


siaesFiini—avaus i)>i 



PglNCiJEANDEBSOOlli 

gamrethfijob Simon6. in turn, 
recruited the actual hit man, 

Gdrard Fitche. a small-time 
thug with a long police record 
De Varga and De Ribemont 
adamantly maintain their in¬ 
nocence of all charges, the two 
alleged hirelings have admit¬ 
ted their roles 

Almost immediately, the 
police version of the murder 
was challenged by a skeptical 
press and public The es¬ 
tranged wife of De Broglie dis¬ 
missed It as “a stupid story ’’ 

Defense lawyers for De Varga 
and De Ribemont claimed 
there was evidence that in fact, 
under the terms of the loan the 
two were lequired to pa> it 
even in the event of De Brog¬ 
lie's death In any ci^, they 
claimed, the prince had recent¬ 
ly provided them with a sec¬ 
ond loan, and they had every reason for 
wanting him alive as a continuing source 
of revenue 

Meanwhile, fresh details about De 
Broglie's less than princely life contin¬ 
ued to unfold There were rumors that 
he frequented a variety of homosexual 
bars and'sex parties A company that 
he co-founded in 1969 has reportedly 
come under suspicion for engaging in 
questionable deals—possibly involving 
arms traffic—with Algena Another 
firm m which he was a partner, an out¬ 
fit called Sodetex, was cited by French 
authorities in 1972 as a tax evader, but 
the investigation was unaccountably 
dropped before action could be taken 
on the matter For good measure, there 
were whispers that De Broghe had con¬ 
nections with members of the under¬ 
world During his campaigns for re-elec¬ 
tion to the National Assembly, a dossier 
crammed with accounts of De Broglie’s 
peccadilloes circulated privately among 
members of the center-right legislative 
miyority. and as a result, the pnnce was 
blackb^led m his 1973 attempt to win 
the presidency of the Assembly’s Com- 
mla^m^df Finances. 



NEWSMAN VIEWINO MURDER SCENE IN PARIS 
Behind titled rectitude, a secret life 


Understandably the mounting rev¬ 
elations turned the murder into a po¬ 
litical affair The president of the 
Union of Magistrates, Andre Braun¬ 
schweig, charged that in rushing for¬ 
ward with a solution to the crime, Po¬ 
niatowski had in effect tried the case 
without benefit of due process In the 
eyes of most Irenchmen, Poniaiowski 
at the very least knew more than he 
was saying—and at worst was covering 
up scandals involving some of his po¬ 
litical lals The Communist daily L 'Hu- 
mantie described the government's ac¬ 
tion as a senes of “scandals that 
bespatter the majority " In rare agree¬ 
ment, the right-wing weekly Minute 
wrote of this “foam of a regime that is 
breaking the heart of the 1 rench " “For 
the first time in over ten years.' ob¬ 
served a Pans journalist, “all the press 
—conservauve as well as centrist and 
leftist—are going after the story and 
pnnting what they find " This unac¬ 
customed harmony among disparate 
political voices orJy stressed the ob¬ 
vious there was'more to the story of 
the peculiar pnnce than the government 
would admit 





ISRAEL 


Suicide, Sccmdal and Political Chaos 


/ have not embezzled and I have not 
stolen Every thing is slander and fal\eat- 
cusation hut I do not have the strength 
to bear any more 

A brief and poignant suicide note 
last week catapulted Israel's already tur¬ 
bulent political situation into chaos 
The note was found inside a Volvo 
parked on the isolated Tel Baruch Beach 
north of Tel Aviv Inside the car was a 
22-cal levolver and the body of a man 
who had shot himself in the head after 
scribbling a hnal message to his wife and 
children, asking them to "accept this act 
with understanding" The victim A\- 
raham Ofer, 55 Housing Minister in 
Premiei Yit/hak Rabins government 
and a longtime Labor Party official 
The death stunned Israel Ofer had 
immigrated to Palestine as a boy, grown 
up in a kibbut? and fought in Israel s 
war for independence, he was one of the 
second-generation ‘sons of the loun- 
ders.' who. Rabin promised when he be¬ 
came Premier 32 months ago, would 
give the country new direction In a 
sense Ofer's suicide was a kind of po¬ 
litical veidict on that generation, espe¬ 
cially since it followed rumois that he 
was under investigation for possible em¬ 
bezzlement and other charges Although 
there was no firm evidence that the ac¬ 
cusations were true, they added to the 
aura of scandal that has badly damaged 
Rabin's administration (see box) 

The succession of scandals has led 
Rabin's opponents to charge that he 


lacks the ability to lead That, along with 
rising prices, high taxes and rampant in¬ 
flation. has sapped Rabin's powei to the 
point that he recently resigned and 
called for ngw elections (FiMi. Jan 3) 
Rabin was appointed caretaker Premiei, 
and last week the Knesset formally vot¬ 
ed a bill of dissdtution and set the elec¬ 
tion for May 17 The vote six months 
ahead of schedule, will almost certainly 
focus on domestic issues It will also de¬ 
lay the resumption of serious Middle 
East peace talks, even though Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat and Syria s Ha¬ 
fez Assad have mounted a stiong and se¬ 
rious diplomatic offensive to get Israel 
to the bargaining table 

I Am Not Guilty. Rabin delivered 
the eulogy at Ofer's funeral Speaking 
to the country's political elite at a crowd¬ 
ed service in Tel Aviv, Rabin recalled 
how Ofer had come to him to discuss 
the accusations in what turned out to 
be their final meeting "Your words still 
ring in my cars,” the Premier said 
'• 'Yitzhik,' you told me. ‘believe me. I 
am not guilty of any transgressions' 1 re¬ 
plied to you. Avraham. that I, Yitzhak 
Rabin, wholly trust in your innocence " 
What Rabin omitted, however, was 
more tantalizing than what he said Ofer 
had come to him after learning of a se¬ 
cret meeting on the Sabbath, convened 
by Rabin at his Tel Aviv apartment with 
his police and justice ministers The dis¬ 
cussion was reportedly about allegations 
that Ofer, who had been director-gen¬ 
eral of the vast housing-construction 


company Shikum Ovdim. had given 
choice apaitments to family and friends 
and diverted goveinment funds desig¬ 
nated for land purchases ftom Arabs 
into Labor Pany coffers After Rabin's 
meeting. Ofet told a friend that he had 
leceiv^ scant satisfaction oi comfott 
' I'm sinking in the mud of libel and 
insult, and 1 don t know what to do " 
If Ofei was indeed innocent some 
mourners wondered, why had Rabin not 
done more to protect his friend fiom 
innuendo'^ 

Ofer's suicide and its lepcriussions 
not only furthei damaged Rabin's lack¬ 
luster image but also benefited his po¬ 
tential opponents in the election De¬ 
fense Minister Shimon Peres, 53, 
Rabin's bitter rival for the Labor Party 
nomination—and the first Cabinet 
membei to offer condolences to Ofer's 
family- has skillfully avoided the kind 
of personal embarrassment that has af¬ 
flicted Rabin The situation is even 
better foi Yigael Yadin, 59, the world- 
renowned aichaeologist and former gen* 
eial whose new Democratic Movement 
Party has gained surprising strength 
among intellectuals Yadin's peisistent 
calls for reform are apparently scoring 
As one voter wrote to the Jerusalem 
Post, ”1 believe m Yigacl Yadin, and it 
IS my sincere belief that 1 represent the 
silent majority of this country, which is 
on the brmk of despair and urgently 
wants a change" 

In desperation, Rabin last month 
resurrected the unsinkable Gdda Meir 




to help hun solidify Labor support Mrs 
Meir, now 78, hdped Rabin win the 
nomination m 1974, she left retirement 
gladly to cut down her old political en> 
emy Peres, who, when she was Foreign 
Miiuster and he was director-general of 
the Defense Mmistry, infuriated her by 
circumventing Israeli ambassadors m 
France and several African nations to 
establish special defense relationships 
with those countnes Golda demanded 
a price to support Rabin veto power 
over nominations to the party's election 
list and the appointment of her proi^g^. 


Commerce and Industry Minister and 
former Army Chief of Staff Haim Bar- 
Lev, as campaign managei—a job that 
Ofer held in the last election and hoped 
to win again Bar-Lev is a political nov¬ 
ice, but Ofer was also on Mrs Men's en- 
enues list for constantly fighting her and 
her people after Ofer defeated a Meir 
candidate in 19SS for the Labor Party 
general secretaryship in Tel Aviv “The 
old lady is back,” he told Time’s David 
Halevy shortly before his death, “and I 
am one ofher first casualties ' 

Watching Mrs Meir m action again. 


some Labontes speculated that if Ra¬ 
bin appears unsavable, she might even 
maneuver to lead the list herself and be¬ 
come the dominant iiguie once more 
Said one party insider, mindful that the 
1973 war debacle forced Mrs Men fiom 
office before she could put her mark on 
a final Middle East settlement ‘Oolda 
IS motivated by hate and the deepest be¬ 
lief that her histone role has not been ac¬ 
complished yet ” Added another old an¬ 
tagonist "Even her health has improved 
since she came back This is worse than 
Mao in C hina ” 


Other Scandals: All in the Family 


The founding fathers of Israel. 
Knesset Member ShJomo Lonne/ re¬ 
minded his parliamentary colleagues, 
used to joke that when their state be¬ 
came a full-fledged nation, it would even 
have “Jewish crooks ’ Well, Lonne? 
added caustically, referring to the scan¬ 
dals that have rocked Yit/hak Rabin's 
government, “we are more than a na¬ 
tion We are a superpower " 

Like Lonnc^, a member of the Agu- 
dat Israel Pany, most Israelis are ap¬ 
palled and ashamed by the recent ep¬ 
idemic of white-collar corruption in the 
Jewish state A few cynically shiug it 
off as the predictable result of Israel's 
gradual shift away fiom the zealous uUv 
pian socialism of Us founders No one, 
however, is ignoring the crimes and the 
accusations of crimes, which range from 
bribes of lefrigeiators and TV sets 
slipped to government workers to the 
outright theft of millions of dollars Psy- 
chiatnst Hillel Klein argues that the 
shock oi the scandals is particularly hard 
on a small nation like Israel, wheie pub¬ 
lic officials are so well known they are 
virtually members of the family 

Among the most dramatic recent 
charges of corruption in Israel 

► Asher Yadlm. 53, was abruptly 
dropped last Octobei as governor of the 
Bank of Israel seven weeks after Rabin 
appointed him to the job that is roughly 
equivalent to Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board Yadlm was arrested for 
fraud and bribery, and is currently 
awaiting trial The most serious charge 
against him is that three years ago he al¬ 
legedly accepted a $30,000 bnbe m re¬ 
turn for an engmeering contract, at that 
time he was head of the nation's largest 
medical-insurance organization 

► David Peled, 60, director of Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, was arrested a year 
ago and suspended from his post, ac¬ 
cused of accepting a number of bnbes. 
including one for $35,000 He is also 
charged with maintaining a foreign cur¬ 
rency account in a Swiss bank, which is 
a violation of Israeli law Med is free 
on bail awaiting trial 

^ Michael Tzur, 53, former director- 
general of the Muustry of Commerce 


and Industry, was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison in 1975 after pleading guilty 
to fraud, bnbeiy, illegal currency trans¬ 
actions and the embezzlement of S3 mil¬ 
lion from a government holding com¬ 
pany for tourism and industry that he 
headed 

► Yit/hak Rubin, 40, a middle-lev- 
el Defense Ministry official, was sen¬ 
tenced to a two-yeai piison teim for ac¬ 
cepting bribes from businessmen dealing 
with the ministry Four lesser employees 
received one- or two-year sentences on 
the same charges Thiee of the bribe¬ 
givers were also convicted 

► Mordechai Rubenstem, 40 and 
Giora Rubenstein, 31 who with their fa- 
thci Aharon operate one of Israel's big¬ 
gest construction companies, were ai- 
rested last month on suspicion of income 
tax evasion The Rubenstein firm is a 
mator government housing contractor 

Israel was founded on idealism and 
raised on a selfless mt^fality Why then 
has It suddenly become infected by ma¬ 
terialistic scandals similar to those in 
larger and older nations from which less 
purity of purpose is expected'’ The the¬ 
ories range from the cupidity that is in¬ 
evitable in a long-entrenched govern¬ 


ment to Israel's “clan mentality” that 
blurs the dividing line between public 
purse and pwvate pocket Knesset Mem¬ 
ber Shmuel T amir also points out “We 
have people in chaige of budgets with 
hundreds of thousands of Israeli pounds 
who receive very small salaries, hardly 
enough for the average man to live on 
You can’t expect a whole society to be 
watertight, idealistic and dedicat^ ' ■ 
Perhaps the most intriguing expla¬ 
nation IS that offered by Biblical Schol¬ 
ar Shemaryahu Talmon. 56, dean of He¬ 
brew University’s Faculty of Humani¬ 
ties Israel, Talmon argues, was born in 
desperate times that called fot unortho¬ 
dox methods if it was to survive But, 
he says, “because we missed a beat in 
the grownig-up process," the country 
has not made an orderly transition from 
frontier state to mature nation 'There 
are still traces of unorlhodoxy,’ Talmon 
maintains, “and people ha\c problems 
definmg the boundary between what is 
permissible and what is not In a so¬ 
ciety where you have unconventional 
feats such as Entebbe, it is hard to ap¬ 
ply very definite lules in othei fields of 
life ’’ Such rules were not necessary in 
the past, he adds, because Israel’s ide¬ 
alistic founders paid little attention to 
private benefits In an affluent society, 
their successors obviously do 




RMOOISIA 


Richard’s Safari of Salvation 


li was a diplomatic shuttle, but not 
exactly in the Kissinger mode no cus¬ 
tom-fitted Air Force jet. no phalanx of 
aides, bodyguards and reporters Bntish 
Envoy Ivor Richard last week hopped 
from capital to capital in southern and 
eastern Africa in a modest chartered 
twin-engined Hawker Siddeley execu¬ 
tive jet, arrived at airports with little fan¬ 
fare and had only four Foreign Office 
staffers in tow Richard, who is Britain's 
chief delegate to the United Nations, 
was desperately trying to breathe life 
mto the seemingly paralyzed efforts to 
transfer power peacefiilly from Rhode¬ 
sia's 271,000 whites to its 62 million 
blacks S^tnmshes between Rhodesian 



forces and black Nationalist guemllas 
are now taking more than 300 black and 
white lives each month, and all-out ra¬ 
cial war IS a real danger if negotiations 
fail Thus Richard's shuttle has been 
dubbed by some officials and joumahsts 
in southern Africa a safari of salvation 
Few were wiUing to give Richard 
better than even odds on success There 
has been little progress toward a Rho¬ 
desian settlement since last foil, when 
Kissingei's whirlwind mission estab¬ 
lished the fragile basis for talks m Ge¬ 
neva between Pnme Mmister Ian 
Smith's white-dommated regime and 
four black nationahst leaders—Joshua 
Nkomo. Robert Mugabe, Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa and the Rev Ndatomngi 
Sithole (Time. Nov 15) For seven frus- 
traung weeks Richard, as chairman of 
the conference, tned to coax the par¬ 
ticipants beyond acrimonious haggling 
With almost nothing accomplished, the 
talks recessed for the holidays 

To break the deadlock when and if 
the talks reconvene in mid-January as 
scheduled, Richard last week made firm 
Bntain's readiness to accept a major role 
in the transition period from white to 
black rule As he explained at a press 
conference in Pretoria, “What is need¬ 
ed IS a direct Bntish presence to hold 
the balance between the two sides The 
whites are entitled to be assured that 
the transition will be peaceful and or¬ 
derly and that they will have a place in 
the country mfter mdependence Blacks 
are entitled to the assurance that the 
progress to m^nty rule will be irre¬ 
versible" One possible formula, en¬ 
dorsed by Washington, would vest gen¬ 
eral responsibihty for the transition in 
a Bntish “commissioner’' and would re¬ 
quire all Rhodesian pohtical groups to 
swear loyalty to the Crown 

Richard and his plan received a 
chilly reception m Rhodesia When his 
pany landed m Salisbury, it was ignored 
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by Rhodesian Foreign Affiure Minister 
Pieter K van der ByJ, who also hap¬ 
pened to be at the airport. In the cap- V 
ital, the attitude of whites toward the / 
visitors was equally hostile After police 
arrested a man for carrying a vial of 
acid, he boasted that he had planned to 
toss It into Richard’s face 

Even before the Bntish envoy ar¬ 
med, Smith had rejected any Bntish 
role in Rhodesia as “inappropriate" and 
“unrealistic ’’ Smith has consistently ar¬ 
gued that the deal he made with Kis¬ 
singer IS not negotiable That bargain, 
accordmg to the Pnme Minister, calls 
for majority rule within two years, but 
dunng the transition penod the govern¬ 
ment posts responsible for defense and 
law-and-order will remam in white 
hands The Kissinger formula, claims 
Smith, says nothing about a role for the 
Bntish, who have never recognized Rho¬ 
desia's 1965 Unilateral Declarauon of 
Independence Dunng his tense, two- 
hour talk with Richard, Smith accused ' 
Bntain of selling out the whites A sec¬ 
ond meeting, planned for the following 
day, was canceled, and Richard bleak¬ 
ly descnbed the conversation as a “firank 
and vigorous exchange of views”—dip- 
lomatese for failure 

Moral Lovorago. Rhodesia's black 
nationalists are also opposed to any Bnt¬ 
ish presence “Recolonization by Bnt- 
ain,” IS how Guernlla Leader Mugabe 
describes it Joshua Nkomo. head of one 
wing of the African National Council 
(A N C), IS prepared to accept a token 
Bntish presence, but only if it takes or¬ 
ders from a black-dominated transition 
government 

Still smarting from his fngid recep¬ 
tion by whites in Salisbury, Richard 
headed for Oubos. on South Africa's 
craggy Indian Ocean coast, to meet 
South Africa's vacationing Prime Min¬ 
ister John Vorster Richard wanted Vor- ( 
ster to use Pretoria’s powerful economic, 
political and moral leverage with the 
white Rhodesians to nudge Smith to¬ 
ward some compromise But after four 
hours of talks m the living room of Vor- 
ster’s cottage, Richard left empty-hand¬ 
ed The South African leader apparently 
was not yet willing to lean on Smith to 
accept terms that the Rhodesian Pnme 
Minister feels will betray white settlers 

Richard also tned last week to get 
the leaders of 2fombia. Mozambique, - 
Botswana and Tanzania—which, along 
with Angola, are the so-called front-lme 
states—to convince Rhodesian black 
nauonalists that they should compro¬ 
mise and accept a Bntish presence dur¬ 
ing the transiuon Mozambique’s Marx¬ 
ist President, Samora Machel, hitherto a 
hard-line advocate of armed struggle, ,, 
and host to the lar^t body of ^mllas, 
surpnsingly promised Richard “all the 
necessary cooperation for the nght solu¬ 
tion” and did not reject the idea of a Bnt¬ 
ish bndging presence Even more en¬ 
couraging for Richard was his meeting 
with Tanzania’s Present Julius Nyere- 
re, who endorsed a BntMi rale in the a. ,, 
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transition period Richard later ex¬ 
claimed that he had “run short of adjec¬ 
tives” to describe how well his talks had 
gone with the Tanzanian leader Ma- 
chel, Nyerere and Zambia’s Kenneth 
Kuanda planned to meet m the Zambi¬ 
an capital of Lusaka at week's end to co¬ 
ordinate their Rhodesian strategy 

"This whole Rhodesian thing is Idee 
a yo-yo," mused one Stale Department 
analyst “It’s impossible to tell from one 
day to the next what’s going to work ” 

OCIANIA 


Richard remains a determined optimist 
This week he plans to revisit Rhodesia 
and South Africa Said he at a Pretoria 
press conference “I am convinced that 
in the end we will get a settlement to 
this problem ” Other British diplomats 
are not so buoyant Complained one last 
week “It's a fearful slog Both sides, 
black and white, arc tossing tantrums 
and refusing to talk common sense If 
Ivor gets anywhere with these adamant 
chaps he should have a medal “ 


NAtFRU 


Pdriiamentary Coup in Paradise 



For 21 years Hammer DeRoburt has 
been the revered and undisputed head 
chief of the people of Nauru, a speck of 
an island (8 2 so mi) just below the 
equator northeast of Australia As per¬ 
sistent as his Christian name, the burly 
former schoolteacher battled for a dec¬ 
ade to cast off Australian rule and for¬ 
eign economic domination, pleading the 
islanders' case to the U N Trusteeship 
Council in long and tortuous negotia¬ 
tions He succeeded handsomely Nau¬ 
ruans won control of the island's im¬ 
mensely nth phosphate deposits in 1967 
and political independence a year later 
DeRoburt himself was chosen as Nau¬ 
ru's first President under a Westmmster- 
style consmution After phosphate 
prices shot up in the 1970s, he suddenly 
was also leader of the world's iichest re¬ 
public, at least in terms of per capita 
G N P Last year’s total for each of the 
4,000 native Nauruans an estimated 
US 520,000 

Personal Rulo. Now, after a sur¬ 
prise vote in Nauru's 18-mcmbcr Par¬ 
liament Hammer DeRoburt is a back¬ 
bencher In a thoroughly legal parlia¬ 
mentary coup quite in keeping with the 
islanders' phlegmatic style, a coalition 
of voung members has deposed DeRo- 
bun, 54, in favor of a former law stu¬ 
dent, Bernard Dowiyogo, 30, who man¬ 
ages Nauru's cooperative stores The 
coalition’s goal, explained Dowiyogo in 
an interview with the Australtan to re¬ 
place DeRoburt’s mcreasuigly personal 
rule with “open government—that is, to 
tell the people what we plan to do and 
why ” l^Roburt, they complained, sel¬ 
dom consulted anybody, even his own 
Cabinet, m making decisions for the is¬ 
land—hardly the proper conduct foi a 
parliamentary President 

In the beginning, the young M P s 
did not even want to overtltfow DeRo¬ 
burt at all, they were merely maneuver¬ 
ing to force the President to share more 
power with a new and fresher Cabmet 
When DeRoburt resisted, the parlia¬ 
mentary rebels took a vote just before 
adjourning for Christmas The results 
were unexpected S to 7 agamst DeRo¬ 
burt, with two not votuig The President 
was unseated 

In part, the motive for change was 


of Dowiyogo s new C abinet is 32, De¬ 
Roburt’s averaged almost 60 The young 
men wanted moie of a voice in the prin¬ 
cipal matter that concerns the rich Nau¬ 
ruans—the country’s economic life The 
Nauruans have come to count on the 
good life they do little of the actual min¬ 
ing or other unpleasant wotk, leaving 
most of It to Chinese, tuiopeans and ex¬ 
patriates from neighboring Pacific is¬ 
lands They love to tool around on the 
island’s I2-mile main load in more than 
2,000 cats, trucks and motorcycles, and 
to devote hours to their favorite sport 
snaring and training frigate birds 

The island’s wealth, however, is pre¬ 
cariously dependent on its only natural 
resource, it is virtually one giant phos¬ 
phate mine, covered with deep deposits 
of the mineral imbedded between tow¬ 
ering spires of coral ■* At the piesent 
mining rale, the phosphate will be gone 
by the end of the century, leaving most 
of the island a moonscape qf jagged cor¬ 
al towers 

DeRoburt had his own, often shrewd 
ways of preparing his (Icople for the in¬ 
evitable In recent years he has estab¬ 
lished a small airline—Air Nauru 
—whose four jets fly among the islands 

*SiientiUs are at odds about the origins of Nau 
ru's phosphate Some think it came from millen 
mums of bird droppings on the om-e bare coral 
Others believe it was furmed geologically 
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and as far as Tokyo, a shipping line, 
and a mammoth S3-story office build¬ 
ing in Melbourne called Nauru House 
An investment trust built out of Nauru 
royalties, which cannot be tapped until 
19^5 or until the mineral runs out, is de¬ 
signed to yield as much as SSOO.dOO for 
each of the 6.000 Nauruans then expect¬ 
ed to be alive 

Lately though. Nauru’s revenue has 
been stabilizing rather than growing, 
and some of the young men who over¬ 
threw DeRobuit apparently believed a 
collective leadership could do a better 
job of handling diversification, invest¬ 
ments and phosphate marketing That 
remains to be seen—as does DeRoburt's 
own political future 
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WUY LAUGHS ABOUND FOR EGYPTIAN NEWLYWEDS AT WEDDING FEAST 


Dancuv girls balancing l^ted can* 
delabra gaily preceded the bridal couple 
mto a Targe tent after the wedding 
of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat's 
youngest daughter, Jihan, 16, and Engi¬ 
neer Mahmud Osman, 26 Inside, the 
newlyweds settled down with Omar Sha> 
rif and 1,000 other wedding guests to 
watch an eight-hour music and comedy 
show At that, the reception was an aus¬ 
terity model, m deference to Egypt’s eco¬ 
nomic problems The entertainers, m- 
cluding an ample belly dancet, donatnl 
their services And the father of the bnde 
cut costs by serving the guests only a 
light snack of canapds and cakes 
■ 

Homs, gongs and drums soimded 
through the Royal Plaza of Bangkok last 
week to herald a loyal wedding Just be¬ 
fore the astrologically auspicious mo¬ 
ment for their marriage ceremony—8 39 
a m — Crown Prince Vajiralengkern, 24, 
and his first cousm, Semtawali Kittiya- 
kern, 19. rolled up to the palace in a pro¬ 
cession led by two yellow Rolls-Royces 
Following Thai tradition, the ceremony 
included prayers to Buddha and the 
pouring of lustral water on the heads of 
the young cousins by the groom's grand¬ 
mother Aflei the iites were concluded 
the bride’s father added a Western touch 
to the event He gave the prince a 1936 
car adorned with strings of tin cans and 
a sign saying JUST MARRII n 
■ 

That lady nuzzling a serval is Ac¬ 
tress Borbaro Carrera, on location in tne 
Virgin Islands for the filming of H6 
Walls' 1896 science-fiction chiller. The 
Island of Dr Moreau Carrera plays a 
prostitute shanghaied from Panama to 
Moreau's Pacific island for his grisly ex¬ 
periments in trans-species engineering 
Michael York co-stars as a shipwreck^ 
Englishman who also gets entangled in 
the mad scientist's endeavors To pro- 
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vide raw materials for Vivisectionist 
Moreau (played by Burt loncaster), the 
film makers imported a small-scale 
Noah’s ark of creatures. So far, actors 
and animals are getting along fismously 
In fhct, wh«iever the cast takes time out 
for body surfing, they are pined by an 
athletic brown bear 

■ 

Keeping a Carter ^wn on the pea¬ 
nut firm these days is not easy The 
President-elect’s younger brother Billy, 
39, figured it would be a lark to go up, up 
and away in a hot-air baUoon *T ain’t 
worned about getting up,” he said “It's 
coming down ” A contingent of report¬ 
ers big enough for a moon shot watched 
Billy soar aloft, narrowly missing a util¬ 
ity pole, and sail over the pine trees of 
Amencus, Ga, with the pikit and a 
fnend Billy blithely ignored federal rec¬ 
ommendations that ballooners use hard 
hats Instead, he wore hts old Pabst Blue 
Ribbon cap, which matched the case of 
refreshments he took along Back on 
earth, Billy was somewhat deflated by 
Georgia officials they issued him a 
warning against selling beer at his gas 
station on the Sabbath 

a 

The director of Smiles of a Summer 
Night and other cmema classics can be 
excused a wintry gnn A Swedish court 
has ruled that Ingmar Bergman's produc¬ 
tion company. Cinematograph, does not 
owe $135,370 m back taxes for 1969-70, 
as the National Tax Board had claimed 
Bergman, 58, suffered a nervous break¬ 
down after the case began, he later left 
Sweden m disgust and now lives m Mu¬ 
nich He IS not hkeiy to go home yet, if 
ever Zealous tax authontiK plan to ap¬ 
peal the court's decision and also hope to 
press charges that Bergman owes $980,- 
725 m back taxes for other years 

■ 

After more than six lustrous years on 
Saturday night TV screens, Mary Tyler 
Moore will film her show’s last episode 
at the end of the month But spunky 
Mary is not about to retire In March she 
will start filming a two-hour TV adapta¬ 
tion of Newscaster Betty Rellln's coura¬ 
geous account of her mastectomy. First 
You Cry “This is defimtely not a soap 
opera,” says Moore “It has great humor 
and verve ” Adds Mary soberly “The 
possibility of a mastectomy confronts ev¬ 
ery* woman, and after reading Betty’s 
book, I really think I could handle the 
problem better ” 

■ 

What do Mark Spitz, John Denver, 
Bill Cosby, Danny Thomas and OeroM R. 
Ford have m common^ Why, the same 
agent, Show-Biz Whiz Norman Brokaw 
of William Moms Brokaw has signed 
on not only the President, init Betty and 
the kids to handle “memoirs and related 
matters ” Despite his own prowess as a 
negotiator, Henry Kissinger has abo 
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hitched up with an agent, Marvin Jo- 
sephson, president of International Cre¬ 
ative Management Among his other cli¬ 
ents Steve McChieen, Barbra Streisand, 
Isaac Stem and Laurence Olivier 

R 

Looking pale and thin but girhsh m 
a short coat and knee-high boots, Singer- 
Actress Claudine lengot entered a court¬ 
house in Aspen, Colo, last week for the 
opening of her “reckless manslaughter” 
trial Longet, 34, is charged with the 
March 1976 shooting of her lover. Pro¬ 
fessional Skier Vladimir ("Spider'O 
bich, 31 Her former husband, Suiger 
Andy Williams, 46, accompanied her on 
the first day to show his Support But 
some others were clearly not on Longet’s 
side Several prospective jurors—includ¬ 
ing Aspen’s swinging mayor, Stacy 
Standley, 31—said that they already felt 
Claudme was guilty They were excused 
from serving on the jury A local ski pa¬ 
trolman. who was selected as an alter¬ 
nate juror, told the court about inviting 
Sabich to a party where pretty girls 
stripped for a “best breast” contest Lon¬ 
get, who claims she shot Sabich acciden¬ 
tally, listened somberly to the proceed- 
mgs and declared herself “heartbroken ” 

■ 

As the most delectable Austnan ex¬ 
port smce the Sacher torte. Actress 
Remy Schneider has portrayed a pam¬ 
pered playmate on movie sets all over 
Europe For her 50th film, however, 
roanung Romy has a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent role She is cast as Lem, a gntty 
German whose family and fortune are 
destroyed by World War n, m the 
movie version of Nobel Laureate Hein¬ 
rich BUI'S Croup Portrait with Lady 
Romy, 38, ages 30 years in the film, 
from a carefree temi-ager to a nuddle- 
oged landlady. “When I saw myself in 
the mirror with gray hair, I was 
shocked,” she says. “I asked myself Is 
that the fliture?” If it is, most women 
woiddifittbifiarit 






How Nurses Rate Hospital Care 


h may wem a strange principle to 
enunciate as the very first requirement in 
a hospital that it should da the sick no 
harm 

—Florence Nightingale 

That basic requirement is as valid 
today as it was in the 19th century, and 
few are in a better position to judge how 
well It IS being met than Florence Night¬ 
ingale’s successors Carmg for pauents 
long after staff doctors have made their 
daily rounds, nurses see hospitals at their 
very best moments—and their worst 
For this reason the professional journal 
Nursing?? (circ 400,000) asked its read¬ 
ers just what they think of the quality 
of care in the hospitals, nuising homes 
and other institutions employing them 
liie results add up to a disturbing di¬ 
agnosis in the opinion of the majority 
of the nurses who replied, health care 
in general deserves a grade no better 
than a low B 

Moie than 10 000 readers answered 
the 78 multiple-choice questions, and 
Nursing says that well over 200 were so 
“wound up" by the issues raised that 
they sent along letters detailing their 
complaints Jean Mac Vicar, director of 
hospital nursing services of the Nation¬ 
al League for Nursing, notes that the 
strong reaction is “a sad commentary, 
but maybe we hau to hit bottom before 
we decided to do something’’ Anne 
Ziimmerman, president of the American 
Nurses' Association, concedes that peo¬ 
ple may find the report “unsettling," but 
IS pleased nurses are finally speaking 
out Says she “The nurse is, after all 
the patient’s advocate ’’ 

Highlights of the survey 

► Fully 389c of the nurses said they 
would not. if they had a choice, be treat¬ 
ed at their own hospitals Wrote one 
“All I have to say is, ’Dear God, may I 
never have to be a patient ’ ’’ As expect¬ 
ed, many of the nays came from those 
employed by nursmg homes, already the 
subject of widespread criticism But 
there was also a surprising number of 
negative responses from small (under 
200-bed) hospitals, traditionally Uiought 
to be the models of tender, loving care 
Reported a nurse from one of these vest- 
pocket institutions ‘Our emergency 
room has been known to call in a cer¬ 
tain dentist for some cases when they 
can’t reach an M D ’’ 

» The nurses generally had high re¬ 
gard for the medical skills of their doc¬ 
tor colleagues. 28% considered the doc¬ 
tors excellent and 53% good, about the 
same raung they had for their fellow 
nurses’ performance But they were far 
less enthusiastic about the level of psy¬ 
chological support that the doctors give 
the sick, as many as 77% of the nurses 


assessed the doctors’ performance m 
that area as either fair or poor The most 
startling figure involved fiital accidents 
42% of the nurses said they knew of 
deaths that could be attributed to doc¬ 
tors’ mistakes. 15% noted that they had 
witnessed such tragedies more than 
once In her hospital, one nurse report¬ 
ed. a general surgeon lost eight patients 
over eight years through sheer ineptness 
She added, “A psychiatrist on staff said 
that he was out to destroy himself ’’ 

► The nurses were considerably less 
harsh on themselves 18% knew of 
deaths that had been caused by nursing 
errors and 4% admitted they had them¬ 
selves made mistakes that might have 
led to patients’ deaths One nuise who 


let a cntically ill man accidentally—and 
fatally —disconnect himself from a res¬ 
pirator wrote, “That was three years ago 
and I still can’t get it out of my mmd " 

^ Many nurses griped about their 
increasing toad of paper work Snapped 
on? “If I’d wanted to get secretary’s bot¬ 
tom I could have stayed at my old job ’’ 
Others said that personnel shortages 
were forcing them to neglect patients' 
needs But what especially irked them 
was the indifference of doctors to nurs¬ 
es'opinions about patients As one nurse 
put It “Sometimes you wondei why you 
have to make the rounds with an M D 
when he totally ignores your questions 
and/or your suggestions ” 

As might be expected, the survey is 
running uito some ftak Since it express¬ 
es only the views of nurses who took the 


trouble to fill out and mail the question¬ 
naire, It may well be biased in favor of 
those eager to air complaints Comment¬ 
ing on the nurses’ reluctance to seek care 
in their own institutions, American Hos¬ 
pital Association President J Alexander 
McMahon cracked “It reminds me of 
the joke, 'Any country club that would 
admit me, I wouldn’t want to join ’ ’’ As 
for himself, he insisted “I would have no 
hesitation in being admitted to any hos¬ 
pital in the United States ’’ That may 
well be Yet so critical a report from 
within the medical profession will sure¬ 
ly have repercussions, possibly for the 
good Coming at a time of rising public 
concern over the quality and cost (a rec¬ 
ord $140 billion in fiscal 1976) of med¬ 
ical care, it will give reformers new ar¬ 
guments in then demands for major 
improvements in the U S health system 


Mole Trouble 

For the middle-aged male, the first 
signs may be all too apparen* In the 
dead of night, he must stumble to the 
bathroom, awakened by an overwhelm¬ 
ing urge to urinate Soon afterward, he 
IS again awake, conscious of great pres¬ 
sure The same thing happens night 
after night, and urination—as well as 
any sexual activity—is often accom¬ 
panied by a painful burning sensation 
Alarmed, the man visits his family doc¬ 
tor or urologist, who confirms his worst 
suspicions He is suffering ftom a dis¬ 
order of the prostate, a small glan¬ 
dular structure that surrounds the ure¬ 
thra (urinary jcannl) at jl;in ,b|aw of the 
bladdec.) The, condition, which often 
requires surgery, strikes half of ail 
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NURSES AT MANHATTAN HOSPITAL MINISTERING TO PATIENT WITH RESPIRATORY DISEASE 






nuUes, usually in their later years 

Not too long ago, problems of the 
prostate were a taboo subject, generally 
they were spoken of only in the locker 
room, if at all In a new book titled Male 
Trouble (Praeger, S6 95), veteran Med¬ 
ical Writer Gilbert Cant has finally done 
for prostate disease what Happy Rocke¬ 
feller’s and Betty Ford’s candor did for 
the once virtually unmentioned female 
affliction, breast cancer, he has exposed 
the myths and misinformation about the 
prostate to the not-always-harsh light of 
medical reality 

Contrary to what doctors thought a 
few decades ago, the prostate is not sim¬ 
ply a one-purpose gland that produces 
lubricating fluid for easing the passage 
of sperm through the urethra Recent re¬ 
search indicates that it is an exquisitely 
complex chemical factory that secretes 
a rich mix of enzymes and hormones, 
many of which have functions that are 
still only partially understood The pros¬ 
tate IS also heir to disorders of varying se¬ 
riousness, from bacterial infections to a 
form of swelling dubbed BPH (for be¬ 
nign prostatic hypertrophy) to cancer 
The last ailment, in fact, has become so 
widespread that it is now the second 
leading cause of cancer deaths among 
American men (after lung cancer) 
—largely because it is frequently diag¬ 
nosed too late 

Cant, who was Time’s Medicine ed¬ 
itor for 21 years, urges all men in their 
middle years to seek regular prostatic 
examinations, the doctor's gloved finger 
can often feel trouble long before the 
middle-of-the-night trips to the bath¬ 
room Even if removal of part or all of 
the prostate is indicated, there is no rea¬ 
son for alarm Contemporary urological 
surgery is so improved that the mortal¬ 
ity rate is less than 1% at good medical 
centers 

No Incisions At All. In fact, the 
most sophisticated operation, dubbed 
the TUR (for transurethral resection), 
does not require any external mctsions 
at all The surgeon cuts directly through 
the urethra with a marvelous combina¬ 
tion of scalpel and fiber-optics looking 
glass called a rectoscope Unfortunately, 
Cant adds, progress in drug therapy has 
not matched that of surgery He blames 
this largely on the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration, which he says has been 
overly conservative in refusing to sanc¬ 
tion certain new drugs for use in treat¬ 
ing prostate disorders. These drugs are 
already used in other countries to shrink 
swollen prostates 

While impotence can be a byproduct 
of the 2SO,0()0 inostate operations per¬ 
formed annually m the US—crucial 
muscles and nerves must be cut m the 
more radical procedures—sexual func¬ 
tion IS preserved in most cases Cant 
cites the encouraging experience of a 62- 
year-old fHend after hts operation he 
was able not only to urinate easily but 
hit sexual frequency soared from a pain- 
ftil once a month to a hi^y satisfying 
two <9 tfrcee tiroes a wetic 
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Marriad. Lowell Thomas, 84. peri¬ 
patetic broadcaster, and Mananna 
Munn, 49, a former chanty executive, 
both for the second time, on Maui Is¬ 
land, Hawaii Thomas, whose first wife 
died m 1975, ended his 46 years of reg¬ 
ular radio reports last spnng 
■ 

Died. ErroU Garner, 53, jazz pia¬ 
nist and composer (Misty), of a hean at¬ 
tack, in Los Angeles Gamer taught 
himself to play the piano when he was 
a child, but he never learned to read or 
wnte music The musicians’ union m his 
native Pittsburgh refused him member¬ 
ship in the 1940s because of this illit¬ 
eracy, so Gamer journeyed to New York 
City’s famed 52nd Street to play in its 
jazz clubs He eventually fill^ concert 
halls round the world and sold record al¬ 
bums by the millions 
■ 

Died. Williamson Stuckey, 67, who 
parlayed a $35 loan from his grand¬ 
mother in 1931 into a nationwide chain 
of candy shops and restaurants, of an in¬ 
ternal hemorrhage, in Eastman, Ga 
Stuckey began his business by buying pe¬ 
cans from local Georgia farmers and, 
with his wife as cook, providing road¬ 
side sweets for motorists The Stuckey 
cham, which was sold to Pet Inc in 
1964, now numbers more than 300 
stores 

■ 

Died. Wilham Gropper, 79, a lead¬ 
ing artist of the social realist school, of 
heart disease, m Manhasseh N Y Grop- 
per’s cartoons and jiaintings savaged the 
pnvileged and the powerful, his capi- 
tahsts looked bloated, his workers down¬ 
trodden Though he was ostracized dur¬ 
ing the McCarthy era, his works hang 
in major museums and government 
buildings 

• 

Died. William D Pawley, 80, finan¬ 
cier, philanthropist and a former am¬ 
bassador and special envoy to several 
Latin Aifiencan countries, of self-inflict¬ 
ed gunshot wounds, in Sunset Island, 
Fla Pawley disclosed in the 19608 that 
President Eisenhower had sent him to 
Cuba m the final weeks of the Batista re¬ 
gime in an effort to persuade the dic¬ 
tator to abdicate m favor of a caretaker 
government Batista refused, and Fidel 
Castro took control of the country 
■ 

Died. Roland Hayes, 89, interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed tenor who helped 
open the concert stage to blacks, in 
Boston The son of Georgia slaves, 
Hayes studied singing in the U S, but 
had to travel to Europe to gam rec¬ 
ognition as a performer After enter¬ 
taining the royal family at Buckingham 
Palace, m 1923 Hayes returned tnum- 
plmntly to America, where he sang with 
symphony orchestras and in recitals for 
rone thhn SO years. 


T 

Jikhcy attt the 
iathen and mothsm 
of tomotfow. 


But what will their 
tomorrows be, if indeed 
they have tomorrows'^ 
Millions throughout the 
wodd now have hope 
because of Project HOPE 
In eight countries around 
the world, including the 
United States, Project 
HOPE IS working for a 
better tomorrow through 
better health and medical 
knowledge 


Help HOPE reach out 



Dept A 

Washington, D. C 
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Hot Tip, Smart Byrd And 
A Gush of Good Will 


“He will be the greatest one-term 
Speaker that the House has ever had,” 
said Republican Leader John Rhodes 
with a sly twmkle A roar of laughter 
rolled through an abnormally cheery 
House chamber Jiat elected the 48th 
Speaker of the House on a straight party- 
hne vote of290 to 142, Democratic Con¬ 
gressman Thomas (“Tip”) O’Neill re¬ 
plied with a good-natured dig of his own 
“My colleague well knows I understand 
that he has his eye on the Speaker’s 
seat,” said O’Neill “I am sure that is 
all he has on it ” Mote laughter 

Cozy Chattor. In a gush of good 
will, the 9Sth Congress convened amid 
clinking glasses, receptions that stum¬ 
bled on into the evening hours and 
cozy chatter about a new comradeship 
between Capitol Hill and the White 
House Nearly 200 children of all ages 
gamboled abmt the House floor as all 
but one of the 435 Representatives (Il¬ 
linois' Morgan Murphy was absent for 
a funeral) attended the opening cer¬ 
emonies. many bringing their families 
In the Senate, Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller presided ovei the opening 
rituals as one of his final official acts 
in the fading Republican Administra¬ 
tion In* both chambers. Democrats 
looked forward with a mixture of ea¬ 
gerness and uneasiness to having one 
of their own in the White House after 
eight long years Confessed one junior 
Democratic Senator “I don’t know how 
to act being with a winner " 

Beneath the opening week’s gaiety 
were barely submerged apprehensions 
and tensions Reflecting the worry that 
Jimmy Carter may take Congress for 
granted. Speaker O’Neill warned that 
“common sense and the Constitution de¬ 
mand that Pennsylvania Avenue remain 
a two-way street ” Liberal Democrats 
are already restive over Carter’s appar¬ 
ent intention to place budget-balancmg 
goals above the need for such programs 
as welfare seform and national health 
insurance Many Democrats, too, favor 
a larger jobs program than they expect 
Carter to recommend Neither do Re¬ 
publicans expect to sit idly by while Car¬ 
ter and congressional Democratic lead¬ 
ers work out a legslative agenda Said 
Rhodes 'I promise you that when we 
are in opposition—and we may be from 
time to time—we will be as vigorous as 
we can. but we will not oppose for the 
sake of opposition alone ” 

Even within the two parties, there 
was dissension as they chose their con- 

HOUSI MIManS TAKt OATH mCNW o'Nnu 


gressional leaders In the Senate, Dem¬ 
ocrat Hubert Humphrey at the last min¬ 
ute withdrew his challenge to West 
Virgmia’s Robert Byrd for Msuority 
Leader, replacing Uie retired Mike 
Mansfield Humphrey bowed out be¬ 
cause he knew he did not have the votes 
to win, but some Senators were a bit ir¬ 
ritated with him Said one “Hubert has 
always been a genius at climbing out 
on a limb, then jumping back just be¬ 
fore It breaks off He always leaves a 
numbei of his friends stuck out there', 
Yet the entire Senate showed its deep af¬ 
fection for Hubert in a rousing ovation 
when he signed the register as a re-elect¬ 
ed member Barry Goldwater warmly 
embraced hts longtime political foe in a 
Senate aisle The Democratic caucus 
compensated Humphrey whose once- 
dyed hair IS now gray and who has vis¬ 
ibly aged in his struggle against cancer, 
for passing him over m favor of Byrd It 
created fot him the new piist of Deputy 
President pro tern of the Senate, with 
an extra office, foui-person staff lim- 
ousme, driver, the right to attend lead¬ 
ers' conferences w'lth the President and 
a $52,000 salary ($7,400 more than noi- 
mal Senate pay) 

Byrd. 59. a conservative four-term 
Senator who has shown no flair for for¬ 
mulating policy but great skill as a leg¬ 
islative tactician (Time, Jan 10) should 
mesh neatly with Carter, who seems de¬ 
termined to push broad legislative pol¬ 
icies and pnorities of his own Demo¬ 
cratic liberals are attempting to strip 
Byrd of the power to name members of 
the Democratic Steering Committee 
The move is far from academic, smee 
the Steering Committee controls all 
Democratic committee assignments 

Reform Plan. A more sweeping re¬ 
form plan also awaits action by the Sen¬ 
ate Drawn up last fall by a select 
committee headed by Illinois' Adlai Ste¬ 
venson, the plan recommends that the 
Senate's 31 committees be slashed to 15. 
its 176 subcommittees to 100. and that 
Senators serve on no more than eight 
committees or subcommittees (The cur¬ 
rent average is 18) As heanngs opened 
on the proposal, some jumor Senators 
opposed It on grounds that it would lim¬ 
it their impact on legislation Moreover, 
committees that will probably be axed, 
have supporters who will object stren¬ 
uously liie Senate’s attempts to reor¬ 
ganize may prove almost as complicated 
as Carter's expected effort to reorganize 
the Executive Branch Senate Republi- 
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SENATE REPUBLICAN LEADER BAKER B DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER BYRD IN BYRD'S OFFICE (ABOVE), HOUSE 
SPEAKER O'NEILL WITH HIS GAVEL, HUMPHREY 
GREETED BY SENATORS RIBICOFF, BYRD « JACKSON 
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cans shoNved themselves far more divid¬ 
ed over their leadership decisions than 
were the Democrats In a suipnsing 19- 
to-18 vote. Tennessee's Howard Baker. 
51 was chosen Senate Minority Leader 
over the favored Robert Griffin. 53. of 
Michigan Even on the morning of the 
Republican caucus. Baker was not cer¬ 
tain he would pursue his challenge *i 
thought I didn't have enough votes to 
get elected,' he told reporters, “but there 
were too many votes to throw away.” 
When he saw ‘the same kxik of anguish 
and terror on Griffin's face, I decided 
to go ahead ” 

Contrasting Positions. In a sense, 
the Senate leadciship choices of both 
patties leflected their contrasting polit¬ 
ical positions With Carter jn the Oval 
Office the Democrats chose in Byrd a 
man well equipped to push the Admin¬ 
istration s programs Elected without 
opposition as the majority whip, Cali- 
foinias Alan Cranston, 62. bungs sim¬ 
ilar parliamentary savvy to his |ob As 
the opposition party, the Republicans 
passed up Giiffin a shrewd legislative 
manipulator but a ponderous speaker 
in favor of the more articulate Baker, 
who should prove an able party spokes¬ 
man What is more, the spotlight should 
furthet the youthful-looking Bakers 
presidential ambitions Baker rose to na¬ 
tional prominence as a smooth, if often 
tediously verbose, Wateigate inquisitor 
and he has been chosen partly to sym- 
boli7e the party's break with its blem¬ 
ished past Ironically. Baker is sharply 
cntici/ed by the Watcgate Committee's 
Chief Counsel Samuel Dash in his 
new book {Chief Counsel) for working 
in closed committee meetings to weak¬ 


en the case against Richard Nixon 

Even as the Republican Party was 
trying to throw off all remnants of Wa¬ 
tergate, congressional Democrats were 
worrying about the potential impact of 
the looming investigations into influence 
peddling by the South Korean govern¬ 
ment The Justice Department is con¬ 
tinuing Its probe into allegations that 
members of Congress accepted cash 
bribes to promote legislation favoring 
President Park Chung Hee's regime and 
the House Ethics Committee plans to 
begin its own probe this month Thus, 
more than mere public relations was in¬ 
volved in O'Neill’s announcement last 
week that he will create a special House 
committee, headed by North Carolina 
Demociat Richardson Preyer, to draft 
a tough new code of ethics for House 
members 

Beyond these concerns the new 
Congress must prepare to act quickly on 
such urgent problems as the economy, 
energy. Carters Executive reorganiza¬ 
tion plans and defense spending It must 
also face the stigma of almost certainly 
becoming the first billion-dullar-a-yeai 
Congress in U S history The Congress 
this year will have spent $943,500,485 
on Its own operations, including such 
Items as $ 137,895,200 to run the Library 
of Congiess, SI40 827,400 for the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office $150,580,000 
for the General Accounting Office and 
even $1.164,900 for the Botanic Garden 
Inflation alone will push the new Con¬ 
gress over the billion-dollar milestone 
next year With its public esteem still 
low, the national legislature will be hatd- 
pressed to pVove it is worth that much 
money 



SENATE DEMOCRATIC WHIP CRANSTON IN 
CAPITOt ALCOVE (AROVE), CHILDREN OF NEW 
NEBRASKA CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
CAVANAUGH GAMBOL AT HOUSE OPENING 
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^Something for (Almost) Everybody 


As Junmy Carter, his top economic 
advuere and Democratic congressional 
leaders emerged from a four-hour meet¬ 
ing m Plains last week, their smiles and 
banter clearly gave them away They 
had not only reached agreement on what 
to do about the economy, they were quite 
pleased with what they had wrought 
“I’ve been in Congress for 24 years,” 
House Speaker “Tip” O’Neill exulted, 
“and I don’t ever recall anything of this 
nature—the leadership coming and hav¬ 
ing a dmlogue with the President m re¬ 
gard to his pending messages and plans 
I am tremendously pleased with the 
package, and I have every conAdence we 
will be able to work it out with the 
Congress” 

The long-awaited package con¬ 
tained few surprises Ft aimed to give the 
sluggish economy a moderate and, its 
designers hoped, a noninAationary stim¬ 
ulus In this Ascal year (ending Sept 30), 
SI2 billion to $16 billion would be inject¬ 
ed into the economy—$10 billion to $14 
billion in tax cuts and $2 billion in job 
programs For Ascal 1978 (beginning 
Oct 1,1977), the package calls for $8 bil¬ 
lion in tax reduction and $3 billion to $8 
billion in spending for jobs How much 
is actually spent will depend on how the 
economy is doing 

The Carter package offers some¬ 
thing to just about everybody, but the 
heaviest emphasis is on aid to low- and 
moderate-mcome groups The four main 
features of the program 

TAX REtATES. The biggest item is $7 
billion to $11 billion in rebates on 1976 
personal income taxes Charles Schulue, 
Carter’s nominee as Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, says that 
a 'fairly Aat” sum will probably be 
adopted for all income groups, though 
the precise Agure has not yet been deter¬ 
mined Obviously, if everybody gets a 
$100 or $200 ret»te, people with lower 
incomes stand to beneAt the most pro¬ 
portionately Social Security recipients 
are expected to receive a one-shot boost 
in their beneAts similar to the $50 they 
gained from the 1975 tax cut package 

Many economists see rebates as a 
quick Ax for the economy No other form 
of tax relief or federal spending, they ar¬ 
gue, moves so swiftly into the economic 
bloodstream Says Otto Eckstein of Data 
Resources Inc and a member of the 
Time Board of Economists “In 1975 we 
learned that a temporary tax cut lifts re¬ 
tail sales It was spent fully within two or 
three months” The Carter forces are 
coimtuig on the rebates to encourage 
business to spend more on expansion, 
since consumer purchasing power will 
be increased While the 1976 recovery 
was sparked by mventory rebuilding and 
consumer spending, it was evmitually 
ahnved to a crawl by lagguig business 


PERSONAL TAX CUTS. Carter’s pack¬ 
age also includes a permanent reduction 
in taxes that will amount to $2 billion for 
the remaining half of Ascal 1977 and $4 
bilhon per year thereafter This will be 
accomplished by increasing the stan¬ 
dard deduction for people who do not 
Itemize deductions on their returns The 
mmimum standard deduction for a sin¬ 
gle person is now $1,7(X). the maximum 
$2,400 Carter would offer a uniform de¬ 
duction of $2,400 For mamed couples, 
the minimum standard deduction is now 
$2,100, the maximum $2,800 These 
would be replaced by a Aat $2,800 With 
the changes, some 4 million people who 
would otherwise have itemiz^ their de¬ 
ductions are expected to And it more 
proAtable to claim the standard deduc¬ 


tion A single person with an adjusted 
gross income of $15,000 or less and av¬ 
erage deductions would beneAt from the 
change, as would mamed couples with 
incomes of $17,500 or less A family of 
four earning $10,000 would pay roughly 
$100 less in federal taxes 

BUSINESS TAX CUTS Corporate and 
non-corporate businesses would be giv¬ 
en a permanent tax reduction of $2 bil¬ 
lion The cut could be achieved by in¬ 
creasing the present 10^^ investment tax 
credit to 12% But this credit applies 
only to equipment The package is al¬ 
most certain to include a tax credit equal 
to 5% of what a Arm pays in Social Se- 
cunty taxes By decreasing labor costs, 
the program would encourage business 
to hue more people It would also give a 
bigger tax break to Arms that use more 
labor ftan capital 

. raoORAMA Oa the spending 


side, the current $2 billion public works 
program would be expanded to an au¬ 
thorized level of $6 billion Initially. Car¬ 
ter plans to ask for $2 bilhon (on top of 
the $2 billion already approved by Con¬ 
gress) for such projects as water and 
sewer systems, schools, dormitories and 
police headquarters Only if Anther 
stimulus were needed would he request 
the remaimng $2 bilhon This Anal 
amount was recommended by congres¬ 
sional leaders, who all along have fa¬ 
vored greater outlays for jobs than have 
Carter's close advisers 

At a $4 billion spending level the 
public service employment program is 
designed to Anance some 5()0.000 jobs, 
ranging from hbrary aides and nutri- 
tiomsts to tiee trimmers and draftsmen 
In Ascal 1978, the number of such jobs 
could rise to 723,000 Manpower train¬ 
ing programs operating under the Com¬ 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act will be enlarged to reach four target 


groups youth Indians, migrant workers 
and Viet Nam veteians In addition, out¬ 
lays to states and localities under the 
counter-cyclical revenue-sharing pro¬ 
gram will rise from $350 million per 
quarter to $600 million 

With this package, the President¬ 
elect plans to make good on his chief 
campaign pledge to put people back to 
work His proposal is a far cry from the 
full employment Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill embraced by every Democratic pres¬ 
idential candidate, including Carter (al¬ 
though his embrace was lather hall- 
hearted) Schultze expects that the 
programs will create far more than 800.- 
000 jobs by 1978 because of the “multi¬ 
plier effect” that increased employment 
and spending exert on the private sector 
He thinks that the current 8 VA unem¬ 
ployment rate can be nudged down to 
between ^7% and 75% this year. In 
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“Say, as long as you're under oath are we really getting a tax cut this year?" 






1978, It could possibly drop to the vicin* 
jty of 6% 

This would probably not satisfy 
many groups that supported Cartel Be¬ 
fore his program was unveiled last week, 
organired labor, 41 liberal Democrats in 
Congress and the congressional Black 
Caucus all demanded a S30 billion stun- 
ulus for 1977 As it is the Caiter pack¬ 
age will push the budget even deeper 
into deficit, from the £60 billion already 
anticipated fur this fiscal year to the 
neighborhood of S75 billion That is flirt¬ 
ing dangeiously enough with inflation 
moie than that might well be courting a 
return to a runaway price rise 

Bert Lance. Cartel s director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, ex- 
ptessed the pievailing caution in the 


President-elect's camp “I think we’ve 
got to be very, very considerate of the 
fact that economic stimulation packages 
add to the deficit, which is already very 
high," said Lance ‘ If you’re not very, 
very careful about it, you’re going to 
cause some real problems m the minds 
of the American people ” 

The economic package is a charac¬ 
teristic product of the Carter method It 
came after months of research and con¬ 
sideration of the widest range of options 
1hc transition team turned in several 
papers to the President-elect, who asked 
for still more information Revised brief¬ 
ing books were then sent to the top eco¬ 
nomic appointees, who also sought more 
details At their very first meeting with 
Carter on St Simons Island, the eco¬ 



CARTER MEETING IN HAINS WITH BlUMENTHAl, AIDE JACK WATSON, SCHUITZE 


nomic aides were instructed to resolve 
therr differences as best they could by the 
time of the final sessions m Plains Any 
remaining disagreements were worked 
out during a three-hour meeting on 
Thursday “It was very low-key,” said a 
participant “Six months from now. 
when we know each other better and 
when those who have constituencies are 
more conscious of them, a session like 
this one will probably be less subdued.” 

The package that the Congressmen 
so enthusiastically approved does not 
beat the clear stamp of a single adviser 
Carter firmly believes in keeping indi¬ 
vidual egos on a tight leash Schultze ap¬ 
peared to be the chief spokesman for the 
package, but he is not expected to over¬ 
shadow Lance or Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal “Jimmy wants 
them to function as a cluster,” says a 
staffei “And they will Lance has a 
bankei s view of the world The others 
balance him very well—Blumenthal on 
intematiunal and Schultze on domestic 
economics' Adds Issues Coordmatoi 
Stuart Ei/enstat “The emergence of a 
key adviser is a natural process But it 
dixisn t have to be hurried 

At week's end Caitei put U S eco¬ 
nomic problems in a worldwide con¬ 
text by announcing that in the first 
week of his presidency he will send 
Vice President Walter Mondalc abroad 
to begin talks that he hopes will lead 
to an economic summit meeting Car¬ 
ter would like the summit to occur in 
late May or early lune and Japan has 
alicady offered to be the host counti^ 
Mondale who uill visit Cueat Britain 
Fiance. West Germany and Japan will 
also discuss NMO pioblems and ways 
of easing tensions in the Middle bast 
and southern Africa 


Jes’ Write, Wire-or Did PEANUTS 


No Lear-iike isolation at the lonely 
pinnacle of power for Jimmy Caiter At 
a news conference just before New 
Year's Press Secretary Jody Powell let 
It be known that the President-elect was 
looking for ways to bieak out of the 
‘ rather strange and unnatural woild of 
staff and press and politicians’ he will 
enter at I ^Pennsylvania Avenue “ He 
does not think it s healthy ’ Powell sug¬ 
gested that other Americans might have 
some ideas on how limmy could keep 
in touch with jes' folks and urged them 
to send then cards and letters to Peo¬ 
ple, P O Box 2600. Washington, D C 
Mail has poured into the Carter 
transition headquaiteis by the bushel 
—more than 5,000 pieces in the first 
week The Carter staff announced that 
the call had yielded over 300 “‘construc¬ 
tive" suggestions A sampler 

► Pieston Allison a Henderson, 
Texas, accountant, wanted the Caiters 
and the Mondales to "devote one Sun¬ 


day afternoon to calling people all over 
the countiy' for a three-minute chat 

► Christina Rood. 14. of Bellevue. 
Wash . urged “a nationwide broadcast 
for people my age on your policies Most 
of my friends are bored with politics, 
and i don’t think they should be " 

► William C Jamison of Lubbock, 
T exas a salesman with a financial-rec¬ 
ords firm, reckoned that C'arter would 
get ' a leal feel for the country just by 
dropp'ng in unannounced everywhere 
you go 1 his will enable you to see the 
country as it really is Otherwise it will 
be set up for you ” 

► David Gevanthor. a New York 
City executive, proposed a new While 
House post Presidential Aide for Liai¬ 
son. or PAl Fifty of these PAls would 
be appointed to tour each of the states 
in trailers and serve as a “conduit to 
the White House ” 

There were suggestions for fireside 
chats, for town meetings with Carter 


presiding, for TV talk shows where peo¬ 
ple could phone in questions for the 
President One writer suggested White 
House "jeans and beans” suppers for or¬ 
dinary citi/ens—everybody eat beans, 
everybody wear jeans Some wanted 
Carter to drive his own car in city traf¬ 
fic jams and to do his own shopping at 
the supermarket—just to keep a feel for 
prices Warned Karl Olson of Rockville. 
Md “Don't go to the real exclusive 
places for lunch like Sans Souci, liadet 
Vic s or places like that I suggest Mc¬ 
Donald s Eat where the people eat ” 
■ 

A Six-member task force headed by 
Powell IS sifting through the suggestions 
At least one idea is already being given 
serious consideration a toll-free phone 
line to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue on 
which people could ring up the White 
House for help m solving whatever prob¬ 
lems they have with the Government 
The proposer, William Forhan of Tra- 
cyton. Wash, also suggested that the 
number should be an easily remembered 
acronym peanuts 


THfTItANSITieN 

.Coping with 
Carter’s Code 

“It was a hard decision, but this was 
something I had to face ” So said a sad¬ 
faced Jimmy Cartel last week as he an¬ 
nounced that he was getting out of the 
peanut business to prevent any conflicts 
of interest after he becomes President 
“I don’t have any regrets about it ’’ said 
Carter Then, after a brief pause, he add¬ 
ed, “There are some regrets ’’ 

Carter was doing no more than oth¬ 
er Presidents and officials have done 
But his memories of his boyhood include 
the long dusty hours that he worked in 
the family fields After he became a full¬ 
time farmer in 1953, Carter and Wife 
Rosalynn boned up on the latest agri¬ 
cultural techniques, gradually increased 
their holdings to 2,000 actes and great¬ 
ly expanded the family peanut ware¬ 
house The warehouse business now has 
annual revenues of about $1 million, and 
in 1975 paid Carter $119,244 

He will turn ovei to a trustee 92h'’f 
of the holdings in the farm land, which 
has a total value of $353,890 and 62''! 
of the holdings in the warehouse, which 
IS valued at SI 5 million The trustee, in 
turn will lent out the lands at a price 
that will remain fixed during Caiters 
presidency so that he does not profit 
while in oflice from any decisions he 
may make The trustee will also sell or 
lease the warehouse, probably to Broth¬ 
er Billy In addition Carter has sold all 
stiKk, worth about $140,000 

Carter will also icquire his 2.200 top- 
level appointees to abide by an unpiec- 
edentedly ngoious financial code While 
they will be permitted to keep real es¬ 
tate savings accounts and Government 
sei'urities, they will have to 

1) Disclose all assets, liabilities and 
income sources in 1975, plus those of 
their spouses and minor children 

2) Sell oi place in blind trusts all in¬ 
vestments that might involve them in 
conflicts of interest 

3) Promise that for two years after 
they leave office, they will not take pri¬ 
vate jobs that involve contacts with fed¬ 
eral agencies or officials on matters that 
were pan of their Government respon¬ 
sibilities (this may be hard to enforce) 

Carter’s own ethical sense and the 
character of his appointees will be more 
important than any rules The restiic- 
tions may also discourage some able peo¬ 
ple from joining the new Administra¬ 
tion On balance, however. the code sets 
a stem moral tone that the public clear¬ 
ly wants 

The code’s first victim was Greg 
Schneiders, 29, who joined Carter in 
1975 as a baggage earner and became a 
confidential aide After reading an FBI 
report on his bad debts and bounced 
checks, he withdrew from consideration 
W White House appointmoits secretary. 
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THfi PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Grafting Job: Old Body New Head 

On occasion these days the Washington observei gets the feeling that the past 
eight years were just a dream 

There last week was Mike Disatle. the formet Democratic Governor of Ohio 
Truman’s price stabili/er. Kennedy pol and Johnson friend, looking as if he had 
not moved from his cushion in Sans Souci He savored both the veal kidneys and 
the fact that his party would be moving back into the nearby White 1 louse 

Across the ciowded room from Mike and under the expert eye of Maflre d’ 
Paul Delisle was Zbigniew Brrerinski. comfortably at work on his rockfish and the 
state of the world, much as he used to be when he was a young L B J aide His 
hair IS a tittle lungei the lines a little deepei, and he has a new title (presidential as¬ 
sistant for national security affairs), but he had no trouble finding his way to the res¬ 
taurant or through the menu He never used to have any doubt about what ought 
to be done to the world, and has none today 

The alert people watchers might even have caught sight of led Sotensen—lean, 
cerehtal, ascetic—moving mysteriously through, the Potomac powci basin toward 
his new headquarters at the Cential Intelligence Agency The former Kennedy in¬ 
tellectual left Washington in 1964—lean, cerebral, ascetic 

Vance, Brown Harris, Califano, Blumenthal are all names that may still be in 
tyjx! in the dusty galleys up at the Government Printing Office At least nobody 
im trouble sjielling them 

a 

The Arkansas iwaflg of Dick Moose rattles the phone lines again Tough, 
bright energetic and jovial. Moose worked his specul way through State the White 
House and the Hilk calling accurate shots on Viet Nam and other world tiouble 
spots He will be an Undet Secretary of State with more powei and a mustache, 
but the same soul Dick Moose walks through the corridors of T oggy Bottom as if 
he had never left In spirit he never did 

In the outei offices, where the secretaiies and leceptionists reign, there also are 
flashes of deia vu The warm and graceful figure of Mary Frances Sweeney suddenly 
mateiiali/ed in the fifth-floor hall of the Carter tiansition office She used to be ad- 
ministiative assistant to the late Democratic Party chaitman John Bailey, a fixture 
in the New Frontier and Great Society Mrs Sweeney is now helping to restart the 
Democratic engine And Evelyn Irons, who went to the White House with Joe Cal- 
ifano in 1%5 and worked for James Schlesinger through the Republican vears. will 
journey back to her old White House haunts as secretai y to the new cneigv c/ar 
All of these people and more will form the body of the new Administiution 
With ama/ing speed their network of communication and management has been re¬ 
constituted Surveying this scene, one might be led to believe ihat the Government 
of eight years ago will resume at noon on Jan 20 

But the governmental body in Washuigton has no head Jimmy Carter has re¬ 
mained in Plains, Ga , and for all the marvels of communications to most of Wash¬ 
ington he IS a brief bit of film at the end of the afternoon soajis. a quiet figure in 
blue denim, walking the town streets, hugging his small daughter and comforting 
his aging mother His thoughts are edited His voice is electronic 

Grafting the head of this Administration to its body is going to be one of the 
most fascinating bits of political surgery of the centuiy Can the brain of Carter 
change the condition and function of the middle-aged limbs and trunk of this Gov¬ 
ernment. so conventicmal and familiar'’ 

Jack Watson, one of Carter's transition directors up from Atlanta, believes so 
The head will rule, he insists He has watched closely over these past weeks in 
Plains and on St Simons as the Carter appointees ulked and planned They grew 
soft-spoken like Carter in his presence They mixed their families with business in 
an easy, warm context They dressed a little more plainly, shed some of their jeal¬ 
ousies Subtle and small changes, but signals, perhaps, of what is to come 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


Parting Thoughts from the Old Hcmds 


No Rocky in the political arena? 
Hard to imagine Yet the passing of the 
Ford Administration on Jan 20 mil also 
mark the close of Nelson Rockefeller's re~ 
markable public career It spans not only 
four terms as Governor of New York but 
also jobs with six Administrations in 
Washington starting in 1940 as Frank- 


Q. What want wrong In your tpiast for 
the protidoncyf 


A. Very simple [ didn't spend the time 
on national politics My interest is peo¬ 
ple and problems Always has been 
1 had a very interesting misconcep¬ 



tion. which was if you did a good job, 
really had strength and compassion and 
people felt it, that was what it took But 
there is a little thing called a nomina¬ 
tion I spent mv time preparing for the 
presidency and not for the nomination 
The people who have been nomi¬ 
nated most recently spent years going 
around the country cultivatuig the forc¬ 
es that would get them the delegations 
I never really paid too much attention 
to that It was you could say. naive I 
went around, but I have got to tell you 
that being Governor of New York is no 
bonanza for sitting down with a South¬ 
ern Republican committee They are 
suspicious of where you come fiom 


Q« 1$ thara a fault in Him tyetam thm 
kapi you from tho namlnatlonf 


hn Roosevelt's Coordinator of Inter- 
Amencan 4ff*ttrs in the interview below, 
the Vice President discusses hts career, 
including hts never-achieved Oval Office 
ambitions, with TTme's Washington Bu~ 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey Some parting 
thoughts by other Ford Administration 
figures appear on the next two pages 


A. If the Repubhcan [delegates were 
apportioned! on the basis of the Re¬ 
publican stiength m each area—that 
IS. one man. one vote—then there would 
have been a totally different pictuie 
But with the weighted voting system 
that the Repubhcan Party has. where 
It takes SIX Repubhcans [elsewhere] for 
every Republican in Georgia to get you 
one [convention! vote, you arc starting 
from way behind the eightball But I 
don't blame anybody It is my own 
fault I did the things I was inter¬ 
ested in 

Q. Wa$ thara a momant whan tuddanly 
tha door shut to tho prasidancyf 

A. Well, m 1%8. if John Mitchell hadn't 
made that deal with Strom Thurmond 
for the Southern delegates that he took 
away from Ronnie Reagan, and if Ron¬ 
nie had held them on the first ballot. I 
had a very good chance 

Q. Ara you going to ba Involvad In tha 
Kapublletm Party's rabirth? 

A. You mean for the next round'* 1 don't 
'hink you are gomg to see a rebirth of 
the party. 1 think it is going to be an 
evolution 

Q. Why waran't many of tha problams 
Cartar facas solved in tha past eight 
years? 

A. Well, the reason is historic First, to 
solve a problem, somebody has to un¬ 
derstand It Second, they have to be able 
to conceptualize the solution Third, 
they have got to know what steps are 
necessary to accomplish it One thing 1 
am worried about is the gi owing adver¬ 
sary ’relationship] between Govern¬ 
ment and the pnvate sectoi 'This is for 
the birds 

'This country owes much of its great¬ 
ness to the combination of efforts by pri¬ 
vate citizens, private institutions and the 
Government The Government creates 
the framework, the pnvate sector op¬ 
erates within it We are a pragmatic peo¬ 
ple We built the railroads because the 
Government saw the desirability of link¬ 
ing the East and West coasts We have 
got the greatest automobile industry be¬ 
came the Government built the toad^. 


We have got airlines because the Gov¬ 
ernment did the research on mihtary 
planes 

Q< but now you sea an twlvarsary 
relationship? 

A. 1 do, and 1 think this OPEC situauon 
brought It mto its most virulent form 
The pubhc was upset about the increase 
in oil pnces, and the politicians had to 
put the blame on somebody So, not un¬ 
derstanding the business, they put it on 
the oil companies The Government has 
no reason to be an adversary against in¬ 
dividuals or private corporations, or 
vice versa 

Q. How can wa solve today's problams? 

A. 1 would like to see environmental ic- 
search done together with energy re¬ 
search, for instance Take atomic power 
If [ecologists and nuclear engineers! did 
the research together, you could come 
up with a solution so that the problem 
IS solved before it becomes an issue 
You need people with conceptual vi¬ 
sion. and this is why I admire Henry 
Kissinger so much He has that unique 
capacity to view the world in a concep¬ 
tual way wnere he sees the interrela¬ 
tionships of problems and nations—that 
if you do this thing here, it has that 
effect over there 

Q. What about tha threat from tha So¬ 
viet Union? 

A. I think the Soviets are mostly a threat 
where we leave a vacuum This is a very 
rapidly evolving scene We have gut to 
shape these forces to serve our ends so 
they don't overwhelm us Science and 
technology. I think, are the most im¬ 
portant things of ail 

Q. Has tha guallty of public servants 
thtmgad? 

A. My brother [Laurancelhas a very in¬ 
teresting concept of democracj It IS that 
democracy reaches down, figuratively 
speaking, and picks up a handful of com¬ 
mon clay and puts it m the White House, 
and It takes on special qualities and 
characteristics that grow out of a dem¬ 
ocratic society 

Q. How could bapubllctms soft-pedal 
their criticism of blchmd Ninon right up 
to tha and? 

A. Because our business is different 
fiom your busmess You live by words, 
and I live by action It is a beautiful 
thing to make a statement, if you a» a 
writer But if you are a politician, to 
make a statem^t may get you A hjsadr 
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ROCKmiUK AT HOUSE HEARUM IN IE4S 



line, but It may accomplish nothing I re¬ 
member [being asked! why didn’t 1 head 
up a committee, go to the President and 
ask him to resign That is a beautiful 
idea, and would make a nice headline 
But as far as having any effect, foiget it 
1 am not one for empty gestures 

Q. Hew de yen rate Watergate In hit- 
terieal term*? 

A. 1 rate it as evidence that the Con¬ 
stitution IS a brilliant document that had 
the flexibility and strength to cope with 
a situation that the founding fathers an¬ 
ticipated, which was weakness of human 
nature If we'd just go back to that and 
not think we could legislate morality and 
not keep thinking about this business of 
everybody being superhuman 

The country stood strong, the peo¬ 
ple stood calm, and he is mit We are 
now back to normal This is the thing 


Get Up to Speed 

Donald Rumsfeld, 44, whose 18 
years m Government have mcluded 
stints as a Representative from Illmois, 
White House chief of Stas' and. since No¬ 
vember 1975, Secretary of Defense 

When 1 came to Defense, I spent 
time studying what the Soviet Union 
had been doing, and the facts then re¬ 
main Uie facts today We are looking at 
about IS years of steady, purposeful ef¬ 
fort on the part of the Soviet Union [to 
bmld up military capability], and ten to 
15 years of the U S, for a vanety of rea¬ 
sons, reducing its level of effort My con¬ 
clusion was that there was no doubt that 
were those trends to contmue, then in¬ 
evitably the lines would cross, and we 
would be ujectifig a fundamental insta¬ 
bility into the tMorld Further, you didn’t 


my brother talks about—this mystical 
thing that is democracy 

Q. Oe you ge eat ef Here feeling III- 
vted at all? 

A. No sir I feel i had far more op¬ 
portunity than I expected, a far closer re¬ 
lationship with the President than I 
could have hoped for I viewed it as a 
staff job I had studied the [Vice Pres¬ 
ident's] responsibilities for President 
Eisenhower and recommended there 
wasn’t anything [more that he could give 
Nixon], t^t if he did. he gave up [some 
of] his own power, and he would be cie- 
ating a competitive unit within the Gov¬ 
ernment Sol was fascinated when [Ger¬ 
ald Ford] asked me to take on the CIA 
investigation I said. Well I am inter¬ 
ested in life 1 can do big things oi httle 
things It makes no difference, if it in¬ 
volves people and problems " 

Q. Have your name and year wealth 
been a hindrance in politic*? 

A. No problem One. the public feels 
safer with somebody who isn't getting 
money with strings on it Two, some¬ 
body who has fought their way up from 
the bottom the “hard way" is bound to 
have prejudices This is what the public 
feels, particularly the minority groups 

Q. Do you have any doubt* that great 
ceneentretlen* ef wealth eheuld be al¬ 
lowed to continue? 

A. 1 don’t have any doubt at all if 
[wealth] is used intelligently 

Q. IV* *eem to be in a time new when 
we don't want to build cathedral*, for ex¬ 
ample, you have been cnticaed for 
epending $1 billion on the Albany Mall, 
New York State'* huge government com¬ 
plex. Why are you a believer in ctreng 
ctatement*, whether architecture or eth¬ 
er protect*? 


have to .wait until we were in an infe¬ 
rior position for that instability to occur 
Anyone can attack the budget, a 
trained ape could cut the budget by five, 
ten. 20 or 30 billion dollars But the cu¬ 
mulative effect IS that we would end up 
where we were last year paying the pei - 
alty for successive reductions in real 
terms m the defense effort 

It IS a hard thing for a free people 
We see ourselves negotiating with the 
Soviet Union and simultaneously invest¬ 
ing [in U S defense] It’s not a contra¬ 
diction, but It seems to be In fact, the 
Soviets have continued the moderniza¬ 
tion and expansion of their forces 
This place cannot be run intuitively 
1 would warn about the problem of ci¬ 
vilian control, with appomtees moving 
ui 18 months before getting up to speed 
on the job This place works, it runs It 
wtU run with you or without you 


A. People need it The people are go¬ 
ing to love [the Mall] It is going to give 
them a lift, and they are going to be 
proud of It That is what this countiy 
needs and the world needs—people and 
symbols they can look up to 

Q. IVAem, In your long career, have you 
admired mett? 

A. Well, I think Roosevelt and Church¬ 
ill were extraordinary for that penod, 
and I thmk President Ford is going 
down in history as having done a fan¬ 
tastic job He restored public faith and 
trust in the White House He is open, 
he IS decent, he is kind, and also he did 
a job in the international field and on 
the economy Just the right man at the 
right time 

Q. What villain* have you encountered? 

A. I have a happy faculty of dropping 
them out I just forget them Really, as 
soon as I move fiom one thing to an¬ 
other, which I have done a great deal I 
just pull the curtain down, and il is gone 
I never waste time looking back 

Q. Any Intere*! In coming back to Wa*h- 
Ingten, perhap* a* a Senator? 

A. I am not a legislator I am a doer, 
an activist 

Q. I* Ihl* going to be the end ef politic* 
for you? 

A. Well, full time, yes I am a funda¬ 
mentally deep believer in the American 
enterprise system Partly out of a sense 
of responsibility and appr»:iation for 
what the country did for my family, I 
have tned to devote myself to public life 
Having given everything I could—and 
ume having run out on me—I am now, 
with the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
going back to the American enterprise 
system 




Keep Shining 

Carla HiUs. 43. a California 
lawyer who since 1975 has been 
Secretary of liousing and Urban 
Development 

This job IS no different from any 
in the private sector The people who 
work in Govei nment want to be stim¬ 
ulated They want to know what's 
going to be accomplished by when 
and whethei anybody cares You’ve 
got to be able to manage at HUD, not 
know how to build a house 

Buieaucracy means people to me 
—it s not a neuter monster I've got 
people I don't deserve at both ends 


of the spectrum (meaning both good 
and bad] That means the system 
moves slowly, but that s the demo¬ 
cratic system The trade off is one 
America is not willing to make 
Frequent changes at the top plus 
a slightly tarnished image have hurt 
HUD ovet the years, but I'll be hand¬ 
ing over a shiny piece of machinery 
Some 85% of the work is mech- 
anircd I can tell you how many hours 
an msurance form takes to process 
We ve tried to get local governments 
going on their goals-management 
systems If my successor carncs out 
a managerial approach, then HUD 
employees will be very responsive 




Forget Pblitics 


/ 


George Bush, 52. formei Texas oil 
opeiator. Congressman Republican na¬ 
tional chairman and U S envoy to Pe¬ 
king who in 1975 became CIA director 
I leave the job with a sense of un¬ 
fulfillment I’ve been dealing with an oi- 
gani/ation that's so much better than 
the public perception of it that one of 
my frustrations has been my inability to¬ 
tally to get across to people how goexi it 
IS This agency has undeigone a lot of 
changes I’m convinced that we’re liv¬ 
ing within the [presidential] guidelines 
and within the law within the spirit ol 
the times and the spirit of change I wish 
I d been able to do moie to convey to 
the people what a tremendous asset (the 
cia] is to this country 

^ I think it’s right that I leave The 
• agency must hive a diiector who has 
I the full confidence and support of and 
» access to the President Thats the ra- 
f! tionale for my leaving 1 can well un¬ 


derstand how somebody looking at m& 
with my varied past which included 
partisan politics, would be less than cer¬ 
tain at the outset that 1 would perform 
exactly the way a new Administration 
wanted I was accused of (politici/ing 
the agency] by some of the Senators 
when I came heie, but I’d hope that my 
severest critics would concede that I’ve 
stayed the hell out of politics and been 
objective as I said I’d do 

Some people have ruminated with 
me about [how he might have been 
hords Vice Presidentl But, when I ac¬ 
cepted this job it nevei txcurred to me 
that I would be anything but dead, ly¬ 
ing with my feet straight up in the air 
in regard to jiolitics in the near future 
So the nail in the coffin—the President r 
letter [to the Senate] that he wouldn’t 
consider me- was no problem This job 
was well worth a yeai of my life There s 
a certain luxury to beginning again I 
don’t know for sure (what he will do 
next], but it s likely that I'll save some 
time foi politics 


Elephant Drill 

F David Mathews. 41, returning to 
the University of Alabama as pres¬ 
ident aflei serving for 17 months as 
Secretary of Health Education and 
Welfare 

I came here with some skepti¬ 
cism if not antagonism The Gov¬ 
ernment was so cumbersome, so hard 
to get to 1 was outraged by its pro¬ 
cesses There were assumptions and 
naivete in social policy, especially in 
the separation of the people the Gov¬ 
ernment dealt with—the blind, the 
old the poor, all separated out Ol 
course that is not the way people live 
Ol should live 

All I ve tned to do is deal with 
how the public can be involved in 
making decisions (Among other 
things, he instituted public hearings 


at earlier stages in the making of I 
Htw’s regulations 1 Reality in this i 
town IS a law passed oi budget num- 3 
bers But for people who have never 1 
been here Washington is the way it > 
deals with them 

There is no way to go back to 
the ’60s It’s not in the caids. polit¬ 
ically We have to think of something 
else besides making new policies 
Money, we’ve learned, is not auto¬ 
matically effective, what matters is 
how It's given out Homestead. Plor- 
ida, a migrant (workers I community, 
built a hospital and a social and 
health center It took 18 federal pro¬ 
grams to put It all together The Fed¬ 
eral Government should have had it 
together from the beginnmg 

Far that, we will need the help 
of Congress You just can’t get an el¬ 
ephant to do ballet You can only get 
it to do what elephants do 









Never on Sunday 

Donald Alexander, S5. a tax lawyer 
who in 1973 became commissioner of 
Internal Revenue 

The public deserves better Govern¬ 
ment than they're getting Part of the 
problem is due to the distractions that 
one finds in trying to do a job that is 
too large at best and much too large 
when up to four hours a day are spent 
running for the fire extinguisher, using 
It and refilling it Some Sundays 1 al¬ 
most catch up to the job by midnight, 
and some Sundays I catch up to where 
I should have been the week before 

I'd like to see a four-year term for 
Congressmen I think it would be bet¬ 


ter for them and for the Executive 
Branch if they weren't running again as 
soon as they were elected I would like 
to see constructive oversight by a fairly 
small group of congressional commit¬ 
tees I made 63 appearances on the Hill 
in '75 and '76, which is a record for com¬ 
missioners of Internal Revenue 

The joys of the job are that some 
days you do actually take four steps for¬ 
ward and only 3'/- steps backward, and 
the tax system has been improved I 
think there was some substance to some 
of the allegations about the use of tax in¬ 
formation foi political purposes in the 
past 1 think that now Presidents, Cab¬ 
inet membeis. Senators and Congress¬ 
men are treated like other taxpayers and 
will continue to be treated as such 




Tfliy V. Miliy 

William Coleman, 56. who will re¬ 
sume his law practice after 22 months 
as Secretary of Transportation 

As T S Eliot said. "Between the idea 
and the reality falls the shadow " A Cab¬ 
inet person understands that the Pres¬ 
ident is operating within that shadow, 
educating, negotiating, compiomising, 
transforming the idea into the reality 
The Cabinet should be the cornerstone 
of an effective presidency 

The Pord Cabinet contained a most 
heterogeneous group of people, and his¬ 
tory will record that there was more 


Cabinet debate more consultation with 
the President, than ever befote It may 
have been one of the greatest Cabinets 
since F D R's President Ford had iden¬ 
tified and had come to grips, or was com¬ 
ing to grips, with some of the real tough 
problems He made a ptoposal on en¬ 
ergy, for example and I think it made 
a lot of sense But he couldn't get it 
thiough the Congress 

Pohcymaking has its pufalls Each 
special-interest group usually concludes 
that policy tilts to favoi some other 
group—like the man who outlived two 
wives, Tilly and Milly, and wished to 
be buried between them, with a slight 
till toward Milly 


WHITE HOUSfi 

Jerry Shows‘I’m Still President’ 


Puerto Rico’s new Governoi-elect, 
Carlos Romero Barceld. was startled to 
be summoned from a luncheon table in 
San Juan on the last day of the year by 
an urgent telephone call from the White 
House The message within an hour. 
President Gerald Ford would propose 
that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
become the U S's 51st state 

Romero was not the only official to 
be surprised Secretary of the Interior 
Thomas Kleppe, vhose department is 
responsible for drafting statehood leg¬ 
islation, learned of the proposal the 
night before it was released Senate lead¬ 
ers were notified a few minutes before 
the announcement, but House Speaker 
Thomas P O’Neill Jr was not "The 
whole thing is crary.'’ said an aide to 
the Senate Interior Committee, which 
momtors Puerto Rican affairs Added a 
House Temtonal Subcommittee staffer 
“The key is for Puerto Rico to show 
some interest in becoming a state, and 
it hasn’t ’’ 

So what was Jerry Ford up UP When 
atked why be had not left tte matter to 


Jimmy Carter, Ford icphed testily “Be¬ 
cause I'm President until January 20 " 
The statehood surprise surely leftected 
the familiar predicament of a lame-duck 
Chief Executive whose desire to deepen 
his mark in histoiy is matched only by 
his loss of real powei That was evident, 
too, m a flurry of other last-minute 
moves by the President, who 

Asked Congress to cut individual 
income taxes by SIO billion and bad¬ 
ness taxes by $2 5 billion, and increase 
the Social Secunty tax in 1978 

► Announced that he was thinking 
of ordering an end to gasoline price con¬ 
trols—a move that Congress could, and 
probably would, veto within 15 days 

► Named four new ambassadors 

^ Was considering a salary increase 
for high-ranking federal officials (the 
pay for Congressmen would go from 
$44,600 to $57,000), federal energy agen¬ 
cy proposals, and even some kind of am¬ 
nesty for Viet Nam draft evaders and 
deserters 

Ev^n if Ford manages to get his tax 
and gasoline pnee proposals mto legis¬ 


lative form by Jan 20, they will he dealt 
with by a new President and a new Con¬ 
gress. with their own ideas about the na¬ 
tion’s needs As for Ford's well-inten¬ 
tioned championing of statehood for 
Puerto Rico, It left some Puerto Ricans 
muttering that the While House was try¬ 
ing to foice them into a "shotgun wed¬ 
ding " Newly installed Governor Rome¬ 
ro, a longtime statehood advocate, 
offered his opinion in his inaugural ad¬ 
dress he pointedly chose not even to 
mention the Ford proposal 







THE ARMED FORCES 

Pardon: How Broad A Blanket? 


are making heroes out of de~ 
sertets " So says Lteui Commands Mi¬ 
chael Christian a Norfolk-based former 
ir'iet Nam prisoner of war, who vows that 
he IS ready to resign from the Navy in pro¬ 
test "The price oj honor seems pretty 
cheap this yeai ' Air Force Colonel 
George Day, another former Viet Nam 
POW now stationed in Florida, is ready 
to pack up his war medals, including the 
Medal of Honor, and ship them all back 
to Washington 

“Out fight foi a universal uncondi¬ 
tional amnesty will continue, ’ vowj Mike 
Powers a spokesman for the American 
Deserters Committee in Sweden His 


group will send a representative to a con¬ 
ference of US draft resisters, militaiy de¬ 
serters and sympathizers to be held in 
Toronto Canada, to coincide with the In¬ 
auguration of Jmmy Carter 

Coming from diametrically opposed 
viewpoints, these clashing voices illus¬ 
trate the dilemma focing President-elect 
Carter as he prepares to carry out his 
campaign pledge to giant some kind of 
pardon to young Amencans who evad¬ 
ed 01 abandoned service in the Viet Nam 
War So far, these nsmg emotions aie 
based only on what the pio- and anti- 
pardon groups thmk Carter will do He 
expects to make his decision this week 


Tune we&TiiRo 



AMERICAN DESERTERS COMMIHEE STAFFERS AT HEADQUARTERS IN STOCKHOLM 



but does not plarfto reveal it until he 
takes office 

When he does. Carter piobably will 
discover that even a ‘'trust me" Pres¬ 
ident probably cannot successfully rec¬ 
oncile the views of those who believe 
that anyone who failed to serve when 
called committed a treasonable act with 
those who feel that draft evasion was a 
lonely decision of a high moral order 
Lven the general outline of his plan, 
which he sketched during the campaign, 
was criticired as “too little and too late” 
by some of the exiled Amencans who 
might be affected, and denounced as too 
lenient by various veterans’ groups 

What Carter promised was a blan¬ 
ket paidon “for those who violated Se¬ 
lective Service laws " This presumably 
would include all those civilians who Bed 
the country to avoid the draft, simply 
failed to register or refused to submit to 
induction As for those who deserted af¬ 
ter induction or enlistment. Carter said 
each case “should be handled on an m- 
dividual basis in accordance with our 
nation’s system of military justice " That 
seemed to imply that military officials, 
hardly lenient m such matters, would 
have to process all of these desertion 
cases and try to decide what was in each 


person’s mind, some four or more years 
ago, that caused him to desert 

This general approach also seems to 
contradict Carter's frequently expressed 
concern for the underpnvileged m so- 
oety As he has noted, the draft evad¬ 
ers are overwhelmingly white and 
middle-class A report prepared for 
President Ford in 1975 plac^ 87% of 
them in this category The deserters are 
largely poor and disproportionately 
black—more than 50% low-income and 
20% black In general, the more afflu¬ 
ent. better-educated war resisters foimd 
the means to avoid service by evadmg 
the draft, the underprivileged submitted, 
turning against the war later, if at all, 
by deserting 

The fh^esident-elect has said nothing 
at all about all those servicemen who re¬ 
ceived less than honorable discharges 
for acts of protest short of desertion, but 
related to their reluctance to wage the 
wai Some, for example, failed to carry 
out orders, became chronic malingerers 
or were insubordinate to superiors No 
one knows just how many cases there 
are. since many of these discharges were 
made, often capriciously, for a wide ar¬ 
ray of reasons to get rid of unwanted sol¬ 
diers Some of the war-resister groups 
insist there weie about 700,000 veter¬ 
ans with less-than-honorable discharges 
and that all should have those records 
cleansed Yet among them are many 
—very likely a majority—whose dis¬ 
charges were based on bad conduct 
even criminal acts, totally unielated to 
any philosophical objection to the war 

One of the biggest problems foi the 
Cartel advisers has been how to sort out 
ail the widely varying estimates of the 
numbei of people in the affected cat¬ 
egories The commission set up by Ford 
in 1974 to carry out a moie mixiest and 
generally unsuccessful amnestv program 
wrestled with the same numbeis game 
About 106,000 were considered eligible 
for the Ford piogram, but only 20% even 
applied to take advantage of It For most 
the Fold plan called for some compen¬ 
satory time spent in menial work m pub¬ 
lic service institutions Of the 8.450 
offenders who entered these work pro¬ 
grams. more than half failed to com¬ 
plete then assigned service and *hus the¬ 
oretically could still be prosecuted as 
criminals The figures with which Cai- 
tei is working include 

DRAFT EVADERS About 10,000 m- 
dividuals were under indictment for 
draft evasion when the Ford program 
began The Justice Department re¬ 
viewed the cases and dismissed shghtly 
more than half of them (5,500) for legal 
or other reasons Of the remaming 4,500 
only some 700 were granted clemency 
after applying for it About 1,300 cases 
were prosecuted resulting mainly in 
short sentences or probation (which is 
why many of those required to work for 
months in menial jobs consider the Ford 
clemency program unfair) That leaves 
about 2,500 civilians still under inikct- 
ment Most of them are in. CanadR- 







Haverft we met? 
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You may not recognize the This premium whisky, dis- 
face. But once you sip Suntory tilled and bottled by Suntory 
Royal, you’ll recall the taste. Limited in Japan, is made from 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some- the finest peat-smoked barley 
what smoother. maltDistilled in copper pot stills. 

With a character of its own. And aged in white oak barrels. 


Just like your finest Scotches. 

So don’t be surprised if 
Suntory Royal seems a bit famil¬ 
iar. We’re not exactly strangers. 

Suntory Limited. 
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Bringing a gentle 
warmth to half the 
world and more. 


Gracious hostess in her 
sarong kebaya. ^ has 
a way with people 
A natural smile 
A gentle warmth. 

You’ll meet her five miles 
high In exclusive 747B, 
707 or 737 comfort 
Across three continents 
She’ll care for you as 
only she knows how 
Our girl The heart 
of Singapore Airhnes. 






I'wu iiiiy SHJtHfeeaS IINB SUCCGSS 


In the beginning, two years 
ago, there were sceptics The 
return of a famous old name in 
a revolutionary new format'? 

Not only that but the introduction 
of a completely new kind of 
photography HeaHime 
Photography The term borrowed 
from the computer field Applied 
to cameras it means photography 
free of delays, free of limitations 
and free of restricting technical 
pettiness 


This camera is the result of a 
cooperative effort between three 
great names Two in the field of 
cameras One m automobile 
design*? That’s right, automobile 
design Yashica, the pioneer in 
camera electronics Carl Zeiss, a 
leader in the German optical field 
And the automobile designer*? The 
Porsche Design Group 


The result of this cooperation 
IS of course the CONTAX RTS 
and the Real Time System of 
photography The fact that this 
revolutionary camera and system 
have taken Europe by storm is now 
history What is news, is that it is 
available in this area at last Now 
you can experience the speed, 
accuracy, optical perfection 
and handling ease that only 
CONTAX can give It's not for 
everyone of course, but it could be 
just made for you 
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OESEITCRS. There were 10,115 de¬ 
serters at large when the Ford piogram 
opened (Interestingly, the Ford com¬ 
mission teported that less than one- 
^lenth of 1% of those who sought review 
deserted when their units were actually 
undei hre) More than half (S.5S5) ap¬ 
plied for and received undesirable dis¬ 
charges They had the option of getting 
them changed to special “clemency" dis¬ 
charges if they completed their alternate 
work service Many did not perform 
such work, since the distinction between 
the two types of discharges did not seem 
to them to be worth the effort Another 
660 deserters serving in military pns- 
ons were released This leaves 4,560 de¬ 
serters still at large about half of them 
outside the U S 

DISCHARGES WITH STIGMA The 

Ford commission placed the number of 
servicemen given less-than-honorable 
discharges solely for desertion or ab¬ 
sence from their posts at 83,135 Of 
these, only 13,589 asked that their cases 
be reviewed, all but about 1,000 were 
given clemency discharges 1 o many of 
the antiwar veterans, that discharge car¬ 
ries a stigma they still want erased by a 
blanket amnesty Lack of an honorable 
discharge often bars ex-servicemen from 
jolis, and generally deprives them of mil¬ 
itary pensions. Ooveinmcnt medical aid 
and educational benefits 

After studying all the numbers and 
complexities for several weeks, the Cai- 
lei pardon team, headed by Houston 
Lawyer David 11 Berg has made Us rec¬ 
ommendations to Charles Kirbo, the 
Piesident-elect s key tiansiiion advisei 
He piesentcd them in writing to Caiter 
last week Kirbo says he does not know 
what the hnal shape of the Carter pro- 
giam will be but he doubted that a blan¬ 
ket paidon would be extended to de- 
seiteis The probability seemed to be 
that Carter would pardon all the civil¬ 
ian draft cvadeis. including those al¬ 
ready convicted of the crime, but hnd 
some means of dealing with the mili¬ 
tary cases -both deseiters and holders 
of punitive discharges—on an individual 
review basis 

Among tne roughly 4,500 draft evad¬ 
ers and deserters living in exile, mostly 


in Canada or Sweden, such a program 
would be received with mixed reactions 
Nothing short of a full amnesty, imply- 
it^ an official willingness to forget the 
acts of all war resisters. will satisfy those 
relatively few exiles who have taken up 
the hngenng war issue as an almost pio- 
fessional crusade Among other, less ar¬ 
dent exiles, reaction to the Carter pro¬ 
gram could be shaped to some extent 
by their current circumstances 

In Sweden now henne to only about 
300 American war resisteis—down from 
800 at the peak in 1970-71—many of 
the holdouts are in or appioaching their 
30s and deeply involved in new oc¬ 
cupations and growing families For 
them, no pardon program has much 
piactical consequence Few desiie to 
return “1 consider Sweden home," says 
David Hoyt. 31, a diaft evader from 
Boston now teaching Lnglish in public 
schools and working as an interpreter 
‘1 probably could eai n more money m 
the U S but money isn’t the mam 
consideration Sweden s a goixl place 
foi my two children to grow up" 

DIPLOMACY 


What many of the exiles, particu¬ 
larly those in Canada—now the home 
of at least 3,500 war resisters, by Wash¬ 
ington's reckoning—would like must as 
a piactical mattei is the right to get pass¬ 
ports to visit friends and relatives m the 
U S This IS also tiue of the unknown 
numbers who have actually become cit 
i/ens of another country 

But what the exiles want really has 
little lelevance to the larger issues in¬ 
volved On the piactical level some are 
concerned that the precedent set in han¬ 
dling the paidon problem could have an 
impact on the nation's ability to lecruit 
the disciplined aimed fotces that might 
be needed in a future war— although it 
IS hard to see how the troubling circum¬ 
stances of the Viet Nam involvement 
could ever be duplicated The overriding 
challenge for Caiter is less tangible but 
perhaps moie important to find a so¬ 
lution that most reasonable Ameiicans 
can agiee is basically fan That will not 
be an easy task given the depth of the 
quagmiie of injustices created by the 
war 


To the Brink and Back 330Times 


Send in the Maiines' 

This ringing exhoitation has often 
resounded when the U S has found it¬ 
self in a sticky international situation 
Only rarely have the Leathernecks ac¬ 
tually been oidered ashore But it has 
now been documented that the threat 
to use them or other military units has 
been made with astounding frequency 
On no fewei than 215 occasions since 
thecndofWoild Wai II, the US hasse- 
riously threatened to i^ileash some of 
its military might-from a single war¬ 
ship to a nuclear strike force —in oidei 
to gain diplomatic leverage In the same 
period, the Soviet Union has rattled its 
sabers 115 times This means that the 
two superpowers have gone to the brink 
of war—or made it look as if they weie 
prepaiiiig to go to the brink-- an aver¬ 
age of nearly once a month since 1945 
These are the findings of a 674-page 


study released last week by Washing¬ 
ton's Brookings Institution According 
to the reisoit the U S Navy had a role 
in moie than 80V, of the muscle flex- 
ings land-based warplanes were in¬ 
volved in 50'; giound combat units 
in 20'f and strategic nucleai forces in 
lO'/r The study s co-authors—Brook¬ 
ings Staffeis Barry Blechman (a key 
membei ol the Carter Pentagon tian- 
sition team) and Stephen S Kaplan—fo¬ 
cused mainly on the U S Reason the 
Soviet Union has become a truly global 
power only in recent ycais and even 
today Its most vital foreign interests are 

SOVIET FORCES OCCUPY PRA6UE, 1968 


MARINES PRACTICE LANDING ON FLORIDA tEACH DURING 1962 CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 




m neighboring Lastem Europe, wha« 
31 Soviet divisions make it superfluous 
for Moscow to wave the big Red stick 
very often 

Among the report's mam points 

> Threatening force is most success¬ 
ful when Its purpose is to bolster exist¬ 
ing governments in backing the Na¬ 
tionalist government on Taiwan, for 
example, the U S has frequently or¬ 
dered the Seventh F leet to steam up and 
down the Strait ol Taiwan near the Chi¬ 
nese mainland and has alerted Air Force 
bombeis based in Japan and Taiwan 
In 1959 Cuban-backed insurgents who 
had landed in Panama to overthrow the 
government were intimidated into re¬ 
treating when a U S destroyer and 
minesweeper and patrol planes ap¬ 
peared olT the Panamanian coast 

*■ The earlier the U S enters a cn- 
sis, the greater the chances for success 


Because the U S proved its readiness to 
protect West Berlin as far back as the 
1948 blockade, iatei American muscle- 
flexing quickly persuaded the Kremlin 
to back down from efforts to instigate 
crises In 1961. by lushing U S tanks to 
the Brandenburg Gate and calling up re¬ 
serve units. President Kennedy foiced 
Nikita Khrushchev to abandon his plans 
to change the status of the divided city 
► The less ambiguous the show of 
force, the more likely its success Mo¬ 
bilizing Army units, for instance, seems 
to be a more clear-cut demonstration of 
U S determination than deploymg war¬ 
ships Airlifting more than 20,000 troops 
into the Dominican Republic in 1965 
halted a civil war, while dispatching the 
nuclear earner Enierprtse into the In¬ 
dian Ocean dunng the 1971 Pakistani- 
Indian war failed to discourage India 


from completing its conquest of East 
Pakistan Scrambling land-based air¬ 
craft seems to be especially effective In 
1946, the U S menacinjdy flew B-29 
bombers along the Yugoslav border un¬ 
til the Tito regime was Anally “persuad¬ 
ed" to stop shooting at U S aircraft in 
the area The most potent demonstra¬ 
tion of all IS the rare alerting of the nu- 
cleai strike force, which Richard Nixon 
did to prevent the Soviets from inter¬ 
vening m the 1973 Arab-lsracli war 
Bluff Called. According to Co-Au¬ 
thor Kaplan, probably no msunce of 
U S saber rattling has been as effective 
as Washington's full alert of its militaiy 
forces and imposition of a naval block¬ 
ade dunng the 1962 Cuban missile cri¬ 
sis The Soviets quickly ictreated and 
withdrew their rockets from Cuba As 
for diamatic Amencan failures. Kaplan 
cites Washington's inability to force the 


North Koreans to release the U S S 
Pueblo&nd its crew in 1968, even though 
a major Amencan naval task force was 
ominously massed neai North Korea 
The stubtorn. hypermilitant North Ko¬ 
reans m effect called the U S bluff, and 
Washington was not willing to tighten 
the screws any ftirther The study does 
not cue the disaster in Viet Nam as an 
example of a failure because the U S ob¬ 
viously did more there than merely 
threaten the use of force 

Because saber rattling could degen¬ 
erate into a mutual game of chicken that 
would eventually erupt in a hot war, the 
Brookmgs study advises U S leaders to 
flex the nation’s military muscles only 
inftequently Yet the report also admits 
“Discreet uses of the armed forces are 
often an effective way of achieving near- 
term foreign policy objectives ” 


AMBRICAN SCBNI 

Second Hottest 
Show HI Town 

The hottest show m Washington is, 
of course, the advent of the new Admin- 
istration Without question, the second 
hottest show is the spectacular new Na¬ 
tional Air and Space Museum Atten¬ 
dance for the first SIX months has reached 
more than 5 million, nearly double the 
projections TlMI Correspondent Jerry 
Hannifin has touched down in the mu¬ 
seum almost a dozen times Ihs report 

Along the vast greensward that 
sweeps from the fotH of Capitol Hill to 
the Washington Monument, thete glu¬ 
tei s the newest star of the Smithsonian 
Institution The National Air and Si»ce 
Museum (nasm) a huge elegant han¬ 
gar designed by St I ouis Aichitect Gyo 
Obala IS a cathedial to man's fascina¬ 
tion with flight Surfaced in pink Ten¬ 
nessee marble and bron/e-tinted glass 
the museum houses many of the great ar¬ 
tifacts of aviation and space travel in a 
threc-slory structure 680 ft long A 
Washington raiity in that it was finished 
on time and within the $40 million bud¬ 
get, the museum was officially opened 
just prior to the Bicentennial i ounh At 
the time. President ( ord aptly desci ibed 
it as ‘ Amctica s birthday gift to itself 

An extraordinary present for suie 
The Smithsonian, otherwise known as 
"the nation's attic." has created a pae¬ 
an to the darmg imaginations of the 
Wright brothers, Goddard. Lindbergh, 
Rickenbacker, Sikorsky Earhart, Doug¬ 
las and Lockheed's Johnson The scene 
stealers are located in three giant bays 
(each 124 ft by 115 ft by 62 ft high) 

In th** main entrance bay—the Mile¬ 
stones of Flight Gallery—are the 
Wrights' Kitty Hawk Flyer, the first air¬ 
craft to achieve manned, powered flight, 
and the Spirit of St Louts, in which 
Charles Lindbeigh, need anyone be re¬ 
minded. flew the Atlantic solo in 1927 

Most Appealing. Museum Direc¬ 
tor Michael Collins, the Apollo 11 as¬ 
tronaut who circled the moon in the 
command module Columbia while Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin explored 
the lunar surface for the first time, fig¬ 
ures that the Spirit is the most popular 
airplane m NASM It was a big drawing 
card in the Smithsonian's old building 
as well, and Lindbergh himself viewed 
It there a number of times Once, in 
19S9, Lindbergh asked museum officials 
if he might see the plane alone and star- 
tied them when he also requested a lad¬ 
der Without a word, he climbed the lad¬ 
der and lifted himself into the cockpit's.V, 
wicker seat In the darkened hall, 
sat silent for 40 minutes. 

Other sure eye-catchers are Collins' 
0 ^ qiacecraft and the Frtmdijtlp 
en Mercury capeute OuR cgitied 'li^ 



U S TSOOr CONVOY ON EAST GERMAN AUTOSAHN DURING 1*61 BERLIN CRISIS 
Sciambled aircraft or full alert, an almost monthly occurrence since 1945 


Glenn on the first U S. oititsl Sigjit. Per* 
haps the most appealing exhibit in the 
Space HaU, another of Ute great bays, u 
the massive black and gold Skylab space 
L station. The only bottleneck in the build¬ 
ing is at Skylab’s narrow portal, when 
crowds Ime up to enter Says CoUins- 
“It's probably the only place m the world 
where people can waik through a real 
spacecraft” 

Beyond the glass-walled mam halls 
is a vast array of umque aircraft, sat- 
elhtes, rockets and other displays How¬ 
ard Hughes’ H-1 airplane, designed m 
die 193%, IS the centerpiece of the flight- 
technology exhibit In aerodynamic 
terms, says Collins' deputy Mel Zisfem, 
“the H-1 IS the most beautiful aircraft 
we have ” In 1935 the plane flew at a 
then record speed of 3S2 m p h In its 
day, it was at least a decade ahead of 
the state of the art of aerodynaimcs with 
Its smooth, flush-riveted body With 
hts charactenstic attention to detail, 
Hughes designed the plane so that even 
* the slots m the screwheads that attach 
the wooden wings to the alummum fu¬ 
selage were Imed up in the direction of 
flight, presumably to reduce air drag 
Hughes would not be happy, however, 
if he could see the plane today—run¬ 
ning under the fuselage is a thin, gold¬ 
en streak of leaked oil 

The oldest aircraft on display is Otto 
Lilienthal's 1894 glider, with its willow- 
and-bamboo frame and cotton-cloth 
covering When Lilienthal died near the 
turn of the century, his last words were 
reported to be "Sacrifices must be 
made*’ In the museum's military avi¬ 
ation exhibits, that sense of sacrifice is 
pervasive, if in a different context The 
most duiable warplanes are there the 
Fokker. Spad XVf (Billy MitcheU’s 
own), P-40E, B-26, Spitfire, German 
Messerschmitt and Italian Macchi MC- 
202 So IS the old workhorse of World 
War II—and beyond—the DC-3 Said 
one former combat pilot, standing be¬ 
fore a full-scale diorama of aenal com- 




woaw WAR IOAUERV SHOWINO ENOUSH SFAO IN VICTORY ROU X GERMAN FOKKER 


bat with a B-17 under attack “It’s so 
real that you want to duck the chm gun¬ 
ner Wait’U the kids see this " Another 
veteran who flew over Europe said wist¬ 
fully as he viewed the empty aircraft 
“1 see faces The faces of ^ose who 
didn’t come back ” 

There is still more A rather unnerv¬ 
ing audio-visual display of how modern 
an traffic controllers work A film called 
To Fly —so realistic that some viewers 
get airsick Said a former Navy pilot 
“My God, I’m getting vertigo ” A hfe- 
size model of the Soviet Soyuz space ve¬ 
hicle coupled to an Apollo capsule for a 
display of the 1975 joint space venture 
Alw, of course, a model of Sputnik, the 
satellite that helped to goose America 
into space 

In all, the collectiop of aircraft, rang¬ 
ing from the most primitive to the 
supersophisticated, leaves one in awe 
not of machmes but of man—of how far, 
m so short a time, he has extended him¬ 
self and his uiuverse 

CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE RIGHT MODEL OF 
MONTOOLFKR BROTHERS’ HOT AIR 
BAUOON,’ AMELIA EARHARrs 
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What can this magazine do ^ 
your campaign in Europe? 


Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European 
executives frcm a 
platform they 
respect. 


Market your 
product to families 
with average family^ 
incomes of well 
over$21;000 
per year. 


Provide 

important coverage' 
of people with a 
university degree. 
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Offer more 
than 30 different 
ad votising editions in 
. the Atlantic inea alone, 
over 200editions 
world-wide. 


Reach almost 
aquarrorofa 
million people vrith 
life-assurance 
policies. 


Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-owners. 


Communicate with 
some 230,000 car-owners 
in Europe. 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And a lot more As Europe's leading 
international newsmagazine, TIME offers unique 
advertising advantages to anyone doing business 
Surt with its editorial quality With the largest 
newsgathenng organisation of any publication 
anywhere in the world, TIME'S 
excellence is unnvalled 

And this excellence has been 
awarded by populanty TIME'S 
circulation in the Atlantic area has 
increased by 209^6 in the past five years 
alone And with quality readers The 
kind of readers who choose to have 
another perspective on the world 
around them, who arc young, active 
and truly cosmopolitan Readers who 
make important deasions every day. 


TIME 


The people who buy your goods and services 
because they want quality and are willing to pay 
font 

And they can pay for it The average family 
inaime of the TIME European household is an 
affluent $21,771 Over half of TIME 
families own their own homes, 40% 
own other real estate, 83% own a car, 
88% own cameras, and six out of ten 
have a component music system. 

If you're looking hi a magazine 
to deliver true advertising value hr 
your money 






TANK ATTACK ON RUSSIAN TERRITORY IN CKOSS Of IKON MORE TANK WARFARE IN A 0R/OCE TOO FAK 



Get Ready for Blood, Sweat and Women 


Perhaps it is the Santa Ana, blow¬ 
ing in from the Mojave Desert Or a kind 
of Morse code flashed out by the traffic 
lights along Sunset Boulevard Or may¬ 
be John Calley. head of production at 
Warner Bros, has the answer “At best,’" 
he says, “this busmess is a crap sh<x)t “ 
Whatever the leason. each year Holly¬ 
wood pioducers put their money on only 
two or three numbers—two or three 
kinds of movies The themes for 1977 
war. jocks and women 

COMBAT Though they have tradi¬ 
tionally been popular in Hollywood, war 
movies were eclipsed for a decade or 
more by the divisive reality of the war 
in Viet Nam, seen live and in color ev¬ 
ery night on the evening news Now, 
with the fall of Saigon a receding mem¬ 
ory, war Aims are staging their own kind 
of blitzkrieg Tora' Tora' ToraK the sto¬ 
ry of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har¬ 


bor, nearly ruined 20ih Century-Fox 
when It was released in 1970, at the 
height of the Viet Nam War Midway, 
on the othet hand, which took unused 
footage from Torai for its own scenes of 
the momentous World War 11 cainer 
battle in the Pacific, was the sixth-larg- 
est grosser in the peaceful year of 1976 
It made well over $20 million—more 
than a third of it in Japan 

This year audiences hai^ better duck 
and hold their ears because just about 
every conflict but the War of Jenkins' 
Ear will be playing A the neighbor¬ 
hoods Leading the attack is Apocalypie 
Now, Francis Fold Coppola's epic about 
the Viet Nam War itself Loosely based 
on Joseph Conrad's novel Uean of Dark¬ 
ness, Apocalypse is about a mad Green 
Beret commander, played by Marlon 
Brando who wages his own war in a re¬ 
mote Vietnamese province Shootmg in 
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STACEK IN AITMAN'S DREAM JUIIE CHRISTIE A COMPUTER lOVER IN DtMON SltD 


the jungles of the Philippines has been 
rather hellish for the < isl - which also 
includes Robert Duvall and Martin 
Sheen Most have had a bout ot two with 
dysentery, and many scenes have been 
played knee-deep in mud 

For the sake of realism, refugees 
from Saigon were dressed in black pa¬ 
jamas. and a Philippine aborigine tribe 
was brought down from the mountains 
to portray Montagnards As camera 
crews shot around them, they went 


about their everyday lives of working, 
eating and even giving birth Since the 
Pentagon tinew up its hands at the anti¬ 
war. anti-Army senpt, Coppola turned 
to the more amfnable Philippine army, 
which provided helicoptei pilots The 
only trouble was that, although the Phil¬ 
ippine pilots knew how to take off and 
land, they were baffled by the intricate 
maneuvers Coppola demanded He han¬ 
dled that problem by hiiing former U S 
pilots to give on-the-|ob training 


„ use proDiem, wrm/tt, pnn«d ob¬ 
durate; Ibando's wrigbt. Iiuitead oTlook- 
ing like a Green Bwet conunander, ti^ 
and tough, Brando, who was paid $2 mil¬ 
lion. panted through the p^dies bke 
Sidney Oreenstreet vainly looking for 
the way to Rick’s Bar Coppola’s solu¬ 
tion was to film only Brando's ibce and 
hands in cioseup and to use a suitably 
slim, 6-ft 5-in. double for long shots 
Even Coppola’s inventiveness had no 
remedies, however, ibr the two typhoons 
that npped up his sets 

With every delay costs have nsen 
Apocalypse may cost as much as S30 mil¬ 
lion, $10 million more than budgeted 
Says Mike Metavoy, production head of 
Umted Artists “Francis is at the edge 
of a cliff, and he'll either soar like an 
eagle ot drop like a rock “ 

Safer bets are MacArthur and A 
Bndge Too Far MacArthur will attempt 
to repeat the success of Patton by island- 
hopping across the Pacific with the im- 
penous five-star general Gregory Peck, 
who plays the lead, studied old news¬ 
reels to catch MacArthur’s flamboyance 
and even shaved the crown of hts head 
to match the general's little bald spot 

With an all-star cast—Robert Red- 
ford, James Caan, Laurence Olivier, Liv 
Ullmann, Ryan O'Neal, Gene Hack- 
man, Michael Caine and Sean Connery 
—Producer Joseph Levine claims to 
have already received enough backing 
from eager distributors to cover his $25 
million outlay for A Bndge Too Fat The 
saga of the abortive Allied attempt to 
cioss the Rhine in 1944 by paiachuting 
35.000 men behind the lines into Hol¬ 
land. the movie employed an army all 
by Itself Besides the stais. Director 
Richard Attenborough recruited 100 
young actors in London and trained 
them to behave and. supposedly, even 
think, like crack British troops For the 
dramatic scenes of the airborne assault, 
hundreds of paratroopers from a Bel¬ 
gian unit and from Britain s 16th Para- 
troop Brigade jumped out of antique 
DC-3 Dakotas 

Foi those who want other battles 




AU AS Alt TAKES A BREATHER IN THi OUA TIST 


A BIOODY PAUl NEWMAN FIOHTS ON ICE IN HOCKEY FIIM, SIAPSHOT 






—or other ware—there will be plenty 
more Cross of Iron u the story of the 
German retreat across Russia after Sta- 
' lingrad. Dog Soldiers revolves around 
thm Viet Nam veterans who become 
mvolved with both heroin and the CIA. 
and The Eagle Has Landed is a fiction¬ 
al account of a German attempt to kid¬ 
nap Winston Churchill The towering 
Tory, a famous old brandy ufiiffet, would 
at least like the casting He is portrayed 
by the proprietor of the Beehive, a coun¬ 
try pub in Kent 

SPORT. There is no connection—ex¬ 
cept that sport is a form of warfare—but 
1977 will also be the year of the cinema 
jock Rocky will be followed by a flurry 
of boxing movies The Greatest, aH about 
natch. Muhammad Ah. who plays him¬ 
self. Raging Bull, starring Robert De- 
Niro as former Middleweight Champ 
Jake LaMotta, and a comedy called 
Knockout, in which a clothes designer 
buys a boxer as a tax shelter Foi f^t- 
ball fans there is Dan Jenkins' Semi- 
Tough. which began shooting in Dallas 
last week, with Kns Kristofferson and 
Burt Reynolds Says Jenkins “The 
scnpt IS really a sequel to my book—a 
sort of Son oj Semi-Tough " For hockey 
nuts there is Slapshot, starring Paul 
Newman Newman insisted on doing his 
own skating dunng the violent sequenc¬ 
es and Icxiks. as a result, as bruised as 
Bobby On after a bout with the Phil¬ 
adelphia F'lyeis 

WOMEN Following a long spell of 
small paits women actiesses at last 
seem to be coming into their own again 
Shooting will soon begin on Judith Ross- 
ners bestseller liking for Mr Good- 
bat diiected by Richard Brooks and 
starring Tuesday Weld and Diane Kea 
ton Sissy Spacek. Shelley Duvall and Ja¬ 
nice Rule form the trio in Three Women, 
a film that Diiector Robert Altman says, 
somewhat obscurely, is based on one of 
his dreams Equally mysterious, al¬ 
though for different reasons, is Demon 
Seed in that science-fiction thnllei Ju¬ 
lie Christie is impregnated—don't ask 
how—by a computer 

Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave 
star in Julia, a film taken from Lillian 
Heilman's autobiography The produc¬ 
ers went out of their way for authentic¬ 
ity For a scene depicting the festive 
party after Heilman's first Broadway tri¬ 
umphs Sardi's restaurant, off Schubert 
Alley, was duplicated right down to the 
caricatures of actors on the walls—all 
in London, of course 

Women, who dominated the screens 
in the *30s and ‘40s. still make Holly¬ 
wood a little nervous, however “It has 
yet to be proven that there's a market 
for strong female roles," says Paramount 
Executive Richard Sylbert “Tradition¬ 
ally, women go to the movies to see Rob¬ 
ert Redford and Paul Newman But 
maybe times are changing" Producer 
Oan Melmck takes a somewhat more 
optimistic view “If a few of these |»c- 
tures do very wetl at the box office, we 
fedisogi^ the 19446ell over agaiQ.” 




Liberating Wbmen from Freud 


Feminists consider Sigmund Freud 
one of history's leading male chauvimst 
pigs No wonder The master taught that 
women are far more masochistic and 
narcissisuc than men and more prone to 
neurosis, that they are rigid and un¬ 
changeable by the age of 30. and unable 
to equal the high moral character of 
men These doleful viewa flow from a 
single Freudian concept penis envy As 
Freud saw it, female identity grows from 
an infant girl's shocking discovery that 
she lacks a penis Later, in about the 
thud year of life, she carries this sense of 
castration and infenonty into the Oedi- 
pal cycle, blammg the mother for the 
loss of the penis, turning to the father as 
a love object, and con vertmg the wish for 
a penis into a wish for a child Childbear¬ 
ing and most of women's aspirations are 
thus, per Freud, attempts to compensate 
for the missing male organ, and penis 
envy becomes “the bedrock” of women's 
unconscious frustrations throughout life 

Despite dissent from a few of his ear¬ 
ly followers. Freud's views quickly hard¬ 
ened into psychoanalytic dogma Now, 
under pressure fiom feminists, orthodox 
Freudians seem to be giving ground 
“Anatomy is not destiny,” says Psycho¬ 
analyst Robert Stoller, one of the voices 
for change “Destiny is what people 
make of anatomy ” 

Doomed Castrates. Indeed, in a 
forthcoming special issue orf female psy¬ 
chology, the Joutnal of the Ameiican 
Psychoanalytic Association reveals a 
willingness to levise Freud One com¬ 
mon refrain among the writers male 
prejudice and parental expectations cre¬ 
ate many more problems for women 
than Freudianism has so far acknowl¬ 
edged Writes Virginia Clower of Wash¬ 
ington, DC “To the extent that our 
society continues to educate mothers 
and fathers who see then female chil¬ 
dren as biological ca.strates doomed to 
inferior psychological, moral and social 
development, we will continue to pro¬ 
duce women who regard themselves as 
second class ” 

In general, the writers seek to pre¬ 
serve Freud's notions of penis envy and 
the castration complex, but argue that 
the effects are hardly as malign as Freud 
thought Analysts William Grossman 
and Walter Stewart suggest that penis 
envy in adult women should be inter¬ 
preted as the “manifest content" of a 
problem—in other woids, it is merely a 
metaphor for whatever may be troubling 
a woman, and not a "bedrock" problem 

Other articles m the journal play 
down the importance of the castration 
complex, which Freud believed always 
preceded the Oedipus complex, he felt 
that the dfive to love and bear children 
ai^es from woman’s sense of bemg mu¬ 


tilated, her feeling of loss Psychiatrist 
Henri Parens, for one, leports that his 
observations of children show that a 
sense of castration and penis envy some¬ 
times occur after the Oedipal piobicm 
Thus female love can no longer be con¬ 
sidered a defense or compensation for a 
lost penis Other writers doubt that fe¬ 
male gender identity—a child's sense of 


mUD WITH OAUONTES ANNA (I9SSI 
A sense of being mufilafed 

being a girl—stems entirely from a sense 
of castration and penis envy 

Though these revisions are small 
and perhaps arcane to the nonanalyst, 
they erode the idea that penis envy is 
the dominant, devastating factor in fe¬ 
male experience In fact, Clower sug¬ 
gests that there will be more changes 
when Freudians digest the mass of data 
accumulated in lecent years about sex¬ 
uality and child behavior Says she 
“Today more than 40 years after 
Freud's original propositions, we are still 
talking about penis envy, female castra¬ 
tion and woman's masculinity complex 
Freud revised his theories many times 
as he accumulated new data and 
reached fresh insights Contemporary 
analysts should do no less " 
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In ancient China, wood was classi¬ 
fied as an element, one of the irreduc¬ 
ible components of the universe, along 
with air, fire, water and earth It was 
also an element of society There, and 
even more so in Japan, cmlized life was 
inconceivable without wood, which fur¬ 
nished a world of artifacts, from the larg¬ 
est temple to the smallest lacquered box 
The nature of wood—us grain, luster, 
density, color and growth—is one of the 
material obsessions of Oriental art Of 
all substances from which sculpture 
could be made, wood was the closest to 
life But other materials were more du¬ 
rable Most surviving Chinese sculpture, 
from the Chou dynasty (1122-222 BC) 
onwards, is in substances that do not 
bum, rot or get worm-eaten stone, ce¬ 
ramic, bronze Nevertheless, the tradi¬ 
tion of wooden sculpture was immense 
It cannot be exhausted in one show, but 
this week a delectable exhibition of 70 
objects, all from Western colleaions, 
opens at Manhattan's Asia House Gal¬ 
lery bntitled “Masterworks in Wood 
China and Japan," it was organized for 
the Portland Museum of Art—where it 
opened last November—by 4rt Histo¬ 
rian Donald Jenkins 

A Log is a Leg It a Leg. "Mas- 
teiworks m Wood" covers a lot of 
ground, once ovei and rather lightly 
One of the oldest objects m it, a lean 
and time-scarred funerary horse, was 
made in China late in the Eastern Chou 
dynasty, some 2,100 years ago. the moie 
recent woiks include a scholar's writ¬ 
ing box and an incised sign from a sake 
shop in 19th century Japan The works 
are predominantly Buddhist, although 
there are two or three exceptional Shin¬ 
to cult objects The stylistic range is also 
very broad Some of the pieces are, in es¬ 
sence, conventional religious decoration 
—like the spectacular head of a homed 
dragon (tee color page), its jaws nppling 
like the blade of a Malay kris. which 
was carried on a lance to repel evil spir¬ 
its during religious processions in Nara, 
near Kyoto Other sculptures are of an 
intense and archaic severity, hke the vo¬ 
tive dolls found in 3rd century tombs in 
what had been the Chinese kingdom of 
Ch u Still other pieces, such as the 13th 
century Chinese figure of the Bodhisatt- 
va of Compassion, Kuan-Yin. have ex¬ 
traordinary, almost liquid grace and an- 
j imation that seem to contradict the 
I grainmess and density of the wood itself 
A wood carver is more limited by 
c the size of his raw material than any 
I other sculptor A log is a log, it cannot 
; be melted down or extended One can 
: order marble to size, but no tree m Chi- 
* na or Japan could possibly give a sculp¬ 
tor a large enough balk ^ timber to 
carve something aa tng as Michelange¬ 


lo's Davtii Even if there was such a tree, 
there would be insuperable problems of 
technique Wood is grainy It fisvors con¬ 
tinuous. compressed shapes with a 
strong axis along the grain Anything 
that sticks sideways from the block—an 
arm. say—is weak and splits off Hence 
the elongated, torpedo-tike form of a 
Shmto deity from Japan's Kamakura 
period (12th-14th centuries)—a courtier, 
oddly clownlike in his peaked cap and 
baggy pants, but carved with a reduc- 
uve formal elegance that might have m- 
spired Brancusi seven centuries later 
All Its shapes are circumscribed by the 
block, one could roll it downhill 

Joints and Antique Gravity. Be¬ 
ing made from a single block, the figuie 
has cracked badly wood dnes faster on 
the surface than at the core To avoid 
this kind of damage, some Chinese and 
Japanese sculptors hollowed out their 
work from behind This could not be 
done with freestanding pieces, but it suit¬ 
ed the nature of some ritual objects—im¬ 
ages kept in a fixed spot and seen from 
the front In general, as the woodcarving 
tradition developed, artists preferred to 
assemble their work from segments of 
wood pinned and jointed together The 
Japanese, who did most to develop this 
method, called it yotegi In this show, 
the masterpiece of the technique, bor¬ 
rowed from the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. IS a late 13th century Zen carving 
of a pnest, the Hoto Kokusht (literally, 
Lamp-of-the-Law National Teacher) 
Muhon Kakushin 

Early sacerdotal portraits of this 
kind are seldom seen in the West, be¬ 
cause moat of the surviving ones remain 
in their temples and are the most sa¬ 
cred of cult objects The Zen master sits 
in the lotus position on a plain bench, 
his robe falls almost to the ground, a 
pair of empty slippers fit below its hem 
its spread belies the slenderness of the 
old pnest, who was probably about 80 
when the likeness was made H's fitce 
is all parchment and bone The prow of 
a nose and the jutting underiip have a 
fierce antique gravity, like Renaissance 
portrait sculpture—one thinks of the 
faces of Verrocchio's Colleoni or Don¬ 
atello's Ganamelata Every cut of the 
chisel seems to possess the final, unla¬ 
bored rightness of a brush stroke by a 
master of sumi-e (ink painting) There 
is probably not a sculpture on view in 
Amenca this week that gives a clearer 
impression of the mystery of great por¬ 
traiture how realism, a recognizable 
type and shape, can be conveyed 
through complete stylization Like a 
Giacometti, the figure of Muhon Ka¬ 
kushin is both there and not there close 
to the eye, but fdded about by its own 
.distances. ffebwmsgbet 
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Clockwise from top 
polychromed ritual 
dragon s head from 
temple in Nara, 
multipiece wooden 
portrait sculpture of 
Zen Master Muhon 
Kakushin, a Shinto 
deity, all from 
I2th-I4th centuries. 














COVtR STORY 

IKBUnUOFNEWYOIK 


The National Guard had sealed off lower Manhattan when the 
great beast was first sighted, and helicopter gunships buzzed like 
giant killer bees over the ^st River But the beast was unde¬ 
terred Lusting for some nameless trophy, he climbed down from 
the top of the New York Post building and lumbered up Second Av¬ 
enue toward the deserted offices o/New York magazine. 

To many New Yorkers, that tale would have seemed only 
slightly more bizarre than the melodrama unfolding on their 
front pages and television screens last week Rupert Murdoch 
—the furry-browed. soft-spoken, intensely competitive Austra¬ 
lian owner of ten major newspapers, 13 magazines and dozens 
of lessei publications—had no sooner established himself as the 
owner of the city’s only afternoon pa¬ 
per, the Post (circ 500,000), than he 
was making a surprise bid to buy con¬ 
trol of the New York Magazine Co 
New York Founding Editor Clay Fel- 
ker, meanwhile, canvassed million¬ 
aires around the world for help in 
fighting the takeover attempt, and 
even asked the Justice Department 
to examine the antitrust implications 
of the whole affair After a pageant 
of dramatic late-night board meet¬ 
ings and a spirited ballet of lawyers 
swirling into court, however, Nnr 
York magazine finally got a neu mas¬ 
ter—and America a new press lord 

That spectacle would have made 
a King Kong si/e story foi New 
York, the small but influential week¬ 
ly that celebrates the life-styles of the 
city's rich its powerful and its house- 
plant owners (Felkcr's editors indeed 
commissioned Cartoonist David Le¬ 
vine to draw a stinging cover por¬ 
trait of Murdoch as one of those 
South American killer bees beloved 
of Murdoch-style tabloids, Felker 
thought better of it eventually ) But 
there almost was no new issue of New 
York Nearly all the magazine's 125- 
member staff walked out in support 
of Felker, and only some last-min- 
ute help from the new owner got the issue to press Felker. mean¬ 
while, went off to start a new magazine 

The siege of New York was not just another neighborhood 
rumble on the tight little island that is the nation's publishing cap¬ 
ital New York Maga-’ine Co, with revenues of $26 million last 
year, not only publishes the much-imitated New York (circ 375,- 
000) and the nation's leading counterculture weekly newspaper, 
the Village Voice (circ 162.000), but has already started its own 
invasion of the West Coast with the successful launching last 
April of New West (circ 290,000) The company's takeover by 
Rupert Murdoch marks an important new addition to the largely 
sex-and-scandal press empire that Murdoch is building in Aus- 
traha. Britain and the U S It also marks Murdoch's emergence as 
a maior presence in U S journalism Having committed roughly 
$45 million to lus twin gambles within the past two months, Mur¬ 
doch appears to control ample amounts of money, and. as he 
proved last week, he is accomplished at quick takeovers 

The story of Murdoch's latest foray begins wiUi Clay Felker. 


the gifted but erratic editor who virtually invented New York 
{see box) He first met Murdoch about four years ago at the Vir¬ 
ginia home of Washington Post Chairman Katharine Graham 
Felker takes credit for introducing Murdoch to Post Publisher 
Dorothy Schiff, and after Murdoch bought SchifTs ailing Post, 
Felker offered advice on ways to improve the paper The two 
men were fiequent companions and even cxploicd a few joint 
ventures, including a I ondon version of New York and a London- 
style Sunday newspaper for New York City 

In one of their early conveisations Felker who owns only 
10 2% of New York Magazine Co, complained about his board 
of directors Felket had been feuding with the directois since 
1971, when he threatened to resign if they did not make him 

chairman They did not, and neither 
did he resign 1 he board, in turn, has 
long been unhappy .iboul Felker's 
high living and low piofits I,ast year 
It turned down his demand foi a 25‘''f 
raise in his $120000 annual salary, 
a house of his own m I ong Island's 
Gatsbyesque Hamptons and compa¬ 
ny purchase of his seigneurial Man¬ 
hattan duplex The firm in 1976 suf¬ 
fered Its first operating loss in years 
($700,000) One reason Felket spent 
tour times his original $1 million es¬ 
timate to launch New West renting 
expensive office space, bunking vis¬ 
iting staff members in lavish hotel 
suites and even leasing Alfa Romeos 
for two transplanted New York ed¬ 
itors The major expense, however, 
has been New West's reliance on un¬ 
profitable cut-rate introductory sub¬ 
scriptions -which IS not to say the 
magazine will not turn out to be a 
large success Meanwhile NYM 
stock limped along on the over-the- 
counter market last year at $2 to $3 
a share, down from an original $10 
Less than two months ago, Fel- 
kcr casualty asked Murdoch if he 
would be interested in helping Fel- 
ker shore up his defenses against the 
board by buying an mtr'rcst in the 
company His specific target was Carter Burden a socialite city 
councilman who had got 23 8'! of NYM stock when lelker 
bought Burden's Village Voice two years ago Murdix:h said yes, 
but only if he could control the company He even offered to sell 
Felker New West Felker, who wanted complete control him¬ 
self, was not sure he liked those ideas, and the whole matter was 
dropped 

Or so Felker thought Without Felker’s knowledge, Mur¬ 
doch began negotiating directly with Burden and a number of 
other leading shareholders Felker had first claim on any sale of 
Burden's shares, so he sought the help of Katharine Graham 
She agreed to bid $7 a share, then $7 50, then $8 25, matching 
Murdoch's offer at every step But while Graham and Felker 
dealt with an increasingly uncooperative Burden by telephone 
to Sun Valley Idaho, where Burden was on a skiing trip, Mur¬ 
doch was schussing toward the lesort aboard a private jet There, 
on New Yeai's Day, he closed the deal 

Over that weekend Murdoch afnassed not only Burden s 




23 8% interest but a total of just over 50% 
of the company from 13 shareholdera To¬ 
tal pnce S7 6 million At a directors’ meet¬ 
ing on Monday. Murdoch demanded two 
seats on the board—and got them—but 
said “Clay, I thmk you’re an editorial ge¬ 
nius I want you to stay and run the mag- 
aone “ Felker refused Murdoch later ob¬ 
served “Clay IS an editor who wants to be 
a businessman I am a businessman who 
wants to be an editor ’’ 

But Felker was beaten even before he 
started His first mistake had been the 
transfer of nearly a quarter of the compa¬ 
ny to Burden (whom he last week called 
“an incompetent dilettante”) two years ago 
for the Village Voice As for his second mis¬ 
take, the Voice's own press columnist, Al¬ 
exander Cockbum, explained it nicely 
“Having popped his head into the hon's 
cage to ask the beast within about prob¬ 
lems allied with meat eaUng, Clay took 
himself off about his business, leaving the 
door of the lion cage thoughtlessly ajar ’’ 

Felker struggled to close it His law¬ 
yers got a temporary uyunction from U S 
District Court Judge Thomas P Griesa 
against Burden's sale of stock to Murdoch 
Griesa scheduled a hearing on the matter 
but Felker and his allies kept delaying it as they scoured the 
globe for new sources of cash British Industrialist Sir James Gold¬ 
smith, Cincinnati Financier Carl Lindner, and an unidentified 
New York real estate baron But after contemplating the pros¬ 
pects of a protracted court fight with Murdoch Felker's pro¬ 
spective backers all declined the challenge 

Felker might have conceded defeat sooner if it had not 
been for the almost unanimous opposition of his New York 
staff, which he himself helped stir up. to the thought of work¬ 
ing for Murdoch They caucused, held press conferences and 
filially walked out Felker had to traipse around the streets 
one afternoon late m the week, peering into restaurant win¬ 
dows trying to locate his tuiops so that the magarine could go 
to press He found them in a nearby McDonald’s, but they 
refused to move Felker and Design Director Milton Glaser 
tried to put out the issue themselves, and 
gave up, the staff had hidden the press- 
ready pages all over the office Finally Mur¬ 
doch sent over a crew of his own editors, 
who with the help of some NYM di¬ 
rectors, found the material and flew it at 
dawn to the printing plant in Buffalo, a 
day late 

Why all the indignation by New York 
staffers at the Australian'^ Some press and 
character students thought Felker and 
Murdoch were made for each other New 
York IS not above publishing trash itself, 
but ‘classy trash," as Writer Richard 
Reeves put it Murdoch, he feared, would 
bnng “trash trash ’ Said Reeves “I would 
be ashamed to have my name associated 
with It ” Felker s faithful hussars also hoped 
their solidarity would strengthen his posi¬ 
tion in dealing with Murdoch Felker in¬ 
sists that It did “Murdoch would have 
rolled over me much quickei without it" 

M urdoch rolled over him soon 
enough Under orders from Judge 
Gnesa, the two iivals Anally sat 
down at week's end “It was an un¬ 
happy meetmg," says Felker, “to sit there 
with a former fnend, to have to negotiate 
the end of one's dream “ Felker that night 
sent a lawyer to Murdoch's apartment to 


work out details of a suirender. Stortly be¬ 
fore dawn both sides accepted it, and Fti* 
ker l»x>ke the news to his staff in a tearfiil 
barroom gathering. /• 

All things considered, Felker did not 
do badly He will be paid $1.5 million for 
his diaies, phis his $120,000 salary for 
three years, and he will be given an extra 
year to repay $300,000 that the company 
lent him Felker will leave New York im¬ 
mediately and cannot work for or buy 
two direct competitors. Las Angeles and 
New York’s Cue Managing editms of New 
York, the VoUx and New West, as well as 
the ten most senior New York writers, 
will be given two-year contracts As for 
Felker, “I'm going to start a new pubh- 
cation," he told TIME He was sketchy on 
details, but said that he had received three 
offers of backing last week and that Mil¬ 
ton Glaser would join him m the new ven¬ 
ture. which would be based m New York 
Said Felker “We're going to do it aU 
over again ” 

Felker’s employees, and not a few read¬ 
ers, were left to ponder an uncertam fate 
at the hands of their new publisher—whose 
foreign magazines include little more so¬ 
phisticated than Bntain’s Licensed Book¬ 
maker and Betting Office Proprietor But from the tables up at 
Elaine's to the paneled Wall Street suites, observers of the Amer¬ 
ican press were wondering Who is this formidable foreigner, 
and what does he want'’ 

Keith Rupert Murdoch was born 45 years ago mto a pros¬ 
perous Melbourne newspaper fanuly His grandfather, a jxxir 
Presbyterian ministet, migrated to Australia from Scotland m 
1884 Rupert's father. Sir Keith Murdoch, started as a reporter 
for the Melbourne Age, earned worldwide fame for exposing 
squalid conditions and low morale among Australian soldiers at 
Gallipoli and went on to serve as chairman of Australia's Her¬ 
ald newspaper group “My father was a great influence and a 
great example," says Murdoch “I was steeped in journalism ’’ 
Murdoch and his three sisters enjoyed a pastoral childhood, 
shuttling between the family's comfortable home in suburban 
Melbourne and a rolhng sheep ranch m the 
country—^until the only son was ten, and 
his parents dispatched him to fashionable 
Geelong Grammar School “As a child of 
someone fairly prominent m the media, I 
got more than my share of abuse and leg- 
pulling,” recalls Murdoch—and less than 
his share of schooling Shy, academically 
slow and athletically mept, Rupert was 
scorned by both students and masters. Per¬ 
haps to enhance his stature, he became a 
professed radical His nickname. “Red Ru¬ 
pert ” From Geelong he went to Oxford, 
where he was once tinned from a student 
political club for the ungentlemanly sin of 
campaigning for office 

As Murdoch was about to finish his 
studies—he graduated without distmction 
—his father died Though Sir Keith had 
been chief executive of one of the na¬ 
tion’s largest newspaper chains, he held 
little stock, and death dutiM ate up most 
of that. The Murdoch family was left with 
a tired pau* of newspapers in the southern 
Australian city of Adelaide and a radio 
station in remote Broken Hill Says a Mend; 
“That experience taught him the impor¬ 
tance of 51% control” Rupert set out to 
accomplish what his father had not. First 
he talked ffir Keith’s longtime friend, the 
capricious Lord Beaverbnxric, into ktUng 
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'' The quitttessential, slightly hoarse 
upper-class Manhattan honk, Tom 
Wolfe once theorized m New Ywk mag¬ 
azine. can only be produced by the prop¬ 
er Eastern braiding schools, too many 
cigarettes over too many years and a 
great deal of whisky and gm New York’s 
founding editor Clay Schuette Felker, 
51, attended a public high school m 
Webster Croves, Mo, has never smoked 
and rarely dnnks anything stronger 
than cambric tea Hts accent remains 
stubbornly and giottally Midwestern na¬ 
sal He flunks the honk test 

Nonetheless, Felker's weekly Alma¬ 
nac de Gotham lays down standards of 
aspiration, acceptance and rejection as 
rigid as any set by Louis Quatorze Along 
with genuinely useful “urban survival” 
features, it gives the insecure a superior 
I feelmg of being inside, oflenng them a 
blend of fact and fantasy It portrays an 
unreal stream-of-consumption world 
whose Gucci'd. Pucci’d deni/ens glide 
between Parke-Bemet (the t is not si¬ 
lent) and La Grenouille (the maltre d's 
name is Jean), send their children to the 
Dalton School, winter in St Maarten or 
Gstaad, summer m the Hamptons, pa¬ 
tronize the pnciest boutiques but also 
thnft-shop. and know exactly where to 
And the best buys m catered canapds, 
scuba lessons, English butlers, conver¬ 
sational Italian, take-out lasagna, abor¬ 
tions, exterminators, ’76 Beaujolais, 
yachts, docks, clocks, stocks, rocks lox 
and woks Also njsuafel. macramC and 
dog psychologists who make house calls 
With all this, plus extramarital aSairs 
to save their marriages and therapeutic 
sex with their shrmks. New York a New 
Yorkers lead busy, busy lives 
■ 

Clay Felker, the creator and cura¬ 
tor of this ineffably rewarding world, 
screams a lot He insults people He falls 
asleep at dmner parties His wispy, gray¬ 
ing locks go uncombed, his custom- 
made Savile Row suits look as if they 
had been bought at a manufacturer's fire 
sale—they do not disguise his paunch 
He IS variously described by associates 
and acquamtances as autocratic, devi¬ 
ous, dishonest, rapacious, egotistical, 
power mad, paranoid, a buUy and a boor 
Almost in the same breath, the same 
people call Felker a genius 

“He’s always been tough, restless 
and dnven,” says George A Hir8ch,now 
publisher of New Times, who quit as pub¬ 
lisher of New York after four years of 
corporate karate with Clay When New 
York was still strugghng for survival, he 
adds. “Clay would pace the room, hy¬ 
perventilating as he does when he’s ex¬ 
cited, and say, T think there's a great 
chance for us Maybe we can take over 
ABC or Time Inc I don’t know how 
it*8 done, but 1 know they do these 
things”’ 'Ml' 



Felker is, above all, according to one 
longtime staffer, “a collector and a 
chmber If you’re not important or have 
nothing interesting to say. Clay won’t re¬ 
member you, even if he’s met you 20 
times ” hblton Glasei. the gifted design¬ 
er who is responsible for New York‘s hip, 
hyped visual package, concedes that his 
longtime friend Felkei is “very abrasive, 
very argumentative," but insists that 
“the chemistry works It's all a great 
mystery ” BestseUing Author Gail Shee- 
hy (Passages), Felker’s steady compan¬ 
ion, considers him a fascinating talker 
but adds, “He’s the most impatient man 
I’ve ever known He’s incapable of 
spending ten minutes at the typewriter ” 
Sbeehy adds that Felker is “almost wor¬ 
shipful” of good writers 

Felker is an idea editor, not a pen¬ 
cil editor He has had remarkably ac¬ 
curate antennae for coming fashions 
—and a knack for catchy headlines that 
are often better than the articles and 
make each fad seem momentous The 
list of writers foi whom he has provid¬ 
ed a springboard is also impressive As 
features editor of Esquire fiom 1957 to 
1962, he helped steei Norman Mailer 
into reportage and published some of the 
first so-called New Journalists, most no¬ 
tably Tom Wolfe On the old New York 
Herald Tribune, where he edited the 
Sunday magazine that was to be rein¬ 
carnated as New York he gave free rein 
to such emerging stars as Jimmy Bres- 
lin, Dick &haap, George (’ Adam 
Smith”) Goodman Many of the best and 
the brightest have left in rage and frus¬ 
tration—or on the wave of New York- 
home success Felker. Jays Ms editor 
and Felker protegee Gloria Stemem. is 
“the lightning rod of animosity—and of 
creativity ’ 

Felker does not add to his credibil¬ 
ity by listing his birth date in Who's Who 
as Oct 2, 1928, when he was actually 
born on Oct 2, 1925 As adamantly as 
Harry S Truman, he has refused to dis¬ 
close his muddle name—possibly be¬ 
cause Schuette rhymes with “snooty” m 


Missouii honk His father. Carl Felker, 
now 82, was a veteran newsman who be¬ 
came the editor of the immensely suc¬ 
cessful Sporting News (circ 330,000) 
Carl Felker never won a single share of 
stock in Spwting News a foilure that 
still weighs on Clay’s mind When Clay 
was eight, he started his own hecto¬ 
graph-printed newspaper (ads 25e a 
shot) Soon aftei he graduated from 
Duke, he got a job at Lil b 

Some New York staflers—who are 
not generally overpaid—have loudly ob¬ 
jected to Felker s costly personal and 
professional style When the magazine 
moved m 1974 to expensive new quar¬ 
ters on Manhattan's Second Avenue, the 
boss installed a gym He also carved out 
a staff dining room (he had it redec¬ 
orated several times) and installed a 
$25,000-a-year chef, who signed each 
day’s menus “Felipe—Executive Chef” 
■ 

Then there was Felker's private of¬ 
fice After years of inhabiting cubicles 
filled to ovei Rowing with books, manu¬ 
scripts, scratch pads, plastic cups un 
paid bills, echoes of old sci earns and the 
yellowing envelopes on which he jots his 
inspirations, Felker decided to create for 
himself a baronial HQ The walls were 
walnut-paneled, the floors Onentally 
carpeted All went executive suitely un¬ 
til. says Managing Editor Byron Dobell, 
“Clay heard people discussing things 
outside his office door, and he couldn't 
bear not hearing all of it ” So Clay 
moved his battered old desk—a Tub 
memento—into the editorial bullpen, 
where he could overhear everything 

A bachelor for eight years since his 
divorce fiom Actress Pamela Tiffin (he 
claimed at times that she was a strep¬ 
tococcus “carrier," and he was constant¬ 
ly infected by her tonsils). Felker main¬ 
tains an East 57th Street superduplex 
with a live-in housekeeper-cook named 
Beria, whom he sent to cooking school 
Says one ex-ptotege ' Clay told me that 
you should always live beyond your 
means so that people will think you’re 
doing well ’ Adds Richard Reeves “J 
think Clay Felker made a great mistake 
in not being born rich ’’ 
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hun apprentice as a S40-a-week subeditor ck 
the London Dat/y Express Then, at age 22, 

Murdoch went home to help run the Ad¬ 
elaide A^ewand Sunday Mad 

He learned fast When a nval daily qid- 
etiy tried to buy the papers away from him. 

Murdoch front-paged the offer, accompanying 
It with an editorial thundering against the evils 
of press monopoly When an aborigine was ac- 
cu^ of murder on dubious evidence, Mur¬ 
doch's papers sprang to his defense, that un¬ 
popular act earned his small company a trial 
and subsequent acquittal on charges of sedi¬ 
tious bbel 

While building the family fortune, Mur¬ 
doch loved to visit the radio station at Broken 
Hill, a mining city There the prune diversion 
was Murdoch’s bvonte pastime, gambling 
—specifically, the Austrahan national game 
of two-up, wluch IS nothing more than flip¬ 
ping two coins at once (two heads you win, 
two tails you lose, one of each, toss again) As 
Murdoch is quoted by his biographer, onetime 
London Journalist Simon Regan “I love to 
play It You bet on a run You go in with a cou¬ 
ple of quid and two, four, eight, you double it 
all the tune If you're betting on, say, heads, you can make hun¬ 
dreds if you get a run Then it comes down tails and you're all 
through The real game is the gamble on exactly when to stop ” 

Murdoch had never played two-up with a newspaper, and 
he was eager to try for a run So in 1956 he bought a Sunday 
paper in Perth for S400,000, then four years later spent S4 
miUion for the Sydney Dady Mirror, a racy tabloid weakened 
by mcessant circulation wars His Sydney invasion literally 
touched off new fighting When Murdoch outbid a rival put> 
lisher for an Anglican Church printing plant, the nval tned to 
occupy the building Murdoch allies rounded up a gang of 
hammer-wieldmg thugs and recaptured the plant after a bloody 
fight At the same time. Murdoch turned the Mirror mto a 
catalogue of cnme and cheesecake, and it battled the nval 
fun to a standstill 

The Sydney exponent. gave Murdoch a taste for combat 
—and a lot of cash By 1968 his holdings mcluded newspa|iers, 
magazines and broadcasting stations wonh an estunated $50 mil¬ 
lion He decided it was time to mvade London For $20 milliom 
he outbid Bntish Book Publisher Roben Maxwell to win a con- 
troUing interest m News of the World a Sunday scandal sheet 
(arc 6 million) A year later, he bought the ailing daily Sun 
(arc 950,000) for the bargam-basement price of $^,000 The 
Sun was a paper aimed at high-nunded Labor Party supponers 
then, but Murdoch imported his Sydney-tested approach, and cir¬ 
culation picked up He shocked many Bntons, for example, by re¬ 
hashing the randy memoirs of Call Girl Chnstine Keeler m his 

MUSDOCH a FEIKER WERE ERIENOS ON LONG IStAND IN 197S 



KIKER INFORMS HIS STAFF THAT HE HAS GIVEN UF HIS FIGHT FOR THEIR MAGAZINE 
He had "left the door of the lion cage thoughtlessly a/ar " 

News of the World Private Eye a London satirical magazine, la¬ 
beled him the "Dirty Digger "• Talk Show Host David Frost 
dragged him onto TV one evening and publicly belabored him 
over the Keeler affair (Murdoch some months later bought a 
major mterest in London Weekend Television, a production com¬ 
pany partly owned by Frost, and fired dozens) Murdoch mostly 
ignor^ his incessant vilification in the British press and kept 
pointing to his papers’ increasing circulation But the attacks ev¬ 
idently remforced his grammar school anxiety over being con¬ 
sidered an outsider “I guess I have grown a bit introverted ” 
Murdoch concedes "You get bruised in life " 





I till, Murdoch went cruising for anothei bruising Says one 
fnend ‘Australia is a small society and Bntain is a de- 
I caying one So he went to America ” Murdoch started in 
San Antonio, one of only three major U S cities with com¬ 
peting afiernoon dailies (the others Baltimore and Philadelphia) 
In a single day he flew into San Antomo and, without even tour¬ 
ing the plant of the Expiem-News. bought it for $18 million His 
next effort was an unsuccessful bid for the Washington Star 
“We knew it was very difficult to buy any large viable news¬ 
paper m the U S. except for astronomical figures." be recalls 
“So I said, ‘Let's start something in the popular field' ” Result 
the National Star, a spirited tabloid teeramg with sports, advice 
and mild thrills (“Ferocious swarms of man-killing bees are buzz¬ 
ing their way toward North Amenca ") It almost was Mur¬ 
doch's own Gallipoli He lavished $6 million on TV promotion 
and went through five editors, finally turning moie toward wom¬ 
en’s service features Now known as the Star (circ 1 6 million). 
It is marginally profitable 

Last year Murdoch was thinking about launching a new dai¬ 
ly in New York or Boston when aging Publisher Dorothy Schiif, 
73. told him she was thinking of selling her New York Poa Mur¬ 
doch pounced, wrapping up the $30 million sale in three weeks 
of secret negotiations Thus it was only a few weeks ago that a sig¬ 
nificant number of Amencans first heard of the Austrahan and 
wondered where he had been all this time. Surprise Murdoch 
had been living in the U S full time for nearly three years 

For a man whose newsjiapers cavort through the private 
lives of others, Murdoch is fiercely protective of hts own He rare¬ 
ly grants uiterviews or allows photographers to snap pictures of 
his four children a daughter. Prudence. 18, Born a first mar¬ 
riage and three children, Ehsabeth, 8, Lachlan, 5, and James, 4, 
by his wife Anna, 32, a stunningly attractive, quick-witted 
former Sydney Dally Mirror reporter, whom he mamed ui 

; *‘‘Digser" a «tlaga term lint uaed in the IBSOe to tfeecnbe » nuner m the Ato- 
e tialnn gold Sekb Ii was popular m World War I as a nickname for an Aui- 
c tiahaa soldier, and today » sometimes employed as a generic name for any 
3 Austialian 
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RUmT AT THE AOE OF FIVE WITH HIS FATHER, SIR KUTH MUIRDOCH 
"Thaf experisnce taught him the value of 51 % control" 


1967 Six years ago. in London. Anna was the target of a kidnap 
attempt in which the wife of a Murdoch lieutenant was mur¬ 
dered Murdoch did not stop his plebeian practice of taking the 
subway to work every day, but he hired bodyguards 

After the Star was bom in 1974. Murdoch sold his 120-acre 
farm outside London and moved his family to Manhattan There 
he IS shuttled by chaufteured Cadillac from his Star office to 
Dolly Schiffs old suite at the Past to his twelve-room Fifth Av¬ 
enue duplex, which is crowded with English antiques and mod¬ 
em Australian art At a restoied colonial farmhouse upstate 
Rupert keeps trim by riding, skiing, swimming (40 laps in his 
pool) and thrashing around on a tennis court He once chal¬ 
lenged a group of his editors to play him, without their tennis 
shoes “We have an old-fashioned marriage ” says Anna, who is 
studying for a bachelor's degree at New York's Fordham Uni- 
veisity “He's good with the children, although he's not a wiest- 
ly daddy He's afraid he’ll rumple his tie *' 

Murdoch IS seldom seen without tie. vest and stylish Savile 
Row suit The Murdochs occasionally entertain at home More 
often, they hke to mvite a few friends (among them Murdoch Ex¬ 
ecutives Richard Sarazen and George 'Viles and. until now. Clay 
Felker) to dine at a tony restaurant like Le Madrigal Out-of- 
town visitors are taken for a Kong’s-eye view of Manhattan and 
a feast at the top of the World Trade Center, and Rupert some¬ 
times takes Anna for a quiet lobster dinner at The Palm res¬ 
taurant “I'm a bit dull and humorless, not the sort of person 
who makes social fnends easily,'* Murdoch contends “This 
sounds corny, but my best friend is my wife *' 

Second best is probably the telephone A reluctant memo 
writer (though a prohfic doodler), Murdoch directs his far-flimg 
empire almost entirely by phone For an hour most nights, he con¬ 
ducts a long-distance sdance (at S3 a minute) with Kdn May, his 
Australian proconsul, from the 18th century desk in his study 
Murdoch can be a telephonic terror Pubs full of sacked editors 
in London and Sydney curse his quick temper, his reluctance to 
dispense praise—or raises—and his Darwinian penchant for giv¬ 
ing two editors overlapping responsibihty and lettuig them ii^t 
it out “A cute piece of psychologysays one longtime Murdoch 
man, “but it makes h'e hellish for us all “ 

Though his newspapers are generally cash registers, Mur¬ 
doch does not coddle his journalists Salaries are barely com¬ 
petitive, and working conditions are sometimes worse “Eveiy- 
thing IS done on the cheap,'* says a Murdoch reporter in Austraha 
“Typewriters have to be shar^, and we’re always short of desks 
and chairs ” Once, (me blistenng summer afternoon, when Aus- 
tralian staffers in Melbourne threatened to stnke unless Mur¬ 
doch installed air conditioning, he strode the length of the office 
and shouted, “This is a bl(xxiy palace' I don’t know what you’re 
complaining about*’* The staff went back to work, air-cooling 
e(]ui|»nent was installed some time later 

Murdoch has his crotchets He cmcecndered all his racing cor- 
respondmits to wear hats (m the job and eitjoined other leport- 
m horn gring titiess. He is also reported to dislikebuede shoes. 


radicals, bearib and bermuda shorts. At one tune he had a fe¬ 
tish for clean desks He sometimes used to march through his 
newsrooms and sweep papers trom cluttered desks onto the flcmr, 
muttering. “The place is like a pigsty'" 

Why do people work for Murdoch'* For one thing, he can on 
occasion be startlingly generous, whisking an editor and his wife 
off on a Caribbean vacation after disrupting the man’s home life 
with extra work For another. Murdcmh is often right down in 
the pits with his own diggers When he is changing a news¬ 
paper’s format, he often spends late nights in the composing 
room, sleeves rolled up and tie askew He personally broke Aus¬ 
tralia’s biggest scoop in years, the 1976 disclosure that former 
Pnme Minister Gough Whitlam may have been involved in his 
party’s sohcitation of a SSOO.OOO campaign contnbution from 
Iraqi agents Murd(x:h wrote the story himself on deadline in 
ten nunutes On his first day at the Post last week, he showed up 
m the pressroom before dawn—a custom he plans to continue at 
least once a month The printers were shcxikcd Says Murdimh 
“They’d never seen a publishei before " 

H IS employees may see a lot of him, but they rarely learn 
much about his empire The Murdoch kingdom consists 
chiefly of Cruden Investments (named after his grandfa¬ 
ther’s Scottish parsonage), a family holding company owned 
jointly by Murd(x:h, hts mother and his three sisters Cruden 
owns 40% of Nows Ltd, which contiols the Australian hold¬ 
ings News Ltd , in turn, owns 48%' of News Tnternauonal Ltd., 
which controls the British holdings News International Ltd 
and News Ltd together own 100%' of his American holdings 
The S30 million Murdcxih paid for the Post came one-third each 
from London. Sydney and New York He bought his mterest in 
New York Magarine Co mostly with some $5 million in Icxise 
cash from Post coffers (He did not have to use Post money, Mur¬ 
doch is known as one of the best ciedit nsks on Wall Street) Al¬ 
together. Murdoch family-controlled properties are worth more 
than $100 milhon Rupert’s personal share of that is about $8 mil¬ 
lion His insistence on having a controlling interest in each op- 
eraUon effectively precludes any danger of a takeover and en¬ 
sures that he will be able to pass on a journalism empire to his 
heirs—which was his father's unfulfilled dream 

One legacy that Murdcxih has not done much to preserve is 
his mfluence on politics Not that he is unwilling to use his pa- 
pers\o change events—as he did in 1972 by helping to elect Aus¬ 
tralia's Labonte Pnme Minister Gough Whitlam (with secret, 
though legal, contnbutions of S90,(X)0) and again in 1975, when 
he campaigned vigorously in his publications for Whitlam’s oust¬ 
er on grounds of mcompetence So vigorously, in fact, that some 
of his Australian staff briefly walked out in protest But unlike 
Britain’s Lord Beaverbrcok—who once boast^, “We have a sys- 
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SuppoM that a fleet of Martian space- 
ships has landed on earth and disgorged 
hordes of small green creatures This ts 
how the event might be reported in some 
of the Murdoch periodicals- 

NEW YORK MAOAZINE. So you thought 
it would be easy to snaie a Martian for 
that special dinner party Think again 
From Bergdorfs to the Guggenheim, 
from Blooime's to Blame's, hostesses are 
tearing out their Sassoons over the scar¬ 
city of what Diane von Furstenberg has 
called “those adorable little green¬ 
backs ’* In this special issue we’ll reveal 
the 15 best ways to catch your own Mar¬ 
tian Also a chart outlining the Red 
Planet's power structure and a Who't 
Who among the rich (you won't believe 
what they use for money') John Simon 
rates the ten Martians whose intellectual 
gifts he despises the most, Gael Greene 
on extraterrestnal cuisine and oenophi- 
lia, Gail Sheehy asks “Is there free-float- 


tem, you know I speak at this end and there is a machine at the 
other end and it comes cnit as a leading article*'- Murdoch likes 
to allow his editonalists some discretion Says he “If I saw an ed¬ 
itorial I didn't agree with I wouldn't say 'Cut it out,' I'd say ‘Do 
you really know what you're doing'*' ” 

Murdoch's own political opimons are somewhat murky Red 
Rupert has over the years become a stout opponent of the “Eu- 
ropean-style socialism" tl it he sees stalking Britain, Austraha 
and the U S But evidently Murdoch did not see such a thr^t in 
Jimmy Carter, for he ordered his San Antonio papers to endorse 
the Dkmiocratic candidate, about whom he says, “I have som',: 
fears but lots of hopes " 

Murdoch's journalistic preferences are more distinct The 
U S paper he most respects is the Wall Street Journal ("They 
know what they are doing"), but he most eiuoys wallowing in 
the New York Times ("comprehensive, wonderful," though oc¬ 
casionally guilty of “stupidity and shallowness") He thinks 
American newspapers take themselves too seriously and he finds 
American reporters generally lazy “They tend to write essays," 
he says “The facts are not m the first two paragraphs The rote 
of a newspaper is to inform, but in such a way that people buy 
your paper It is not for us to say what public taste ought to be " 

M urdoch has followed that rule relentlessly, particularly 
in London, where he catered to the tastes of the work¬ 
ing and lower middle classes His first miyor purchase 
there, the News of the World, had long offered a hugely 
popular neo-Victorian mixture ofiMx and crime, but Murdoch 
added what he likes to call “mvenigative sting " A recent ex- 
posd of orgies m a fashionable secuon of London, for example, 
quoted one merrymaker's description of a blonde who “had ev¬ 
ery man in the room from midmght until 7 m the morning, en¬ 
couraged by her husband in his wheelchair " On the same front 
page a headlme proclaimed sailor who turned INTO A OIRL 
WITCH The story told how a merchant seaman, who had a sex- 
change operation 13 years ago, was now not only the common- 
law i^e of a docker m Southampton but the visiting high priest¬ 
ess of a local coven 

Murdoch's approach was even more stnkingly demonstrated 
m his renovation of the 5un He made it the first newspaper in 
Itotain to show bare breasts, and the cheeky bit of crumpet reg¬ 


ularly poised on page three helped drive circulation from 930,000 
in 1969 to 3,800,000 today Murdoch justifies such tactics on com¬ 
petitive grounds, but he also ofiTers an aesthetic defense “You 
never see a suggestive picture It's always a tasteful and glam¬ 
orous girl to brighten a lot of people's breakfast tables " 

When Parliament is in session, the Sun does run a page or 
more of tightly written political news, and often clearly explain” 
complicated issues But the Sun makes no effort to report the 
news of what is happemng in Britain, let alone the world It con¬ 
centrates on sports, gossip about TV stars and sex, mostly sex 
Sample headlmes I'Ll STILL SHARE A TENT WITH SHARON, 
OREEN-EYED SEX FIEND IS HUNTED. APACHE STRIP PUTS PAR¬ 
SON ON WARPATH— a Story about a male entertainer named 
Apache who stopped off his clothes while performing at a wom¬ 
en's bingo party to raise money to buy a water bed for a priest 

In his first American venture, San Antonio's morning Ex¬ 
press and the afternoon News. Murdoch again showed litUe in¬ 
terest in politics Neither paper staffed the state or national po¬ 
litical conventions, although each sends sportswnters as far away 
as Seattle to follow the Spurs, the city's pro basketball team Pit¬ 
ting the News against Hearst's Light, Murdoch began a circu¬ 
lation war that mcreased his paper’s sales by 18,000, to 78,000, 
while his nvals' dropped slightly, to 125,000 The fight brought 
out the worst m both publications After turning the News front 
page into a graphic jungle of black boxes and red arrows, Mur¬ 
doch provided a daily diet of rape and mayhem, tortured tots 
and killer bees One classic story “A divorced epileptic, who 
told police she was buned alive m a bathtub full of wet cement 
and later hanged upside down m the nude, left San Antomo for 
good this weekend The tmy, half-blmd woman, suffenng from di¬ 
abetes. recounted for the News a bizarre horror story Sled with 
rape, torture and starvation " 

Today the front page of the News is virtually devmd of sub¬ 
stantial news On Dk 20 the paper led with a review that pro¬ 
claimed. * Not going to see King Kong is like passing up a chuice 
to see one of the wonders of the world " The mam story was 
about a defensive luieman for the Philadelphia Eagles who had 
been knifed to death Only the diligent reader would have dis¬ 
covered that Jimmy Carter had just nominated three Cabinet 
members, includmg GnfflivBeU as Atton^ Oeneral. 

The morning Express, with no oppotition to fight, is fiu more 











tng anxiety out there, and can we im¬ 
port some of it here’’” (the first chapter 
' firom her book: on the Martian voyage 
^ earth, Mtd-Ptusage Cases) 

THf SUN. Today's Nude-Woman-m-the- 
Street (Question goes to 21-year-old 
Diana Doors, a perky exotic dancer 
from Wolverhampton Dimpling pretti¬ 
ly and dofliog her knickers in the morn¬ 
ing chili, the game, curvy chorine re¬ 
sponded thoughtfully to our query Do 
you like Martians'’ “Coo,” she purred, 
“I feel a real kinship with the little 
blighters I mean, luv, they don’t wear 
any clothe either, do they’’” 

THI NIW YORK ROST. Democrate of 
all stripes must put aside petty squab¬ 
bles over New York’s budget deficit 
and mute to meet the present cnsis 
with compassion and dispatch The 
Martians are here, and the only so- 
lution IS a massive program of federal 
T support The new citizens will need 
housing (not a major obstacle, certainly, 
given their dmunutive stature) Day¬ 
care centers and Head Start programs 
Should rank high on any list of pnor- 
ities We cannot ignore the major cul¬ 
tural differences that exist between the 


h^kittans and oursdves, but educatimi 
of newcomers to the Great hfelting Pot 
has long been one of the finest tra¬ 
ditions of Our Town 

NEWS Of THE WORLD A maniacal smaU 
green killer is reportedly stalking the 
Midlands Thorou^ examination of the 
nude body of a 19-year-old milkmaid 
turned up no visible scars, bums, cuts, 
lacerations, bruises, fractures, gore, 
abrasions, contusions or internal bleed¬ 
ing Her voluptuous form had not been 
whipped, stabbed, throttled or pounded 
on with a blunt instrument Neverthe¬ 
less, the milkmaid, choking back hys¬ 
terical sobs and wails, insisted that she 
had been mercilessly tailed by a snuf¬ 
fling. slathenng creature that “looked 
like a bleeding pnvet shrub” Gnm- 
faced neighbors are arming themselves 
with knives, hatchets, bicycle chams, 
tire irons, milk pails, chain saws, ham¬ 
mers, tongs 

THE STAR. Prolonged exposure to Mar¬ 
tians can be good for you' That’s the 
happy and exclusive news gathered by 
The Star from a team of leading doc¬ 
tors, astrologers and racing handicap- 
pers Thanks to magical stellar influenc¬ 


es available on Man, the presence of a 
Murtian m a smgle-family dwelling can 
bring genume happiness Dad will stop 
carousing. Mom will lose those sca^ 
patches on her elbows, and the D A will 
drop all charges against Junior 

THE AUSTRALIAN. Despite rumon of 
Martians in some sensational newspa- 
pen. government spokesmen are dis¬ 
counting reports that a small green fig¬ 
ure was sighted near an outback billa- 
bong Said one “Thejackaroo who start¬ 
ed that story probably saw a wallaby " 

THE VILLAOE VOICE. Don’t be taken m 
by the fact that the MarUans are short 
and evidently bisexual Look at them 
closely and what do you see'’ Puppets, 
fat cats' paws Who is really behind the 
Great Alien Visitation Rip-Off and 
Shuck'’ Well, It doesn't take gemus or 
even very much sense to come up with 
the Arabs and OPEC, in league with 
Richard Nixon, ex-Govemor Rockefel¬ 
ler, the entire gang of New York City 
banks, the ciA, NASA, the Joint Chiefs* 
of Staff, the Mafia and the late Howard 
Hughes A meeting has been called m 
Sheridan Square next Monday to pro¬ 
test this new outrage 


respectable, although its slogan— TEXAS’ GREATEST MORNING 
NEWSPAPER —causes derisive laughter in the city rooms of the 
Houston Post and the Dallas Times Herald The Express covers 
local news reasonably well and runs Columnists James Reston, 
James J Kilpatrick and Jack Anderson It is no better or worse 
than a dozen other papers in cities of similar size Even Mur¬ 
doch finds It “a little gray ” 

Murdoch's chief bastion of legitimacy is The Australian, his 
home country’s only national newspaper, which he founded in 
1964 and refers to as his “flagship ” The Australian is a good, 
solid journal of polibcs, business and criticism, paying attention 
to the arts as well as to sports There is no paper like it m the 
U S Although writing and perceptions arc inferior. The Aus 
traltan is vaguely remuuscent of London's Observer, which Mur¬ 
doch vainly tn^ to buy last year as part of his drive for le- 
spectability m Britain Iromcally, The Australian has never made 
money 

I n Murdoch's most important new venture, the few changes 
wrought so far at the somnolent New York Posrdun'ng his first 
week of ownership are mostly benign He has picked a new ed¬ 
itor Australian-bom Time Senior Editor Edwin Bolwell, a for¬ 
mer New York Tmesmzn and Toronto Star managing editor 
Murdoch has added a distinctive dark red banner across the top 
of the front page and bamshed ads from the first seven pages Page 
SIX has been reserved for a mild stew of short, gossipy items—m- 
cluding last week’s tongue-m-cheek rewnte of an Associated 
Press report that ten people m Argentina have been stung by 
—you guessed it—killer bees, and a copy of a telegram sent to 
Murdoch by Screw Magazine Publisher A1 Goldstein asking why 
his IS “the only New York pubhcation you haven’t tned to buy'’ 
P S I have feelings too ” This week Muidoch will add two pages 
of features and plans eventually to strengthen coverage of fash¬ 
ion, bwiness, television and sports—especially horse racing He 
mtends to weed out the paper’s overgrown garden of columnists, 
perhaps adding another conservative “We’re aiming for a fairly 
sophisticated afternoon paper,” he says “It’s very middle class 
now, and we don’t intend to change that ” 

Nor does Murdoch plan any earthquakes at New York, ex¬ 
cept naming Jam« Brady, a former Women‘s Wear Daily cap- 
taha and uninspimd New York gamp columnist, al editor “I 


would keep its politics, although I might run fewer pieces and 
longer ones I'm beginning to tire of all this pop psychology 
though It doesn’t have much to do with New York as an upper- 
middle-class service magazine “ Murdoch plans to reverse Fel- 
ker’s transformation of the Village Voice over the past couple of 
years from a gritty neighborhood weekly to more of a faddish en¬ 
tertainment guide “It’s got away from politics,” Murdoch corn- 
plan^ “It’s gone loo much into life-styles ” As for Felker’s in¬ 
fant New West, “It’s superb 1 would not want to change 
anything ” Murdoch promises that he will not try to edit any of 
(he Felker publications himself Says he “The Post is enough ” 

Is It'’ Murdoch says he is finished shopping for new ventures 
and plans to settle in at New York and the Post But it is hardly 
Murdoch’s style to gather moss He muses “I’ve seized most of 
the opportunities, but I think about my failure to seize some " 

What else makes Rupert run’’ Some associates believe he is 
driven by a need to better the accomplishments of his famous fa¬ 
ther Others say Murdoch’s ambition is to overcome his resent¬ 
ment at being forever considered an outsider—at Geelong Gram¬ 
mar at Oxford, in Sydney, on Fleet Street Up to a point, Murdoch 
agrees “New York welcomes newcomers In England, if one is 
an outsider there is suspicion ’’ Still other Murdoch-watchers ex¬ 
plain that the inveterate gambler is merely playing two-up with 
bigger stakes these days Too bloody right, admits Murdoch 
“Publishing IS a life of constant calculated nsks That’s also what 
gambling is ” 

'Those theories may be a bit too facile to sum up the com¬ 
plicated man who can, at the same time, publish a quality na¬ 
tional daily like The Australian and an ignoble fish wrapper like 
the San Antonio News, who can shake the spires of New York 
publishing and yet worry about wrinkling his necktie Perhaps 
Murdoch has built his empire for the sheer fun of it “It’s a pret¬ 
ty heady hfe,” he says “'There you are rubbing shoulders with 
Cabinet ministers, heads of big busmesses. people who are in¬ 
volved in the arts I love It Who wouldn’t'’’’ 

Or perhaps hidden in some family vault near Melbourne, 
where a young boy of ten once frolicked in unburdened bliss, 
there is a rusty sled emblazoned with the word no. wait it 
never snows in Melbourne, and Murdoch is no self-destructive 
Citizen Kane America's newest press lord has only just dis¬ 
covered a whole nauon of newspapers he does not own Yet 




BISHOP, AFTER ORDINATION, INVITING NEW PRIEST MEANS TO BUSS CONGREGATION 



‘Father, Make Her a Priest’ 


S^ the end of January. 41 women will 
have heeti otdained prtesn in the hpn- 
copal Church at authonzed bv the 
(hutch s Genetal Cot'yention la.\t Sep- 
temhei As for the Jarned "Philadelphia 
Ueven ‘ and the four other women who 
underwent disputed ordinations before 
the convention so far eight have arranged 
for "tervices of retognttion aspiie^ts In 
Indianapolis Time Correspondent Anne 
Constable coveted the ordination of Ja<- 
(fueline Means. 40. the first officially rec¬ 
ognized Episcopal woman piiesl Consta¬ 
ble »report 

Ga/ingdt theoveiflovv congregation 
in All Saints Church. Bishop Donald 
Davis recited the statement that pre¬ 
cedes all Episcopal ordinations ‘ If any 
of you know any impediment or crime 
because of which we should not pioceed, 
come forward now and make it known ’’ 
Immediately Indiana Layman Robeil 
Stiippy rose to condemn the proceedings 
as 'heiesy' and 'sacniege Said he 
"The lesult can only be schism from the 
body of Christ With that a dozen peo¬ 
ple many of them in tears marched isut 
of the chutch 

TickiGd Pink. Bishop Davis a guest 
officiant from Erie, Pa, then went on 
to make history At 3 20 p m he laid 
his hands on the fnz/y blonde head of 
the white-iobed woman kneeling before 
him and intoned ‘Therefore, father, 
through Jesus Chnst your Son. give your 
Holy Spirit to Jacqueline fill her with 
giace and power and make her a pnest 


in your chuich Some of the 45 priests 
who joined in the service clothed hei in 
a white chasuble, the outer vestment of 
her new office 

After the ordination. Means' friends 
gathered iti celebration around a motel 
bar ‘ It was a fantastic event,” said 
Richard Pelley a neighbot who provid¬ 
ed homemade wine for the service 
“She's woiked like hell to get here un¬ 
der some of the worst conditions ” Re- 
maiked the new priest's husband Del- 
ton, ‘ Being a truck driver I've been 
associated with women drivers before, 
so it s not leally so new' Then he add¬ 
ed “I’m tickled pink for hei ’’ 

The next morning 75 people gath¬ 
ered at All Saints', a racially mixed 
inner-city parish, as Means for the first 
time celebrated Communion, and Rec¬ 
tor Jonn Eastwood pleaded for the flock 
to be charitable His concern stemmed 
fiom vocal opposition to his new priest, 
and the fact that ten people out of a par¬ 
ish membership of 150 have resigned in 
protest Some of Means' opponents are 
alienated by her aggressive, mildly pro¬ 
fane style (She will for example, say 
‘Oh Jesus” on occasion ) Other parish¬ 
ioners disapprove of ordaining women 
on principle But many members are de¬ 
lighted &id Sarah Mallory, 65 “Now 
I've seen God's man put together as he 
should be—male and female Remem¬ 
ber where it says in Genesis ‘He gave 
them dominion ’ “ 

On her flist regular work day as a 
priest. Means cleaned her house, then 


vnited Larue-Carter psychiatric hosjn- 
tal, where she calls on the sick Dectai^ 
a woman patient “She will be a key¬ 
stone because of her love of people, her, 
stamina, her inner strength ” Later at 
the Women’s Prison, inmates greeted 
the new pnest with hugs and kisses 
“Maybe I can make it too." one said 
As the diocese’s institutional chaplain. 
Means will have pnestly duties similar 
to those she had as a deacon for the 
past two years, except that she can now 
celebrate the entire Communion service 
“I'd probably be the last person 
you'd expect to be otdained," says the m- 
fot mal and modest new pnest. who likes 
to be called Jackie Born in Peona, III, 
to a travelmg salesman and hts wife, 
both of whom became alcoholics, she at¬ 
tended Catholic schools wherever her 
father took the family She dropped out 
at 16 to marry Del ton The couple set¬ 
tled in Indianapolis, joined the Episco¬ 
pal Church and raised four children 

“1 was the lesident bitch," she re- i 
calls, “very dissatisfied with my life and 
a very unhappy person who channeled 
my energy in a negative direction ' She 
staned to change when she passed her 
high school equivalency test and became 
a licensed practical muse Then she 
turned toward the priesthixxJ At first 
she and Dclton argued so violently over 
this that they even considered divorce 
but “when 1 found out that he was only 
afraid that I would be hurt, 1 undci- 
stood " She took courses at Catholic and 
Disciples of Christ seminaries in town 
and has continued privately directed 
studies After being ordained a deacon 
in 1974. she was assigned to All Saints 
Jackie tries to be tolerant toward her 
opjxinents Said she “I've just been so 
hurt But Ood never said life would be 
easy, and maybe the fabric of the church 
will be stiongei fur this ' 

Stop Writing—Please! 

Nevei underestimate the staying 
power of a wrong idea Back in Decem¬ 
ber 1974 two Californians filed a peti¬ 
tion with the E ederal Communications 
Commission, asking it to stop issuing li¬ 
censes to new educational TV or FM 
radio stations that planned to devote 
their ail time exclusively to religious 
broadcasts The peution struck a sub¬ 
stantial number of people as a diabolical 
assault on religious fr^om. and an av¬ 
alanche of protest mail began rolling in 
Now more than two years later, the 
letter campaign has picked up new mo¬ 
mentum—so that the FCX: has had to 
add two extra staffers to clear out its 
clogged mailroom On an average work¬ 
ing day, the postman now carts m some 
7,500 antipetition letters—for a total of 
nearly 5 million pieces of mail so far 
What really miffs the FCC is that there 
is no reason for it In August 1975, eight 
months after the petition was filed, the 
FCC sununanly denied its requests. 'Thus 
the letter writers are flogging an issue 
that long since died aborning 









Moving on a Fast Track into 1977 


V 


They are accorded no separate list¬ 
ing on any of the official indexes of the 
nation’s economic health Yet no other 
single category of commercial activity 
more acutely reflects the state of the na¬ 
tion's econon^ than auto sales Last 
week, as the year-end figures were add¬ 
ed up, the results provided strong proof 
that the U S is in fact commg out of 
the prolonged business pause of late 
summer and fall Aftei flattening out 
disappointingly in October and Novem¬ 
ber, in December new-car sales tumped 
16'’? above those of a year earlier That 
surge made 1976 the domestic industry's 
best year since 1973 US automakers 
wound up selling 8 6 million cars, or IV'c 
more than in 1975 What is more most 
automen believe that this year will bring 
even bettei results They predict that 
sales of American cars will come close 
to the 1973 record of 9 7 million and 
since puces arc much higher, the indus¬ 
try will eiyoy Its first $100 bilbon sales 
year ever 

Love Affair. Meanwhile, the 1976 
figures are especially pleasing to auto ex¬ 
ecutives for several leasons First they 
reversed two years of disasti ous sales de¬ 
cline that had led some critics of Detroit 
to believe mistakenly, that the Ameri¬ 
can public's longstanding love affair 
with the auto was ending Second, buy¬ 
ers turned away from foreign cars to 
snap up the American makes Import 
sales actually declined in 1976 to 14 S'T’ 
of the total market, their smallest share 
in four yeais Two reasons imports are 
heavily concentrated in no longer popu¬ 
lar small cars, and the rising value of the 
German mark and the Japanese yen has 
pushed prices up sharply 

Finally, tne surge m American- 
made cars was strong enough to benefit 
each of the Big Three—General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler—though to very dif¬ 
ferent degrees The sole exception to the 
industry's prosperity is fourth-ranked 
American Motors, which offers a bm- 
ited selection of models, the mxionty of 
which are small cars A M C suffered a 
23% drop-off in 1976 sales, and piled 
up losses for the business year endmg 
m September that were large enough to 


cause Its accountants to raise a gingerly 
question as to whether it could stay in 
busmess Actually the company has re¬ 
duced Its debt and break-even point so 
greatly that no one expects it to go un- 
dei Nonetheless, A M C. pleading pov¬ 
erty, last week asked the United Auto 
Workers to extend its contract until 
Sept 16, rather than shooting for a wage 
boost now 

Each of the Big Three had some¬ 
thing special to brag about GM in¬ 
creased Its already top-heavy shaie of 
the domestic market to a iccord 55 8%, 
from 53 K/J in 1975 To get an early 
start on meeting federal reg¬ 
ulations that require U S - 
made autos to aveiage 27 5 
mpg by 1985, GM has 
taken a multi-billion-dollar 
gamble in shrinking the size 


111.000 and the Aspen |232,000) 
which aie both compacts, and the 
intermediate-si/e Coidoba (175,500), 
which packs a lot of luxury into a faiily 
small package 

bord though its market share fell 
could take comfort from the way it 
came through a strike by the U A W 
that choked off its production com¬ 
pletely foi four weeks in Septembei 
and October at the start of the 1977- 
mixlel run The walkout cost sales of 




1977 CADIllAC SEVILLE 
OIDSMOBILE CUTLASS SUPREME 


and weight of its cars 1 he pubbe's ap¬ 
proval of the lighter and crisply styled 
autos has delighted GM executives 
Cadillac, which brought out its Mer- 
cedes-size Seville, expeiienced its best 
year ever in 1976 For the first time, 
Oldsmobile’s intermediate-size Cutlass 
shoved aside Chevrolet and Ford to 
become the nation's bestselling single 
make (514,593 cars) Pontiac, which 
also concentrated on intermediate bnes 
scored an impressive 49 5 'y increase 
m sales 

Chrysler, which had been ailmg for 
several years, made a specucular 
comeback Its total cat sales last 
year leaped 31% over 1975, ex- 
ceedmg even GM’s 28'^( gam The ^ 
company's revival rested largely 
on three handsomely styled, scaled- 
down autos the Volare, which sold 
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perhaps 200,000 cars —yet Ford’s 197S 
volume stUI rose by almost 14%, to 
2,256,000 autos The company's strategy 
has been to put an almost equal mar* 
keting pmh behind restyled interme¬ 
diate-size cars and standard-size can, 
and they sold almost equally well The 
boxy Granada compact was the com¬ 
pany’s top make, selling 387,423 can, 
yet that was only a hair ahead of the 
standard Ford 

Starting off 1977, the industry’s only 
real problem is excess capacity to make 
small can Both GM and American Mo- 
ton have been offering rebates to tempt 
buyen into ordering models like the 
Vega and Pacer, and Ford Chairman 
Henry Ford II has complained publicly 
that his company must build more small 
can than it wants to m order to keep 
the average gas mileage of its fleet with¬ 
in federal standards 

Few Clouds. But that difficulty 
hardly even clouds a mood of euphona 
m Detroit Last year total car sales, in¬ 
cluding imports, hit 10 1 million GM 
Chairman Thomas Aquinas Murphy 
predicts 11 25 million in 1977, barely un¬ 
der the 1973 record, Chrysler guesses 
10 8 miUion and Ford 106 million 
There are sound reasons for optimism 
For example, though the unemployment 
rate is high, the number of Americans 
who do have jobs is rising strongly, and 
most lenden will now make 48-month 
loans to car buyers, v 36 months for¬ 
merly, that lowers monthly payments 
GM and Ford are also scheduling rec¬ 
ord spendmg on new plant and equip¬ 
ment this year Thus ffie auto industiy 
seems likely to continue to reflect the na¬ 
tion’s economic recovery—and to give 
that revival a powerful push 
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rams 

Trying to Apply a Coffee Brake 


Coffee, tea or That question 
was becoming rhetorical last week as 
Americans protested still another road¬ 
block to their pursuit of happiness the 
towering price of coffee Manhattan’s 
elegant 21 Club offers free tea to dis¬ 
courage diners from ordering coffee, 
eight blocks away, the Spindietop res¬ 
taurant serves a free liqueur to coffee 
abstainers Stop & Shop, a Northeastern 
food-store cham, posted signs in many 
of Its 157 supermarkets urging customers 
to buy beverages other than coffee In 
Atlanta, Store Owner Albert Solomon 
displayed posters saying DON'T BUY 
CXIFFEE YOU CAN FORCE PRICES DOWN 
Hartford, Conn. Mayor George Athan- 
son, who IS' up for re-election this 
year, flagged down a city bus, jumped 
aboard and urged rideis not to buy 
coffee 

So far, the protest has not reached 
full-fledged boycott proportions But it 
may well do so if prices keep nsing—and 
they probably will drastically shoot up 
m the next month or so L^t month 
New York City Consumer Affairs Com¬ 
missioner Elinor Guggenheimer called 
for a nationwide one-week boycott and 
reduced her personal intake of coffee 
from 14 cups daily to none She does 
not expect other coffee lovers to show 
the same fortitude—and is now back to 
two cups a day But she does ask that 
thev cut down “Just pour half a cup ’’ 
She has received responses from con¬ 
sumer activists in California, Washing¬ 
ton, Texas and Canada One group is 
organizing a coffee boycott in the Vir¬ 
gin Islands Martm Rosengarten, pres¬ 
ident of Daitch-Shopwell stores in the 
New York City area, rigorously took up 
Guggenheimer’s cause He ran ads urg¬ 
ing less coffee buying and provided a 
20<! coupon good toward purchases of 
tea, cocoa or hot chocolate. 

The reason for this outbreak of cof¬ 
fee nerves is that prices about doubled 


during the past 18 months, forcing many 
dining spots to abandon 20e or 2Se Cups 
of coffee. 35c is now not unusual Max¬ 
well House, the most popular U S 
brand, sold to supermarkets for SI 46 
pel pound in July 1975,. but is now be¬ 
ing sold by General Foods for $2 91 
Procter & Gamble, roaster of Folger's, 
has raised its price to $3 08 

Consumers have been protected 
from the full brunt of the hikes by su¬ 
permarket discounting and the use of 
coffee as a loss leader to lure shoppers 
Store brands are also slightly less e; - 
pensive But as current supplies run out, 
the flill price will begin showing up on 
supermarket shelves That could happen 
m three to six weeks Says a spokesman 
for Sloan’s Supermarkets (34 stores) in 
New York City “We do not intend to 
subsidize the coffee companies any fur¬ 
ther We’d like to slow down coffee sales 
so coffee roasters will build inventories 
and we will get lower prices ’’ 

Crop Killod. Why have pnces gone 
up so much’’ The cost of green coffee 
brans began immediately nsing after the 
devastating frost of July 1975 ^t killed 
or harmed more than half the coffee 
trees m Brazil, which provides about a 
third of the world's supply Although the 
1975 crop had already been harvested, 
large parts of the potential crop for this 
year and last were severely damaged 
Brazil’s production plunged from 22 2 
milbon t»gs of coffee in the 1975-76 crop 
year to 6 4 milhon bags last year, a 70% 
drop, while world demand remained 
abcwt the same It will take until 1979 
to regrow the trees into yielders of the 
red bemes that contain green coffee 
beans 

StiU, the shortage is more potential 
than actual' by dipping into stockiales, 
proditters have mamtained high ex¬ 
ports, and the U S has found almost as 
much coffee to import as ever. To shore 
up their shaky economies, however, Bra- 
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7il and other coffee-producing nations 
have increased export taxes on beans 
and leaped windfalls Brazil’s tax per 
pound has jumped from 22i to 7S{i, Co¬ 
lombia, the second largest producer, 
now demands $1 47 per pound in taxes 
Brooklyn Democratic Congressman 
Frederick W Richmond, a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee, 
charges that “this is a crisis dreamed 
up by coffee-exporting nations to gouge 
the American consumer ’ 

How effective a boycott could be is 
uncertain The hardened coffee addict 
IS no more likely to drink tea than an al¬ 
coholic IS to develop a taste for orange 
soda Coffee can thus withstand price 
rises that most other commodities can¬ 
not Camillo Calazans, president of the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute, concedes that 
there is a hmit to what people will pay 
for coffee But he does not think a 0 S 
boycott will seriously cut into Brazil’s 
coffee exports—or pnees 

What buyer resistance there is has 
not yet appreciably bitten into sales or 
changed coffee-drinking habits Even at 
S3 per pound, home-brewed coffee still 
costs only about Se per cup The most ef¬ 
fective coffee-pnee brake may be ap¬ 
plied by consumers m the countries 
where the beans are grown Brazil is sec¬ 
ond only to the U S in dnnking coffee 
and prices have more than doubled, to 
S) 63 per pound, m 18 months That 
may seem cheap to an American—but 
the average annudt per capita income 
in Brazil isonly $800. 


OIL 

Round 1 to the Saudis 

In the bitter scrap that pits Saudi 
Arabia and the Umted Arab Emirates 
against the eleven other members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, it is far too early to predict 
the ultimate winners But so for, the mi¬ 
nority of two seems to be ahead The 
Saudis appear to be attracting enough 
new customers to force their nvals mto 
production cutbacks and price fiddhng 

The schism started a month ago at 
an OPEC price-setting conference m Qa¬ 
tar, when Saudi Oil Minister Ahmed 
Zaici Yamani and his allies in the Emir¬ 
ates refused to go along with the ma¬ 
jority’s demand fot a l0‘/( hike on Jan 
1. to be followed by a further 5% hike 
at midyear The Saudis and the U A F 
limited their increase to S% for the full 
year Thus, for the first time since OPEC 
began quintupling petroleum prices m 
late 1973, the oil cartel split into op¬ 
posing camps In older to hold down 
prices, the &udis who are OPEC s larg¬ 
est producer (8 S million bbl per day) 
and the possessor of the world’s largest 
proven reserves (151 8 billion bbl), 
threatened to mcreasc production in or¬ 
der to lure customeis away from their 
higher-priced rivals 

So far, there are these signs that the 
Saudi strategy is working 

► Iran OPEC’s second largest pro¬ 
ducer (5 7 million bbl per day), conced¬ 
ed last week that it already has lost near¬ 
ly half Its orders from independent oil 
companies, which unlike some of the big 
multinational concerns are no^bound by 
long-term contracts As a result, Iran ex¬ 
pects total sales in 1977 to decline about 
10‘Ti below original predictions, and will 


cut production accordingly Venting 
their wrath, the Iranians warned that 
companies reduemg purchases would be 
placed on an opec blacklist and pie- 
sumably denied deliveries in the event 
of future scarcities 

^ Kuwait, the fourth largest oPEC 
producer (2 million bbl per day), con¬ 
ceded that us production is running 
below normal Many of Kuwait’s cus- 
tomets obviously were shifting their or¬ 
ders to Saudi Arabia which produces 
the same heavy-grade heating oil that 
has been the mainstay of Kuwaiti pe¬ 
troleum expoits 

p Indonesia has in effect failed to 
post the immediate 10% increase that 
It voted for in Qatar Instead, the In¬ 
donesians have increased prices less 
than 6% on a grade of crude that ac¬ 
counts for more' than half the country’s 
output The motivation seemed to be a 
desire not to tempt Japan—the buyer 
of most of Indonesia’s oil—to turn to 
Saudi Arabia for oil Said one official of 
the Minmg Ministry “What is the fun 
of fixing high prices if the Indonesian 
crude subsequently is not sold out’’’’ 

The real test of oil prices will not 
come for two or three more months 
Then the big international oil compames 
will have sold off the huge stockpiles of 
oil that they bought in anticipation of 
an OPEC increase, and will begin scram- 
blmg to buy more £ xxon has stated that 
It intends to market more low-priced 
Saudi oil in the West and will refine 
much of It in its huge complex on the is¬ 
land of Aruba, off the coast of Venezu¬ 
ela, which until now has processed local 
crude almost exclusively Whether the 
Saudis and Emirates can and will in¬ 
crease output enough to satisfy demand 
cannot be judged now But Round 1 
clearly has gone to Yamani & Co 


UNIONS 

U.S.W Brawls UAW. Harmony 

The leadership posts in major unions are among the most powerful po¬ 
sitions in the U S coveted by a host of aspirants But there is no one way to 
win them, as the diametrically opposed situations in two giant unions illus¬ 
trate The 1 4 million-membei United Steelworkers is enmeshed tn a mu I 
slinging, red-batting election campaign, while the United Auto Workers, also 
I 4 million strong last week effectively chose a new chief tn an atmosphere of 
total harmony Details 


Sadlowski v. McBride 

Both are steelworkeis, and both are 
running for the presidency of the Unit¬ 
ed Steelworkers of America, the largest 
union in the AFL-CIO There ends all sim¬ 
ilarity between Ed Sadlowski and Lloyd 
McBride Sadlowski is 38, a scrappy 
Pole, a thud-geneiation “mill rat' who 
feels that U S W's leadership is too close 
to employers and too distant from the 
rank and file McBride is balding, 60. 
grandfotherly, a lackluster speaker, a 
defender of the status quo—and the ap¬ 
parent fjpont runner McBride has one 
Uang going for hun that Sadlowski does 


not the backing of I W Abel, who re¬ 
tires in June as the union s S75.000-a- 
year president 

Not since 1965, when Abel defeat¬ 
ed David McDonald by a gossamer 
10,000 votes, has the contest for the I 4 
miUion-man union s top job been so em¬ 
bittered Since last fall, when Sadlowski 
announced his candidacy (Time, Sept 
20), both sides have traded vicious ver¬ 
bal blows, and sometimes physical ones 
a Sadlowski volunteer was shot through 
the neck while handing out leafiots m 
Houston The battle has spilled over into 
the courts Three weeks ago, McBride 
filed a suit charging that Sadlowski had 


received illegal campaign contnbutioni 
from employers in other industries, last 
week Sadlowski countered by filing a Ii> 
bel suit against McBnde 

The contest will end Feb 8. when 
the union's members cast ballots m 5.360 
U S W local halls m the U S and Can* 
ada Officials of the U S Department o( 
Labor will tally the vote m Pittsburgh 
and announce the winner That falto 
short of Sadlowski's demand that the 
Government run the elecuon outright to 
guard against fraud His fear of chica¬ 
nery IS understandable, m 1973 he ran 
for the job of U S W distnct director in 
Chicago and Gary and was originally 
declared the loser But under Gmem- 
ment supervision the election was rerun 
and Sadlowski won by 2 to I 

The Abel-McBnde. forces charge 
Sadlowski with radicalism McBnde is 
careful not to call Sadlowski a Commu¬ 



nist ‘T don’t really know whether he is 
or isn’t a Communist.” McBnde said at 
a Pittsburgh rally last week “But 1 do 
know he’s in b^ with left-wingers” 
Sadlowski has the backing of Ralph Na¬ 
der. Victor Reuther (brother of the late 
Walter), liberal Economist John Ken¬ 
neth Galbraith and General Motors 
Heir Stewart Mott, who gives money to 
liberal causes Most established labor 
chiefs, like Cecn-ge Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, oppose Sadlowslu 

Sadlowski bnstles at McBnde’s 
charges, which to him seem schizophre- 
mc Says he “In one breath they say 
Tm supported by Communists, and in 
the next breath they say I'm supported 
by bankers ” He has called McBnde a 
"pathological liar” for “bra'/enly distort¬ 
ing, twisting, misquoting the things I 
say” He charges that the union has 
grown undemocratic and unresponsive 
to Its members and that it has supinely 
allowed jobs to be lost to automation 
Sadlowski calls Mcfinde's style “tuxedo 
unionism ” 

Complains J Bruce Johnston, U S 
Steel’s vice president for labor relations, 
who will have to negotiate a new steel¬ 
workers contract this year "This cam¬ 
paign thus far has been superficial, based 
on personalities rather than issues ’ But 
there is at least one crucial issue—the 
Experimental Negouating Agreement, 
which bans stnkes over money by steel¬ 
workers when their contract with the 
mills runs out If the two sides cannot 
agree on a new pact, their dispute goes 
before impartial arbitrators McBnde 
says he wants to see how ENA works 
out in this year’s bargaining before de¬ 
ciding whether to extend it Sadlowski 
denounces E N A as “contrary to my 
concept of the trade union movement” 
and goes on tcf attack the very idea that 
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arbitrators can be impartial. Says Sad¬ 
lowski “Who ate they? Lawyers, pro¬ 
fessors, doctors How can you tell me 
that a lawyer making S1(X),000 a year xt 
capable of relating to steelworkers cam-' 
ing $l5fiO(P 'Tl^ ought to have a 
housewife as arbitrator ” 

For all Sadlowski's fire, McBride's 
current lead b likely to hold Sadlow- 
ski’s support comes fiom basic steel¬ 
workers, who make up less than 40% of 
the union’s constituents OUiers among 
the diverse membership—barbers, cem¬ 
etery laborers, workers on mushroom 
farms—do not feel the heat of blast fur¬ 
naces and are less impassioned than 
Sadlowski, more content with the Abel- 
McBnde style of leadership But even if 
he does lose. Sadlowski will have made 
the pomt that younger union leaders are 
on the nse, some day to replace the old 
guard They are likely to be less pliant 
than their elders and more forceful when 
speaking up for the rank and file 

Fraser a Shoo-In 

When It comes to internal politics, 
the United Auto Workers is the Swit- 
rerland of the labor world—no coups, 
no bareknuckled infighting, just a neat, 
orderly succession from one leadership 
to the next This relatively halcyon con¬ 
dition dales from the late 1940s, when 
Walter Reuther, the progressive ideo¬ 
logue who headed the union for 24 years, 
built a durable power base After Reu- 
ther's death m an airplane crash in 
1970, two men vied for his mantle Leon¬ 
ard Woodcock the intellectual chief of 
the union's General Motors division, 
and Reuther’s apparent favorite, Chrys¬ 
ler Department Head Douglas Fraser 
When It seemed certam that Woodcock 
had garnered 13 of the U A W exec¬ 
utive boaid’s 25 votes, Fraser bowed out 
gracefully Last week he got his reward 
Woodcock, who is 65 and must retire 
this year, announced that after consult¬ 
ing with him, the three othtt scuous 
contenders for the prcsidenc > U A W 
Vice Presidents Ken Bannon, Irviira 
Bluestone and Duane (“Pat ) Great- 
house—all had decided to withdraw So 
the 60-year-old Frasei is a shoo-m for 
election at the union convention in May 

Chi*f Asset. Though the U A W 
will not bargain again with the auto m- 
dustry until 1979, Fraser will soon face 
some stiff challenges He must step up 
recruitment of new members to com¬ 
pensate for losses that the umon has suf¬ 
fered because of automation of car 
plants and the move of many auto fac- 
tones to Southern areas hostile to union¬ 
ism He also must placate the U A W's 
skilled workers, who are clamoring for 
the nght to veto contracts even if they 
are acceptable to assembly Ime people 

Fraser's chief asset m running the 
umon will be his great popularity, he is 
amcmg the most admirad men ever to 
serve the U A W Rank-and-filers have 
never considered him a “poik-chopper,” 
their term for a hi^-hat leader. Thw 




niOBABlE NEW U A W PRESIDENT FRASER 
Fluent, earthy and greatly admired 


hke his unpretentious ways—he often 
wears a turtleneck shirt—and candid 
talk Sample when “job enrichment." 
the idea of making workers' jobs more 
rewarding psychologically, was a fash¬ 
ionable subject in the early 1970s. Fra¬ 
ser remarked bluntly that the best way 
to enrich an auto assembler's job was to 
give him more paid time away from it 

The sentiment came naturally Fra¬ 
ser 1 $ a veteran ot the auto plants Bom 
in Glasgow, he came to the US at six 
Though his electrician father managed 
to work on and off through the Depres¬ 
sion Fraser recalls hopping aboard 
slow-moving railroad gondolas to knock 
off a few chunks of coal to carry home 
for heating After graduating from high 
school in Detroit, he went to work at 
Chrysler's De Soto plant and. faithful 
to his father's socialist leanings, quickly 
drew notice as a union agitator By age 
26, he was piesident of his local, where 
he tried to boost membership by serv¬ 
ing beer, at 30, he was an international 
representative, by 34. he had caught the 
eye of Reuther, who took him on as an 
adnunistrative assistant 

Fraser has been highly active in 
Michigan politics and was once asked 
by pronunent Democrats to run for the 
Senate, he declined With his wife Win¬ 
ifred. a Ph D who teaches psychology 
at Detroit’s Wayne State Umversity. he 
lives m a small town house in a down¬ 
town Detroit urban-renewal area He 
has two children from a previous mar¬ 
riage, IS an inveterate reader and inter¬ 
mittent balletgoer 

Salt-and-pepper-haired and slim 
—he has tnmm^ down by cutting ice 
cream out of his diet—Fraser should be 
more of a public personahty than Wood¬ 
cock, “Doug IS much more charismatic 
thaa Leqhank” says a finend of both 


man “He’s much more flamboyant ” Me 
18 also a more forceful and engaging 
speaker, who is hkely to follow more ef- 
ftetively in Reuther’s path as an apos¬ 
tle of social change He backed liberal 
Democrat Mo Udall m the primaries 
In one crucial area Fraser might well 
subvert Reuther's legacy In 1968 Reu¬ 
ther paraded his union out of the afi- 
CIO, charging that the federation had be¬ 
come too conservative Now the U A W 
IS tiptoeing toward reafliliation There 
are major stumbling blocks—the biggest 
IS just how much autonomy the auto 
umon could retain—but Fraser might 
conceivably preside over a reconcilia¬ 
tion If that happens, he could some day 
become a formidable contender for the 
top job at the AFL-CIO 


CORPORATIONS 

End of a Family Fight 

Like a child torn by a parental cus¬ 
tody fight. Genesco, the sprawling re¬ 
tail and apparel concern, rocked back 
and fotth for years m a war for control 
between two strong-willed personalities 
W Maxey Jarman and his son Frank- 
Im In the end both lost Four years ago, 
Franklm, now 43, ousted his father as 
company head and set about stripping 
Genesco of unprofitable businesses that 
Maxey had acquired in an unsuccessful 
attempt to expand sales to S2 bilhon a 
year (They are about half that now) 
Then, last week, Franklin himself was 
bounced in a coup organized over the 
New Year’s holiday by his two chief sub¬ 
ordinates and four outside^ directors 
(Maxey, now 72 and no longer a direc¬ 
tor, apparently took no part) 

Franklm remains chairman of the 
company that his grandfather, James 
Franklin Jarman, founded 32 years ago 
But he was succeed as president and 
chief executive by William Blackie, 72, 
a former executive vice president who 
agreed to come out of retirement and 
run the company tempoiarily while the 
ten directors search for a jiermanent 
chief The board announced that Frank¬ 
lin Jarman would have only such duties 
as Blackie assigned to him, and Blackie 
said that he could not think of anything 
that he wanted Jarman to do 

Numbers Mon. Franklin seems to 
have fallen victim to his own attempts 
to bring more scientific management to 
the diverse, largely fashion-onented 
(Henn Bendel, Bonwit Teller) business 
Jarman, a numbers man who cames an 
elaborate pocket calculator, lopped off 
several divisions, including San Remo 
men's suits and I Miller women’s shoes, 
and slashed 10,000 employees from the 
payroll The surgery alienated the heads 
of many of Genesco's ''8 operating di¬ 
visions, who resented Jarman's lack of 
merchandising expertise Some grum¬ 
bled that Jarman “ran a &8hion busi¬ 
ness as though It were a bank.” 

For a while, however, Jarman’s ap¬ 


proach seemed to work m the fiscal year 
that ended last July, Genesco recorded 
aS16million profit. V a loss of SI 44 iml- 
kon the year before But as staff morale 
plummeted and consumer spending flat¬ 
tened out, profits turned downward 
again and Genesco's creditors became 
worned about their loans (the company 
had to refinance S70 million in debt that 
fell due in November) Stockholders bri¬ 
dled when Jarman announced at the an¬ 
nual meetmg in December that Genes¬ 
co would pay them no dividends before 
1978 Common shareholders have re¬ 
ceived nothing since 1973, and Genes¬ 
co IS behind in dividend payments on 
preferred stock Shareholders also com- 
plamed angrily that while the company 
was paying no common dividends, Jar¬ 
man's salary had been raised by S103.- 
000 a year, to S283 000 

Management discontent and inves¬ 
tor distrust tame together over the New 
Year’s weekend Jarman's immediate 
subordinates. Chief Operations Officer 
Ralph Bowles and Chief Administrative 
Officer Larry Shelton, both board mem¬ 
bers. met with four outside diiectors 
—including two associated with insti¬ 
tutions that have lent money to Genesco 
—at the Nashville home of Director 
David K Wilson on Sunday night, Jan 
2 The SIX issued a call to the full board 
to meet in special session the next day 
at Genesco's Nashville headquarters In 
a session Chat lasted more than ten 
hours, the board voted to strip Frank¬ 
lin Jarman of his executive responsi¬ 
bilities Franklin, aftei a futile attempt 
to resist, voted philosophically for his 
own demotion, afterward, associates de¬ 
scribed him as being "in a state of 
shock" Who eventually may succeed 
him IS impossible to guess now, but his 
temporary replacement, Blackie has al¬ 
ready earned at least a footnote in the 
company's history He is the first Ge¬ 
nesco chief executive ever whose name 
IS not Jarman 


FORIMER OENESCO CHIEF FRANKIIN JARMAN 





Wet Track 

THE TRIP BACK DOWN 
by JOHN BISHOP 

Astonish me* Those two words 
should be inscribed over every play- 
wnght's desk At the birth of drama, the 
ancient Greeks bodied forth the outra¬ 
geous image ot a man murdering his fa¬ 
ther and marrying his mother Doubt¬ 
less, no one in thi Athenian audience 
had performed those acts, but then, he 
or she had not come to the theater to 
see the people next door 

Despite an occasional scene that 
flaies up with emotional violence and 
pain. The Tup Back Down is a play sad¬ 
ly lacking in astonishment It repeats it¬ 
self, It is predictable, and it is a soapy 
sentimental bore Bobby Horvath (John 
Cullumi IS a middle-aging stock-car rac¬ 
er whose psyche is skidding on a wet 
track His earlier dreams of flashing un¬ 
der the wtie lirst in the Indianapobs SOO 
have now become the wearying night¬ 
mares of a perpetual loser He has come 
home to Mansfield, Ohio, to recoup his 
losses, possibly bv never racing again, 
but at least by making peace with the 
wife and daughter he deserted, the fa¬ 
ther he fought with and the town he de¬ 
spised for Its conformist inertia What 
follows IS what the British cnucs call 
“the American barroom confessional 
play,” in which the characters gorge 
beer and disgorge bathos By play's end, 
nothing much has changed Mansfield 
IS still a place where worms do not turn, 
and Bobby is still a man who, despite 
his raging claim to independence, could 
scarcely command respect on two legs, 
let alone on four wheels Supported by 
an admirable cast, John Cullum com¬ 
mands full respect and a role worthy of 
biatalenU r.B Katam 


Unlocknig a Prisoner of Sitence 


In November 1965 Chicago police 
ai rested Donald Lang, 20, for the mur¬ 
der of a prostitute who had been found 
in a ghetto alley brutally beaten and 
stabb^ to death The cops were cer¬ 
tain they had their man the hooker was 
last seen leaving a neaiby tavern with 
Lang, a Chicago dock worker, and a 
speedy investigation turned up blood¬ 
stained clothing m his apartment 
Lang s alibi'^ He had none But then he 
could not talk Nor could he hear, read, 
write or use sign language Lang was a 
deaf-mute who communicated solely by 
gestures and rough drawings Because 
of this severe disability, he was found 
mentally incompetent to stand trial and 
placed in a state psychiatric hospital 
Doubling his guilt, the deaf-mute s law¬ 
yer pressed for a trial, which the Illi¬ 
nois Supreme Court finally ordered in 
1971 By then, howevei, two key wit¬ 
nesses had died and a third had disap- 


UPi 



SUSPECT DONALD LANO IN I9M 
A hgaf dilemma. 


peaxed The state vias forced to drqp the 
charges Lang was free 

But not for long Withm five months, 
the deaf-mute was arrested again and 
charged with strangling to death moth¬ 
er prostitute, whose body was found 
stuffed m the closet of a M 49-for-four- 
houis room m a Chicago hotel Once 
more the evidence agamst Lang was 
strong the day before the body was dts- 
covei^, he and the victim registered at 
the hotel, Lang left alone Agam police 
found bloodstains on his clothing In 
January 1972 he was tried, convicted 
and then sentenced to 14 to 25 years 
But in February 1975 an Illinois Ap¬ 
pellate Court reversed that conviction 
on grounds that n was “constitutionally ' 
impermissible” because it was impossi¬ 
ble during the trial to compensate for 
Lang's inability to communicate Aftei 
another hearing, he was declared onfit 
to stand tiial, and agam he was sent to 
a state hospital for safekeeping 

Average Intelligence. Yet a bi¬ 
zarre legal dilemma remained Lang 
could not constitutionally be brought to 
trial nor could he be confined unless 
proved to be retarded or mentally ill 
Yet should he be freed’ State prosecu¬ 
tors maintain that Lang, now 32, is re¬ 
tarded and dangerous, ‘ a ticking time 
bomb” who ought to be stashed away 

Last month the deaf-mute was back 
in a Cook County courtroom, sitting im¬ 
passively (occasionally wrinkling his 
nose at policemen he had seen before) 
as Circuit Judge Joseph Schneider ruled 
on his fate On the basis of medical tes¬ 
timony from doctors and therapists who 
had observed Lang over a seven-month 
period, Schneider found that while the 
accused murderer has "manifested dan¬ 
gerous behavior,” he has at least an av¬ 
erage intelligence and is not insane An¬ 
other pcomising finding for the first 
time since he was arrested in 1965, Lang 
has seemed ready to learn sign language, 
quickly picking up 1(X) basic symbols 
for words like eat, cigarette, sad and 
happy 

Sign-language experts, however, 
reckon that it could take Lang as long 
as five years to master the abstract con¬ 
cepts necessary to stand trial To that 
end, the judge ordered the Department 
of Mental Health to come up with a spe¬ 
cial educational program for Lang 
Beaming over the judge's decision, Don¬ 
ald Pauli, one of Liuig's lawyers, flashed 
a victory sign to his client But the small, 
muscular deaf-mute, who has spent al¬ 
most a decade in one lockup or anoth¬ 
er, only shook his head, shrugged and 
frowned Lang remamed in confine¬ 
ment, but this week the court is sched¬ 
uled to divide' ik^heii and where hts 
schooling will begin 
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ROSEMARY ROGERS « AVON RESTSELLERS 


Rosemary's Babies 

WICKED LOVING LIES 
by ROSEMARY ROGERS 
667 pages Avon. $1 95. 

Flickering torchlights and wine 
forced between her lips With a Jeel- 
tng of shock she found her thighs nudged 
apart There was a stabbing shaft of 
agony Her last thought, as she slipped 
into a state halfway between sleep and un¬ 
consciousness was, "And I don't even 
know hts name ' 

Millions of readers do, and they 
utter It with a masochistic tremolo last 
in fashion when lovestruck ladies knelt 
before candlelit glossies of Rudolph Val¬ 
entino carrying a horsewhip The cute 
brute of the moment is Dominic Chal¬ 
lenger, hero of a new novel called Wick¬ 
ed Loving Lies that sold close to 3 mil¬ 
lion copies in the first month of 
publication and forms the leading edge 
of a new wave of mass literary en¬ 
tertainment Abandoned by Hollywood 
as too corny and too expensive to pro¬ 
duce, shunned by television as unsuit¬ 
able for the small screen, the costume 
epic is takmg over the bookstalls. Not 


since the desperate '30s and 
wartime ’40b brought forth 
Anthony Adverse, Gone With 
the Wind and toiever Amhei 
have U S leaders attempted 
collective escape into the past 
on such a stale In 1976 U S 
softcover publishers issued 
more than I SO historical nov¬ 
els, many of them as paper¬ 
back originals, and sold bet¬ 
ter than 40 million copies 
—about two books a second 
In 1977 sales aie expected 
to impiove 

The new upsuige of his- 
toncals, not sut pnsingly. is a 
women s movement as al¬ 
ways 98' 'r of the pieople who 
read papetbatk hisloritals 
and almost all the people who 
write them are female F aw- 
cett Ikxiks publishes 14 his- 
toiital romancers, all wom¬ 
en whose bewks sold 6 
million copies in 1976 Ban¬ 
tam s Barbaid Cariland 75 
the grandma of the genre and 
a one-woman fiction factory 
who can dictate a 180-page 
book in seven days, has 212 
titles to her credit Last year 
she wiotc 21 love stones of 
beribboned yore in which, as 
usual all the heroines re¬ 
mained virgins to the end 
But It IS the ‘ Avon La¬ 
dies,” as they are known in 
the trade who have struck 
the richest vein In 1971 Ld- 
itor Nancy Coffey of H<‘aist’s Avon 
Books found in her ‘slush pile' of un¬ 
solicited manuscripts an interminable 
800-page tome about love in the midst 
of the American Revolution by a 35- 
year-old New Jeisey housewife named 
Kathleen t Woodiwiss Published in 
1972 as The blame and the Howei, it 
has sold an astounding 2.348,000 copies 
—more than enough to convince Avon 
executives that millions of women read¬ 
ers were yearning for frequent long va 
cations from the 20th century ' 

Rough Diamond Avon has sup¬ 
plied them In addition to Author Wood¬ 
iwiss. Editor Coffey has discoveted 
Laurie Mc^in. a 26-year-old Smith 
giaduate whose 428-page Devil s Desiie 
hassold 1.268,000copics.and Joyce Ver- 
rette, a former NBC secretary whose 475- 
page Dawn of Desne has sold 150,000 
more than that But the biggest discov¬ 
ery was made late in 1973 when a rough 
diamond as big as the Ritz dropped 
through Avon’s transom 

Rosemary Rogers, a fortyish typist 
and mother of four fiom Faii^eld. Cal¬ 
if , shipped Editor Coffey the manuscript 
of a 636-page romantic extravaganra 
called Sweet Savage Love The first nov¬ 
el she had ever submitted for publica¬ 


tion, It became the first of four swash 
bucklmg hetstoncals that have moved 
more than 10 million copies off the 
racks made Rogers one of the world s 
bestselling authors, with a million-dol- 
lar annual income, and opened to hordes 
of escapists some wild new terrain 

The difference between R R and 
most of her rivals is intensity Almost 
all the others wiite in pink ink about 
horse-and-cai riage love and maiiiage 
Rogers pumps out purple ptose about 
red-bkxided males and females living at 
white heat in clectric-blue relationships 
Passion drives hci tales, and passion to 
Rogers is not a pretty thing It is a vol¬ 
cano of hatred that lelicves itself in vi¬ 
olent sexual expicssinn In most bisto- 
romances the climax is the kiss but 
Rogeis lealisticallv noted that a new 
mass nuiket fot poinogiaphy exists 
- and that vast numbeis of respectable 
women would become avid customers 
if only they did not have to admit that 
what they weie puichasiiig was poin 
So R R pel fecied the soft-edge sc\ scene 
m which, just as the woist is about to 
happen, all the heavy breathing seems 
to steam the reader’s glasses and the de 
tails fade discreetly into daydreams 
Savage Animal. Sadomavichism 
in costume js a Rogers specialty Dom¬ 
inic. for instance, the swarthy, ariogant 
18th century hero of Wuked Loving 
Lies IS ■ a savage dangerous animal” 
with “steely muscles eyes 'like shards 
of splintered glittering glass' and a con¬ 
temptuous conviction that “all women 
are whores at heart ’ Matisa, the hei 
oine. IS a ‘strange mixtutc of defiant 
child and mysteiious woman with 
“dark-gold curls land! panther eyes’ 
—not to mention a will of cusiaid I)om- 
inic and Maiisa meet on (lagc 42 On 
page 62 he rapes her On page 86 he 
ties her to a Iwdpost and assaults het 
again On page 192 the hero rips the her¬ 
oine's gown to the waist before raping 
her a thud time On jxige 277 he biands 
her thigh with a led-hot fteur-dc-lis 
All in all Marisa, who as the god- 
daughtet of Napoleon’s first wile ji>sc- 
phine dc Beauharnais might be exjiect- 
ed to live a somewhat sheltered life is 
violated twelve times on thiee conti¬ 
nents by hve men On top of that, she 
gives a command performance for Na¬ 
poleon, suffers a miscarriage, undergoes 
captivity in a 1 urkish hatem and is sold 
as a slave in Louisiana Why is the hci- 
oine subjected to all these horrois' Cyn¬ 
ics might imagine that Matisas mar¬ 
tyrdom IS merely intended to offei the 
bored middle-class female a succession 
of vicarious masochistic thrills but Au 
thor Rogers seems to think that rcgulai 
ravishment can raise a woman s con¬ 
sciousness “I m tired of being raped, ’ 
Marisa announces ,at last on page 654 
‘Don’t I count as a person 

Avon’s editors believe the question 


















BARBARA CARTIANOIN 1953 

Virgtnt to the end 


echoes a cry from the heatts of millions 
of American wives and motheis These 
women says an Avon executive, aie sick 
of being used as domestic drudges and 
emotional gai hage bags 'They identify 
with Rosemary’s heioines because the 
heroines do everything the average 
housewife longs to do- -they travel to ex¬ 
otic places, meet famous people, have 
passionate affairs with fascinating men 
and in the end fall madly in love and 
live happily evei after’ idcniilication 
IS made easy because Rogers heioines 
- and her heroes foi that matiei -aie 
at worst stick hgures to hang costumes 
and projections on, at best somewhat 
friskier avatars of pixii sat-upon Jane 
Eyre and surly Rochester 

But even a reader who cannot iden¬ 
tify with the authors rude stereotypes 
IS likely to feel the urgent excitement of 
these books Author Rogeis possesses 
theatrical flair and truly grand vulgar¬ 
ity Her botiks are built like action mov¬ 
ies, fiom a laptd sctics of shoit, vivid 
scenes Readers who do keep reading 
have no time to pause and reflect on 
the preposlerousness of what is happen¬ 
ing Seized by the throat the poor geese 
arc force-fed events events events as the 
action mounts to a teirifle climax in 
which lust spiouts little pink wings and 
Beauty fetters Beast with a golden wed¬ 
ding band BradDarraeh 

m m m 

My heroines arc me " says Rose¬ 
mary Rogers With her big dark eyes 
full red lips, mass of raven hair and Las 
Vegas bod). she looks the part —and she 
has lived some of it 'L he oldest child of 
a wealthy cducatoi who owned three 
posh private schools in Ceylon, Rose¬ 
mary Jans/ was raised in colonial splen¬ 
dor dozens of servants—never did a lick 
of work—summers at European spas 
—impossible to go anywheie without a 
chaperone A dreamy child, she wrote 
her first novel at eight, and all through 
her teens scribbled madly romantic ep¬ 
ics in imitation of her favorite writers 



KATHLEEN E WOOOlWISS 
Out of the dash pile 


Sir Walter Scott Alexandre Dumas and 
Rafael Sabatini 

At 17 initiating the pattci n her her¬ 
oines now follow. Rosemary rebelled 
against a feudal upbi inging After three 
yeais at the University of Ceylon she 
hotiified her family bv taking a job us a 
reporter 1 wo years latei she married a 
C eylonese Hack star known as the fast¬ 
est man in Asia ’ Unhappily says Rtwe- 
mary he often sprinted aftei o*her 
women At 28 she packed up her two 
daughters and totsk off foi I ondon theio 
to try the flamboyant high-and-low' life 
her heioines always have a fling at One 
day a middle-aged multimillionaire of- 
feied her a fancy flat in Pans and a huge 
allowanc'd but Rosemary had alicady 
fallen fora black Ci 1 named Leioy Rog¬ 
ers He was Wte first man.’ she iccalls 
who made me feel like a real woman ’ 

Aftei getting a divorce fiom the 
track star, she mairied Rogers in his 
home town, St Louis Six years latei, 
when that marriage bioke up ( It turned 
out we had only one inteiest in com¬ 
mon ' she explains) Rosemaiy was left 
with two sons and two daughters to sup¬ 
port on her S4.200 salary as a typist In 
I96f) in the face of a socialist takeovet 
of Ceylon, her parents fled the island 
with only £,’100 giving Rosemary two 
more dependents At 37. the nth 
gill fiom Ceylon was on her uppers in 
I airfield 

Third Eye. What happened might 
stiain credulity even in the context of a 
Rosemary Rogers novel Woiking only 
at night for more than a year, she re- 
wiote one of her childhood tales 24 
times then mailed it to Avon Today 
the author lives quietly in a small dra¬ 
matic villa perched on a ciag above the 
Pacific neai Carmel Her three oldest 
children aic now away from home “I'd 
like to live with a man ' she admits, “but 
I And men in real life don t come up to 
my fantasies I want culture, spirit and 
sex all rolled up together “ 

Rosemary sleeps all day But “when 


the sun gdes down, I come altve,"' she 
says In late afternoon she slips into 
jeans and meditates "I've done yoga for , 
years It got me through the worst timei^’ 
I can activate the tterd eye now ati^ 
feel the light above my head Medita-' 
tion gives me the feeling of being part 
of the universe ” At suppertime she sits 
down to breakftist, and about 8 p.m, 
with the roar of the sea and the light of 
the moon streaming through the win¬ 
dows she flicks on the stereo system and 
plays mood music to arouse her fantasies 
—Mozart for a scene at couit, flamenco 
for a seduction or a rape When the fan¬ 
tasies are flowing, she begins to type at 
stuttering speed, scarcely stopping until 
eight in the morning 

“My books come to me in mind mov¬ 
ies,” she explains ’*1 see the action in 
i Technicolor on a wide screen in my 
i head, and I hear the chaiacteis speak 
every line of dialogue before 1 wiite it 
All my heroes look like Clint Eastwood 
- -1 ve had this absurd crush on him for 
years ’’ Her hetotnus she imagines as 
Jacqueline Bisset or Olivia Ncwion- 
John 1 just write what comes to me 
Sometimes I turn a passage in to Avon 
without rereading it I’m just now learn¬ 
ing to lew rile competently But I could 
nevet do things to please critics oi an in¬ 
tellectual coterie I wiite to please oidi- 
nary people —I write the kinds of lxx>ks 
/want to lead Sometimes I go back and 
read one of my own books, and you 
know, I leally like them Wow I say, 
that’s good’’ 

Metaphysical Props 

HENRY AND CATO 

by IRIS MURCX3CH 

375 pages Viking $8 95 

This curious batch of noveli/mg is 
Iris Mutd(.x.h s curtsy to a literaiy foim 
pcifected by tiraham Giccne ihcscmi- 
sciious religious mekxJiama m which 
the Hound of Heaven batk* fiercely 
bites someone on the ankle and then 
makes a mess on the kitchen fltxii Cato 
Foibes is the failing pi test, a convert 
hung ovet from a long binge of mystical 
intoxication 

Cato, suitably costumed by the au- 
thoi in a soiled cassock, crow hes in a 
moribund mission His sole parishioner 
IS an apprentice thug named Beautiful 
Joe. who leases him with hints that he is 
willing to be redeemed Cato wants des¬ 
perately and genuinely to save Joe He 
also wants to take Joe to bed 

How far will Cato fall ’ And how lu¬ 
dicrously’’ Though Novelist Murdoch 
draws well and in detail the priest's ear¬ 
ly ceititude and later doubt, her line 
thins to sketchiness when she deals with 
Cato's predicament Her artistic imagi¬ 
nation seems to have picked up the cler¬ 
ical flgure for a moment, examined it 
with a curator's interest and then passed 
to other concerns Among them a talis- 
iMmic revalvei. a kidnaping, a near 
rape—^most of the props appropriate 
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AUTHOR IRIS MURDOCH 
“Y E xamined with a cut atoi 's intoi est 


lo Grccnc-ish mciaphysical Jiama 

I he temaiiidci of the IxKik seems 
less specihtallv derivative Ihcauthoi 
balances Cato somewhat aibitiaiily 
with Heniy a stock Lnglishman ftom a 
dittcrcnt shelf the young bacheloi 
schvxiltcachei so feckless as to be invis¬ 
ible to himself After a senes of misad- 
ventuies llemv finds his soul and weds 
Catos blooming vounget sistci Colette 
C ato diops off the edge ol the plot into 
helfoi thestiKk iixim it isdiflicull lotcll 
which 

W hat IS this all about ’ Ins Muidoch 
the philosopher-tuthoi of such elegant 
cxlditics as -1 Si'M'icd Head and I he Uni- 
(Oiii has wiitten neatly 400 ftliciious 
pages appaicnily with no motive except 
to move chauikteis about Heniv and 
Cato IS a diveiling disappointment, 
woith reading for its paiagiaphs but not 
foi itschapters John Show 
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Glass Sliver 

THE SUPPER AND THE ROSE 
Directed by BRYAN FORBES 
Screenplay by BRYAN FORBES, ROBERT B 
SHERMAN and RICHARD M SHERMAN 

Around holiday season, stocking- 
stufTei Items like The Slipper and the 
Rose usually show up all covered in 
glitter and gixxl will These gaudy lit¬ 
tle baubles ate easy enough to toleiate 
in the flixxitidc of fellowship that ebbs 
and flows around C'hiistmas Holidays 
are ovei however a cold wet January 
IS upon the land and The Stippei and 
the Rose lingeis on looking as focilish 
as Gindciclla hotfixiting it out of 
the palace as her ball gown turns to 
rags 

Indeed—and alas this is Cindcicl- 
la’s story, leUxiled for music by the Shei - 
man biothers IMaiy Roppins) who spe¬ 
cialize in prixfucing viscous show tunes 
The songs not only cloy they choke, 
which must make them as much of a 
challenge to sing as to hear In The Shp- 
pei and the Rose the mekxlies slosh 
around lyiics that have laigeivtodo with 
the frustiations of love and loyalty The 
Piince (Richaid ( hamberlain) belly¬ 
aches tunefully about the difliculty of 
finding a loved one from amongst the 
aiiay of legal dogs put foi ward by his fa¬ 
ther the King (Michael HoidernI These 
complaints absorb rathei more time 
than they should and lesult diicctlyor 
indirectly in seveial dance numbers of 
singular clumsiness The d-nceis pre¬ 
sumably piofessionals- look like noth¬ 
ing so much as the membeis of a I ittle 
I caguc team doing nip-ups beloic the 
first game of the season 

In between the acts of this royal va¬ 
riety show arc seveial excursions ofl to 
the home of the wicked Stepmother 
(Maigaiet LvKkwtxid--the heroine dur¬ 
ing lather better times, of Hitchcixrk s 

CHAMBERIAIN A CRAVEN IN 5UPPCK 



The Lady Vanishes) There, C mdciella 
(Gemma Craven) ^ets snooted by her 
Stepsisters and gazes soirowfully into 
the flames of the scullery fire, waiting 
for her baiiy Godmother to come along 
In due course, and after seveial moie 
musical interludej the 1 airy Gcximoih- 
ci (Annette Crosbie) bteezes in and 
waves her wand Cinderella is off in 
style to the ball, where her chaims 
make the Prince break out in a hne 
sweat, as if suflering the altcicflects of 
a cun V dinner 

IJircctor Bryan I orbes (.The Wtony 
Box) holds such worthies as the late 
[.dith hvans Kenneth Mote and Hor¬ 
dern in lesetve Rn a comic tuin or two, 
but then ministiations aie futile f oibes 
recklessly appends anothci act to the 
Cindeiella viga in which the commoner 
IS foi bidden 40 mairy the Prince She is 
exiled and set up in a palace where she 
can do wha( she dexts best mope The 
Piince knuckles under to the ptessuics 
of his station, slouches toward the altar 
to take anothei bi ide 1 any Godmothers 
aie not large on unhappy endings, how¬ 
ever so there is no cause lor concern 
L veil the audience gels a break NobtxJy 
dances at the wedding Jay Cocks 

Storm Warnings 

HOttYWOOD ON TRIAL 
Directed by DAVID helpern jr 

Hcie IS a handy bicezy re-creation 
of one of the cold wai s fiist frosts the 
House Un-Amcrican Activities Com¬ 
mittee's led-bailing in Hollywood //<»/- 
lywood on Ttial which concerns the 
llliAt investigations and the subsequent 
blacklisting of several hundred wiuers 
dnectois, producers and pcifoimers in 
both movies and television Rkuscs pit- 
marily on the men who went to jail for 
contempt of Congiess These ten—in¬ 
cluding Dalton Trumbo, Ring Laidnet 
Jr and Director Ldward Dmytryk -de¬ 
clined sometimes indignantly, some¬ 
times bemustdly, to answer the per¬ 
sistent questions of the committee 
chan man concerning their alleged 
C ommunisl Party afliliatiuns 

Old Frenzy. Movies made us ex- 
[xtet that in such situations oi heavy 
stress, heioes would emcige Iruinbo 
and othci members of the ten, had the 
same kind of fantasies When thev made 
then stand, howevei reality interfered 
The ten all grandstanded, and UxJay, 
lotrking at (he old newsreel fixitagc, 
they seem not heroic but very human 
and slightly absurd Then indignation 
and haughimess compares lather fa¬ 
vorably with the shrill uproarious melo- 
diamatics of The Red Menaie. an anti 
Communist crime buster lacluded to 
illustrate the degree ol frenzy (hat 
gripped Hollyworid Hollywood on Tti- 
ul contains no revelations and no tough 
questions addressed to any fa' tion It 
does keep a decent, compassionate po¬ 
litical equilibrium and is to he iid- 
mired accordingly J C 






Britaiii,Eiirope, 
Australia and the 
PhcificKsa 
Qantastic world. 

When you fly first class 
with Qantas (and don’t you 
deserve it?) the pampering 
starts on the ground. 

Because in the major 
Qantastic cities, you’ll find a 
^ptain’s Club Lounge in 
the terminal. 

You fly first class with us, 
and you’re a member of the 
Captain’s Club. Automatically. 

Very soon you’ll see that 
our first class means more than 
your luggage leaving the 
plane first. 

It means Qantastic food 
and service all the way. 

And then there’s your 
Club Lounge, the biggest, 
quietest lounge in the sky, the 
Captain Qx)k Lounge. Where 
you can stretch out, and work 
a little or relax a little along 
the way. 

So, if you’re flying a long 
way to work, you’ll go a long 
way to find a first class that 
gives you more than Qantas 
first class. 

And that’s Qantastic. 

aaMTas (r 


THB AUSTTtAUAN A/RUNE 
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Mliat a good time for the good taste of a Kent. 
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'So I told my customer.the fresh lettuce comes from 
California-arid she tdd me 1 must be joking!” 


<j Honq hont) ijiixf i iiidv not tn tin 
woild s most itnK) otrijfjdtioM, ldii<|h . Mis Lo 
Shiii-Kwdii, bZ, but it suit' h.is its moiiu iits 
f or Mis I o, out' <jf those momt iifs w.is this 
momiiiq Ihe tirst rustoinei tn tu r ve(|ctdblt sf.ill iii 
the bustliiKi Wdiuhtii nidrket |ust touldiit bein vi 
the lettui f f diT.e dll the w.iy from Cnlifoinid It wus 
too tiesh, she sdid 

'So I showc'd hei the box it (dme in, sdid 
Mis I o. not oru to du^ue with a < ustomer Thue 
it was in biq led letters Piodin e of Ccilifoinid 

Crisp and fresh is tiu way letricjerated tontamers 
deliver fruit ind vegetables to Hiinq t\onii from 
faraway 

Containeri/dtion is lots of difftitnt equipment- 
ships, containers, and special dockyard facilities 
includinq biq cranes that load and urilodd quickly 
They all work together as one modern system to 
solve pioblems like Hong Konq's, where trestr 
vegetables were often in short supply hot only are 
perishables delivered market-fresh, containeri/ation 
also makes it oossible for market-people like 
Mrs Lo to sell at very reasonable cost 

"My customer bought two heads of Calitornia 


lettuce attei she' saw those led lettc rs, beamed 
Mis lo At c losing time, t very head was gone 
I fiat s the way business has been recently I'm srj 
happy my old dieam ot opening a small super maiket 
oin' day is corning bark 

Mrs I o fiad no idt a that the fiye big cranes that 
unload ai'd speed yegetables lo hei from Honq 
Koric) s corilaiiiei yard were made by Hitachi Or 
that Hitachi ingenuity -in eyeiything 
from c.lertiical home 
appliances 

to tt lecornmunicafions 
equipment has been 
bettering people s lives 
foi 60 yeais Were 
dedic ated to doing our 
best, making products 
with people like Mrs 
Lo in mind 

HITACHI 

I-Vrs (}(*(» ftitMXI (inU IIMS UMl quipiiM 
liifi ni )r tiiiif ry ^ Frejn prjfitifujn t quipm 

( >1 iiifiK jtinn> f quipfiK itt/b.k< trt me applicirtt* s 





New Feeling 

To the Editor t 

I wholeheaitedly approve of your 
choice of Jimmy Carter foi the Man of 
the Year IJan 31 I was one of the many 
young Ameucans who just didn’t give a 
damn in this last election 

But somehow Mt Carter has in¬ 
stilled a new feeling in me- - a cunosity 
to know what's happening to my coun¬ 
try a tiue feeling of involvement and a 
feeling of tiust in the one who will be 
heading out countiy 

L\nii Millei 
(. olor ado Spi inu^ Colo 

Did you evei stop to think that had 
It not been toi Piesidenl Geiald loid 
^ we might not have a lepublic' 

J Chad Aiidei ton 
/m\ l'e/{a\ 

Congratulations' Your selection of 
Jimmy Caitei as Man of the Bicenten¬ 
nial Year is superbly apptopi late 



Jimmy did prove two majoi things 
Where theie is a will there is a way 
and integiity couiage and compassion 
ate still American virtues 

Muhele lx kart 
III! <tch France 

Jimmy Caitei’’ Man of the Year’ 
Ha. ha ha ha ha. ha ha 

Jim Krag 
Chuago 


Brava, Baii>ra 

Barbra Streisands A Star Is Born 
IJan 31 does not deserve the licks it has 
got from Jay Cocks Even though 1 am 
too young to have seen either previous 
effort. I have recommended Star to ev¬ 
eryone I know 1 would go see Barbra 
do a cappella renditions of Three Blind 
Mice and Row. Row. Row Your Boat It 
irks me to know that people may de¬ 


prive themselves of an enjoyable movie 
just because of a negative leview 

Paul Palmer 
North Hollywood. Calif 


Enough Courage 

I inally an Indian woman has 
enough couiage to speak out IDec 271' 
As an Indian woman living abroad. 1 
am not directly affected by oui society 
back home But I know the problems 
well and only wish we had nioie wom¬ 
en like Kamala Das in India 

Aban liana 
Doinath Switzerland 

Is Kamala Das a hyjwcrite ’ Riutal- 
ly treated by her husband, she loved 
other men but is still mart led to the same 
old man She says mai i lage is mean¬ 
ingless without love but has led a love¬ 
less married life for 27 years' hoi what ’ 
Adiok H Bhalia 
Dubai United Arab bmiiates 


Facing Facts 

We may not like the pi ice hike on 
oil imposed by OPIC IJan 3| But let’s 
face It. from whom did the Arabs leain 
to charge whatever the tiaffic will hcai 
if not from the Arnei ican businessman ’ 

Many of these oil ministers got their 
naming in economics and business ad¬ 
ministration in this country Obviously 
they learned here moie than then teach¬ 
ers told them 

When the Aiabs read that the steel 
industiy raises prices in spite of a plea 
foi mixleration by the Pnesident-elect 
that the teamsters and the auto work¬ 
ers unions negotiate wage increases that 
cannot but have inflationaiy icsults 
why should they practice ustraint ’ 

Alexandt ■ l-P Osbotne 
lonawunda S } 

Real Impact 

Your peiceptive and candid article 
concerning steel prices The Haidy 
Steel Myth' IJan 3|. illustrates and re¬ 
inforces a point that all of us in the steel 
business have been making for quite 
some time namely, that the publicity 
and political pressures attracted by steel- 
price increases aic far out of pro|xirtion 
to the real impact such price moves have 
on the economy 

I have long believed that our nation 
would be belter served if more atten¬ 
tion were given to economic realities 
than to economic symbolism In paitic- 
ular. perhaps the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability and other economic con¬ 
trollers should consult more closely with 
the Governments own Bureau of La¬ 
bor Statistics, for as you correctly point¬ 
ed out. the steel-price inci eases that re¬ 
ceive so, much blame for inflation 


actually have only a veiy small impact 
on the Wholesale Price Index 

Edgar B Speer Chairman 
Board of Directors. U S Steel Coip 
Pittsburgh 


Even a Lemming Knows 

Your sloiy “The Lemmings Are 
Leaving IJan 31 about British manag¬ 
ers emigrating quotes a L ondon account¬ 
ing executive as saying 'We have been 
managing things wrong for 30 yeais 
now Did the same executive prcpaie 
the pound-dollai exchange rale you 
used’ 

We know the pound sterling has fall¬ 
en but even a lemming knows it is worth 
nioie than 60c 

Joe Goodman 
Jerusalem 

Sovereign Right 

Headlining your aiticic IDec 271 on 
Jamaica s recent elections 'C astio s Pal 
Wins Again carries as much relevancy 
as the headline 'Mao’s It lend Wins 
Again attached to an article on Ni\ 
on s le-election tc> the Amcncan pres¬ 
idency Jamaica has many friends One 
of them IS Cuba Youi coupling of Ja¬ 
maica with C uha shows up the (lara- 
noia TiMl seems to feel about oui coun¬ 
try asserting its vwcreign iighl to chixv>c 
Its own fi lends 

Bea Lnn 
Kingston lairuiua 


Here's Life, America! 

Your ailicle on the 'Ilcies Life 
Ameiica' camjiaign IJan t| concen¬ 
trated tiK» heavily on Bill Bright the man 
and on the monetary and timetable goals 
ofDi Brights ministiy’ 

The people touched by this cam 
paign are not necessarilv atheists and 
agnostics Theyaie what Dr Bright calls 
carnal Chiistians These people are 
aware of C hiist but have not suiren¬ 
dered all aspects of then life to him and 
Ihetcforc. have not experienced the 
abundant life that he promises 

herineth W (liiltoii 
I ake Si louts \lo 


Thank You Note 

TiMi has kindiv lent me this space 
so I can thank the many thousands of 
you who were so kind to wiitc to me 
after the Olympic Games in Montreal 
[Aug 21 Since it is leally veiy diflicuii 
to answer personally so many letteis. let 
me tell you here how giatcful I am to 
you all for youi fi icndship 

I wish you all goexi health happi¬ 
ness and peace in the coming new ycai 
Nadia < 'omiini < i 
Budiaiest Rumania 


Address Letters to time Magazine, 2W6 

Carlton Centre 2001 Johonnesburg Republic of 
South Africa 
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made in Germany. 



From all the continents to the heart of Europe And on to all of Europe 
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German Airlines 


Lufthansa. The more you fly. 
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MARKET vyyfiic^ 


On a volume of 116,894,430 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 56 36, down 43 for the 
week ending Jan 14, 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
972 16. down 10 97 Standard &. Poors 
500 stock index was 10401. down 1 0 
Among significant NYSE stocks 


Nat 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

46% 

42% 

46% 

+ 2% 

Alum Co Am 

55% 

54% 

55% 

None 

Amor Airl HIM 

14% 

14% 

14% 

+ % 

Am Brondt 

45% 

a 

44% 

- if 

Am Can 

39% 

39% 

+ % 

Am Motors 

4% 

4 

4% 

None 

ATST 

63% 

62% 

62% 

- % 

Avon Prod 

48'/4 

45% 

46% 

- % 

Both Stool 

39 

37% 

38% 

+ % 

Booing 

42'/4 

39% 

41% 

+ % 

Burroughs 
Cater frac 

871A 

56% 

84% 

54% 

84% 

56% 

-2% 
k % 

Chomp Inti 
Chrytlor 

26'/4 

25% 

25% 

- % 

20% 

19% 

20 

- '/f 

Clark Equip 

42% 

41% 

42% 

+ % 

Control D^o 

25% 

24% 

25% 

None 

DuPont 

l32'/i 

127% 

128% 

-4 

Eostorn Air 

9% 

8% 

8% 

% 

Fast Kodak 

84% 

82% 

83% 

- % 

Esmork 

35% 

33% 

33% 

-1% 

Exson 

53% 

52% 

52% 

- % 

Ford Motor 

61 

60 

60% 

+ % 

Gon Dynom 

52% 

49 

52% 

- % 

Son Elec 

54% 

53 

54% 

4 1 

Gon Foods 

31% 

30 

30% 

+ % 

Gen Motors 

76'/4 

74% 

75% 

- % 

Gon Tel & El 

31% 

30% 

31 

% 

Go Poe 

35% 

33% 

34% 

- % 

Goodyear 

23% 

22% 

22% 

- % 

Greyhound 
Gulf Oil 

15% 

15 

15% 

-- % 

29 

28 

29 

4 % 

Inco Ltd 

33% 

32% 

33% 

t % 

IBM 

273 

266% 

270% 

1% 

'4 

Int Horv 

32% 

31% 

32 

Int Popor 
IntToliTol 

66% 

60 

61% 

-3% 

34 

33 

33% 

None 

Johns Mon 

31% 

3t 

31% 

None 

Krosge SS 

LTV Corp 

39% 

38% 

38% 

- % 

13% 

12% 

12% 

- % 

Litton Ind 

14% 

13 

13% 

- 1% 
% 

Lockheed 

10% 

9% 

9% 

McD Doug 

23% 

22% 

23 

t % 

Merck Co 

67% 

64% 

64% 

-1% 

3M 

56% 

52 

52% 

-3% 

Mobil Oil 

64% 

62 

62% 

-2 

NCR 

37% 

35% 

37% 

54% 

None 

Owens III 

55% 

54% 

None 

Pee Gas & El 

23% 

22% 

22% 

None 

Pan Am 

5% 

4% 

4% 

- % 

PenneyJC 
Philip Morris 

50% 

48% 

48% 

- Vf 

59% 

56 

58 

- % 

Polaroid 

37% 

35 

35% 

-1 

ProeSom 


89% 

89% 

-2 

RCA 

25% 

26% 


Reynolds Ind 

68 

65% 

65% 

- % 

Roekwoll Inti 

33% 

32 

33% 

4 1% 

Seors Roo 

68% 

65% 

65% 

- % 

Shell Oil 

79% 

76 

76 

-2% 

StdOilCal 

40% 

39 

40% 

+ % 

Tenneco 

37 

36 

36% 

- % 

Texaco 

27% 

27% 

27% 

4 % 

Textron 

27% 

a 

26% 

- % 

Time Inc 

36% 

35% 


TWA 

12% 

11% 

11% 

— % 

UAL Inc 

26% 

25% 

26 

~ % 

Union Cor 

60 

"I 

58% 

- % 

US Stool 

»l 

47Ve 

- % 

UtdToehnol 

35% 

36% 

-2% 

WettinghouM 

18% 

17% 

18 

- % 

Weelworth 

26% 

24% 

25% 

None 

Xgrok 

57% 

55% 

561/1 

- % 


Who reads an advertisement in 
TIME? 

In Hong Konq, some 40,000 upper 
income consumers and business 
decision makers 

What sort of people are they? 

Well educated, well travelled, well 
placed in business With an average 
family income of HK$7b.OOO a year, 
they're top level spenders tor their 
households, and for their companies 
What does TIME have over other 
media? 

SelectfvitY — its readers have the 
greatest ability to buy what advertisers 
have^ sell. Cost efficiency - by 


cont'cnlraling on top demographic 
groups, and by-passing the rest, 
advertisers pay only for a high sales 
potential audience impact - TiMt's 
editorial content and style enccuirages 
good reddt*r.ship and response, and 
TIME lasts long after newspaper 
adver tisemonts and TV spots have 
faded awav 

Where's your money going? 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagct/ine wlwe ijpds qei fe4poii.e 
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Within the next decade. Americans will be learning a new lan¬ 
guage m their kitchens, factories, automobiles and local bars The met¬ 
ric system of weights and measures, already used in nearly every 
other country around the world, is being slowly adopted in the U S Al¬ 
though the switch IS voluntary. Congress passed a law m December 
1975 that encourages all Government agencies to change to metrics 
over the next few years Since liquor, food, drugs, the interstate high¬ 
way system and weathei forecasts are regulated by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, few areas of everyday life will remain untouched by the 
conversion 

Beginning m this week's issue. Time will try to help its readers 
learn the new metric language All articles in the Science and Med¬ 
icine sections will include measurements in both the International Sys¬ 
tem (metric) and in standard English equivalents 

Most U S scientihc and medical endeavors already use metnes, 
so the writers and reporter-reseatchers m the two sections are well pre¬ 
pared for the switch Medicine 
Writer Frederic Golden has al¬ 
ways kept a calculator in his 
desk to help him transform hg- 
ures from one system to the 
other For those less well 
equipped—or well informed 
—(.onfusion can create prob¬ 
lems Science Writer Peter Sto- 
ler recalls ^ Day’s Watt, a 
short story by Ernest Heming¬ 
way ‘ The hero is a small 
American boy who gets the flu, 
and the doctor measures his 
temperature at 102' The child 
had gone to school in France, 
where he had been told that 
nobody could live with a tem¬ 
perature above 44" So he be¬ 
lieves he IS going to die " 

Other less traumatic mix-ups are bound to arise as Americans 
trade in their histone furlongs, acies, bushels and pecks foi the more 
rational, if less poetic meters, hectates and liters Some conversions 
though, w^l be leai ned more quickly than others getting a traffle tick¬ 
et for driving SO miles per hour m a SO kilomeler-per-hour zone will 
probably help dnvers adjust to the new system And a few changes 
will be happy Yines Leon Jaroff, editor of the Science and Medicine 
sections, teminds us that "if your weight ts 166 lbs, the scale will 
read only 76 kilograms 1 hai somehow makes it less disturbing " 

C ertain terms, of course, may become quaint, but will always be ii - 
replaceable Pound cake will remain just that, no mattet how many 
grams the ingredients weigh A miss will nevet be as good as a ki¬ 
lometer, no Texan is likely to wear a 38-liter hat In some cases, nei¬ 
ther form of measurement matteis much The day that hell freezes 
over, whether it happens in Celsius {0") or Fahienheit (32 ) it will 
still rate a Timl cover 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 18. Americans are approaching the 
onset of Jimmy Carter's presidency with a certain subdued 
hopefulness To many. Cartel represents a return to Amer¬ 
ica’s traditional values, a stiong family life, religion and the 
work ethic Businessmen have gcnerall> been icassured by 
Cai ter's Cabinet appointments Others seem to be withdraw¬ 
ing toward more paiochial concerns- the haish weathei 
that has embattled the Middle West this winter or possibly 
the new fad of Chinese cixiking 1 he countiy enteis its third 
century with its expectations trimmed and its voices less 
shrill 

THE WORLD: p. 6. Palestinian Abu Daoud was arrested in 
Paris and then quickly released by a French court Both Is¬ 
rael and West Germany had filed extiadition pioceedings, 
but the I rench court dismissed the claims The govcinment 
then bought a hrst-class air ticket for Abu Daoud and sent 
him oflT to Algieis 1 hough the French claimed that they 
weie following a sti ictly legal procedure, critics charged that 
the real reason was that I lance did not want to incur the 
wiathofthe Aiaboil states 

p. 8. Teng Hsiao-p'ing may be making a dramatic leturn to 
power in China Wall posteis demanding that Teng be made 
China s Picmiei appeared in Peking on the occasion of cer¬ 
emonies maiking the anniversary of Chou L'n-lai's death 
The absence fiom the ceremonies of Paily Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng, who once denounced Teng as a countei revolu¬ 
tionary. reinforced speculations that a power struggle of 
major pioportions might be under way in the world s most 
populous Communist nation 

p. 10. Moi e than a dozen Czechoslovak intellectua Is and for¬ 
mer party leaders were detained and intenogated for as 
long as 14 hours last week, as Czech authoiities sought to 
crack down on the signers of a document that calls on Gustav 
Husak's repressive regime to live up to the spii it of the Hel¬ 
sinki accord Among .hose who were held were Playwnght 
Pavel Kohout and several top ullicials who had served in Al- 
exandei Dubiek's leform government of 1968 
p. 11 . Europe is anxious for America to reassert its lead¬ 
ership. says Timl Chief European Correspondent William 
Rademaekers in an open letter to Vice President-elect Wal¬ 
ter Mondale prior to his tnp to Western Europe “There is 
still a great deal of nervousness about your boss, who is an un¬ 
known quantity to most of the leaders," Rademackeis writes 
Foreign leaders, be says, “will be looking for reassurance 
that the U S IS determined to mamtain its status as the West¬ 
ern world’s defender ” 

p. H. Shuitaro bhthara, who last month at age 44 became 


p 4 p 34 p 32 

the youngest Cabinet membei in lapan's postwar histoiy, ob¬ 
viously has higher ambitions Ishihaia, who first captuied at¬ 
tention as a rebellious young novelist, told TIME Tokyo Bu¬ 
reau Chief William Stewart and Coriespondent S Chang 
last week," 1 am a hrst-ratc writer who is in the pi ixess of be¬ 
coming a first-rale politician ' The Dirctlor-Cicncral of the 
l.nvironmcntal Agency, Ishihara says Japan should nnxJ- 
ciate economic growth to avci t cnviionmcntal disruption 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 16. Jimmy Carter's Inauguration 
this week will be the high point of three days ol festivities 
in which Washington. D C will be immersed in concerts, re¬ 
ceptions and religious observance There will be 200 mu¬ 
sical events, including an all-night soul festival and a giant 
squaie dance, an Inauguration f ve concert that will featuie 
John Wayne and Leonard Bernstein and an Inaugural pa- 
ladewith 150 floats 

RELIGION: p. 32. An Israeli archaeologist has translated 
the latest and quite possibly the last of the Dead .Sea .Scrolls 
Ihe 28-fl 3 in scroll sheds new light on the religious life of 
the Essenes, an ascetic Jewish sect that lejected worship at 
the H^rodian lempic in Jerusalem 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 39. The U S C ongress is ex¬ 
pected to approve Jimmy C ai ter's plan to apply up to $32 bil¬ 
lion in economic stimulus ovci the next two years The plan 
has drawn criticism from vaiious quartets, mivst pointedly 
f'om organized labor which considers the package “a re- 
tieat from the goals that we understand President-elect Car¬ 
ter to have set dui ing last ycai's campaign ” Others agree 
that Ihe plan may be too timid, but they note that it leaves 
open the possibility that C ai ter may yet uke other stejw to 
invigoiatc America s economy 

p. 43. Richaid C ixipci whom Jimmy Carter has chosen to 
be Under Secretary of Stale foi I conomic Affairs is strong¬ 
ly committed to the view that the U S, West Cieimany and 
Japan should take the lead in expanding wotld demand 
C ooper s chief economic cicdo No nation is an economic is¬ 
land hut all are a part of one interacting global prcKess 

SCIENCE: p. 47. There may be life on Mars, after all Al¬ 
though results of tests from Viking ate inconclusive several 
scientists feel that there are gixxl indications for life When 
a sample of Martian soil was moistened with a nutrient 
broth, there was a rapid release of carbon dioxide, possibly 
meaning that some kind of microbe was metabolizing Af¬ 
ter a one-month period in which radio uansmission between 
Mats and the earth was blocked by the sun the Vikingspace- 
crafl will soon commence to attempt to clarify the ambi¬ 
guities in the earliet experiments 



TERRORISTS 


UAffcare Daoud:Too Hot to Handle 


The sad-eyed man >Mlh the droopy 
mustache returned to Pans fashionable 
Hotel Residence SJainl-llonoie at 7 30 
on a fiiday evening When he walked 
m the men waiting tor him identified 
themselves as agents of the Ditecnon de 
la Survrillartic du Tetntoire (IJST), the 
1 rench counteiintelligence agency 
They asked him to come to headquaitets 
loi a touiinc identity check He did so 
without protest four days later the sus¬ 
pect was released—thereby touching off 
one of the most explosive inteniational 
biouhahas in years Ihe affair triggcied 
political lepercussions fiom the Quai 
d’Orsay to the Nile raised storms of out¬ 
rage in Jerusalem and Bonn severely 
embarrassed the government of I icnch 
Picsident Valet y Giscard d’Estaing and 
touched off outenes against the cynical 
expediency of f tench lustice 

The man at the center of the sioim 
was Abu Daoud, 39 a mcmbei of the 
Revolutionary Mihtaiy Command of 
the Palestine 1 ibetalion Organi/ation 
Abu Daoud (real name Mohammed 
Daoud Mohammed Auda) is a mysteri¬ 
ous figure in the P L O s teiionst oper¬ 
ations who IS widely believed to have 
had a key role in the 1972 Munich mas¬ 
sacre m which 17 people died, including 
eleven Israeli athletes » ee hox> Israeli 
Foieign Minister Yigal Allon de¬ 
nounced Abu Daoud as an ‘arch- 
leirorist’ last week, curiously Israeli in¬ 
telligence ofliicials -who might have had 
a special interest m seeing a notorious 
teritrrist apprehended—insisted that 
since Abu Daoud was now primarily a 
kind of roving ambassador for the feda- 
yecn movement he was not on then list 
ot wanted men 

Iraqi Passport 1 hat was certainly 
not the only anomaly m the afiaii I ven 
the circ umstanccs of Abu Daoud s arrest 
in Pans weie strange He had come to 
the I rench capital as a member of a 
high-ranking Palestinian delegation to 
attend the funeral of Mahmoud Saleh, a 
former P L O representative who had 
been gunned down a few days earlier on 
a Pans street Traveling on an Iraqi 
passport issued in the name of Youssef 
Hanna Rajt, Abu I'kioud made no cffoi t 
to disguise his easily le^-ogni/able fea- 
tuics He breezed thiough immigiation 
and checked into his S33-a-day room 
Two policemen, thoughtfully ptovided 
by the Foreign Ministry, stood guard at 
the front dixM of his hotel Along with 
the rest of the delegation. Abu I>aoiid 
was invited to the CJuai d Oisay, where 
he met with the Director ioi Middle bast 
Affairs That sanie evening he was tak¬ 
en into custody by the list agents 


Ordinanly. the detenticm of a sus¬ 
pected Arab terrunst would have been 
cicaicd with Interior Ministei Michel 
Poniatowski and piobabiy with Piesi- 
dent Giscard himself But Poniatowski 
apparently discovered that Abu Daoud 
was m l>ST hands only a couple of hours 
before the West German Interim Min¬ 
ister called him to say that Bonn want¬ 
ed the Palestinian held, pending a for¬ 
mal extradition request 

The r tench dilemma was acute 
They were feariul of provoking terror¬ 
ist lepnsals -the memory of the Air 
France an bus hijacked to T ntebbe is still 
fresh Beyond that. Pat is has assiduously 
cultivated a pro-Atab policy since the 
eaily 60s Ttance imports 90^ of its oil 
fiom the Middle bast, and the French 
Defense Minister was at that moment 


couldn t Daoud have been killed in the 
Lebanese war’’" Retaliation was not the 
only woiry in Bonn Some legal expeits 
questioned whether the evidence against 
Abu Daoud was sufficient to make an 
extradition request stand up and. at a 
tiial to obtain a conviction As one For¬ 
eign Ministiy official noted. “Just imag¬ 
ine what the intci national reaction 
against us would be if a German court 
were to declare Daoud innocent" 

When the Fiench had still not re¬ 
ceived a diplomatic follow-up fiom the 
Germans l^ Monday night they began 
to get won led Complained Poniatow¬ 
ski "WeTc oemg had by the Gciinans ’ 
The next day. in a court hearing on the 
extradition tequests, Abu Daoud was 
represented by seven lawycts, among 
them Roland Dumas whose clients in- 













TERRORIST AT MUNICH'S OLYMPIC VILLAGE 

Regret —one/ barely concealed rebel 


elude ScKidlist Leader rran<,ois MiUei- 
land and the salincal weekly Le Ca¬ 
nard hnrhaine {\ee TtlF PRISS) The 
lavLvcrs contended that the (ierman le- 
qiiest fot extradition was invalid because 
none of the thice aliases mentioned in¬ 
cluded Yuussef Hanna Raji the name 
undci which Abu Daoud was ai rested 
Nor was the aiiestwaiiant dated I inal- 
ly the Cictnians had failed to send the 


diplomatic note As for the Israeli ex¬ 
tradition request, the lawyers argued 
that France's extradition treaty with Is¬ 
rael did not. at the time the massacre oc¬ 
curred, mclude crimes commuted in 
thud countries, and was not applicable 
retroactively At the end of the 20-min 
hearing, the judge agreed and oidered 
Abu Daoud freed He was hastilv 
whisked off to Orly Airpoit and put 
aboard a commercial flight--with a 
first-class ticket to Algiers 

lechnically the judge seemed to 
have legal giounds to rule as he did but 
not for a moment did anyone in Pans 
doubt that the decision to fiec Abu 
Daoud was a hard political judgment 
made for reasons of stale Giscard is the 
leading P L O supportci among West¬ 
ern leaders (Piance has informally icc- 
ogni/cd itl and Abu Daoud's captuic 
threatened toruptiiic I lance's painstak¬ 
ingly built bridges to the Middle I,ast 

Isiael chaigeci that I lance had brev 
ken Its extiadilion iieaty, withdiew its 
ambassador to France Moidechai Ga/- 
it. and called in the I lench amlxissadot 
Jean Heily to delivei a “vigoious pro 
test In Tel Aviv, a crowd of 1 000 
that included families ot the Munich 
victims hurled rotten eggs at the 
1 lench embassy Summed up Jcius.i- 
1cm s daily Ma an\ ‘With cowaidi>.e 
meanness of spirit and cynicism the 
goveinment of fiance has raised the 
white flag to the oil supplieis and Mi¬ 
lage pui chasers' 

Ek>nn, Uki, piofessed ama/ement and 
' regiet even though oflicials could 
barely conceal then lelief I ditoriuli/cd 


Hamburg's Btid Zettung “France lies 
weak cowardly and humbled on its 
knees The w’orst of it is, nobody knows 
whether any other Luropcan country 
West Germany included, might not have 
done the same " l-vcn pro-government 
I rcnch newspapers condemned Abu 
Daoud's release “When acts so cruelly 
belie wouls, we are no longci in the (xr 
litical realm' sard /a* hgaro 

in Washington President-elect Jim¬ 
my Carter said he was “deeply dis- 
tutbed. although he did not mention 
the incident in a telephone conversation 
with (jiscaid about an ecom'mic sum¬ 
mit The State Detiattmenlexpiesscd its 
strong conviction that tciiorists should 
be dealt with sternly by legal authoi- 
itics' I he piolest was icjected by the 
Quai d Oisay as inadmissible comment 
on the acts ol French courts ' 

Tipped Off S(' who had had ^hu 
Daoud aiiested and whv* That was the 
question of the week 1 he most plausible 
answer was Israel, whose intclligunce 
agents keep close watch on P I O tei- 
lorists By aleiting lilends in the ITS 1 to 
Abu Daoud s picsence in f ranee they 
could both embanass (nscaid lor his 
pio-Arab jxilicy and scoie another 
loiind against the Palestinians Yet de¬ 
spite repoits that Israeli agents had 
tipped of) the I icnch in Beirut that Abu 
Daoud was on his way to Pans, intelli¬ 
gence souiccs in Tcl Aviv denied that 
they had hid anything to do with it One 
top-level oflicial said We nevei want¬ 
ed Abu Daoud and never tried to assas¬ 
sinate him The whole affair is typical of 
internal i lench intelligence and has 


Abu Daoud—Terror’s AdvorKeman 


A/ 1 ’ name is Mohammed Daoud 
Mohammed Auda I was born m Siluan 
neat Jerusalem on the 16th of Mas. 1937 
I have one wife and. by het six children 
/have Jordanian citizenship " 

So spoke last week's mysterious pris¬ 
oner of Pans in an interview on Jor¬ 
danian television in 1973 The broadcast 
was an intelligence officer's delight Abu 
Daoud. who had been captured by the 
Jordanians after attempting to infiltrate 
Amman at the head of an Al-fatah 
commando team, rambled on for near¬ 
ly three hours spilling hitherto un¬ 
known details of PLO teriorist plots 
and the inner workings of the guerrilla 
organization Why had Abu Daoud been 
so candid’ Had he been toitured intnccv 
operation'’ Was he, as the Israelis still 
suspect, a Jordanian double agent*’ And 
why, after his release from pnson in Am¬ 
man, had he not been punished or even 
liquidated by the comrades whose se¬ 
crets he had blabbed on TV ’ 

No one knows for sure, but then not 
very much about any aspect of Abu 
Daoud's murky life IS certain He was in¬ 


deed born near Jciusalcm, and his fam¬ 
ily still lives in .Siliun After high schixil 
he taught math and physics in Joidan 
and joined the outlawed Communist 
Party He latei taught in Saudi Arabia 
studied law and wotked fot the Kuwai¬ 
ti Minislty of Justice In 1%5 he joined 
the fledglihg 1 atah taking the code 
name Abu Daoud (which means fathei 
of David, his oldest son I and became a 
protege of Abu lyad. Fatah s second- 
ranking leader after Yassei Aiafat 
• 

Abu Daoud claims to have found¬ 
ed the group's intelligence department 
called £1 Rasd (the Dbsetvation), in 
1968, he was deeply involved in Fatah 
preparations to wicsl contiol of Joi 
dan from King Hussein in September 
1970 Abu Daoud was shot in the leg 
in one of the early battles of that Black 
Septembei and spent the rest of the 
war recuperating in Damascus Aftei 
his recovery, he was sent on missions 
to Europe, North Korea and China to 
seek support fot the Palestinian cause 

In the summer of 1972, Abu Daoud 
was gtveyi the most important assign¬ 


ment ol his underground careei He was 
sent to Munich as an advanceinan lot 
the Black .Septembei leriorisis who cai- 
ried out the Olympic (tames mas.sacic 
Ttaveling under the nom degiieiieb^ ad 
ad-Din Wall he siicnt scvcial weeks in 
Munich, sccui mg and stashing guns and 
Scouting the Isiaeli quaitcrs in the 
Olympic Village It is not dear whethei 
he lemaincd in the city foi the attack 
on the village and the shixiiout at a mil¬ 
itary an base near Munich 

Between nis release tioni Husseins 
pnson in 1973 and his aiiesi this momh 
in Pans, Abu Daoud s doings h.ive been 
murkier than cvci He aiipaiinlly has 
conceniiated on diplomatic dioics foi 
the P L O part of the time in Bagh¬ 
dad But Daoud also commanded a Pal 
cstinian unit that fought witli Miislem 
leftists m Beiiut during the I cKinon 
civil war Paitiv because be dropped 
out of tei roust woik and taillv be* 
cause they think he is still wen king toi 
the Jordanians Isiaeli intelligence in¬ 
sists that he is no longei a pnme tai- 
get 'We don t kill spies ol friendh 
natiesns says one agent witli a smile 
Abu Daoud howevei would piolubly 
be wise neit to piit those smexuh as¬ 
surances to the test 





nothing to do with Israel West Germa¬ 
ny. or even with antiterror operations ” 
But if the Israelis were not behind 
It. who was' According to one account 
circulating in Pans last week, the DS1 
had sent out a tracer to Western intel¬ 
ligence agencies at the time the Pales¬ 
tinians requested their visas The CIA 
followed by the British and the Israelis, 
confiimcd that Raji was “kbu Daoud 
The information was passed to the West 
Germans, who signaled Pans of their in¬ 
tention to seek Abu Daoud s aircst and 
extradition The nsi s failuie to inform 
higher-ups led some to believe that pro- 
Israeli officials in the l>sr and other min- 
istiies were out to torpedo the pro-Aiab 
government ofGiscard 

In fact the nsi is notorious foi play¬ 
ing political games- and Giscard's gov- 
cinmcnt was clearly the loser m the de¬ 


bacle, although no one expected it to 
affect French foreign policy seriously 
Declared one former French Foreign 
Ministry official “There's only one way 
for France to go The Arabs are the fu¬ 
ture, and we're honest enough to admit 
It We realty Abu Daoud will protnibly 
come back to Pans one day as a Pal¬ 
estinian government Cabinet minister " 
For his part, Abu Daoud in inter¬ 
views in Algena blamed his arrest on 
“Zionists' within the French police who 
were opposed to the “official French po¬ 
sition regarding the rights of the Pal¬ 
estinian people '* He boasted that he 
would soon return to hghtmg Israel and 
Zionism—after a brief vacation in Al¬ 
gena "The Israelis are looking to kill 
all the Palestinians," he said “If they 
want to kill me then they want to kill a 
I evolutionary, not a terrorist' 


CHINA 

Comeback of a ‘Capitalist Rooder’ 


l ai horn being over, the struggle to 
succeed Mao Tse-tung may have just be¬ 
gun Most China watcheis thought the 
Kittle for power had been settled—at 
least temporarily- when Hua Kuo-feng 
was named Paity Chairman and then 
moved decisively to purge Maos wid¬ 
ow C hiang C'h ing and her radical 
Gang of Tout ' But widcspiead pio- 
tests against the radicals' puige have 
peisistcd in China ITIMI Jan 10) Then 
came another mysteiious shuck At cer¬ 
emonies in Peking's T'len An Men 
Square marking the fiisi anniveisary of 
the death of Premiet Chou bn-lai iheie 
were wall postcis calling for the return 
to ufticc of Chous discredited ptotege 
e\-Vice Premier Teiig llsiao-p ing 71 

Potential Rival, in Hong kong last 
week Ihcic wcie even rumois that long 
had actually been named Premiei - the 
|X)sl he was expected to get after C hou s 
death If that was true -or even if 7 eng 
was on the comeback trail --Hua's con¬ 
trol ol the govcinment might be less se¬ 
cure than Sinologists h.id bebeved Feng 
was not only the atchenemy of C'hiang 
Ch ing s radicals who last year orga¬ 
nized a massive pi ess campaign against 
this capitalist rtvder, he was also a se¬ 
rious (xitential iival to Hua, who had de¬ 
nounced the lough abrasive little bu¬ 
reaucrat lot his counterrevoiutinnao 
line 

One of the first signs that Teng 
might he ic-emcigingasa political force 
came at a scicening in Peking ol a new 
documenlaiy film titled Denial Gloiy 
la h\teemed and Beloved Piemier C hou 
in the theatei, a voice was heard read¬ 
ing the eulogy that Teng had delivered 
at C hou s funeral I hen as more than a 
million black-gaibed Chinese surged 
into T icn An Men .Square sobbing 
singing the Inieniaiumale and taking 
oaths to Chou posters began to appear 
detnanduig that Feng be named Pre- 
ml 9 K,^^ 8 oon the entire square seemed to 


be papered with postets—almost always 
the harbingers of policy changes—car¬ 
rying an unmistakable message WL 
WAN! ILNO HSIAO-PING lO BtCOMF 
PKCMILR RIOm AWAY PHERt IS NO 
NlltJ ro KEPP 800 MllliON PLOPtL 
WAITING, WITH TING AS PRIMIER 
CHOii CAN REST IN PI ACE Other post¬ 
ers pointedly denounced the 'slander¬ 
ers ' of Feng 

One of the slanderers was Hua. who 
IS Premier as well as Party Chairman 
He had held Teng responsible for the un- 
piecedented riots that erupted in T len 
An Men Square last Apiil. after an ear- 
liei commemoration ceremony for 
Chou Mourneis had become enraged 
when militiairftsn removed flowei 
wieaths laid in his honor at the Mon¬ 
ument to the Martyis of the Revolution 
According to some reports, ovci 1.000 
people were anested in connection with 
the ouibicak of violence The riots were 
oiiginally condemned as counterrevolu¬ 
tionary acts piovokcd by Teng and his 
supporters In some posteis last week, 
though the I lots wete hailed as a bril¬ 
liant page in the histoty of the Chinese 
Revolution' The real culprits, the post¬ 
ers declaied, were the people who forc¬ 
ibly put down the April demonstrations 
Fhese included the present mayor of Pe¬ 
king Wu1eh a close associate of Hua's 
Said one poster in T’len An Men Square 
HIE ('APirAI’S 8 MlinON PEOPl P DO 
NOTTRUS: WL' lEH 

Teng's resuriection would be some¬ 
thing of a political miracle, since he has 
twice sui vived periods of official execra¬ 
tion A veteran of the Long March, he 
had an early, meteoric rise as a close 
comrade of Mao's, but eventually tan¬ 
gled with the Chairman over agricul¬ 
tural policy As party general secretary 
in the 1960s, Teng began backing away 
from Mao's disastrous Great Leap For¬ 
ward, and presided over a moderate^pro- 
gram of economic reform His gruff, au- 
' I W M I WIU I IMI 



MOURNERS IN T'lEN AN MEN SQUARE 
Taking oaths to Chou En-lai 


thontanan style as well as his pragmatic 
approach annoyed the Chairman, who 
once complaint that Teng treated him 
“like a dead ancestor " 

Retribution came during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 1966- 
69 Teng was accused of many of the 
sins now attributed to Chiang Ch'ing 
Denounced for his addiction to bridge, 
mah-jongg and all mannei of high liv¬ 
ing, Teng was driven through the streets 
wearing a dunce cap while hordes of Red 
Guards screamed curses at him He was 
stripped of his party posts, and disap¬ 
peared for seven years 



Teng was the most notable of the 
discredited pragmatists whom Chou 
brought back to power m the early 
1970s Teng quickly acquired the jote 
of Vice Premier, Politburo member, vice 
chairman of the party and chief of staff 
of the army As Chou's strength ebbed, 
he became Peking’s pnncipal uiterna* 
tional spokesman Most experts thought 
he would succeed Chou as Premier Hua 
and the radicals—apparently with the 
blessing of the ailing Helmsman— 
blocked his way A few months after 
Chou's death he was dismissed from his 
jobs and vilified in the press When Hua 
accused him of the cnme of countei- 
revolution. he may only barely have es¬ 
caped the fate promised him by wall 
posters that appeared m Shanghai 
last Apnl saying HANG THE CUIPRIT 
TENG 

Speculation about Teng’s comeback 


was reinforced last week by the con¬ 
tinued and conspicuous absence of Hua 
and his twelve-man Politburo, who did 
not attend the week-long ceiemonies 
honoiing Chou Few analysts thought 
Hua had completely lost his grip, but 
many China watchers viewed his non- 
appearance as further evidence of a i ag¬ 
ing power struggle Hua wouid certain¬ 
ly prefer to see the premiership go to 
an ally or a subordinate with less am¬ 
bition than Teng. like Vice Premiei Li 
Hsien-nien If Teng succeeds in becom¬ 
ing Premier, Hua would probably re¬ 
main as Chairman But in the face of 
Teng's determination and diive, Hua 
might conceivably be reduced to filling 
only such ceremonial functions as greet¬ 
ing foreign dignitaries Indeed, his only 
public action since Teng reappeared on 
the scene has been to confei with vis¬ 
iting Communists fiom Honduras 


Q. Would you €K(opt tpoeM toeurity 
guorontooB tor Hio Oolan HolghtB? 

A. We may agiee to discuss certain 
kinds of guaiantees, provided that such 
guarantees are equal on the Arab side 
and the Israeli side All this must be 
within the framework of a just and 
peaceful solution For example, if Ithatl 
solution requires the presence of a Unit¬ 
ed Nations observer force or a U N 
emergency force on the line that divides 
the two parties, then we are willing to 
discuss this, provided that the presence 
IS on both sides of the line Again, it is 
possible to discuss the idea of a demil- 
itan7ed /one provided it is of narrow 
limits and on both sides 

Q. Do you favor a WoBt Bank—Oata Pol- 
osttman Btalo linkod to Jordon^ 

A. We favor the establishment of such 
a state so long as the Palestinians seek 
It We give our blessing to any link that 
may be established between Joidan and 
a Palestinian state if such a link is fa¬ 
vored (by) both sides 

Q. It a Bottlomont it rooehod, what kind 
of doeumont aro you proparod to tign ? 

A. In the context of achieving a just 
peace, we agree to sign such a dixiument 
as the one stipulated in U N resolutions, 
which indicates the transfer from a state 
of war to a state of peace, namely, a diK- 
ument ending the state of belligerency 
This document is a peace document All 
cffbits for peace, including the Geneva 
Conference are taking place within the 
framewoik of the U N and under the 
aegis of the two superpowers Our con¬ 
cern is to achieve peace, and the docu¬ 
ment to be signed should be a peace doc¬ 
ument To make it clearer we arc either 
in a state of war oim a state of peace 

Q. Whon do you oxpoet the Oonova eon- 
foroneo will convene? 

A. The recent U N resolution stiessed 
that the Geneva C onfeience should he 
convened not later than March and of 
course we favor that resolution Never¬ 
theless the Geneva Conference may not 
be reconvened within this period for sev¬ 
eral reasons in the forefront of which 
IS Israeli intransigence Also, the new 
American Administration may need 
time to prepare foi it 

Q. Should thoro bo a tinglo Arab dot- 
ogation Including tho P LO.f 

A. I prefer that the Atabs go to Ge¬ 
neva repiesented in a unilied single 
Arab delegation This question is sub¬ 
ject to discussion between us and our 
brothers at the proper time The agree¬ 
ment which we eventually reach on the 
subject will be the agreement which 
takes Arab interests into consideration 

Q« Suppoto tho PX O. rofuaot to go? 


MIDDLE EAST 


P^ace, But NotThis\bar 


“We are either at war or at peace," 
argues Syrian President Hafez Assad 
Assad and other Aiab leaders favor 
peace at present He and Egypt's An¬ 
war Sadat have smoothed over a lengthy 
feud involving Syrian intervention in 
Lebanon, last week Jordan's King Hus¬ 
sein and Sadat met to discuss peace 
strategies and Palestinian statehood 
Assad, who moved his troops into 
Lebanon to end “savage massacres" and 
remove a roadblock in the way of a Ge¬ 
neva conference, is currently the key fig¬ 
ure in the peacemaking In a 90-minute 


GAMMA - LIAtSAM 



interview in Damascus with TiM£'s Wil¬ 
ton Wynn last week, he outlined his 
views on terms of a settlement on Pal¬ 
estinian participation and on the need 
for the U S to be still more evenhand¬ 
ed in the Middle East Excerpts 

Q. Do you toroBoo poaco thit yoar? 

A. I don't want to be pessimistic to the 
extent of losing all hope At the same 
time, I don't want to be optimistic to the 
extent of converting facts into dreams 
We are making every poslible political 
and diplomatic effort to achieve a just so¬ 
lution. but I don't see anything that 
makes me believe that lit] will be 
achieved during 1977 We may start 
moving on the road in 1977, but the end 
of the road is not in sight in my view 

What about tottlomont forms? 

A. A just solution IS a solution under 
which all grievances and injustices aie 
removed so that theie will be no territo¬ 
ry occupied by otheis Such a solution 
can be embodied in these three terms 1) 
withdrawal by Israel from territoiies 
occupied since 1%7, 2) ensuring the 
rights of the Arab people of Pales¬ 
tine, 3) ending the state of war 


iYMA'S MiSIOCNT HAFIZ ASSAD INffliSIDINTIAl O^FKI |M DAMASCUS 
“Wo nmy start movittf in 1-977, bid fhm god of tho ^oad it not in sight," 



A. If the P L O does not desire to par¬ 
ticipate in the Geneva Conference, we 
will not exert any pressure on them to 
participate In this case, the Aiab .stales 
concerned will have to meet and decide 
what to do toward liberating occupied 
Arab territories and to ensure the rights 
of the Arab people ol Palestine But 1 
must make clear that if the P1 O re¬ 
frains from participating at Geneva this 
would not paraly7e the movement of the 
Arab countries concerned We will not 
change any of the objectives iif the Arab 
struggle —namely the withdrawal of Is¬ 
rael from Arab let ritorv and the rights of 
the Arabs of Palestine 

Q. How do you vlow Iho U S rolo^ 


A. We have no doubt that the role of 
the U S with regard to what is hap¬ 
pening in this aiea 1 $ a majut role How¬ 
ever. oui constant criticism of this lole 
is that It does not conform to the spe¬ 
cial lesponsibilities of the U S and us 
huge inteiests in this region It also 
does not confoim to the lofty prin¬ 
ciples for which the American people 
have fought and struggled If the Amer¬ 
ican lolc should develop in such a way 
as to confoim to the special respon¬ 
sibilities of the U S as a superpower, 
to the inteiests of the American peo¬ 
ple and to the piinciples foi which 
they sland then the American role will 
be more effective in achieving a just 
peace in this area 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Spirit of Helsinki, Where Are You? 

The Soviet Umov and us via rust Bloc clients weie anumn 14 cottntties that 
signed a solemn piotntse in Helsinki 17 months ago to 'lespect human lights and fun¬ 
damental Ireedoms including the fieedom of thought lonsitenci ichgion oi belief 
Jot all Despue this unambiguous pledge fMstein Eutope s ( ommiuust uilei s hene 
done almost nothing to fulfill u Rumania and Bulgaiia lemuin luuefoimed back- 
ycateis of totaluanantsm The Soviets keep hundieds of dissidents /ailed sshih pe¬ 
nalizing and hatasstng thousands moie who lime attempted to \oue unoitluHlos 
views In the past two months East Uetmans has attested dozens of intellectuals hti- 
tassed citizens seeking to emigiate la the If esi and exiled Us leading folk-pop heio 
Balladeet Wolf Bieimatin (T\Mi Dei .’0) Even in Poland, whuh along nith Hun¬ 
gary It the most lelaxed of Russia t client statis the Oieiek legime has been at¬ 
tacked by Warsaw intelleitiials /oi the ' toituics and abuses ot people inn sted iiftei 
last tiimmer s food riots 

Peihaps the most flagiant violatoi of the Helsinki spun is Crechoslosukia when 
the gt ml V total Italian government ot Oiistas Huscik has began a ness assault on dis- 
sidenee and intellectual fieedom 

DOT IX)I IX>I DASH DASH DASH 
IXjrDOI IX)T 

The urgent sos that echoed ihiougii 
a Prague street last week was banged 
out on the horn of a locked cat by Pa¬ 
vel Kohout the inlernalionally ac¬ 
claimed playwright and his wife Jcle- 
na Suirounding them weic t/echoslo 
vak policemen, with levolvers drawn 
Having futtlely pulled on the handle the 
angry police piled open the dtxvi with a 
crowbar and diagged out the fiighicned 
couple After beating Pavel ptvlicc 
shoved the playwright and hts wife into 
a van and diove off to the Ru/vnc de¬ 


tention ccntpr just outside the capital 
The assault on Kohoiit. author of 
such plays as Pooi MiinJeiei and fhe 
Thud Sisiei wafthe most diamaiic in¬ 
cident in a ciackdown campaign .igainst 
dissidents ordcied by Czechoslovak au¬ 
thorities 1 asi week mole than a dozen 
intellectuals and fotmei paity leaders 
weie taken to Ruzync interiogaicd non¬ 
stop foi as long as 14 houis and then re¬ 
leased only to have the intimidating 
pRxicduic repeated in a day oi so T hen 
crime hcing among the nioic ihan 300 
Czechoslovaks who have signed C hariet 
77 a 3 000-woid petition that calls uptin 


Communist Party Boss Gustdv Husdk's 
repressive regime to live up to the pledg¬ 
es it made at Helsinki 

1 he charter s signatories and the list . 
of those detained last week read like an ' 
alumnal Whos Who of the Prague 
Spring -the 1%8 lefoim movement led 
by Alexander Dub^ek that was brutally 
crushed by Soviet troops In addition to 
the Kohouts the chartists include for¬ 
mer Toieign Minister Jifi Hajek. for¬ 
mer Politburo Member Frantitek Krie- 
gel former Party Secretary Zdenek 
Mlynar Student Leader Jtfi Mueller. 
Dramatist Vaclav Havel and the wid¬ 
ow and son of Rudolf SMnsky. the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party secte- 
taiy-geneial who was executed in 1952 
dunng Stalinist-style puiges Dubfiek, 
who now holds a minor bureaucratic 
post in the foiesiiy Commission in Bia- 
tislava was not among the signeis 
Concrete Cases Although it has 
been published in the West C hailer 77 
has been eiiculaled only undeigiound 
in C zcchoslovakia Seeming lo leassiiie 
the Hiisak legimc that it has no polit¬ 
ical gvuls the charter stresses that it 'Ts 
not an oiganization and that ii wants 
only to spur a eonsli uctive dialogue 
with the political authorities notably 
drawing attention lo the various con- 
cieie cases ol the vuvlalion of human and 
civil I ights In a meeting last week with 
\\cstein newsmen in Plague Chartist 
Kiiegel insisted that he and his lol- 
leagues were not seeking any change of 
legime but were nietely imploiing then 
government to iccognize freedom of 
sjTcceh of meeting of public discussion 
vif expression Said he \Vt want noth¬ 
ing moie but nothing less' 

At fust the Husak icgime seemed 
shocked that any of its long-cowed cit¬ 
izens would dare sjieak out so bluntly 
However last week s police loundup 
was appdieiUK put intoopeiation in the Z 
hope that iion-hsted intimidation would -f- 
quash the movement before n gained 
wider support At the same tunc the 
paiiy-coniiolled ladio television and 
piess without disckning any of the pe¬ 
tition s content vilified the chartists 
Rude Piavo the party daily, attacked 
them as a few offended vain, ship¬ 
wrecked tailuics and self-appointed ad- 







vocates iwho arel in fact agents of im- 
penalism ” The paper also charged that 
they sought ‘'n^ts and freedoms that 
would permit them again freely to or¬ 
ganize antistate and antiparty activities, 
proclaim anti-Sovietism and again at¬ 
tempt to smash socialist state power ’ 
As for those detained by the police. Rud^ 
Prdw warned. "Those who lie on the 
rails to stop the tram of history must ex¬ 
pect to get then legs cut off' 

So far. at least there is no evidence 
that any of those seized have been tor¬ 
tured or committed. Soviet-style to lu¬ 
natic asylums llusak may have limited 
the scope of the ciackdown to avoid in¬ 
creased criticism horn Western E uiope 
especially from Communist parties anx- 

DiPLOMACY 


lOiis to trumpet their newly professed 
democratic commitment In fact 
LVnttd. the Italian Communist Partys 
dally, printed an editorial last week ob¬ 
serving that "from 1%8 until today, deep 
political problems have existed in 
Czechoslovakia that we have denounced 
more than once and cannot abstain fiom 
condemning today Husak's cautum 
may also be a response to what is 
thought by East LuiO(>ean analysts to be 
Moscow s order that its client states do 
nothing new to diaw attention to viola¬ 
tions of the Helsinki principles—at least 
until the conclusion of a conference in 
Belgiadc this summei. at which the 33 
signatories will review how each of them 
has been living up to the accord 


A Letter to a Vice President 


Jimmy Cattei s announcement that 
he would send yiee Pi evident H'allei 
Mondule on a fu< t-findim; tup to W’c«- 
ein tjiiope was almost as steliome in the 
Continent s capitals as well a visit hy 
the Piesident himself I'lom Pans, 
TiMl sthie* iMiopean cotiespondeitt ad- 
dtessed this open lettei to thi visiioi Jioni 
Washington on what he tan expect to see 
and heal 

Deal Ml Vice President 

Poi youi fust ollicial tup to West 
ern Europe. I suggest you eschew An 
I orce I wo and tiy a magic caipet foi 
si/e since many magical things are 
expected of you and the Caitei 
Administiation 

You will hnd the natives fiiendly. 
paiticularly the official ones They are 
looking forward to meeting you with an¬ 
ticipation unmatched since the days of 
John Kennedy The cheeiing crowds 
may be few but do not let that put you 
off Western Europeans have given up 
cheering any politicians, most particu¬ 
larly their own No offense is intended 
they ate just ptcoccupied with othei 
matters, as vou will quickly hnd out 

In virtually every capital you will 
hear a litany of the European Commu- 
mty’s grim economic prospects for 1977. 
inflation that continues at an average 
9 5%. industrial production that will 
drop toughly below last yeai’s out¬ 
put, a trade deficit of $6 billion (it would 
be a staggering $25 billion if West Ger¬ 
many were excluded) and unemploy¬ 
ment figures that will increase all over 
Western Europe These depressing sta¬ 
tistics tell only part of the real stoiy, 
which IS that a few Eutopean states 
—notably West Germany and the Low 
Countnes—are doing quite well while 
others—notably Britain and Italy—are 
"broke and half-broke," as they like to 
put It here The leaders of the latter 
countnes will stretch their hands in ycnir 
dueebon, anuetpaung something firmer 
auMks^ri«n<ny«iMke. 


Youl Administiation is expected to 
be the engine that will drive Europe out 
of a renewed lecession Europeans will 
have a lot of ideas on how you should 
do It They feel that the U S is one of 
the few countries in the world that are 
III a position to reflate their economies 
While pleased with Carter's $30 billion 
package they would like to see more in 
the next two yeais IMcase be patient 
with then advice 

Unknown Quantity The buiope- 
ans arc aware of voui mandate in the 
new Administiation. and they will he 
measuring you closely There is still a 
great deal of neivousness about youi 
buss who IS an unknown quantity to 
most of the leadeis They will want re- 
assuiance that high-level bnefingson se- 
cuiity arrangements /^ith the Soviet 
Union mainly on SAi l talks will con¬ 
tinue as they did undci Kissingci They 
will want to talk about the Middle East 
and southern Afiica A few want to 
bring up Yugoslavia to gel youi person¬ 
al reading on what C arter would really 
do if the Russians intei vened there 

They will also want to talk to you 
about maintaining the level of American 
troops on West Geiman soil on better 
coordination of conventional weaponry 
as a detenent on the problems of de¬ 
clining defense budgets and increased 
Soviet military pres.sure, not only in 
Central Europe but in the fai north and 
the Mediterianean as well in sum, they 
will be looking for youi reassurance that 
the U S IS detei mined to maintain its 
status as the Western world's defendei 

Your talks will be held in an atmo¬ 
sphere that IS, in the words of one Eu¬ 
ropean analyst “astonishingly, unprec¬ 
edentedly uncontrovcrsial" You will 
find no testy foreign ministers bemoan¬ 
ing the loss ol a ' European identity.' 
no leaders of government claiming they 
want more room for unilateral action, 
no shrill complaints about American 
“domination " 

The acerbic rhetoric of 1973-74 
seems to tie gicmeft»^ good Unfortunate- 



BRITISH PRIME MINISTER CAILAOHAN 





ly. It has been replaced by an atmo* 
sphere of almost total policy paralysis 
here while the leaders have been wait¬ 
ing for you and Jimmy One participant 
in December's summit of the European 
Community at The Hague argues that 
the meeting was a terrible flop and he 
had “never seen a greater dependence 
on Amei ican ideas and initiatives' 

That dependence has come at a high 
cost Do not expect much discussion 
about solving issues through the mech¬ 
anisms of the European Community 
The Community of Europe was pushed 
aside during the oil crisis of 1973, and it 
has never regained momentum One 
ranking official in the Council of Eu¬ 
rope describes his organization as a 
“walking cadaver” Another says that 
“the governments of the Nine are now 


expending all of their energies simply 
to stay in power They are consumed 
fay national prerogatives and problems " 
Do not expect too much from Eu¬ 
rope's floundering individual govern¬ 
ments, many of which are weak coah- 
tions that have to avoid big decisions 
and controversial issues simply to stay 
m power They are also involved in at¬ 
tempting to divine the political will of 
an elusive—many say sullen—elector¬ 
ate They particularly cannot figure out 
the youth (who can'’) and why giving 
the vote to IS-year-olds has had no po¬ 
litical impact One theory advanced by 
a younger member of the European 
Commission (he is slightly over 30) is 
that the youth in Europe do not partic¬ 
ipate because there are no people around 
these days with big ideas to capture their 


imaginations Governments just do not 
seem to touch their lives in a meaning¬ 
ful way That attitude is found not only 
among the young Regionalism and sep- 
aratism have suddenly become issues 
here again The movements vary in in¬ 
tensity and senousness, but they have 
at least focused the attention of central 
governments on the problems 

Battered Side. There are other 
voices as well In France, President Val¬ 
ery Giscard d'Estaing is in senous po¬ 
litical trouble, battered on one side by a 
rebellious Gaullist movement within his 
own parliamentary majonty and on the 
other tqi a Socialist-Communist coali¬ 
tion that IS consistently gaming in popu¬ 
larity and would win a majority in Par¬ 
liament, according to the polls, if 
elections were held today 


Eden: The Loyal Adjutant 


His life spanned some of the most 
glonous years of modem British history 
and some of the most traumatic—from 
the empire's pinnacle at Queen Victo¬ 
ria's Diamond Jubilee, through two dev¬ 
astating wars, to the humiliating retreat 
from Suez in 1956 and the prospect of de¬ 
volution at home For three decades he 
was a highly visible, thoroughly photo¬ 
genic presence at international confer¬ 
ences. almost boyishly handsome even 
in middle age Sat tonally splendid in the 
Savile Row tiadition. he looked and 
talked like an MOM image of a British 
diplomat But his long career in politics 
and foreign policy involved problems of 
substance more than niceties of style 
An important, long chapter of British 
history closed last week when Robert 
Anthony Eden, the first Lord Avon, died 
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at age 79 of liver failure at his manor 
house in Alvediston Wiltshire 

Pnme Minister of Bntain from 1955 
to 1957, Eden served his country as For¬ 
eign Secretary three times He won an 
outpouring of public respect by resign¬ 
ing that post when he disagreed with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain's 
prewar policies He gained further ac¬ 
claim under Winston Churchill—serv¬ 
ing, in effect, as Britain's wartime chief 
ot staff. Churchill s alter ego and, as Ox¬ 
ford Historian Michael Howard puls it, 
“the loyal adjutant who skillfully exe¬ 
cuted his master's grand strategy " Sel¬ 
dom was a man so groomed for his coun¬ 
try's highest political office Yet when 
it came Eden's turn to serve as Pnme 
Minister, he had perhaps outlived both 
his time and his vision he disastrously 
mishandled the Suer crisis and thus sped 
the dissolution of the British empire 
If ever a Briton was born and bred 
for success, it was Eden The third son 
of Sybil and Sir William Eden, a coun¬ 
try gentleman and master of hounds, 
Anthony Eden had a perfect pedigree 
for membership in the British ruling 
class Sandroyd Preparatory School, 

PORTRAIT OF ANTHONY EDEN (1974) 

(lEFT), WITH AOOIF HITIER IN 
URUN IN I93S 


Eton and Chnst Church, Oxford, where 
he won first-class honors in Persian and 
Arabic and pulled a respectable oar Be¬ 
fore entering Oxford, young Anthony 
saw action m France with the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps during the first World 
War, at the age of 20 he became a bri¬ 
gade mapi 

Eden was similarly precocious in 
politics he won a seat in Parliament at 
26, became Loid Privy Seal at 34 Min¬ 
ister for League of Nations Affairs at 
37 and Foreign Secretary less than a 
year later As Foreign Secietary from 
1935 to 1938, he raced to get ahead of 
the swiftly moving events in a radically 
changing Europe the resurgence of Ger¬ 
many under Hitler, the Italian invasion 
of Abyssinia (now Ethiopia), and the 
Spanish civil war 

As the threat of war involving all 
Europe mounted. Eden’s dissatisfaction 
with the way Chamberlain was dealing 
with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
prompted him to quit the Foreign Min¬ 
istry. thus jeopardizing a promising po¬ 
litical career “The essence of our ac¬ 
tions at home and abtoad must be 
firmness and courage," he said at the 
time “All must be ready to defend it ” 
After replacing Chamberlain in 1940, 
Churchill returned Eden to his old post 
as Foreign Secretary At the fateful con¬ 
ferences of Yalta and Potsdam, which 
set the frontiers of postwar Europe, 



In Italy, the Chmtian DemocratK 
goverament of Premier Giulio Andreotti 
has held its own against the Commu- 
nists' challenge, but it is just barely hang* 
ing on Even Andreotti admite that a 
government depending on abstentions 
rather than votes in Parliament can 
hardly solve his country's problems 
There is, of course, some encourag- 
uig news—the economic good health of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s West 
Germany, for example The European 
electorate as a whole has rejected ex¬ 
tremism, of the left and of the right Vot¬ 
ers seem to be moving toward the cen¬ 
ter, dragging pohtical parties with them 
One reason seems to be the absence of 
ideology m Europe today The result is 
that parlies are following people, rather 
than trying to lead them, even the big 


“Euro-Commumst” parties of France 
and Italy, which seem to be going 
through an identity crisis The leader¬ 
ships try to outdo one another in pledg¬ 
ing allegiance to democratic institutions 
while many rank-and-file members are 
castmg around for other solutions 
General Strategy. Some form new 
splinter groups, others m theu* disillu¬ 
sion are drifting toward the Socialists, 
still others try to reverse the “democrat¬ 
ic” trend within the party apparat The 
Communists are still a great potential 
danger in Western Europe, particularly 
since the bourgeois parties have no gen¬ 
eral strategy on how to cope with them 
Their role m Western Europe depends 
on the viability of the Western alliance, 
led by the Carter Administraticm Eu¬ 
ropean leaders are confident that if “we” 


—the alliance—can lick our economic 
problems and the social tensions that 
come with them, then the Communist 
problem will solve itself 

Granted, that is a big if, hut that is 
why your visit is so eagerly awaited Not 
many people here care to contemplate 
what would become of I urope if we did 
not solve the problems together The 
crowded political center would probably 
not hold, people would turn in other di¬ 
rections for solutions and perhaps to 
other people with the wrong kind of big 
ideas The important thing is that the 
crucial process of transatlantic consul¬ 
tation has started again Your visit will 
lift the spirits enormously, and that is 
important in itself 

Very truly yours. 

• William Rademaekers 


Eden was always at Churchill's elbow 
—both as a colleague and as his heir 
apparent 

During the Labor government of 
1945-51. Eden was the Tory opposition's 
foreign affairs spokesman He empha¬ 
sized the importance of the Anglo- 
American partnership and a militarily 
strong Western Europe including a re¬ 
armed West Germany Eden, though, 
was cool to West European economic 
or political integration In one 1949 
speech he declared, “If the U S and the 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
stand togethei and work together, there 
IS no world problem they cannot solve 
If they fall apart, there is no world prob¬ 
lem that can be solved ” 

After Churchill returned to 10 
Downuig Street in 1951, Eden was again 
named head of the Foreign Ministry It 
was one c>^ the most successful periods 
of his long career His role as co-chair¬ 
man of the 1954 Geneva Conference, 
which ended the French involvement in 
Indochina, is desenbed by Historian 
A J P Taylor as “a beautiful diplomatic 
operation " That year Eden also found 
a formula for rearming West Germany 
that was acceptable to Pans Labor's 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Denis Healey, lauds Eden for “an in- 
spued piece of first aid, which held Eu¬ 
rope militanly together " 

In Apnl 1955, an enfeebled Winston 


Churchill stepped aside Eden had been 
waiting for this moment But he was 
Pnmc Mmister for only 21 months, iron¬ 
ically, a foreign adventure brought him 
down 

■ 

When Egyptian Strongman Gamal 
Abdel Nasser seized the Suez Canal in 
July 1956, Eden concluded that strong 
action was necessary to keep open what 
he regarded a.s the life line linking Bnt- 
ain to Its Asian and East Afncan col¬ 
onies He thus backed a joint British, 
French and Israeh mvasion of Egypt in 
October World opinion was outraged, 
as were many Bntons. Washington was 
furious that it had not been consulted, 
while the Soviets threatened to send 
“volunteers” to help the Egj^tians Be¬ 
cause of international pressure, the m- 
vading forces pulled out 21 days later 
To escape bUstering criticism, Men, on 
the ground of ill health, took a three- 
week vacation in Jamaica, he never re¬ 
covered. physically or politically On 
Jan 9, 1957, he quit his office and re¬ 
signed the Commons seat from Warwick 
and Leamington that he had held smee 
1923 Harold Macmillan succeeded him 
as Prime Mmister 

Eden retned to his Wiltshire estate 
with Clarissa his second wife (he had 
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in 1950 divorced his first wife, Beatrice, 
by whom he had two children Simon, 
who was killed in World War II, and 
Nicholas, who is now a merchant bank' 
er) He raised purebred Heiefords, dab¬ 
bled with watercolors, reread Proust and 
Joyce and wrote his circumspect but 
stylish memoirs, the last of four volumes, 
titled Another World 1897-1917, was 
published last spnng Through a tele¬ 
vision senes in which he recounted his 
life and career, Eden became a new pres¬ 
ence to a'generation of Bntons who 
knew none of the world events he shaped 
and suffered through History's verdict 
on Eden is hard to judge Winston 
Churchill, in 1938, desenbed him as “the 
one fresh figure of first magnitude aris¬ 
ing out of the generation that was rav¬ 
aged by the wai " It may be one of the 
great disappointments of postwar fint- 
ain that this fresh figure fulfilled so few 
of his generation's ht^ expectations 
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ratSONALITiES 


Japan’s Immodest Minister 


In 1955 a brash 21-year-old univer¬ 
sity student named Shmtaro Ishihara 
startle Japan with an angry first novel 
called ne Seaton of the Sun 1 he book 
was crammed with descriptions of sex¬ 
ual bouts and charged with a manic en¬ 
ergy In one notorious scene, the hero 
tears his way thiough the hard papci 
covering of a shoji screen with his cieci 
penis At the novel's end be storms out 
of his gill friends funeral shouting at 
his elders ‘You giownups undei stand 
nothing about us' fshihaia himself the 
pampered sisn of a wealthy businessman 
became the champion of Japan's disen¬ 
chanted postwai youth The Season of 


rather disastiousiy, at movie du-ecting 
and acting He was much better at boat¬ 
ing. winning the 830-mile Tokyo-Oki- 
nawa yacht race last yeai His per¬ 
sonal as well as literary credo seemed 
to be summed up by a character in his 
second major novel The Room for Ex¬ 
ecution who at one point cries “This 
world IS like a small, suffocating room 
We simply have to do something to 
leap out of it' 

In 1%8 Ishihara leaped into poli¬ 
tics, announcing himself for a seat in 
the Diet's upper house from a national 
constituency He was still bi ash “Think 
of Disraeli, Oocthc D'Annun/io and 



the Sun sold a then record high of 250,- 
000 copies, and thousands of young peo¬ 
ple, dubbing themselves Taiyozuko (Sun 
Tnbers) adopted a flamboyant, tree- 
wheeling hfe-slyle in calculated defiance 
of traditional values 

Now the enfant terrible of the '50s 
has become a member of Japan's most 
exclusive club Last month, when new 
Premier Takeo Pukuda named a cab¬ 
inet, he gave Ishihara the poitfolio of di- 
reclor-geneial of the Environmental 
Agency In a political milieu dominated 
by gerontocracy, the novelist, now 44. 
braame the youngest cabinet member 
in Japan's postwai history 

Ishihara came to politics late For 
much of his career, he contented him¬ 
self with a mere three oi four pursuits 
He wrote prodigiously, pnxlucmg more 
than 30 novels and plays, as well as 
essays and poetry. He tried his hand. 


Maliaux," he said at the time ‘Politics 
needs us intellectuals with tons of ap¬ 
titude for action" Many agreed He 
polled 3 million votes the highest ever 
recorded in a Diet race 

Many admirers--and artistic col¬ 
leagues—were aghast Pnzewmning 
Novelist Yukio Mishima, the right-wing 
literary •■amurai who committed spec¬ 
tacular hara-kiri in 1970, dismissed Ishi¬ 
hara s political venture as 'a comedy " 
What bothered the critics most was Ishi- 
hara's choice of political bedfellows how 
could a champion of unconventional be¬ 
havior become a candidate for the Lib¬ 
eral Democratic Party—the bastion of 
Japan's aging Estabhshmenf* 

"I joined It only reluctantly,” Ishi¬ 
hara explained in an interview with 
Time Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stewart and Correspondent S Chang 
last week. "1 had no other choice ” Coin-i< 


munism. Socialism, even Japan’s mid- 
dle-roading Komeito (Clean Govern¬ 
ment Party) were unacceptable “They 
all stand for curtailing the most essen¬ 
tial human condition—freedom ” His 
hope in joining the L D P was to “re¬ 
form the party from within ” 

Ishihara has spent much of his time 
in politics simply in the pursuit of new 
conquests Dismayed by the second-fid¬ 
dle role of the Diet's upper house, he 
seized a chance in Japan's 1972 general 
elections to run for a lowei house seat 
from Tokyo's fiercely competitive sec¬ 
ond constituency He won—hterally 
- handsomely "It was his good looks,' 
recalls an opponent bitterly “Women 
went to pieces when he shook hands 
with them ’ 

In the lower house. Ishihara became 
a founding member of the Seirankai (the 
Blue Storm Association), a loose group¬ 
ing of younger, somewhat right-wing 
Dietmen The group is distinguished by 
a vigorous emphasis on increased de¬ 
fense capabilities for Japan and espe¬ 
cially by a two-China policy insisting 
that Japan should have diplomatic le- 
laiions with both Taipei and Peking 
(Japan now officially tecogni/es only 
Peking) 

Political Courtesy. Many Japanese 
political experts believe that Ishihara is 
Ux) young to make anv serious politic il 
waves any time soon Piofesso* Kinuko 
Kubota, a noted constitutional scholar 
at Tokyo's Seikei Univeisity says bald¬ 
ly that the novelist was a "public re¬ 
lations choice” With the populaiity of 
the L D P plunging, she fxiints out ‘I u- 
kuda had to have a star on the cabinet 
to woo the populace ” 

Foi his part, Ishihara has toned 
down his once flaming rhetoric with lib¬ 
eral doses of political courtesy Apprais¬ 
ing Japan's gerontiKracy in his inlei- 
vicw with TlMi, he displays a touch of 
the old bile ' Pathologically, part of the 
brain begins to function inadequately 
when one passes the age of 55 ' But he 
quickly adds that ‘Japan is an econom¬ 
ically complex country Wc have to have 
the benefit of long years of experience 
in finance and economy--like Piemicr 
Fukuda " 

Ishihara still contends that the art¬ 
ist has a special lole in politics “The 
way 1 conceive new ideas would be to¬ 
tally diffeient from that of a conven- 
Uonal politician,” he says In his cab¬ 
inet post, for example, Ishihara espouses 
the unpopular idea that Japan “should 
try to become a medium-si/ed economy 
instead of being a supereconomic pow¬ 
er,” in order to avoid future environ¬ 
mental disruption 

As for his own future. Ishihara has 
lost none of his outrageous confidence 
“Disraeli was a third-rate writer tho^ 
he was a first-rate politician,” he argues 
“1, on the other hand, am a first-rate 
writer who is in the process of becom¬ 
ing et first-rate politician'' Spoken like 
a man who knows he will not be 44 
forever. 
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Waircn Lari Buigcr was under- 
standably miffed when the mail btought 
his invitation to Jimmy Carter's Inau¬ 
guration this week as the 39th President 
of the U S It asked a fee of $23 foi a 
hard, wixxlcn bleacher seat to watch the 
2-hr Inaugural paiade ‘ If 1 have to pay 
$25 'joked the Chief Justice of the U S, 
• I’ll charge Carter $50 to swear him in' 

Was the billing of Buiger the epit¬ 
ome of egalitarianism, a felonious 
bleach of etiquette oi a simple gaffe’’ 
Most probably a gaffe, and as such it typ¬ 
ified the confusion of what may turn out 
to be the most chaotic Inaugural since 
Andy Jackson's admiiers tracked mud 
all over the White House in a fien/y to 
shake his hand 

A committee representing numerous 
ethnic gioups was upset about the In¬ 
auguration Eve concert in Kennedy 
Center The stars include Actors John 
Wayne and Paul Newman, Actresses 
Bette Davis and Shirley MacLainc, 
Comics Elaine May, Mike Nichols 
and Redd Fox\, Athletes Muhammad 
All and Hank Aaion, Satirist Chevy 
Chase. Soprano Beverly Sills, Conductor 
Leonard jternstein Yet the Ethnic Cul- 
tuial Inaugural Committee complained 
that the cast “doesn't reflect the eth- 
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me and racial diversity of America " 
Most of the carping, however, cen¬ 
tered on invitations and tickets Some 
300,000 “general invitations' on soft 
eggshell papei and colorful 16-page 
guides to the festivities were dispatched 
from compuierued lists They were 
meant mainly as souvenirs and includ¬ 
ed a warning in small type that they 
were gcxxl only for viewing the oath¬ 
taking and parade Somehow one went 
to an inmate at a Texas state pcniten- 
tiarj anothei went to a child who. hav¬ 
ing been elected president of her grade- 
schixil class, had written Carter on how 
to win the presidency 

The more valuable invitations went 


to 32,000 people and allowed each to 
buy two tickets at $25 apiece to attend 
one of the six inaugural parties A more 
elite group of 19,500 could also reset ve 
bleachet parade seats at $25, and 11,400 
could^attend one of two receptions for 
Vice President Walter Mondale Yet no 
one made sure that the more exclusive 
list included the Carter delegates and al¬ 
ternates whose votes gave him the nom¬ 
ination at the Democratic National 
Convention, nor was theie a specific 
mailing to the electors who foimally put 
him in office The Democratic National 
Committee was disgruntled at having 
only 500 tickets to distribute John Iish- 
wick, president of the Norfolk and West- 










































THE UNITED STATES 



iern Railway had graciously agreed to 
^rve as host for one of the six post- 


^rve as host for one of the six post- 
inaugural parties He was astonished 
when he failed to get an invitation to 
the sweanng-in, parade or receptions 
The inaugural planners, working 
out of an aging, two-story World War 
II building, professed confidence that 
the capital would not be overrun by huge 
crowds, although the six Inauguration 
Night parties would, as usual, offer lit¬ 
tle room for dancing Nonetheless, 
major hotels are requiring four-day min¬ 
imum stays at the standard ISO to S60 
per day foi two people Those wanting 
iunoismes can get them for up to $230 
a day but have to rent them foi a min 
imum of five days Tor the less affluent, 
there are free tourmobiles and shuttle 
buses 

Caller expects to attend most of the 
W major events beginning with the Ken¬ 
nedy C'entei concert on Wednesday 
night A 35-min intcrfaith re- 
ligious SCI vice IS to be conduct- 
edatSam Thuis- 
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seals, will be decorated with a 150-lb 
presidential seal carved in mahogany by 
Atlanta Sculptor Charles Mitchell The 
viewing site will be protected by sheets 
of inch-thick bulletproof glass 

Jimmy's big day will be a long one 
ending with parties running into the 
eaily morning hours On Friday and 
Saturday, he and Rosalynn will hold 
an exhausung series of White House 
receptions for some 800 citizens in 
whose homes Caiter stayed during his 
two-year campaign, the nation s Gov¬ 
ernors, D N C, labor and business lead¬ 
ers friends from Georgia, members of 
C ongress, the diplomatic corps, and rep- 
lesentativcs of the Armed forces (in¬ 
cluding 38 enlisted men invited by foi- 
mer Navy Officer Carter) 

For visitors, there need be little idle 
time There will be some 200 musical 
events, featunng jaa/ groups, bluegrass 
bands and an all-night soul festival A 
giant square dance for 10,000 people will 
take place at the cavernous National 
Visitoi Center (the old Union Station) 
There will be puppet shows foi children 
at the Kennedy Centci readings of lit¬ 
erature by Georgia's James Dickey at 
Folget Shakesi^eare Libiary. an In- 


A$ for the subject 
of all the celebration, 
he spent much of last 
week honing an In¬ 
augural speech that 
he hopes to keep 
brief On reading a 
volume of all past In¬ 
augural Addresses. Caller 
especially admired the 
tight I 5{)0-word speech by 
John f Kennedy and Wo^ 
row Wilson's esteemed first 
Inaugural Address Caitci 
asked his top appointees and 
various staffers as well as Mon 
dale, fur suggestions Then woik 
mg in his study in Plains he jotted his 
ideas on small pieces of papei, arrang¬ 
ing them in speech sequence Speech- 
writer Patrick Anderson provided a 
working draft, which Carter levised and 
polished reading the results into a tape 
recorder to master his deliveiy When 
he presents the speech this Thursday 
a presidency that seemed to mateiiali/e 
out of nowhere will begin its unpre¬ 
dictable joutney into an unceitain 
future 
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day from the east steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial by the Reverend Bruce Ed¬ 
wards, Carter s pastor in Plains The ser¬ 
vice will include a short sermon by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King Sr —at 
the same site from which his son de¬ 
livered his famed “I Have a Dream" per¬ 
oration in 1%3 Asked whether he will 
attend. Carter replied "Daddy King 
won't like It if 1 don t ' 

After the 11 30 a m swearing-in, 
Carter will lunch at the Capitol At 1 30 
pm the iH-mile, 2-hr parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue will begin, featur¬ 
ing some I SO floats Georgia is sending a 
40-fl -long peanut-shaped balloon, teth¬ 
ered by about SO fo' mer campaign work¬ 
ers who will throw bags of peanuts to the 
ciowd Carter and Mondale will watch 
the parade tn front of the White House 
frenn a 60-fl by 40-ft solar-heated re¬ 


viewing signd. The sund. containing 60 


auguial flowei show at the Botanic Gai- 
den For emergencies there will also be 
17 first-aid stations, four cardiac units, 
three lost-children centers and six 
“warming stations" (it was below zero 
at Duties International An port a cou¬ 
ple of mornings last week) 

Some imaginative private citi/ens 
plan to keep things warm with unoffi¬ 
cial bashes Agribusinessman timer 
Carlson of Audubon Iowa, has rented 
part of a Washington hotel for a three- 
day mass party for 600 lowans He said 
he 1 $ doing It to thank ‘ Jimmy and Rosa¬ 
lynn for the work they had to do to gel 
elected, coming from a boondocks like 
Plains " About 300 Plains folks are com¬ 
ing, too, aboard the Peanut Special the 
first pasapnger tram to leave that tiny 
town m some 25 years 









W /iat kind of Amenta is veait- 
mg fo> Jimnn (aitei^ What 
IS the mood of the roiinli v he 
wiflgovemt'lo find out lIMf 
cortespondeitts atioss the toiiiitiv talked 
to people horn all levels of Ameittaii w- 
ciet} about then moiale then an rent 
toncems. then hopes and leal » about the 
future, then expeitatioiis foi the new 4d- 
ministiatton Ilctewith the lepoii horn 
Washington Buieau Chief Hugh Sides 
followed bs repoitsjiom New f.ngland 
the Middle AtlantH tli" South the Mid¬ 
west and the WeM 

The quadtennial celebration of the 
near future ii. upon the U S Prom ham¬ 
let and city \Mil come the hits and pieces 
of the American mosaic and as they 
move down Pennsylvania Avenue this 
Thursday they will reflect for one af¬ 
ternoon the diversity and genius of the 
nation its joy and its confusion T here 
will be floats mummers hoisc platixins 
—and hope 

But even while the nation is Uxik- 
ing cautiously ahead, it is alsis teaching 
back, trying to get a grip on its soul 
There weie cheers and gasps of admi¬ 
ration a few months ago for those 
square-iiggers in the Hudson, spectac¬ 
ular symbols of a giaccful youth Later 
there were gixxl-natured chuckles when 
the regulars of Oeorge Washington's 
command sloshed by txMt across the 
now leaden and polluted waters of the 
Deiawaie River- as they had 200 yeats 
ago—to surprise the Hessians in T ten 
ton the day after Christmas In most 
hearts there was a residue of admira¬ 
tion for the courage that began this ex¬ 
periment in liberty 

The search through the past is much 
more than just the Bicentennial celebra¬ 
tions and their lingering afterglow It is 
people kxiking for smallei dimensions 
for more simplicity in their lives It is 
f^s digging fat roots, trying to build 


bulwarks against the tide of social dis¬ 
integration that has washed ovet so 
much of the country in the past two dec¬ 
ades Geoigc Gallup has found that a 
lot of Americans are going tmek to re¬ 
ligion for guidance on how to live in 
these crowded and affluent times The 
number of Americans who believe re¬ 
ligious influence is increasing nas tripled 
since 1970 A2‘'f of all adults now go to 
church during a week It could be said 
Gallup that we are at the beginning of 
a religious revival 

With 150 million Americans living 
in cities of*50 000 or more the U S is 
still very much an urban nation But the 
Census Bureau,iinds that the majority 
of the population has shifled toward the 
South and West for sun and casual liv¬ 
ing and also for a piivate cornei of the 
space that remains All over the coun¬ 
try, demogiaphcis have noted the urge 
IS to go small -out of cenital cities to 
suburbs out of suburbs to smaller towns 
In growing numbers, the kids are try¬ 
ing to stay down on the farm or get 
out to one Agricultural schixtls have 
more city-born students than farm-bred 
ones In the shadowed interiors of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimoie some 
of the brightest spots are the rehabil¬ 
itated neighborho^s where people are 
drawing together in common interest to 
hnd again those small human graces 
that sustain all existence 

In just the past few days, Betty Prie- 
dan, a patron saint of the womans 
movement, announced unbliishingly to 
the woild that she had discovert the 
' sensuous joy of making chicken soup 
Actually, it was mushnxim soup because 
her son is a vegetarian No matter She 
still found some womanly roots in the 
manipulation of nothing more spectac¬ 
ular than her pots and pans She pro¬ 
claimed she had gone full circle—lib¬ 
erated herself from liberation by making 
her own soup 


The gospel of the grandma pro¬ 
pounded by Anthropologist Margaret 
Mead has been earned to new heights 
She argues that grandparents provide 
kids with wisdom, patience, love and re¬ 
lief from parents Grandparents add tra¬ 
dition, meaning and identity Three gen¬ 
erations. laughing, loving and living 
near each other, is the proper family bal¬ 
ance, insists Mead That is not a very 
new idea, but it is hard to put into prac¬ 
tice in a nation that has worshiped speed 
and movement A lot of folks are listen¬ 
ing FAecutives are resisting the rootless 
life Staying put. in many cases, has been 
more tempting than advancement 
Another simple truth that has been 
rediscovered is the healmg powci of 
the earth itself Nearly half of Amer¬ 
ican households—a peacetime record 
—planted gardens last year It was as 
if some long-dormant, pnmordial urge 
had been awakened An estimated 50 
million people went out into the spnng 
sunshine, plunged their Angers into the 
soil and dropped some seeds into the 
holes The Burpee's seed people in Penn¬ 
sylvania are now mailing their seed 
catalogues (perhaps as many as 10 mil¬ 
lion) for this year The actual flgure is 
secret They expect their business m 
rise when icebound customers catch 
sight of the pictures of the new “sugar 
bush" watermelons and "triple treat” 
pumpkins 

J ust before Christmas, Liz Carpen¬ 
ter, toast of a considerable part of 
the Washington power society for 
34 years, pulled up and went home 
to Austin, Texas "Champagne gone 
flat." she said when she woke up one 
morning, weary of big power. Btg Gov¬ 
ernment, big parties, big people and big 
ideas “I want to And my soul,” she said 
“I am going to replant my roots " She 
bought a house on a hil! to look at the 
sun come up. She planted Aowers gp 





around her, and she is going to listen to 
the sounds of people growing up and liv¬ 
ing “Besides.” says Lir, “I think out here 
,IS where the action IS " 

Jimmy Carter may be the biggest 
inifestation of that action Never bc- 
foie have Americans participated in 
such an open and honest selection of 
their President True, not nearly enough 
people did take part But those who did 
had their say unintimidated by bosses, 
unboughl by money And whom did 
they choose'—a smile, a quiet voice the 
Bible, family reunions, aims around 
Amy. field shoes, washed blue denims, 
fists full of peanuts 

He talked nucleai stiategy in a plate 
called the "pond house.” neai where he 
caught the catfish that he helped to fiy 
and eat He pondered the state of the na¬ 
tional and world economies while sttoil¬ 
ing past the weathcicd brick facades of 
his liny town The issues and iheii ur¬ 
gency have not diminished but. in a sin- 
w gulat way. have been brought closei to 
W eaith and home and people It is not be¬ 
yond belief that this new dimension will 
be felt in Washington, a national im- 


fnends about weddings, bui.h3 and 
deaths Ironically, it was one of the most 
urbane of modem politicians who ex¬ 
plained the phenomenon best Said 
Adlai Stevenson in 1948 when he bade 
goodbye to the people of Bloomington 
on his way to bwome Governor of Il¬ 
linois ”ln quiet places reason abounds 

In quiet people there is vision and 
puipose Many things arc levealcd 
to the humble that are hidden from the 
great I hope and pi ay that I can re¬ 
member the great li ulhs that seem so ob¬ 
vious in Bloomington but so obscuie in 
other places ” 

It is a shame that at the end of 
Thursday afternoon when Ptesidenl 
Caitei will turn and walk from the re¬ 


viewing stand into the White House, the 
procedure cannot be reversed- that he 
cannot sit down in the East Room and 
turn on a television set and see his na¬ 
tion What a sight it would be 

The scars, yes Watts thecrimc-iid- 
den Detroit streets. Bedford-Siuyvesant 
the hovels of Appalachia, poisoned an 
and the gashes of the strip mineis in foi- 
esled hills All part of Carter's new agen¬ 
da But he would see something else 
Wild Oregon shore, the hard sweep ol 
the RiKkies, plains that still make the 
eye ache in their loneliness, farms and 
towns with new life and awareness, cit¬ 
ies that work like Minneapolis and Cin¬ 
cinnati People wondeiing—but also 
hoping again 


NEWENCUND 



F)om Boston Buieau Chief Hand aboulthecity."said Jerry Caiey, a while 
Wood social worker “There is, overall, less 


pulse transmitted thiough a man and a 
place piaclically unheaid of when the 
Adminisliaiion now ending fust came 
to powei 

It IS the conviction of many people 
who watch C aitei that he will keep one 
fixU hrmly planted in his town that he 
will sustain those quiet family rituals and 
Mam Street contacts that give him so 
much pleasure and sustenance Some of 
the join nalists who study him aie mys- 
lihed by his seeming fulfillment fiom 
houis of small talk with family and 


The beatings, the slonings and the 
angry demonstrations that accompanied 
schixil desegregation all seem to be be¬ 
hind Where Iheie was halted there now 
IS lelief and a rising sense of vitality 
The South Boston Marshalls, which 
once foughl against schixil busing, now 
tun aftcischool athletic piograms Lu\- 
uty apailments and a hotel may be built 
near the places whcic motorcycle cops 
once roared into angry crowds to sep¬ 
arate blacks and whites '1 feel hopeful 


paianoia. wider hoti/ons ’ 

Nowheie was this new spirit moie 
evident than on Boston Common on 
New Year's Eve. when 65,000 people, 
summoned by the pealing of church 
bells gathet^ to celebrate together 
Iheie were fireworks, a gigantic spin¬ 
ning globp with thousands of tiny lights 











and a parade of celebrants wearing cos¬ 
tumes carrying giant puppets on poles 
and brandishing homemade notsemak- 
ers "It was incredible," said an orga¬ 
nizer "All kinds of people, all having a 
great time in the freezing cold, the whole 
thing oigam/ed and paid for not by the 
city but by the people themselves " 

There is a similar lowering of 
voices—and turning inwaid—elsewhere 
in New England One sign is the sharp 
decline in the number of lettei s to the ed¬ 
itors of newspapers Said Roger Linscotl 
associate editor of the Betkshne tagle 
in Pittsfield, Mass "It's not apathy Peo¬ 
ple are involved in public affairs but 
It's all local at-home stuff ' Town meet¬ 
ings in rural Amherst, N H , have drawn 
overflow, boisterous ciowds to debate 
how to limit the community's growth 
Hundreds of demonstrators have virtu¬ 
ally halted plans to build a nuclear 
powet plant at Seabiook, N H 

The concern with local and private 
affairs shows up in other ways On a 
typical Satutday morning, hordes of 
homaiwncis staggei out of local lum¬ 
beryards with loads of paneling, paint 
and bathioom fixtures fot some do-it- 
yourself remodeling A surge in family 
outings has helped to pioducc a boom 
in downhill and cross-country skiing 
and in ice skating 

Despite these losy-c becked, C urrier 
& Ives scenes there are many discon- 
ceiting signs of ill health The long-term 
shift of money jobs and population away 
from New England continues leaving 
behind a disproportionate number of the 
eldetly and the poor Still New Eng¬ 
landers do not have a sense that then 
problems cannot be solved, only that the 
answers have not yet been found Said 
Mary Newman, regional directoi foi the 
Department of -Health, Education and 
Welfare People are not scared, just 
confused ' Added Hartford, Conn, 


Mayor George Athanson “People want 
the buck to stop with them They want 
to have something to say for a change 
All you gotta do is show them how to 
do It ” New Englanders want Carter to 
supply this missing ingredient—which 
may asking quite a bit 

Isaac Graves, a young black om¬ 
budsman for Boston, suggests that Car¬ 
ter call for a people's ctusade, "for some¬ 
thing tangible like rehabilitating hous¬ 
ing ' Economist Richard Syron of the 
Fedeial Reserve Bank in Boston wel 
comes Carter's awareness of regional 
differences ' He hopes that the new 
President will take steps to increase busi¬ 
ness investment and stabilize the re¬ 
gion's high eneigy costs To Harvard So¬ 
cial Psychologist Thomas Pettigrew, the 
most important task confronting Cartel 
will be to provide a national sense of ide¬ 
alism Says Peltigicw "The countiy 
might be relieved we haven t had much 
idealism lately " 

S ome New Englanders sec a pat- 
allel between this pre-lnaugural 
petiod and the one that pieccded 
John Kennedy's presidency Said 
Williams College Histoiian lames Mac- 
Giegor Bums ‘ In 1961 people weie 
waiting and not knowing what would 
happen They didn t expect much from 
Kennedy But his big impact came with 
his Inaugural speech Only a rcmai kable 
addiess Iby Carter) followed by a pret¬ 
ty consistent sense of diiection and ac¬ 
tion will begin to impress people On 
the othei hand Bums warned, people 
may be less leceptive now than they 
weie 16 yeais ago— There is a general 
distrust of Government a general mal¬ 
aise a profound skepticism E lanklin 
Rcxftevelt may have been light noted 
Burns, when hcobseived that the Amer¬ 
ican people can be moved only once in 
a generation 


MBDU«UIIIK 

NO PUCE TO CO BUT UP 


horn New Yotk Biiteah ChieJ Lau- 
lence Banett 

On frigid Fulton Street, the dilap¬ 
idated mam diag of Biooklyn's black 
Bedfoid-Stuyvesant ghetto, idle young 
men were warming their hands at trash- 
barrel flies and talking about then fu¬ 
ture Life IS bleak even in the best of 
times for people on Fulton Street, where 
hustling and mugging aie commonplace 
It has been even worse lately b^ause 
of New York City's empty coffers and 
the continued loss of factory jobs to oth¬ 
er parts of the country Nonetheless, 
Jimmy Carter's election has brought a 
measure of wary optimism Explained 
Community Worker Eduardo Standard 
“They expect him to pay more atten¬ 
tion to lobs Doesn't mattei whether it’s • 


pnvate jobs or public jobs just so long 
as Its work Aswesayhcie when you’re 
sitting on a hot furnace, theie's no place 
to go but up ' 

The plight of Bed-Stuy is extreme 
but easily recognizable to any big-city 
mayoi in the region After tiimmmg its 
payroll by 20'i ovci the past two years 
New York City must make additional 
cuts to meet Mayor Abraham Beame's 
promise of a balanced budget by June 
30, 1978 New York Governor Hugh 
Carey this week will announce details 
of a furihei squeeze in public services 
to keep the state solvent 

Most parts of the Middle Atlantic re¬ 
gion have had to grow accustomed to 
the hard realities of economic stagna¬ 
tion, which set in before the national re¬ 
cession and IS hkely to survive it. In 





^Philadelphia. Buffalo, Newark and even 
. the affluent suburbs, talk soon turns to 
unemployment There aie jobs to be 
I had as any newspaper's want ads dem- 
iy^instrate. but only about half as many 
'as were offered ten years ago One rea¬ 
son that many of the jobs are going beg¬ 
ging IS that some unemployed people 
can afford to be choosy about work 
For instance, in New Yoi k, dishwashing 
at the minimum wage of $2 30 per hr 
pays less than the unemployment com¬ 
pensation (S9S a week) available to a 
skilled worker who is out of a job But ac¬ 
cording to New York Stale Laboi C om- 
mtssionei Philip Ross, a moie important 
icason IS that most advertised jobs re¬ 
quite some skills, and high schools 
"don't tram enough people foi work that 
IS available' 

Whatever the answer is to these 
pioblems. Lasicrncrs have a sense that 
Washington under ( artei will be mote 
intetested in hnding it f oi starters thev 
I applaud h's ptoposals to stimulate the 
" economy by tax cuts and othc' means 
There ate other cncouiaging signs foi 
the Fast Pittsbuigh has been buoyed by 
pi edict ions of a gotHi yeai foi steel and 
New York Ciiv by the foid Adminis- 
iiation s approval of $ I billion to leplace 
the crumbling West .Side Highway with 
a six-lanc interstate Westwav 

Y et few people exited all the stt- 
Ivitions to come fiom Washing 
ton Said Roscoe Blown Ji di- 
lecloi of New Yoik Univetsi- 
ly s Institute of AlnvAmctican Affaits 
More and moie people rcali/c that we 
have to help oiiiscives Lival gioups aie 
getting logcthei to do things in neigh- 
horhtxxls fighting Clime getting hasc- 
btill teams going laising money tor hos¬ 
pitals and libiaiics That soil of thing is 
very encoui aging 

Because of the lack of high expec¬ 
tations fiom Cartel cxpiessions of en- 
thusMsm- OI even keen interest—are 
lare Many middle-class people seem 
moie pieoccupied with thb latest fads 
Chinese cooking exercise-m/n-danec 
classes and tennis dinner pai ties at in¬ 
door courts Even many political activ¬ 
ists arc more inteiestcd in other things 
Philadelphia's Mary Hutlig, a delegate 
to the Demociatic National Convention 
said that at three dilTerent panics over 
a single weekend “we all found ourselves 
talking about King Kong Network and 
Rocky ■ Added Hurtig ‘ Maybe we re 
just t^ing realistic Maybe we know this 
lime that we are not likely to see huge 
changes " 

For the time being, at least, even 
many of Carter's political enemies are 
holding their fire Said Conservative 
William Rusher, publisher of the Na¬ 
tional Review “He is making some sen¬ 
sible appointments People who would 
like to hale Carter haven t been given 
grounds to do so' 

From this base of modest expecta¬ 
tions, Carter, hke the man on the Rir- 
natie, may have nowhere to go but up, 

^mAmiw i«yt 


TiiSOIjfH 

A SHOW-ME 
ATTITUDE 

horn Atlanta Buteau Chief Rudolph 
Rauch 

Gene Hudsons 500-acre farm in 
Wai m Springs was one of the few places 
in Georgia where most of the talk was 
not about Jimmy Carter Roughly 123 
men had gathered at the farm on a chilly 
night for the monthly meeting of the 
Chitlin' Club, founded in 1936 Between 
liberal swigs of bouibon and peach 
moonshine, the haidy souls consumed 
200 lbs of boiled hog intestines which 
smelled a lot like a thousand duty socks 
and talked mostly of their bygone feats 
of athletic pi owess Said Hudson Most 
folks come to the t hitliii Club to eai 
and forget then woiiies' But the talk 
did momentarily veei toCaitei s bioth- 
er Billy Said a biawny club member 
‘That Billy is a candy ass if all he dunks 
IS those sissy little 7-ounce beers Gel 




I HOUSE IN AaCHEIIY, OA , NtAR WHtllE CARTER SPENT HIS BOTHOOD 


that gnnnin gentleman over heie ea- 
lin' some chitlins with us. and we'll find 
out right fast how tough he is ” 

Southerners elsewhere could hardly 
contain their ptide in the first President 
fiom the region since 1849 Said North 
Carolina State Senator Harold Hardison 
of his friends' eagerness to attend the In- 
auguiation ‘They'll be there just as sure 
as a cat's got climbing gear ‘ Added 
Shelby Smith, a retired building contrac¬ 
tor in Helen. Ga "It s been a tong dry 
spell for us. and we feel a little like farm¬ 
ers when^hey get that first whiff of need¬ 
ed ram " 


Mote than regional pride lies behind 
the enthusiasm Most .Southei nets think 
Carter will find the right approach to un¬ 
employment and inflation the iwo piob- 
lems that head most lists of piioiities 
They also share his views on culling 
Government waste and ovcihauling the 
tax system Said Atlanta Artist C harics 
Mitchell who caived the 5-ft -wide nia- 
hoganv presidential seal that will hang 
behind C alter as he watches the Inau- 
guial patade * Carter s hit on a lot of 
things that I ve hixn fussing about lor 
years, and now he's trying to do some¬ 
thing The commentators all say it's not 
















FAimH f AMIU AT HOMt IN WIUAIIP, KANS 


practical, but I'm for him trying' 
Something of the same spirit was m 
evidence when James B Hunt Jr, 39, 
was sworn m as North Carolina s new 
Governor at a cclebiation that said a 
good deal about the South today There 
were vestiges of the Old South the of¬ 
ficial organizers served nothing sttonger 


clear crisis. Carter faces something more 
difficult a chronic crisis In 1933 the fis¬ 
cal resources of the Government were 
almost untapped, today they're badly 
strained Then, federal programs were 
a novel way of solving problems, today 
we have the sense that even elaborate, 
well-staffed federal programs aien't the 
answer Finally, there’s an added bur¬ 
den for leadership today of having to 
prove integiity and good intentions al¬ 
most every day " 

Nonetheless, Heard believes that 
' Caiter is tough enough to do the things 
needed My hope is that he is imagi¬ 


native enough " Added Janice May, a 
political scientist at the Austin campus 
of the University of Texas "This is 
change, and change is for the best I'm 
looking forward to it because Carter has 
a combination of backgrounds that wc 
haven't had before " Still, most people 
are not letting (heir enthusiasm for Car¬ 
ter outrun their native caution A cen¬ 
tury of disappointments and a tradition¬ 
al “show-mc” attitude toward newcom¬ 
ers in public office keep most 
Southerners from expecting too much of 
any new Administration, even if it is 
headed by one of their own 






From Detroit Buteau Chief Edwin 
Reingold 

The coldest winter in nearly a ten- 
tuiy diopped temperatures Iasi week Ui 
— ir F in Chicago, —31' I in Min¬ 
neapolis and — 54" r in Solon Springs, 
Wts Cracked a farmei in Bayfield 
County Wis It was so cold that my 
wheelbarrow wouldn't stait” To most 
Midwesterneis. keeping warm was a 
much more compelling concern than 
what kind of President Jimmy Carter 
would make 

Because of a natural-gas shortage 
public schools closed in Kansas City, 
Mo and may be cut to three days a 
week in IJayton Too much demand 
utused electric voltage to be reduced by 
5Cr in Detroit and other parts of Mich¬ 
igan. which dimmed lights almost im- 
petceptibly and assured'that everyone 


truck in water But much of it was fro¬ 
zen, and some citizens had to use snow 
to flush their toilets 

When Midwcsteineis did get aiound 
to talking about Cartel most of them 
sounded upbeat Said Donald Percy, a 
vice president at the University ol Wis¬ 
consin Out mixid now is one of quiet 
expectancy ' Still as Marquette Univer¬ 
sity Sociologist Wayne Youngquist 
pointed out Cartel' doesn t have a great 
reset voii of paitisan feeling to diaw on 
as a kind of cushion He’s going to have 
to produce Added 1 hcologian Martin 
Marly of the University of Chicago "A 
lot of mariied couples foigo the hon¬ 
eymoon cruise and lake up housekeep¬ 
ing right away He s going to have to do 
that' 

People in lural areas weic afraid 
that even though Caiter will be the fust 
farmei m the White House since Thom 


than nonalcoholic Catawba grape juice, got some currdht As an added misery, as Jefferson a peanut growei may not 

though they tolerated hip flasks of hour- the wells ran dry in the farm hamlet of understand corn-belt problems Because 

bon and Scotch But there were also el- Princeton, Kans, and people had to of unseasonably dry and cold wcathei 


ements of the New South many of 
the majorettes in the inaugural pa¬ 
rade wete black, and at the ball, after 
some foot-stomping folk dances by 
the Grandfather Mountain Cloggers 
the North Carolina Dance Theater 
performed an excerpt from The Nut- 
cracker Said Hunt ‘ We have to in¬ 
volve people and wc simply must be 
more creative in asking them to get 
involved' 



any Southerners are fond 
of comparing Caiter to 
Franklin Roosevelt Said 
Fulmer Harden, 75. over a 


belt-busting dinnei of fried chicken 


and coin bread at Ma Hull's restaU' 


rant in Atlanta "He's taking over 
like Roosevelt did. when the coun¬ 


try is down and whipped ” Vander¬ 
bilt University Chancellor Alexan¬ 
der Fleaid makes the same compar¬ 
ison—limited though it is since the 
situation today is quite different He 
thuiks Cartel may have the tougher 
job. Said Heard **FDR faced a 


MV rAiic 








tttis «^ter, the Midwest may end up at 
harvest time with unusually low yields 
in such high-tncome crops as corn and 
soybeans 

Until they find out what Carter will 
do to cushion wide fluctuauons m the 
prices for their crops, some farmers are 
holding off on purchases of expensive 
equipment Others anticipate a consum¬ 
er rebdlion over higher prices and are 
already explaimng on TV that a loaf of 
bread contains only 3c to 4c worth of 
wheat Still, there is an underlying con¬ 
fidence, which IS demonstrated ^ the 
seller's market foi pnme agncultural 
land In a year the price has risen by 
28%, to $2,000 an acre, outside Cedai 
Rapids, Iowa, and by 4S%, to $4,000 an 
acre, neai Peoria, III 

Businessmen were reassured by Car¬ 
ter's Cabinet choices Said a top Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp executive “Whatever 
decisions he makes, he will at least have 
the advice of people who know our prob¬ 
lems" Moreover, the Midwestern eccv 
nomic outlook is improving Detroit 
hopes to sell close to 10 million cars and 
3 5 million trucks this year, thus put¬ 
ting to work many of the 39.000 unem¬ 
ployed auto workers In turn, the steel 
jnd tire industries are heading for a good 
yeai, and the prosperity will trickle 


down to the rest of the region's econ¬ 
omy Said Eugene Swearingen, chair¬ 
man of the Bank of Oklahoma in Tulsa, 
Okta.' *T’m relaxed and optimistic ” 

City folk are hopeful that Carter will 
carry out his promises to do something 
about the staggering problems of blight 
and crime Detroit Mayor Coleman 
Young foresees a new ere of coopera¬ 
tion between the cities and the national 
Government But others are skeptical 
about whether Carter can do much to re¬ 
verse urban decline Said Psychologist 
Wayne Oates of the University of Lou¬ 
isville “The great poverty in America 
today IS not for money It's not for build¬ 
ings It's for ideas People are tired of 
the old solutions " 

B ut the naysayers are in the mi¬ 
nority these days For the mo¬ 
ment, most of the population 
seems willing to give Carter a 
chance This was reflected in the an¬ 
nual Chicago Daily News poll of what 
most worries its readers Crime ranked 
first, followed by high food pi ices, job se¬ 
curity and the quality of pubhc schools 
To the credit of Gerald Ford and Jim¬ 
my Carter, concern about the presidency 
has dropped to 19th, down from tenth 
just two years ago 


THE WEST 

cMinousopnMiSM 


From San Franci\co Bateau Chief 
Joseph Boyce 

From the tush San Joaquin Valley 
in California to the Rocky Mountains, 
miKh of the West is suffering from se¬ 
vere drought Worst hit is California, 
where the lack of significant lainfall 
since the autumn of 197S cost farmets 
and ranchers an estimated $437 million 
last year,' and snowless ski resorts have 
lost $7 million so far this season 

Of couise, no new Administration 
can be expected to provide relief from 
the choking dust and cloudless skies But 
Westerners are looking for at least some 
help from Washington in protecting 
their lands and livelihood Said Ron 
Francis, director of the Denver-based 
Amencan National Cattlemen's Asso¬ 
ciation “We are agamst Government 
support m general We support the taw 
of supply and demand, but we need pace 
support and emergency livestock loans'' 
In Douglas County, Wash. Rancher 
Gary Oahn swelled with pnde because 
his 16-year-old daughter Heidi had just 
been named local Beef Princess But in 
other respects he bemoaned the faim- 
er'slot Smdhe “Just when the price be¬ 
gins to get a little better, we're seeing 
cows coming in from Canada and Mex¬ 
ico and frozen beef from Australu *' 

If ranchers and farmers want Jun- 
<'arter’s Adnunistrauon to help in 


some areas, they emphatically want it 
to leave them alone in others Outside 
Del Rey, Calif, Harold SRidan, 37, a 
stocky raisin grower, faulted Carter for 
endorsing the state's sinsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to settle the three-way labor bat¬ 
tle between the growers, the Teamsters 
Umon and Cesar Chavez’s United Farm 
Workers The proposal that Carter sujj- 
ported would have permitted umon or¬ 
ganizers to campaign on growers' prop¬ 
erty and would have mandated secret 
election^ for umon representation Shi- 
dan gnped that he has had to pull up 
seven acres of plum trees because at 
$2 75 per hr for a migrant worker's la¬ 
bor, he could not afford to harvest them 
“The pobticians should stay out of it “ 

Other farmers want the Federal 
Government to ease up on land-use con¬ 
trols This view IS not shared by anoth¬ 
er powerful Western interest group, the 
environmentalists Noting that vast ar¬ 
eas of the West are own^ by the Fed¬ 
eral Government—up to 85% of Nevada 
—Bill Press, director of California’s 
Office of Planmng and Research, de¬ 
clared, “There is a need for the Gov¬ 
ernment to get Its own house in order 
forest, grazing land and desert As of 
now, the Feds have no real land-man¬ 
agement policy ’’ 

Second only to drought as a nu^ 
worry, both on and off the farms, is the 
economy. Hamilton Ckxid, 24, a black 



Yale graduate who eatns less than 
$12,000 a year as a ladio producer in 
Los Angeles, complained that he can¬ 
not afford to get marned because of in¬ 
flation Said he “I’m still getting used 
to the idea that things will nevei be 
cheaper than they are now " Other peiv 
pie in the West voice the almost uni¬ 
versal Amencan litany of worries stiect 
enme, poverty and unemployment 

N o sensible Westerner expects 
Carter to solve these problems in 
four or even eight years Besides, 
the West was solid Ford country 
in November's balloting But a ceutious, 
watchful and yet growing optimism per¬ 
meates the region 'The state oi the na- 
Uon is good." said Dan Evans, the out¬ 
going Governor of Washington "The 
federal system is returning to the con¬ 
cepts of our forefathers “ 

Westerners are attracted by C aricr's 
modesty in acknowledging that he docs 
not have all the answers Said Seattle 
Housewife Ginna Dnnn “I think the 
Carters are sensible, responsible people 
1 think with Carter we can begin to have 
faith in something again' John Dc 
Luca, director of the California Wine In¬ 
stitute, believes Cartel's “emphasis on 
the family, religion and the work ethic 
may he the most important thing he has 
to offer " What if the new President fails 
to live up to hts promise * Westerners be¬ 
lieve that the nation will endure, just as 
It did in the years of Viet Nam and 
Watergate 






THE ADMINISTRATION 


Making it Easier for the New Man 


Gerald Ford's last week in office was 
in keeping with his first Now as then, 
he was determined to provide continuity 
in Government and reassure the Amer¬ 
ican people "In sum," said he in his 
final State of the Union address, “I can 
report that the state of the union is 
good " 

Ford promised not to infringe on 
Jimmy Carter’s responsibilities, “but 
lather lo wish him the very best in all 
that is good for our country I wanted 
the new President to get off to an easier 
start than I had " Fold lived up to that 
pledge in drafting the budget message 
that he is delivering this week—his last 
important act of office His $440 billion 
budget for fiscal I97t{ (beginning Oct 
I, 19771 IS more liberal than expected, 
with less severe spending cuts than in 
his previous budget Ford’s projected 
deficit for fiscal 1978 is $47 billion, Car¬ 
ter's about $50 billion 

When Ford arrived in the House of 
Representatives to deliver his State of 
the Union speech, he was greeted not 
only as a well-regarded former member 
but also as a President who had earned 
the gratitude of both sides of the aisle 
Democrats clapped as vigorously as Re¬ 
publicans when Ford walked to the lec¬ 
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tern, and his plain but quietly eloquent 
4S-minute speech was interrupted nu¬ 
merous times by applause “This report 
will be my last," said the President, play¬ 
fully ad-libbing "maybe ’’ 

“I am proud today that America is 
at peace," said Ford “None of our sons 
are fighting and dying in battle any¬ 
where in the world " But he warned 
against cutbacks in defense spending 
'The U S would nsk the most serious 
political consequences if the world came 
to believe that our adversaries have a de¬ 
cisive maigin of supenoniy ” 

At home Ford point^ with pride 
to his success in trimming the inflation 
rate from Ill'll when he took office 
to a current 5'f Though he acknowl¬ 
edged that unemployment remained too 
high, he noted that 4 million more peo¬ 
ple were at work now than in the spring 
of 1975 

Ford's budget calls for personal and 
corporate tax cuts worth $7 billion this 
fiscal year and $ 15 billion in 1978—a fu¬ 
tile gesture since Congress is sure to pass 
Jimmy Carter’s own $10 billion to $14 
billion tax program, which relies most 
heavily on temporary rebates 

Fords temperate appioach put to 
rest the fears of Carter people that they 
might have to make drastic 
changes in a perilously brief 
time—by Feb 15, they must 
have their own fiscal 1978 bud¬ 
get prepared to submit to Con¬ 
gress Without having lo worry 
about the budget totals they 
are free to concentrate on spe¬ 
cific eteas where they can take 
issue with Fold He requests a 
sizable $12 9 billion jump in 
defense spending, to $1231 
billion Carter can tnm $5 bil¬ 
lion or more from the total—as 
he pledged in the campaign 
—without upsetting many 
Pentagon plans 

Ford seeks to phase out the 
existing $2 4 billion public 
service employment program, 
which currently provides 260,- 
000 jobs This IS patently un¬ 
acceptable to Carter, whose 
economic stimulus package 
calls for at least 600.000 jobs 
and the expenditure of $4 bil¬ 
lion to $6 billion Nor is Car¬ 
tel likely to go along with 
Ford's proposal to cut the $5 6 
billion food-stamp program by 
$900 million But for the most 
part, the Carter Administra¬ 
tion can live quite comfortably 
with Ford’s unexpectedly gen¬ 
erous legacy Says Bert Lance, 
incoming director of the Office 
of Management and Budget 
“Basically, the Caner budget 
will be a Ford budget" 



SEU AT JUDICIARY COMMinEE HEARING 


THE TRANSITION 

Surprises and 

As their Senate healings began, all 
of Jimmy Carter’s nominees foi the Cab¬ 
inet seemed certain to leceive routine 
confirmation, but the questions drew 
comments from the candidates that 
were anything but commonplace—and 
touched off an explosion or two 

Secretary of State-designate Cyrus 
Vance admitted that U S involvement 
in Viet Nam had been a mistake' and 
that he. as the Pentagon’s No 2 official 
in the mid-'60s, had made "more than 
my share of mistakes" Incoming La- ^ 
bor Secietary F Ray Marshall revealed 
that he had urged an economic stim¬ 
ulus package with a much greater em¬ 
phasis on Government support of jobs 
than the plan approved by Carter Fiery 
Patricia Harris, HUD nominee, rebuked 
Senator William Proxmiie for challeng¬ 
ing her qualifications to represent the 
poor who need housing help “I am a 
black woman." she said “the daughter 
of a dimng-car waiter While there may 
be others who forget what it meant to 
be excluded from the dining rooms of 
this very building. Senator. I shall nev¬ 
er forget ’’ 

Tough Luck. Joseph Cahfano, the 
prospective HEW Secretary, reaffirmed 
hts opposition to usmg federal funds to 
pay for any woman’s abortion “What t 
you're saying is that if she is poor and A,' 
can’t afford a private abortion, then 
It's just tough luck, isn’t it’’’’ asked 
Oregon Republican Bob Packwood 
Whether a woman is “nch or poor," 
Califano insisted, “abortion is wrong 
and federal flmds should not be used 
for providing aborticms ’’ Califitno a»id, 




HARRIS REHYING TO SENATORS 


Sparks on the Hill 

however, thdt he would carry out laws 
under which about 300,000 abortions a 
yeai are financed by the Medicaid 
program 

The only seiious controversy re¬ 
volved around the nomination of Car¬ 
ter's fellow Georgian and longtime 
friend. Federal Judge GnfRn Bell to be 
Attorney General The N A A C P, the 
Congressional Black Caucus and some 
liberal Demociats all assailed Bell Jo¬ 
seph Rauh, vice chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, charged that 
Bell had given “aid and comfort to seg¬ 
regationists" while an Atlanta attorney, 
chief of staff to Georgia's segregationist 
Governor Ernest Vandiver and a mem¬ 
ber of the federal bench Black Caucus 
Chairman Parren Mitchell accused Bell 
of being “the mastermind of Georgia's 
massive resistance" to school desegre¬ 
gation when he advised Vandiver from 
1959 to 1961 

Bell and his defenders insisted that 
he had, in fact, been a “ noderate" on in¬ 
tegration matters m the years when such 
a role was unpopular m the South His 
aim in advising Vandiver, he said, was 
to keep the public schools open, rather 
than abandoned (“Open on a segregated 
, basis," scoffed the N A a c P's Clarence 
1 Mitchell) Bell won a resounduig en- 
^dorsement as being prof»sionally qual¬ 
ified from former Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski Some ^th¬ 
em blacks also came to hts defense 

Bell admitted he had made some 
mistakes as a judge But times have 
changed, he said, “and we do have re- 
^ ^dem^ioa id Ous coutttiy.” 


The Quiet Revolutionaries 


Jimmy Carter's palace guard is now 
official it IS mamly Georgian, mainly 
young and mamly unfarmliar with 
Washington When the names were an¬ 
nounced, some old bands in the nation's 
capital wondered—as is customary with 
every changeover to a new Administra¬ 
tion—if the new White House staff real¬ 
ly had the talent and the expenence to 
live up to the job Certamly the tran¬ 
sition has not bran smooth, despite Car¬ 
ter's avowals that it would be the best- 
planned in history But the incoming 
President's men are bright, dedicated 
and diligent, and even their critics must 
admit that they have already pulled off 
one startling surprise getting then men¬ 
tor elected in the hrst place 

Free Access. Cartel chose Hamil¬ 
ton Jordan, 32, his shrewd and affable 
campaign manager, to be his chief polit¬ 
ical adviser Jordan has been a loyalist 
since 1966 when Carter was running his 
losing race for the Georgia governor¬ 
ship Another key role will be played by 
Press Secretary Jody Powell, 33. who be¬ 
gan working foi Carter as his chauffeur 
m his 1970 gubernatorial contest 

Issues Cooidinator Stuart Eizenstat, 
34, a Harvard Law graduate who helped 
shape the Democratic platform for Car¬ 
ter. will become domestic affairs advis¬ 
er Frank Moore, 41, who irritated many 
politicians during the campaign by fail¬ 
ing to return phone calls, will nonethe¬ 
less handle congressional relations Jack 
Watson. 38, a former Marine who grad¬ 
uated from Harvard Law School and 
later helped Carter as govemoih will di¬ 
rect relations between the White House 
and the Cabinet Campai^ Treasurer 
Robert Lipshutr will take over as White 
House counsel A senior partner in a suc¬ 
cessful Atlanta law firm, Lipshutz has 
advised Carter for almost ten years and. 


at SS, IS the grand old man of the staff 

Carter had earlier diopped plans to 
name Greg Schneiders. 29, as his pres¬ 
idential appointments secretary because 
of reports that he had improperly col¬ 
lected unemployment benefits while 
running a Washington restaurant con¬ 
sulting firm However, Schneiders was 
cleared last week by U S Attorney Earl 
J Silbert of any wrongdoing and is ex¬ 
pected to get another job Meantime. 
Carter named fim Kraft. 35, to handle 
his appointments Kraft impressed his 
boss by engmeering the key victories in 
the Iowa caucus and the Pennsylvania 
primary 

Cartel's problems, if any, may be 
less with his people than the way he pro¬ 
poses to use them Instead of naming a 
chief of staff and creating a well-defined 
pecking Older Caiter plans to give his 
top half-do/.en assistants free access to 
the Oval Office If that proves to be too 
inefficient, the betting is that Jordan or 
Lipshutr will emer^ as the head man 
In his favor. Lipshut/ has his years, his 
avuncular manner and his legal savvy 
He will preside over the morning staff 
meetings 

New Breed. Carter plans to cut the 
size of the present White House staff of 
485 by about 30% Jody Powell, for ex¬ 
ample, will have mne fewer aides than 
Ford's press office Powell already has 
a reputation for being disorganized, yet 
with a diminished staff, he will be ex¬ 
pected to oversee speechwriting as well 
as the news operation 

For all the concern about the incom- 
mg staff Jordan insists that the new 
breed in the While House will conduct 
a quiet revolution The emphasis is on 
the word quiet “Before we start tearing 
things apart," he says, “we re going to 
see what really needs to be torn apart" 



DIPLOMACY 


His Legacy: Realism and AUure 


Since 1970. FlMt Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold Sthetlet has been townng the 
world of Henry hi f finger Hu asseftment 
of the man who lethaped U S foreign 
policy 

Afiei all the ycar» of high drama, 
the seciet miw>ion!> oveiveai*, the ex¬ 
hausting negotiations when everything 
depended upon him it seems hard to be¬ 
lieve that Henry Kissinger will na long¬ 
er he the U S Secretary of State There 
will never be anoihei like him—a prtis- 
pect that pleases his enemies as much 
as It suddens his admireis The debate 
on Henry the K s legacy is just starting 
and promises to grow—and grow He 
IS as Psychohistorian Bruce Marlish ex¬ 
plains one of those hgures, like a 
Chuichill oi a Oe Oaullc who bestride 


them, apparently, are real enough 
Members of a right-wing extremist 
group in Israel are said to have put up 
$ 150.000 fot his assassination 

Discussing hts record, Kissinger 
compares the world of 1968 with that 
of 1976 When he came to the White 
House. Berlin was a flash point for 
World War III, and there were 500,000 
American troops in Viet Nam There 
was little American piesence or influ¬ 
ence in the Middle ^st outside of Is¬ 
rael, no relations with Communist 
China, and cold-war jargon dominated 
any dialogue with Moscow 

All this has changed He leaves with 
the U S poised for new initiatives 
throughout the world Ihe damage of 
the Viet Nam Wai and Watergate has 
been contained Despite the buildup of 
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their Cl as and dominate by the sheer 
weight of their charactei Such figures 
take on mythical, as well as historical at¬ 
tributes, even in their own time ’ 

The Secretary's secret diplomacy 
and his seciet-swinger life-style enei- 
gi/ed the Nixon years and turned them 
inio the Kissinger era To critics, such 
as a former Cabinet rival “most of Kis¬ 
singer s perfoimance was theater and 
the test was hction ” His balance of 
power" appioach has been attacked as 
reflecting a static view of the world that 
overemphasized supeipower relation¬ 
ships and squandered Amei ican assets 
without deriving strategic benefits New 
Yoik I'lrries Columnist Anthony Lewis 
has accused him of conducting foreign 
policy with cynical brutality" Kissin¬ 
ger shrugs ofCattacks wnth a quip * Even 
a paranoid can have enenues " Some of 


Soviet conventional forces, the outbieak 
of a major wai seems remote 

How much did Kissinger contiibute 
to these changes’ Was he simply a bril¬ 
liant tactical negotiator, or did he begin 
building the structuie of peace" he 
sought and lay the foundations for a 
■ pernijnent foreign policy"’ In his be¬ 
half, Kissinger can mount an impressive 
case His design for a global foreign pol¬ 
icy included a comprehensive economic, 
political and military approach with 
long-term goals He has sought to ex¬ 
plain the new reality that although 
America is still the world's gieatest eco¬ 
nomic power and possesses massive mil¬ 
itary strength, “we no longer enjoy 
meaningful nuclear supremacy” For 
Kissinger, this has meant the imperative 
of survival building a process of nego¬ 
tiation and the policy of ddtente. It 


meant playing the Russians against the 
Chinese while never admitting he was 
engaging in such a dangennis game. 

The high point for Kissinger was the/ 
opening to C^ina He was elated with 
the secret trip to Peking m July 1971 
—the first of nine he was to make. Later, 
leafing through his massive blue brief¬ 
ing book. Kissinger explained how his 
talks with Chou En-lai had produced a 
“conceptual overview” resulting in the 
Shanghai communique and a new be¬ 
ginning The Secretary leaves office con¬ 
vinced that the Chinese hope the U S 
will preserve world order by acting as a 
counterweight to the Soviet Union 
Detente, oversold by Nixon in his ef¬ 
forts to survive, has languished Yet the 
framework is there, ready to be used by 
the Carter Administration in more re¬ 
alistic fashion The new U S President 
can make threats or promises—^and car¬ 
ry them out—to strengthen what Nixon 
and Kissinger began 

One of Kissinger's bitterest disap¬ 
pointments was Picsident Fold's deci¬ 
sion not to press foi a SAl I agieement 
in 1976 which the Secretary believed 
was possible and would have been a jio- 
litical asset But ford in the midst of 
his hght foi nomination, was not will¬ 
ing to make the decisions and face the 
danger that Ronald Reagan would ac¬ 
cuse him of bowing to the Soviets 

Kissinger leaves a SAI r it package 
that has Soviet agieement—in principle 
- -on a 10' r leduction in the oveiall ceil¬ 
ing on nucleai weapons, fiom 2,400 to 
2 200 plus a senes ol trade-offs limiting 
the range of S<iviet Backfire bombers 
and Ameiican cruise missiles 

Standing Alone. Although he has 
been accused of being soft on the Soviet 
Union, Kissingci's Middle Last policy 
drove the Russians fiom Egypt (20,000 
advisers in 1968) and weakened then in¬ 
fluence in Syria In November 1973, 
when Kissinger stood alone staring at 
the Sphinx on his fust visit to Egypt 
there were no U S diplomatic lelations 
with Cano Soon the first Jewish Amer¬ 
ican Secretary of State was being hailed 
by Piesident Anwar Sadat as "my dear 
friend Henry Kissinger oflfe'ed Sadat 
the opportunity for peace and economic 
development with Western backing As 
Kissinger was fond of saying, “All the 
Russians can offer is war. but we can 
bring the peace Syria also realizes that 
only the U S can influence Israel to¬ 
ward a (lOlan Heights settlement 

While brokering isiaei's disengage¬ 
ment fiom Egypt and Syria, and press¬ 
ing fot a Stnai agreement, Kissinger in¬ 
augurated shuttle diplomacy (a total of 
99 days) and established a new magic- 
carpet style of personalized negotiations 
His step-by-step approach has been the 
only successful pattern for Middle East 
talks since the troop-withdrawal agree¬ 
ments of 1948 and 1956 

As his tiiumphs multiplied, Kissin¬ 
ger became his own worst enemy Al¬ 
though veiled by his wit (“There can¬ 
not be a cnsis next week My scheditte 
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REPUBLICANS 


Everyone’s Second Choice 


IS already full"), his fascination with 
power often seemed to his critics far re¬ 
moved from the lofty goals he espoused 
More important, his role in the wire¬ 
tapping of newsmen and Government 
ofiiciats and his demands for vindication 
at an emotional pre&s conference in Sal7- 
buig eioded his credibility 

Those who woiked most closely with 
him believe that he will be best remem¬ 
bered for his role in limiting the impact 
of Wateigate on U S foreign policy by 
performing as the "President for foreign 
policy ' He maintained negotiations 
with the Soviet Union and in the Mid¬ 
dle Eiast After Nixon resigned. Con¬ 
gress leasserted its authority uvei the 
Lxecutive and curbed the Secretary’s 
powci to act on his own Says Indiana s 
Democratic Congressman John Biade- 
mas, who opposed Kissinget on aid to 
Turkey “Peisonally Kissinger is charm¬ 
ing and witty, but he does not under¬ 
stand the Amciican system of separa¬ 
tion of powers ’ 

Destroyed Dreams. Kissinger s 
dreams of building the structure of peace 
111 the second Nixon term were de- 
stioyed Instead, he conducted damage- 
limiting opeiations On dark days he 
would confide I just hope I can hold 
things togethei foi my successor 

lie quickij tcali/ed howevei, that 
a continued display of .Spenglci lan pes¬ 
simism would only iurther hampci his 
actions In his ftnal yeai, he sought to 
move into southern Africa an area he 
liad long ncglestcd, and ttied to create 
a policy ioi dealing equitably with the 
developing nations 

kissingci who has never forgotten 
that 11 members of his family died in 
Na/i I'onccnliation camps slicsscd the 
impoitan^e of human lights in Chile 
as if to coiniiensate foi his eailict role 
in the ■ destabili/ation” of Salvadoi 
Allende I hose who sat with him in 
closed staff meetings dcsciibe an in- 
icllectuali/ed apptoach to moral val¬ 
ues’ 1 he Sccfctaiy would argue. Why 
beiatc our friends’ We cannot choose 
our allies we must make the best of 
them ’ Hv justified the use of secret 
means foi what he believed to be high¬ 
er moral ends, 'not abstiact principles 
but elements of national survival ” 

As he writes his memoiis Kissinger 
undoubtedly will tell his story with vi¬ 
sion and wit. although the Viet Nam 
and Cambodia chapters may be dif¬ 
ficult to compose Intel viewing Kissin¬ 
ger was always a jousting match in 
which he often spoke for history In¬ 
deed, with his vitality and drive, he 
sought as Secretary of State to ovci- 
power the forces of history The chal¬ 
lenge fascinated him and gave diplo¬ 
macy a new allure fur millions He is 
only half joking when he says he will 
be back in 1981. the year another pres¬ 
idential teim will twgin Hcniy Kis¬ 
singer had his failures, but his imag¬ 
ination—and often brutal, brilliant 
analysis of problems—estabhshed a new 
reaii^ in Amencan foreign pohey 


"Iheie’s going to be a battle roy¬ 
al.’’ piedicted one Republican official 
nine weeks ago when Mary 1 ouise 
Smith quit as the G O P s national 
chairman A wise foiecasi the Repub¬ 
licans promptly began a raucous free- 
for-all in the best brawling style of 
the Deniociats--to decide who should 
get the job Last week 161 membeis of 
the National Committee finally con¬ 
vened in Washington's Hilton Hotel 
and, after three ballots, settled on a com¬ 
promise candidate former*U S Senatoi 
William Block HI oflenncssee 

As the fray dcv»lo|ied, Piesident 
Ford's choice w'as his efficient and low- 
keyed campaign manager, James Bakci 
of Texas Eaily in January Ford en¬ 
dorsed Baker, but he was opposed by 
Ronald Reagan and John Connally was 
indifferent Baker had some other prob¬ 
lems as well Word got out that he had 
$1 8 million left in the campaign kitty 
last fall and failed to spend it during 
Lords come-from-behind stretch diive 
That money could have paid for adver¬ 
tising in Hawaii and Ohio, where a 
switch of some 18.000 votes would have 
given lord a full tcim in the White 
House In his defense Baker claimed 
that the funds had been allocated to the 
state chairmen, who failed to use all of 
them Still, a political lealist, Dakei 
dropped out of the race early last week 
Said he ' I didn’t have the fire in my 
gut to go through with it ’’ 

That left Utah National Commit¬ 
teeman Richard Richards, Reagans 
man. to fight strenuously to the end for 
the job To woo the moderates, Rich¬ 
ards downplayed his Reagan connection 
by promising, if elected, to “favor any 
candidate of any political philosophy 
But [its lack of national recognition 
handrcapped him, as did bis concession 


to committee mcnitiers ‘ I’m a techni 
Clan Managed by longtime Reagan 
Opeiative lyn Nof/igci Richards got 
only 48 out of the 8) votes required to 
win on the first two ballots- coming in 
second both times--but he could not 
build on his consei vativc liase 

Brock engineered his victory by pie- 
senting himself as cveiyoncs second 
choice He was plagued by a loser’s im¬ 
age after James Sassei a former chair¬ 
man of Tennessee s Democratic Party. 
Uwk away his Senate seat in Novem¬ 
ber But the handstmie Riock, hen lo a 
candyinaking fortune, is a go<xJ nuts- 
and-lx)lts oigani/cr who is conservative 
enough for Reagan’s (icoplc (hough he 
backed L ord foi the picsidency last yeai 
He has opposed foieign aid and hand¬ 
gun licensing, but did vote with the lib- 
eials against mvknock legislation 

Warring Wings. I arly on Ruxk 
helped defuse fears that he would use 
the chairmanship as a Inunc hing pad for 
a tiy at becoming Goveinor o' Icnnes- 
see in 1978 Piomising to serve as party 
leader through 1980, Buxk maintained 
You can t take this |ob if you arc in¬ 
terested in your own candidacy ’ i.ven 
so. only Baker s withdrawal se.ilcd the 
victory for Brock The winner pnnnptly 
declared that he would stiivc to budge 
the ideological split between the two 
warring wings of the Republicans He 
got some stiong supporI fiom Richaids 
who confessed that he had been gelling 
icady to vote lot the Tennessean him¬ 
self Added Nof/igci N\e have no pi oh 
lems with Bnxk lies a gtvxl ci'iiser 
vative. and we’ll work haid with him 
The new chan man promised to try to re¬ 
build the GOP from 'the > oitom up 
—a vow often‘made, and foi gotten by 
Republicans—as the party starts to gel 
ready for the 1978 elections 





TRIALS 

The Aspen Affair 

There was little snyw on the slopes 
above Aspen, Colo last week but the 
skiers in the chti. lesort had pleiilv to 
lake then minds off the discouragingly 
gixxl weathei Down in the Pitkin Coun¬ 
ty courthouse, the li^es of Jack Nich¬ 
olson shaicd a front bench with news¬ 
men fiom papers as fat awa> as London 
In the back of the ctowded loom, spcc- 
tatois stood on piles of law hooks and 
craned then necks to catch a glimpse 
of the defendant C laudinc Longet, 34. 
one of the town s beautiful people was 
on trial for shooting her ski-ace lovei 
Vladimir ( Spider') &bich 

The event like Aspen itself, brought 
logethei the worlds of big-huck cntei- 
tainmcnt and world-class skiing The 
waif-like bieoch-born defendant had 
been a lead rolics-Bergere showgiil in 
Las Vegas Theie she met Andv Wil¬ 
liams. the Kennedys’ favorite croonei 
and ended up marrying him and his 
Singing career After 14 years of mar¬ 
riage and thiee children they weic di¬ 
vorced in 1975. but by then Longet had 
moved in with Sabich The skiei, a for¬ 
mer world pro champion, was a cele¬ 
brated bon I’/wirtf who owned a $250 000 
mountaintop house in Aspen It was 
there while he was washing his face, 
that I onget killed him on March 21 

After the shivuing Longet told po¬ 
lice that she had found a 22-cal pistol 
in the house and had decided to ask Sa¬ 
bich how to operate it thinking the gun 
would be gixxl piotection when he was 
away As they talked the gun filed hit¬ 
ting him in the abdomen Muidei was 
out, but she was indicted for “reckless 
nianslaughter' 


The prosecution team, led by Levt's- 
ciad Assistant District Attorney Ashley 
Anderson, 29 based much of its claim 
that Longet had behaved recklessly on 
the testimony of Aspen Detective Da¬ 
vid Gaims He lelat^ how Longet had 
told him after the shooting. “1 raised the 
gun and playfully went ‘Bcxim, boom' 
and it went off ’ Anderson also tried to 
establish that Longet was reckless by na¬ 
ture He called Williams to testify 
against his ejj.. but the singet defended 
her He denied that he had told an As¬ 
pen neighbor the day after the shixHing 
that Longet was & “cra/y gal who likes 
to drive fast ski fast and take chances " 
No Joke. For the defense, Longet 
—wan and wide-eyed and consei vative- 
ly turned out in shirt and sweater—was 
hei own best witness She told ihe ju¬ 
rors that ‘ Spider and 1 loved each other 
very much," an assertion that contra¬ 
dicted local gossip that their relationship 
was on the skids The word was that Sa¬ 
bich had ordered Longet to leave be¬ 
cause he was tired of her jealous in¬ 
hibiting mannei Prosecutor Anderson 
claimed to have a witness whom Spider 
had bet $100 that Longet would be gone 
by April, but he never produced one 
On the stand. Longet flinched when 
she waa handed the gun to show the jury 
how she had held it Whispered Lon- 
get ' I continued walking toward him, 
telling him I wanted to know more about 
It ' Had she raised the gun “playfully”'^ 
asked Anderson She shook her head 
'I wouldn’t joke with guns ” 

Longet told how she had asked Sa¬ 
bich if the lever I the safety switch I is 
on the spot, is it safe'' And he said, ‘Yes. 
It won’t file ’ " Weedman interjected, 
"And then the gun went ofP" Her eyes 
filled with teais, Longet said, "Yes ’’ In 
the gallery, Williams was wet-eyed too 


“Spider called my name,” said Lon¬ 
get. “maybe three times, and he slid 
down I told him to try to make it. He 
was fainting, and I tried to give him 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, and 1 
was telling him to please make it ” 

In his summation. Defense Attorney 
Charles Weedman implored the jury to 
“look at the grief m her face hold 
her hand, and ask yourselves, ‘Guilty or 
not guilty''’ ’’ 

After just hours, the jury sup¬ 
plied the answer guilty, but of crimi¬ 
nally negligent homicide, a lesser offense 
than reckless manslaughter Maximum 
possible sentence two years in jail and 
a $5,000 fine Her lawyers immediately 
began considering an appeal, and Lon¬ 
get proclaimed defiantly “1 have too 
much respect and love for living things 
to be guilty of this Clime ’ 


CRIME 

Rich Man, Poor Man 

His first message was found last Feb¬ 
ruary on the windshield of his aban¬ 
doned cat ‘Tm a iich man " That he 
was emphatically Richard Charles 
Rees had just walked ofl hts |ob in San 
Mateo, Calif as a guard on a Bunks ai- 
mored cai and he had $516,305 m a 
champagne case tucked under his arm 
I ast week after eleven months on the 
lam, Rees. 27 was undei the strong aim 
of the law i Hi agents finally caught up 
with him in the tiny New Mexico town 
of Villanueva (pop 300) His cash sup¬ 
ply just $390 

How did Rees blow the rest'' Before 
his arrest he told ‘ My Story” in a re¬ 
markable communique to the world, re 
vealing in disillusioning detail an unsus¬ 
pected peiil in stealing a fortune youi 
new fi lends can be as laicenous as you 
and as dangcious as the cops Rees' 17- 
page letter was sent to San FrancliK'o 
Chronicle Columnist Herb Caen, who 
mentioned it in an item this month and 
sent the manuscript to the I Bl 

Rees described how he had to pay a 
whopping $5,000 to a former bootlegger 
to drive him to Santa Cru/ Eventually 
Rees landed in Fort Worth, where he 
frequented the topless nightclub circuit 
and met the lady known in his letter as 
‘L’ 

She nearly did him in They invest¬ 
ed in a nightclub, and he gave her a ‘76 
Pacer, “TV and sound” equipment, “a 
wardrobe worth thousands.” a $7,5(X) 
bond and a $9,000 bank account He 
also bought hei bi other a new truck and 
her mother a color-television set 

For himself. Rees purchased a $16.- 
000 plot of land, and he met a bookie 
who would let him play the pontes at 
$2,000 a crack But, he claimed, he 
“found out that it was a scam (a con 
game] and had the guy beat up They 
broke one side of his nb cage He had 
taken me for a bunch ” 

When Rees finally decided to spht, 
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RICHARD REES UNDER GUARD IN SANTA EE 

he wrote, “1 had left pretty close to 
$250,000 in foit Worth With the 
nightclub and her loot, L “could have 
been set up for life, but she chose to have 
me hunted down ” Rees claimed his old 
girl friend sent three “hit men” to stalk 
him in Austin, Texas, where he took the 


BEGINNING OF THE FUGITIVE'S LETTER 
Did he wont to get caught^ 

the law was close by and they had bet¬ 
ter be careful 

The IBl which had been tracking 
Rees fot months, finally found him vis¬ 
iting friends in Villanueva, 45 miles 
southeast of Santa Te When the agents 
strolled in, Rees was armed with a 22 
pistol and a hunting knife, but put up 
no fight Indeed he had an expiession 
of relief on his face Later Rees told re¬ 
porters, "I have no iegrets, except that 
I am heie I bought a bai and had a 


gill he called “K 

No Fight. K turned out to be little 
better than L She got a cabin cruiser 
but Rees left hei, too, when he found 
out that she was a lesbian swingei and 
cra/y' Eluding the purpoited gunmen 
—he did not explain how—the fugitive 
moved on. alone, to Albuquerque and 
Santa Ic ‘where every time I looked 
ai ound the F Bl was on mv tiail" 

By the time Rees mailed his letter, 
his life had changed “1 never slay in 
one town more than two days, and since 
my money has all but run out I guess 
1 have gone the way of the hippy Of all 
the life-styles 1 have been through, 1 like 
this one the best " His plans foi the New 
Year to see the rest of the U S 

Rees left behind in northern Cal- 


party ’ 


FOUNDATIONS • 

Another Ford Farewell 

in Its 41 ycais the I oid foundation 
has been the taiget of much harsh ciit- 
icism—often from Congressmen or con¬ 
servatives who consider some of its pi ej¬ 
ects to be either Icftish or dumb oi both 
Last week an attack came from an un¬ 
expected quarter a fellow named I oid 
Announcing he was quitting as a trust¬ 
ee after 33 years, lleniy Lord II wrote 
Boaid Chairman Alexander Heard that 
while he took 'pride m the foundation 
It has also been a cause of frustration 


ifoinia a bride of eight months named and sometimes plain irritation " 

Renee, who was baffled by his sudden ford complained that the public‘'ad 
turn to crime She described him as a de- a “blurred” idea of the foundation since 


pendable. gentle sort who likes to “put¬ 
ter around the house and ftxil with 
plants ” Said she “1 felt we had every¬ 
thing going for us He never leally com¬ 
plaint about lack of money 1 still can¬ 
not undei stand why he did it ” 

Nor can the FBI Said one agent “He 
wasa Manne He had been in Viet Nam 
He didn’t have a record How do you fig¬ 
ure It’” As for why Rees wrote his con¬ 
fession, the FBI s Charles Bates, chief of 
the San Francisco bureau, speculated be¬ 
fore the capture that either Rees want¬ 
ed to be caught or wanted to let those 
who tnigbi be pursuing hun know that 


It was involved in such a “diffuse array 
of enterprises ’ 

Above all, Fotd was troubled by the 
foundation's lack of commitment to the 
frc<*-cnterpnse system ‘The foundation 
IS a creature of capitalism— a statement 
that I’m sure would be shocking to many 
professional staff people in the held of 
philanthropy It is hard to discern rec¬ 
ognition of this fad in anything the foun¬ 
dation does I’m not playing the role of 
the hardheaded tycoon who thinks all 
philanthropists are socialists and all uni- 
ventaty professors are Communists I’m 
just suQpsting to the trustees and the 


staff that the system that makes the 
foundation possible is vciy probably 
worth preseiving' 

Ford s barbed gixidbye was treated 
as a farewell address lalhei than a di¬ 
atribe by Ameiicas largest foundation 
(assets $2 3 billion) Said a foundation 
official ‘The bottom line is that he’s 
pioud of the whole thing but he s given 
some farewell words where he's saving 
Watch out foi this that and the other 
thing 

Cutting Edge. Run independently 
of the 1 Old family foi mote than a dec¬ 
ade, the foundation is even more auton¬ 
omous now that it has sold much of the 
company stock and divcisitied its hold¬ 
ings Heard claimed that loid had ex¬ 
pressed no specific opposition to any ic 
cent foundation progiams Pci haps 
Heard speculated he was re.icting to 
complaints from conservativc-mindcd 
Ford dealers Said I red Liiendly, com¬ 
munications advisci to the loundation 
“If Heniy was leally disillusioned about 
the direction the foundation funding has 
taken, he would stay ’ 

Still, the foundation has always con¬ 
sidered Itself on the cutting edge of 
change, and last yeai disttibuted some 
$137 million in ways that are not es¬ 
pecially comfoiting to US business 
It funds civil lights environmental, 
women's liberation and public inteiest 
groups While undeniably expet imental. 
Its piograms have not been unifoimly 
successful - at least not in the eyes of 
Its Clitics Its funding of the community- 
ainlrolled schools in the Occ.in Hill 
-Brownsville section of Bnxiklyn in 
1968 contiibutcd to the racial upheaval 
in New Yoik Even the foundation had 
to concede that a len-yeai $30 million 
program to ‘ leforni American educa¬ 
tion had fallen dismally short of its goals 

DEPARTING TRUSTEE HENRY FORD II 







tETTV WITH FieURINE SHE COUIO HAVE DANCED All Nt JERRY IN WHITE HOUSE HIS OWN NETTED A PROFIT 



' I ciHild have danced all night, sang 
I irsl Lady BDtty Ford -and to prove it 
she Uxik a tyrn or two around the floor 
of the Folds piivate While House quar¬ 
ters last week with Canadian Photogra¬ 
pher Yousuf Korih During a 3''-hi pisi- 
trait session Karsh caught Betty in a 
reflective pose aftei he told hei that his 
Ottawa home is called Little Wings She 
promptly ptodticed a small Boehm pcM- 
cclain-biid figurine from among the 
household possessions After his own 
portrait session President Ford asked 
Karsh to get in touch again the next time 
he visits Palm Springs. Calif wheie the 
f ords have decided to spend their retire¬ 
ment They sold then tour-liedroom, co¬ 
lonial-style icsidence in Alexandtia 
Va. last week to an Iranian-born realtoi 
for $137,000 Ford had built the brick 
and clapboard house for $34 000 in 19SS 
1 he resale pi ice reflected not simply im¬ 
provements and normal appreciation m 
value but also as the buyet acknowl¬ 
edged. the fact that Gerald R Ford had 
slept thcie—for almost 19 years 
■ 

When an aspiring songstiess ner¬ 
vously faces hei nightclub debut, where 
docs she tuin for advice' If she hap¬ 
pens to know them, jicrhaps to Jen Pe¬ 
ters and Barbra Streisand, producers of 
that weighty saga of show bir A Star h 
Born Dancer-Actress Lesley Ann War¬ 
ren has done just that A veteran of 
Broadway and staih television senes as 


Mission Impossible Warren is aiming 
for bigger fame in a hot, sexy’ song- 
and-dance act that opens this week in 
Los Angeles Streisand has been bolstei- 
ing Warren's courage with almost daily 
pep talks (‘ Get out on that stage take 
a deep breath and do what you believe ) 
while Peters has been giving advice on 
such things as publicity and lighting 
How come Lesley knows the good 5>a- 
maritans' She was married to foimer 
hairdresser Jon until he took a shine to 
Superstar Baibra 

■ 

Idi Amin is planning a bish to cel¬ 
ebrate the sixth annivcisary of the mil¬ 
itary coup that made him Piesident of 
Uganda The invitation list is impressive 
-though the RSVPs arc not all in 
Among those invited Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, whom “Big Daddy' has 
challenged to a debate, former British 
Prime Ministei Edward Heath, who has 
been asked to conduct a band. Japanese 
ex-Lieut Hireo Onoda, who spent 30 
years in the Philippine jungle before he 
discovcied that Wot Id War li was over 
A personal appearance by such a ded¬ 
icated soldier, says Amin, would “con¬ 
tribute greatly to raising the morale of 
Uganda sarmy ” 

e 

Though he is only 39, Manhattan 
Millionaire Stewart Mott is feeling old 
But instead of wailing, he decided to go 
wassailing and celebrate his middle age 
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MILLIONAIRE MOTT MAKES MERRY WITH MEDIEVAL MEAD 



BARDOT FROLICS WITH FAVORED FRIEND 


with a Middle Ages p.ul> He dsked 667 
ol his fiicnds (including Bella Abzug, 
Tammy Grimes and Norman Mailer) to 
dicss magnifiLcntl)- -and medievally 
and join him at New Yoik s C alhedial 
oi St John the Divine foi a feast I he 
menu included gvngeie (gingeied caipi 
and hiancmangc (spiced chicken in al¬ 
mond cream) all to be eaten only with 
hngers potables weie mead and hippo- 
cras (spiccd wine) As the banquet s loid 
ol the manor, the host was outlined in ei- 
mine-trimmed cape and ducal ciown 
I he price tag foi the gothic gaieties 
525,000 

■ 

“If we weie to sue ovci every in¬ 
correct thing wed spend all our time 
in court But when the information is 
not only wrong but libelous, we sue So 
explained a spokeswoman for Prince 
Rainier of Monaco last week when it 
waS disclosed that he had brought sun 
in Rra/il against Plavboy Francisco Scar¬ 
pa, 25 Scarpa allegedly told a TV in- 
tei viewet last fall that he had slept with 
several famous women including Rai- 
nier's daughter. Princess Caroline, 19 
The royal family says the princess has 
never even met the man 

• 

Declaring herself bored with mak¬ 
ing movies, kittenish Actress Brigitte 
Bardot came out last summer for an¬ 
imals She established a foundation to 
fof thour protection She also frol¬ 


icked with some ol hci favoiite fauna 
loi a photogiaphei The result a sump¬ 
tuous book titled Bniiitte Btydot hnend 
o/ihe Animals The Ixxik quipped Pans- 
Match isasuie beast sellei Biigittcs 
dedication to natural vfildlife has since 
faltered howevci. as a lesult of unex¬ 
pected pallet work Unpiepaied to han¬ 
dle thousands of Ictteis of support and 
gifts Bi igitle folded the foundation Says 
B B My vexation was not to turn into 
an admimstiatoi So what will be hei 
next passion’ Maybe litigation Bardot 
IS suing-somc iccipicnts for misuse of 
foundation tunds 

■ 

‘ I would do It over again," joshed 
Secictaiy of State Henry Kissinger last 
week accepting a final lound of kudos 
before leaving his job ’The problem is 
nobody asked me I nstcad. as friends in 
New York and Washington bade him 
olhcial adieu there was a Foreign Poli¬ 
cy Association award and some goixl- 
natured nbbiiig Kissinger will nut move 
out of Washington for at least six 
months, to allow time to start woik on 
his memoiis and Piesideni lord has 
asked that his seciet service protection 
be extended for that period Kissinger 
also will lecluic During that inteival, 
Kissinger. Wife Nancy and their ram¬ 
bunctious yellow Labrador Tyler will 
continue to live in their rented house on 
the ciwitais P Street, where the trio 
posed last week for a family portrait 







nri_ k.1 M. £ J II final Temple himself on “the day of 

The Newest of the Dead Sea Scrolls w«s»ng i wiu create my lempie and 

establish it for myself for all time " Ya- 

When Israeli troops occupied the treasure could actually be read The dm theorizes that the early Christians 
West Banlcofthe Jordan in 1967 Israel's parchment was fragile and wafer-thin came in contact with the Essenes and 

leading aichaeologist, Yigael Yadin, (0039 m), and the top edge had dis- turned their temporary rejection of the 

was able to fulfill a dieam Pulling integrated into a fudgelike mass Yadin's temple into a permanent belief 

strings with Premia Lcvi Eshkol, he got team fiozc the scroll to help unpeel it The Temple &roll also provides the 
the army to assign an officer to visit a and used infra-red and reverse phoiog- first thorough look at the Halakhah (re- 

certain antiquities dealer in Bethlehem * raphy to reconstruct damaged portions Itgious law) of the Essenes Compared 

Underpressuie.thedealeropenedahid- In the soon-to-be-published text, with the orthodox rabbinical thinking 
mg place undei the flix^rofhisshopand God generally speaks in the first per- that was later codified in the second cen- 

surrendered an ancient partially worm- son The Temple Scroll also uses reg- tury Mishnah, the Qumran rules on rit- 

eaten scroll tilai senpt to record the divine name ual cleanliness were superstrict Only 

Nearly a decade later. Yadin has YHWH unlike other Qumran texts, the skins of properly slaughtered ani- 

finally completed his intricate work on which used a disunctive script to remind raals were to be permitted in the tem- 

the so-called Temple Scroll, the latest readers that the name vvas too sacred to pie city BImd people as well as the ill 

and quite possibly the last of the cel- be uttered This means that the Temple and maimed, were barred as unclean 

ebrated Dead Sea Scrolls Later this yeai Scroll must have been considered a di- All sexual relations within the temple 

he will publish the full text in the orig- rect revelation fiom God. on a level with city were forbidden One cemetery was 

mal Hebrew and in an English trans- the Bible itself to serve four cities since “you shall not 

lation. along with substantial cxplana- The Essenes repudiated worship at follow the customs of the Gentiles who 

tory material Scholars, who have the Herodian Temple m Jerusalem, bury their dead everywhere" 

eagerly awaited the event, will be able which they considered corrupt, and Royal Polygamy. One section of 

to purchase the 900-page, thiee-volume scholars have long wondered whelhei the scroll provides a detailed prescrip- 

set for $150 they rejected all temple worship, as the tion for the organization of the munar 

The Dead Sea Scrolls were wntten. Christians latei did The new scroti chy The king was to have an at my of 

most scholais agice by the Essenes, a shows that temple worship was as cen- 12,000 men (1,000 fiom each tribe) and 

mysterious, ascetic Jewish sect that was tral for the Essenes as for other Jews in- an advisory judicial council (twelve 

wiped out by the Romans about A D deed, neai ly half of the scroll deals with priests, twelve lay leaders and twelve 

70 The scrolls, slightly older than the rules that the Essenes thought should pnestly attendants) The scioll also de- 

New Testament, were hidden in some have been used to build the lempie and dares that “fiom his father’s house Ithe 

caves at Qumran near the noithwestein worship in it it calls for a building of king) shall lake unto himself a wife 

shore of the Dead Sea They were dis- three concentric square courts with and he shall not take upon her another 

covered by Bedouin and sold piecemeal twelve outei gates named for the twelve wife, for she alone shall be with him all 

beginning in 1947 Yadin's father also sons of Jacob It also gives instiuclions the days of hci life I his is the eat best 
an archaeologist did the iniiial analy- for the surrounding area, down to the dc- prohibition of loyal polygamy or divoicc 

SIS on the first three tail that the site for latrines must be (Jewish kings were tiaditionally allowed 

The caves collection ten scrolls and 1,500 yards away ‘ in order that it will up to 18 wives) 

600 scroll fiagments in all includes a not be visible from the itemplel city" There aie other novelties as well 


full text of Isaia/i and portions of all 
other Old Testament books except Es¬ 
ther Thus the sciolls have substantiated 


Ultimately. God would create the The Essenes celebiated Yom Kippui, 

ARCHAEOLOGIST YADIN WITH TEMPLE SCROLL FACSIMILE. CAVE AT QUMRAN 


the reliability of tiaditional Bible texts 
and have aided new translations Other 
documents such as the ‘ Thanksgiving 
Psalms" and the Temple Scroll were 
unique to the sect All m all the sciolls 
havegieatly expanded knowledge about 
ancient Judaism and the backdrop 
against which Christiani., developed 
Down Payment. The Temple 
Scroll IS the longest of the Dead &a 
&rolls (28 ft 3 in ) and peihaps the most 
important of the entire collection, Ya- 
dtn told Timl last week He first heaid 
about It in 1961 from an anonymous 
agent rcpiesenting the deaiei in Beth¬ 
lehem, then inaccessible to Israeli schol¬ 
ars because it was part of Jordan Even 
though Yadin did not know exactly 
what he was buying, he offered to pay 
$130,000, only to have the agent vanish 
—along with a down payment of $10,- 
000 Afier the at my officer obtained the 
scroll in 1967. Yadin negotiated a pay¬ 
ment of $118,000 to the dealei 

Much work remained befote the 

‘Reported to be Khalil Shahin Kando peddler of 
earlier Dead SeaSi.iollk though neither Yadin nor 
Kando wititonflrm this 








IkiQOoth and Shavuot, but the Temple 
at>U contains regulations for festivals 
[hat areimknown elsewhere in Judaism 
|he First Fruits of Wme and of Oil. and 
^,ie Wood OfTenng. which lasted for six 
tiays 

With his Temple Scroll labors final¬ 
ly behmd him. Yadin, 59. is plunging 
into a new enthusiasm politics Not that 
his career has been confined to the cam¬ 
pus He was head of the operations di¬ 
vision during Israel's 1948 war of inde¬ 
pendence, and he served three years as 
phief of staff of the new nation’s army 
Resuming his work as an archaeologist, 
yadin led the digs at biblical Megiddo 
and Hazor and at the Masada fortress 
where Jewish zealots held off a Roman 
siege foi three years before committing 
mass suicide 

^ Yadin says that David Ben-Gurion 
"offered him the premiership in 1963 
Then as now. he explains, “I would love 
to continue being an aichaeolugist and 
let the politicians take care of public af- 
faits " But he decided last year to form 
the Democratic Movement foi Change 
to achieve a moie representative system 
of elections and a variety of other do¬ 
mestic reforms Thus on May 17. while 
professors poie ovet ancient texts deal¬ 
ing with the Issenes' struggle against 
the Jetusalem Establishment, Yadin s 
new party will make its first foray 
against the mixlern Establishment in a 
national election 

Did Jesus Drink Wine? 

Jimmy Caiter has announced that 
he will seive nothing sttongei than wine 
when he moves into the White House 
this week, and he dunks only an oc¬ 
casional Scotch That tempeiate ap- 
pioach has proved a disappointment to 
out-and-out piohihitionists, since Carter 
is a devout member of the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention and the Southern Bap¬ 
tists aie among the driest of U S church 
groups 

But one celebrated Southern Baptist, 
Billy Graham, leaped to the new Pres¬ 
ident's defense in a Miami Herald in¬ 
terview As Graham reads his well-worn 
Bible, theie is no doubt that “Jesus 
drank wine ' Aftei all, he miraculously 
turned six huge jars of water into wine 
at the wedding at Cana (John 2 I-ID 
“That wasn’t grape juice, as some of 
them try to claim," added Graham 

Not so, replied Fundamentalist 
Piesbytenan Carl Mclnttre In his 
Christian Beacon he offered an inge¬ 
nious exegesis of the Cana account 
“Jesus Christ never drank any ferment¬ 
ed wine, neither did he ever make 
fermented wine What Jesus did at the 
mamage of Cana was to make out of 
water the finest nonintoxicating wine 
that perhaps was ever made The var¬ 
ious combinations of the fruits of the 
vine can produce some delicious non- 
fermented drinks ” 

Facing a flurry of complaints. Gra¬ 
ham then issued a 2,000-word statement 


fiHther explamuig hts position on alco¬ 
hol The wine of biblical times was “very 
much weaker than modem drink," he 
said “We have a free conscience before 
the Lord, Ibut) it is better for Christians 
to be teetotalers, except for m^icinal 
purposes ’’ 

The Lesbian Priest 

The Episcopal Church, which has 
just begun ordaining women as priests, 
added a new twist to that innovation 
last week New York City s liberal Bish¬ 
op Paul Moore ordained the Rev Ellen 
Barrett, 30. the denomination's first 
openly committed homosexual priest of 
either sex In an unusual last-minute 
plea to prevent the action. Colorado s 
Bishop William Frey had wired Col¬ 
league Moore “Oidination of practicing 
homosexuals does not represent the 


UPi 



SARRETT AFTER ORDINATION 
Mote than "tendenciei " 


mind of the church and is plainly con¬ 
trary to the teachings of Scripture which 
we have all sworn to uphold ’ 

Dm ing Barrett’s ordination service 
another pnest. James Wattley, spoke out 
against it as a “travesty and a scandal “ 
Moote answered that 'many persons 
with homosexual tendencies are pies- 
cntly in the ordained ministry." and that 
Barrett was “highly qualified intellectu¬ 
ally, morally and spiritually to be a 
priest" 

Barrett who has been studying for 
a doctorate in social ethics at the Grad¬ 
uate Theological Union in Berkeley, 
goes somewhat beyond “homosexual 
tendencies " She has said candidly that 
her relationship with her lesbian lovei 
“is what feeds the strength and com¬ 
passion I bring to the ministry " She also 
believes that “homosexuality is an al¬ 
ternative life-style that can be a good 
and creauve thing." 


Died. Oliver F tOllici Atkins. 60 
personal photographei to the Piesideni 
during Richard Nixon s White Houie 
years, of cancer, in Washington. Va A 
longtime Sattoday Evening Post staffei 
Atkins traveled around the woild with 
Nixon to lecord his picsidency But his 
mrist mcmotable photo was taken on 
Nixon $ last day in office Atkins shot 
foi a long time before he got a piciuie 
of the Nixon family in which tcais did 
not show—but strain still did 
■ 

Died. Pctei Finch, 60. who created 
crystalline portraits of middle-aged men 
on the edge of despait in such films as 
Sunday Bloody Suiida} The Pumpkin 
Eatei and Netwoik of a heart attack in 
Beverly Hills. Calif Boin in Fngland. 
Finch worked m Australia, wheie Sii 
Laurence Olivier spotted him acting in 
a lunchtime show at a glass factors 
Finch was soon playing Shakespeate qi 
the Old Vic His masters was evident 
in whatever pails he played from Wall 
Disney roles to the sensitive homosexual 
in Sunday Finch savoied his life both 
off and on cameia ‘ One hopes that one 
IS something else from year to year, he 
said “If you keep an open mind you 
must be' 

■ 

Died. Anais Nin 73 pieciKious 
writer whose four-volume Omiv dissect¬ 
ed the female psyche in 1 os Angeles 
Bom in Pans to musician patents Nin 
begun her diaiy at age elesen when her 
father deserted the family She later 
wrote about aitistic life in the ’30s and 
40s penning vivid poitraitsol .such nov¬ 
elists as Lawrence Duirell Gore Vidal 
and her longtime friend Heniy Miller 
■ 

Di«d. Ruth G Wakefield 73 cre- 
atoi of the tollhouse <.hocolale-chip 
ciKikie. of cancel, in Plymouth Mass 
In 1930 Wakefield and hci husband 
opened an inn m an old tollhouse on 
the Boston-to-New Bedford road One 
day she decided to add chocolate bits 
cut from a semisweet bai to Iren up 
her mother sctxikie recipe The creation 
was an instant success During Woiid 
Wai II millions of tollhouse cixikies 
were shipped to sei vicemen ovciscas 
■ 

Died. Harry WheatcrofI 78. flam¬ 
boyant English rose giower, in Notting¬ 
ham, England .Starting with one acic 
of land in 1919 Wheatcioft and his 
brother nurtured the business to sales 
of I 5 million roses annually I'o com¬ 
memorate the wedding of the Oucen s 
daughter to Capt Mark Phillips he 
crossbred a red and an otangc rose and 
called the hybrid, simply. Anne' 

■ 

Died. Anthony tden 79 foimer 
British Prime Minister (1955-57) and 
Foreign Secietaiy, in Alvediston, Eng¬ 
land (Tee The WORl D) 




Inaugural Togs: Less Is More 


No one ever accused Rosalynn C d»- 
ter of dressing daringly The new I'lrst 
lady comes across as Peck & Peck's 
g(xxi gill appearing in neat, classically 
modest outhts that always seem to look 
like last year's models The dress she 
has chosen for the Inaugural Ball will 
be older foi sentimental reasons, she is 
wearing the same blue chiflon gown she 
wote SIX years ago at her debut as the 
rirsi L ady of Georgia But besides some¬ 
thing old and blue, she will also have 
something new - -an 'ce blue evening 
cape by New York Designei Dominic 
Rompollo, who launched his own label 
only a vear ago 

Rompollo 40 says Mrs Carter pre¬ 
fers ‘a beautiful, covered look, not too 
much fuss or uki many frills' With that 
in mind he has also created her swear- 
ing-in logs an understated wool dress 
with a fitted waist and slightly flared 
skirt, a classic wool coat and a fiinged 
)yool shawl All are m a i ich blue-green 
Rompollo calls "Rosalynn green ' 

Pre-Rosalynn, few outside the fash¬ 
ion business had heatd of Rompollo His 
main business is supplying medium- 
priced ($100-$300), readymade diesses 
to depaitment stores and dress shops 
Mts Carter is his hrst custom client 
Among Rompollo's dress-shop outlets is 
Jason s in Amcticus, Cia. where Rosa¬ 
lynn sometimes goes to buy her clothes 
off the lack "Mrs Carter is totally un¬ 
impressed by famous-name labels,” says 


Jason's President Jack Moses "If she 
likes an inexpensive item, she'll take the 
inexpensive item " 

Moses,'who had commissioned Ma¬ 
ne Matise to design Rosalynn’s six-year- 
old ball gown •wanted to do something 
special again for Jan 20 He asked sev¬ 
eral designers for sketches Rompollo, 
a foiehanded fellow, had been collecting 
photographs of Mrs Carter ever since 
the election in order to get a feel for her 
style His suggested designs were the 
simplest of the lot 

Knack for Thrift. Another designer 
whose clothes Mrs Carter sometimes 
buys IS tleanor Brenner, also a lelative- 
ly unheralded name in fashion She has 
put together the Inaugural costumes for 
Joan Mondaie, wife of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent-elect Like Rompollo. Seventh Av¬ 
enue's Brenner has a knack for simplic¬ 
ity. practicality and thrift Mrs 
Mondaie, she says, "likes clothes that 
give her mileage"—which is perhaps the 
reason the new Second Lady has been 
stocking up on Brenner dresses for the 
past four years A typical purchase is a 
knit dress ($130) that can be worn plain 
or with a blouse, and which travels well 
Mrs Mondale wore one often during the 
campaign 

On the Inaugural platform, Mrs 
Mondale will be wearing a wool skirt 
and sweater-like jacket of flre-engine 
red, with a matching overcoat The con¬ 
trast with Rosalynn green may be stnls- 


mg But the costume styling of both 
women will be functional and a bit well, 
conventional For the peoples Inaugu¬ 
ration of the avowed no-nonsense new 
Administration, it should be perfect 

Odds & Trends 

New Brews. As rising coffee prices 
break through the $3-per-lb bainer, 
consumers are eying all kinds of exotic 
substitutes Celestial Seasonings m Boul¬ 
der. Colo. offers two Roastaroma 
Mocha Spice, made of roasted bailey, 
malt, chicory, dandelion root, carob and 
spices, and Morning Thunder, a concoc¬ 
tion of black tea and a South American 
herb called yerba mate An Orlando. 
Fla, businessman. George Sarantakos, 
IS getting ready to market Bravo, an 
herbal mix that can be drunk alone or 
used to stretch out real coffee It tastes 
like supermarket instant and. says Sar¬ 
antakos, IS made partly froifi “weeds we 
can pick up anywhere " 

Medipet. San Francisco pet owners 
who feel distempered by runaway vet- 
ennaiy costs can now sign up for Medi- 
pet a prepaid insurance plan for dogs 
and cats For $68 a year, pets are cov¬ 
ered for routine treatment such as phys¬ 
ical exams, rabies shots, defleaing and 
worming—all of which can cost up tO' 
$100 a year without insurance They also 
get prescnption drugs and emergency 
hospital care Medipet founder Paul E 
Murray Jr. says some 13,000 pets are 
put to death in the uJi each -day 



iwcause their owners cannot afford vet 
hills Murray, who started the San Fran¬ 
cisco program last October, hopes to ex- 
. tend hts coverage nationwide To ensure 
k^the program against np-offs. pets entt- 
ffed to benehts get a ten-digit numhn- 
lattooed on one ear 

Minitub*. Foi anyone who wants to 
make Howard Cosell smaller than tife, 
the uiswer is Microvision, a new pocket- 
size TV set from England, which will 
go on sale in the U S next month De¬ 
veloped by Britain's Sinclair Radionics, 
the 26'A ,07 minitube measures 6 in by 
4 in by 1M m, which calls for an am¬ 
ple pocket Says Inventor Clive Sinclair, 
who also pioneered in developing the 
pocket calculator “It's not a toy. but a 
perfect set for the businessman” The 
battery-powered sets are designed to op¬ 
erate in both the U S and Europe Thus 
a traveling executive can catch the eve¬ 
ning news on his way to Kennedy Air¬ 
port and the eaily bulletins next moin- 
ing in London or Pans All he needs is 
the S300 purchase price And perhaps a 
magnifying glass to make out the lilli- 
putian, sometimes blurry, figures on Mi- 
crovision’s 2-in screen 

Open Letters. Richard Nixon s hand¬ 
writing IS just teirible and so was 
J F K's The penmanship of most 
Americans is not much bettei Accord¬ 
ing to the Writing Instrument Manu¬ 
facturers AssiKiation many thousands 
of federal tax returns are held up each 
year becaasc the iKS cannot make out 
the pigeon-track figures on the tax 
forms Illegible handwriting, claims 
w 1M A, IS lesponsible for annual U S 
business losses of more than $100 mil¬ 
lion in garbled records, billing mistakes 
and unteadable bookkeeping entries 
w 1 M A . whose members make pens 
pencils and feit-tipped markers, has 
launched a campaign to battle the ep¬ 
idemic of indeciphei able sci ipt 1 he as¬ 
sociation urges the nation's scribblers to 
slow down, make their letteis open and 
rounded, cross t's and watch out fot the 
troublesome trio a. e and r 1 he time to 
turn over this new leaf is Jan 23, Na¬ 
tional Handwriting Day —which also 
happens to be John Hancock s birthday 
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HERBERT KOHt LEADS SOME OF HIS CALIFORNIA PUMLS IN STORYTELLING CLASS 


#|l , 


Not So Loudmouthed and Foolish 


Herbert Kohl lives in Berkeley Cal¬ 
if He wears blue jeans and T shirts dec¬ 
orated with Indian warriois, and he 
sports bushy, unkempt hair When he 
talks excitedly about the plight of Amei 
lean education—which is often —Kohl 
paces and gestures intently, scattering 
tNXiks. pens and manuscripts in his path 
'People think that there was such a 
thing as the ‘good old days in public ed¬ 
ucation in Ameiica ’ he says “Well, I 
quote 'Moms' Mabley Ithe late come- 
dicnncl People talk about the goexj old 
days 1 was there, wheic was they"' " 

Kohl 39. looks and sounds like a 
throwback to the ladical *60s He is 
Back when Berkeley was big and coun- 
teicultuie was a catc|]woid. Socialist 
Kohl emeiged as a militant young 
spokesman for so-called “alternative' 
education A Phi Beta Kappa giaduate 
from Harvaid in philosophy and math¬ 
ematics, Kohl taught sixth grade for 
two years in a Hailem school He then 
published 36 Childteii <1968), both a 
compendium of cicative writing from 
his supposedly unteachable students 
and an attack on the conventionally 
strict structuied classtoom Over the 
next few years he helped pioneer the 
open classioom" concept, in which stu¬ 
dents and teacheis eschew traditional 
lessons and form a ‘ community” ra'h- 
er than a class 

Making Things Work. Now. a dec¬ 
ade and nine books later. Kohl still be¬ 
lieves firmly in alternative education 
—but with several differences Says he 
“We had rhetoiic in the beginning, and 
sometimes we'd go in and stomp all over 
people who didn't seem to agree with 
us Now we are not so loudmouthed and 
fbolish as we used to be ” Today's un¬ 
conventional educators are also “more 
concrete ” In the old days, the radical al- 
temauve movement was so busy fight¬ 
ing traditional educators that it never 
devised its own basic teacbmg strategies 


Says Kohl I am inteiested in the spe 
cifics of making things woi k 

Kohl who has three childien of his 
own, now spends much of hts time at 
the Cenlei fot Open Learning and 
Teaching in a Berkeley storefront, 
where he helps teachers design then 
own open-class curricula 7 he center has 
provided 43 teachers with elementaly- 
school credentials Kohl has also 
churned out yet another how to man¬ 
ual Titled On lemhmii il counsels 
teachers in the art of subverting tra¬ 
ditional schools by creating open 
minischools- composed of several ex¬ 
perimental classrooms—in their midst 
Despite his abundant enthusiasm. 
Kohl acknowledges that alternative 
schools aic no longer seen as the great 
salvation of education “Over the past 
two or three years, a lot of the ficc- 
schoolers have been coming back to the 
schixil systems.' he says "They'ie tired 
of the isolation ' In Berkeley once an 
avant-garde center boasting a number 
of experimental schools the new con¬ 
cepts were swamped in a fIrxHl of fed- 
etal money and attendant buieaucracy 
“All of a sudden, eveiybudy was an al¬ 
ternative school." Kohl ruefully iccalls 
Still he can point to some progress, 
such as a yeai -old Califoi nia law that al - 
lows any group of 30 or more jiarents to 
obtain state funding foi an alternative 
school in their community Sur prismgly 
Kohl even welcomes the ' back to ba¬ 
sics” movement, which has woiiied par¬ 
ents demanding that their children be 
taught not experimental couiscs but ba¬ 
sic reading, writing and math 'Ihcyic 
fed up with what the schtxils aic oflet- 
ing" he says “From oui view, ihais 
grxxl for us ” So. too fioin his peisjxc- 
tive. IS the current money crunch in 
which schools are ' feeling the squeeze 
from all sides " jSays he “Whai s a bel¬ 
ter condition for change'' As long as you 
have something to put in when it'sovei' 





Gidon Kremer: Gaunt and Gripping 


‘ My fate was decided betore I came 
to this globe " says Soviet Violinist Gi¬ 
don Kicmer So it seems His mothei 
and father were both professional vio¬ 
linists Gidon's matcinal grandfather 
handed down his hddle when the boy 
was still m his teens it just happened to 
be an 18th centuiy Guadagnini At the 
Moscow State Conservatory Kiemer 
caught the eye and car of the late Da¬ 
vid Oistiakh and worked with him foi 
eight ye.irs In 1970 at the age of 23, 
Kiemei won Mi>su>w sesteemed Rhai- 
kovsky Competition I ast week he ar- 
iised in the U S for the hrsi time and 
once again he was a winnei The (k- 
casion a brilliant New York debut at 
1 tncolnCentersAstiy fisher Hall 

Kiemei appeals headed foi intei na¬ 
tional renown His technique is com¬ 
plete his tone thinnei than some but 
capable ot glorious sunbuists of siiund 
He IS no Watch me go viituoso His 
debut progiam forevampic was devoid 
of the ctowd-aiousing Romantic pot- 
hvulcis favoied by so many ol his Soviet 
prcdetesvsis Instead he and his piano 
accompanist Xenia Knoiie played 
Beethoven s dreamv intuvspective So¬ 
nata \’o 10 in (j Op 96 And wondei- 
fully fhey also olfeied an Ameiican 
work not many L) S uitists take the tiou- 
ble to learn Charles Ives frolicsome S'o- 
nata \'o 4 iChilclien v ')(ii at the Camp 
Meetmgl 

Kremer even dabbled in cleclionics 
This came in a shortish Pieludto by the 
coniem|xiiaiy Soviet compose! Alfied 
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SOVIIT VIOllNIST GIDON KREMER 
Svnbarsts of sound 


Schnittke The music had an eerie al¬ 
most macabre aura, heightened at one 
point when Kremer played against a 
passage that he had taped earlier and 
that was being beamed into the hall over 
loudspeakers But Kremer s interpreta¬ 
tions of two unaccompanied works by 
Bach - the Paitita No I in B-minoi and. 
as an encore, the fiendishly difficult Cha- 
(onne -vieie the biggest surprise This 
was Bach done in a lobust, free style 
that damned scholaiship and gave the 
music continuous life and evcitcmcnt 

T he enthusiastic audience which in¬ 
cluded a large piopoiiion of emigre Rus¬ 
sians students and ciitics fastened on 
Kiemei s gaunt almost spectral appeai- 
ance as well as his spellbinding play¬ 
ing Whatevei a Soviet fiddlei should 
look like (Oistiakh was lound and beefy 
his rival Leonid Kogan short and slen¬ 
der) Kremet diXK> not lit the image His 
IS moic that of an intellectual lock- n - 
Kill stai badly in need of a squate meal 
He weighs but 125 lbs and consequently 
IcHiks a fiKit taller than his 5 ft 9 in He 
wears his blown hair long and his side- 
bums an inch below the eais His agile 
fingers could well be the longest and 
skinniest stnee the days ot Nicolo 
Paganini 

In spite of the pnispcct that he might 
be blown away by the fust gust ot ap¬ 
plause Kiemei is a man on a sermus 
musical mission As he put it ‘ When 1 
am onstage.I want the people not just 
to like what I am doing but to need 
what I am doing 1 he need for Oidon 
Krcmei should stall building now 

Flying High 

I or a dancet, a pause in mid-carcer 
often has the effect of a cixil btee/e on 
a wai m souffle poof But Amei lean Bal¬ 
let Theaters Cynthia Gregory lathci 
than wilting during ncaily a yeai s ab¬ 
sence Irom the stage has bounced back 
ladiating waimih and vitality 

Ciiegoty retired a year ago at 29 
(Timi Jan 5,1976) Ashy painstaking 
v> Oman she found the offstage demands 
of stardom nearly unbearable especially 
afiei hei marriage to A B T Dancer 
leiiy Oir collapsed fhe dance world 
was stunned Gregoiy is considcicd the 
finest Amei lean-trained ballet dancer 
with a puic, elegant style that makes 
music and choreography flow togethet 

This December, Gregory took to her 
toes tentatively during A B T s run at 
the Kennedy Center in Washington 
DC A month latei a very nervous 
Swanhilda waited in the wings at City 
C enter in Manhattan as the curtain rose 
on A B T s opening-night Coppeha 
Scarcely had her satin shoes flashed into 
view, when the fiist volley of bravos 



BALLERINA CYNTHIA GREGORY 
Mivty cui hy 


lolled ihiough the ihealei T he orches¬ 
tra played on loi scvctal bais then 
stopped (iregoiy, misty-eyed cuitsied 
for more than two minutes hcfoie the 
show could piocecd In the dance wot Id 
such a demoiistiation is raic 

The beautiful sweeping extensions 
and faultless turns that always maiked 
hei dancing were brilliant but there 
was in addition an incieased elevation 
and a new sense of freedom In a pas do 
deux with fed Kiviit she stepped ma¬ 
jestically on point icicascd his hand and 
poised in an aiabesque that lingeied on 
and on as if theic were magnets con¬ 
cealed in hei toe shoes 

Cjicgoiy spent hei sabbatical with 
John Hemmingei hei new husband and 
manager, in Pacific Palisades Calif Liv¬ 
ing quietly neai the ocean, she swam 
daily sketched seascapes and baked 
cakes Pot seven months she look no 
classes Injuries from 14 yeais of non¬ 
stop dancing melted away Ounces, how¬ 
ever. started to add up to pounds A sen¬ 
timental visit to her former ballet 
teacher. Carmelita Maracci, easily 
hooked her on dancing again She cied- 
its her husband, a onetime record pro¬ 
ducer whose citcle includes film mak¬ 
ers and folk musicians, with opening her 
horizon Never again, vows Cynthia, will 
she permit dance to consume her life 
Says she 'T don't want to spend the 
whole day and night at the theater' Au¬ 
diences will gladly settle for three hours. 
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CINEMA 


Delicate Beefcake Ballet 


PUMPING mON 

Directed by GEORGE BUTLER 
and ROBERT FIORE 

A movie about bodybuilding’ 
You’ve got to be kidding All those gro¬ 
tesques walking around in bikini bnefs, 
narcissistically flexing those grossly 
overdeveloped muscles Disgusting' Be¬ 
sides. they’re all gay. aren't they’ 

If the general public thinks about 
bodybuildmg at all, it is likely to be in 
such derisive terms So besides having 
to overcome that public’s basic indiffei- 
ence to the documentary foim. Pump¬ 
ing hon must also overcome smug prej¬ 
udice about Its subject matter as well 
Hidden World. One hopes the pic- 
tuie makes it past these bariiers lot it 
is a veiy good film, beautifully shot and 
edited, intelligently structured and—to 
risk what will surely seem at first a high¬ 
ly inappropriate term—chaiming Yes 
charming For its makers have resisted 
the most common of the temptations vis¬ 
ited upiin journalists when they atteifipt 
to penetrate the small, half-hidden 
worlds of the strangely obsessed they 
do not pationi/c and they do not sat¬ 
irize Rather, for 85 minutes they report 
objectively, yet sympathetically, on a 
small gioup of dedicated people who 
have found happiness in the camarade¬ 
rie of the gyms v^heic they devote them¬ 
selves to sculpting their lats and pects 
and stuff to preposterous peifection 
When they aie not tugging and hauling 
with an infinite variety of weights and 
pulleys, they ate perfecting then posing 
routines fot the contests with which 
they mark off their years, trying to 
psyvh themselves up and—gently, slyly 
—psych then opponents out foi them 
The film’s fiist part explores sevei- 
al amateurs' preparations for the annu¬ 
al Mr Universe contest it featuies a 
particulaily appealing loser named 
Mike KaU sometime pro footballei, 
currently a phys -ed teacher and devot¬ 
ed family man Katz is one of those nice 
guys who finish fourth in all sorts of com¬ 
petitions Here he is done in by a psych 
artist named Ken Waller, a not-too- 
merry prankster who steals bits of his 
opponents' costumes m older to upset 
their concentration befoie they go on¬ 
stage to face the judges Katz’s muscu¬ 
lature may. on one level, set him irre¬ 
vocably apait from the rrat of us, but 
his sweet, sporting spirit as he sits try¬ 
ing to absorb his defeat while gracious¬ 
ly applauding a trickster’s win is some¬ 
thing with which any weekend athlete 
who has been one-upped by an alleg¬ 
edly friendly opponent can identify 
The film's second, longer half deals 
with professional-level competiuon in 
the Mr O lympics contest_The film mak¬ 


ers have found an ideal protagonist and 
set him against a dramatically perfect 
antagonist In the former tole they have, 
as the contest announcer endlessly 
calls him. “the one and only’’ Arnold 
Schwajj^qgger. 29.^ ^u strian- 
bonTUS citizen,sixITm eswin- 
ner of this titleaSi? anxio us to 
letire on 'a~ Mvenfh' vi ^ory ^ 
cool.' slirewa“a'nff Bc^sh 
charmer, he exudes the easy j 
confidence of a man who has ' 
always known he will be a star 
of some kind (and who could if 
this movie takes off. become a multi- 
media presence of some foice) He is 
contrasted with Louis Ferrigno 24, a 
Brooklynite trained by his ex-cop dad, 
an intense and excitable man who is al¬ 
ways trying to buoy his boy’s confidence 
By the peculiat standards of bodybuild¬ 
ing, young Louis appears to be every bit 
as gorgeous as Arnold What he cannot 
see. and what his old man will never ac¬ 
cept. IS that Arnold has a gift that can¬ 
not be acquired no matter how hard an 
athlete trains no matter how many pep 
talks—replete with references to Mi¬ 
chelangelo's sculpture~hc absorbs It is. 
of course, the gift of charisma, some¬ 
thing capable of magically compelling 
his opponent's collapse and the judges' 
favorable votes 

Tactful Acuity. Once these lines 
arc laid out there is a marvelous inevi¬ 
tability to the contest's—and the 
film s- ending Comic without being 
Cl uel--since Schwar/qjiegger numbers 
among his many gifts the ability to let 
loseisdown lightly—it has tact, delicacy 
and psychological acuity These aie 
qualities few fictional films have man¬ 
aged in recent months For documentar- 
lans to quarry them out of a seemingly 
slim slice of life seems almost miracu¬ 
lous, particularly since neither director 
can be considered a seasoned talent 

Butlei, 33. who conceived the proj¬ 
ect and IS co-pioducer too. is a still pho- 
tographei who became fascinated with 
this sport cum art while working on a 
Spokis iLLUSiKAltD assignment He 
began promoting the film mote tlian 
four years ago. even as he and Writer 
Charles Gaines put together a book of 
the same title, which became an undei- 
ground bestseller and is now in its ISth 
printing Money foi the movie was ac¬ 
quired in painful bits while Fiore the 
young cinematographei. was shooting 
and It was still coimng in as the team 
worked for over a year on the editing 
The result is a splendidly professional 
but never overslick film You may not 
leave the movie with a desire to start 
pumping iron, but you may feel like 
pumpipg the hands of those who 
made It Kkhanl ScMeM 



ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER IN PUmUNO IKON 
Charm in an unlikely setting.^ 




TheASOa 

The greater freighter. 

Everything that makes the A300 so great for passenger service holds 
true as well for freight 

Because it's wide-body, its two huge cargo holds can accommodate LD-3 
containers and interline pallets, permitting transfer direct from longer distance 
wide-bodies for fast transhipment to destinations on regional routes 

The A300’s high technology wing and twin jet efficiency combine with its 
4 940 cubic feet (140m') of cargo space to give the aircraft a competitive edge 
and unique profitability (Without carrying one passenger, the A300 can cover 
direct operating costs with cargo alone Typically, with full cargo, break-even is 
only 16 passengers) 

And the automatic power loading system on the A300 permits freight 
loading within normal turn-around times So an airline can add freight revenue 
without slowing normal passenger service 

The A300 The greater freighter is here 

®A300 

All r>Mh Industrie dl/OOloulousi' Fr.rnt e 
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POLICY 


Carter’s Plan: Criticized^ but Flexible 
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Ref I eating from pi omise 


A ptogiam that offers something fot 
everylxHly runs the risk of not much 
pleasing anybody So it is with Jimmy 
Cartel's economic program--an amal¬ 
gam of quick tax rebates fot individu¬ 
als. permanent though much smallci tax 
cuts for low-income people and coipo- 
rations. a speedup in public woiks and 
olhei job-creating piogiams for the un¬ 
employed, all calculated to pump SI2 
billion to SI6 billion into the lagging 
economy this year a similai amount in 
fiscal 1978 As comment rolled in last 
week from economists, businessmen la¬ 
bor leaders and politicians the predom¬ 
inant tone was one of disappointment 

lnc«iitiv« Lack. Among ecoiuv 
mists. Liberal Robert Nathan a mem¬ 
ber of TIML’s Board of Economists, and 
Conservative Paul McCracken fotmer 
chief adviser to President Nixon found 
themselves unlikely allies in calling the 
program too small to give the economy 
the push It needs Some bankers and 
businessmen were displeased that the 
program contains no specific incentive 
for investing more in new plant and 
equipment Says Eugene Bimbaum, 
chief economist for the First National 
Bank of Chicago "This tax package is 
appalling to me We would be better off 
without stimulus than with one so bad¬ 
ly formed” 

The U J$ Conference of Mayors said 

not do Mtough to help cHr 
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ECONOMIC ADVISES SCHUITZE 
Creating customen 

les The AFI-CIO, led by Geoige Mcany, 
got downright caustic it adopted a state¬ 
ment calling the program a letreat 
from the goals which we understand 
Ptesident-elcct Carter to have set dur¬ 
ing last yeai s election campaign' The 
goal the council had in mind was cut¬ 
ting unemployment by 1'^ percentage 
points this yuai to do that, the labor 
leaders want a stimulus of as much as 
$30 billion in 1977 alone with most of 
the money going directly to federal job 
programs Most surpiismg, 1 Ray Mar¬ 
shall who IS C artcr’s own choice to be 
Secretary of Labor called the p an tixi 
small and weighted too heavily toward 
tax cuts ($10 billion to $14 billion of the 
stimulus this fiscal year) 

Concentrated Stimulus, lor all 
that. Cartel s plans have the hacking of 
Washington’s Demivratic leadership 
and are likely to be passed by C oiigrcss 
with few changes shortly after the new 
President takes the oath of office A good 
thing too much of the criticism seems to 
miss the twini- partly because Carter 
did a less-than-adequate job of explain¬ 
ing his plans For example, many critics 
talk as if the $12 billion to $16 billion 
first-year stimulus would be spread over 
twelve months In fact, as C arter did not 
make clear it would be concen'.ated rn 
the SIX months Ifetween April and the 
end of fiscal 1977 on Sept 30 

That still will give the economy a 











nudge rather than a massive push, but 
indications are mounting that a nudge 
may be all that business needs Though 
Carter himself, in announcing his pro¬ 
gram, inexplicably said that the U S is 
m a pcriixl of very stagnant giowth,” 
the latest figures continue to shtw a per¬ 
ceptible pickup The unemployment 
rate dropped fiom 8 1*'^ in November 
to 7 9'r in December, the first decline 
since September Almost all of the drop 
occurred among adult males, the prime 
family breadwinneis, then jobless rate 
fell from 6 5't to 6 2‘,f higuies on 
fourth-quariei output of goods and ser¬ 
vices, due out this week, are likely to 
shove a rise of around 4'’t — less than half 
the growth rate at the start of 1976, but 
better than the 3 9'-l- that some econ¬ 
omists had estimated for the period 
Giowth could rebound to the 7'/f to S'?! 
range during this year s hist half 

The most heartening news was a 


Commerce Department report that 
businessmen intend to met ease spending 
on new plant and equipment by 11 3Vr 
this yeat w ith most of the increase pi ob- 
ably coming in the second half The 
“real” increase, discounted fur mnation, 
would be around 6*'?—hardly a boom 
figute but enough to indicate that cot- 
porate chiefs are overcoming the hes¬ 
itancy to invest that acted as the most 
important diag on the economy in 1976 
Carter's economic aides, headed by 
Charles F Schult/e. who will be chair¬ 
man of the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, contend that corpoiations have 
plenty of money to increase investment 
fuither without any special lax breaks 
What IS needed they insist, is a pickup 
in consumer spending sufficient to con¬ 
vince executives that the pnxlucts to be 
made by new plants will be bought 

A final point in favor of Cat lei’s pio- 
giam IS that it has been crafted to less¬ 


en the nsk of speeding up inflation That 
remams a dan^^r, as illustrated by the 
Wholesale Price Index, which rose in 
December at an annual late of 11 4%, 
propelled mostly by increases in farm 
pioducts The President-elect's advisers 
reasoned that it is much easier to add 
to a program of stimulus that proves in¬ 
adequate than It IS to cut down one that 
speeds up the economy to an inflation¬ 
ary pitch 

That program, says Walter Heller, 
a member of TlMt's Board of Econo¬ 
mists. ‘ will not come within a country 
mile of Cl eating excess-demand infla¬ 
tion '■ On the other hand, stresses David 
Grove, an IBM vice president and also 
a board member, “this is not a final 
plan” tax cuts could be broadened and 
federal spending accelerated if the econ¬ 
omy does not quicken as hoped Grove s 
summation is perhaps the fairest ap¬ 
praisal ‘a good flexible start' 


Lotsa Bucks, but Little Bang? 


The goal right now is to get the big¬ 
gest employment bang foi the buck So 
says one of Jimmy Cartel s advisers, de¬ 
fending what may become the most de¬ 
bated aspect of the President-elect s 
multifaceted economic piogram his 
plan to create nearly a million jobs ovei 
the next two years by adding S4 billion 
and possibly as much as $8 billion to fed¬ 
eral spending on public works projects 
and public service jobs 

Although jobs programs ate a sure¬ 
fire way to get people on a payroll—any 
payroll- they can be expensive lelative 
to then effectiveness Public works pio- 
jects by nature aie not heavy employ¬ 
ers The Comnieicc Department calcu¬ 
lates that at best only 35'« of the money 
spent on construction projects winds up 
as wages in the pockets of woi kers 1 oid 
Administration oflicials figure that the 
$2 billion in public wotks giants they 
awarded last month will create no more 
than 80,000 jobs 

Stait-up time is another problem 
Though the Goveinmcnl lequires that 
construction begin within 90 days of 
funding approval, the lag between pres¬ 
idential initiative and groundbreaking is 
much longer Before the $2 brllion in 
public wotks grants could be dished out, 
the Commerce Department's Economic 
Development Administration had to sift 
through 24.000 project applications to 
select 2 000 winners 

Despite these di aw backs public 
works can give a btxist to financially 
strapped aicas simply by an injection 
of much needed capital 'Thai is. if Con¬ 
gress can avoid treating—or mistreating 
—the program as poik-batiel politics 
When Congress approved the $2 billion 
public works appiopriation it required 
that 30'>t of the money go to commu¬ 



FtOERAUY FINANCED TREE TRIMMING 


nities with unemployment rates below 
the national average Says one of the 
Senate Public Works Committee staffers 
who drafted the legislation ' It was a po¬ 
litical necessity You can't have all the 
money goi ng to Newar k I he C ongress- 
man from Scarsdale wants a cut too' 
Out-going Assistant Commerce Secre¬ 
tary John Eden who is charged with ad¬ 
ministering the program, calls the 30'r 
requhement 'an absolute embarrass¬ 
ment We gave money to places that 
didn t need it C»reenwich, Conn for 
example a wealthy suburban commu¬ 
nity where the per capita income is 
$8,300 (compared with a national av¬ 
erage of $5,850) received $4 million to 
build a new high school 

Public service employment has its 
limitations Without controls, the pro¬ 
gram can cieate "leaf-raking' employ¬ 
ment and end up padding state and local 
payrolls without pioducmg a net reduc¬ 
tion in unemployment Critics have 
called It “a levenue sharing program 
pretending to be a manpower program ” 
A rule of thumb that has been accepted 
by economists holds that because of “dis¬ 
placement”- new workers hired while 
old ones arc fired -it takes I million 
public service jobs to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment by about 250.000 

Congress tried—and partially suc¬ 
ceeded in—overcoming these handicaps 
last year by designing legislation that 
creates jobs with a future (such as teach¬ 
ing. police work, surveying) and requites 
that they go to workers unemployed 
15 weeks or longei That safeguard, con¬ 
tained in the Comprehensive Employ¬ 
ment and Training Act, will govern 
allocation of the additional billions Car¬ 
tel wants in order to increase the num- 
bei of public service jobs from 3I0,(^ 
to as many as 700000 next year The 
potential loophole will be enforcement 
of the 13-week unemployment standard 
now prevailing 


CASUALTY CALENDAR: 

Dw. 15 Ar 0 « Mmrehant (Liberian) Wrecked eff Nantucket liiand, Mcm. 

Dec. 17 Sanht 0 iMi (Ubenan) Cxpletien on chip in Let Angelet barber 

Dec 24 Otwega 7«ace (Liberian) Hull leakage In New Lenden barber, Conn. 

Dec 27 Olympic Garnet (Libenon) Ran aground in Delaware River 

Dec. 51 Grond 2enlffi (Panomanian) Oitappeered teutb of Nova Scotia 



SHIPPING 

Demolition Derby at Sea 

Another tanker alarm one day la&t U S waters One reason is that the East 


week the skipper of the Liberian-reg- 
istered Harmonic, just arrived in New 
York harbor with a cargo of 25 million 
gal of Libyan crude oil pul in an ur¬ 
gent call to the Ctiast Guard Possibly 
the result of heavy storms encountered 
at sea, the ship had sprung a small leak, 
spilling about 300 gal of oil into the wa¬ 
ters of the harbor That minispill was 
certainly the least of the tanker acci¬ 
dents that have occurred in U S waters 
since mid-December, but no one could 
say It would be the last On Dec 13, 
when the Libenan-registcred Argo Mer¬ 
chant went aground off Nantucket Is¬ 
land, Mass. and dumped 7 3 million ^1 
of oil into the sea. no fewer than ten 
tanker accidents had hit the headlines, 
including five that involved major loss¬ 
es of oil 

Last week the focus of this contin¬ 
uing winter sea drama shifted to Wash¬ 
ington There both Massachusetts Sen¬ 
ators. Democrat Ted Kennedy and 
Republican Edward Brooke, sponsored 
legislation to deal with an environmen¬ 
tal threat that Kennedy described as 
“absolutely devastating” The record 
seemed to support that view The latest 
incidents, suggesting a kind of sea-borne 
demolition derby, were a grim finale to 
what has turned out to be the worst year 
ever for tanker accidents Worldwide, 
19 tankers sank, went aground or blew 
up m 1976—almost double the 1973 toll 
m tonnage In the first nine months of 
hut year alone, tankers spilled nearly 
2QQ,(XK) tons of oil m various mishaps 

Much ,iof that spilling occurred m 


Coast and Gulf ports aie shallow and 
cannot accommodate the biggest and 
most modern tankers The result is that 
much of the U S's oil imports are sup- 
phed by a motley collection of smaller 
tankers that are often old. ill-equipped 
and indifferently manned Yhe 0 S s 
daily consumption of foreign oil equals 
the capacity of 35 Aigo Merchant-we 
tankers With so much tanker traffic 
—an average of 30.000 arrivals a year 
—accidents arc inevitable By the Coast 
Guard's reckoning, in any given two- 
year period the U S can expect half a 
dozen serious oil spills and 86 tanker 
groundings, three-fourths of them in the 
shallow Gulf of Mexico 

Ragwidtory Ira. Kennedy s bill is 
a 33-page proposal for a variety of safe¬ 
ty measures, including double bottoms 
for new tankers as small as 20,000 tuns 
and a satellite monitoring setup that 
would keep track of tankers and other 
ships up to 200 mites offshore Brooke 
is pushing for similai legislation and 
argued that if such a system had been 
in existence in December the At go Mer¬ 
chant could have been spotted—and 
warned 

Much of the regulatory ire is aimed 
at ships of foreign registry, which ac¬ 
count for more than 95''A< of U S tanker 
traffic The maritime union chiefs, who 
never pass up an opportunity to attack 
the foreign flagships—which have vir¬ 
tually taken over the American oil trade 
because hi^ U S labor costs have all 
but priced UJS -flag tankers out of the 
market—have been particularly vocal 


Marine Engineers Beneficial AssiKia- 
tion Leader Jesse Calhoon cited lax Li¬ 
berian standards for licensing ship cap¬ 
tains as one reason foi all the tanker 
problems InLibeiia he says—with con¬ 
siderable exaggeration—' you could be 
throwing cor:onuts out of a tree last week 
and be the master of a vessel this week " 
Indeed, many tanker accidents arc 
the result of human error and there is 
real reason for concern ovei the uneven 
experience and training of tanker cap¬ 
tains and Clews i\ee box) What to do* 
The usual complaint is that woildwidc 
shipping IS so diffuse that effective reg¬ 
ulation IS impossible As Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee Chaiiman Warren 
Magnuson put it last week 1 don't sec 
how you can have control when you 
have Ameilean-owned shi|rs insuicd by 
the Biitish. run by the Greeks, with Ital¬ 
ian officeis and a Chinese crew 

In fact there is ample regulatory 
machinery available—although Wash¬ 
ington has been leluciant to use it for 
various reasons, including bureaucratic 
lethargy, the U S has ratified only eight 
of 18 international umventions govetn 
ing oil spills and the design and oper¬ 
ation of tankers and other ships adopt¬ 
ed by the London-based Intcr- 
Govei nmental Maritime ( onsultative 
Otgani/alion As for icgulaiing foreign- 
flag vessels in U S waters, all the need¬ 
ed authority is included in the 1972 Poi ts 
and Waterways Safetv Act It gives the 
Coast Guard sweeping poweis to set 
safety, equipment and crew-training 
standards for foieign vessels, ihc C'lXist 
Guard can inspect such vessels and or 
der them away from U S ports if they 
judge them to be a safety problem 

The Coast Guard has made some 
cautunis efforts to'use its authoiity to 
set safety standards Last month, fot ex¬ 
ample, It ruled the new tankers of more 



than 70,000 deadweight tons would have 
to have segregated ballast systems—set 
up so that no oil is dumped when bal¬ 
last tanks are emptied—to be admitted 
to U S ports Still the Coast Guaid con¬ 
cedes that It has followed "a gradual¬ 
ism type of approach" on matters of 
tanker safety, as Admiral Owen Siler, 
the Coast Guard commandant, put it tn 
Senate Commerce committee heaimgs 
last week Some maritime experts ar¬ 
gue that the Coast Guard has reason to 
go slow on safety They say that a tough 


approach would nsk retaliation from 
other countiies, who could make life dif¬ 
ficult for U S. ships in foreign ports by 
picking up tugboat fees or other nuisance 
gestuies Says a Washington maritime 
lawyei "The risk of retaliation is not a 
trivial one It is always a dangerous risk 
to tighten procedures " But increasingly, 
Washington will have to balance that 
risk against the rising public concern in 
the U S about the environmental haz¬ 
ard posed by the ever more numerous 
tankers plying U S waters 



STUDENT SKIPPERS GETTING THk FEEL OF SUPERTANKERS AT SCHOOL IN FRANCE 


Bunglers Need Not Apply _ 

More than two-thirds of all tanker mishaps are caused by mistakes made by 
the men who run them What is the answer to the human hazard ’ Many experts 
think It rests with the pioliferation of the supertankers - including the behemoths 
known as very large crude carriers (vieCs) that will be hauling increasing per¬ 
centages of U S oil imports as deep-waier port facilities are built While these un¬ 
gainly and oddly delicate ships—seaborne “steel balUxins' Super \hip Authoi Noel 
Mostert calls them - are by no means immune to trouble, they are primanly run 
by big opeiatois, including oil companies, that set high standards for captains and 
crews Says Klaus Meurs, senior instructor at a school for tanker officers in The 
Netherlands “T he problem of badly managed ships handled by second-rate crews 
will remove itself Supertankers can only be handled by responsible shipowners 
who put the very best people in charge " 

One of the first things that owners look at in choosing supertanker skippers is 
family background Explains Meurs “The men to run the top ships must come 
from super-tidy, disciplined families who teach their sons to live by the book - no 
sloppiness, no boozing, a solid family life Many cantains are trained, for tuition 
costs starting at $T,000 a week, at one of three supertanker schools in Holland and 
France At Meurs’ school the Dutch Institute for Navigational Training, nearly 
100 students a year go through a seamanship course run by a 17-member staff that 
IS headed by, of all professionals, a psychologist “Stiess is becoming a very im¬ 
portant factor as the world of shipping becomes more complicated and increases 
the need for men who can make cool, fast decisions,” says Meurs At the school, 
part of the training involves running scale-model tankers The students learn to 
deal with a variety of hazards, including violent storms (generated by wave mak¬ 
ers) and near-coliisions with other ships Says an instructor at one school “Once a su¬ 
pertanker gets up to speed, it is like a tram on rails, very difficult to turn That is 
where the dangei lies and other captains seldom realize it" 

Meurs cites another lesson fot seamen that will—or should—become obvious 
as the bigger, newer ships replace smaller, overage clunkers "The market for bun¬ 
glers IS dwindling ” 


accounting 

Bcrfance-Sheef Battle 

in the board rooms of some l.(X)0 
big companies across the US. execu¬ 
tives are eying an arcane but potential¬ 
ly far-ieaching bookkeeping innovation 
that will affect the size and shape of what 
business calls “profits “ The Securities 
and Exchange Commission is now re¬ 
quiring large corporations to adopt a 
procedure called “replacement-cost ac¬ 
counting " The move represents a long- 
overdue attempt to clear away the 
distorting effects of inflation on a com¬ 
pany's bottom line The rule involves 
some tinkering with numbers that, if in¬ 
tegrated into the corpoiate accounts, 
could cause a shaip downward jag m 
an earnings report 

The SFC is requiring publicly held 
companies with inventory and fixed as¬ 
sets exceeding SlOO million to include 
m their “lO-K" financial reports to the 
commission for 1976 an estimate of 
the current cost of replacing their in¬ 
ventories, plant and equipment (Many 
of these companies arc expected to men¬ 
tion the new figures in then annual re¬ 
pot ts to stockholders ) U S companies 
carry their assets on their books at 
their original cost—the 'histone cost, 
in accountants’ lingo—with no provision 
fo! the imp.ict of inflation ovei the 
years But the addition of replacement- 
cost figures, the stt aigues, will pro¬ 
vide a more realistic measuic of the 
true worth of a company in an eia of 
persisting inflation 

Growing Value. Replacement-cost 
accounting, says one analyst who favors 
the system, “does not make a compa¬ 
ny s results poorer It just shows how 
pool they were ’ Under the traditional 
accounting methed called straight-line 
depreciation a company that Ixiught a 
$100,000 machine with a life expectancy 
of ten years could reduce the value of 
that machine on its balance sheet by 
$10,000 every yeai Proponents of le- 
placement-cost accounting argue that 
the machine should be carried on the 
books at the pi ice of a new machine, 
which, after a decade of extremely high 
inflation could jump to as much as 
S3(X),(X)0 (The higher the dollar value 
of a company's plant and equipment, the 
greater the amount charged against its 
assets to provide for depreciation and 
thus the lower its leported profits) 

In Britain, where double-digit infla¬ 
tion has prevailed since 1973, replace¬ 
ment-cost accounting will be required by 
1978, by one estimate, conversion to the 
system will reduce the reported pretax 
profits of companies there by an avera^ 
of 45% In the U S, where inflation in 
recent years has never exceeded 12% for 
any length of time, the effect on profits 
would be less pronounced Yet it would 
still be suable, especially for capital-in¬ 
tensive industries such as steel and oil, 
and electnc utiliues Lee Seidler, an ac¬ 
counting professor at New York Unlver- 





sitjt’who IS a stronji proponent of the new 
system, has calculated its impact on 
.soibe hrms in recent years At Union 
^arbide, for example, the 1975 earnings 
$746 million would have slipped to 
$655 million, a 12% slide 

The board-room uneasiness about 
replacement-cost accounting starts with 
the expense of making the new calcu¬ 
lations, a job that might cost as much 
as $1 imllion at some large firms More 
fundamentally, executives worry about 
the impact of lower reported earnings 
on Wall Street's view of a corporation's 
stock 

These fears could be exaggerated 
Some analysts suggest that Wall Street 
has been making its own calculations 
on the amount of pure inflauon in com¬ 
pany profits all along and that is why 
stock prices have failed to keep m step 
with higher posted eainings Declared 
corporate profits climbed by about 40‘/r 
from 1968 to 1976. yet real” eainings. 
it adjusted for inflation have iisen hardly 
at all 

Meaningless Numbers. Some of 
the earnings “loss' that companies stand 
to suffer vMth icpiacemenl-cost account¬ 
ing could be made up by reduced cor¬ 
porate taxes But many businessmen and 
economists still doubt the basic value of 
the system They ixiint out that estimat¬ 
ing icplacemenl costs is a highly sub¬ 
jective business A machine might be ob¬ 
solete and thus haid to puce Its 
leplacemenl liccause of impiovcd tech¬ 
nology could even cost less The num- 
bcis just don I mean anything wains 
International Business Machines Lcon- 
omist David Cirove But lohn C But¬ 
ton uho pushed through the new rules 
as chief accountant at the SLC the is now 
New Yolks deputy mayoi foi hnanccl 
disagrees ' It s time that tinanciul types 
developed a greatet toleiance foi im¬ 
precision because that’s the way the 
wot Id IS ” 

Iiitlation accounting has been used 
successfully in Bia/il where inflation 
rales have been hoveiing around 40'r 
Holland s huge Philips Co has been us¬ 
ing replacemcnt-cost accounting for 
more than 15 yeais Shell Oil Co of¬ 
fered Its 1974 results in both ‘histoiical 
dollais' and ‘cmlent dollais' adjusted 
for purchasing (xiwei, an approach sim- 
ilai to one advocated by the American 
accounting profession s own Pinanc'al 
Accounting Standards Hoard 

In the U S many economists now le- 
gard ccplacement-cost accounting as a 
simple matter of the bookkeepets final¬ 
ly catching up with leality Irwin Kell¬ 
ner of New York's Manufactuiers Han¬ 
over TI ust Co cues the ‘ salutary effects 
of replacement-cost accounting If it re¬ 
duces high taxes on inflation-bloated 
corporate piofits, it frees funds for bad¬ 
ly needed capital investment And in a 
time of high inflation, he adds, ordinary 
depreciation “is much too little to re¬ 
place plants It's like a camel trying to 
4ve off Its hump—-O K for a while, but 
eventually (harvabon '* 


PfftSONALITY 

Man with a Message 

One of the sub-Cabinet appoint¬ 
ments Jimmy Carter made last week 
was the medium for an important In¬ 
tel national message In choosing Yale 
Economist Richard Ccxiper as Under 
Secretary of State for I conomic Affairs, 
the Piesident-elecl signaled that his Ad¬ 
ministration plans not only to (ly to put 
more snap and gingei in the U S econ¬ 
omy but also to seek to orchestrate a re¬ 
vival throughout the rest of the indus- 
tiiali/ed world as well Cooper’s chief 



VALE'S RICHARD COORER 

Cooperation, not combat 


economic credo No nation is an eco¬ 
nomic islaild dll arc a |iart of an in- 
teraviing global process l-oi one to 
floui ish the others must too 

Cooper lost no time in beginning to 
gel that message acioss On a visit to 
Tokyo shoitly after his appointment, he 
call^ on Japanese Piime Minister Ta¬ 
ken Pukuda and expounded his views 
on the still soft glolial economy at a pi ess 
conference We have been wasting le- 
sources in Host! jobs and in underuti¬ 
lization of capital equipment " he said 
The U S. Japan and West Ciei many, as 
the three biggest economies, “should 
take the lead in expanding woild 
demand ” 

Dick Coopci’s wolds carry weight 
A somewhat boyish-kKsking 42 he is one 
of the youngest and brightest members 
of the small groupof academics who teg- 
ularty ru^ the policymaking circuit be¬ 
tween the capital and the campuses In 


previous Wtishington incarnations, he 
was a senior sta^ economist on John 
Kennedy's Council of Economic Advis¬ 
ers. and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
.State foi International Monetary Affaiis 
in the Johnson Administration At Yale, 
he has not only taught international eco¬ 
nomics for eleven years but also served 
as the university’s provost from 1972 to 
'74 Says Yale President Kingman Brew¬ 
ster “He has one of the most rigorous 
and honest minds 1 have encountered " 
Al Stale, Cooper will be reporting 
to an old friend, Cyrus Vance, who is a 
member of the Yale Corporation, the 
university's board of directors Vance 
and Cooper—as well as Carter and sev¬ 
en othet officials of the incoming Ad¬ 
ministration - are also membets of the 
Tnlateral Commission, the liaison group 
of influential private and public citizens 
from Western P,uropc. Japan and the 
U S who regularly meet to discuss so¬ 
lutions to intei national problems (TiMb 
Dec 20) Cooper attended one such 
meeting last week in Tokyo 

Although Cixijfiei is often labeled a 
“liberal’ economist, he is generally un- 
doctnnaire—except foi a stiong bias Uv 
ward greater economic growth as a so¬ 
lution to social ptoblems and freer 
international trade as a way to achieve 
It In an interview with Timi Correspon¬ 
dent John Berry, for instance, Coopei 
suggested that if the Japanese do not 
soon stimulate their domestic economy, 
which would mean an increase in im- 
jxiits from other nations “we should hit 
them hard” to foice an inciease in the 
value of the yen 

His instincts are lot coopctation, not 
combat As piovost at Yale during the 
depths of the recession. Cooper had to 
carry out deep spending cuts, including 
a 20% slash in the faculty budget Yet 
his even, unemotional, aboveboard han¬ 
dling of the problems won him a stand¬ 
ing osation from the faculty when his 
teim expired ‘He can turn people down 
without offending them.' says William 
Brainard. a fellow economics professoi 
”He can accept ciiticism because little 
ego IS involved in anything he docs ’ 
Apple Juice. Aflet graduating from 
Ohio’s Oberlin College in 1956 with top 
grades Coopei manied Carolyn Caha- 
lan. whom he had met on campus, and 
they both set off for the I ondon School 
of Exonomics, where they earned mas¬ 
ters’ degrees While C'arolyn was bring¬ 
ing up their children I aura. 16. and 
Mark. 15. Cooper got his dtxiorate at 
Harvard (thesis title U S Competition 
in World Markets”) 

In New Haven, the Cixipers have a 
thiee-story clapboard house on Event 
Sheet Dick Coopei keeps hi by play¬ 
ing tennis in summer squash in winter 
He neither smokes nor imbibes anything 
stronger than wine In fact, he prefers 
apple juice, prcfetably the mellow Ger¬ 
man Apfehafi He commutes to his neai- 
by office by bicycie or motor scooter 
But ItKwe easy commuting days will soon 
be over 


Unstoppable Stoppard 

DIRTY IINEN and NEW-FOUND-IANO 
by TOM STOPPARD 

As d gunslinget of words Tom Stop¬ 
pard shoots to kill with laughter Diriv 
Linen with its insert piece Sew-hound- 
iMnd IS probably the most killingly 
funny play he has written though it is 
also the slenderest Stoppards works 
seem soiidest when built on an earlier 
substructure Rowncrantz and Guilden- 
stent Ate Dead may he the sturdiest be¬ 
cause It IS built on Hamlet, and Ttavet- 
ties the wittiest since it springs Irom Hie 
Impoi tame of Being Eat nett 

In Ditty Linen, a topical headline 
scandal has caught Stoppard’s fancy A 
campaign of sinnuendo has been 
launched in the British piess implying 
that almost all the Members of Pat [la¬ 
ment ate guilty of illicit sexual hanky- 
panky A select committee of the House 
of Commons has been appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the charges 

As the six M P s assemble, they ap¬ 
pear to be pillarsof icctitude 'I heir clerk 
IS another matter Maddie Ootobed i Ce¬ 
cilia Halt) has the Ixxly of a Botticelli 
She IS slow at speed wi iting but has fast 
f^riends in high places Some are right 
here in the committee chamber As 
Maddie s blue scanties emeige from the 
M P s' briefcases at inauspicious mo¬ 
ments and whip through the air like 


HART CAVORTS BEFORE M P $ IN UNfN 



naval pennants, it is clear that whatever 
the Prime Minister’s electoral problems 
may be Maddie has carried the House 
Stoppard laces the proceedings with 
racy puns, malapropisms and bureau- 
cratese He scales the evening’s comic 
peak with the interpolated segment 
called New-Found-Land Two Foreign 
Service officers enter the temporarily de¬ 
serted committee iixim to discuss an 
Ameilean’s application for British 
natuiali/ation 'The elder (Humphrey 
Davisl IS a doddering relict from World 
War I who embarks on an excruciating¬ 
ly elongated, hilarious account of how he 
once secured a cherished £S note from 
Llovd George The younger (Jacob 
Brooke) then launches on a bravuia 
monologue about a train journey across 
the map of the U S that contains every 
old movie cliche, engrained national 
myth, sentimental hyperbole and travel- 
briKhure bait ever known to a British 
tourist, or to many an American for that 
matter As Brooke masterfully delivers 
it this becomes a manic poetic ana ot 
cumulative exhilaration 

Director F,d Berman moves the eve¬ 
ning along with stop-watch precision 
Because of his gift for parody and inces¬ 
sant wordplay, Stoppard’s own affinity 
may be not so much with Wilde and 
Coward as with S J Perelman, a wnter 
whom he greatly admires 

L ike Perelman. he is antic, satirical 
and civili/ed At commencement time, 
college graduates aie traditionally 
welcomc^nlo “the fellowship of educat¬ 
ed men “Tom Stoppaid uncondescend- 
ingly tieats all playgoers as part of that 
fellowship • T.B Kahm 

Oh, When the Saints... 

YOUR ARMS TOO SHORT TO BOX WITH GOD 

Conceived and Directed 

by VINNETTE CARROLL 

Music and Lyrics by ALEX BRADFORD 

Additional Music and Lyrics 

by MtCKI GRANT 

Choreography by TALLEY Br ATTY 

T hey aie making a joyful noise unto 
the Lord at Broadways Lyceum The¬ 
ater But the revivalist songfest is only 
half the show The othei half is a baccha¬ 
nalia a swinging, stomping dance oigy 
Vinnctte Carroll, who wrote and 
staged Yout Arms Too Short to Box with 
God was responsible a few seasons back 
for a similar hit. Don ’/ Bother Me I Can't 
Cope She seems to have a feeling for the 
counterpoint of spirituality and sensual¬ 
ity that IS characteristic of the tempera¬ 
ment and life-style of many U S blacks 
The play is based upon the Gospel 
Aciordtng to Saint Matthew, the song ti¬ 
tles indicate the progression of the story 
First Jesus makes his presence known 
(There's a Stranger m Town) He is swift¬ 
ly ostracized I We Are the Priests and B- 



BEY B ROBINSON IN BOX WITH GOO 
Loving Jesus 


dels and Just a Ltttle Bit of Jesus Goes a 
Long Wav) Betiayal follows (Judas 
Dame), then the Crucifixion (See How 
Thev Done A/v Lord) and the Resurrec¬ 
tion (Cant No Giave Hold My Bods 
Down) The company erupts in Choreog- 
upher Talley Bwttys dance explosion 
of joy This is much like the New Oi¬ 
lcans ritual of the funetal parade—all 
dirge on the way to the cemetery and un¬ 
holy glee on the way back to town 

Jesus (Stanley Peiryman) is mute 
thioughout the musical but as he is 
bioughi down fiom the Cioss in a sculp¬ 
tured pieta, his body speaks the moving 
language of anguish Dual aspects of 
Mary’s character are depicted by Salo¬ 
me Bey and Mabel Robinson An elec¬ 
trifying showstopper is provided by De- 
lores Hall, who seems to be awol from 
the heavenly choir as she sings / Love 
You So Much Jesus That is really what 
this luminous show IS all about T.B.K 


Jungle Drums 

in-TOMBI 

Conception and Music by BERTHA EGNOS 
L)rricsby(7AllLAKiER 
Choreography by SHEILA WARTSKI 
Additional Choreography by neilMcKAY 
and MEMBERS OF THE CAST 

In the Zulu tongue. Ipi-Tomhi means 
"Where aie the girte''" On the New York 
opening night the show not only 
brought on the girls but also offered an 
offstage line of black pickets The cause 
for complaint is that the musical was 
conceiv^ and produced by South Afri¬ 
can whites The reiterated theme of the 



r 

picl||bU is that anyone who supports the 
show tends his approval to genocide and 
hiftnticide. That is an exag^iated de- 
^nption of South African racial policy, 
however much one may deplore it 
The musical is as innocent as the 
birth of song and dance One legitimate 
objection to Ipt-Tombi might be that it 
seems rather closer to Shubert Alley 
than to the tnbal life and customs of the 
Zulus The story hne is simplicity itself 
A young man (Daniel Pule) who lives in 
the viU^ of Tsomo is drawn to the big 
city (presumably Johannesburg) in the 
hope of earning more money foi his wife 
(Lmda Tshabalala) and family He finds 
urban life unappetizing and dehumaniz¬ 
ing and returns to his home town That 
a simple, unspoiled child of nature can 
be corrupted by urban industrial life is a 
longstanding chchd of Western civili/a- 
tion The simplicity best comes to life in 
/pi-Tombi in the dances that illustrate 
how close to nature some Afncans ap- 
W patently still are 

The gestures, the rhythms and the 
sounds indicate an unbroken totemn. te- 
lationship with animals The membcis 
of the troupe slither like snakes, stalk 
like the gieat cat family of the jungle 
stamp and trumpet like elephants This 
IS all done with an agility, grace and en¬ 
ergy that IS breathtaking The lead 
drummer (Juniot Tshabalala) plays with 
galvanic fervor and propels the best 
number in the show a wairioi dance 
into a Dionysian frenzy The cast ap¬ 
pears to be having the best time oi its 
urban life It’s a pity that the pickets can¬ 
not see the show TB K 

TSHABALALA IN IPhlOMM 




You may think it's'’heartburn" 
.but you could be dead wrong 


If you have these symptoms, you 

may be having a heart attack 

1 . Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone 

2 . Pain may radiate to the shoul¬ 
der, arm, neck or jaw 

3 . The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 


4 . Nausea, vomiting and short¬ 
ness of breath may also occur 

5 . Somotimes these symptoms 
subside and then return 

Don't wait Call your doctor im¬ 
mediately and tell himyoursymp 
toms If he isn’t 
available, get to a 
hospital emergency 
room at once 



Apubfcg anrk g iw o w ogtfcomyourHoottilisociation 







MEDICINE 


‘The Sickest Patients Vbu’ll See’ 


► C'hatlte. 40 ha\ had many close 
calls in his ten years as a heltcoptei pilot 
in the Alaskan bush hut his luck ran 
out when a sudden gust of wind caught 
his chopper neat Juneau causing it to 
crash in flatties Neath three-quarters of 
his both surface was charred, and doc¬ 
tors at Seattle s JJarhorview Hospital 
burn center had serious doubts that he 
would survive Yet after SO long months 
of ttcatment, including ten operations lust 
to tec on struct his burned hands. Chat he 
IS hack in Alaska piloting helicopters 

► Debbie a piettv, blonde two-yeat- 
old fiom New Jersey, was plaving with 
matches when her clothing suddenly 
caught fire More than W'.c of her body 
was burned hut dcKtots at Boston s 
Shtineis Institute, a special bum c enter 
Jor youngsters, refused to give up on her 
She underwent eight major operations, 
received 270 pints (128 liters! oj blood 
and spent a total of 114 days at the hos¬ 
pital Debbie still hears the stars oJ the 
accident but she is beginning nursery 
school and resuming a normal life 

► Bruce. 14 and his two friends svete 
so eager to set up a CB antenna atop hts 
home near Chicago that they Jailed to no¬ 
tice a nearby power line When the an¬ 
tenna brushed against the high-voltage 
wire. Bruce's two friends were electrocut¬ 
ed and he was hurniJ so .severely that 
doctors at the burn unit of Chicago s Cook 
County Hospital had to amputate Ins legs 
and an arm But then treatment saved 
Brines life, and now, fitted with pros¬ 
thetic devices he i s tak mg golf lesson s 

Mure than 2 tnilliun Americans are 
burned seriously enough each year to 
need medical attention some 70,000 le- 
quire hospitah/ation. si^me 10,000 die 
Yet in spite of the increasing incidence 
of hres and other accidents, the num- 
bei of deaths from burns has remained 
surprisingly constant Moie heartening, 
even victims of the mi>st seveie burns, 
likeChailic Debbie and Brute, not only 
survive but are being rehabilitated 
enough to lesume normal lives 

Dr P William Curreri, director of 
the new 24-bed burn facility at New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Centci. 
points out that only a generation ago 
the chances of survival weie minuscule 
for anyone with bui ns ovei as much as 
a third of his bixly fiays he “lodav, 
309r IS considered a readily tieatable 
burn in skilled hands hven if a young, 
healthy person has burns over three- 
quarters of the body, his chances of sur¬ 
vival are about 50'1 ” A major reason 
for this lemarkablc improvement is the 
emergence of a whole new branch of 
medicine A few years ago. only a hand¬ 
ful of the nations 6,000 hospitals had 
the special staff and facilities for treat¬ 


ing critically burned patients The num- 
bei of burn units has now risen to 174 
About a do^en with research labs qual¬ 
ify as major burn centers 

Few injuries are more traumatic or 
difficult to tend When a victim suffers 
a major bui n—one in which at least 20'li 
of the skin is lost—damage may extend 
far beyond the burn site Vital fluids oo^e 
out. upsetting blood chemistry and me¬ 
tabolism Temperature often uses as the 
body desperately tries to fight tnfe(;tion 
Functioning of the kidneys, heart and 
other vital otgans may be seriously im¬ 
paired—even halted entiiely If much 
smoke has been inhaled the lungs may 
he so scnously damaged that they arc 
no lunger able to take in enough ox¬ 
ygen and the patient must be put on a 
respirator Often, especially in electrical 
burns neivcs and muscles are damaged 
along with the skin If that happens, a 
limb may have to be amputated to pre¬ 
vent gangrenous infection SaysCurreii 
‘ These are among the sickest patients 
you II ever see in your life ’ 

Preventing Shock. I he first few 
hours arc cntical If the patient has lost 
Ux> much body fluid and protein, doc¬ 
tors must quickly administer targe 
amounts of intravenous (fV) fluids and 
biixxl plasma to prevent shock This 
treatment was pioneered by the Btooke 
Army Medical Center in San Antonio 
Texas, %hich has cared for thousands 
of badly burned GFs and civilians A pa¬ 
tient weighing 68 kilogiams (150 lbs) 
who has lost*70Cf of his skin may need 
19 liters (20 quarts) of IV fluid on his 
veiyhrstday 

Soon theieafter, patients are placed 
in supeiclean tubs of warm watei at 
loughly body temperature, 38‘ Celsius 
1100" F ) The baths not only help doc¬ 
tors assess the injuries, but also wash 
off dead skin, a potential bleeding 


ground foi bacteria To ensure complete 
skin removal, careful scraping by a sur¬ 
geon's scalpel may later be required 
Some centers are experimenting with 
carbon-dioxide lasers to cut through the 
dead tissue and seal off severed capil¬ 
laries. thereby halting bleeding 

Infection is the gravest nsk for bum 
victims But standard antibiotics usually 
do little good, the capillaries that might 
carry them to the bum site have been de¬ 
stroyed Thus, doctors have developed 
new creams containing silver sulfadia¬ 
zine and other sulfa compounds that are 
applied directly to the wound These 
have sharply reduced infection from 
pseudomonas bacteria, which once 
killed nearly a third of all bum victims 

Still the wounds must be bathed at 
least once a day and constantly tended, 
which makes it critically important for 
bum units to maintain aseptic condi¬ 
tions Visitors must don gowns and face 
masks A large share of the building cost 
of New York Hospital s new center went 
into a ventilating system that maintains 
a higher air pressure inside the facility 
thereby preventing all but germ-free fil¬ 
tered air from seeping in 

In the most serious, third-degree 
bums, involving loss of all the layers, 
skin will not regenerate To prevent 
loss of body heat and fluids until the pa¬ 
tient IS ready for grafts, the wound needs 
temporary biological dressings, over¬ 
head heat shields are also used IXx; 
tors apply either pigskin (which close¬ 
ly resembles human skin) or skin from 
cadavers Artificial skins have not yet 
proved successful, and doctors are only 
beginning to take matching skin fiom 
siblings and parents But M IT's loan- 
ms V Yannas. together with Shriners 
Dr John F Burke, may soon try a prom¬ 
ising material made of poIysaccharidi» 
and the connective protein co lagen on 
patients 

Still the best covering for a bum is 
the patient’s own skin Taken from un- 


WASHING AWAY DEAD TISSUE IN SPECIAL TUB AT NEW YORK HOSPITAL'S BURN FACILITY 



uvutvd areas, m sheets as thin as 0 025 
centimeters (0010 inches), it is some¬ 
times perforated and stretched, and then 
^plied as a mesh over the burn It thus 
can cover an area three to six times as 
large as that from which it was taken 
and acts as a scatfolding for growth of 
new skm 

Healing is slow and agoni/mg Pa¬ 
tients are barely able to eat yet their 
high metabolism rate means they must 
consume as many as 6,000caloi les a day 
Lest the limbs become stiff, exercises 
must be started almost immediately, de¬ 
spite the fact that any movement can 
be extremely painful Though hospital 
stays have been shortened, many burn 
victims remain from 30 to 60 days and 
some aie kept a year or more, not only 
because they ate undergoing extensive 
skin grafts but because portions of the 
body may have to be cntiiely lecon- 
structed In fact says Buxikc's Colonel 
Basil A Pruitt, the army s lop bum ex- 
ITtiert, the plastic suigery in some cases 
IS sheer artistry 

God's Angels. Because burn pa¬ 
tients require constant attention the 
centers must have laige staffs Nuises 
must be at bedside 24 hours a day and 
at least one physician must always be 
ncai by, to say nothing of a host of aides 
langing fiom cleaners to technicians 
who prepare the IV fluids In some hos¬ 
pitals b^ausc of the hoiiible naluie of 
the injuries lew staff members temain 
in burn units foi more than six months 
at a time I htisc who stay on win the 
admiiation of then colleagues Says 
Spokesman kenneth Daleof theC lo/ei- 
C hester Medical Center a major bum 
facility neai Philadelphia Out nurses 
have been called God's angels on cat th' 

I hough prompt application of new 
flexible splints and prcssuic bandages 
lessens scars and skin contractures burn 
victims arc often left with disfiguiing 
feature; that even the best plastic sur¬ 
geons cannot eliminate Says In-Servicc 
tducation Directoi Carol Pulton of Bos¬ 
ton Shnners ‘They don t go home like 
Cindeiella and live happily ever after ’ 
To picpaie patients foi re-entry into the 
outside world many burn ccnlcis have 
added psychiatiists, psychologists and 
other therapists to their staffs 

Expensive equipment and large 
staflf-to-palient ratios (10 oi 15 to 1) 
make bum care extiemely expensive 
Daily costs run from 5350 to 57^ Also, 
occupancy rates in burn units may be 
low for long stretches I- or these i easons, 
some officials would like burn treatment 
kept part of the regular acute-care fa¬ 
cilities of hospitals Bum specialists dis¬ 
agree They argue that burn centers not 
only provide patients with a level of 
treatment unavailable anywhere else 
but also make economic sense insists 
Dr John Converse, head of reconstruc¬ 
tive plastic surgery at N Y U Medical 
Center "Good burn centers eventually 
save money " Why*' Because, he says 
“you may have a funcuoning, working 
taxpayer instead of a cripple “ 


Forecast: Future Shock 


The notice was posted on the wall 
outside offices of the U S Geological 
Survey on Dec 30 1976 Issued by six 
uses scientists it predicted that an 
earthquake measuiing 3 5 on the Rich- 
tei scale would occur within a IS ki¬ 
lometer (9 3 mile) radius of a ranch neai 
Hollister. Calif duiing lanuary 1977 
On Jan 6 a quake measuring 3 2 shook 
the ground about 10 kilometets (6 2 
miles) from Hollistci I his successful 
unpublici/ed piediction shows that sci¬ 
entists arc moving closci to then goal 
of reliable earthquake loiccasts (Timi 
cover Sept I 1975) But predicting how 
people will react to public forecasts is 
still somewhat of an inexact science 

In an effort to discover what reac¬ 
tion there would be following the fore¬ 
cast of a majoi caithquake J fugene 
Haas and Dennis S Mileti of the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado s Institute of Behav¬ 
ioral Science rnicu.cwed hundreds of 
public officials businessmen journalists 
and families in eaithquakc-pione areas 
of California fheir conclusion made 
public in a 40-page study unless plan¬ 
ning is begun now to picvenl it the 
first credible eaithquake prediction 
will exact a very high puce in econom¬ 
ic dislocation and social disruption ’ 

In their study Haas and Mileli de¬ 
velop the following foui -phase scenai lo 
based on their interviews and advances 
in earthquake forecasting 

► Phase One Cxpeits announce in 
July 1977 that theie is a 25'i probabil¬ 
ity that a damaging qua'ic will occur 
within three years in a specified urban 
area About a fifth of the affected homc- 
owneis tty to buy e.tithquake insuiance 
foi the first time 

► Phase Two Refining their data, 
experts predict in August 1978 that there 
IS a 50'< probability of a 7 or gieater 
quake cKcuniing in the fall of 1980 New 
caithquake msuiaocc (vilicies become 
unavailable in the taigct" area Con¬ 
struction projects aie held up and un¬ 
employment in the building trades ap¬ 
proaches 80'/f People cut back on 
spending and put more money into sav¬ 
ings accounts Many consider moving 
out of the area, by the fall 8'’^ have 
done so 

► Phase Three In November 1979 
scientists cite an 80'r probability of a 
7 1 to 7 4 quake during &ptcmbcr 1980 
People begin stockpiling ftxxl and med¬ 
ical supplies, and officials plan to lower 
the water level behind dams About half 
of the remaining lesidcnts make plans 
lo leave, and both retail sales and leal es¬ 
tate values drop precipitously, while un¬ 
employment climbs 

► Phase Four In July 1980 the 
quake is pinpointed to occur dunng the 
film week of September By the end of 


August, some 60' ( of the area residents 
have left 10'J permanently Of those le- 
maining, many have begun eating and 
sleeping outdoisrs and avoiding ofdei, 
taller buildings schixil openings are 
postponed A week befoie the quake is 
due. Government agencies move to nail¬ 
ers and other temporary facilities, well 
away from buildings and power lines 
Haas and Mileti acknowledge that 
these preparations will have tremendous 
S(K.ial costs But the benefits in lives 
saved will be far grcaici Despite their 
early-warning system, C hinesc scientists 
missed the signs that heralded last sum¬ 
mer s 8 2 magnitude quake in Hopeh 



SCENE FROIW 1974IMOVIE £ARTHQUAKe 
Tremendous co%ti, gieat faenefifs 

Province No piediction was issued the 
quake caught large numbers of the ixm- 
ulation inside houses and other build¬ 
ings and 655 000 people were killed 


New Thoughts On Mors 

r/if t/inv expenmenn ha\e been I'x- 
tenmely h’Ued u^tng lenesnuil soil 
iample^ and as a lesiilt it is safe lo sas 
that It IS extiemeh unhkeh that a false 
positive lesult ssill be obtained 


Ihewoid ixisilive translates .is ev¬ 
idence ol life picx:csscs in this suminaiy 
by Harold Klein biology team leader 
of the Viking mission published .tboiii 
the lime that the first li S lander went 
to woik on the suifaye of Mats Vci last 
November, after these same life-scck- 
ing experiments aboard both the Viking 
landers had shown apparently positive 


results m tests of Martian soil, Klein and 
other NASA scientists seemed unsure In 
a Washington press conference summa- 
iizing the Viking findings, they an¬ 
nounced that the results made it impos¬ 
sible to say that theic was oi was not 
life on Mars That has remained NASA's 
official position But unofficially a hand¬ 
ful of scientists support the view of Phys¬ 
icist Robert Jastrow, direcioi of NASA’s 
Goddaid Institute for Space Studies 
Says he in a forthcoming article in Nau 
utal HiMorv maga/inc Although the 
Viking cxpeiiments have contradictory 
elements, they seem to indicate that life, 
or some piocess closely imitating life, ex¬ 
ists on Mars today 

Complex Reaction. Jastiow and 
those who hold similai views base their 
judgment not on new evidence but on 
an analysis of the biology experiments 
conducted by the Viking landeis The 
gas exchange test based on the fact that 
tenestnal organisms give ofi gases as 
waste products, involved dropping a 
pinch of Martian soil into a warm moist 
test chambei T he atm was to detci mine 
whether the sample would give off car¬ 
bon dioxide, as animals would, or ox¬ 
ygen, as plants do Scientists weie sur¬ 
prised when the sample began releasing 
oxygen fat more rapidly than plants 
would be expected to do But they not¬ 
ed that the reaction might have a pure¬ 
ly chemical rather than a biological ex¬ 
planation, compounds called peroxides 
could have released the oxygen if they 
were present in the Martian soil 

Moie encouraging lesultscame from 
a second test, in whicn a sample of Mar¬ 
tian soil that had been moistened with 
a nutrient broth showed a lapid release 
of carbon dioxide The result might 
mean that some kind of microbe was 
metaboli/ing the food provided by Vi- 


> king But cautious scientists noted that 
certain peroxides in the soil might also 
have caused the reaction to occur 
A thud expenment was designed to 
measure the conversion of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide into 
organic matter The results suggested 
that this process, which is carried out 
on cat th in living cells, might also be tak¬ 
ing place on Mars In Jastrow's view, 
the experiment undetmined the argu¬ 
ment that pel oxides might have been re¬ 
sponsible for the results of the other tests 
If peroxides were involved in this ac¬ 
tivity, certain catalysts had to be pres¬ 
ent and the reaction more complex 
Tests did not find organic, or car¬ 
bon-based, molecules in the Maitian 
soil Tetrestnal soil is laden with such 
molecules, which are the remains of liv¬ 
ing organisms But scientists agree that 
this negative finding does not necessarily 
weaken the case foi Martian biology 
[here may simply have been Uxs few of 
these molecules m the soil to be detect¬ 
ed by the gas chromatogiaph mass 
specttometei designed to look for them 
The picture is complicated by the bi¬ 
ology tests run at the second Mars land¬ 
ing site In the gas exchange test, the 
soil leleased substantially less oxygen 
than the sample at the fust site but 
showed a highei level of possible mi¬ 
crobial activity Jastiow and several 
othei scientists feel that this weakens 
the argument that peroxides were re¬ 
sponsible for the results of the first gas 
exchange experiment and leaves biology 
as the logical alternative 

To Gilbert Levin piincipal Viking 
investigator in the microbe expenment 
the evidence from the lander experi¬ 
ments strongly suggests biology Cer¬ 
tainly whatever they have shown cannot 
easily be e«plained otherwise Chief 


Preyect Scientist G«ald SolTen n less 
certain. “It is possible,” he notes, “to fbr- 
mulate chemical equations to describe 
all the results we've had " Whether thc^ 
are the right equations, though, remaita 
to be determined AddsSoffen “It’s not 
a question of finding a chemical expla¬ 
nation. we must find /Alchemical expla¬ 
nation, and we need a natural as opposed 
to a blackboatd explanation ” 

There is good reason for Soffen's 
—and NASA s—cauuon, the implica¬ 
tions of discovering any form of life on 
Mars are so staggeruig that no scientist 
can afford to be wrong But the ambi¬ 
guities surrounding the Viking biology 
tests may soon be resolved Now that 
Mars has le-emcrgcd from behind the 
sun—which blocked transmissions be¬ 
tween Viking and the earth for more 
than a month late last year—scientists 
have “reawakened" the sleeping labo- 
ratones and instructed them to run a 
new round of expei iments 

These tests will allow Martian soil 
samples to incubate longer in older to 
give any miciobes piesent a better 
chance to grow The experiments wjll 
be lun at temperatures closer to the frig¬ 
id levels that prevail on Mars Also, in 
a search for life that may have bun owed 
deeper into the Martian soil to escape ul¬ 
traviolet radiation bombarding the sui- 
face, one of the landers will try to dig 
30 5 centimeters (1 footi deep fot a ssul 
samole Explains Klein “We want to 
play out our whole set of cards before 
we make out best judgment on the ques¬ 
tion of life on Mars' 

Upholding Einstein In other new 
expel imenls not concerned with biolo¬ 
gy. one of the landers will pick up and 
analyze a pebble (only soil has been ex¬ 
amined to date) to get a better idea of 
the planet s geology Scientists will also 
continue monitoring Viking 2’s seismo¬ 
graph (the one aboard Viking I is dis¬ 
abled), which earlier picked up what 
may have been the only Marsquake to 
have occurred so far during the mission 
T hey also plan to maneuver one of the 
Viking orbiteis to within 50 kilometers 
(31 miles) of Phobos in order to get high- 
resolution pictures of the liny, potato¬ 
shaped Martian moon 

As Viking emerged fiom itscoiyunc- 
lion with the sun. a team headed by 
Physicist Irwin Shapiro of Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology measured 
the time it took for radio signals to make 
the round trip between the earth and 
the Viking orbiters, 400 million kilome¬ 
ters (248 5 million miles) away The sci¬ 
entists were making the mmt accurate 
tests yet of one of the tenets of Einstein's 
theory of relativity, which holds that ra¬ 
dio waves passing close to a massive 
body like the sun should be slowed down 
by Its gravitational field The signals to 
and from the Viking o.’-biters have fur¬ 
ther strengthened Einstein's case Their 
round tnp required 200 microseconds 
(200 millionths of a second) longer than 
they would have taken had they not been 
affected by the sun’s gravity. 


VIEW OF MARTIAN PIAIN FROM DUST-COVERED VIKING 2 SPACECRAFT 






New York’s Battleground (Contd.) 


From his new command center at 
the New York Post, which he now re¬ 
fers to as his U S flagship publication. 
Australian Press Lord Rupert Murdoch 
spent last week consolidating his con¬ 
trol of his latest acquisitions New York 
magazine the Village Voice and New 
IVesi That meant a lot of changes—new 
faces, new plans After committing $45 
million for two corporations that both 
lost money last year (Time cover Jan 
17), Murdoch needs to stcei them into 
a quick turn-around 

The center of the turmoil was New 
York magazine Murdoch's peppery new 
editor James Brady. 48. fought his way 
through snow and ice on Monday morn- 
Y ing to find his office scaicely less chill¬ 
ing There to greet him was a sheaf of 
lesignations Departing were not only 
the magazine s cieator and editor. Clay 
F elker but also IDesign Directoi Milton 
Glaser Managing fcditor Byron Dobell 
(who agreed lo stay through a brief tran¬ 
sition) and 20 other editorial hands, in¬ 
cluding such notables as Pom Wolfe 
f inancial Writer George ( Adam 
Smith )GcXKlman Washington Repori- 
ci Richard Reeves, Ms editor Gloria 
Steincm, Pi ess Critic Idwin Diamond 
and Gail Sheehy, bestselling authoi 
<Passages)dnd hclkci scompanion 
Frantic Search Anolhet problem 
the scheduled cover stoiy on how Pres¬ 
ident-elect Jimmy Carter chose Walter 
Mondale as his running mate had been 
written by one of the missing. Reeves 
Brady asked him if he could use the sto¬ 
ry Reeves refused After a frantic 
search, Brady settled on a piece by Syn¬ 
dicated Columnist Nick Thimmesch 
desciibing how John Ihilichman spent 
his last days before jail, which had al¬ 
ready lun in part m Potomac the Wash¬ 
ington Post s Sunday supplement 

Crises are not new to Brady A one¬ 
time Marine lieutenant he stalled out 
as an advertising writer for Macy's 
woiked his way up at Fairchild Pub¬ 
lications until he was publishei of U 'om¬ 
en's Wear Daily, then quit to become 
editorial director and publisher of Har¬ 
per s Bazaar There he stirred things up 
with a new approach to fashion pho¬ 
tography that involved action and re¬ 
alism but unfortunately obscured the 
clothes Readers objected and he was 
fired a year later, in 1972 As a free¬ 
lancer before joining Murdoch in 1974, 
Brady wrote for New York and even 
played third base on the magazine's soft¬ 
ball team~a connection that he now 
sees as valuable in establishing "a res¬ 
ervoir of good will ” 

Some regard Brady as only an inter¬ 
im editor, sent In to keep New York func- 
uoning until Murdoch finds the editor he 
wapli. But Brady i> busily making plans 


to refocus the magazine on local cover¬ 
age Says he ‘ This is to an important de¬ 
gree a service magazine, not a magazine 
of national affairs It's a guide on how to 
live better in New York ' 

Although many of the magazines 
big names are gone, 90'’ of the regular 
staffers have chosen to icmain—perhaps 
because, unlike the writers with con¬ 
tracts and outside assignments, they de¬ 
pend more on their salaries They also 
got two reassuring visits ft cm Murdoch 
himself Said Financial Writer Dan 
Dorfman ‘I’m accustomed to wilting 
pieces that offend advertisers and 
friends of the editor Will I still have 
that same freedom' Said Muidoch 
■ Write about anything you please even 
me but just be sure you le light 

At the Posf by con Hast, there were 
no defections, and many, feeling the pa¬ 
per has nowhere to go but up welcomed 
Murdoch s fresh energy and above all 
his capital So fat Murdoch has been 
doing a lot of the editing but this week 
he will shift much of it to his new ed¬ 
itor Fdwin (Ted) Bolwell 44. a native 
Australian who first bioke into journal¬ 
ism on the Melbourne lletald under Ru- 
peit s father Sir Keith Murdoch 

Bolwell now a 1 imi senior editor 
and formerly an editoi with the New 
Yoik Times and managing editor of the 
Toronto Star says he and Murdoch both 
want "to turn the Post into a.dynamic 
paper and get the town buzzing to liv¬ 
en up the New Yoik scene Biilwell 
plans to emphasize haid news and 
breaking stories, to covei the ai ts. busi¬ 
ness and spoils moie fuliv and aim the 
Post at "the entiie middle class De¬ 
spite Muidoch's reputation for turning 
some of his papers into scandal sheets 
Bolwell insists theic is no such plan for 
the Post Says he ‘Rupeii knows that 

NEW YORK POST'S NEW EDITOR TED BOLWEU 



schlock rags are not my bag If he had 
wanted to turn the Post into a copy of 
his more sensational papers, he would 
have got someone with a different back¬ 
ground i am taking his woid for it that 
he wants a lively but responsible paper ’ 
Bolwell acknowledges that the changes 
could cause friction, but he says Run¬ 
ning a newspaper is a little like con¬ 
ducting a symphony orchestra Some 
people have to be badgeied -and some 
coddled to get the best out of them 
And you have to stretch Not to stretch 
IS not to live I am very competitive ' 
First Union. The climate at the Vil¬ 
lage Voue last week appeared some¬ 
where between tioubled New Yoik and 
the optimistic Post Despite his an¬ 
nouncement that all of Felker s manag¬ 
ing editors would be left in control of 
then petiodicals Murdixih liied to hire 
a new editor lo oversee Voice Managing 
Fditor Marianne Paittidge His choice 
Michael Kiamcr a New )oik alumnus 
and editor and publisher of the journal¬ 
ism review Mote Partiidgc vehemently 
lesisted. and so did the staff and Kla¬ 
mer backed oft Foi the futuie, the high¬ 
ly individualistic staffers uxik a mote 
conciete step 120 out of ISOjoineu up 
with the pap^i s fiist union. Local 65 of 
the Disti ibutive Workers of America 
In California Ness West Managing 
Fdilor Dick Adler quit in favor of I x- 
ecutive I'ditoi Fiank Lalli but he char¬ 
acterized his staffs rnraxl as 'stunned 
equanimity The staff of Sew West 

NBW YORK'S NEW EDITOR JAMES BRADY 


ton Heed Hew York Mag ai h 
More Than Ever 
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Viewpoint: Middlebrow AAandingo 


New Yorks younger twin, had struck 
briefly the previous week in support of 
the New Yorkers, but they have decid¬ 
ed to stay—in part because they want 
their maga/ine to survive and in part be¬ 
cause Murdoch s presence is much less 
immediate “It s expected that Murdoch 
will be something of an absentee land¬ 
lord,” says one writer 

As for the main kisei in the Mur¬ 
doch diama, Editoi I elker spent last 
week exploring possible new journalistic 
ventuies and several otfers of large-scale 
flnancial backing He also declined what 
he called a ‘veiy alluiing job offer In 
addition to SI S million for his shares 
in the New Yoik Magazine Co and a 
continuation of his old annual salary of 
$120,000 for thiee years, Felker won the 
light to stait a new magazine, and he 
has alieady taken office space in the 
slightly rundown town house wheic New 
York began its independent existence 
neai ly a decade ago As a keepsake, he 
asked to buy the ovei stuffed Naugahyde 
sofas fiom his old office at New York 
magazine Murdoch gave them to him 

Vive la V/atergaffe! 

One cold Oecembei evening three 
years ago, a caruxmist for Le Canaitl 
En< koine the satirical Pans weekly, 
happened to visit the new offices that 
the paper was about to occupy He found 
a band of “plumbers" busily insulling 
listening devices On being discovered, 
the plumbers all fled but the magazine 
filed a civil suit against the unidentified 
intiuders, charging invasion of piivacy 
The Canatd ai used the govcin- 
ment of committing a "H atergaj^e It 
believed that the eavesdioppers were 
from the Dttettwn de la SutvetUance du 
lerntoire (DSTl, the I'lench countciin¬ 
telligence service It even published 
names of eleven suspects uncarihed by 
its own reporters The Interior Ministry 
piomptly classified the work of the elev¬ 
en agents top secret thus making them 
immune fiom any court questioning 
Judge Hubert Pinsseau has hnally 
dismissed the case, not because of the 
government’s obstruction but because he 
concluded that no wrong had been done 
The Canatd had no right to privacy 
Judge Pinsseau ruled, because the pri¬ 
vacy law covers only private residences 
Furthermore he noted the intrude! s 
had never actually hnished installing 
their bugs L ven if the editois had been 
at work and even if someone had lis¬ 
tened in on them, he declared, Iheie 
could be no invasion ol privacy because 
journalists “cannot and in principle 
could not conduct in their professional 
offices conversations of anything othei 
than a political, general or professional 
nature This of necessity excludes ref¬ 
erences to their private lives " 

An appeal has been filed but until 
and unless a higher court overturns this 
judgment, the long but unofficial tradi¬ 
tion of bugging journalists is henceforth 
decreed legal in France 


Roots, Alex Haley's bestselling 
whatzit (not quite a novel, it is not quite 
history either) has come to television 
its unpiecedented twelve-hour, eight- 
iiights-in-a-row run begins on AUt, Sun¬ 
day Jan 23 It turns out to be a work of 
some historical interest, though surely 
not in the way its creators intended 

The first four hours, which bring 
Kunta Kinte, Haley's own great-great- 
gieat-great-great-grandfather fiom a 
happy childhoixl in an African village 
to a flogging in the slave quartcis of a 
Virginia plantation offer almost no now 
insights, factual or emotional, about the 
most terrible days of the black expe¬ 
rience Instead, there is a handy com¬ 
pendium of stale melodramatic conven¬ 
tions by which since abolitionist days 
popularizeis have tried to compiehcnd 
a crime so monstrous that like the Ho¬ 
locaust. It is beyond anyone’s ability to 
re create in intelligent dramatic teims 
^s always, the native longue of the per¬ 
secuted minority is tendcicd in Eng¬ 
lish as fake-childish invctiy As always, 
slave-ship captains and plantation own¬ 
ers are shown as psychopathic hyp- 
ociites- consulting Sciipiure in one 
scene condoning even participating in 
violence and rape in the next Nat¬ 
urally. a Simon legiec hguic is always 
handy to do their dirty work while high¬ 
born white ladies dither prettily in the 
background 

To bi?sure. Kunta Kinte is seen as a 
hgure of unbending pride and courage, 
and morally M is fine to present an out¬ 
size, heroic chaiacter with whom black 
youths can identify On the other hand, 
black males weai ing then machismo on 
then sleeves - as many do in cuiicnl 
films and TV shows—are really just vari¬ 
ants on the old buck chaiaclets of early 
movies and even carliei plays 

Doubtlessly, all concerned with this 
enormous, expensively cast and heavily 
flacked “prestige" production were ear¬ 


nestly anxious to make a vivid, pow¬ 
erful statement about this central Amer¬ 
ican historical drama It was brave of 
them to try to do so in the unlikely pre¬ 
cincts of prime-time commercial tele¬ 
vision It appears, however, that in their 
fervor not to be misunderstood, to be 
clearly on the side of the angels, they 
have set aside all common sense In 
the one-third of their work available 
in advance to critics, not one sympa¬ 
thetic white character appears Not a 
single black man of less than shining 
rectitude turns up cither This is 
dramatically vulgai and historically 
preposterous 

Indeed, this oversimplification is the 
first point attacked in a BiK -produced 
senes, I'he / i/fhi Against S’lavei v. now 
being syndicated around the L) S on 
PB.S Coveting the same time pciiod 
and similar material (the use and fall 
of slavery m England s C at ibtiean col¬ 
onics) it insists that slavciy was a crime 
not merclv ag^iinst blacks but all hu¬ 
manity Guilt must be shaied by both 
races, since many slaveis wcie Aln- 
cans Mvire impoitanl the senes iin- 
deistands that the tragedy is so clcai 
and billet that it icquircs no melo- 
diamalic underscoring to hold the view- 
eis emotions in thiall Slavery is seen 
as a routine part of I8ih cenluiy life 
so that Its cruelties and its sexual im¬ 
plications are smothcied by the matter- 
of-fact acceptance of the institution iis 
a logical extension of the privale-piop- 
criy system The uncomprehending, 
neat universal callousness icvealed is 
infinitely moie hoi rifying tha.i any leer¬ 
ing whip wielder can ever he The dulled 
inarticulateness ot slavery s victims is 
more leriible and moving than Kunta 
Kinte s show’y lebelliousness The Fight 
,-tgainst Slave!Y is, in short, a mature 
and subtle work R 0 ot\ alas is rcxited 
in the paperback mentality It is Man- 
dingo tot middlebrows Richard Schickel 


JOHN AMOS AS KUNTA KINTE t MADOE SINCLAIR AS HIS WIFE IN HOOTS 
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Hoiy KUBOTA 
ivins friends and 
influences 
Important people 
throughout >1sia 


It's simple By advertising regularly in TIME— 
with a good message that makes sense 

Kubota points out how Japan experienced many 
of the same problems in agriculture and industry 
now facing many other nations of Asia They, 
then, describe how Kubota s oxpoiionce in diesel 
eriginc agricultural machinery, pumps, pipelines, 
water works and industrial engineering can help 
solve those problems Simply, econumically and 
in a spirit of friendship 



To communicate this practical message ol 
goodwill to the people who count in government, 
business industry and cdeoalion throughout Asia, 
Kubota chose TIME, the multinational marketing 
medium 1 hat makes sense, too 



TIME 

for multinational marketing 



THE LAW 



ARTIST'S VERSION OF HOW RIFLEMEN WILL EXECUTE GILMORE 


Deafh Watch in Salt Lake City 


/ think thi\ time it \ ffotng to ko 
thiounh / think III lelax plat it tool 
and see tf they II leave me alone And set 
if they II htin out 

—Ciaiy Gilmoie 

Throughout last weeks countdown 
lot the execution of Gaiy Oilmoie, 
scheduled foi 7 49 a m Jan 17 lawyeis 
kept twmbardmg the couits with peti- 
lK>ns to delay—hn the third time--the 
convicted muideiers death b> bring 
squad Not knowing whether they would 
succeed. Gilmore was hnding it hard to 
plav It civl He’s like a caged animal, 
said a ptivin ofliciai He's veiy nervous 
more nervous about someone trying to 
stop the execution than the date coming 
cl'vser kor a time, a family teunion 
with his two bmtheis and an aunt and 
uncle put Gilmore in a better mood 
though he was disappointed that his 
mothei Bessie Gilmore, was ill and 
could not make the tnp "The family 
should lie together on an occasion like 
this said his uncle. Vein Damico 

Last Efforts. Outside the prison the 
many-sided legal battles raced on At¬ 
torney Douglas Wallace an excommu¬ 
nicated Mormon, petitioned the Su¬ 
preme Court to slop the hung squad 
because he claimed it was part of “a pa- 
ganistic ritual supported by the Mor¬ 
mon-dominated Utah legislatuie The 
court rejected his petition Two last-min- 
ute efforts to save Gilmore began on Fii- 
day American Civil I,iberties Union 
I awyci V Jinks Dabney filed a class-ac¬ 
tion suit in disii ict court seeking a delay 
LIis claim that the execution was a 
waste of taxpayers’ money and that the 
state would be liable foi damages if Gil¬ 
more was shot Then into fedeiai court 


went Gilbert Athay and Robeit Van 
Sciver lawyers for two other death-row 
inmates The pair argued that the U S 
Constitution requites automatic review 
of the death penalty by the Utah Su¬ 
preme Court Both arguments were re¬ 
jected Athay then unsuccessfully ap¬ 
pealed to the lOth circuit court in Salt 
I ake C ity 

The pnsst lugubrious lequcst was a 
petition by the Salt Lake City Tribune 
and television station KUi v that the fed¬ 
eral couit shbuld break the state's 82- 


GILMORE AT COURT LAST MONTH 



year-old ban on press attendance at ex¬ 
ecutions and let them, the Deseret News 
and two other TV stations cover Gil¬ 
more's death There was a precedent for 
the claim since a Texas court ruled three 
weeks ago that a Dallas television sta¬ 
tion had the tight to film an execution 
at the state prison The judge in Utah 
ruled, however, that the Tnbune and 
KUTV had no paiticular right to cover 
the execution That left Gilmore free to 
assign the five seats granted to him by 
law He gave one of them to Larry Schil¬ 
ler. the entrepreneur who paid S 125,000 
for the rights to his story 

Highlights of Gilmore’s story ap¬ 
peared in the National Enquirer, in¬ 
cluding an interview about his thoughts 
on death and a senes of letters to his 
onetime mistiess. Nicole Barrett 20. 
who has been hospitali/ed ever since 
she joined him in an unsuccessful sui¬ 
cide pact last November On sleepless 
nights in prison Gilmore said be 
has been haunted by ghosts "They’re 
slippery, sneaky, and get tangled in 
your hair like bats demons with 
dirty furry bodies whispering vile things 
creeping, crawling, red-eyed soul¬ 
less beasts They bite and claw, scratch 
and screech 

Souls and Devils. Asked what his 
last thoughts would be just before the fir¬ 
ing squad shoots Gilmore said ' Nicolc 
Just Nicole As foi death itself 'It will 
be familiar, whatever it is There will 
be a few rough seconds a period of ad¬ 
justment There will be souls grasping 
and calling to me I must keep my mind 
singular and strong I know what 1 want, 
and in death you can choose in a way 
that you can’t choose in life ’ Gilmore 
said he believes that he has nad pre¬ 
vious lives, and devils, but this time "I 
don't want to come back ' 

All around the prison. 20 miles south 
ofSalt Lake City security was tight Re¬ 
ligious groups announced plans to hold 
a vigil outside the prison, and the war¬ 
den was worried about the possibility 
that demonstrators might try to storm 
the prison m order to stop the execu¬ 
tion Seveial helicopters were reserved 
by reporters and cameramen, but 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
banned ail aircraft from the area The 
execution site is a closely guarded se 
cret Even the five-man firing squad will 
not know the location until shortly be¬ 
fore the event Afterward, according to 
the plan, a hearse will transport Gil¬ 
more’s bullet-ridden body to a Salt Lake 
City medical center, he requested that 
his vital organs be donated to science 
In the meantime, Gilmore sat in his 
solitary ceil, guarded round the clock, 
answering a foot-high pile of fan mail 
“His mind hasn't chan^,” said his un¬ 
cle, Damico “1 think Gary vnll get what 
he wants " And it still appeared that all 
Oaiy wanted was to finish up Ma.faat 




meal and face a firing squad He was 
not without supporters a Hams poll le- 
ported last week that 71'^ of the coun- 
itry believed that after the nation's dec- 
Vde-long moratorium on capital punish¬ 
ment, Gilmore should be executed 

Intent, Not Impact 

The middle-class Chicago suburb of 
Arlington Heights, III, like many mid¬ 
dle-class suburbs of many turbulent U S 
cities, has a zoning law that forbids 
apartment buildings or any othei form of 
multifamily housing in many parts of the 
village Not entiiety coincidentally, the 
1970 census showed that the town con¬ 
tained 64,857 whites and 27 blacks 

A Roman Catholic religious order, 
the Clerics of St Viator agreed in that 
same year to allow the Metropolitan 
Housing Development Coi p. a nonprof¬ 
it real estate developer, to build 20 two- 
story buildings with 190 apartments for 
low- and moderate-income families on 
15 acres of Us pioperty The village 
board blocked the deal by refusing to re¬ 
zone the site fot multifamily residences 
The M H D c and three blacks eligible 
to live in the project sued Ailington 
Heights on the grounds, among others 
that the refusal to re/one was uncon¬ 
stitutional lacial discrimination 

Last week a five-man majoiity of the 
U S Supreme Court rejected that aigu- 
ment I he court tuled that it was not 
necessarily unconstitutional foi a sub¬ 
urb to refuse to change zoning restric¬ 
tions that in effect bat lacially integrat¬ 
ed low-cost housing piojccls Said 
Justice Lewis Powell for the majority 
‘Official action will not be held uncon¬ 
stitutional solely because it lesults in a 
racially dispiopoitionate impact 
Proof of tactally discriminatory intent 
oi purpose is required to show a vio¬ 
lation of the equal piotection clause' 
The court found no such intent 

The decision was an elaboration of 
a ruling last June. Washington \ Davis 
in which the court set nairowei restric¬ 
tions in judging chaiges of racial dis¬ 
ci imination under the Constitution 
That case involved two black plaintiffs 
who had charged that a test given to po¬ 
lice recruits in Washington D C. was 
disenmmatory because a disproportion¬ 
ate number of blacks flunked The court 
declared then that a plaintiff in such a 
case would have to show "a lacially dis¬ 
criminatory purpose' and not simply ra¬ 
cially unbalanced results 

Surprisingly, Justices William Bren¬ 
nan and Thurgood Marshall, the dis¬ 
senters in Washington v Davis, did not 
quarrel with Justice Powell's interpre¬ 
tation of the Constitution in the Arling¬ 
ton Heights case They dissented solely 
on the ground that it should be returned 
to the lower court to apply that inter¬ 
pretation Observes Georgetown Law 
Professor Jerome Shuman “The new 
decision continues the shift from judg¬ 
ing the effects of discnmmation to as¬ 
sessing the mteat of the zomng laws, and 


intent is far more difficult to prove'' 
Adds the director of a fair-housing or¬ 
ganization "The decision raises the 
standards of proof much higher maybe 
even impossibly high " 

The battle is by no means ovei, how¬ 
ever In a number of areas—New Jer¬ 
sey, for example—similar suits have 
been filed in state courts chaiging that 
restrictive zoning rules violate provi¬ 
sions of state constitutions Not did the 
Supreme Court let Ailington Heights 
—and other white middle-class enclaves 
—off the hook altogether The Justices 
sent the case back to the court of ap¬ 
peals to consider anot hot claim that the 
refusal to re/one violated the federal 
Fair Housing Act of 1968 For some rea¬ 
son the court of appeals had ignored this 
charge, and that, said Justice Powell 
sternly, was "somewhal unorthodox ' 

Meanwhile the black population of 
Arlington Heights has increased—to 
200 

Police for Hire 

At 8 10 on an average night, the two 
police officeis start by signing the log¬ 
book at San Fianciscos Noithern Dis- 
tiict police station They stan the dis¬ 
trict's Clime sheet undergo inspection 
then climb into a black unmarked pa¬ 
trol car and exchange kisses before set¬ 
ting out to work 

What makes Ralph and Linnea 
Grebmeier notable is not just that they 
aie man and wife but that the beat they 
pound IS a family business A member 
of San I lanciscos fiecwhccting ‘Patrol 
Special" unit, Ralph Cuebmeiei paid 
SI 5,000 foi the right to guaid one of the 
citys 62 private patrol sectoA —a two- 
mile-long swath that luns from the 
Golden Gate Budge to Fishermans 
Wharf In return, he and his wife now 
collect $750 per week from 89 clients 

Evet since the gold lush do-it-youi- 
self lawmen have aided the Bay Area's 
ovei taxed gendarmerie by offering ex¬ 
tra protection to merchants and home- 
owners The 1899 city chartei legiti¬ 
mized the freelancers and brought them 
under the official umbiella of the police 
department but kept them in business 


The "Specials" report to local precincts, 
wear regulation blue, carry guns and 
nightsticks They follow all the rules im¬ 
posed on regular cops and wield most 
of their powers—unlike other private se¬ 
curity agents such as the Pinkertons, 
who have to call a policeman if they 
want to make an arrest 

The Specials give customers all 
kinds of services beyond what thp city 
piovides "1 will be on call 24 hours a 
day," declaies Grebmeiei, 37 Clients 
I»y anywhere from $35 a month (foi a 
small family dwelling or retail store) to 
$450 (for a large apartment house) for 
three to six regular nightly inspections 
For an extra fee, the Grebmeiers will 
collect mail on weekends, carry depos¬ 
its to the bank deliver children home 
from the airport or trail along with cli¬ 
ents as bodyguards at $11 50 an hour 

Keeping the Peace Befoie a neo¬ 
phyte Special can sign up a client, he ot 
she spends 98 hours in police tiaining. 
shooting cardboard crooks on the pistol 
lange. learning self-defense and boning 
up on details of police legal piocedure 
Then, after approval by the chief of po 
lice and the police commission, the 
trainee hires on as an apprentice to a 
full-fledged Special, often the officer who 
latei sells him the beat The traditional 
price is ten times the monthly revenue 
from the beat 

The Specials need every bit of their 
training to 'keep the peace In his 15 
years as a freelance cop John Candido, 
outgoing president of the Patrol Special 
Police Officers Association has been 
roughed up, shot in the head and stabbed 
three times Muses Candido I kick 
pimps out of hotels. I break up fights in 
rathole rooming houses f kxik in gar¬ 
bage cans foi bombs I bieak up rapes 
I save old ladies fiom fires, and I walk 
drunks home ’ The Grebmeiers have 
not yet encountered anything so violent 
On a typical Januaiy night they found 
no crime more serious than some dou¬ 
ble-parking by guests at a party at the 
Indonesian consulate In fact during the 
Grebmeiers' fust four months on the job 
their clients have sulTercd only three mi¬ 
nor break-ins They consider that a suc¬ 
cess for law-and-ordcr 


LINNEA * RALPH GREBMEIER OF THE SPECIALS REPORT FOR DUTY 





JOURNAIIST GLORIA EMERSON 


Fury and Intelligence 

WINNERS A LOSERS BATTLES, RETREATS, GAINS, 

LOSSES AND RUINS FROM A LONG WAR 

by GLORIA EMERSON 

406 pages Rondom House $10 95 

Cilona Emerson giabs hold like the 
Ancient Manner With an obsessed eye 
she recalls the war iha‘ Americans lost 
now receding in the collective memory 
—old glossal les of “hooches " lurps 
fraggings and ‘ Numbah Ten ' or. at 
home the Armies of the Night, sheeps 
blood spilled on dial! recoids, Veieians 
Against the Wai hulling their medals 
at the Capitol 

Emerson, 45, first visited Viet Nam 
in 1956. in the days of Oi aham Greene's 
Quiet American She leturned to cover 
the war for the New York 7imev from 
1970 to 1972 Stimetimes in this long 
documentary meditation on the war she 
becomes morally proprietary about Viet 
Nam. brittle with sclf-nghteousness Yet 
that indignation gives hei book—despite 
Its oddly banal title—a fine fury and in¬ 
telligence When stimeone suggests that 
too much has already been done on Viet 
Nam, Emerson replies ‘let the books 
be written, so when all of us are dead a 
long record will exist at least m a few 
Iibianes 

Survivor Numbnoss. The ftan- 
chise she has undertaken is lather gran¬ 
diose- to describe what the nation s 
longest wai did to the American peo¬ 
ple and also in part what it did to the 
Vietnamese For several years Emerson 
ranged widely talking to everyone she 
could find who had been touched by the 
wai veterans, ''athers. mothers, wives 
widows, deseiters. POWs resisters. 
Vietnamese She had long since conclud- 



THE AUTHOR WITH AMERICAN SOLDIERS DURING THE VIET NAM WAR 
"If a guy eah apricots, he is not coming with us " 


cd howevei that most Americans weie lixal diaft boaid in Goidonsville Tenn , 
and still ate—weirdly oblivious to tells Emerson 1 ive died Ifiom here), 
what haiTjjened in Viet Nam Fven the but they weie all volunteers none of 
Kentucky mothei of a boy who came them draftees Isn t that marvelous’’' 
home emotionally Ixint by the wai rt- Billy Graham remaiked A thousand 
maiks “They talk about those 50 000 people are killed every week on Amer- 
boys that were killed thcie but I bet lean highways, and half of these are at- 
half that number would have been killed iribuied to alcohol Where aie the dem- 
if they d been at home, killed in auto- onsirations against alcohol ’ 
mobiles Emerson used to show people li'innets dc losen sweeps back and 
a photograph of a wounded soldier on a foith fiom the postwar U S to wartime 
sttctchei, touching his eyes with his Viet Nam when Emcison was there She 
hands She writes “A lot of people said obseives battle with a clear but horn- 
they had seen it all on \f*A*S*ll and fied eye Sometimes the daik would be 
they were reminded of how much they pierc^ by the flaies which lit up the 
liked ffawkeye. how cute Radar is landscape like a sickly while sun leav- 
In any case asajudge in Icnnessceob- ing small parachutes in the trees that 
serves “people forget—fortunately they hung from the btanches like pale, sleep- 
forget the bad things A former ciA ing bats' She is fascinated by the grunts' 
man concluded vearily ' It bores me. rituals and taboos A certain squad of 
it’s ancient history " Marines, foi example, would never eat 

Sometimes when Emerson ap- the apricots in their C-rations “The day 
proacheu Americans whose husbands or we hit a mine a sergeant ate apricots," 
sons had died in the war, she discov- explained a Private Hobbs “Ifa guy eats 
cred what every cub police reporter finds apricots he is not coming with us” 
- the survivors numbness, an element Americans, she notes, spoke “that cu- 
of blank, nothing much to say All of nous, last, deadly baby talk £ and £ 
the Viet Nam decade, of course, was meant'evade and escape' An attack was 
filled with grotesqueries. wild ricochets expected 

of irony Emerson recalls the case of a Ground Poundors. G i s frequently 
poetic 22-year-old private whose job it detested the Vietnamese, but loved the 
was to compose elaborate—and totally dogs of that pulverizsed country They 
fictitious—battle citations foi senior of- gave them names like Dink, Gook. Slut, 
ficers who wished to leave Viet Nam Pimp and Trouble A Saigon shopkeeper 
with a Silver Star The secretary of a who made plaques for Americans to 



send back to “the world” was appalled 
by (he names they found for their units. 
Jungle Eaters or Ground Pounders or 
^Ita Death Dealers “Really,” she said, 
Americans] are crazy ” 

Unhke many mdignant writers on 
Viet Nam, Emerson tnes for balance in 
giving space to a number of Americans 
who supported the war A father in Troy, 
N Y, told her “My son gave his hfe 
hghUng for freedom And I say this, and 
I wrote It to Ray in Viet Nam Where 
you stand, there stands America Where 
an American boy stands, there stands 
freedom ” The author leans more to¬ 
ward Graham Greene's verdict in The 
Qutet American “Such innocence is a 
form of msamty ” Deadpan, she quotes 
a plaque that some U S officers chose 
to send home—a slightly modified ver¬ 
sion of Kipling s poem called “Epitaph” 


And the end ofthe fight i v a 
tombstone white 
With the name of the late 
deceased. 

And the epitaph dreat 

4 Fool lies here 

Who tued to hurtle the East 


lance Morrow 


The Philosopher’s Stone 

MORTAL LESSONS NOTES ON THE ART OF 
SURGERY 

by RICHARD SELZER 

219 pages Simon & Schuster $8 95 

Would-be suigeons aie required to 
study Clay's Anatomy before walking 
into the operating iixjm They ought to 
study Mortal lessons as assiduously 
Medical texts can only teach the 
location of the internal organs and ex¬ 
plain the techniques of surgery Rich- 


WOOOCUT OF AN EARLY ANATOMY LESSON 




“Knowledge is of two kinds; 
we know a subject ourselves 
or we know where we can 
get information upon Itr 

Samuel Johnson 1709— 1784 
Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get m touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sdes office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 
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ard Sel/er forces physicians to think 
about the morality of medicine—and to 
search for meaning in the rituals of an 
art “at once murderous, painful heal¬ 
ing and full of love ' 

Seller is hardly the first M D to ru¬ 
minate about the scalpel Rabelais. Che¬ 
khov. William Carlos W'llliams. C61ine. 
and more recently William Nolen have 
written moving accounts of their med¬ 
ical careers But few have examined the 
surgical art with such fervor and con¬ 
cern Some doctors deplore the body's 
limitations Selrer celebrates them “It 
IS the flesh alone that counts,' he be¬ 
gins “In the recesses of the body I search 
for the philosopher's stone " 

The authoi s prose style is some¬ 
times clouded by a purple hue. but his in¬ 
sights are as clear as those in Leisis 
Thomas’ Lives of a Cell In one chapter 
Sel/er defines the heart as 'purest the¬ 
atre throbbing in its cage palpably 
as any nightingale It quickens in re¬ 
sponse to our emotions And all the 
while we feel it hear it. even—we. its 
stage and its audience “ The Iivet is that 
“great maroon snail,' of whose existence 
one IS hardly aware until it malfunc¬ 
tions No wave of emotion sweeps it 
Neithei music nor mathematics gives it 
pause in its appointed tasks " The au¬ 
thor IS as wry and bemused when he de¬ 
scribes bones, the digestive tract or a 
kidney stone, this small piece of grav¬ 
el ' in Pascal's phrase that could bring 
down Olivci Cromwell and alter the 
course of histoiy 

Sel/ei a faculty member at the Yale 
University Medical Schixi! can be en¬ 
tertaining. even whimsical, when he dis¬ 
cusses baldness or Homo sapiens' his¬ 
tone love affair with alcohol But there 
IS no drollery in his discussions of life's 
end 1 ike a man describing an old col¬ 
league. Selzer watches death at work 
‘You do not die all at once' observes 
the surgeon Some tissues live on for 
minutes even hours giving still their lit¬ 
tle cellular shiieks. molecular echoes of 
the agony of the whole cot pus There 
are outposts where clusters of cells yet 
shine besieged little lights blinking in 
the advancing darkness Doomed sol- 
dieis they battle on Until Death has se¬ 
cured the piemises all to itself ' 

L ike the cells about which he writes 
the essayist battles on. seatching not 
only for the sources of the body’s ills 
but for the fai more elusive thing that 
theologians call the soul He recognises 
ultimately that the Citail he seeks is less 
likely to be round in flood-lit opeiatmg 
looms than in the darkness of the mind 
It IS not the surgeon who is God s dai- 
ling concludes Sel/et ' It is the poet 
who heals with his words stanches the 
flow of blood, stills the rattling breath 
applies poultice to the scalded flesh “ 
This poet-surgeon writes he says 
because he wishes to be a doctor His 
colleagues should take heed Monal 
Ije^soni, will not make any surgeon a bet¬ 
ter technician, but it just might make 
him a healer Potmr Stohr 


TMHM VICTOR 



AUTHOR-MARINER STERLING HAYDEN 


The Cruel Sea 

VOYAGE 

by STERLING HAYDEN 
700 pages Putnam $12 95 

It IS not hard to find fault with this 
voluminous fit si novel of brutality at sea 
Joseph Conrad and lohn Dos Passes, 
writing in shifts, might have been able 
to handle i^s alternating themes the 
c>ppression of sailors duiing a perilous 
veyage from New York around Cape 
Hoin to San Francisco and the near 
dissolution of U S society into class war 
pieceding the piesidential election of 
1896 The tiist 50 pages show that Au¬ 
thor Steiling Hayden, movie stai turned 
wiitei has little hope of bringing his 
bixik undet aitistic contiol 

Full-rigged Monster Yet by the 
last chaptei even a skeptical reader 
should have a fan measure of respect 
for the author The core of his novel is 
a good cautionary tale and it is clear 
that Hayden who in 1963 wrote Wan- 
dete» a nonfiction account of his mar¬ 
itime adventutes is no stranger to the 
sea It IS in the explications of bygone 
politics and economics that his Voyage 
IS becalmed for long periods Happily, 
the same does not hold true for the foui - 
masted bark Neptune's Cat The steel¬ 
hulled vessel beats around the Horn 
with a cargo of smoldering coal Its 
crew, as was customai y is a forecastle 
full of alcoholics, shanghaied by wa- 
terfiont "crimps ’ Kidnaping of able- 
bodied seamen was a routine necessity 
Hayden reports wages were SI a day 
and the hard-driving officers were li¬ 


censed bullies who regularly committed 
mayhem and murder 

The Car is populated with a stan¬ 
dard cast—tyrants and victims familiar 
to viewers of the Late Show Its cap-' 
tain, “Irons” Saul Pendleton, is a bit less 
bestial than the average, but the man- 
slaughtenng first mate. Otto Lassiter, is 
one of nature’s full-rigged monsters The 
mate is more than a Caliban thrown m 
by the author for dramatic effect, as 
Hayden makes cleai. such men were in¬ 
deed sought out by captains, and prized 
for then lethal efiiciency 

Outrage rises from the men—and 
from the prose—and it continually 
buoys Voyage Hayden is offended that 
things as splendid as ships, and the sea 
they sail on, aie polluted by avarice Yet 
for a moralist with a case to make, he 
slays commendably free of melodiama 
and polemic It is cleai that his seamen 
need to unite, but the oiganizers in the 
book aie ineffective, and there is no vac¬ 
uous optimism, a seafarers union can- « 
not (and did not) miraculously end greed 
oi biutality 

The novel s heft and subject suggest 
a routine costume epic But stripped of 
Its ornaments. Voyage is m fact a rath¬ 
er somber study of the human condi¬ 
tion The story s most fully drawn sea¬ 
man, a seething 50-year-old giant 
named Harwar, plans to dynamite Cat 
after it reaches the States In the book s 
terms, the scheme seems justifiable 
Harwai is sliong and though he is an al¬ 
coholic he has been off the sauce for 
seven months He stays sober foi neat¬ 
ly two weeks more in San F rancisco as 
he waits to wreck the vessel But Hay¬ 
den IS a lueful realist and the books 
conclusion allows no lomantic ven¬ 
geance The gieat evil ship still floats 
Harwar is stony drunk and he and his 
dreams of social justice drift off on the 
tidal rip John Show 
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Livilig legends 

Meet the Europeans on their own 
ground Visit their palaces Watch their 
parades Here is a splendour founded 
on a past And there’s no time like 
the present To go there with Thai 
Wing your way from Australia and the 
Orient to seven capital cities of Europe 
Experience the smiling Royal Orchid 
Service of Thai The legendary way to fly 


Beautiful Thai 







Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Countr]^ 
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Momdie peiqrie^iiio 
madepunctiialityposdl^. ‘ 


Building an airline of 
KLM's standing requires a 
special kind of dedication 
Like making a point of being 
punctual A qualify that's very, 
much part of the Dutch. 

It was Christiaan Huygenai 
after all, who gave it real sig¬ 
nificance - when he invented 
the spring balance that made 
timepieces transportable 
A creation without which lif^'' 
IS inconceivable Or air travel 
for that matter And one that 
illustrates that singular Dutch 
ability for doing things well. 
As you’ll discover when you 
fly KLM You'll find your trust 
sincerely reciprocated With 
efficiency, punctualness and 
friendly understanding 

For that is the way the 
people of Holland are People 
whose involvemei it make KU 
a big, reliable, international 
airline As your travel ^ 
agent will confirm 
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Backyard Truths 

To the Editors 

Thank you for finally exposing the 
aboriginal situation here IJan 10] I've 
lived in the outei suburbs of Melbourne 
all my life, and we have never had an ab¬ 
original family living in out neighboi- 
hood I thought this was because aborig¬ 
ines would rather live m the outback 
and follow a nomadic type of life It 
wasn't until 1 was in high school that I 
learned the tiuth The whites didn't 
want what they called "boo/ing abos" 
m their neighborhood 

It is ironic that we so oppose the ra¬ 
cial conflicts in the U S and in South 



Afiica and neglect our own natives 

So my message to my fellow Aus¬ 
tralians is start cleaning up racism in 
ourow'n backyard 

Lxtune Nelson 
Kealha ViUane Vulotta Ausualm 

If Australians did not care foi other 
races we would not have opened oui 
d(x>rs to so many other nationalities We 
certainly would not have contiibuted 
millions of dollars to undeveloped coun¬ 
tries However our charity should also 
begin at home and our aborigines can 
claim ptiority ovct out assistance to oth¬ 
er nations 

If youi magazine can offei some con 
structive ideas of how we can help to as¬ 
similate the aborigines or ensure their 
welfaie and happiness in their natural 
enviionment, we would appicciatc them 
more than we do yout criticism 

T PiineU 
Melhouine Ausnahu 

In fairness to white Australians, I. 
as an Asian of fairly dark hue. must say 
I have never run into any discrimination 
» based on color 

Lighteenth and 19th centuiy atti¬ 
tudes of Luropean settlers to a race as 
primitive as the aborigine were not ob¬ 


viously worse than, say, in Africa The 
full realization of the impact of Euro¬ 
pean settlement and mores upon these 
primitives has come but recently 

The aborigines of both pure and 
mixed blood are not unanimous in ask¬ 
ing for what needs to be done for their 
race now, and in my opinion there ex¬ 
ists much bewilderment and consider¬ 
able good will among white Austrabans, 
which should lead ere long to better race 
relations and the aborigines “finding 
themselves” as only they can do 

A Penes 

Vermont, Victoria, Australia 

Aborigines are still dispossessed no 
matter what Minister Ian Viner says 
Tederal governments avoid the impli¬ 
cations of Senator Neville Bonner’s mo¬ 
tion, which called for the Senate to ac¬ 
cept the fact that the indigenous people 
of Australia were in possession of this 
entire nation prior to 1788 and urged 
the Austialian government to introduce 
legislation to compensate the aboiigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders for dispos¬ 
session of their land Returning land on 
a piecemeal basis to a few of our people 
will not solve many of the problems con¬ 
nected with Lutopean colonization, dis¬ 
possession, massaciesand settlement 
Aborigines need Commonwealth 
measuies so that tribes in each state may 
elect their own regional governments in 
Older to have opportunities—adminis¬ 
trative cultural and economic—for self- 
determination with real authoiity 
David R Attdeison, National Abonginal 
Con sultative Committee <N 4C C) 
Mildioa, Victoria Australia 


A Great Tijogedy 

If the black-lung disease and the 
continuing mine disasters do not impress 
anyone, the ever increasing oil tanker 
spills IJan 101 have established them¬ 
selves as a great environmental trage¬ 
dy Soonei or later we have to realize 
that under well-controlled conditions, 
atomic fuel is environmentally the most 
acceptable source of energy today Any 
further reliance on the present “super¬ 
tanker mentality' is not only dangerous 
to the enviionment but, from the na¬ 
tional security standpoint, foolhardy 

James Scott, M D 
Streator, III 

All tankers operating within 200 
miles of the U S coastline should pro¬ 
ceed only in convoys supervised by a 
U S Coast Guard vessel 

Rohett tv Reynolds 
Centerville, Mass 

Those tankers breaking up off our 
coasts are there because 1) we want to 
spare our prairies from coal mines, 2) 
we want to spare our descendants from 
radioactivity, 3) we want to spare our¬ 
selves extra costs per gallon 

Somehow, we're going to have to 
stop this sparing, or we can change those 


lines to “from sea to oily sea,” while 
poorer countries fall banknipt trying to 
compete with us for OPEC's treasures 

Richard^Louis Grosse * 
Savannah, Ga 


Word Games 

1 am happy to hear there is a group 
dedicated to playing with language, 
"Perverbs and Snowballs” IJan 10] 

Out favorite family perverb was as¬ 
sembled by my husband when, after he 
had trailed in a game for a long time, 
his luck changed and he moved out 
ahead Quoth he “The worm is on the 
other foot ” 

Anne B Schneider 
Blairstown, NJ 

Time wounds all heels 

Vytautas Izbtckas 
Westwood Mass 

O **- 

to 
see 
more 
poets 
devise 
unusual 
formulas 

Peter Joseph Daly 
Pearl Rtver, N Y 


A Strong Papacy 

For centuiies the Roman Catholic 
Church has seen theologians like Hans 
Kung come and go IJan 3| A strong pa¬ 
pacy has always defended the oi thodoxy 
of the faith 

Why is Kung allowed to retain his 
Roman Catholic priesthoixl and his pro- 
fcssoiship at Tubingen'' Is Paul VI fid¬ 
dling while the Church of Rome bums' 
(Mrs ) Catherine M Roder s 
Cleveland 

The massive denials and rejections 
of historic Christianity contained in this 
book automatically disqualify Kung 
from senous consideration by the Chris¬ 
tian community Christianity’s only rec¬ 
ognized .authority throughout the cen¬ 
turies IS the Scriptures To reject them 
1 $ like rejecting the U S Constitution 

Walker W Means 
Heber Springs, Ark 


Why Take Qiances? 

Your aiticle on birth control [Jan 
10] goes around Robin Hood's barn for 
an answer to the birth control problem 
Why take chances with pills, vaccines, 
etc, when a vasectomy in males and ty- ,, 
ing of fallopian tubes in females ends 
the problem quickly and finally'' 

NR Vance 
Nashville 


Address Letters to tims letters, Time & Life 
Buitdms. 3-6, 2 chome Ohlemachi, Chiyodeku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 



MARKET WEEK 


^ On a volume of 123,003,980 shams, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 56 15, down 69 for ^e 
week ending Jan 21. 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
962 43, down 9 73 Standard A Poor's 
300 stock index was 103 32, down 69 
Among significant N Y S t stocks 
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torn. To James Taylor, 29, and Car- 
ly Smon, 32, of pop fame their second 
child and first son. in Manhattan Name 
Beiuamin Simon The birth was tape-re¬ 
corded and preserved on Polaroid film 
• 

Diad. Gary M Gilmore. 36. convict¬ 
ed murderer who was the first Amer¬ 
ican to be executed in nearly a decade, 
shot by a finng squad, at the State Pris¬ 
on, Point of the Mountain, Utah (see 
The Law) 

■ 

Died. Yuri Soloviev, 36, one of the 
world's leading ballet dancers, of a gun¬ 
shot wound (apparently by his own 
hand), outside Lenmgrad Soloviev's ex¬ 
uberant grace and bnlliant interpreta¬ 
tion of classic roles won him fans not 
only in the USSR but in the West, 
where he toured with Lemngrad's Ki¬ 
rov Ballet Although he lack^ the pas¬ 
sionate dynamism of Rudolf Nureyev or 
Mikhail Baryshnikov's transparent, ef¬ 
fortless style, some critics bebeved that 
he was fully the equal of those filmed So¬ 
viet emigr^ as a premier danseur 
■ 

Diad. Ekzemal Byedic, 60, Premier 
of Yugoslavia, in a plane crash, near Sa¬ 
rajevo, Yugoslavia The son of Moslem 
shopkeepers. Bqedic joined the Commu¬ 
nist Youth Movement and in World 
War II fought the Nans as a member 
of Tito's Partisans He became a poli¬ 
tician in his native Bosnia-Herzegovma. 
and was appointed Piime Minister by 
President Tito m 1971 
■ 

Died. Real Admiral Daniel V Gal¬ 
lery (ret). 75, valorous World War II 
earner commander after a long illness, 
m Bethesda, Md While commanding 
the escort carrier U S S Guadalcanal in 
1944. Gallery captured and took in tow 
a German submanne off the coast of 
French West Africa, it was the first en¬ 
emy warship to be so nabbed by the U S 
Navy on the high seas since 1815 
■ 

Died. Carl Zuckmayer. 80, German 
playwright and satirist who wrote the 
screenplay for The Blue Angel, the 1929 
film that made Marlene Dietiich a star 
m Visp, Switrerland Son of a Rhenish 
cork manufacturer, Zuckmayer won a 
pocketful of medals m World War 1. 
then turned to wnting His immensely 
popular comedy about Prussian milita¬ 
rism. The Captain of Koepentek (1931) 
in which a shoemaket is able to take 
command of a town simply because he 
dons an army captain's uniform, earned 
Nazi wrath After fleeing Hitler in 
1933. Zuckmayer eventually settled on 
a farm m Vermont and wrote The Dev¬ 
il's General, a black-bile drama attack¬ 
ing the Nazi high command W^en Ger¬ 
many collapsed, he returned to Europe 
to ccMnpile his affectionate, good-hu¬ 
mored jmhioirB, A Part of Myself 


Esperanga 

^though his native language 
IS Portuguese, he doesn’t 
understand the word 
“esperanga ” Maybe It's 
because he’s never had any. 
The word means hope 

Help Project HOPE give 
him hope Who cares how 
he pronounces it 
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Early Iasi week, when TlMi. Correspondent Strobe Talbott ar¬ 
rived at the Old Senate Office Building to interview Walter Mondale 
for this week's cover story, the Mondale offices were a madhouse 
Staff members rushed about among packing cases and furniture piled 
high with papeis, pieparmg to move to Mondale's new vice-pres- 
idential offices The Vice Piesident-elect himself still three days away 
from his Inauguration, was typically rela\ed amid the pandemoni¬ 
um, sitting in his shirtsleeves with his feet on a desk, puffing petiod- 
ically on a cigar through the half-hour talk When it came time for 
pictures, though, the Minnesotan became more formal “Understand¬ 
ably self-conscious about his new image as a statesman.'' reported Tal¬ 
bott. he insisted upon putting away his cigar, tying his necktie and 
putting on his suit coat befoie being photographed " 

Talbott, who reported from East Europe and Moscow before be¬ 
coming White House correspondent two years ago. will be covering 
the Vice Piesident s unusual diplomatic mission So will many other 



CORRESPONDENT STROBE TALBOTT A FRIEND 


louinalists rheie has been so much p'ess interest in the tup ' lal- 
bolt noted. * that the White House will have to charter a sciMialc 
plane foi newspeople Previous Vice Presidents have been accom¬ 
panied on their foreign trips by only a handful of leporters ” 

Oihe* TIMI correspondents in Euiope and Asia who filed fot 
this week s cover story confiimed that interest abioad is also high 
But thcie seemed to be some confusion about the leligious back¬ 
ground of the Cartel Administiation Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stcwail found that Japanese officials asked over and over what it 
means to be “born again '—though it was Cartel, not Mondale, who 
made that icligious experience famous And in Italy. Rome Bureau 
Chief Jordan Bonfante discovered that a closer acquaintance with 
Mondalc will be useful for some politicians Cabled Bonfante ‘ One 
C ommunist official said to me, ‘As a Catholic Mondale should be bet¬ 
ter able to undci stand the subtleties of the Italian situation ''' 
Mondalc. as it happens, is a Pteshytciian 
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A Guide to This Week^s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 6. America’s newly installed Vice Pres¬ 
ident Walter Mondale has been dispatched to six countries 
this week, to gather the views of America s leading alhes on 
several issues facing the Western alliance He is also expect- 
wed to lay the groundwork for an economic summit some time 
, nhis spring‘One important message Mondale does bear is 
Jimmy Carter's concern over nuclcai proliferation Carter 
has called for a moratorium on the sale of nuclear enrich¬ 
ment and reprocessing plants During his stopover in Japan, 
Mondalc and Japanese oflicials are expected to discuss Ja¬ 
pan’s growing trade surpluses and Cartel’s intention to cut 
back the American military presence in South Korea 

THE UNITED STATES: p, 22 Jimmy Carier has set a new 
tone in Washington The new Piesident seems determined 
to display a quiet strength while also maintaining a sym¬ 
bolic closeness to the peviple I he quintessence of Carter s ap- 
piuach was perhaps best summarized by a single line in his 
Inaugural Addresv of last week “I have no new dream to 
set forth today, but rather ui ge a fresh faith in the old dream' 
As if to emphasize that Americans should tighten their fam¬ 
ily ties. Carter kept his nine-year-old daughter Amy with 
him during many of the Inaugural festivities 

^ THE WORLD: p, 12. Indiia Candhi surprised friend and 
foe alike when she freed Opposition Leadei Moraiji Desai 
and called foi pailiamentary elections in March Het tim¬ 
ing appeared flawless, following two bumpci harvests and 
swelling grain reserves Mrs Gandhi’s party is expected to 
win handily, even though four opposition parties havejoined 
in a united front with a single slate of candidates 
p. 15. Cano. Alexandria. Suez and even some small Egyp¬ 
tian towns were beset by the worst noting Egypt has seen 
in 25 years A precipitous inciease in food prices, occa¬ 
sioned by cutbacks in government subsidies, sparked the 
iiots, which took the lives of at least 47 people Premier 
Mamdouh Salem later suspended the pnee increases, but 
the noting underscored Egypt’s serious economic problems 
p, 16. Guerrillas operating along Thailand’s border have be¬ 
come bolder in recent months Their numbers have been 
swelled by student leftists who fled Bangkok last fall aftet 
^ the military seized power The insurgents arc said to con- 
' trol onlv about 100 villages, but nearly 10% of Thailand s 
population now lives in “contested” regions, which the gov¬ 
ernment rules by day and the guerrillas by night 
p. 19. Colonial tactics are likely to be self-defeating, a les¬ 
son that the Biitish offtcials of Sime Darby, a rubber and 
pabn-otl conglomerate m Malaysia, have ruefully learned 

jttttr MMiMvst m? 


Disagieement over appointments to fill three vacancies on 
the twelve-member board of directors provoked a proxy fight 
that forced the British chairman to resign He was replaced 
by a formei Finance Minister of Malaysia 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 45. The American drink. Pep- 
si-Cola IS rapidly gaining popularity in the Soviet Union 
Pepsi already outsells Russia's native soft drink Baikal in 
aicas where both are distributed Vacationers in the Black 
Sea resorts have also taken to a tall drink comixised of 
vodka and Pepsi-Cola in equal parts 

LAW: p. 46. The death by hring squad of Gary Gilmore 
last week was the first execution in the United Stales since 
1%7 Other executions may follow now that the U S Su- 
picme Couit has upheld the constitutionality of capital pun¬ 
ishment under certain restricted circumstances 

SPORT: p. 34. Boxing Promoici Don King who staged 
many of Muhammad Ah’s bouts, has devised a new gim¬ 
mick Last week he staged six tights on the deck of an Amer¬ 
ican aircraft carrier Under the watchful eye of TV cam¬ 
eras. th^ pugilists slugged It out as King sought to ignite 
interest in relatively unknown boxers A leading television 
network paid $1 5 million for the right to televise the fights 

MEDICINE: p. 40. Scientists have isolated the bacterium 
that apparently brought on the mysterious deaths of 29 peo¬ 
ple following an American Legion convention in Philadel¬ 
phia last summei The oflending miciobe apparently caused 
a pneumonia-like disease Little is known about how and 
wheie the bacterium grows oi how it is transmitted 

RELIGION: p. 51. An estimated 10 million people plunged 
into the chilly »vaters at the sacred confluence of the Gan¬ 
ges and Yamuna rivers at Allahabad last week as Hin¬ 
duism s Kumbh Mela festival reached a high point The 
festival offers Hindus the chance to tetminate the cycle of re¬ 
incarnation and attain salvation after death This years 
Kumbh Mela bears a special significance because. acx;ord- 
ing to some holy men the sun moon and stars arc in the 
same configuration as at the creation of the woi Id 

BOOKS: p. 56. Three new books explore the nature and dy¬ 
namics of terrorism, one of the 20th century s most wor¬ 
risome blights In Gueinlla Historian Waltci L.icqueur 
notes that terrorism has become a multinational enterpiisc 
A tenorisl act may be planned in West Germanv by Pal¬ 
estinian Arabs, then executed in Israel by tciionsts who 
were recruited in Japan and supplied with Soviet-made 
weapons that were acquired in Italy 





DIPLOMACY/COVER STORY 

Carter’s Right-Hand Man Hits the Road 


WaUtnif in li'ashingion's ihiU win- 
tri air for Inaugiitation cetemonies to 
begin last week (Jerald Ford and Wal- 
tei I 'Fntz > Mondale exchanged a hit 
of carnal smalt talk / don t envy you 
the trip said hold le/etnng to the ex¬ 
hausting \ix-nation joiiincs on which the 
new f'lce Pi endent was about to emhai k 
Replied Mondale Ihei ve got a bed in 
theie I hope Oh yes lauithed Foid 
I Inis assunng Mondale that An Fone 
Fwo indeed came equipped with a pluie 
to catch up on shut-eve between stops 
Can you sleep on a plane^’ asked Paid 
Said Mondale I m going to find out 

In the town huuwa of Georgetown 
and the hotels along Connecticut Av¬ 
enue most of newly official Washington 
was still recovering from the Inaugura¬ 
tion bash eailier last week as Waltei 
Mondale began his extraordinaiy co- 
starring role as Vice Piesident m the 
Cartel Administration Aftei sprinting 
through a series of last-minute biiehngs 
at his Senate office Mondale was 
whisked off to Andrews Air horce Base 
in suburban Maryland There for the 
first time, he boarded his jetliner, a spe¬ 
cially outfitted blue and silver Boeing 
707 that IS likely to become his second 
home in the years ahead Along with a 
catefully selected team of experts from 


the National Security Council, the State 
and Tieasury departments and the Pen¬ 
tagon Montale then jetted off on his 
ten-day jouiney atound the globe The 
mission to demonstrate to key allies in 
Western Europe and Japan that while 
hewing to a fundamental continuity in 
US foreign policy. President Jimmy 
Carter nonetheless intends to bring a 
new style and a perceptibly changed em¬ 
phasis to U S diplomacy 

In the pnxiess. Mondale is also dem¬ 
onstrating his own status as Carters 
right-hand man a rare exception to the 
U S tradition that Vice Presidents arc 
to be seen at ceremonial occasions but 
rarely heatd in the inner councils where 
policy IS made Mondale aides point out 
with pride that never before has a Vice 
President taken on a substantial foreign 
assigi.-nent before the Secretary of State 
or the President himself had fiist tested 
the waters overseas 

Europe's Viows. Mondale's itiner¬ 
ary calls for a first stop in Brussels be¬ 
cause as an aide explained, “we want¬ 
ed to begin on a multilateral note “ The 
Vice President will confer in the Bel¬ 
gian capital not only with officials of 
NATO but also with those of the Euro¬ 
pean Community From there his sched¬ 
ule will take htm in rapid succession to 
Bonn, Berlin (where he will reiterate 


U S commitment to residents of the 
westein sector of that long-divided city), 
Rome London, Parisand.at week send. 
Tokyo In every capital, the Vice Pres¬ 
ident plans to do more listening and 
questioning than talking "I'm coming 
to Stan a dialogue. Mondale told TiMi 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who is 
accompanying him on the journey “I 
want to hear from our friends in Eu¬ 
rope and Japan what they think should 
be done on a whole range of issues The 
spint IS one of consultation, not direc¬ 
tion '' But Mondale emphasized that his 
mission IS no mere courtesy call The 
new Administration is anxious to give 
this chance to Europeans to express 
their views on what American policies 
should be in key areas before hard and 
binding decisions that affect them arc 
made m Washington 

This consultative approach is in de¬ 
liberate contrast with the style used by 
Henry Kissinger Carter aides, includuig 
National SecuriU Adviser Zbigniew 
Brrennski, believe that whatever Kis¬ 
singer's successes in balance of power di¬ 
plomacy with Moscow and Peking, they 
were achieved at the expense of smooth 
relations with traditional allies and the 
developing Third World Kissinger, 
some feel, concentrated too obsessively 
—and secretly—on East-West strategic 





“Kissinger wasn’t about to tell us what 
was said in Moscow It was a natural, un¬ 
fortunate consequence of the way he 
^privileged the relationship with the 
‘U S S R ’’ That is why Mondale will le* 
peatedly stress in European capitals that 
the new Administration in Washington 
plans to give equal priority to the two is¬ 
sues that so ui gently concern the foi- 
merly slighted groups the ominously 
slow economic recovery of the majot in 
dustnal demociacies, and the stalled 
North-South dialogue between the i ich 
and poor nations of the world Mondalc 
will emphasl^e another change that is 
calculated to please U S allies In his 
highly personali7cd conduct of foreign 
policy Kissinger sometimes neglected 
incipient crises- those in Cypius and 
Angola, for example-that blew up in 
the face of an unprepared U S Mon¬ 
dalc will make cleat that ftom now on 
U S foieign policy le-sponsibiliiy will be 
shatcd and delegated to a much greatei 
estent than III lecent years Inshoit the 
Caitei team will try to consiilidate Kis- 
smgei s gams while Icaining fiom his 
mistakes 

Bevond those bioad gcncialitics 
Mondale throughout his mission will 
zero III on specific issues and questions 
\s the Vice Ptcsidcnl noted beioic leav¬ 
ing 'Wc veiy much want to avoid a 
trip based )ust on ainmsphciics Wc have 
some things we want to woik on ’ 

Economic Miasma The most im- 
poitant of those things is an agenda foi 
the economic summit meeting of Com¬ 
mon Market countries the IIS .ind 
Japan that was oioposed m IJecember 
by l-rench President Valeiy Giscaid 
d'l staing foi next spring The site for 
the meeting is still not settled since the 
Japanese began vying with the British 
foi the privilege of acting as host But 
all sides have agiced m principle that it 
IS time tor anothci lound m the senes 
of simimits that began at Rambouillct 
1 laiicc m 1975 and convened again in 
Puerto Rici> last June i m not bring¬ 
ing an agenda. Mondale said at the out¬ 
set of his joui ncy although we do have 
some suggestions about what ought to 
be discussed ’ Yet as he leapfiogs aciiiss 
Europe the Vice Piesidcnt will have 
moie questions than answcis foi allied 
leaders Por example how should Wash¬ 
ington impiove the cooidination of eco¬ 
nomic policy with Western luiopc’ 
Should the emphasis be on strengthen 
ing ties between the U S and the Com¬ 
mon Market oi should a broadci orga¬ 
nization like the 24-membei Organiza¬ 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in Pans be used for this 
puipose * How much lime and elfor' 
should economic summitry consume 
anyway, given the mediocre results of 
the past two meetings’’ For their part, 
European leaders aie generally encour 
aged by Carter’s plans to pump an extra 
$30 billion into the U S economy over 
the next two years But they will press 
Mondale for the new Administration’s 



longer-term intentions convinced that 
only U S leadership can extract the 
West fioni Us economic miasma Not 
for two decades has much of the Con¬ 
tinent been quite so dependent on the 
U S foi Its economic health The sad 
tact IS that countiics like Biitain 
france Italy, S|)aii) and Pouugal can¬ 
not affoid to stimulate then lagging 
economies wihout tiiggeiing moie in¬ 
flation and higher iiadcdeficits Asa ic 
suit the o t (' i> IS uiging a dclibctale 
desynchionizatioii ’ of policies--expan¬ 
sion in the H S West Germany and 


mg IS planned in Bcigiadc and given 
the ciackdown on dissidents in several 
nations of the fastern BIik it promises 
to turn into a bitter f ast-West slanging 
match “To the extent possible’ says 
Mondale ‘ we just want to begin a di¬ 
alogue leading up to the Belgrade meet¬ 
ing so that we re all on the same wave 
length ■■ The Vice Piesidcnt also wants 
to know just what allied oi U S initia¬ 
tives Burppeans would welcome to get 
the stalemated talks on a mutual pro¬ 
gram of balanced force teduclioiis going 
once again at a time when the Soviet mil- 


lapaii and continued belt light¬ 
ening in the othci nations The 
siiatcgv behind this plan is to 
stimulate demand foi im(iorib 
in the strongei count!les 
thereby creating moie c'iders 
foi industry in the wcakci ones 
It would also serve to lessen 
the dangeious divergence in 
overall economic peiloimancc 
among the industrialized na¬ 
tions a ttend that is thieaten- 
ing especially the fragile edi¬ 
fice of the Luiopcan C onimu- 
nity Indeed as Mondale is 
learning tuioiie’s economic 
ttoubics dating fiom the oil cri¬ 
sis three years ago have 
churned up hidden social ptob- 
lems that aie contributing to a 
growing pifiitical instability 
Beyond economics Mon¬ 
dale IS also set to probe into 
the sensitive area of I asi-Wcsi 
relations What kind of US 
policy would be most welcome 
in Western Europe MondaU 
wants to know, with icgaid to 
the Mirscow-sponsored vonfer- 
ence on security and ctxiper- 
ation’ During the picsidential 
election campaign President 
Carter repeatedly criticized the 
Helsinki accoid as tixi advan¬ 
tageous to the Soviet Union 
This Spnng a follow-up meet- 











itary buildup is causing deep and grow¬ 
ing concern in Allied capitals 

As for NATO, Mondale, like every 
other high-level American official, will 
promise strong U S support while in¬ 
quiring politely whethet the Europeans 
might not feel obliged to share more of 
the financial burden or at least tefiain 
from the temptation to cut defense bud¬ 
gets m hard times His talks with NAIO 
Secretary-Geneial Joseph Luns are 
bound to include the Cyptus dispute, 
which has alienated both Turkey and 
Greece from the U S to the point where 
an incoming Administration official de- 
scnbes the southern flank of the NATO 
alliance as 'just about dead in the wa- 
tei " Since the Demociatic Party is a 
stronghold of the so-called Greek lobby 


on Capitol Hill, Carter’s election was 
greeted with undiluted py m Athens and 
muted alarm in Ankara Mondale is un¬ 
der instructions to put out the word 
quickly that the Carter Admmistration 
is determined to repair U S ties with 
both Greece and Turkey 

Nuclear iMeratorium. On one mat¬ 
ter Mondale is carefully reticent the 
subject of so-called Euro-Communism 
and the threat of Communist participa¬ 
tion m democratic governments in Italy 
and. somewhat more remotely in 
France The Vice President wants to re¬ 
frain from laying down an Amencan 
line if only because he feels that Kis¬ 
singer's dire warnings in the past were 
resented by many Europeans as unwar¬ 
ranted pressure and were, in any case, 


fiitile But Mondale will speak out 
strongly for new mtemational agree¬ 
ments on nuclear nonproliferation In 
West Germany and France, the Con¬ 
tinent’s two mapr exporters of nuclear 
technology, Mondale is hkely to echo 
Carter on a voluntary moratonum on 
the sale or purchase of nuclear enrich¬ 
ment and reprocessing plants 

Weeks before Mondale was assigned 
his mission, Belgian Premier Leo Tmde- 
mans, author of the much discussed but 
little heeded Tmdemans report on how 
to mvigorate the European Community, 
complained that he had been rebuffed 
in his proposal for European nations to 
decide together what to raise at their 
first encounter with the new Adminis¬ 
tration In Tmdemans’ view, a joint ap- 


‘I Wasn’t Interested in a Ceremonial Job’ 


Missions abroad are hardly a new 
assignment for U S Vice Presidents In 
the decades since World War 11 the men 
next in line to the U S presidency have 
become world travelers but they seldom 
served as much more than ceremonial 
stand-ins Lyndon Johnson s most mem¬ 
orable trip for President John Kennedy 
was a journey to Asia dunng which be 
invited an impoverished Pakistani cam¬ 
el driver to visit the U S Hubert Hum- 
phiey as L B J's stand-in, found him¬ 
self showing the flag at the 1967 
inauguration of Nguyen Van Thieu as 
President of South ''let Nam Nelson 
Rockefcllei traveled overseas frequently 
but impotently. sometimes to bury foi- 
eign leaders (King Faisal, Chiang Kai- 
shek Fiancisco Ftanco). sometimes to 
lun ephemeral errands like the delivery 
of Bicentennial greetings Only Dwight 
Eisenhowers ambitious Vice President, 
Richard Nixon, was able to scoie sig¬ 
nificantly in his travels, notably in his 
celebrated 1959 "kitchen debate' with 
Nikita Khrushchev 

I rom his earliest interviews for the 
job with Jimmy Carter, Vice President 
Waltei Mondale made it clear that he 
would not be satisfied to serve a window- 
dressing function 'I said I wasn t at all 
interested in a ceremonial pb ’ he re¬ 
called last week Cartel in turn pledged 
to caive out a substantial role for Mon- 
dale in both domestic and foreign af¬ 
fairs Carter has kept his promise re¬ 
ports Mondale T’ve been in on all the 
crucial policy decisions in establishing 
this Government, in picking the key Ex¬ 
ecutive and Cabinet petsonnci I will 
serve on all the policy bodies 1 will be 
one of the Piesidcnt’s key advisers ’ 
Cartel has confirm4id that Mondale 
will be his lop White House stafi man 
and "senioi ad visei ' He has ordered the 
Vice Presidents oflice moved from its 
traditional (and isolated) locauon in the 
Old Executive Office Building into the 
West Wing of the White House, thus un¬ 
derscoring the Vice President's inside 


.-ole Mondale's personal staff has been 
harmoniously integrated with Carter's 
Example David Aaron the Vice Prra- 
ident's foreign policy adviser, now serves 
as deputy assistant for national security 
affairs undei Zbigniew Br/eianski 

This unprecedented relationship be¬ 
tween President and Vice President was 
doubtlessly enhanced by Mondale's im¬ 
pressive performance in the campaign 
As a Northern Midwesterner, a party 
regular and a known quantity in Wash¬ 
ington Mondale was able to assuage 
widespread doubts about Carter os a 
Southerner, outsider and mysteiy man 
Mondate was particularly effective in 
winning over doubtful voters in such tra¬ 
ditional EJemociatic blocs as organired 
labor and ethnic groups He also helped 
capture farm votes fiom the G O P His 
statesmanlike perfotmance in the Hous¬ 
ton TV debate with Republican Vice- 
Presidentiai Candidate Robert Dole was 
a vital, perhaps even decisive moment 
in what had become an uncomfortably 
close campaign Polls showed Mondale 
a clear winner 

■ 

Cat ter selected Mondale, however, 
not merely foi what he could bnng to 
the ticket but because as he stressed at 
the lime, the two men were “compat¬ 
ible " That has not changed Both have 
expressed a deep conviction that the 
U S Government must become more 
open, honest and compassionate Both 
come from staunchly religious families, 
both hew to strong, but not intolerant 
moral positions Both rose from obscu- 
iity through hard work and applied in¬ 
telligence And despite their demon¬ 
strated political sophistication, both are 
still in many ways, small-town boys 

Waiter Frederick Mondale was born 
in 1928 in Ceylon, Mmn (pop 487) The 
great-grandson of a Norwegian tiome- 
steadei. Frit/ was one of seven children 
of Theodore Sigvaard Mondale, an ag¬ 
ing Methodist minister who had rais^ 
one fiimily and buned his first wife well 



MONOAIE FAMIIY POSING IN IMS 


before Fritz was born to his second As 
the boy grew up. the Great I^epression 
settled on Minnesota towns with a ven¬ 
geance The experience dramatized by 
his fathei’s concern for the distressed 
and disadvantaged, left young Mondale 
with vivid memones of social injustice 
Working his way through Macalester 
College in St Paul in the 1940s, he thus 
slipped easily into Minnesota's liberal, 
populist political strain In 1946, at the 
age of 18. he worked to help Minne¬ 
apolis Mayor Hubert Humphrey and 
other Minnesota liberals eject Commu- 
mst sympathizers and radical left-wing¬ 
ers from the new merger of Democrats 
and the state's Farmer-Labor Party 
Two years later, when Humphrey ran 
on the Democratic-Farmer-Labor ticket 
for the U S Senate, Mondale energet- 



broach was the only way to launch a 
‘^ew relationship with the US.” Fail¬ 
ure to do that, he warned, raised the 
;*tragic’' nsk that the Europeans might 
^gin the exchange prepared only to lis¬ 
ten, and, if Mondale did the same, then 
the first contact could turn into a “di¬ 
alogue among mutes ” As it is. Western 
European leaders for their part have a 
good deal to say to the new Amencan 
Vice Prraident A survey of TlMt bu¬ 
reaus on Items of major concern in the 
nations of Mondale's itmerary 

WEST OEKMANY- A HARD STYLE 

Shortly before the U S presidential 
election. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
committed a now famed indiscretion by 
publicly indicating his preference for 


Gerald Ford In the months since then, 
though, whatever reservations Schmidt 
and his government felt about a Carter 
Adimnistration have been allayed In¬ 
deed, there have already been exchanges 
of letters by Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, Security Adviser Brzerinski and 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown with 
various top-level officials in the Bonn 
government, whom they have known for 
years 

In Bonn Mondale's visit is eagerly 
awaited because West Germany, though 
still the industnal pillai of Western Eu¬ 
rope. IS facing a host of serious difficul¬ 
ties The growth of us economy has 
slowed markedly, while unemployment 
has once again crept above I million 
The coalition government partners, the 


Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
are squabbling over social-program 
spendmg pnonties Unions, normally 
models of docility, are beginning to 
threaten strikes unless their wage de¬ 
mands are met The mood of the West 
Germans is bleak, their confidence of 
just six months ago sapped Even the 
usually energeuc Schmidt shows signs 
of weariness 

Under the circumstances, Schmidt 
is determined to resist efforts to force 
West Germany into rapid economic ex¬ 
pansion in the months ahead, as the 
o L c D recommends There is just not 
enough flexibility m the economy, 
Schmidt is convinced, to reflate without 
unleashing an inflationary spiral Thus 
as far as Bonn is concern^, it must fall 



FISHINO WITH lOAN IN MINNESOTA 


ically managed hts campaign in Min¬ 
nesota's heavily Republican Second 
Congiessional District Humphrey won 
the district and the election 

From that point on. Mondale be¬ 
came virtually a political son to Hum¬ 
phrey Dropping out of college for lack 
of tuiuon. he spent a year in Washmg- 
ton working for the student arm of 
Americans for Democratic Action His 
boss Humphrey Back home, he grad¬ 
uated from the University of Minnesota 
in I9S1, fulfliled his drafl obligation in 
a two-year stint as an Army enlisted 
man. then returned to the University of 
Minnesota to enter law school on the 
G1 Bill He man led Joan Adams, 
daughter of Macalcstei s Piesbylerian 
chaplain, m 1935 and graduated m the 
top quarter of his class the next spring 
Mondale spent his first yeai an at¬ 
torney with the Minneapolis law fiim 
of then Governor Orville»Frecman In 
1958 he helped Freeman campaign suc¬ 
cessfully for a third term In May 1960, 
when Freemans attorney general sud¬ 



denly letired. Mondale, only 32, got the 
job 

Another lucky appointment moved 
Mondale into national pobucs perma¬ 
nently in 1964, when Hubert Humphrey 
was elected Vice President At Hum¬ 
phrey's urging. Mondale was appointed 
to All his Senate seat, then went on to 
win election on his own in '66 and '72 
Mondale's colleagues found him to be 
one of the best-mformed men in 1 he Sen¬ 
ate alert to the details of nearly every 
piece of legislation In an assemblage of 
inflated egos, he exhibited little of his 
own His only real setback was his own 
early campaign for the presidency, be¬ 
gun and ended in 1974 after he discov¬ 
ered that virtually no one was listening 
■ 

As Vice President. Mondale will 
doubtless be called on for judicious in¬ 
tervention on Capitol Hill where Car¬ 
ter hopes, his low-key style of persua¬ 
sion will prove effective Mondale will 
exert a more regular influence in his 
consultations with Carter through 
which he wants to help shape the Ad¬ 
ministration s political philosophy and 
Its important decisions He has already 
been instrumental in Carter's choices of 
Minnesotan Bob Bcrgland as Agricul¬ 
ture Secretary and Joseph Caltfano as 
Secretary of Health. Education and 
Welfare So far, his major erior seems 
to have been his failure to sound out 
the Senate Select Commniittee on In¬ 
telligence about the acceptability of 
Th^ore Sorensen before Carter nom¬ 
inated him to head the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency tseeTHt U S) 

Mondales unprecedented start in 
hts new job is no guarantee that he will 
survive the next four years with his pow¬ 
er and prestige intact Othei Vice Pres¬ 
idents have been promised starring roles 
but have ended up stewing on the side¬ 
lines The difference so fai is that Car¬ 
tel has already given Mondale more au- 
thoniy than any of his predecessors 
And then there is Mondale’s O’ n vi¬ 
sion of the job “1 am not going to triv¬ 
ialize the office by taking on little chores 
just to show that 1 can stay busy ” 




to the U S to become what West Ger¬ 
man officials call “the mam locomotive” 
m avoiding another worldwide dip into 
recession 

West German officials are in basic 
agreement with the U S on the matter 
of nuclear nonproliferation, but will also 
contend that Botm cannot back out of 
Its signed contract with Brazil to sell a 
nuclear reprocessing plant But Schmidt 
will reiterate a previous government 
promise to refrain fiom any such sales 
in the future 

Another sensitive issue is the hard- 
headed West German attitude toward 
the North-South dialogue, particularly 
the demands of developing countries for 
buyer nations to guarantee stable—and 
relatively high—raw-matenal paces 
Schmidt adamantly refuses to approve 
non-Market pacing schemes backed by 
some countries, notably France, be¬ 
cause he feels they would condemn 
Western economies to a fate of perma¬ 
nent inflation 


ITAIY: A GOOD WORD, PLEASi 

Premier Giulio Andreotti is the only 
European leader who has previously met 
with Mondale, the two held talks dur¬ 
ing the Italian leaders visit to Wash¬ 
ington last month The Vice President 
will thus be resuming a dialogue that 
had already begun over the repercus¬ 
sions of Italy's economic problems a 
towering 22^ annual inflation rate, I 2 
million jobless, an overwhelming foreign 
debt of S17 billion and the prospect of 
zerogrowth in the year ahead What An 
dreotti has been pressing for is an in¬ 
ternational vote of confidence compa¬ 
rable to the S2 9 billion loan that Britain 
just obtamed from the International 


Monetary Fund Italy’s own reqiwst for 
a $1 biUion loan from the same agency 
IS still hung up over some of the stem 
conditions attached to it Said a Cab¬ 
inet official “We hope Mondale may be 
able to give the loan a push by putung 
in the good word when he gets back to 
Washington" Italian leaders are ran¬ 
kled by their failure so iar to match the 
Bntish Labor government in raising 
emergency funds, for what they feel arc 
mamly political reasons “An analogous 
union-allied government in Italy would 
be a Communist government," com¬ 
plained an official “Do our internation¬ 
al friends want that"'” 

BRITAIN- UP FROM PENURY 

Cautious optimism about the econ¬ 
omy IS beginning to replace the gloom- 
and-doom prophecies of a few weeks 
ago, partly as a result of financial sup¬ 
port from Britain's creditors North Sra 
oil IS expected to put the nation's trade 
balances m the black by the end of this 
year Indeed, the long-penuriot«> Bntish 
showed a surplus in their December bal¬ 
ance of jjayments— the first iime since 
last March that exports exceeded im¬ 
ports Still, the British are under no il¬ 
lusions that they can escape the grow¬ 
ing European malaise without the boost 
of a U S -led global recovery 

While all officials do not expect any 
major policy declarations from Mon- 
dale, they are nonetheless reassured by 
his diplomatic style ' Mondale reflects 
the Democratic constituency with which 
most European policymakers are famil¬ 
iar." noted Chiistoph Bertram of the in¬ 
ternational Institute for Strategic Stud¬ 
ies Prune Minister James Callaghan 
expects tb continue his talks with the 
President himself in the near future he 
hop^ to visit Washington within the 
next two months 

One of the more urgent topics of dis¬ 
cussion will be southern Africa “Its ob¬ 
vious to everyone that our efforts to 
achieve a settlement for mAionty rule 
in Rhodesia are not going well.” admit¬ 


ted a semor Whitehall official. “We hope 
the U S. will continue to apply pressure 
Ion the minonty white regime of Pnme 
Mmister Ian Simth for a settlement]" 
Brttish diplomats regard Vance’s deci*' 
Sion to retain William E Schaufele Jr 
in his post as Assistant Secretary for Af¬ 
rican Affairs as evidence of continuity 
in U S pohey toward southern Africa 
There is no plan, as some Americans 
feared, to pressure Mondale for a great¬ 
er U S role “We’re maneuvering to get 
through that jungle," says a senior Gov¬ 
ernment official, “and we know it's our 
reponsibihty to negotute it ’’ 

FRANCEi AN UNSEASONAl CHILL 

Mondale will arrive m Parts at a 
time when Franco-American relations 
are undergoing their greatest chill since 
President Giscaid took office Last week 
he delivered an angry retort to U S crit¬ 
icism of the court decision to release Pal¬ 
estinian Tenonst Abu Daoud. whom 
French police had arrested (Time cov- ^ 
er, Jan 24) That was partly for domes- ' 
tic consumption, but it also indicated 
that French official pride was severely 
nettled Still, however grand and inde¬ 
pendent It may wish to call itself, France 
has rarely been more vulnerable—and 
receptive—to U S leadership than now 
In fact, Giscard is prepared lo go to un¬ 
precedented lengths in coordinating 
tiansatlantic economic policy Poi ex¬ 
ample, the French would like lo ex¬ 
change advance notice on changes in in¬ 
terest rates, new export incentives, 
investment flow and other economic 
data ■ I don’t think we’ve ever done this 
before,’ saysaUS source “Weaiepre¬ 
paring to follow Giscard's lead' 

Beyond economics, the French Pres¬ 
ident and Mondale will be in hearty 
agreement on the need for Washington 
to keep clear of domestic European po¬ 
litical problems Giscard argues that 
next year’s French pailiamentary elec¬ 
tions will return his legislative mmority 
to power, not a left-wing Socialist-Com¬ 
munist coabtion as is widely forecast at 
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{present. France, like the U S, has now 
banned foreign sales of nwlear repro¬ 
cessing plants, happily removing that 
thorny issue from Franco-Amencan re- 
^4ations But the problem of the super¬ 
sonic Concorde remains French public 
opmion IS certain to be outraged if Car¬ 
ter follows through on his campaign po¬ 
sition against allowing the Concorde to 
operate in the U S 

JAPAN; THi NERVOUS STOP 

This IS likely to be Mondale's most 
difficult stopover The Japanese have 
three principal worries this year a pos¬ 
sible return to double-digit inflation, 
growing trade surpluses with the U S 
and the European Community that are 
creating a piotectiomst backlash against 
Japanese products, and whether Pres¬ 
ident Carter will go through with his an¬ 
nounced intention to cut back U S 
troops in Korea It seems unlikely that 
Mondale can reassure the nervous new 
government of Takeo Fukuda on all 
these points In fact Yale Professoi 
Richatd Cooper, Carter’s newly desig¬ 
nated Under Secretary of State for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, raised eyebrows in Tokyo 
a fortnight ago when he referred at an 
international conference to the ‘bur¬ 
den" that Japan's trade surpluses im- 
ixise upon overall lecovery of the world 
economy As a nation. Japan resents 
such criticism as unjustified complaining 
by the profligate against the thrifty and 
hard-working foi the time being at 
least the defense issue centeis on an ob- 
scuie internal dispute between the For¬ 
eign Ministry and the Self-Defense 
agency, which may give the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration time Yet. as International 
Affaits Professoi Shinkichi Eto of To¬ 
kyo University predicted last week 
Unfortunately. Jimmy Cartel will pro¬ 
voke a number of disputes in Japan ’ 

I'lespite some tough moments ex¬ 
pected during his conversations in 
Tokyo, Mondales grand tout through 
Europe will probably be a source of sur¬ 
prising comfoit to the Continent's ha¬ 
rassed and disheartened political lead¬ 
ers That IS not because they expect any 
brilliant display of leadership pyrotech¬ 
nics On the contrary, what is likely to 
reassure them about Mondale and the 
policy he symbolizes is an implicit rec¬ 
ognition that the U S by itself can no 
longer presume to impose its brand of 
world ordei I thought with you some¬ 
thing might change." wrote former 
French Foreign Ministei Michel Jobeit 
last week in an open letter to Carter, 
“simply because you seem more inclined 
to interest yourself in the moial and 
physical misery of the U S than to reign 
over the world " It was also left to Jo- 
bert to deliver a fitting tribute to the 
globetrotting Vice President “Mondale 
IS a sensitive man, not a noisemaker or a 
cowboy who barges into an 18th century 
palace.” Said Jobert* “He has a Europe- 
mi touch.” Coming from a French dip- 
lamg^ that was hi^ tribute indeed 
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India never had it so good as when 
the nation was under the discipline of 

Parliamentary Elections—at Last 

point to improved labor relations, ab- 

India waited expectantly last week again confounded her opponents Mor- olition of rural debts and bonded labor, 

for the address to the nation by Prime a.rji Desat 80, the wily leader of the and a more efficient bureaucracy Said 

Minister Indiru Gandhi ' Some 18 Old Congress Party and an implacable she last week “Anyone can see that 

months ago. she said “our beloved political foe of Mrs Gandhi s, suddenly today the nation is more healthy, ef- 

country was on the brink of disaster Vi- found himself released from jail only a ficient and dynamic than it has been 

olence was openly preached, workers few hours before Mrs Gandhi's broad- for a long time ’’ 

were exhorted not to work students nut cast The relatively short campaign pe- The opposition will have difficulty 

to study and government servants to nod. he complained. ‘ puts a hardship disputing this claim and may be re- 

bieak their oath National paralysis was on the opposition But I am sure that duced to campaigning chiefly against 

propagated in the name of revolution the sudden declaration of an election a repressive rule that is now, after all. 

The government had to act and did act will benefit not the Prime Minister but largely suspended Moreovei, Moraiji 

She spoke on. defending once again the the nation' Declared Piloo Mody. sec- Desai and his fellow challengers must 

virtual dictatorship under which her retary of the Indian People's Party “I contend with the fact that the gov- 

Congress Party had quashed all polii- am happy about the long overdue elec- eming Congress Party has won every 

ical opposition, imprisoned dissidents lion I hope the government will lift national election since India became 

gagged the press and postponed gcnci- the emergency and put misa [Main- independent in 1947 One of the main 

alelections tenance of Internal Secuiity ActI in reasons fot this consistent success has 

It was a bnef straightfoiwaid told storage been that the opposition parties have 

speech—and then came the sui prise Why Now? There was something, long been victimized by ideological dif- 

parliamcnlary elections she declared however, that gave Mrs Gandhi's cm- ferentes and widespiead disunity This 

dramatically, would beheld in March ics pause Why had she decided to hold time the opposition will be further hand- 

'Lel us go to the polls, she continued. elections now'> One reason, perhaps was icapped by a lack of funds and the dis- 

‘with the resolve to reaffirm the power that the opposition had indicated it was array in its giass-roots organizations 

of the people and to uphold the fair name willing to end the disruptive uctics that caused by the prolonged imprisonment 

of India as a land committed to the path had led the Ptime Minister todeclaie a of party members and leaders 

of icconciliation. peace and progiess state of emergency in the first place But To overcome these difficulties, four 

Mrs Gandhi made it cleat that, for another, more important reason was groups - -the iight-wing Hindu Jana 

the time being al least, the slate of emer- that India's economy has rarely been in Sangh. the conservative Indian People's 

gency would continue But she pledged better shape Food giatn stocks, follow- Party, the Socialist Party and the Old 

to “restore substantively those political ing two bumper ciops. are at an alltime Congress Paity—announced that they 

processes on which we were compelled high Fcircign exchange reserves, which will form a united fiont and run a sin- 

lo impose some curbs ' so as to allow a now total more than $2 billion, aie three glc slate of candidates to prevent fr.tg- 

free campaign A few davs lalci she for- times what they were just two years ago mentation of the opposition vote Said 

mally ended domestic piess censorship Moreover, prices fell sharply soon aftei Dcsai “We are interested only in get- 

(censoiship of foreig- publications had the emergency was declared, although ting a thumping majority ' But the bet- 

alieady b^n eliminated) and ordcied they have begun to rise again lately ting is that Indira Gandhi will once 

the state governments to release all po- Thus ^rs Gandhi can argue that again do the thumping 
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Coofo^ded again by a gif tad facficion with every expectathn of a thumping yiptirvat the polk. 


i I6YPT 


The Sound and the Fury of the Poor 


Egypt's peasants and hard-pressed 
middle clas^who together make up 
90% of an exploding population of 40 
million—had for months grown increas¬ 
ingly bittei over continuing “sacrifice" 
demanded by their government They 
chafed under commodity shortages and 
inflation using at the rate of J7% a year 
Those who shopped in private food 
stores—where lines were shorter but 
prices four times higner than in subsi¬ 
dized government stores—complained 
of constant increases in the cost of milk, 
meat and vegetables While they suf¬ 
fered. the nation’s remaining 10% pros¬ 
pered The nch grew richer under Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat, who returned 
property sequestcied by the late Pres¬ 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser and. made 
private investment easier in a vain at¬ 
tempt to persuade upper-class Egyptians 
to put their money into productive en- 
tei prises ralhet than real estate, which 
provides bettei returns 

Sudden Tornado. Last week the 
festering resentment finally broke into 
a shrill serenade of street violence that 
escalated to the worst riots Egypt has 
witnessed since King haiouk was de¬ 
throned 25 yeai sago Thetriggei an an¬ 
nouncement by Deputy Premier foi 
Economics Abdel Moneim Kaissouni of 
sharp cutbacks in fiKxi subsidies That, 
in turn, meant price increases in gov¬ 
ernment stores of as much as 50% for a 
loaf of btead, while the cost of sugar 
leaped 25% tea 35% and bottled gas 
which Egyptians use for cooking and 
hea.ing.50% In a countiy where the av¬ 
erage wage IS onlv $26 a month, the news 
was disastrous 

The furious poor of Cairo, Alexan¬ 
dria, Suez and a string of smaller towns, 
hearing Kaissouni s announcement, 
poured into the streets in a 48-hour ram¬ 
page ‘ Dismayed and distraught" Sadat 
hurried back to the capital from his win¬ 
ter home at Aswan and ordered troops 
to back up his besieged not police Foi 
one of the few times in his six-year ad¬ 
ministration, Sadat was apparently 
stunned and frightened by the violence 
of the Egyptian masses On the drive 
from a helicopter pad to his office, his 
swifl-moving convoy was guarded by 
three select commando battalions and 
two armored units from the Egyptun 
army Cairo’s streets were swept clean 
for the move, a rare decision for a Pres¬ 
ident who up to now has ecstatically 
been hailed among his people 

In downtown Cairo, students and 
workers jammed the squares, setting fire 
to police stations, buses and trucks and 
attacking government buildings The air 


over Cairo was thick with black smoke 
from the fires Shepheard's Hotel, the 
government-run successor to the old 
Shepheard's of the imperial past, was 
stoned Nightclubs frequented by rich 
foreign Arabs were burned out 

The demonstrations swept the city 
like a sudden tornado TIML Correspon¬ 
dent Marcia Gauger, on leave to teach 
pumalism at the Amencan University 
in Cairo, was about to conduct a sem¬ 
inar when students from Am Shams 
University marched past her classroom 
windows on their way to the People's As¬ 
sembly Building in Cairo “There was 
no question of their temper,” Gauger re¬ 
ported “They were spoiling foi a fight, 
they were angry " 

Gauger followed the marchers to 
nearby Tahrii Square, the vast down¬ 
town center of Cairo near the Nile Hil¬ 
ton and the Egyptian Museum “From 
other reads," she reported, ‘appeared 
still more demonstiators converging on 
the People’s Assembly Now the protest¬ 
ers were no longer chanting slogans, in¬ 
stead, there came defiant cries from the 
mobs, the sharp crackle of breaking 
glass and finally the bark of tear-gas 
guns and rifle fire " Before Gauger got 
safely home that night. Cairo’s flying 
squads of not police with their Plexiglas 
face masks, shields and staves were in 
contiol 1 he last of the rioters were flee¬ 
ing. holding their battered heads In a 
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city noted for round-the-clock noise re¬ 
ported Gauger, "the silence was eei le ’’ 

The ofTicial casualty toll was 47 dead 
and 630 injured, and ovei 600 weie ai- 
restcd. but a true count was assumed to 
be highei Curfews were imposed, and 
Egypt's 6 million students were sent on 
hasty midwinter vacations At length, a 
desperate Premiet Mamdouh Salem sus¬ 
pended the price increases that pro¬ 
voked the riots 

The unrest upset the battered Egyp¬ 
tian economy -the root of the trouble 
—even mote While olhet Arab nations 
prosper on oil. Egypt is too poor-—and 
too overpopulated — lc> help itself For¬ 
eign investment has been frightened off 
by uncertainty or, as in the case of a pro¬ 
posed SI SO million Foid Motors plant 
wiped out bv the Arab boycott Agn- 
culture IS so feeble that Egypt must im¬ 
port two-thirds of its food at a cost of 
$1 S billion a year Government foreign 
currency reserves are dwindling as 
world food pnces rise, while the stand¬ 
ing army of 8SO.OOO men consumes a 
third of the nation's $10 billion budget 

To help pay his bills Sadat has re¬ 
quested loans and aid from foreign gov¬ 
ernments Arab oil states were prepared 
to advance $2 billion, and the US$1 bil¬ 
lion In return, the contnbutors and the 
International Monetary T-und had in¬ 
sisted that Egypt devalue its pound and 
cut subsidies to conserve funds for cap¬ 
ital investment Premier Salem had le- 
sponded that such drastic cuts would 
provoke violent reactions He tui ned out 
to be right 

Brotherly Pleas Salem claimed 
that C'ommunists were responsible for 
the riots but that seemed only partly 
right More prcibably many instigatois 
came from the aichconservaiive Mos¬ 
lem Biotheihood which has long op¬ 
posed Sadat s moderate regime 

In any case, the affair produced 
some unconcealed jubilation in Israel 
Gloated the independent Tel Aviv dai¬ 
ly i edict Ahaionot Sadat certainly 
learned that while he is engaged in world 
politics, his own house is about to fall 
in on him One cannot foster imperial 
greatness while going bankiupt at 
home " That was a shortsighted view in¬ 
deed, if Sadat had fallen, the chances 
were strong that his succcssoi might be 
more inclined toward a renewed con¬ 
frontation with Israel 

By week's end the noting had cooled 
down as it did. Sadat siill seemed fairly 
secure But for how long' Egypt last 
week sent out renewed pleas foi more 
money from its Atab brotheis. Sadat in¬ 
sists that over the next five years he 
would require a minimum of SS billion 
But the money would not necessarily 
guarantee his future The turmoil was 
only a dramatic flash point that illumi¬ 
nated Egypt s profound social and eco¬ 
nomic traumas “The politicians over¬ 
ruled the economists in suspending the 
increases,' said a Western political ob¬ 
server in Cairo, “and now they're look- 



ISRAEL 


Staunch Friends At Arms Length 


In the past seven yeais Washington 
has supported Israel with a staggeiing 
$6 9 billion worth of weapons and this 
yeai. depending on the Congress the to¬ 
tal could rise by as much as SI S billion 
In leturn for this largesse Isiael has pro¬ 
vided U S military chiefs and aims 
makcis with a unique opportunity a bat¬ 
tlefield laboiatory. as it weie. where ad¬ 
vanced weapons and electronic systems 
have been tested in four Middle hast 
wars “We have learned more from the 
Israelis about Soviet equipment," admits 
a ranking U S Air Force general than 
we learned m Viet Nam ’ 

This unique lelationship has sud¬ 
denly begun to show stiains For one 
thing, the U S has decided to teducc 
massive military aid to IsiacI hoping 
thereby to press Jerusalem into pioduc- 
tive peace negotiations with the Aiabs 
Beyond tkat Washington is also con¬ 
vinced that Israel now has more sophis¬ 
ticated equipment than it leally needs 
That appiSach coincides with a sub¬ 
tle campaign of criticism against Israel 
by some U S aims manufactuicis who 
once were among its staunchest fi lends 
Ihe American companies, restive un¬ 
der export resti ictions imposed at home 
ate resentful of competition from Isia- 
el s burgeoning arms industry In the 
past few weeks operating on tips sev¬ 
eral columnists and ttade publications 
have accused the Israelis of stealing U S 
technology and ' reinventing it in 
made-in-Isiael weapons 

Moreover, they charge that Isiael is 
selling this modified equipment to third 
nations, including certain countries with 
Vv'hich U S companies are barred by law 
fiom doing business One case was the 
puichase by Honduras last year of eight 
Ftench-built Mysteie fighteis. which the 
Israelis had equipped with U S jet en¬ 
gines A more serious complaint comes 
from Raytheon Co. which accuses the 
Israelis of scavenging an air-to-air mis¬ 
sile called Shafrtr out of Raytheon's 
Sidewinder—specifically, by stealing 
Sidewinder's infra-red guidance system 
—and then selling it to Chile 

In an interview with Time's Don¬ 
ald NelF and David Halevy in Tel Avnv 
last week. Defense Minister Shimain 



SHAFRIR AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 
Only a small U S -made batlei y 

Peres insisted that Israels aims prac¬ 
tices were entiicly piopei The Mysieie 
sate to Honduias was an honest mis¬ 
take he claimed IsiacI had paid cash 
for the engines the planes weie obso¬ 
lete, and no one expev ted the U S to pro¬ 
test such a sale The Shafrir he ex¬ 
plained was developed and used in 
combat three yeats before IsiacI saw us 
first Sidcwindei "The onlv American 
piece of equipment in the Shafiii is a 
small battery that you can buy on the 
open market Had we known it would 
cause problems, we would have used oui 
own' In any case the Israelis atguc 
—and U S exiierts agree - that the 
Shafrit IS actually a better weapon than 
the Sidewinder principally because it 
uses a biggei wathead and a longer- 
burning propellant charge 

Deadly Bastard. Arms for export 
have rapidly become a mainstay of the 
Israeli economy Sales abioad have 
jumped from $38 million in 1970 to $340 
million last year (v $12 billion US 
sales) and now represent 4S''( of Isra¬ 
el's arms output this year the total is ex¬ 
pected to reach $450 million Israel deals 
with at least 16 client nations, includ¬ 
ing South Africa, Taiwan. Kenya and 
Greece, whose purchases range from the 
small but efficient Uat submachine gun 
and Galil assault rifle (based on the So¬ 
viet AK-47 nfle) to the battle-tested Ga¬ 
briel surface-to-surface missile. Expom ^ 
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WOKKfRS ASSCMtUNO KFIRS AT AN ISRAELI AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES PLANT 



U $ M-60S AT ISRAELI ARMOR SCHOOL 


may climb far higher if the Istaehs mar¬ 
ket. at $4 2 million a copy, then new 
Khr C-2 fightci. a deadly bastard sired 
from a French Mirage airframe and a 
U S Geneial Electtic J-79 engine 

Israel argues that it needs a large de¬ 
fense industry because of its difficult 
Middle East position “There is a strat¬ 
egy of the many and a strategy of the 
few,” Defense Minister Peres told TiMt 
“During the Yom Kippur War we re¬ 
paired 100 tanks in a matter of 24 hours, 
otherwise, we would have had to have 
200 ianks The few li e Israeli must 
have better recycling than the many (the 
Arabs) because the many can buy a lot 
of equipment to put in their stores “ Fol¬ 
lowing this theory, Israel hopes to per¬ 
suade Washington to amend the terms 
of a new $100 million contract for U S 
M'60 tanks. Israel would prefer cash to 
M-60s and use it to build its own bat- 
tletank, the Merfcava (chariot) 

More controversial is an Isiaeb bid 
to boy 250 F-)6 fighters from the D S 
Israel wants to purchase $0 of the Gen- 
eral dpai^tics combat jets direcUy and 


assemble the remaining 200 at home 
This would create an Israeli export mar¬ 
ket for F-I6s that would compete direct¬ 
ly with another consottium in selling 
the F-16 Ui NATO nations in 1975, the 
U S assured them they could share in 
third-nation sales 

Captive Soviets. Obviously. Israel 
wants to broaden its armaments capac¬ 
ity not only for self-defense but because 
It needs the money, the nation devotes 
a full 25Vt of Its $13 6 billion budget to 
military spending With so much new 
equipment on hand Israel has plenty of 
obsolete goods, and it is prepared to sell 
to virtually any non-Arab nation that 
can pay its bills ‘ What’s wrong with 
that’’" an Israeli official asks “If we 
don’t make the sale. England or France 
or the Soviet U nion will L ook what hap¬ 
pened in Peru, the U S didn't want to 
sell, and the Russians s&me in and 
picked up all the orders 

What irritates the Israelis most is 
the insinuation that then aims agice¬ 
ments with the U S arc a one-way affair 
Actually, in addition to providing lifc- 
and-death combat tests for equipment 
Israel has given the Pentagon —intact 
—the Soviet MiO-21, Sukhoi Su-7 and 
Su-11 jet planes, as well as advanced ver¬ 
sions of Soviet sui face-to-aii missiles, 
Soviet tanks, antiaircraA guns, antitank 
weapons and armored personnel carri¬ 
ers Admits a U S Air Force officei 
' The Israelis, in fact have provided us 
with a captive Soviet an foice ’ 

More than that. Middle East wars 
have allowed the 0 S to study Soviet 
battle tactics In the first week of the Oc- 
tobei War. Egyptian forces under So¬ 
viet guidance thiew up the first com¬ 
plete missile air-defensc system evei 
used m combat, 78 Israeli jets were de¬ 
stroyed before the system was pierced 
On the ground, rocket launchers and 
Sagger missiles carried by Aiab infan¬ 
trymen knocked out 850 Israeli tanks 
“I must say,” Peres commenu sarcas¬ 
tically, "that nobody ever complained 
that we were giving Soviet technology 
to America without permission." 


A Duel over City Hall 

Ever since he angrily quit as 
France's Premier last summer with the 
complaint that he was never granted suf¬ 
ficient power, ambitious and driving 
Jacques (“Bulldorer”) Chirac, 44. has 
been gunning for President Valery Gis- 
card d'Estaing At a massive brilliantly 
orchestrated political rally last month. 
Chirac took personal command of the 
Gaullist party with the cleai aim of 
replacing Ciiscaid as leadei of the 
government s parliamentary maioi ity 
(Timl Dec 20) boi a while Giscard 
loAily dismissed the luckus as mere sub¬ 
altern political maneuvering But last 
week Chirac flung down a challenge to 
the President's authoitty and prestige 
that could not be ignored he announced 
that he will run for the newly enhanced 
post of Pans mayor against Giscaid's 
own hand-picked candidate 

Giscard's choice for the job was Mi¬ 
chel d’Ornano. 52, an old friend now, 
serving as Minister for Industry and Re 
search But the Gaullists i csented the se¬ 
lection of Omano, an independent Re¬ 
publican, as a presidential attempt to 
undercut their political strength in the 
Pans municipal council, where 36 out of 
90 seats are currently held by Gaullists 
In past years the office was hardly worth 
fighting over, since Pans mayors look 
orders directly from the central govern¬ 
ment But thanks to a reform measure 
proposed by Giscard and enacted a year 
ago, the next mayor and city council—to 
be chosen in nationwide municipal elec¬ 
tions March 13- -will gam a major voice 
in the running of an international capi¬ 
tal of 2 3 million inhabitants and with a 
budget of $1 4 billion As a lesult, the 
new mayor will become a powerful 
French political figure 

Rupture. Chirac jumped into the 
fray after weeks of hackrixim negotia¬ 
tions between Giscatdians and Gaullists 
failed to produce a compiomise on a 
candidate Calling Oinano's candidacy 
already a failure, C hirac said he was of¬ 
fering his own “so that the capital of 
France does not nin the risk of falling 
into Socialist-Communist hands The 
logic convinced no one Piemiei Ray¬ 
mond Barre visibly angered, chatged 
that Chiiac s move would sow such po¬ 
litical confusion in the ranks of the ma¬ 
jority that his economic-recovery pio- 
gram would be ‘ compromised Added 
Centiist Leader Jean I ecanuet 'Far 
from strengthening the majority Mi 
Chirac s initiative risks giving the left a 
chance " Though Pans has long been a 
conservative stronghold lecent polls do 
indeed show gains by the left and the 
spectacle of a divided majoiity just 
might give It the election Whatever the 
outcome. Chirac’s candidacy luptured 
the few links that lemamed i etw«%n 
Giscard and the Gaullist camp Said an 
inside observer of French politics “It's 
hatred on both sides ’’ 




ITALY 

"We Did It for 
The Women” 

Inspired by a pro-abortion manifes¬ 
to signed by more than 300 prominent 
French women, a handful of Rome fem¬ 
inists tried in 1971 to pioduce a com¬ 
parable document foi the cause in Italy 
Foi 18 months, the Italian activists 
chased alter well-known women, beg¬ 
ging for public suppoit What they got 
for their ttouble was a handful of less 
than famous names Their last despet- 
ate hope rested with a him star who was 
sympathetic and seemingly sold on sign¬ 
ing Then crushingly. with pen poised 
over paper the actress—whose identity 
has been mercifully suppiessesl—bugged 
out “No. I just can’t," she confessed 
“What would Mamma say 
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DEMONSTRATORS OUTSIDE PARLIAMENT 
The Commonish switched 


In the years since then, the voice of 
mamma has become considerably mul¬ 
ed Last week, after a long-running na¬ 
tional debate that inflamed passions, 
scrambled political alignments and even 
toppled a government, the Chamber of 
Deputies (the lower house of the Italian 
Parliament) overturned the nation’s 47- 
year-old blanket ban on abortion, which 
dated back to the Fascist penal code of 
1930 and delivered up one of Huiope’s 
most liberal legal abortion laws 

The secret ballot was closer than ex¬ 
pected 310 foi. 296 against Ironically, 
the tiny, anti-clencal Radical Party, 
which had led the noisy vanguard of 
the whole abortion campaign, voted 
against the measure on the grounds 
that It did not go far enough But the 
so-called ‘Abortion Front” parties 
—from the Communists to the right-of- 
center Liberals—still managed to over¬ 


come the opposition of the ruling 
Christian Demociats and the far-right- 
ists, including the neo-Fascist Italian 
Soctai Movement (MSI) The bill next 
goes to the Senate, where, barring sur- 
pnse defections, the pro-abortionists 
also have a majority 

The new law does not permit abor¬ 
tion on demand as such, but it does in¬ 
vest the woman with the final decision 
during the first 90 days of pregnancy 
Rape a malformed fetus, or circum¬ 
stances in which the birth would con¬ 
stitute a “serious danger" to a woman's 
physical or psychological health oi to 
her “social, economic or family” well¬ 
being would all be grounds foi abortion 
In practice, a woman would first 
have to persuade a doctor to certify that 
an abortion was appropriate But even 
if the doctor disagreed the applicant 
would be required merely to wait seven 
days Then she could present the dated 
request slip, signed by the examining 
physician, to a public hospital or clinic 
which would provide a prompt—and 
free—legal operation The law will 
also recogni7e “conscientious ob|cclors’ 
among devout Catholic doctors and oth¬ 
er medical personnel, who will not be re¬ 
quired to perform abortions if they reg¬ 
ister their objections within one month 
after the law becomes effective 

Another Setback. 1 ollowing the 
1970 legalization of divorce the aboi- 
tion law represented yet another moie 
serious setback for the Roman Catholic 
Church The Vatican had fought abor¬ 
tion every inch of the way On New 
Year's Day Pope Paul used his annual 
message to make an anti-aburlion state¬ 
ment with the plea. “If you want peace, 
defend life' 

In the final days of debate, the 
church rained a storm of telegrams upon 
the legislators Uncomfortably, Premier 
Oiulio Andreotti's church-backed mi¬ 
nority Christian Democratic govein- 
ment tried to steer cleat of the issue with 
a stance of aloof neutrality 'Everyone 
lemembers that it was abortion that 
brought down the last government and 
caused an early election,” explained a 
Cabinet official Still, the party made a 
last-ditch effort to block the bill 

Once again it was Italy's steadily ad¬ 
vancing Communist Party that was cast 
in a key role The paity had pieviously 
been opposed to easy abortion, believ¬ 
ing that It should be regulated for the col¬ 
lective welfare and not left to 'individ- 
ualii'ic’ prerogative During a commit¬ 
tee hearing on an earlier draft bill before 
the election last year the Communists 
had voted with the Christian Democrats 
in favot of giving doctors, lather than 
women, the last word on alxirtion 
This time the Communists saw aboi - 
lion as an issue whose time had come 
Explained a Communist policymaker 
“We did It for the women after we un¬ 
derstood how deeply they felt about it 
as a cause of theu* own. and a cause that 
has already been won in most of the 
rest of Europe’’ 


THAILAND 

War Against the Night ; 

Winding through narrow jungle 
roads, a platom of Thailand's crack 1st 
Cavalry Battalion was caught last month 
in the Moodiest ambush yet staged by the 
country's Communist insurgents Twenty- 
two of thi unit's 26 men were quickly cut 
down III a fusillade of rocket grenades 
and heavy machine-gun fire Seizing the 
platoon 'v weapons and ammunition, the 
Communists set the dead bodies afire with 
gasoline, then slipped back into their jun¬ 
gle cover 

The war in Indochina is not over It 
has merely moved to a new battleground 
—Thailand Prime Minster Tanin Krai- 
vixien now calls the long-smoldenng (at 
least eleven years) insurgency by Com¬ 
munist gueiriltas the gravest threat to 
Thailand s inteinal security Long ig¬ 
nored by Bangkok, the increasingly bold 
Communist attacks have become a fo¬ 
cus of concern in the i'/i months since 
the militaiy's National Administrative 
Reform Council swept aside Thailand's 
wobbly democracy (TiMt Oct 18) In 
their armed struggle against Tantn's 
military-backed government. Commu¬ 
nist gueirillas have killed more than 90 
soldiers and police since (Xlobc, un¬ 
official estimates go much highei, 
though the government does say that an 
average of one local official is assassi¬ 
nated every four days 

The coup provided the Communists 
with then biggest influx of recruits in a 
decade an estimated 600 to 1,000 stu¬ 
dent leftists who fled Bangkok and 
began training in “liberated' zones and 
in neighboring Laos It also polati/ed 
Thai politics ‘ Before the coup,” says 
one Thai counterinsurgency expert, 
“there were four channels open to any¬ 
one with a complaint Parliament, the f 
newspapers, government officials and ’ 
the Communists Now there are only 
two open to the people the government 
or the guerrillas " 

interservice Rivalries. To assess 
the course of the sputtering war, 1 IMF 
Correspondent William McWhirter 
traveled 1.400 miles through Thailand’s 
most troubled provinces So far. he re¬ 
ports, the 9,000 to 12,000 guerrillas of 
the Maoist-leaning Communist Party 
of Thailand have been confined to bor¬ 
der regions According to government 
estimates, the Communists control only 
too villages with a total population cn 
75,000 But nearly lO^i of Thailand’s 
45 million people live in “contested” 
regions, many of them ruled by the gov- , 
ernment during the day and by the guer¬ 
rillas at night Also fully 28 of the 
country’s 71 provinces are governed by 
martial law 

Although Tanin's government has 
committed 40% of this year’s $3 4 bil¬ 
lion budget to the military and police, 

Thai efforts to push back the rule efi the 
night are someiunes snarled and char 
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PATROUIN6 ROADWAY UNDER RECONSTRUCTION AFTER FREQUENT COMMUNIST ATTACKS 


WATCHFUl THAI MACHINE GUNNER GUARDING APPROACH TO SOUTHERN MIIITARY CAMP 
Using Village Scouts and air strikes against a shadow foe 


otic There are bitter mteiservice nval- 
nes, and undercover agents from dif¬ 
ferent branches seldom pool their 
information As a result, intelligence is 
spotty Despite all this, Thai troops are 
performing well, and field officers con¬ 
tinue to fight the “other war”—that is, 
gaining village support Along the Me¬ 
kong River, army helicopters ram pro¬ 
paganda leaflets on disaffected villages 
The government has devised civic ac¬ 
tion prc^rams to rebuild damaged ham¬ 
lets, and anti-guemila patrols are often 
accmnpuned by doctors who bring free 


medical care to the hill people But there 
remain deep misunderstandings One 
deputy chief of a village still labeled 
“pro-Communist,” aftei having been 
hurried out by Thai police and rebuilt 
with government aid, told McWhirter 
“There was enough left over from the 
compensation to build the big Buddha 
image at the temple Officials seem moie 
polite This village is ready to be pro- 
government ” Heavily guarded govern¬ 
ment teams are also hacking out roads 
thiXMtgh the forested valleys of the north¬ 
east tp bring goods from remote villag¬ 
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es to market—and allow troops easy ac¬ 
cess for anti-guernlla raids In one of 
the heaviest such engagements, a Thai- 
Malaysian force of 4,000 troops - the 
first cooperative effort of this kind—^is 
waging a joint campaign backed by 
heavy air and aitillery strikes against 
the guerrillas' mountain strongholds in 
the south 

Government Reform. It is clear 
that the government needs all the grass- 
loots support It can get To engineer this, 
Bangkok is relying in part on the ac¬ 
tivities of the nations fastest-growing 
volunteer movement, the almost 1 S mil¬ 
lion-member Village Scouts Sponsored 
by the popular and revered royal fam¬ 
ily. the scouts preach loyalty to King, 
country and Buddhism Asides seeking 
local allies like the scouts held com¬ 
manders claim to have learned from the 
failures of the U S and the 1 hieu re¬ 
gime in Viet Nam if the Thai soldier 
IS corrupt “ says an at my majoi then 
the Thais will lose the same way Laos 
and Viet Nam lost ” 

To avoid that, Geneial Saivud 
Kherdpol director of the anti-guemlla 
Internal Security Opeiations Command, 
has sketched a strategy foi winning 
populai support In a stiikingly frank 
book. Thailand's Future, published last 
month, Saiyud concedes that militarv 
planners “always look at those who suf¬ 
fer and struggle for justice as C ommu- 
nists * lie argues that the present gov¬ 
ernment must side with just demands 
for reform in political, economic and ad¬ 
ministrative structures Only by doing 
that, Saiyud feels, can the mi'iiary es¬ 
tablishment undercut the insurgents' ap¬ 
peals and “keep the people from the in¬ 
fluence of the enemy “ 













THE Mane 

Beefing Up Relations 

Six months after Aistralia and Ja¬ 
pan Signed their landmark Basic Trea¬ 
ty of friendship and Cooperation (Time, 
June 6), the two nations were feeling the 
need last week to call on both those ba¬ 
sic virtues The occasion the fourth an¬ 
nual meeting of the Japanese Australian 
Ministerial Committee in Tokyo a top- 
level forum for ironing out wrinkles in 
the $6 billion trading relationship that 
has become so important to the vastly 
dissimilar countries 

A few wrinkles there were As a 
four-man Australian delegation led by 
Foreign Minister Andrew Peacock 
touched down at Tokyo's Hancda Air¬ 
port to begin the two-day negotiations 
they had beef on their minds Specif¬ 
ically, they came prepaied to do battle 
over a 28% cutback suddenly ordered 
by a budget-conscious Japanese govern¬ 
ment last December in the 90,000-ton 
Australian beef import quota for tiscal 
1976-77 But as Japanese foreign Min¬ 


ister Iichtro Hatoyama quickly toM 'he 
delation, Austrahan concern over 
what was pievioiBly an election-month 
decision “IS fully known to us ” The Jap¬ 
anese agreed to restore 20,000 of the 
25,000 lost tons 

Not coincidentally, the two sides 
also announced a two-year extension of 
a fisheries agreement allowing Japanese 
trawlers vital access to Australian ports 
With a growing international move to¬ 
ward 200-mile fishing hmits, a shorta^ 
of foreign havens is increasingly wor¬ 
risome to officials responsible for the 
wide-ranging Japanese fleet In short, 
the beef i- fish deal amounted to a 
trade-off 

Touchy Question, But the Austra¬ 
lians made the meeting more than a sim¬ 
ple bargaining session over shoit-term 
interests The delegation offered a sig¬ 
nificant gesture of support to Japan, de¬ 
claring that it saw nothing “wrong" in 
the huge export surpluses that country 
has racked up lately with Europe By so 
doing, Australia took a clear-cut stand 
on what is a touchy international ques¬ 
tion hee cover story) By backing Tokyo 


Australia was turoiag a degree fiirther 
away from its traditional ties with Eu¬ 
rope, and recognizing that its future liea 
hugely as a Pacific trading nation y 
As tiw meeting broke up, all was ap¬ 
parently ironed smooth again between 
the two governments. Fmeign Minister 
Peacock called the talks the best of the 
four sessions held since 1972 For his 
part. Japan’s Hatoyama declared the 
slate clear of Australian-Japanese prob¬ 
lems Not quite Although Japanese c^- 
ficials tried to keep their concern dis¬ 
creet, Hatoyama made it clear that his 
government “was lookuig for an un¬ 
proved uidustnal-relations policy in 
Australia as soon as possible" Japan 
was disturbed by recent go-slow actions 
of Australian unions in the loading of 
Japanese ships, and has hinted that it 
might even begin looking for suppliers 
other than Australia for stable sources 
of raw materials Back in Melbourne, 
Australian Council of Trade Unions < 
President Bob Hawke reacted mildly tot 
thecomplaint But this week Hawke was 
to head a mission of his own to Tokyo, 
in a bid to allay Japanese fears 
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COUAPStD taWGE ATOP UUE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS IIEFT), RESCUERS UFTINO COMMUTER VICTIM OUT OF SHATTERED CARRIAGE 


On Time for Inevitable Disaster 

As Australia s Blue Moutitain\ Express —eight 45-yeai- 
old railway carnages pulled by electiic loci-motivc 4620 
--rolled out of exurban Ml Victoria Station one morning 
last week everything was on schedule The time was 609 
a m Soon the New South Wales train began filling with 600 
peak-hour commuters from towns along its regular 80-mile 
run eastward to Sydney and environs Then calamity struck 

At 8 12 a m 13 miles and 20 minutes from Sydney, the 
train, according to an eyewitness. ‘ gave a shudder and jumped 
across the tracks Traveling at 45 m p h, it struck the sup¬ 
porting pylon of an oveihead concrete bridge The bndge col¬ 
lapsed, crushing parts of two carriages under 200 tons of ce¬ 
ment and toppling three automobiles that had been passing 
along Its span 

The carnage in Australia's worst rati crash ever was hor¬ 


rible Eighty-two of the railway passengers were killed in their 
chairs and another 81 were ituured Several survivors were 
forced to undergo ampuutions of their limbs before they could 
be lifted from the wreckage Said a Roman Catholic priest 
who crawled through the flattened compartments, adminis¬ 
tering last ntes 'It's terrible All you can see are arms and 
legs sticking out" 

Thousands of volunteers bned up in downtown Sydney to 
give blood, but along with their shock at the accident came 
anger The national daily The Australian remmded citizens 
that for years railway union officials “have complained re¬ 
peatedly about the safety standards of track and rollmg stock" 
on the N S W system The newspaper also recalled the words 
of N S W Transport Minister Peter Cox. uttered while he 
was an opposition spokesman less than a year ago Said he 
“It IS now just a matter of time before we have a mqjor 
disaster" , 



Malayma 

i Socking It Hard to ‘Swine Bobby’ 


A good many Western firms that 
have bMn mvolv^ in natural resources 
m the “developing” nations since the co¬ 
lonial era have had to make some sharp 
changes in the way they handle their 
overseas empires Some of the compa¬ 
nies that have not adapted to new real¬ 
ities of local pnde and pohtics have 
learned to regrk it The most recent ex¬ 
ample is Sime Darby, a rubber and 
palm-oii conglomerate m Malaysia that 
had been one of the stoutei remaining 
pillars of Bntam’s overseas commercial 
empire That pillar fell with a crash ovei 
New Year's with ar upheaval on the 
board of directors that put the compa¬ 
ny under effective control of the Ma¬ 
laysian government and had all the el¬ 
ements of a Giaham Greene novel 
—intngue, nationalism and more than 
a pinch of imperial smugness 

Badly Overextended. In many 
ways. Sime Darby made an unsympa¬ 
thetic victim Founded in 1910 by three 
Englishmen (two Sime brothers and 
H M Darby), it gained a reputation for 
mistreating and underpaying its work¬ 
ers. who sarcastically dubbed the firm 
“Swine Bobby" (slang for pig feed) or 
just “Slime Darby " In the late 1960s 
the company embarked on an expansion 
drive under its former autocratic chair¬ 
man. Dennis Pindei. gobbling up small¬ 
er firms, firing managers and gaming 
few friends within Malaysia's clubby 
group of expatriate businessmen Be¬ 
tween 1971 and 1975. Sime Darby’s an¬ 
nual turnover grew by a spectacular 
l.i00% But Finder’s leadership ran the 
company into equally sizable problems 
When commodity prices plunged m 
1973, the company was badly overex¬ 
tend^ Sime Darby's auditor committed 
suicide by knifing himself to death, and 
Finder was arrested and eventually 
jailed for misappropriating SI million in 
company funds 

That was when James E Bywater, a 
recruit from British Ford with a reputa¬ 
tion as a competent but colorless manag¬ 
er, was brought in to restoie order The 
situation Bywater found was tense, to 
put It mildly “1 only had access to the 
company’s documents if I requested 
them from the police," he recalls None¬ 
theless, with a new executive group, he 
reorganized the sprawling firm, in 1976 
Sime Darby managed to turn a profit of 
S30 million, the highest in its history, on 
sales of S496 million 

Yet Bywater, a newcomer to Ma¬ 
laysia, failed to reckon with the rising 
strength c^ economic nationalism and 
badly misjudged the wilUngness of Sime 
Darby’s Asian stockholders to risk of¬ 
fending the government. While fully 
85% of Sime Darby's assets of S300 iml- 
Ikm in rubber plantations and padm- 
(HI industries temained on the Malay 
Ftt^iwud*. Ute 9 <^paiiy continued to 


keep Its headquarters in Singapore and 
remamed a registered company in Lon¬ 
don Bywater's diversification program 
included the purchase of a controlling 
share of a lackluster elevator company 
m Britain and an interest m a garbage- 
truck manufacturer in Belgium By water 
defended these mvestments as steps to¬ 
ward creating “a Western technological 
base” for the company, but most Ma¬ 
laysians saw them as a flight of Ma- 
laysian-eamed profits abro^ As Eu¬ 
ropeans began to dump their shares 
into the market. Femas, the Malaysian 
government’s own trading company, 
quietly bought them up through var¬ 
ious nominee holdings It made an open 
challenge last spring by askmg to fill 
at least one of the three existing va¬ 
cancies on the board Bywaler instead 
named three British members of his 
management team 

By then, Peinas had its own clout 
It pubhety admitted holding 8 5% of 
Sime Darby slock, and may have ac¬ 
tually purchased up to 20% Bywater 
nevertheless called for a proxy fight, 
despite warnings from members of his 
own board that he could not win, then 
withdrew on the eve of the vote and re¬ 
signed along with two other directois 
Within hours. Tun Tan Slew Sin, a for¬ 
mer Finance Minister of Malaysia who 
had already been on the Sime Darby 
board, was named chairman, the twelve- 
member board came under Asian con¬ 
trol with a seven-man majority 

Malaysia’s aggressive, 39-year-old 
Fmance Ministei, Tunku Razaleigh 
Hamzah, who is believftd to have de¬ 
veloped the strategy for the govern¬ 
ment's minoiity takeover, sharply de¬ 
fends Fernas’ action as motivate only 
by good business considerations “We 
just wanted to know what was going 


on and to be consulted as major share- 
holdeis" Such explanations are some¬ 
what disingenuous With almost the 
same tactics, Femas had taken board 
control of anothei group. Highlands and 
Lowlands, Ltd , only the year before 
Bywater has grown fatalistic o<'er 
the affair “1 think we're looking at his¬ 
tone inevitability," he says "Youie 
dealing with an emerging nationalism 
that IS impatient We were just not talk¬ 
ing the same language” Other Euro¬ 
pean mvestors in Malaysia have be¬ 
come wary that Sime Darby may have 
hastened if not sealed then own fates 
—^an impression that Tunku Razaleigh 
does not always discourage "The ac¬ 
quisition of Sime Darby assures our peo¬ 
ple of having a stake in a big com¬ 
pany which they can dream of one 
day shanng in themselves," he declares 
Tranaferring Plans. Malaysia’s 
new investment policies have already 
jeopardized its hopes for SI 1 billion in 
foreign capital in the next five years 
Instead, outside investment last year 
declined to a mere $32 milhon, doiyn 
from $268 million in 1975 Frime Min¬ 
ister Hussein Onn has personally 
stepped in to soften some of the moie 
stndent parts of the government's na¬ 
tional economic plan, which is designed 
to aid the poorer, Malay sector of the 
population under its bumtputra (sons 
of the soil) program For example, the 
government has abandoned its demand 
for “management shares" in foreign- 
owned oil companies, which would have 
converted each state-held share into 
the equivalent of 500 voting shares 
Even so. several large corporations 
in Malaysia are transferring investment 
plans to Central America and the Mid¬ 
dle East “Any industry involved with 
natural lesouices—rubber oil, tm— 
should be on its guard " warns a prom¬ 
inent European planter “The Malay¬ 
sian government wants a say in its own 
resources, ai the very least, and no one is 
m a position to quarrel with them " 


MALAYSIAN nANTATION WORKER TAmNG INTO TRUNK OF RUBSER TREE 
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kmi INAUGURATION 

iminiHa iin ofrce 


He has sounded forth the trumpet 
that shall never call retreat. 

He ts sifting out the hearts of men 
before His judgment seat, 

Oh, he swift, my soul, to answer 
' Him 'Be jubilant, my feed 

For some, ihe high point was Jim¬ 
my Carter's unexpected thank-you to 
Cemid Ford “for all he has done to heal 
our land ” For others, it was Carter’s un- 
'■ precedented stroll down Pennsylvania 
Avenue ftom the Capitol to the White 
House after he was sworn in But for 
many, the most memorable~and sym¬ 
bolic-moment came when a black 
choir sang the Battle Hymn of ihe Re¬ 
public in honor of a Southern President 
A century of Southern estrangement 
from the nation was over A remark¬ 
able political journey—one that led in 
only two years from the red clay fields 
of south Georgia to America's highest 
office—was at an end Jimmy Carter, 
at 52 was the 39th President of the Unit¬ 
ed States 

Few seemed less awed by the trans- 
foimation than Carter himself With 
Rosalynn and mne-year-old Amy in 
tow, he strolled like a tourist up the 
dtiveway to his new home "Where do 
I live"’" he asked White House Chief 
Usher Rex Scouten Scouten promptly 
led the fomily upstaits to the presiden- 
tml quarters that had only that morn¬ 
ing been vacated by the Fords 

S omeone had asked Carter the 
night before his swearing-m if he 
were nervous about becoming 
Piesident “No.’’ he answered af¬ 
ter a moment's reflection “I'm sorry, but 
I'm not ” He plunged immediately and 
vigorously into his work Within a day 
he had issued his first Executive order, 
pardoning all Viet Nam-era draft evad¬ 
ers who were not involved in violent an¬ 
tiwar acts {see storj page 27) He also 
issued a statement urging Americans to 
save energy by turning down their ther¬ 
mostats to 65° F in the daytime and even 
lower at night Carter found time to se¬ 
lect the de^ he will use in the Oval Of- 
^ made of oak timbers from the Bni- 
ish ship Resolute, and a present to 
President Rutherford Hayes from 
Queen Victoria, it was last used by John 
Kennedy. 

This week Carter’s Cabinet meets 
for the first time. The new President will 
' ^bably also attend some of the first 
: daily Sam staff meetings, to be pre- 
ta White'Hmiw. Counsel 


Robert LipshuU High on the ^nda 
domestically. Carter's plans to Orga¬ 
nize the Executive Branch, refo^ wel¬ 
fare and stunulate the economy,n for¬ 
eign affairs, a review of the nego^ons 
over a new Panama Canal treat and 
arms talks with the Soviets i 
Carter’s first acts as Presidenfame 
against the backgiound of a notabbu^ 
dued Inaugural Address Even m(y of 
his supporters found it disappoint^ It 
was more effective when read thanfien 
heard in Carter's singsong cadei^ It 
contained no calls to glory, no iest 
hour" rhetoric Carter took a iher 
humble stance lowaid the Ameian 


’ " , 7 * sicp lowara it 

He was alluding to the signing of a new 
strate^c arms limitation agreement 
with the USSR Two days earlier, in a 
speech plainly aimed at the new Amei- 

leonid 

Brezhnev also gave top priority to a new 
^ober Said Brezhnev “Time will not 

But Carter also pledged to maintain 
militaiy strength “so sufficient that it 
need not be pioven m combat ' These 
yes, but' formulations can be irritatine 
suggesting an attempt to have it both' 
ways But they may be closer to com- 



CARTER, ATHR THE MAUOURATION, OnIiS «R$T VISIT OFFICE 

"f think I have a chance to be a gr^t President ' 

people and the rest of the worl llis 
pledge to hberty (“We can never se in¬ 
different to the fate of freedom'plse- 
where") provided a marked control to 
John Kennedy's ringing “We shall^r 
any burden” of another age The sjeech 
offered some typical Cartertan balances 
warnings that we cannot do everything 
and exhortauons that we must try 'o do 
nearly everything Carter said he wants 
to be remembered as a President who 
furthered racial equality, helped provide 
jobs for everyone, and stren^ened the 
American fii^ly. But he also said that 
“we can neither answei ail questions nor 
solve all problems.'’ He held out the star- 
viutm (rf total nuciecur dnarma-/ 


plcs|‘y than simpler, more one 
sid^rtions Typical of the Cdfie, 
ap^'^as his statement that he JLd 

v,yne old dream renewed thai 
A^t; must adjust to chanam« 
U' unchanging printmlra 

, '“t thought he attnbuted ^ 

fuie artand 

'the^S!!u''' ^ft^^MissCofo 
. the speech came Micah 

Pu^tticians would ha/- 

^ ^ JUXtflDOSJfionI* a— 





century BC. and thundered against 
moral evils (notably the rapacity of 
“land giabbeis” the injustice of rulers 
and the smug belief that Yahweh would 
take care of everything) It was. on bal¬ 
ance a stiongly religious speech—too 
simply pietistic perhaps But it was 
also an accurate expression of Carter's 
faith—a faith shared by a great many 
Americans 

Carter had finished polishing his In¬ 
augural Address only a couple of days 
eat her. working in longhand and with 
a typewnter at the large desk m the 
study of his lanch-style house in Plains 
Speechwnler Patrick Anderson had 
written the first version, but Carter 
wrote at least three more drafts, some¬ 
times spreading the paragraphs out like 
pieces of a jigsaw pu/ale and Scotch-tap¬ 
ing them into a new anangement In 
the final version Anderson said he rec¬ 
ognized “only a few sentences here and 
there" of his own work 

Caitet had consulted with Rosalynn 
on the clothing, books and toys that 


FRESH FAITH IH 

bxcetpts Jtom the Inaugural 
Addren 

F'or myself and for oui nation, i want 
to thank my predecessor ft” all he has 
done to heal oui land ^n this outward 
and physical r^xinony we attest once 
aga<'' inner and "niritual strength 
olour nation 

As my high school teacher Miss Ju¬ 
lia Coleman, used to say. “We must ad¬ 
just to changing times and still hold to 
unchanging principles " 

I have just taken the oath of office 
on the Bible my mother ga\e me a few 
years ago, opened to a timeless admo¬ 
nition fiom the ancient piophet Micah 
“He hath showed thee. O man what is 
good, and what doth the Loid require 
of thee but to do justly and to love mci- 
cy. and to walk humbly with Ihy Gixl 
I Micah 6 #1 

This inauguration ceremony marks 
a new beginning a new dedication with¬ 
in OUI Government and a new spirit 
among us all A Piesident nay sense 
and priK'iaim that new spirit, but only a 
people can provide it 

Two centuries ago our nation's hath 
was a milestone in the long quest for 
freedom, but the bold and brilliant 
dream which excited the founders of oui 
nation still awaits its consummation I 
have no new dream to set forth today, 
but rather utge a fresh faith in the 
old dream 

You have given me a gieat te.spon- 
sibilily —to stay close to you to be 
worthy of vou and to exemplilv what 
you are 

Let our recent mistakes bring a re¬ 
surgent commitment to the basic ptin 


Would gold Washington He helped load 
fte boxes fnd Amy's doll house aboard 
a rented uiick that was driven north by 
dne of Blather Billy s warehouse em¬ 
ployees, w jdi a Secret Service escort Be¬ 
fore the truck reached the Plains town 
line an jrgent radio message summoned 
it back Amy's bicycle had somehow 
been f^otten and had to be picked up 


O f his last day in Plains, Carter rose 
«t 6 30 a m and gazed upon the 
Rusting of snow and ice on the pine 
rees- the first in his octogenarian 
Unci Alton's memory While Rosalynn 
scrambled eggs and cheese. Jimmy fried 
the akfast ham Shortly before noon, 
he ^ It off the water and electricity, 
tumn down the thermostat, and left the 
in the caie of a maid and the Se- 

i sivice At the train depot, the Car- 
aved goodbye to the 18-car Pea- 
lei lal 

bout two hours later, the Carters 
e old life for goixl With Amy cra- 
hei cat. Misty Malarkey Ying 


m OLD DREAM 

iplcs of our nation, for wc know that if 
fe despise oui own Government, we 
|ive no future We recall in special times 
fhen we have stood briefly out mag- 
f ficcntly united, in those times no prize 
fis beyond our grasp 

, Our Government must at the 
9 me time be both competent and 
dimpassionate 

. We hae/e learned that "more" is not 
ilKXssatily “better,” that even out great 
iktion has its recognized limits and that 
wii can neithc^ answer all questions nor 
sdve all problems We cannot afford to 
doeverything. nor can we afford to lack 
bddness as we meet the future 
1 To be true to ourselves, we must be 
tnii to others We will not behave in for- 
ei|^ places so as to violate our rules and 
statdards here at home, for we know 
thatthis triKt which our nation earns is 
ess^itial to our stienglh 



Yang, and Jimmy carrying his own bttgs 
as imiai, they boarded a chartered air¬ 
liner at Albany, Oa Carter tedd news¬ 
men. “1 think I’m ready now to be Pres¬ 
ident If I can stay close to the people 
of this country and not disappomt them, 
I think I have a chance to be a great 
President, but it still remams to be seen.” 

As he got off the plane m Wash¬ 
ington, Carter carried his bags again, but 
the transformation had already begun. 
At the Kennedy Center that night, the 
audience—m evening dress—stood to 
applaud as the Carter family entered, 
Jimmy in a subdued black tuxedo and 
ruffled shirt, Rosalynn in a long red skirt 
and black blouse, and Amy m a red 
jumper With pleased grins, they settled 
into the plush seats of the presidential 
box for the glittering. 2H-hr 1977 New 
Spirit Inaugural Concert 

Shirley MacLaine, who kicked off 
the show, sang a new version of Cy Cole¬ 
man’s It V Not Where You Start (the last 
Imes ”lt's where you finish/' And you’ve 
finished on top”) Leonard Bernstein 


Because we are flee we can never 
be indifferent to the fate of freedom 
elsewhere Our moral sense dictates a 
clear-cut preference fot those societies 
which share with us an abiding respect 
for individual human rights We do not 
seek to intimidate, but it is clear that a 
world which others can dominate with 
impunity would be inhospitable to 
decency 

Wc pledge perseverance and wis¬ 
dom in our effoite to limit the world's 
armaments to those necessary for each 
nation's own domestic safety We will 
move this year a step toward our ulti¬ 
mate goal—the elimination of all nucle¬ 
ar weapons from this earth 

We urge all other people to join us, 
for success can mean life instead of 
death 

I join in the hope that when n y time 
as your President has ended, people 
might say this about oui nation 

That we had remembered the words 
of Micah and renewed our seatch for hu¬ 
mility, mercy and justice. 

That we had found productive work 
for those able to perform it. 

That we had strengthened the 
American family, which is the basis of 
our society 

And that we had enabled our peo¬ 
ple to be proud of their own Govern¬ 
ment once again 

I would hope that the nations of the 
world might say that we had built a last¬ 
ing peace, bas^ not on weapons of war 
but on international policies which re¬ 
flect our own most precious values 
These are not just my goals And 
they will not be my accomplishments 
but the affirmation of our nation’s con¬ 
tinuing moral strength and mir belief 
m hn undiminished. ever expanding 
American dream 


JIMMY CARTER IS SWORN IN AS PRESIDENT BY CHIEF JUSTICE 
BURGER AS WIFE ROSAIYNN, NEVADA SENATOR CANNON 
LOOK ON BEIOW FIREWORKS IIOHT UP WASHINGTON, 
CONFEDERATE FLAG4EARER AWAITS CEREMONIES 

















ClOCKWiSE WOW UFT FO«D$ AND CARTERS UAVt WHITE HOUSE EN ROUTE 
TO OATM-TAKINO, CARTERS STROU DOWN RENNSYIVAIMA AVENUE AFTER 
MAUOURATION: NEW FRESIDENT SPEAKS IN FRONT OF CAPITOl, FIFE AND 
drum CORM#jj|^SUS mjRiQraiWj SfEqATPE;i AEMK ROUTE. 


























conducted the National Symphony Or¬ 
chestra in his composition if Ever Man 
tVere Loved by Wtfe, which he dedi¬ 
cated to Rosaiynn James Dickey recit¬ 
ed a new poem, describing Carter as a 
mythic hero drawing strength from a 
walk in the Plains countryside on a sum¬ 
mer’s night Sample lines “Lord, let me 
shake/ With purpose Wild hope can al¬ 
ways spring/ From tended strength Ev¬ 
erything IS in that ” 

J ohn Wayne sidled up to the mi¬ 
crophone and drawled, “I am con¬ 
sidered a member of the opposition 
—the loyal opposition, accent the 
loyal I'd have it no other way ” Carter 
acknowledged the rapport by throwing 
Wayne a high-ball salute For their sec¬ 
ond appearance together in 17 years, 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May did a rou¬ 
tine about the first Jewish President 
Phoned by his mother and scolded for 
not having called her, “President" Nich¬ 
ols pleads “Mother, 1 was choosing a 
Cabinet I didn't have a second " Re¬ 
torts “Mother” May “It's always some¬ 
thing " Afterward. Miss Lillian insisted 
"I'm not that kind of mother ” 

Other high spots the dancing of the 
Alvin Alley group, the trilling of Bev¬ 
erly Sills and Clamma Dale, the whole 
audience standing and clapping along 
with Aretha Franklin 

later Jimmy and Rosaiynn dropped 
in at the post-concert dinner for the per¬ 
formers and made political groupies out 
of many superstars of the entertainment 
world 'Oh, 1 want so much to shake 
his hand," sighed Bette Davis patting 
her hand over her heart Hugged by Car¬ 
ter, she left beaming 

Inauguration Day, cusp and clear, 
began with a moving 8am leltgious ser¬ 
vice on the steps of the Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial, where 10,000 people sang Carter's 
favonte hymn. Amazing Graie, and the 
Rev Martin Luther King Sr, bundled 
up in a heavy black overcoat and brown 
hat, praised Carter foi not forgetting the 
little people According to an aide, the 
Carters skipped that ceremony to keep 
It from “turning into a ciicus,” and wor¬ 
shiped instead at Washington's First 
Baptist Church 

Later in the morning, the gleaming 
white Inaugural platform m front of the 
Capitol was crowded with family mem¬ 
bers, Supreme Court Justices and con¬ 
gressional leaders Television micro¬ 
phones picked up some of the 
dignitaries’ chitchat about what they 
had done to ward oft the cold Clacked 
Senator Hubert Humphrey 'T’ve got my 
Minnesota thermal underwear on ” 
Some 100,000 shivenng people had 
thronged onto the lawn and into the 
makeshift bleachers The Marine Band 
played the Navy Hymn in Carter’s hon¬ 
or, and Walter Mondale was sworn in 
as Vice President by—at his own request 
—House Speaker Tip O’Neill Then 
came Carter's turn “Are you ready to 
take the oath of ofllce?" Chief Justice 
Wafrfd Biuier. asked bun at precisely 


12'03 p m No man had ever been read¬ 
ier While Rosaiynn held the family 
Bible, Carter placed his hand on it, m 
front of him was the Bible used for 
George Washington’s sweanng-in, open 
to the verse from the prophet Micah that 
Carter quoted moments Utter in his In¬ 
augural Address “Congratulations,” 
murmured Burger after the oath 
“Thank you,’’ whispered Carter The 
Marine IBtend struck up Hail to the Chief, 
Army troops fired 7S-mm howitzers 
from the Ellipse just off Capitol HiU in 
the traditional 21-gun salute, and Jim¬ 
my Carter was President 

Not everyone adjusted at once to the 
transformation Hamilton Jordan. Car¬ 
ter’s longtime aide, allowed as how it 
would be difficult to go from calling him 
Jimmy to the more format Mr Presi¬ 
dent After the Inaugural speech. Miss 
Lillian protested, “I don’t like it I don't 
like everybody calling him Mr Presi¬ 
dent ” To set his family at ease. Carter, 
in a private moment in a room in the 
Capitol a tew minutes after the swear- 
ing-in, asked if they had ever seen his 18- 
month-old grandson Jason imitate him 
“Come on, Jason, smile like Jimmy,” he 
coaxed Jason obliged with a toothy, if 
tiny smile 

Following a post-inauguration 
lunch in a Senate office. Carter walked 


with Rosaiynn (and part of the way with 
Amy as well) down Pennsylvama Av¬ 
enue, leading the Inaugural paiade—a 
mile-and-a-half stroll on a crystalline 
but subfreezing day Four yeais earlier, 
fruit and garbage had been thrown at 
the limousine that earned Nixon down 
the same avenue 

It IS uncertam whether Carter can 
maintain this open, folksy style under 
steady exposure to the imperial lures of 
the presidency. But the estimated 
250,000 people standing along Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue had never seen anything 
like It before and they cheered and ap¬ 
plauded enthusiastically Indeed, the 
entire Inaugural celebration marked a 
sharp departure in style from the past, 
though the festivities did not entirely live 
up to their advance bilhng as a “peo¬ 
ple's Inauguration ” 

Warmed by a solar heating system 
on the reviewing stand. Carter and his 
party watched a two-hour parade of 170 
floats, bands and marching groups Lat¬ 
er, the Carters were plainlv eager to get 
through the evening's festivities as fast 
as possible' Holding hands, they made 
a whirlwind round of all seven Inaugu¬ 
ral parties, all packed tight with cele- 
brators (“a can of sardines," complained 
Vice President Mondale at one point) 

At each party the President engaged 


KEEPING HIS FIRST PROMISE 


Less than 24 hours after taking the 
oath of office. President Carter fulfilled 
one of his key campaign pledges he par¬ 
doned the Viet Nam draft evaders His 
order covered an estimated 10,000 men 
already convicted lortly seven of whom 
are still in prison), an additional 2,500 
still under indictment, and an undeter¬ 
mined number who never registered for 
the draft More than 2,000 who had fled 
abroad will now be free to return home 
Carter's pardon was carefully lim¬ 
ited He excluded those few draft dodg¬ 
ers who had used "force and violence” 
to stay out of unifoim More important, 
he did not forgive the 4,500 desetters 
still at large, or the 88,700 who received 
less than honorable discharges for de¬ 
serting or going AWOL He simply asked 
the Pentagon to review their cases with 
the aim of possibly upgrading some dis¬ 
charges Finally. Carter promised to 
begin another study of the estimated 
173,000 undesirable discharges that had 
been dispensed during the Viet Nam 
years Pentagon critics claim that many 
men received such discharges for con¬ 
duct that really stemmed from their op¬ 
position to the war 

Carter had no sooner issued his proc¬ 
lamation—and signed Executive Order 
No 1 —than he was vehemently at¬ 
tacked, both by those who thought him 
too soft and those who thought he was 
too tough The American Legion and 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars claimed 
that the decision was an affront to 
American fighting men who had done 
their duty by serving in Viet Nam Car¬ 
ter's act. Senator Barry Goldwater de¬ 
clared. was “the most disgraceful thing 
that a President has ever done ’ 

On the other hand, veterans who 
were fugitives from the law claimed that 
Carter should have forgiven everyone 
who got into trouble for resisting the 
war They argued, correctly, that the de¬ 
serters who were still ostracized were 
mainly working-class members of mi¬ 
nority groups, while the pardoned evad¬ 
ers were usually middle class whites 
Carter's action "just applies to university 
kids who dodged the draft,' complained 
Tom Nagel, an accused deserter who 
now lives in France 

■ 

One man who did warmly support 
Carter was Senator Edward Kennedy, 
who said that the new President had tak¬ 
en a "major, impressive and compas¬ 
sionate step toward healing the wounds 
of Viet Nam ’ While announcing his 
limited program of paidons Carter said 
that he had made up his mind to make 
this move a full two yeais ago At that 
time, he was still a formei Govetnoi of 
Georgia who believed, despite the 
doubts of others, he w >uld some day 
have the power to put his decision into 
effect from the White House 
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in some of the camp-meeting rhetonc 
that he used to good effect during the 
campaign “How many of you think this 
IS the gieatest country on earth’" he 
asked the crowds, which lesponded with 
roars of approval Then, gesturing at hi$ 
wife's blue satin gown, which she had 
worn SIX years ago at his inauguration 
as Governor of Georgia, Carter asked 
“How do you like Rosa^nn's old dress ’’ 
Again the revelers cheered The Car¬ 
ters did not actually dance until their 
second stop, the Mayflower Hotel 
where they stepped out cheek-to-cheek 
to the strains of The Last Waltz Before 
lam, about an hour ahead of sched¬ 
ule. they were back at the White House 

The Carters arose early the next 
morning to begin two days of receptions 
The first was for about 1,000 people who 
had put up one or anothei of the Cai- 
teis overnight during hts campaign 
Each received a bronze plaque engraved 
with this message A MFMBLK or THF 
JIMMY CARrtR I AMtLY STAYED IN THIS 
HOUSE DURING THE 1976 CAMPAIGN 
' These are kinfolk " Carter said with a 
smile ‘ 1 couldn't have dune it without 
you " 

As Carter was sharing cookies, 
coffeecakeand ftuit juice with his guests, 
his aides weie gettmg down to business 
and finding that they had little time to 
deal With many mundane but still im- 
poitant housekeeping chores—obtain¬ 
ing White House passes and parking 
places, and learning their way through 
the ma/e of corridors Most offices were 
in need of a thorough cleaning and re- 
paintmg. but Carter staffers seemed to 
be in no hurry to get their quarters re¬ 
decorated That would be considered 
bad form—out of keeping with the egal- 
itanan spint that Carter is trymg to 
. bring to the White House 


Those 300,000 “y'all come" invita- 
uons to the Inaugural that were sent out 
by Jimmy Carter's people were really 
supposed to be souvenirs They were, in 
effect, thank-you notes for small con¬ 
tributions to the campaign, not full- 
fledged invitations Yet 250.000 of those 
who received the eggshell-colored cards 
took them at their word—and they 
helped give Carter’s big event the aura 
of a “people's Ihaugural' 

Among those on hand foi the five- 
day, $3 million bash were, for example, 
Ernest and Audrey Wiesen of Wauwa¬ 
tosa. Wis They went to work for Car¬ 
ter after he gave a talk at their daugh¬ 
ter's school, and when they received an 
invitation, they asked themselves why 
not—and saved S600 to make the jour¬ 
ney Postal Worker Ginny Scott of &nta 
Ana, Calif, took her Las Vegas vaca¬ 
tion money and used it foi the Inau¬ 
guration instead Said she “1 would have 
lost It in Vegas anyway " Then there was 
the group of maids from Detroit, Tulsa. 
New York and Tallahassee who could 
not afford the S2S for a ticket to one of 
the seven big Inaugural Night parties 
They put on a party of their own at the 
Northwest Gardens Restaurant, at $5 a 
head, complete with the Last Sunset 
rock and soul band 

Also present and shivering were, of 
course, the “dignitaries"—the moguls of 
the victorious party, local, state and na¬ 
tional officeholders, journalists, academ¬ 
ics and seekers of high-level jobs There 
were some fat cats too, but with the new 
campaign finance law in effect, there 
seemed to be fewer than have been seen 
for many an Inaugural—parucul^r)y 


Richard Nixons 1973 spectacular 
There were also a couple of Kennedys 
around (Ethel at a New York State far- 
ty. on the arm of Governor Hugh Carey 
Teddy at a dinner to honor Hubert 
Humphrey at the Mayflowei Hotel) But 
considenng that this was a Demociat.c 
Inaugural, the members of that sizable 
clan seemed most notable for their ab¬ 
sence throughout the week Most in ev¬ 
idence were Hollywotxl stais, athletes, 
musicians—and Georgians 

F or all the diversity, a mood of good \ 
fellowship seemed to prevail Said 
one celebrated Atlantan, Baseball 
Slugger Hank Aaron, on Inaugu¬ 
ration Eve "Tomorrow at noon, the war 
between the North and the South is tru¬ 
ly ovei " Remarked British Ambassador 
to the U S Peter Ramsbotham on view¬ 
ing his first Inauguration “There is a 
great feeling of reconcilmtion Such ex¬ 
traordinary good humor " 

At the Kennedy Center spectacular, 
Jimmy and Rosalynn stole the show, 
and from some pretty big names at that 
John Lennon and Yoko Ono, Gregg and 
Cher Allman, Muhammad Ah, Paul 
Newman At a State Department tea for 
Mexican First Lady Carmen de Ldpez 
Portillo (a guest of Rosalynn, who had 
attended the Ldpez Portillo inaugura¬ 
tion last December), Shmley MacLaine ** 
twitted an old friend. Said Shirley to 
Henry Kissinger as he jokingly tried to 
pencil her into his little black book “I 
talked to you before you became power¬ 
ful That’s when I dropp») you ” 

Even for dedicated party hoppers, 
the pace was breakneck—the mem ^ 
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illACK^ iLA( It STAK 


Since mammoth irafhc jams made mov¬ 
ing much less hopping, all but impossi¬ 
ble At the Corcoran Gallery, outgoing 
I'lemocratic National C ommittee Chau - 
man Robert Strauss partied along with 
Singer Helen Reddy and Actor Alan 
Alda The Avcrcll Harnmans played 
host to new Cabinet Membcis Cyrus 
Vance and Jix; C alifano at a buffet for 40 
(including Lauten Bacall) Playboy put 
on a sumptuous party in the Madison 
Hotel and despite the damage done by 
the magazine's famous interview, at 
least one of Carter's aides turned up 
Pollstci Pat Caddell. who squited Hugh 
Hefner s daughter Chi istic 

One of the most elegant of the week's 
private parties was a post-inaugural 
black-tie supper for 250 - mostly Geoi- 
f lans- -held at the Sulgrave C'lub by At¬ 
lanta Lawyei Philip H Alston Jr The 
Cartels have vacationed often at the Al¬ 
stons Sea Island plantation Among the 
guests were Reynolds Tobacco Heir 
Smith Bagley and his wife Vicki, po¬ 
tential pacesetters in a new Washington 
social order centered on moneyed and 
well-connected Southerneis Another of 
the guests was Budget Director Beit 
Lance, who. unlike his leader, does not 
seem interested in projecting a partic¬ 
ularly humble image Lance alighted 
from a formidable black Cadillac lim¬ 
ousine that bore specially ordered li¬ 
cense plates BERT on the front bumper, 
IANCE on the rear 

For the seven Inaugural Night par¬ 
ties—known as "balls” in pre-popuiist 
days—some 64,000 tickets were avail¬ 
able at S2S each, which is cheaper than 
usual. The competition for them was 
fierce Inaugural Committee Co-Chair¬ 
man Bardyl Tirana hoped to distribute 
them fairly, and so decided to use the 


Commerce Building as the pick-up sta¬ 
tion Everybody, bigwig or small, had 
to line up there to collec t his ticket 
Even for those who had neither the 
money nor the connections to make the 
big public parties or the smaller, pri¬ 
vate pours, there was no shortage of en¬ 
tertainments Said David Collins, an 
Eastman Kodak employee from Roch¬ 
ester N y “It s terrific I was down 
here in Kennedy's time and I thought 
that was good But this has it beat ' 

T here was an organ recYtal at the 
Washington Cathedtal, chamber 
music at the Renwiqk Gallery, blue 
grass at the An and Space Muse¬ 
um Said Bnggsville. Wis. Clergyman 
Sam Grat/, wailing to get into a jaz/ 
concert at the Hirshhorn Museum 
' This sure beats paying S25 to jam your¬ 
self mto a box in the hope of seeing 
Jimmy Cat ter ” 

The National Visitors Center (once 
known.as Union Station) and the car¬ 
peted lobby of Kennedy Center provid¬ 
ed stages for native American. Japanese. 
Polish and Ukrainian folk concerts At 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, James 
Dickey read poetry to overflow crowds 
A fireworks display rivaled the one put 
on for the Bicentennial, but it was so 
cold that some spectators viewed it from 
their cars or zipped into Arctic-weight 
sleeping bags 

In all, the Inaugural was pretty 
much what its organizers had hoped it 
would be—a little less raucous and a lot 
less exclusive than recent ones As John 
Clanngbould of Lynnwood, Wash , put 
It, "This IS a special way to celebrate 
being an American " A bit more spe¬ 
cial for some than for others, perhaps, 
but an extraordinary show nonetheless 
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REVCLEItS CEtEBRATINO ABOARD THE PtANUT SPBCIAl, SLEEPING PASSENGER 


BOUND FOR FUN>AND OLORY 


Turner s hardware store had sold out 
tts 50 pairs oflongjohm In neat by Amer¬ 
icas, almost all the long dresses at Mal- 
loiy's had been snatched up Jimmy Car¬ 
tel 't neighbors from Plains and environs 
weic ready for the trip to Washington 
Along for the tide was TiMl Correspon¬ 
dent GeoigeTabei Uisiepoit 

Behave yourself now ” Jimmy Car- 
let admonished his high schOLtl class- 
male Virginia Williams in fiont of ihc 
white clapboard railroad depot “And 
if you get in trouble don't call me ” Then 
Viiginia, hei husband Frank and 380 
other Plains folk bcairded the 18 led- 
blue-and-silver cars of the Peanut Spe¬ 
cial—an Amtiak tra n leased for fun and 
bound for glory At exactly 1 p m , as 
Jimmy stood in the windy 10' F weath¬ 
er. waving a gloved hand and flashing 
the famous teeth, the Peanut Special be¬ 
gan to pull away from Plains—the first 
passenger train to have made a stop 
there in 20 ycais or so 

The travel agent for the Inaugural 
odyssey was Maxine Reese, who, while 
managing the Carter campaign head- 
quarteis in the Plains rail depot last 
June had started arranging the bash 
Jimmy told me he was going to win, 
so I figured wc had to hire a train to 
take Plains to Washington' said Max¬ 
ine Now she had the train—and an 
$85,000 bill from Amtrak As she set¬ 
tled into her seat, the ample Maxine also 
had a bottle of Taittinger champagne, a 
"pair of thermal underwear that would 
streKh around a live oak tiee,” and a 
new low-cut black Inaugural dress 
“We're going to tear up Pennsylvania 
Avenue' she chirped 

The folks in the $160 coach seats 
and the $260 sleepers, however, were not 
about to wail until they reached Wash¬ 
ington to begin celebrating As the Pea¬ 
nut Special rolled toward ^vannah past 
naked cotton- and cornfields and snow- 
crowned pine and pecan groves, they 
partied with a vengeance—almost as if 
they were reversing General William 
Tecumseh Sherman's earlier trek across 


the South Said Sam Simpson, a grocer 
from Bamesville, Ga, bedecked with a 
peanut lei and two peanut bracelets 
“My granddaddy told me that hell would 
freeze over before we’d have a South¬ 
erner as President Well, I just heard 
that Washington is frozen " Joseph Wi¬ 
ley Reid, who described himself as a 
cousin of Jimmy way back," carried a 
sign reading, FREE AT LAST* IRFI AT 
1 AST' GOD A1 MIGHTY. TIIF WHITE PfcO- 
PIF AND THE COIORED PLOPEE OF THl 
SOUTH ARl FRtC ATIAST JAN 20, 1977 
AT 1201 At the bar car's piano a sing¬ 
er named Carmelita hammered out end¬ 
less repetitions of Dixie 

B efore the Peanut Special had gone 
very^ far out came Dramamine 
tablets and hip flasks to help 
smooth the ride In one of the 
coach cars Patsy Wells drawled to her 
fnend Imda Moon, "Those Yankees 
will never believe simple names like 
ours So for the Inauguration I'm going 
to be Dixie Belle Wells and you can be 
Magnolia Moon " Sam and Annie Tay¬ 
lor, a guitar-pickin' duo from Somerville, 
Ala wandered from car to car as the 
tram roared north toward Jimmy's new 
home Sam had bought his first dark blue 
suit for the Inaugural Ball, and was sing¬ 
ing his new composition. The Jimmy 
Cat ter Special (“When I was a young'un 
1 heard Jimmy say,/ ‘Sure as there's pea¬ 
nut butter I'll be Resident some day'") 
And then there were the peanuts 
Blue-eyed Peanut Princess Karen Bell 
ftom Adel, Ga, was aboaid giving out 
peanut leis and chatting away about pea¬ 
nut hamburgers and peanut hot dogs 
In all, the 382 celebrators ate 275 lbs 
of roasted peanuts as they downed Tom 
Collinses or bourbon Culinary chauvin¬ 
ism, however, was not limit^ to pea¬ 
nuts As the tiain clickety-clacked 
through the Carolmas, the tiavelers 
dined on peanut soup, Georgia ham and 
Georgia peach ice cream 

No conductor was courageous 
enough to enforce the tecommended 10 
p m Itghts-out, and as the train headed 



into Virginia, Sam and Annie continued 
to pluck through their repertoire— Wa¬ 
bash Cannonball, The Jimmy Carter 
Special and Amazing Grace 'The bar's 
piano, meanwhile, beat out Dixie until 
the peanuts were gone, and around 
1 a m . the citizens of Plains finally re¬ 
treated to sleep 

Just as dawn broke ovei the snow- 
covered capital on Thursday, the Pea¬ 
nut Special crept into Washington The 
Georgians, red-eyed from fatigue but 
alert with nervous excitement, suddenly 
fell quiet The piano sat silent, and the 
utterances over coffee were now in 
hushed but confident tones 

Whatever confidence they had about 
dealing with the strange city, however, 
was soon tested when they arrived at 
their hotel A bieakdown of the heating 
system had forced it to close 100 looms, 
and even then many of the ones assigned 
to the Georgians were heatless Two girls 
flew back to Georgia, while otheis 
searched for friends in heated hotels 
Those staying had to sleep up to foui to 
a room in what Plains’ Mauiice Smith 
angrily called the "damn dump ” Still, 
the incredible snafu could not quite rum 
the pyous occasion 

On Fnday, some 2,000 Georgians 
filed into the White House, dressed com¬ 
fortably, as Jimmy had suggested, m 
pantsuits and turtlenecks As they 
looked around the pubhc rooms and 
posed for Instamatic pictures, they 
seemed nervous When Plains natives 
reached Jimmy and Rosalynn, they in¬ 
variably received a hug from each and 
sometimes one from Miss Lillian, who 
had formed her own reception Ime Vir¬ 
ginia Williams apologized for calling her 
old classmate Jimmy instead of Mr 
President “Oh, that’s all nght,” replied 
Carter Explained Roy Wise “It’ll be 
hard for us to ever call him Mr Pres¬ 
ident He'll always be just Jimmy ” Or 
as Helen Meek said, “The reception 
shows that Jimmy will always remain 
part of i»—and part of Plains*' „ 




irSJUSTCmZENFOIDIlOW 


Outwardly, at least, there was no 
gloom in the White House during Ger¬ 
ald Ford’s final days there The shock of 
his election loss was over, and Ford left 
with the sense that the American people 
appreciate what he had achieved dur¬ 
ing his 2Vi years in the presidency Time 
Correspondent Bonnie Angelo was pres¬ 
ent during those last days and filed this 
Report 

For a week, the Fords lived through 
the same kind of unsettling chaos that 
every family endures as it packs to move 
Vans pulled in and out of the White 
^ouse grounds The family’s cold- 
> weather clothes were ticketed for their 


condommium in Vail, Colo, their warm- 
weathw togs for a rented house m Palm 
Springs, Calif, and presidenual docu¬ 
ments and memorabilia for the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan At one point, suivey- 
ing all that remained to be done, Betty 
Ford joked to an aide, “I think I’m go¬ 
ing to have to call Mrs Carter and say 
I just can’t make the deadlme and would 
she nund staying a few more days at 
Blair House ” One evening the President 
searched fruitlessly through his bureau 
drawers for a turtleneck shirt for an in¬ 
formal buifel dinner Settling for a white 
dress shirt and tie. Ford explained to 
his host. Photographer David Kennedy, 
“I know 1 was supposed to diess casu¬ 


ally. but this IS all that was leil" 
During dinner. Betty sat on the flooi 
while her husband regaled the other 
guests—mostly photographeis assigned 
to the White House—with a story about 
the night when he walked his golden tc- 
trievei Liberty on the South Lawn at 
3am and discovered that he was locked 
out Wearing only a bathiobe and slip¬ 
pers. the President tned three entrances 
and, finding all of them locked had re¬ 
signed himself to spending the night in 
an entrance hall until a guaid discov¬ 
ered him and saved his dignity 

The dinner was partly a cover to al¬ 
low more than 100 guests to slip into 
the White House for a surprise parly 
that Ford had engineered, with great de¬ 
light for his wife It was their last eve¬ 
ning of dancing in the marble foyer It 


HE PRESIOENCY/HUGH SIOEY 

LIKE SUNDAY MORNINB 

It was a little like Sunday morning The choir sang the Bat¬ 
tle Hymn of the Republic Bishop William Cannon delivered 
some Methodist thunder There was wisdom from the proph¬ 
et Micah Jimmy led the discussion about hope, humility and 
sacrifice Archbishop John Roach closed the service with a 
touch of Roman Catholic poetry Then Jimmy and Rosalynn 
walked hand in hand back home down the avenue 

Not all of Nelson Rockefellers millions had been able to 
buy the moment foi himself The power and prestige of Ted¬ 
dy Kennedy’s family were buried and. for the moment at 
least, almost forgotten 

In Its majestic simplicity the Inaugural was. finally, a cel¬ 
ebration of the human spiiit—one in which courtesy meant 
moie than wealth, and personal warmth meant more than po¬ 
sition If It was an illusion, at least it was a pleasant one 

■ 

The big question around Washington when the music died 
and President Carter got down to work How long would the 
world let us continue on this lovely jag> More to the point, 
would Carter be able to nurture this spirit now and help Amer¬ 
icans find one anothei‘> It was Richard Nixon, ailei all. who 
preached the celebration of “simple things" ftom the same 
place eight years ago—and then hmousined down to the White 
House and tuined it mto an imperial palace Despite his hum¬ 
ble backgi'ound, Lyndon Johnson was a creature of power 
and when he finally stood on the Capitol steps to be sworn in 
as President on his own right, he loomed large over the small 
people in the street below That is the way he liked it to be 
Most people watched John Kennedy as if he were a matinee 
idol They were awed and entertained but realized that his 
was a special preserve that could not be shared without the 
proper certification of family, school and bank balance Lead¬ 
ership was seen at the top Can it come from the bottom' 
Something may be moving to focus better the human di¬ 
mensions of our society so as to erase barners of birth and en¬ 
vironment For long, the struggle was about material needs 
That IS still the struggle in important ways But the biggest bat¬ 
tles of want have been won Maybe Jimmy Carter is part of 
the beginning in refocusing our concerns on the mtangibles 
of freedom, on the quality of our thoughts and actions 

Carter may be more the result of a changing national 
mood than the leader of it The kids who swarmed ovei the 
Wa^ington Mall a few years ago, protesting war and lacial 
discrimination, brought part of the message So did Gerald 
Ford, the Grand Rapids Eagle Scout who by sheer decency 
glued a shauered people back to stability 


It all seemed to flow together thcie on the Inaugural stand 
The event was so unspectacular and unpretentious that it 
was, in Its way, quite profound 7 he bruised and battered Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey, who once lamented that the breakdown in 
good manneis in the nation might portend a target collapse 
of society, moved around patting Amy. bussing Miss Liltun 
twinkling at Billy, devoid of envy and jealousy or the thought 
that he should be the one taking the oath When Jerry Ford 
came down the Capitol stairs to take his scat, it occurred to 
more than one person that if anothci vote for President could 
have been held that instant across the nation Jerry would 
have won But it was ovet for him The old center fiom the 
University of Michigan who once explained that he played 
hard and then made fiiends no matter what the score left all 
that good will for his successor 

There is no way to measure the impact of the new Pres¬ 
ident when he thanked the former President for that legacy 
But surely it is worth several billion dollars of the nauonal bud¬ 
get or a few meltons in the nuclear arsenal 

Thd world halted a few seconds while Amy s parents but¬ 
toned up hei coat so she could walk in the parade And the 
friqpds of Ford, grown men and women, could have given no 
more meaningful farewell to Jeiry and Betty Fold than the 
tears they openly let slide down their cheeks 

Little was said oi done on Inaugural Day that will glitter 
in the pages of history But that day could be a piece of sc^me- 
thing bigger that will change the world 





THI AOMINIfniATION 

CUTEBmiES 

HISUIMPS 



THi FORDS DURING A PAUSE IN THEIR PACKING REFORE LEAVING THE WHITE HOUSE 
Then presence shrank until nothing was left but luggage and a bed 


was merry but laced with nor>talgia 
The Fords made the most of their 
last days in other ways With tempei- 
atures hovenng around zero, he dashed 
each evening from his office to the 
steaming swimming pool One night he 
invited a middle-aged White House cl- 
evatot operator to join him. the man 
could not swim, but he plunged in any¬ 
way, stood shoulder deep in the watei 
and can now tell his friends about the 
time he splashed around in the pool with 
the President With four other couples 
all old friends, the Fords spent their hnal 
weekend at snow-covered Camp David, 
where a log fire crackled in the huge 
stone fireplace and Navy stewards scur- 
ned around at then beck and call 

Some staff members gratified long- 
suppressed desires during the week 
Sheila Weidenfcld. the F irst Lady s 
press secretary, sat in the President's 
chan at the Cabinet table, closed her 
eyes and made a wish, just as she had 
in 1958 when her father, Ike's Cabinet 
secretary Maxwell Rabb, was leaving of¬ 
fice Said she “I was nine years old. and 
1 wished 1 could come back to the White 
House and I did " Sheila and Husband 
Edward spent a night in the elegant 
Queen's Bedroom, next morning, a 
'^ite House operator phoned to ask 
“What would you like for breakfast. 
Your Highness"'" On Wednesday the 
Rockefellers came for dinner and also 
spent the night m the Queen's Bedroom. 
Sons Nelson Jr. 12. and Mark, 9. slept 
in the Lincoln Bedroom 

I n the White House workrooms, the 
staff labored overtime, performing 
tasks for both the outgoing Fords and 
the incoming Carters Caihgrapher 
John Scarfone turned out photographs 
inscribed with Ford's signature and re¬ 
ception mvitations with Carter's name 
Pastry Chef Heinz Bender fretted over 
Ford's Wednesday’night fanewell party 
—then had to bake 18,000 cookies for 
Carter's Fnday receptions. 


In the West Wing, offices were piled 
high with boxes— mote than 100 car¬ 
tons in the Situation Room alone- but 
Ford tried to give the appearance of car¬ 
rying on business as usual On his last 
full day in powei he telephoned Sen¬ 
ators, Congressmen, old ft lends and sev¬ 
eral foreign leaders Egyptian Piesident 
Anwar &dat, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, French President Val¬ 
ery Giscard d'^taing and Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party 1 eader Leonid Bre/hnev 
Ford ate his usual cottage-cheese 
lunch in his little private hideaway, 
stripped bare of photographs and me¬ 
mentos. the office scem^ as impersonal 
as a motel foom In the Oval Office, Ford 
exclaimed, “Look at this' My desk has 
never been so clean in my life' 

Just behind the movers who earned 
out the Folds' personal belongings were 
household workeis who put the presi¬ 
dential living quarters in perfect order 
for the Carters With each day. the Ford 
presence shrank, until there was noth¬ 
ing left but their luggage and their bed 
At breakfast with 75 aides and Cabinet 
members on the final morning Ford cir¬ 
culated around the State Dining Room, 
thanking each person individually 
When Vice President Nelson Rockefel¬ 
ler declared that “this is the proudest 
moment of our lives," a wave of applause 
washed over the room Said Ford in re¬ 
sponse “You all contnbuted to an Ad¬ 
ministration 1 think was good—and 
which history will tieat kindly " 

After Carter's Inauguialion Jerry 
and Betty Ford, both pnvate citizens for 
the first time in 28 years, boarded a Ma¬ 
rine helicopter on the West Lawn of the 
Capitol At Ford's request, the chopper 
circled low over the heart of Washing¬ 
ton for a last look at the White House 
and Capitol, symbols of the power that 
he held for so long Then the helicopter 
swooped toward Andrews Air Force 
Bose, where a presidential jet waited to 
take the Fords on their long journey to 
Califoima and retirement. 


In the Senate Caucus Room, both 
sides were jxiised for battle At stake was 
the confirmation of Jimmy Carter's 
nominee as CIA director Theodore Sor¬ 
ensen, 48 Ready to bear witness against 
him were representatives of assorted 
conservative and right-wing groups, in¬ 
cluding the Liberty Lobby and the John 
Birch Society Prepared to defend him 
were some of the ornaments of the East¬ 
ern liberal Establishment such as Av- 
erell Harriman and Clark Clifford 
After Senator Pat Moynihan intro¬ 
duced his fellow New Yoiker as a man 
by whom the CIA "will be well served," 
the slender, bespecucicd Sorensen uxik 
ovei Looking grim and even more som¬ 
ber than usual, he read a vigorous ten- 
page rebuttal of what he called “scur¬ 
rilous and personal attacks " When he 
had finished, he picked up annthei piece 
of paper and began reading from it “It 
is now clear.' he said “that a substan¬ 
tial portion of the U S Senate and the in¬ 
telligence community is not yet ready 
to accept as director of Cential Intel¬ 
ligence an outsider who believes as I be¬ 
lieve " As the 15 members of the Sen¬ 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence 
visibly stiffened, Sorensen went on to an¬ 
nounce that he was withdtawing his 
nomination T he battle was ovci befote 
It had really been joined 

S urprised Senators tried clumsily to 
soften the blow Utah Republican 
Jake Gain assured Sorensen that 
his integrity had not been in ques¬ 
tion Said the Senator “1 thought you 
were the wrong man for the wiong po¬ 
sition Indiana DemiKiat Birch Bayh 
told Sorensen that some people were out 
to get him "because they don't want a 
clean bloom at the CIA' Senator George 
McGovern emerged from the audience 
to remark that the episode showed that 
the ‘ ghost of Joe McCarthy still stalks 
the land " Committee Chairman Dan 
Inouye, who opposed the nomination 
said that he hoped Sorensen would leave 
with no “bitterness " 

That was undoubtedly asking too 
much With gallows wit. Sorensen re¬ 
marked “Well. Gaiy Gilmoie and 1 ” 

He told Time New York Buieau Chief 
Laurence Barrett “As someone said to 
me this morning, a lot of dirty little 
streams flowed together to make this 
flood There was the extreme nght, the 
Kennedy haters, the Carter haters. The 
smokescreen reasons—outright lies and 
falsehoods—masked the leal opposition 
To boil It down to one sentence, people 
felt that an outsider with my beliefs 
should not head that agency " 

’ The withdrawal was a rebuke not 
Yiinily to Sorensen but to Carter. .Oifiy 







pmidentiftt Cabinet ai^xrintoes 
' have been rejected by the Senate tn C S 
hutory. It is even rarer for a nominee 
i^to be turned down by a Congress con¬ 
trolled by the President's own party. The 
last time that happened was in 1925. 
when Charles Warren, Calvin Coo- 
hdge’s choice for Attorney General, was 
rqected because he was too closely iden¬ 
tified iVith the Sugar Trust, 

In a narrow sense, Sorensen was not 
actually rejected, but if his nomination 
had come to a vote, it probably would 
have been defeated On the eve of his In¬ 
auguration, Carter was thus given clear 
warning that he cannot take the heav¬ 
ily Democratic Congress for granted 
From the first, the Sorensen appoint¬ 
ment seemed cunous He served as Pres¬ 
ident Kennedy's top adviser and speech- 
wnter but has had little mtelligence 
experience Since he returned to private 
life (corporation law), he has urged a 
more modest role for the ciA and the 
curtailment of its covert operations 
The choice was largely Carter’s idea. 
Vice President Walter Mondale was 
equally enthusiastic Sorensen was es¬ 
teemed for both his mmd and his mo¬ 
lality He was also an early backer of 
Carter for President, raising funds and 
tapping talent among liberals who had 
serious reservations about the Georgian 
Beyond that, Sorensen was seen as a 
good soldier who would carry out Car¬ 
ter’s instructions at the CIA Moreover, 
some Carter staffers reckoned that a lib¬ 
eral bke Sorensen might be better able 
to defend the agency against criticism 
from the left Said a close Carter ad¬ 
viser after the scheme had misfired 
“What the hard-core conservatives who 
went after Sorensen have done is set 
then own damn course back ’’ 

I ntelligence Committee conservatives 
such as Barry Goldwater and Strom 
Thurmond were indeed up in arms 
over the nomination, their doubts had 
been fed by the mtelligence community, 
which lobbi^ against Sorensen But 
some liberal Democrats were scarcely 
less vehement in their opposition One 
source of doubt was the fact that Soren¬ 
sen had registered for the draft as a con¬ 
scientious objector Led by Hawaii’s In- 
ouye, a much-decorated World War II 
veteran who lost his right arm in com¬ 
bat, the Senators wondered whether Sor¬ 
ensen would be able to approve agency 
operations that might endanger life Sor¬ 
ensen also IS a fierce Kmnedy loyalist 
who still wears his PT-109 tie clasp Af¬ 
ter the 1969 Chappaquiddick incident, 
he was summoned to help draft the state¬ 
ment that tried to exonerate Ted Kenne¬ 
dy Would Sorensen put family above 
natK»ial loyalty^ Finally, there were 
nagging questions about his personality 
He IS intelligent, disciplined and 
prmcipled, but he tends to be aloof, ar¬ 
rogant and occasionally self-nghteous 
Many Senators who generally shate his 
political views simply do not like him 
• On of aU t^ some affidaiviui 


.that he astbmitted in the Pentagim pa¬ 
pers trial of Daniel EUsberg surfaced As 
a defense witness, Sorensen testified that 
he, like EUsberg. had removed classi¬ 
fied infinmation without authorizauon. 
When Sorensen left the White House in 
1964, he took along 67 boxes of docu¬ 
ments, seven of them classified Includ¬ 
ed were memos on the Kennedy- 
Khnnhehev summit meeting in Vienna, 
the war in Laos, the Bay of invasion 
and the Cuban missUe crisis Sorensen 
used some of the material for his book 
Kennedy, then donated all of it to the 
Kennedy Library He claimed a $231,- 
(X)0 tax deduction, part of which was re¬ 
jected by the fits These actions were nm 
exceptional When Lyndon Johnson left 
the White House, he carted away 
mounds of documents, some of which 
wound up in his memoirs The Vantage 
Point ‘it’s a bum rap,’’ said Mondale 



SORENSEN AT THE COMMITTEE HEARING 
"A (of of dirty little streams " 


“Everybody has done the same thing ’’ 
But‘not everybody is nominated to 
be CIA director “The effect tof Soren¬ 
sen’s appomtment] on the clandestine 
services would have been serious,’’ said 
a committee member “His actions with 
the classified material and his support of 
EUsberg would have raised doubts with 
sources around the world about the reli¬ 
ability of the director” A Democratic 
Senator added that because of the lack of 
confidence in Sorensen, “there was the 
certamty that the agency would either 
omuol him or ignore him ” 

Trying to savage his appointment, 
Sorensen called on every committee 
member—with the exception of Gold- 
water. who refused to see him But Sor¬ 
ensen apparently was not all that per¬ 
suasive One Democrat, in fact, was put 
off by what he called Sorensen’s ‘intel- 
lectt^ convolutions” Hard counts by 
Mdadidc. and Carter staffers showed 


that Sorensen had only five committee 
votes, while nine were agamst him 
Already embroded in a nomination 
fight over Attorney General-designate 
GnfiSn BeU, Carter felt he could not af¬ 
ford another The question was how to 
cut his losses In a long phone conversa¬ 
tion on Sunday afternoon'. Carter did not 
duectly suggest that Sorensen tiow out, 
yet managed to get the message across 
Sorensen was more optimistic than Car¬ 
ter about his chances, but Carter kept 
leading him back to the hard facts Car¬ 
ter said he was willing to support Soren¬ 
sen if he wanted to confront his adver- 
sanes on the committee, but pointed out 
that the votes were not there Sorensen 
replied that he would think it over A few 
minutes before the hearuigs began the 
next day, Sorensen phoned Carter to say 
he had decided to withdraw Cartel did 
not try to dissuade him 

A s the dust settled, it became ap¬ 
parent that Mondale had not been 
as alert lo the ha/iirds of the nom¬ 
ination as he might have been 
Though he had served on the Intelli¬ 
gence Committee when he was a Sen¬ 
ator, he failed to consult its members 
beforehand on Sorensen, he also did not 
check their reaction until the appoint¬ 
ment was just about doomed ButtfCai- 
ter was disappointed with the perfor¬ 
mance of his Vice President, he was not 
saying «o 

Many Senators were worried that 
the rebuff to Sorensen would provoke a 
display of Carter’s stubborn streak It 
did not—at least, not yet—even though 
It left him in something of a predica¬ 
ment He must find a replacement for 
Sorensen who is acceptable to Capitol 
Hill, though the Senate is not likely to 
turn him down a second time The In¬ 
telligence Committee has anticipated 
him by offering some suggestions, in¬ 
cluding former Commerce Secretary 
Pete Peterson and James Schlesinger 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill proposed re¬ 
tired Army Lieut General James Gavin, 
chairman of Arthur D Little Inc , an in- 
dustnal research firm in Cambndge, 
Mass Yet tf Carter chooses someone 
recommended by Congress, he will ap¬ 
pear to have cav^ in to Capitol Hill 
The White House has floated its own 
list of candidates the names mentioned 
most prominently are Thomas Hughes, 
president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Paul Wamke. 
a Washington attorney who seived as 
Assistant Defense S^retary Burke 
Marshall, a foimer assistant U S Atior- 
ney General who is now a professor at 
Yale Law &:hool. and Gciard C Smith, 
a Washington lawyei who headed the 
U S delegation to the salt talks 

In the wake of the Sorensen rebuff. 
Minority Leadei Howard Baker tned, 
not too successfully, lo be reassuring 
"Nobody declared war on Cuier,” he 
said smoothly “The honeymoon isn't 
over ” Perhaps not—but neither is it off 
to a terribly good start 




The Met^ Prophete: Raising the Hull 


Composer Giacomo Meyerbeer was 
to opera in mid-19th century Europe 
what Cecil B DeMille was to Hotlywo^ 
in his heyday A master of the histor¬ 
ical and religious spectacular, a parti¬ 
san of the big theatrical and musical mo¬ 
ment. Meyerbeer wat grand opera It 
seemed that his extravagan7as, notably 
Le Ptoph^te and Les Huguenots, would 
never lose their hold on the public But 
in the early decades of this century, they 
disappeared from view 

Last week New "V ork’s Metropolitan 
Opera brought back Le Prophete like 
treasure hunters raising a sunken hull 
What the Met found was a blockbuster 
of an opera containing a huge, complex 
coronation scene, an ice-skating se¬ 
quence. a peasant revolt and. at the end. 
a gunpowder demolition of an entire pal¬ 
ace Modern audiences who have seen 
Bom (Jodunav and COtterdSmmerung 
might consider much of that old-hat But 
Meyerbeer did it first (1849) He also in¬ 
troduced brilliant orchestral and vocal 
touches (ably demonstrated by Conduc¬ 
tor Henry Lewis) that Verdi, Wagner 
and Mussorgsky would pay attention to 
later on As forged by Meyerbeer and Li¬ 
brettist Eugene Scribe, the bedraggled 
Fidte, mother of the false prophet Jean. 
IS a boldly original character, and the 
prototype of several wronged or unwant¬ 
ed mc/zos in Verdi—A/ucena for one 
Divine Origin. Good show, yes But 
great opera’ No The libretto is service¬ 
able. based loosely on the Anabaptist 
movement of the 16th centuiy It tells 
the story of the innkeeper Jean de Leyde 
(Tenor James McCracken) who comes 
to believe he is a prophet destined to 
reign and then indeed does so 

Le Prophete's real problems stem 
from the fact that Meyerbeer was prob¬ 
ably too adaptable for his own good 
Bom Jakob Liebmann Beer in 1791, he 
change his last name to Meyerbeer to 


ensure a legacy from a wealthy relative 
Pursuing his fortunes in Italy, he became 
Giacomo Musically he was an adroit as- 
similator of styles He tried to throw in 
a little something to please every taste, 
sometimes with incongruous results A 
case in point occurs during the corona¬ 
tion scene, when Fidds lecognizes the 
prophet as her sun Jean It is the op¬ 
era's climactic moment As the prophet 
speaks to her (‘May the holy light/ De¬ 
scend upon youi brow"), the strings and 
woodwinds strike a senes of sustained. 
mystical-;ounding chords that would 
not be out of place in Lohengrin De¬ 
ciding not to jeopaidire Jean's claim to 
divine origin by revealing their familial 
ties, Fides launches mto a jaunty, ex- 
hibitionistic and inappropriate bel canto 
outburst that destroys the mood Mar¬ 
ilyn Home sang Fidis (the range is low 
F-sharp to high C) with the virtuosity 
that among mezzos is hers alone these 
days 

Le Prophete is an additional prob¬ 
lem because the trend, at the Met and 
elsewhere, is to take the grandeur and 
Its high cost out of opera To stage Le 
Prophite as realistically as Meyerbeer 
intended would probably cost close to 
$1 million The Metropolitan’s Director 
of Production John Dexter brought Le 
ProphHe in at a respectable $300,(X)0 
His h.isic idea was to change the work 
into a morality play and stage it on wag¬ 
ons within the skeleton of an unfinished 
cathedral Imaginatively carried out by 
Set and Costume Designer Peter Wex- 
ler. It IS a clever, refre^mg and, most 
of the time, workable cont-ept But the 
cataclysmic final scene, with the de- 
stiuction of the castle, falls—no other 
word will do—flat the demolition is 
merely suggested by flashing lights and 
the collapse of a canopy That is like 
putting on a circus without lions and a 
trapeze act. WBHamBoMlpr 


King of the 
‘Bug Bo^’ 

Oitver was formally apprenticed It 
was a nice sickly season just at this time 

and. in the course of a few weeks, Ol~ 
iver acquired a great deal of experience 

—Charles Dickens 

Beset by some of the worst weather 
in decades, winter racing in New York 
would be a sickly season indeed were it 
not for a new twist the emergence of 
Steve Cauthen An apprentice jockey 
since his 16th birthday last May, Cau¬ 
then has won 276 races and more than 
$1 6 million in purses since nding his 
first professional mount That nag. King 
of Swat, was a 13b-to-l long shot, and 
finished as the odds had him—dead last 
—but Cauthen has been winning cvei 
since He stands a good chance this year 
of building the most successful season a 
‘‘bug boy’ (apprentice) has ever known 

In SIX days, he rode 23 winners at 
Aqueduct Race Track, breaking Angel 
Cordeio's New Yoik State record of 22 
victones foi the same period, set two 
years ago Standing small (S ft 1 in , 9S 
lbs ) beside the thoroughbreds, his Dic¬ 
kensian face pale amid the splashing 
silks of his trade, Cauthen has captivat¬ 
ed bettors and won the admiration of 
trainers and jockeys Onetime Jockey 
Sammy Renick watched the young Ken 
tuckian ride, and came away impressed 
Says Renick “He has great hands Hors¬ 
es settle in and run kindly for him Few 
jockeys have this touch Steve hits the 
horse at the right time, which is a feel, 
a gift he has ’’ 

Whipping Hay. Cauthen was only 
two when his father Ronald, a black¬ 
smith at tracks in Kentucky and Ohio, 
first put nim on a pony With a train¬ 
er/owner mother, Cauthen grew up on 
the backstretch. attending his first Ken¬ 
tucky Derby at the same age colts do 
— as a three-year-old By the tune he 
was twelve, he was perched beside the 
starting gates, studying how jockeys get 
away on the break After he decided to 
become a nder. Steve and his father col¬ 
lected race films, endlessly rerunning 
them on a borrowed projector, to dis¬ 
sect the strategies of dozens of jockeys. 
Says Steve “1 give my father credit for 
everything I have learned The basic 
things came from him how to get a good 
seat and hands, pace, how to switch the 
stick in one stride ’’ While dismounted, 
he practiced his whip technique by flail- 
mgabaleofhay 

Both Cauthens agreed that balance 
and the lowest possible wind resistance 
are the keys to a good seat Today Steve^ 
ndes so low and so level that other jock¬ 
eys. looking bade, scmietunes think he 
has fallen off, they aie often unad^ ^ 


Arlington, N J , earned more than a few 
hundred dollais in a bout Fighters his 
si/e and smaller constitute the bottom 
of the cards—and paychecks—in the 
boxing world He earned $7,500. virtu* 
ally a fortune, for a brawling win over 
Paddy Dolan of Northptnt, N Y But the 
recognition meant almost as much to 
them as the money Said Sullivan “I'd 
probably have fought for free, just for 
the chance " 

The chance is bankrolled by ABC it 
put up $1 5 million to stage the fights, 
which provided enthusiastic, if not tech¬ 
nically superb boxing There were no 
knockouts in the six-match card, some 
overmatched pugs clung desperately to 
the ropes and their opponents in an ef- 
foit to stay on their feet and in con¬ 
tention for the next fight-off 

TitI* Dreams. Middleweight Mike 
Colbert, ranked first in his division by 
Ring magazine (all of the contenders 
were ranked among America's b^t in 
their class by Ring), hammered for eight 
see him crouched behind his horse’s Amencan contenders for the champi- full rounds against Jackie Smith but 

head Father and son also agieed on onship of every weight classihcation, was unable to put him away Smith 

what would happen if Steve suddenly and particularly to spur interest in the was singled out for attention because 

grew beyond jockey size Says Ronald lighter divisions (welterweight, light- he has a college degree and hails from 

Cauthen “He was to get an education, weight and featherweight), long over- Rocky Marciano's home town of Brock- 

and if he had to reduce to ride, he would looked by the U S public For most of ton, Mass Neither distinction gave him 

not nde I knew of too many jockeys the fighters, the tournament is an op- any advantage over the stylish and 

who starved themselves to death to keep portunity to take part in a real-life ver- strong Colbert, still, he won the crowd's 

their weight down " sion of the film Rocky Many of these ovation and the admiration of his op- 

Between workouts, Steve Cauthen “courageous warriois,' as King called ponent Heavyweight Larry Holmes, the 

spends his time leading correspondence- them, have until now scratched out mea- card’s other big fevorite, also drew a 

aiurse history ‘extbooks and the Rac- gei livings as garbage men, roofers or tenacious foe in Tom Piater. who stood 

mg Form Meanwhile, he can affotd to bai bouncers while they pursued dreams up to Holmes' barrage of punches Pia- 

eai well—his share of the purses totals of championships Until thej^rformed ter was on his feet at the final bell, lais- 

morc than $160,000—and does There in front of the 3.000 Navy men and mg questions about Holmes recently 

IS no need to reduce when he is still 15 women at ringside—anij, more impor- broken right hand, responsible for 17 

lbs away fiom mornings in the "sweat tant, the network’s cameras—few of knockouts in 23 wins Still, for Holmes 

box," and has the additional benefit of them had ever earned purses large and the other winners, the dream can 

his apprentice's 5-lb allowance When enough to cover gym fees Only once be- continueSaidLightHeavyweightWin- 

that advantage IS removed in May. how- fore, foi example, had 135-lb Light- ner Bobby Cassidy “The winner of this 

ever, no one expects Cauthen to lose his weight Johnny Sullivan, fiom North gets to fight for the title The title 

wmning ways Says Jockey Mary Ba¬ 



con "If he keeps running true to form, 
he's going t* > outdo God " 

At Sea in a Ring 

One of the men usually launches jet 
planes from the flight deck of his ship 
The other is best known for promoting 
fights involving All Foreman and Fra¬ 
zier Last week Captain Frank Rush. 
coiQmander of the aircraft carrier U S S 
Lexington, and Don King, the flamboy¬ 
ant boxing promotei. got their acts to¬ 
gether They jomtly presided over one 
of the odder events m boxmg annals 
SIX professional bouts, ail fought off Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla, in a ring plant^ squarely 
ontheLexingroR’s910-ft flight deck 

It was all part of a new King pio- 
motion, the U S Boxing Tournament of 
Champions—a box-off that over the 
next SIX months will feature 60 largely 
unknown fighters m a series of ABC-tele- 
vised matches. The purpose to develop 




















Eat your heart out, 
Bruce Springiteen. Take 
a back seat. Elton John. 
The “Artist of the Year,” 
according to a poll of 6,000 
Rolling Stone readers, is 
Pater Fronqiton, 26 No 
wonder His latest album, 
Frampton Comes Alive', has 
sold 10 million copies, and 
2 miUion fans this year have 
seen and heard the gyrating 
rock smger m concert 
Frampton’s modest explana¬ 
tion of his success 'T do what 
Mson, Sinotra, Tony Bennett 
and the Beatles did~what all 
the greats do I commumcate ” 
Frampton has signed to make 
a movie m which he will play a 
rock star who sings the Bratles’ 
songs The film’s title Sgl Pep¬ 
per's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
m 

They were all known as Tokyo 
Ross—the dozen or so women who 
broadcast from Japan to World War 
II GIs m the Pacific The most no¬ 
torious was Iva Togun d’Aqumo, an 
Amencan citizen visiting Tokyo who 
was mtemed by the Japanese during 
the war and forced, she claimed, to go 
on the air Several defense witnesses 
attested that this was true, but because 
D'Aquino had asked the G1 $ how they 
would get home "now that your ships 
are sunk." she was convict^ of trea¬ 
son in 1949 after her return to the 
U S She stirved more than six years in 
pnson, then moved to Chicago where 
she has been managing an Oriental im¬ 
port shop Three times she has asked 
for a presidential pardon—“a measure 
of vindication ” On his last full day as 
President, Garold Ford agreed and 
granted D'Aquino, now 60, a “foil and 
unconditional” pardon on the grounds 
that it was “the right thuig to do and 
the proper tune to do it" 
a 

Over the hill at eleven When TV's 
Dennts the Menace went off the an in 
1963, Temble Tyke Joy North found 
the going a bit like his dog—Ruff. Af¬ 
ter some guest s^ts, a handful of mov¬ 
ies and a short-lived TV senes (Maya), 
his career simply dned up Ready for 
something new, North, now 23, signed 
up for a four-year hitch m the Navy 
Ihe Naval Reserve captain assigned 
to swear hun in turned out to be an¬ 
other former child star Jocfclo Cooper, 
54 Said Cooper “I think North is mak¬ 
ing a good choice Most of us former 
fiOlm moppets are drunk, dead or hid¬ 
den away ” 

■ 

Emio Bonks has not been heard from 
much since he retued as an active play¬ 
er with the Chicago Cubs m 1971 The 


shortstop-first baseman, who hit 512^ 
home runs in his 19 seasons with the 
team, has worked as a coach at Wng- 
ley Field and as a roving instructor for 
the Cubs’ farm system But he never 
lost the sunny disposition that made 
him one of the best-loved players in 
baseball “It’s a beautiful day for a 
ball game,” he would often say “Let’s 
play two ” If a doubleheader was sched¬ 
uled, he would propose to make it three 
in a row Last week Banks, 45, en¬ 
joyed his most beautiful day yet He 
was elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame, 
only the eighth player to be named m 
his first year of eligibility (five years 
after retuement) Even Joo DIMogglo 
did not make it until his third year on 
the ballot, and Yogi Bom until his sec¬ 
ond Grmned “Mr Cub" “It's the great¬ 
est moment of my life ” 

■ 

“Being an astronaut takes concen¬ 
tration and patience, and it can be te¬ 
dious—just l^e footbalI,”says 0 J Simp¬ 
son, 29, who ought to know The star 
runmng back of the Buffalo Bills has 
hung up his cleats for a while to play 
the space mate of Sam Wotorston and 
James Brolin in Capncom One, a movie 
about a manned fii^t to Mars “I could 
never be a real astronaut and sit in that 
tiny capsule for days," declares the Juice 
“I liave too much energy " He likes act¬ 
ing though, and plans to try it foil tune 
when he retires from the gridiron The 
role he most aspnes to Coalhouse Walk¬ 
er, the piano player in Ragtime 
■ 

It was the octogenarian Sunday 
painter’s first one-man show, and it 
opened, appropriately, at the center for 
labor studies in suburban Washington, 
D C, named afier George Meany (see 
BusiNtss & ECX)N0MY) The gruff AIX- 
CIO boss began dabbling with a paint-by- 
numbers set 21 years ago. and was soon 
devotuig an hour a day to landscapes 
and still lifes of his own He got the idea 
for Bermuda Race from a newspaper 
photo. Merry Christmas was mspu^ by 
a clown on a greetmg card One red. yel¬ 
low and blue abstract dubbed lintitled 
originated as a doodle Meany confessed 
that It was created “dunng a deadly dull 
meetmg of the President’s Commission 
on Productivity ” 

“1 get to go out onstage eight tunes 
a week with Rox Harrison, a true cham¬ 
pion m his 60s who still gets the girl,” 
gloats Elizoboth Ashley. At 37, ^e is 
playuig a 16-year-old Cleopatra to Har¬ 
rison’s 50-year-old Caesar in the G.B 
Show play at Washington’s Kennedy 
(Tenter. A^ey is delighted with her jew¬ 
el-studded E^ptian robes, “the most 
breathtaking drag I’ve ever had on ” For 
hef sequmed eye makeup she got some 
tlDS from another Clennalr*- * 




FOOTBAU'S O J SIMPSON SWAPS TOUCHDOWNS FO« COUNTDOWNS ACTRESS CAROL KANE CAUGHT IN A TIME WARP 


1 


GEORGE MEANY'S CHRISTMAS CLOWN 

Taylor, who starred with Rex Harrison 
and Richard Rurton in the 1963 screen 
version that cost S41 million but brou^t 
r in considerably less at the box office. 
While the two Cleos were seated togeth¬ 
er at an Inaugural dinner party last 
week, Taylcsr took a fork and outlined 
the Egyptian's eyes on the tablecloth 
“I’ve smce tried her tncks,” says Ash¬ 
ley. “And they wOTk” 




Other performers got some helpful 
hints from Elizabeth Taylor later in the 
week In a special lecture at the Um- 
versity of Virgmia, the actress told her 
audience of drama students that she may 
do some directing “It fascinates me at 
this moment in my life even more than 
acting The more you enpy yourself on¬ 
stage, the less the audience docs," she 
advised “The more you cry onstage, the 
less the audience cnes If you b^ome 
too self-indulgent, you become too cli¬ 
quish “ Was there a role she had always 
wanted to do, but never had the chance'' 
asked a student “Yes,” said ihe newly 
wed Liz “Mrs John Warner ' 

■ 

The waifish face beneath the jaunty 
white cap never loses its ethereal Pre- 
Raphaelite look Little wonder that Ac¬ 
tress Carol Kane's career seems caught 
in a time warp She was nominated for 
an Academy Award for her role as Gitl 
in Hester Street, set m the 1890s Now 
in Ken Russell's upcoming screen biog¬ 
raphy of Rudolph Valentine (played by 
RudoH Nureyev), she is the Sheik's 
sweetheart in the Hollywood of the 
1920s In her next film. The Worlds 
Greatest Laver, she will get involved in 
a talent hunt for a second Valentmo 
Kane, 24, has become hooked on the 
lady-killer of Ihe silent screen Says she 
“I'm going to do nothing but films about 
Valentino for the rest of my life ” 





/ 
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OETAIl FROM JBSSe WINOOW IN CHARTRES'S WEST FACADE SHOWS KING IN BRIGHTER COiORS AFTER CUANING 


ART 


Chartres:Through a Glass Darkly 


Fifty-four miles outside Pans, No¬ 
tre Dame de Chaitres stands as the epit¬ 
ome of the medieval church builders' 
faith and skill The most awesome of 
their triumphs are the stained-glass win¬ 
dows that tower like blue jeweled cliffs 
in the dark nave 2,500 square meters 
of glass. 5% of the entire surviving leg¬ 
acy of medieval glassworki s 

Avalanche of Protest. The cathe- 
dial s sacramental gloom, however, 
comes in part from a buildup of dirt pol¬ 
lutants. fungi and algae on the windows 
over years of exposure At the end of 
1976, the Trench government's Depart¬ 
ment of Historic Monuments finished a 
thiee-year restoration program on three 
of Charties's most famous 12lh century 
windows, all on the west wall above the 
mam entrance of the cathedral The Tree 
of Jesse The Childhood of Christ and 
The Passion The windows were taken 
down, disassembled piece by piece and 
sent to a government laboratory outside 
Pans for testing, then to a Pans atelier 
foi cleaning The grime was removed 
with cotton swabs wet with an aqueous 
si>lulion called E I) T a On went a coat 
of Viacryl a synthetic polyurethane res¬ 
in meant to protect the pocked and 
flawed surface of the 800-year-old glass 
The windows were pul back together, re¬ 
leaded. and replaced in the wall And 
down came an avalanche of protest The 
restoration, it was said, had destroyed 
the optical effect in three of the world's 
most famous stained-glass windows 
-and foiever 

The first stirimgs came from lead¬ 
ing French artists—among them Paint¬ 
ers Alfred Manessier and Jean Ba/aine. 


who had in the past drawn much of then 
visual language from Charltes's win¬ 
dows and had worked in stained glass 
themselves The Viacryl coating, they 
charged, had ruined the ttansmission of 
light through the windows, shifted the 
color balance and, with Us plastic gloss, 
canceled the irregular luminosity of the 

hand-cast glass ‘ I know — . . ■ 

what 1 see." says Bazaine 
"Those windows ^ley were 
living I have been looking 
at them for the past 50 
years Now they have no 
heart Once they had depth 
and modulation, now they 
are flat, and the light does 
not change Before the light 
would play on them, but 
now they look like a bad 
copy of 19th century vi- 
tiaux " Moreover, the crit¬ 
ics asserted, the plastic film 
ruined a centuries-old pati¬ 
na that lay under the dirt 
“It transforms the stained 
glass mto sample colored 
glass,' snapped Bazaine 
"Clanty is substituted for 
light" 

Others - including 
some art historians, scien¬ 
tists and restorers—agreed 
They formed a society 
named ADvr. for L’As- 
soctation pour la Offense 
des Vitraux de France (As¬ 
sociation for the Defense 
of France's Stained-Glass 
Windows), which now 
boasts a membershin of 


360, including 100 artists Among its 
supporters is a leading glass expert, J C 
Feirazzini of the Swiss Institute of Crys¬ 
tallography and Petrography Physicrt 
Feria/zini claims that the solvent used 
on the Chartres windows reduces the 
content of metal ions on the glass sur¬ 
face. rendering it “about twice as sus¬ 
ceptible to renewed coiiosion' Moie- 
over he says, tests in his laboratory 
suggest that although the Viacryl lestn 








jTiay be impossible to remove with any dteval theolofly, U«ht is God Chartres vading all the other colors, the blue 
known solvent, it is not impermeable built with only one desiie—a lot of with which one identifies the supci- 
—molecules of water and sulftir diox- light. We want to restore the primary natural impression of the west fa^-ade 

ide (a prune pollutant) can penetrate Its function of the windows" The restoration has not revealed an- 

^kin and corrode the glass below The opposmg &ction maintains that other blue, but it has tevealed for the 

A D V F’s view 18 that to use the Viacryl other solutions should be tned—perhaps first time the beauty of the other col- 

treatment on Chartres's remaining win- covering each piece ofstatned glass with ois. which were hidden by the ihi> k 

dows, or on those of other endangered an equivalent leaf of very thin clear layers of coirosion ' 

cathedrals like Bourges or St-Denis, glass, held m place with waterproof put- And so, by one system oi another 

would be to court disaster “It is a ques- ty to prevent moisture from reaching the the restoration—or alteration -or dam- 

tion of the life or death of some of the surface One flaw in that plan is that no aging-- of France’s greai cathedral win- 

most beautiful stained glass in France'" such putty has yet been invented Mean- dows w til continue 

exclaimed Manessier while, the Mmistry of Culture 

light Is God. Nonsense, retorted has stopped the use of Viacryl 
the official restorers Viacryl was per- for the lime being until other 
fectly safe and a solvent named Cital methods—including those pro- 

12-12 would remove it Besides, the need posed by A D v F —have been 

for repair was urgent Jean-Mane Bet- tested But Restorer Bcltem- 

tembourg. 33, head scientist on the glass bourg is sticking to his plans 

project, points out that by 1974 the win- Says he ‘ In this whole story, 

dows were ready to fall from their scientific problems have been 

warped frames m the cathedral wall, the mixed with aesthetic ones 

leadwork that held the pattern of glass Aesthetics is always subjective, 

together was giving way. and the warm and personal feelings entei in " 

colors were going black because of the Adds Grodecki “Manessiei's 

glass's high content of potassium, which vision of the dark somber win- 

leacts with water to form darkening sul- dows is corroded by the resto- 

fates Only the blue gloM. low in po- ration He was inspiicd by 

tassium and high m sodium had bran Chartres and now his model 

spared, and so the predominantly blue has disappeared Many people 

light of Chartres’s wmdows, tradition- are disappointed ’’ 
ally beloved by artist and tourist alike. One of the experts Di Lva 
was a historical Action Restoration has Frixll-Kraft of Austria argues 

tipped the windows more toward red that the restoiation basically 
and yellow “Some like the mystery of requires a change of viewpoint 
the ^ass,” says University of Pans Art Says she “It is necessaiv now 
Historian Louis Grodecki “But 1 believe to renounce a very dear legend 
that we understand nothing, we see alxiut the windows of Chartres, 

nothmg' Explains Inspector General of a legend that I have hcljied to 
Monuments Jean Taralon “]nthel2lh propagate 1 have spoken of the 
century the windows were bright be- incomparable blue lays of 

cause of Neoplatonic philosophy In me- Chartres, heavenly blue in- 


Acropolis: Threat of Destruction 

“It IS dressed in the majesty of cen- “this magnificent monument, 
tunes,’’ wrote Plutarch, having ga/ed on on which Ictinus and Phidias 
the Acropolis above Athens “It contains left the imprint of then genius, 
a living and incoiruptible breath, a spir- is ihreaiened with destiuciion as a rc- move all the remaining sculpiuie and m- 

it impervious to age ’’ Ever since the su- suit of the damage which industrial civ- stall it in a yet unbuilt tnuscuin at ihc 

perb temple of the Parthenon was built ili/ation has increasingK inflicted on it ’’ base of the Acropolis The bate patches 

atop the Acropolis in the 5th century Athens’ tumultuous auto traffic, will be filled with fibct-glass replicas, 
BC ,it has survived the mutationsof his- combined with the factoiics that have made by the Bntish Museum--which 

tory Conquering Romans turned the sprung up since the end of Woild Wor thanks to Loid I Igin alieaJv has the 

Parthenon into a brothel, Christians II. has pumped so much sulfur dioxide better part of the Parthenon s original 

made it an Orthodox church the Tuiks into the air that it is literally melting frie/cs As for ihc stones the rusty non 

converted It to a mosque, and then used the Parthenon’s marble In the past ten clanipsandnxlswillhavetobccctiact- 

it as a powder magame—whichexplod- years, according to Greece’s Ministct ed and replaced in what one iiMv oc\- 

ed when hit by Venetian artillery in of Culture, Constantine Trypanis the pert calls “a gigantic loot-canal job 

1687 But nothing in the Parthenon s carved details cm the five caryatids of I-inally there is the pioblein of mass 

history has equaled the damage done to the Erechtheum have seriously degen- loui ism— 3 million visitors a veai shep- 

it in the past 50 years by the ravages of crated, while the face of the horseman herded round the Aciopolis b> yammei- 

air pollution on the Parthenon's west side is all but ing guides. 6 million feet setting up then 

Now UNESCO IS trying to raise $15 obliterated In addition to the pollution cumulative (and savs UNisto dcstiuc- 

million to save the nun (Greece has al damage, frosts and waiei seepage have live) vibiations in the stone The only w- 

ready pledged $5 million of the total) cracked some of the stones Others have lulicm to that seems lo be to looigani/c 

To launch the fund-raising drive, been split by a disastrously ignorant res- the traffic flow by lesmciing louiisis to 

UNESCO’s director-general, the Senegal- toration of the Patthenon’s columns a boardwalk around ihe monumenis 

ese classicist and art historian Amadou- from 1913 to 1931, when uon bars were The idea of a Paithtnon lestcKcd wuh 

Mahtar M’l^w, chmbed the Acropolis inserted in the stones as rcinfoicements, hber glass replicas girdled by lines of 

and issued a vwiraing “After resisting they soon corroded in the sea air tourists trudging ajong a viewing tamp 

the onslaughts of weather and human Drastic problems demand drastic may be depressing, but it also may be 
assailants for 2,400 years," he cned, cures'The Greeks* current plan is to re- better than no Parthenon at all 
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The Ufe Library Of Photography 

Each volume measurea 10'/4 x 10'U 
inches (26 x 26 cm) Hard cover, silver 
stamped black-cloth binding 240 pages. 
Approximately 300 illustrations, many In 
full colour 

Tha following books aro availabla 
from THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY in tha Engilth, French, 
Qsrman and Dutch languages: 

The Art Of Photography, Tha Camera, 
Colour, The Great Pfiotogruphers, The 
Great Themes, Light And Film, 
Photography As A Tool, Photo¬ 
journalism. Photographing Nature, The 
Print, Special Problems, Frontiers Of 
Photography, Travel Photography 
Photographing Children, Documentary 
Photography, Caring for Photographs, 
Photography Year 1973 Edition 
For further information on 
availability of 

THE LIFE LIBRARY OF , 

PHOTOGRAPHY / 

within your area simply j 

write to the address below / J 


So many outstanding photographs 
are of subjects you see or pass by 
every day A pensive young girl looking 
through a window A city park at 
sunrise Or this shy 3 year old, captured 
by the Ions of Leonard McCombe as 
the boy makes friends with a little girl 
his own age who talked to him, flirted 
with him, and hugged him 

THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY will help you to catch 
poignant moments like this For it is a 
magnificently illustrated study course 
through which you'll receive step-by- 
step guidance on shooting all kinds of 
subjects - studio shots, portraits, sports, 
children, nature 

You’ll learn how to plan each picture 
so that If "speaks” You'll learn about 
available equipment, and how to get the 
best from it About shutter speeds 
film, darkroom techniques And by 
examining a magnificent gallery of 
some of the greatest photographs of all 
time - and s^ing why they succeeded 
so brilliantly • you'll be encouraged to 
develop your own sense of what makes 
an unforgettable picture 

Whether you're a working photo¬ 
grapher, an advanced amateur or a 
beginner THE LIFE LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY will bring you closer 
to the kind of photographs you've 
always wanted to take 
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Found: Tha PMIy Knar k 

Despite Its past tnumphs, the U,S. s 
Public Health Service's Center for Dis-* 
ease Control has bad a bad press lately 
As the Government’s front-line fightei^’t’^ 
against epidemic disease, the COC's ded¬ 
icated scientists had to take much of the 
blame, justly or not, for the collapse 
of the nationwide swine flu program 
Equally embarrassing, they were unable 
to identify the mysterious fever that, 
killed 29 people and hospitalized scores > 
of others after an American Legion con- ,> 
vention in Philadelphia last summer 
Last week, after months of patient 
investigation, CDC officials in Atlanta 
proudly announced that one of the agen¬ 
cy's researchers had apparently found 
the cause of Legionnaires' disease The 
likely culprit a hitherto unknown rod- ^ 
shaped bacterium that also may have 
caused an unexplained outbreak of a 
pneumonia-like disease that killed at 
least 16 people in 1965 at St Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, D C 

'The discovery was made not by a 
man who hunts ordinary bacteiia, but 
by a specialist in leprosy and rickettsial 
diseases like typhus and spotted fever 
The latter ate charactetued by ie\cr, 
headaches and general malaise and 
caused by bacteria-like micnxirganisms 
usually carried by ticks, lice and fleas 
But when Dr Joseph McDade. 36, ex¬ 
amined the lung tissue of victims of last 
summer's outbreak, he found no trace 
of nckcttsiae Peisistmg, McDade decid¬ 
ed on a new approach to look for a 
strange organism rather than a familiar 
one It was difficult, tedious work, ‘‘like 
searching for a missing contact lens on 
a basketball court with youi eyes four 
inches away from the floor'' 

Telltale Signs. As a first step, he in¬ 
oculated guinea pigs with lung tissue 
from two victims of Legionnaires' dis¬ 
ease Within a day or so, the animals de¬ 
veloped telltale signs of disease fever, 
lethargy, watery eyes Then McDade in¬ 
jected material from their spleens into 
chick embryos, which also became in¬ 
fected. and died within six days 

Fmally, while examming (he yolk 
sacs under a microscope, he found a clus¬ 
ter of bacilli different from any he had 
seen before When he mixed these with 
blood from survivors of Legionnaires’ 
disease, he found antibodies against 
them in 29 out of 33 sjiecimens, which 
indicated that the people had prior ex¬ 
posure to the bacterial stiain 

McDade points out that there is still 
a small chance that the new bacterium 
may turn out to be a secondary invader 
rather than the disease agent itself But 
for the moment, the disease sleuths think 
they have their bug and are now trying 
to fit the bacterium—which as jwt does 
not' even have a nickname—into its 
proper niche in the microbigl world. 






ENERGY 

Luck Runs Out on Natural Gas 


This time, luck ran out at thousands 
of factories, small plants and even 
schools that depend on a vital energy 
source natural gas Pointing to rising 
consumption of the clean-burning fuel 
as well as dwindling supplies, gas-tndus- 
Iry experts had been forecasting severe 
shortages for several winters, only to 
have mild weather make it appear that 
they had been crying wolf But this sea¬ 
son, the early warnings had been sound¬ 
ed as for back as November—and sud¬ 
denly they proved all too accurate "The 
past four or five winters have been com¬ 
paratively warm," said Carl Suchocki of 
the Natural Gas Supply Committee, an 
industry lobby “But this one has been 
elsockn" 

Pipeline Network. It could hardly 
help having a serious impact Natural 
gas IS the nation's second most widely 
used ftwl, after oil, accounting for 30^r 
of total U S energy needs Drawn from 
deep deposits in Texas, Louisiana and 
a dozen other states, the gas is distrib¬ 
uted to customers across the nation 
through a vast underground pipeline 
network that is 649,000 miles long and 
^ is operated by 141 major transmission 
companws. The fuel they supply » the 
source of heat for half the nation's homes 
and provides 40% of the energy used by 
Hidustty. 

As nationwide demand rose sharply 
the past two weeks, the pipeline 
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tional supplies of gas and eventually had 
to tell many industrial customers to cur¬ 
tail their use of gas drastically or shut 
down altogether With the Government 
energy bureaucracy unable even to keep 
adequate track of the shutllowns much 
less manage the crisis the natural- 
gas situation became the first piactical 

IGASgap! 


■ Net production Of natural gas 
W Pro^ raooverable raaervea 



problem confronting the new Carter 
Administration 

On the day af\er the Inauguration, 
President Carters federal energy coor¬ 
dinator. James Schlesinger. met with 
pipeline executives in Washington to 
discuss the situation Later, Carter said 
he had directed Schlesinger to work with 
Congress in developing legislation al¬ 
lowing gas companies lo shaie supplies 
1 he President also asked Americans to 
turn down thermostats to 65 during the 
day and even Inwei at night 

Reaching the Peril Point. Very lit¬ 
tle could be done to ease the present cri¬ 
sis The transmission companies were 
faced with insufhcient pipeline capacity 
they could not hi enough gas into iheir 
systems to meet burgeoning demand As 
temperatures dropped, meters at mon¬ 
itoring stations showed a lowering o! 
pipeline pressure, indicating big surges 
in demand “The gas was teing pulled 
out faster than we could put it in.' said 
Henry King, an executive of the sprawl¬ 
ing Columbia Gas Transmission ( orp 
a network of seven gas distributors in 
several mid-Atlanuc and Midwestern 
states “In some plants we were teach¬ 
ing the peril point" 

At the same time, gas reserves 
—stored in huge underground chambers 
of porous rock or played-ou* wells 
—were being drawn down to danger¬ 
ously tow levels It will take some time 
for those reserves to be rebuiil. Says on 
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TRAVEL 

Pay Now, Go Later—and Cheaper 


official of Southern Natural Gas Co. Ht 
Birmingham. Ala "The gas situation is 
so tight now that we won't be able to fill* 
fill our industrial requirements for three 
to four weeks Even a snap of warm 
weather won't help ’ 

Since the wintei of 1970-71, when 
the first gas shortages occurred the pipe¬ 
line companies have dealt with tempo¬ 
rary supply problems by “curtailments ” 
These are orders to industrial users to 
cut Imck on consumption of gas, under 
contracts between users and suppliers, 
fines can be imposed fot cheating 

Almost everyone agrees that what 
IS needed is a cut in consumption and 
an increase in exploration for new sup¬ 
plies Gas pioducers say this can be best 
accomplished through deregulation of 
the price of natural gas, now fixed by 
the Federal Power Commission at SI 44 
per 1,000 cu ft when shipped across 
state lines That is loo low, the gasmen 
argue, to encourage conservation by us¬ 
ers and piompt producers to undertake 
the deep (down to 30.000 ft) and off¬ 
shore drilling needed to leach the still 
untapped sources of gas that are too cost¬ 
ly to go after under cunent prices Says 
E L Williamson, president of Louisiana 
Land & Exploration Co “The cheap 
gas has already been found ' 

The industry would like to see the 
price of natural gas nse about 40'’f to 
at least $2 per I 000 cu ft At that pi ice, 
the industry says, homeowners would 
turn down their theimostats and busi¬ 
nesses would try to conserve gas ot shift 
to coal Gas supplies would then use to 
a level where most needs could be met 
Without decontro' the mdustry insists, 
gas production could continue to slide 
as It has for the past three yeais hec 
(hart! 

The political climate for deconttol 
IS uncertain at best For instance. Gei- 
ald Ford's tombstone proposal for lift¬ 
ing the ceiling on gasoline prices is al¬ 
most certain to die on Capitol Hill 
Opponents of natural-gas deregulation 
say that its only assured results would 
be a wmdfall foi the pioducers and high¬ 
er prices for consumers Indeed, drill¬ 
ing activity IS alteady biisk, despite price 
controls But nearly all of the activity is 
taking place in "safe' old fields with low 
yields Drillers appeal to be ' sitting" on 
their untapped reserves, prefernng not 
to bring new gas to the market until the 
price-control issue is settled one way or 
another 

Various deregulation bills have been 
introduced in both houses of Congress, 
although their prospects are uncertain 
But Caiter believes that the nation needs 
a coherent energy policy, and he prom¬ 
ised last week that such a program will 
be foimulated promptly' ^blic accep- 
unce of the Carter piogram, which is 
likely to emphasize conservation, could 
be enhaiKcd by the shock of the natural- 
gas shot tages Continued profligacy with 
energy could lead to cutbacks and cold 
living rooms that will not be so 
temporary 


With the ink barely dry on the 1977 
briKhures the outUx>k for spring - sum- 
mei air travel is becoming cleai Flying 
IS in foi a big boost One major reason 
the new ticketing arrangement called 
Advance Booking C barters which en¬ 
ables passengers to get low-cost round- 
tiip air transportation with fewci re- 
stiictions than on any of the previous 
chartei plans Authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last Octobei arcs 
are now, being pushed aggressively by 
both scheduled and nonscheduled air¬ 
lines. notably by Britain s ebullient char¬ 
ter ojicrator Freddie leaker (see box) 

A bonanza for budget-conscious va- 
cationets. abcs ate the latest addition 
to the confusing alphabet soup of spe¬ 
cial fates with which the airlines have 
been wooing cosl-conscious travelers 


(see chart) Ironically, ABCs came 
into being last fall tiecausc of politics as 
much as economics—specifically, Ger¬ 
ald Ford s election-yeai advocacy of re¬ 
duced Government regulation 1 he CAB 
yielded to pleas by the chattel an lines 
to allow all earners to offei, through 
travel agents, a more flexible plan seats 
bixiked 30 to 45 days in advance hut 
no prepaid hotel accommixlations and 
minimal restrictions on length of stay 
Not all foteigti governments have as 
yet agreed to accept ABC flights None¬ 
theless, about 50"i of all charter applica¬ 
tions received by the (AB since October 
have been for ABC trips, competitively 
priced as much as 40^ below legular 
economy rates on scheduled flights (In 
1975 U S charter or supplemental air¬ 
lines held about lO'^r of the total passen- 


The ABCs of Cut-Rate Flying 

Round Trip New York-London (July 1977) 
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ger travel market between Europe and 
the U S) Hotelkeepers, who stand to 
lose since ABC passengers are not re- 
(qutred to buy gtound accommodations, 
lemain unperturbed Says Arnold Oren- 
stein, general manager of the Puerto 
Rico Sheraton in San Juan ‘The more 
people travel, the better it is for us ” 

The scheduled airlines, though, are 
not all pleased Charter carriers, they 
point out, do not have to provide year- 
round service on less populai routes The 
newcomers, in the words of a Trans 
World Airlines executive, ”skun the 
cieam —run into the market, grab what 
they can in peak season and get out and 
into another maiket ” To compete with 
the charter outfits, the scheduled lines 
claim they may eventually be forced to 
curtail their regular services Possible re¬ 
sult lowered earnings for the big car¬ 
riers, who have already had plenty of 
profit problems in recent years 

ABCs may be a headache for the 
scheduled airlines, but they could piove 
a minor worry compared with another 
nightmare looming on the aviation hori¬ 
zon -Skytiain, Freddie Laker's pro¬ 
posed intei national air shuttle Skvtrain 
IS aimed at a sectoi of the travel market 
that even the ahcs do not cater to pas¬ 
sengers who are both on a budget and 
unable to plan ahead for cheap charter 
fares They include, in Laker s defini¬ 
tion the less than affluent citi/eii “who 
gets a call that Aunt Matilda is very sick 
and wants to visit her before she dies “ 
No Frills. Skytrain would offei 
scheduled, unreserved, one-class service 
Tickets would be sold at the airport six 
houis ahead of flight time on a first 
come, first served basis (excess passen¬ 
gers presumably would be turned away) 
Meals would cost extra, there would be 
no cargo and no travel agents, thus sav¬ 
ing Laker the cost of their commissions 
Laker says he could fill 80''!- of his planes 
—compared with about 60^{ for the 
scheduled airlines —and thus could of¬ 
fer New York-London one-way fares as 
low as SI35 

Both fans and opponents of the Sky- 
train concept agree that it could wreck 
the present standard-fare structure set 
by the scheduled international earners 
Says Bob Debienski, a New York City 
travel agent “Skytrain would destroy 
them " If the shuttle concept spreads, 
all carriers might be forced to compete 
with similar cut-rate shuttles The re¬ 
sult could be too few passengers to go 
around and fares too low to permit any¬ 
one to stay in business 

Laker, whose charter operations this 
year will earn an estimated $15 million 
m the U S alone, says the number of 
Skytrain seats would be limited so that 
that does not happen He is convinced 
that there is room for Skytrain in the 
transatlantic market, and he is not ready 
to give up his dream “World air travel 
IS not the prerogauve of the few," he de¬ 
clares “God gave us sunshine and the 
airplane. We are all entitled to ei\|oy 
tHem,". 


Skytrain: ‘IVn Freddie. Fly Me’ 

"Do airlines think flying is only for Later, Laker became the first head 
the rich‘>” complains the hearty beef- of Bnlish United Airways, then the 
and-bitter type in the ads for Laker Air- country's largest independent airline, 
ways “Tve got to give you a better deal’ but m 1963 lesigned to start his own 

The dealer is Freddie Laker, 54 a charter line laker Airways has grown 
British aviation mavenck who has be- into a prosperous concern with current 
come the self-proclaimed St George of net assets of $140 million Although 
cheap transatlantic air travel His $70 he is not one for spartan living himself 
million fleet of ten planes-—including —he buys a new Rolls-Royce every 
three 345-passenget McDonnell Doug- year and maintains a yacht in Majorca 
las DC-10 jumbo tiijets—is painted in —Laker keeps his business operation 

the red, white and black colors of his rac- lean A staff of fewer than 20 woiks 
ing stud farm The planes now work out of a modest ten-room block at 
mainly on low-cost charters, including Londons Gatwick Airpoit, where 
Advance Booking Charters, which Lak- the bosss own office measuies a mere 
er helped pioneer But his No 1 priority 10 fl by 12 ft 
—or threat, as heads of the scheduled ■ 

airlmes would put it—is Skytrain his Over the past five years, much of 
proposed cheap ($135 one way), no-fnlls Laker s energy has been spent fighting 
tranratlantic au-shuttle service red tape entangling his Skytrain pro- 

Freddie Laker—he never uses his ject He has already spent $1 5 million 
full first name Frederick - was a pooi in legal fees and has triumphed in no 
kid who got rich by seeing new possi- fewer than eight official hearings on 
bilities in air tianspoi t The son of a mer- both sides of the Atlantic Skytrain, how- 
chant seaman who deserted the family ever, is still stalled Although the Civil 
when Laker was six he has been hooked Aeronautics Board in Washington dis- 
on flying machines ever since as a kid approved the proposal. Skytrain could 
he saw both the Hindenbmg airship and still be okayed by President Carter But 
a Handley Page biplane skimming the no White House decision is likely to 
sky over Canterbury Cathedral He quit come until the British make up their own 
school at 16 and began his aviation ca- minds about Skytraui A British appeals 
reer by sweeping floors and making tea court last month invalidated a govern- 
at a flying-boat factory He eventually ment ruling that had disallow^ Lak- 
went on to become both an R A F pi- er s original permit to operate the shal¬ 
lot and a licensed engineer during World tie In effect. Skytrain now has a green 
Wai II His big break came in 1948 light m Bntain But the British govern- 
when a former business associate whom ment is m the midst of an attempt to re- 
he met by chance one night in a pub negotiate with the U S the so-called 
wrote out a ,£38,000 check on the spot Bermuda Agreement divvying up irans- 
to finance a Laker scheme to buy twelve atiantic air traffic between the airlines 
planes from British Overseas Airways of the two countries (TiMt Aug 23) 
Corp With them Laker flew 4,000 sor- Skytrain is unlikely to get off the ground, 
tics in the 1948-49 Berlin airlift We if it does at all, before a new agreement 
made a lot of money ' he recalls, ‘but is leached-'and that ma> not be until 
we bloody well earned every penny " the end of next summer 


FREDDIE lAKER DISPLAYING HIS SKVTRAIN MODEL AT A PRESS CONFERENCE 
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THE RECOVERY 

Ford*s Robust Legacy 

The dismdi giowth statistics re¬ 
leased in Washington last week suggest¬ 
ed that Jimm) Carter had inherited a 
still wobbly economy After all. the na¬ 
tion's output of goods and services had 
risen at an annual rate of only V't in 
the last three months of 1976 the low¬ 
est increase since the recovery began in 
the spring of 1975 The growth rate was 
below both the 3 9'’? of the third quar- 
tei and the 4' r plus needed to pull down 
unemployment, which stood at 7 8‘ ? at 
year's end 

Pretty terrible ’ No. just terribly mis¬ 
leading Actually the growth picture 
IS bright Although the oveiall figures 
do not reflect the fact, the U S econ¬ 
omy was in a true slump only in Sep- 
lemlicr and Octobei There was a stiong 
rebound in the gross national product 
111 November and December, led by 
an upsurge in spending by individual 
consumers The fourth-quarter G N P 
would have appeared much healthier 
except for a statistical accident The 
jump in consumer buying was not 
matched right away by more spending 
by businessmen because they were still 
selling goods they had on the shelf 
Had It not been for the impact of the 
big, but temporary dtop in the pace 
at which business was building its in¬ 
ventories the 39i growth figure for the 
fourth quarter would have been about 

-the highest since the Ixximy 9 2% 
of early 1976 

Good Start. Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of Ford's Council of Economic 
Advisers, says that he expects 1977 to 
start out with “double or more' the 
3^} growth of the close of 1976 Green- 
sjian's successor in the Carter Admin¬ 
istration, Charles Schult/e. agrees that 
the first quarter “will show a pretty 
gixxl springbuck'' from the recent eco¬ 
nomic pause 


Business investment, however, re¬ 
mains uncomfortably soft Both Green¬ 
span and Schultze believe that the key 
to a sustained recovery is getting com¬ 
panies to step up theu- spending on ex¬ 
pansion. they disagree about how to 
do It In the Ford Administration's final 
economic report, out last week. Ford's 
Council of Economic Advisers urged 
permanent tax reductions for individ¬ 
uals and companies to trigger more 
spending all around Carter has instead 
proposed tax rebates for individuals this 
year and more Government spending 
next year—and no specific investment 
incentives 

Using the license available to a 
lame-duck Administration, the Ford 
CLA report acknowledged a politically 
touchy and therefore long-ignored re¬ 
ality “full employment” no longer 
means a jobless rate of 4^c, the level 
generally accepted in the 'S(^ and eat- 
ly '60s The Ford report pegs it at 
4 9';?’ Many economists suggest that it 
should be even higher, peihaps as much 
as 5 5'T{' 

in the mid-'SOs teen-ageis and 
young adults made up about ISC'c of 
the labor force, now they constitute 
26'’}' Partly because these younger 
workers enter and leave the job mar¬ 
ket much more often than older ones, 
then unemployment rates are always 
higher than average With more of them 
around, the percentage of Americans 
still looking for jobs when ell of the re¬ 
sources of the economy are fully in use 
-which IS how full employment is de¬ 
fined—has to be higher than 4^( 

In a conversation with TimI' Coi- 
respondenl John Berry last week, 
Schult/e said that the Administration 
will immediately begin an intramural 
debate on exa.etly how it wants to ap¬ 
proach an anti-mftation policy Says he 
“Part of an inflation policy is develop¬ 
ment of an incomes policy " Schult/e. 
who favors an approach similar to the 
voluntary wage and price guidelines of 
the Kennedy-Johnson era. plans to be¬ 
gin extensive consultations on the mat¬ 
ter with both business and labor within 
a month or so 

While accelerated inflation remains 
a danger, it fortunately does not seem 
as immediate as it mi^t The 49f rise 
in consumer prices in December— 


mainly the result of higher costs for used 
cars, fuel, electricity and various services 
—brought the inftotion rate for all of 
1976 to just 4 8% While that is above 
the 3 4%> of 1972, when wage-jmee con¬ 
trols were still m effect, it is also well 
below 1974*s painful peak of 12 2% and 
far under the inflation rates prevailing 
in many other industrial countries 


LABOR 

Moany the Meanie 

The dispute had all the elements of 
a classic labor-management donny- 
brook The workers' contract had ex¬ 
pired months ago. bargaining was going 
nowhere Finally the unions calM an 
emergency meeting the bosses were ac¬ 
cused of unfair labor piactices and a 
strike vote was scheduled “Manage¬ 
ment,” asserted one union firebrand, “is 
chicken to bat gam in good faith ” 

All typical of contract negotiations 
that go on in hundreds of plants and of¬ 
fices acioss the U S every year Except 
for one thing this labor showdown hap¬ 
pened to take place at the citadel of or¬ 
ganized labor in the U S, afi -cio head- 
quartets in Washington, where the 
management is none other than George 
Meany—Mr Union himself 

The trouble began in October with 
the expiration of contracts that had cov¬ 
ered the seven unions representing the 
AFL-cio’s office and organizing staffs, 
550 employees in all The AFl-tlo’s 
headquarters staffers arc fairly well paid 
-writers for example, make what they 
might at Baltimore oi Washington 
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''newspapers—but bargaining for new 
contracts got mired tn the matter of ex> 
tending cost of living clauses As union 
leaders. AM -CIO officials have adamant- 
. ty insisted that American workers 
should have such clauses as protection 
against inflation But as employers, staff¬ 
ers began to wonder, did AM-CIO ex¬ 
ecutives feel the same way'’ 

Earlier this month the unions were 
stunned to discover that appaiently they 
did not A cost of living increase of IVi 
that was due failed to show up in I977's 
first paychecks The local unit of the 
Newspapet Guild, which represents 
some 6S of the affected workers, called 
a quick meeting and won permission 
from the guild's Baltimore-Washington 
chapter to hold a strike vote last week 
Within hours management knuck¬ 
led under and lestoied the pay boost 
Company” Spokesman Al Zack said it 
was all a mistake the AM -cio's payroll 
department had not leali/ed that the ex¬ 
pired contracts icquiied that all piovi- 
sions. including the tost of living raises, 
be extended until a new agi cement was 
initialed Not all of the workers believed 
that explanation Said one They want 
ed to kill the cost of living Clause in ef¬ 
fect giv mg us a pay cut' 

By week s end tempers were tool¬ 
ing 7 he union postpimed its strike vote 
and negotiations were proceeding 
smoothly The AM-no was detei mined 
to avoid a rerun of the embai lassmg one- 
day walkout of part of ns staff in 1970 
(the issue then was wages) Yet tensions 
will peisist within the Ail-no's walls 
—perhaps even aftet a new conttact is 
signed Complained one union thief 
"This just goes to show that employeis 
are the same everywhere' 


TRADE 

Profiting from Pepskis 

'A drink of told Pepti-Cola will <re- 
ate a good mixid and will refi t‘\h vou 

That slogan would not fly on Mad¬ 
ison Avenue, but it is pioving peisua- 
sive enough in Pepsi-Cola’s newest mar¬ 
ket the Soviet Union Since 1974, when 
cases of Ptepsi began rolling out of a new 
plant tn the Black Sea port city of No- 
vorossisk. sales have grown to 50 mil¬ 
lion bottles in 1976 and may climb an¬ 
other 20^ this year Pepsi's venture has 
set a pattern for future deals in the just 
stirring market for Westein consumer 
goods in Russia 

Pepsi's Soviet foray began with the 
1959 Moscow trade fair, at which then 
Vice President Richard Nixon had his 
celebrated ‘kitchen debate” with Niki¬ 
ta Khrushchev IXmald M Kendall, 
then head of Pepsi's international op¬ 
erations, persuaded Nixon to steer 
Khrushchev to the Pepsi kiosk, where 
the Soviet Premier downed ei^t bot¬ 
tles of Pepsi When (H-dmary Russians 
giso ^ow^ a thirst for the eda drink. 


Kendall decided that there was a Rus¬ 
sian Pepski generation |ust waiting for 
his company's product Twelve years lat¬ 
er after Kendall had become PepsiCo 
chairman and Nixon had moved into 
the Whtte House as a ddtente-minded 
President, a deal was finally made 
The Russians wanted a straight bar¬ 
ter deal The company agreed to fur¬ 
nish them with the essentials for mak¬ 
ing Pepsi, including bottling equipment 
from West Germany over a five-year 
period (the Russians make their own 
bottles and handle ail distnbution) In 
return. Pepsi got the rights to sell Rus 
Sian wine and vodka in the U S The ar¬ 
rangement boils down to this the more 
Soviet booze Pepsi can market m the 
U S, the more Pepsi concentrate (and 
new equipment) the Soviets get 

Pepsi s mam Russian import is Stol- 
ichnaya vodka distributed by the com¬ 
pany's Monsieur Henri subsidiary It is 
aimed at the caviar set costing S7 99 a 
hfth— S2 moie than U S -made Smir¬ 
noff the bestselling biand A new'er im¬ 
port in which Pepsi hnds promise is a 
champagne called Na/dorovya, said to 
lie the product of vmeyaids planted in 
l870onC7ai Alcxandei II s estate 
Cola Concentrate Last year Stol- 
ichnaya sales in the U S total^ 115,000 
cases, 70'’'l of the imported-vodka mai - 
ket but a small share of overall vodka 
volume riieie is rwm foi improvement 
in Stolichnaya’s sales but beverage-in¬ 
dustry analysts believe Pepsi has a gixxl 
deal going Ihe comixiny gets a hand¬ 
some return on its cola concentrate 
(Pepsi s most piofiublc piixluct) theai- 
rangement has also smoothed Pepsi's 
entree into other Fastein bloc maikets 
The Novorossisk plant ntainly sup¬ 
plies the sunny Black Sea resort area, 
but othei plants are conyng in the Cri¬ 
mea. Moscow. Leningrad and Tallinn 
Pepsi IS promoted as a health-giving ton¬ 
ic—an ideal way us Novorossisk Plant 
Manage! Andrei Oganov puts it to 
quench the ihiist invigorate the body 
and raise the tone 1 he chief problem 
the Russians have had with it is a low 
rate of bottle returns despite a I2e de¬ 
posit included in the 54c price souvenir- 
minded kussians have been hanging on 
to two of evet y five bottles sold 

Another measure of Pepsi's success 
IS the leport circulating in the beverage 
industiy that the company s archnval. 
Coca-Cola, has quietly sought—and 
won -a Russian license to sell Coke at 
the 1980 Moscow Olympics Coca-Cola 
officials refuse to discuss the matter, 
which they say is ' very sensitive " But 
it would be odd if the kremlin were not 
aware of Coca-Cola Chairman J Paul 
Austin's longtime interest in Russia 
—and his friendship with Jimmy Carter 
Pepsi's Russian aficionados are ex¬ 
perimenting with new ways to enjoy it 
—not all of which would fall in the 
health category The latest rage—so new 
that It docs not yet have a name—is a 
fifty-fifty mix of vodka and Pepsi in a 
tall glass. Hammer and Pepsickle? 








MUftOEMR GARY OILMORI iXAMINES, PRINKS A SAVORS A TINY CONTRARANP ROTTLE OS WHISKY SHORTLY REFORE HIS DEATH 




After Gilmore, Who’s Next to Die? 


It was an old mahogany office chair 
with a black vinyl seat and back There, 
in an old tannery known as the Slaugh¬ 
terhouse tn the southwest corner of the 
Utah State Prison, sat Gary Mark Oil- 
more, 36. freshly shaven and wearing a 
black T shirt, crumpled white tiousers 
and red, white and blue sneakers His 
neck, waist, wrists ard feet were loosely 
bound to the chair Tweitty-sis feet away 
hung a sailcloth partition with live slits 
Hidden behind the curtain stood hve ri¬ 
flemen armed with 30-30 deer rifles, 
four loaded with steel-jackcted shells 
the fifth with a blank 

Five yards to Gilmore’s right, be¬ 
hind a green line, were 20 people, four 
were the convict s invited guests hts un¬ 
cle Vern Damico, his two lawyers. Rob¬ 
ert Moody and Ronald Stangei, and 
Lawience Schiller a West Coast pro¬ 
moter who ow.is the lights to Gilmore s 
story Warden Sam Smith invited them 
to say farewell, and then read to him 
the court's sentence of death for the mur- 
dei of a young motel manager Gilmore 
peered around the cold, harshly lit loom 
stared at the warden for a moment and 
finally said, ‘Let’s do it' 

Three Neiaet. The Rev Thomas 
Meersman the Roman Catholic prison 
chaplain intoned the last rites Forti¬ 
fied by a bit of contraband whisky smug¬ 
gled into the prison. Gilmoie remained 
calm as the state medical examiner 
pinned a target over his heart Not did 
he flmch when the doctor fitted the 
black corduroy hood over his head Then 
the priest placed his hand on Gilmore's 
shoulder Tilting his head, the con¬ 
demned man who was reared as a Cath¬ 
olic, spoke his last words “Dominus vo- 
blKum (The Lord be with you] ” Replied 


Father Meersman "Et cum spnitu tuo 
[And with your spirit! ” 

With that, the warden made a slight 
motion with his left hand, and a nfle vol¬ 
ley shattered the silence "Bang' Bang' 
Bang' Thiec noises.” Witness Schiller 
reported later Actually, fout bullets tore 
into Gilmore’s heart, twisting his body, 
which then turned limp Blood slowly 
poured o-'t, staining the bullet-pocked 
chair Two minutes latei, at 807 am 
on Jan 17. Gary Gilmore was declared 
dead He was the first prisoner to be ex¬ 
ecuted in the U S since 1%7 After a se¬ 
nes of unsuccessful appeals that lasted 
until the very morning of the execution, 
what the warden called "the event” took 
just 18 minutes Hearing the fusillade, 
prisoners in three nearby cellblocks 
screamed obscenities 

Gilmore's body was quickly re¬ 
moved and rushed to a Salt Lake City 
medical center After a three-hour au¬ 
topsy that included the removal of eyes, 
kidneys and pituitary glands for scien¬ 
tific research, his remains were sent to 
Damico, who. according to Gilmore's 
wish, had them cremat^ The follow¬ 
ing day. as Gilmore had also wished, 
his ashes were scattered from a plane fly¬ 
ing ovci Provo. Utah, where six months 
ago he had committed the murder that 
led to his execution The cham in which 
he had been executed was burned 
For Schiller. Gilmore's violent end 
was a new stage in a multimillion-dollar 
project to dramatize the dead man's sto¬ 
ry Schiller, 40, has made a small ca¬ 
reer of wedging hunself into the midst 
of sensational news events When Jack 
Ruby was dying in 1967, for example. 
Schiller smuggle a recorder mto Ru^'s 
hospital room and taped hu deathM 


statement that he killed Lee Harvey Os¬ 
wald on a whim 

Born in New York City, Schiilei 
started as a photographer and worked 
for 16 years for such peiiodicals as LiF b 
and the Saturday Evening Post But he 
realized m the late ’60s that the big pic¬ 
ture magazines were failing, "so 1 got 
into producing books and movies” 

Among his projects the bestselling Mnr- 
tlyn, a collection of over 100 pictures of 
Marilyn Monroe by 24 top photogra¬ 
phers, with text by Not man Mailer, and 
the movie The Man Who Skied Down 
Everest Nonetheless, he wants to be 
considered as an investigative journal¬ 
ist and not a wheeler-dealei or an en¬ 
trepreneur or even a hardened hustler ” 

Great Story. Schiller played all 
those roles in cornering the Gilmoie sto¬ 
ry After reading about the case in early 
November, Schillei decided to snift 
around Provo and immediately "became 
thoroughly convinced that this was a 
great story ” He wangled permission to 
visit the prisoner and two weeks later 
signed a contract with Gilmore's uncle 
and lawyers because the murderer, says 
Schiller, “liked my style and sense of 
humor ” Next he made a deal with Play¬ 
boy and signed on Freelance Writer 
Barry Farrell to write Gilmore's story 
from 36 tapes of conversations with him 
Schiller hopes the eventual book and 
movie will gross up to $10 miBion, with 
a $100,000 profit for hunself Provided, 
of course, that he finds a buyer No one 
doubts he will 

For 358 other inmates on death rows ' 
in 20 states, the big question now » Who 
will be next’ Jerry Lane Jurek, 22, con¬ 
victed of the murder of a ten-year-old 
girl, was scheduled to die in the Texas 
electric chair last Wednesday But hours 
after Gilmore’s execution, the Suprmne 
.Court delayed Junk's dehth uptil it ,. _ 

....... .. 









coiiid consider his appeal Nextupcoidd 
M Calvin Woodkins, another Texas 
murderer, scheduled to die on Feb 10 
!t that date too is hkely to be post* 
led The Supreme Court, however, 
has upheld the death-penalty laws in 
Texas, Georgia and Florida, and it is in 
one of those states that condemned man 
No 2 IS likely to die OpponenU of cap¬ 
ital punishment have argued that the 
death of Gilmore would break a psy¬ 
chological bainer created by the years 
of moratorium Most experts, however, 
beheve Gilmore's fate is not likely to 
set off a large number of executions The 
mam reason most of those now con¬ 
fined to death row are not so eager to 
die Says Yale Law Professor Charles 
L Black Jr “Gilmore would not allow 
Uie legal points to be made Gilmore 
cannot give away othei people's rights' 
The end of the moratonum places a new 
burden on the trial couits “Now they 
know for the first time in ten yeais that 
to condemn someone to death may vciy 
well mean that the person will he put to 
death " says Jack Greenberg director- 
counsel of the N A A C P Legal Defense 


and Educational Fund “The sense of re- 
sponsilxlity will be greater’* And al¬ 
though the Amencan Civil Liberties 
Union lost its battle to keep Gilmore 
from the firing squad, Executive Direc¬ 
tor Aryeh Neier says he is “determined 
to make it as difficult as possible to ex¬ 
ecute anyone else’’ 

One thmg, however, is certain pub¬ 
lic opimon strongly favors the death 
penalty For the moment, anyway But, 
according to Columbia Law Professor 
Michael Meltsner, the history of capital 
pumshment demonstrates that “when 
the death penalty is used frequently, it 
provokes resistance ” 

Finally, the validity of capital 
punishment is still up to the Supreme 
Court, which will probably be forced to 
review the statutes in the 35 states that 
have rewntten their death-penalty laws 
since 1972 In a decision last July, the 
court ruled that there must be specific 
guidelines governing death sentences 
and that state appellate courts must re¬ 
view the application of these guidelines 
Whether that system will really work re¬ 
mains to be tested 



OllMORE'S BUIUT-POCKED DEATH CHAIR 


The Idyll of Gary and Amber Jim 


‘ I love you Amber Jim 1 do You 
ama/e me 

Duting his last two months of life, 
Gary Matk Gilmore was engaged in a 
stiange and mcieasingly emotional cor¬ 
respondence with a girl named Amber 
hdwina Hunt and nicknamed Amber 
Jim The daughtei of a janitor in Mur- 
lay. Utah, she is the states first fe¬ 
male Golden Glove boxer She has won 
her fiist eight fights (against boys) sev¬ 
en of them by technical kncK'kouts in 
the first lound. the eighth in the sec¬ 
ond She IS a blonde fifih-giader. age 
eleven 

Am bet Jim read about Gilmore's de¬ 
termination to be executed and wrote 
him a lettei to ask why he wanted to 
die "1 just thought he might be lonely," 
she explained last week to Time's Da¬ 
vid R Frailer She wrote Gtlmore that 
she believed in remcarnation She also 
asked him what his favorite color was 
Gilmore was touched He wrote back 
to say that he wanted to die because “I'm 
not a nice person. 1 don’t want to cause 
any more harm I've harmed too many 
people and by doing so I've haimed my 
own soul “ And his favoiite colors were 
blue and orange 

Amber Jim sent Gilmore her pic¬ 
ture and told him she was training for 
another fight She said she lifted weights 
but asked Gilmore to keep that secret 
Gilmore sent her $200 and said he would 
love to sponsor her “Amber Jim 1 be¬ 
lieve you are a natural-bom winner 
You're unique ” He wrote her that he 
had suddenly become “rather nch," and 
atrited her ihc wanted for Christ¬ 


mas He added. “I just like you Love 
you. really ’’ 

Amber Jim kept addiessing the pris¬ 
oner as “Mr Gilmore ’ He asked her 
to stop “Call me Gaiy Alright'’’’ What 
he wanted foi Chnstmas was to meet 
her, “my favorite athlete ’ 

Amber Jim asked Gilmnre*what his 
favonte animal was The tigci, he an¬ 
swered, because “they’re so powerful so 
beautiful, so fearless" quoted her 
William Blake's “Tigei. tiger, burning 
bright " then added his judgment 
"Neat, huh"’" He asked her who hei fa¬ 
vonte boxer was. adding that bis was 
Rocky Marciano 

Amber Jim asked Gilmore what TV 
shows he liked best He didn't watch 
TV, but he liked to go to drive-m mov¬ 
ies and eat popcorn and potato chips 
with his girl friend, Nicole Barrett Mu¬ 
sic’ He liked all kinds Gilmore con¬ 
fided, but cowboy music most—Hank 
Williams. Johnny Cash And who did 
he think he had been in previous in¬ 
carnations'’ Perhaps an Indian “I feel 
close to Indians, and Indians like me " 

Gilmore sent Ambei Jim one of his 
own poems, a gloomy meditation that 
began “Feeling a beckoning wind blow 
thni/ The chambers of my soul 1 knew/ 
It was time 1 entered in ” On a cheer¬ 
ier note, he said he had asked a relative 
to buy her an 8-mm movie camera and 
projector He thought about her every 
day. would write to her every day, and 
added “Be cool I love you ’’ 

Gilmore said he was receiving 2(X) 
letters a day, includmg many from girls 
who wantpd to many him, “but 1 got a 


girl, Nicole And if 1 wasn’t in love with 
her I'd ask Amber Jim to marry me 
Just kidding, honey But you're a good- 
looking girl" 

Gilmoxe detected perfume on Am¬ 
ber Jim’s next letter and remarked on 
It They continued comparing views on 
boxing Amber Jim's favonte fighter was 
not Rocky Marciano but Muhammad 
All Gilmore insisted on Marciano, then 
added that he was starting a bank ac¬ 
count for her and putting in $500 He 
also bought her a ten-speed bike And a 
book on Muhammad All "I will always 
love you honey You re a beautiful won¬ 
derful little girl Knock 'em all out 
For me Hugs and kisses xxoooxxxo 

That last letter was dated Jan 15 
Two days later, when Gilmore went be¬ 
fore the firing squad. Amber Jim burst 
into tears 
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The Pallisers: In the Trollope Topiary 


Move over, Maiy Hartman, and 
make way for a leal lady Her name is 
Glencora Pallisei—LadyGlencora Pal- 
liscr She just may be the most entranc- 
mg TV chaiacter of the '70s—as quick¬ 
witted as Rhoda. as attractive as Mary 
Tyler Moore, as sexy as any of Char¬ 
lie's Angels And where did this super¬ 
lative creature spring from’ Why from 
the prolific pen of Anthony Trollope, the 
very prototype of the long-stemmi Vic¬ 
torian novelist 

Lady Glencora. played by a daz/hng 
Susan Hampshire, is the dominating 
character of The Palltsen a 22-part 
Bntish-made senes based on Trollope's 
political novels, it begins next Monday 
Jan 31 (9 pm EST), onPBS Hamp¬ 
shire IS only one of many reasons to 
watch The Pa/limi In the grand tra¬ 
dition of The Fofsyfe Saga and Up^tair% 
Downstairs the series is elegant histor¬ 
ical soap opera, complete with duels, 
lecherous dukes, love lost and found, in¬ 
trigue in the Houses of Parliament ex¬ 
quisitely smart costumes and roman¬ 
tic settings amid the topiaiy 

When The Pallisers was shown 
on the BBC in 1974, it proved pow¬ 
erfully addictive On the nights it 
was aired dinners weie rescheduled 
and telephones went unanswered 
Critics initially complained that 
Scriptwriter Simon Raven had 
tweaked Trollope's beard and had 
taken too many liberties with his nov¬ 
els One called The Pallisers "a kind 
of comic historical waxwoiks ' Almost 
all eventually fell undet its spell how- 
cvci, agreeing that the scries was one of 
the few that could actually tie viewers 
to the set week aftei week The program 
has also been shown in the LJ S on 
Home Bov Office, providing HBf) with 
a surprise hit 

Victorian Equation. The first cp- 
isixlc opens ir the early 1860s at the 
Duke of Omnium’s annual garden pai- 
ty Glencora M Cluskie an orphaned 
heiress alat ms her aunts by flirting with 
Burgo Pit/gerald a young dissolute 
whom Trollope describes as the hand¬ 
somest man m all F ngland The aunts 
thereupon pick up their skirls and 
march up to the old duke to present him 
with an inescapable fact they have an 
eligible niece while he has an eligible 
nephew—his heir the aspiring politi¬ 
cian Plantagenet Palliser The duke sees 
the merit of the equation and gives his 
nephew a quick lesson in marital arith¬ 
metic When Palliser demurs that he and 
Glencoia do not love each other, the 
duke, with impeccable Victorian logic, 
retorts “Love' We are talking about 
marriage " 

From that simple situation—an im¬ 
possible but inevitable marriage—un¬ 


folds The PoZ/weri'intricate plot Glen¬ 
cora sparkles with good spirits and 
impetuosity Plantagenet. admirably 
played by Philip Latham, has a man¬ 
ner so and that he seems to exhale dust, 
like an overloaded vacuum cleaner, ev¬ 
ery time he speaks Gtadually, howev¬ 
er, they grow—and grow believably 
—into love Glencora gives up any 
notion of running away with the scoun¬ 
drel Butgo Fitrgerald Plantagenet, for 
his part, relinquishes his dream of be¬ 
coming Chancellor of the Exchequer so 
that he can take her to the Continent 
Eventually, however, he does become 
Chancellor, then Prime Ministet. and 
inhents his dukedom. Glencora be¬ 
comes a celebrated hostess and the 

• ETTMAMM Mtrmvr 


NOVELIST ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
The strength of beef 

Duchess of Omnium Along the way, 
their lives intertwine with—among a 
hundred ot so others a headstrong ear¬ 
ly feminist, Alice Vavasor, and hci ras¬ 
cally cousin Geoige. a young radical 
M P from Ireland, Phineas Finn, and a 
mistreated wife. Lady Laura Kennedy 
who flees fiom her cruel husband, a rich 
Scottish baron 

T rollope took six volumes and about 
4,400 leisurely pages to tell the story 
In dramatizing it. Raven has indeed 
taken considerable but for the most 
part justifiable license with the mate 
rial Several subplof-' and some vivid 
chaiacters have been eliminated en¬ 
tirely Some important new scenes have 
been added—Glencora and Plantagenet 
are already married, for example when 
Trollope begins the Palliser novels—and 
dialogue has been modernized “I could 


seldom transcribe Trollope's text fo/' 
more than two speeches at a time,” 
says Raven ”I had to invent and de¬ 
ploy my own ‘Trollopese ’ ” 

Talking about her love for Burgo, 
for instance, Trollope's Glencora says. 

' They told me he would ill-use me. and 
desert me—perhaps beat me I do not 
believe it, but even though that should 
have been so, 1 regret n It is better to 
have a false husband than to be a false 
wife” Raven’s Glencora is less long- 
winded “1 would rather be beaten by 
Burgo Fitzgerald,” she says, “than kissed 
by any other man ” Perhaps Raven's 
greatest liberty, however, has been his 
emphasis on the Pallisers. particularly 
Glencora. among the novels' myriad 
families and alliances Explains Raven 
"The heroine of a television series must 
ncvei be less than prominent ” 

Sweat and Gibber. Raven, 49. is 
also a writer of mysteries and high-class 
potboilers (Fnends in IjOw Places) that 
dwell on sex and inti iguc among the up¬ 
per classes But he has been a dedicated 
Tiollopian since his undergraduate days 
at Cambridge Nevertheless he spent six 
months "sweating and gibbering' be- 
foic he found the right blueprint for 
the series, which he suggested He 
would throw out Trollope's charac- 
tei A as boring and superfluous 
—only to watch her turn up 700 
pages later as someone essential 
to the denouement Character B 
would be discarded, then put quick 
ly back when it was obvious that B 
was the motivation behind C. who 
was so important that he could not 
conceivably be strong-armed into 
oblivion "It was the same trouble with 
everyone 1 tried to get rid of.' Raven 
complains “They all kept pushing 
themselves back in again for seemingly 
ungainsayable reasons " 

Susan Hampshire added her own di¬ 
mension to Glencora ‘ 1 never forgave 
het for allowing herself to marry a man 
without love," she says, "and I never 
came to terms with her foi that reason 
So i took a slight license, and I warmed 
up the relationship between them ” De¬ 
spite previous Emmy Award-winning 
roles in othei seiies--as Fleur Forsyte. 
Becky Sharp in Fanny Fair and Sarah 
Churchill in The First Churchills 
—Hampshire, 34. was still only the third 
candidate for Glencora Pauline Collins, 
the saucy under-houseparlormaid Sarah 
of Upstairs. Downstairs, demanded more 
money than the producers wanted to 
pay. and Hayley Mills, the second 
choice, had just had a baby and felt she 
lacked energy for such a demanding 
role 

Susan Hampshire was an inspired 
choice She moves so natuially and ef¬ 
fortlessly through the role that it is hard 
to believe that she probably worked 
harder than anyone else in the cast. A 













childhood victim of dyslexia, she still has 
^eat difficulty reading Such a long and 
involved screenplay was nothing less 
than agony “It takes me ten times as 
long as everyone else to get it nght," 
she says “When they're blocking out the 
movements. I'm still struggling with the 
script ” Her efforts have paid off The se¬ 
nes has enabled Hampshire to get pnme 
parts in the theater, her hist love She 
IS concluding a West End run in Som¬ 
erset Maugham's The Circle 

The Pallisers has been good for Trol¬ 
lope as well When it was shown in Brit¬ 
ain. the program started a Tiollopc 
boomlet and it may do the same thing 
in the U S An early Amencan admir¬ 
er, Nathaniel Hawthorne, once wrote 
that Trollope's novels had “the strength 
of beef and the inspiration of ale " Af¬ 
ter a steady <diet of TV gruel. Ameri¬ 
cans may find Ihe Pallisers nutritious 
fare tnde^ 


Top. George and Alice Vovosor (Gory 
Watson A Caroline Mortimer), left. 
Glencora Below Phweas Finn (Donol 
McConn, lacing), stands ready for a 
pistol duel on an isolated beach. 



Supm* Flack Musctos In 

The street outside New Yotic Chy s 
Plaza Theater was lined with snow and I 
idimy limousines It was the opening of 
Pumfdng Iron (TIME, Jan 24), and the 
first-night crowd for this filmed tribitte 
to the glories of body building included 
Singer Paul Simon, Painter Jamie Wy¬ 
eth. Princess Yasmin Khan and a half- 
dozen muscle-bmmd kids from Yonkers 
After the premihre, Pumping Iran Star 
Arnold Schwarzenegger introduced fel¬ 
low Strongman Franco Columbu, who 
proceeded to bend steel bars with his 
bare hands and burst a hot-water bottle 
with his bare breath More hulks fol¬ 
lowed onstage to flex and pose, along 
with Actress Carroll Baker, who stroked 
their chests, rubbed their biceps, then 
faked a swoon The crowd loved it “I 
don't know who put this thing togeth¬ 
er," said one guest afterward “But the 
p r man behmd this is the star He ought 
to get an award" I 

The star flack is rumpled, wary-eyed 
Bobby Zarem, 40, who in the past two 
years has become Manhattan's unques¬ 
tioned master of the movie premibfe, an 
opening-night party giver whose bashes 
are often better than the pictures they 
publicize When the rock movie Torn- 
mvopened in New York Zaiem rented 
the 57th Street subway station and in¬ 
vited 700 funky-chic guests for a late- 
night dinner dance in the tubes lohype 
The Ri/z a comedy set in a gay bath¬ 
house, he took over the Four Seasons 
Restaurant and had the band perfoim 
from the pool For Lucky Lady a ro¬ 
mantic adventure about the Prohibition 
era, Zarem turned the '21" Club into a 
1920s speakeasy and invited 650 first- 
nighters to feast The party cost 20th 
Century-Fox $25,000. but Zarem wasn’t 
there to raise a glass One night earlier 
he had slipped on the steps to his apart¬ 
ment and broken his leg m five places 

Nonstop Talkor. An intense, ea¬ 
ger nonstop talker, Zarem is insecure 
enough to see an analyst three tunes a 
week If he meets someone he knows 
after a session he may stop him on the 
street to rehash it His office is on Fifth 
Avenue, but his favorite headquarters 
IS Blame's Restaurant, Manhattan's top 
celebnty hangout He often winds up 
his 15-hour days—usually early in the 
morning—at hts fourth-flom* walk-up 
bachelor’s pad on Manhattan's East Si^ 
with a diet cola and a Stoufler's short- 
ribs-of-beef dinner He cooks four at a 
time and eats them cold out of the re¬ 
frigerator 

For the press. Zarem puts his Bobby- 
talk mto a blizzard of cards and tetters 
A sample outpouring “I'm sorry that 
you di^’t come to the luncheon yes¬ 
terday It was a lot of Am and you would 
have seen a lot of people there that you 
know and like and you would have en¬ 
joyed It No one was allowed to write 
and work and it was just really, really 
fim*’ Seven more paragraphs Mowed 

Toumaliati who write of BfiVbr't 




clients have received by mail address 
books and other gifts by Gucci He 
spends seven hours on the phone each 
^ay, when one reporter hung up in a 
Jnuff, she too received a personal Zarem 
note—^along with a manjuana joint 
Zarem's inspiration goes back to his 
childhood in Georgia Says he “My life 
was the movies 1 used to walk around 
Savannah and fantasize that it was Bev¬ 
erly Hills “ He studied political science 
at Yale and started his career in New 
York as a concert booking agent Even¬ 
tually he signed on with Rogers & 
Cowan, the show-business pr firm, 
spending six years boosting such enter¬ 
tainers as Ann-Margret, Dustin Hoff¬ 
man and Dyan Cannon “1 wanted to be 
an actoihe confesses. “But 1 just never 
thiHight of myself as being attractive " 
Not all Orem's p r schemes have 
been beauties either His first plan for 
Pumpmg Iron was a muscleman show 
^ at New York’s Metropolitan Opera 

\ House "We couldn’t get it for less than 
S35.000 " he notes sadly hor the open¬ 
ing night of Silver Streak, a comedy in¬ 
volving a runaway train, Zaiem want¬ 
ed a black-tie dinner in the middle of 
Grand Central Station When Producer 
Prank Yablans balked, the party was 
held, more conventionally, at the posh 
Tavern-on-the-Green—another of 2&- 
rem's clients 

He IS about to start preparing for 
the West Coast opening of Pumping 
Iron But last week, having survived the 
headaches of the New York premiere, 
he packed off with Weight Lifter 
Schwarzenegger and a few hefty friends 
for an early-moining dtnnei at Elaine's 
When the meal was over, someone no¬ 
ticed that half the guests had ordered 
the same fare—mussels Gasped Zarem 
in delight "I didn't even plan if 

SCHWARZENEGCEK GIVES ZAREM A UST 




HOIY MEN LEADING PROCESSION TOWARD RIVERS AT HINDUISM'S JAR FESTIVAL 
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The Holiest Day in History 


As conch shells and cymbals sound¬ 
ed. the first flower-decked palanquin, 
beanng the leader of Hinduism's Maha 
Nirvana sect, moved toward the river 
bank near Allahabad where the Yamu¬ 
na River meets the Ganges Alongside 
marched a tioop of elephants, trumpet¬ 
ing their heaving bodies covered with 
garlands and painted symbols Then 
through the police cordon flowed thou¬ 
sands of pilgrims from nine other an¬ 
cient Hindu sects Among them came a 
ptocession of Naga sadhiiy celibate holy 
men who follow Shiva, the god of the 
forces of txvth life and destruction They 
were all naked except for a coating of 
sand and ashes, to proclaim that they 
have no desire for earthly possessions 
At 2 30 am last Wednesday, the 
most auspicious moment fixed by astrol- 
ogeis. the first of the sadhus waded into 
the shallow, chilly watcis Facing east¬ 
ward with their hands folded, they 
prayed and submerged themselves sev¬ 
eral umes before giving way to the next 
group The leaders then repaired to their 
compounds, where they were receiving 
swarms of alms-giving devotees 

This IS the Kumbh Mela (Jar Fes¬ 
tival). by far the largest religious pil- 
gnmage in the world At the high point 
of the observance last week, an estimat¬ 
ed 10 millKHi people dipped themselves 
in the waters By the time the five sa¬ 
cred weeks end on Feb 5. about 50 mil- 
iKHi pUgrtms will have participated, 
most of them humble villagers who trav¬ 
el ftiom alt regions of India 


This year, with a budget of $7 mil¬ 
lion to maintain order, Indian authot- 
ities have erected control towers so that 
they can survey the milling crowds and 
prevent disasters like the 1934 stampede 
in which 513 people died They have or¬ 
dered that all pilgrims must be inocu¬ 
lated against cholera and 1,000 work¬ 
ers have been assigned just to spray 
antiseptics Beggars have been banned 
All day and all night blaring hymns on 
the loudspeaker system are interrupted 
by announcements about missing peo¬ 
ple (2,000 of them a day) 

Wash Sins. Devout Hindus bathe 
in the Ganges all year long to wash away 
then sins, but the spiritual effect of the 
ablutions is considered most potent dur¬ 
ing the festivals that are held at twelve- 
year intervals on one of four sites The 
Kumbh Mela at Allahabad is the most 
blessed, for here the Ganges meets not 
only the Yamuna but the Saiaswati, a 
legendary underground nver This spot 
IS known as the Sangam (sacted con¬ 
fluence) Some holy men. moreover, 
deem the cuiient configuration of the 
sun, moon and stars to be exactly the 
same as at the creation of the world 
making last Wednesday the holiest day 
in all of history for bathing at the sa¬ 
cred confluence 

The Jar Festival draws its name 
from the jar of nectar in the Hindu cre¬ 
ation ^slory The gods had fallen icider 
a curse and had losi their strength In 
order to regain it, they had to produce 
bfe-givmg nectar by churning up oceans 



*The essence of 
knowledge Is, 
having It, to apply 
It.” 

Confucius 

(55I-479BC) 

For companies planning 
multinational strategies, we 
have a notion that we may 
be helpful in both acquiring 
knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is inter¬ 
ested in gaining knowledge 
on a country, or a continent, 
and ways of reaching your 
customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest 
! TIME advertising sales 
office 

There you will find facts 
that should prove helpful m 
drawing up your marketing 
plan. As for using this 
I knowledge, you may be 
i; sure we will have some defi- 
h nitc ideas 

' TIME would be delighted 
!; to hear from you 



for multinational marketin/t 


of oulk Lacking Uie energy to do so, 
they sought the help of their enemies, 
the demons, and offered them some of 
the nectar m return When a jar of mi¬ 
raculous nectar finaliy appeared, the de¬ 
mons seized it and the gods pursued 
them During the cosmic struggle, some 
drops from the jar of nectar fell at the sa¬ 
cred confluence and three other sites 
Every twelve years, it is believed, the 
nectar returns to sweeten the waters 

At one time, each devotee performed 
an elaborate bathing ceremony that took 
up to a month, but with millions now in 
attendance such ntuals are impossible 
Most ordinary worshipers simply float 
a coconut shell with offerings to the lo¬ 
cal deity, take the “holy dip," and fill 
small metal vials with Ganges water to 
take away 

Though any dip m the Ganges wash¬ 
es away all previous sins the Kumbh 
Mela offers an incomparably greater 
benefit As the ancient poet Kalidas 
said, “Purified by a bath at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, a 
person attains salvation after death even 
without acquiring true knowledge ” For 
last week's pilgnms, this means that at 
death they will at last escape the end¬ 
less cycle of biith and rebirth, and enter 
the bliss of union with the absolute 

A Pope for Anglicans? 

Pope Paul VI himself has said it his 
own office is 'unquestionably the most 
serious obstacle on the path of ecume¬ 
nism “ A significant step toward over¬ 
coming that obstacle was taken last 
week when an official commission of 
Anglicag and Roman Catholic theolo¬ 
gians announced their agreement that 
“in any future union a universal prima¬ 
cy should be held by the "see of Rome” 

Neithei the Pope nor the Archbish¬ 
op of Canterbury, the Most Rev F Don¬ 
ald Coggan, endorsed the agreement, 
they simply approved its publication for 
discussion Not until the 1980s is the 
commission expected to draft its final 
proposal for ending the split, which be¬ 
gan 4!4 centuries ago when King Henry 
VTII rejected the authority of Pope 
Clement VII so that an autonomous 
Church of England would grant an an¬ 
nulment of his first marriage to Cath¬ 
erine of Aragon 

It IS traditional Roman Catholic 
doctrine that Jesus Christ appointed Pe¬ 
ter as the first Pope (“You are Peter and 
on this pick I will build my church”), 
and that the papal succession has con¬ 
tinued unbroken ever since The 20- 
member commission's statement, com¬ 
pleted at a meetmg last summer in 
Venice, skirts the dogmatic problem by 
describing the papacy as a position of 
leadership that evolved to meet the 
needs of a growing church It says that 
the see of Rome ongmally became 
“prominent” because both Peter and 
Paul died m that city, and it “eventu¬ 
ally became the principal center in mat¬ 
ters concerning the Church umversal." 


Tlw “Venice statement” discreetly 
proposes certain limits on papal author¬ 
ity It argues that a chief bishop of a 
church, whether regional or worldwide,, 
should consult with other bishops be-' 
fore speaking on matters of faith and 
should only “on occasion” take a per¬ 
sonal imtiative An ecclesiastical pri¬ 
mate “respects and promotes Christian 
freedom” and “does not seek uniformity 
where diversity is legitimate or central¬ 
ize administration to the detriment of 
local churches ” The statement's main 
conclusion to umte all Christians, pn- 
macy “needs to be realized at the uni¬ 
versal level The only see which makes 
any claim to universal primacy and 
which has exercised and still exercises 
lit] IS the see of Rome ” 

Even if both communions move that 
far toward reunion, problems will re¬ 
main The Venice statement acknowl- 
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Great difTiculties 

edges that Anglicans have great diffi¬ 
culties with the doctrine of papal 
infallibihty and dogmas about .Mary 
Anglicans also fear that the Pope’s um¬ 
versal junsdiction over church affairs is 
open to “illegittmate or uncontrolled 
use”, the statement, however, also notes 
that Catholicism is trying to overcome 
the “juridical outlook” of the past It 
avoids such specific obstacles to union 
as the Catholic ban on contraception or 
the recent decision by Anglicans m some 
countries to ordain women pnests 

Mora Zest. By coincidence, the 
Church Times, semiofficial voice of the 
Church of England, last week under¬ 
scored the remaining gap over the papa- .4 
cy It ran an editorial ur^ng the 79-year4k 
old Pope Paul to resign and “make the 
way clear for a younger man with more 
zest ” Anglican reaction to the Venice 
statement, however, was modestly hope¬ 
ful, and Pope Paul told an audience, “We 
are all potentitdly brothers ” 



TIME GETS YOU BEHIND THE WALL 


In-depth reporting of current affairs in China, 
as well as what goes on in other countries 
around the world, provides a powerful dem¬ 
onstration of TIME'S editorial excellence and 
immediacy. Equally demtmstrative is TIME'S 
coverage of the sexes, human behavior and 
the environment. Whatever moves the world, 
TIME reports it, analyses it and aimments 
on It. 

This IS why TIME is the news magazine 
most relied on by the men in charge— the ed¬ 


ucated, affluent and influential decision¬ 
makers m Southeast Asia 

Flexibility is what makes TIME a widely 
chosen advertising meilium in Southeast Asia. 
National, regional and kical editions let you 
pinpoint the core of youi market. Cover all of 
Southeast Asia with your mesvige, a single 
country, or |ust a city. The people you want 
to reach will read your message—in TIME 
TIME - hit your market where it lives 



Tourney of Ybung Tycoons 


John Ginn preudent of the Indepen- 
deni Pubhshint! Co. had a ptohlem fhe 
pievious spring he had taken over I PC, 
which publishes morning and afternoon 
papers in Anderson S C Ut\ basses at 
Harte-Uanks Newspapers Int setter tain 
goals and promised him a bonus if he 
met them (W 800 if he did well $12,000 
if he did very welP But by fall the eion- 
omr turned sour, lots of readers t ant tied 
their suhstripfiotis, and advertising be¬ 
gan to slip Gtnii's bonus was in /eop- 
ardv H'hal should he do* 

fhat was the question thrown to J2 
graduate students, tepresenliiig eight ma¬ 
jor business sthools lompeung this month 
in the Cornell MBA [Masters of Busi¬ 
ness Adiitinislration) tournament the na¬ 
tion s first intertollegiaie competition in- 
volving business problem solving FlMI 
Edutation Reporter Paul Wuteman at¬ 
tended the tourney and filed this report 

The MBA tournament is largely 
the creation of Gary D J Orosy. 23, a 
second-year Cornell student from Mont- 
vale, N J . who likes to wear three-piece 
suits complete with gold watch tab and 
chains He is given to statements like 
“They don’t crown No 2 in life ’ 

Orosy and a classmate weie dunk¬ 
ing beer one night last yeat, lamenting 
the fact that other business schools had 
highei leputations that, thetis Thus the 
gieat idea Why not invite the others to 
Ithaca to compete*’ According to a sur¬ 
vey m M BA magazine, business schoisl 
deans ranked the top nine in employ¬ 
ment value as Harvaid. Stanford Chi¬ 
cago Wharton School of Finance Mich¬ 
igan MIT, Carnegie-Mellon, North¬ 
western and Dartmouth (C.>rnell tied foi 
14th) Harvard loftily declined to com¬ 
pete and Stanford said Ithaca was tix' 
far away, but the otheis all agreed to 
send four-member teams 


Aside from institutional rivalry, the 
tournament offered a comparison of var¬ 
ious teaching techniques Although the 
contest used the "case method” pio¬ 
neered at Harvard—that is, the exam¬ 
ination and solution ofspecihe pioblems 
like that of Publisher Ginn -several of 
the schools favoi other systems Chica¬ 
go IS known as a ’theory” school whcie 
students learn general concepts, then ap¬ 
ply them to specific cases Cainegie- 
Meilon and M11 are strong in statis¬ 
tics and math, their students could 
‘ciunch the numbers" Wharton is re¬ 
puted to prtxiuce hard-nosed decision 
makeis—bottom-line types Cornell 
which uses a combination of the case- 
study and theory methixls was clearly 
the underdog Said Team Member Dick 
Tushingham “If we arc simp'y per¬ 
ceived as having achieved parity with 
the other schools, we will have done 
something for Cornell ” The results wcic 
to be judged by five business experts 
They were also judged unofficially by 
30 oi so corpoiate recruiters on the look¬ 
out for prospective tycoons 

Pino Break. After the teams were 
informed of John Ginn's problem which 
took 72 pages ui all to describe they 
had 22 hours to write a solution Inmost 
cases it was an all-night process Coi- 
nell's Pat Jeffries worked at a black¬ 
board and worried about his presenta¬ 
tion ( I'm an actor and part of this 
competition is theater ) Teammate 
Tom Mulligan nibbled chocolate-chip 
cookies and poked at his minicomputei 
Said Cornell's Nancy Read in the small 
hours “As the evening has progressed 
we have done nothing but enlaige the 
scope of out Ignorance ' Knowing nods 
greeted her and the team decided to 
take a I a m pizza break The reports 
were limited to five typewritten pages, 
but there was no restriction on appen¬ 


dixes Chicago's theorists produced elev¬ 
en All teams met the noon deadline 
(Dartmouth with seconds to spare), ad- 
jouined for some steep, then returned 
to s(«ttan workrooms in the business 
schixil to prepare oral defenses 

With Orosy acting as M C, North- 
westein led off It had proposed a long¬ 
term solution -expanding paper deliv¬ 
eries into neighboring communities 
—but its defense seemed peifunctory 
When one judge asked a tough question, 
nobody knew the answer Wharton's 
faculty adviser, Jules Schwartz, smiled 
contentedly and wrote on a slip of pa¬ 
per, "They've been had Our guys arc 
going to be more sharkish " Daitmouth 
was up next, and Curtis Welling who al¬ 
ready has a law degree, gesticulated in 
his best courtroom manner as he defend¬ 
ed Its lathci undefined proposal to 'cs- ‘ 
tabiish a long-range planning commit ' 
tec ' Judge Malcolm S Forbes Ji of 
Forbes magazine kxiked unimpressed 
"Youi ship has hit an economic iceberg 
and you are recommending more sug¬ 
gestion boxes for the passengers 

Wharton's sharkish' dppioach was 
to go for a short-teim solution initiat¬ 
ing special advertising supplements and 
also increasing the price of the papei to 
the carriers, the papci boys After all 
saidJ Michael Kenney 'it's just candy 
bars and milk shakes to them Favoicd 
Chicago offered a senes of lemedies in¬ 
cluding a dccicjsc in the numbet of 
pages and increases in subsciiption and 
advertising lates 

Cotnell s approach was long-term 
and Its defense articulate T he s|x>kcs- 
man, Pat Jeffries the actor said Oui 
analysis indicates Ginn should fixuc on 
the next fiscal year Cornell lecom- 
mended increasing the price of the paper 
and reducing the width of the txige from 
60 in to 58 in 

When the aiguing was ovei John 
Ginn himself spoke at the awards ban¬ 
quet “I feel like the guy who went to a 
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ptjlj^trtBt aaa waea mp m IM abOW' 
nMin window of the biggest deiMutment 
stole ui town ” He had decided on a 

> long*term approach, he said, and wait- 
'td until the next year to raise adver- 
tisuig rates and reduce tlw width of his 
pages. The I P.C now was flourishing 
In the manner of the Miss America 
contest, the runners-up were then an¬ 
nounced—Camegie-Mellon and North¬ 
western. And the winner^ Cornell 
Much cheering and drinking of toasts 
Gary Orosy’s idea had been a wmner 
—almost He did not get a job offer 




Bryn Mowr v. 
Coeducation 

Should single-sex colleges turn co¬ 
educational Dunng the years of con- 
troveisy over this issue, all-male Hav- 
erford College and neighboring all- 
fonale Bryn Mawr outside Philadelphia 
seemed to have worked out an admi¬ 
rable solution a flourishing exchange 
program In what Bryn Mawr billed as 
the “best of both worlds," the program 
offered a choice between traditional sin¬ 
gle-sex education and enrollment in any 
course at the other college Up to ISO 
women and an equal number of men 
could live on the other campus 

But Haverford became restless 
President John Coleman, 55 felt that 
his Quaket school was violating the 
sect's egalitarian views by refusing to ad¬ 
mit women He also believed that Hav¬ 
erford. worried about its financial well¬ 
being, would do well to expand from 750 
students to about I 000 by recruiting fe¬ 
males Last November the Haverford 
faculty voted almost unanimously to ad¬ 
mit women, and the student body 
backed them up, 60‘^i to 35% 

Bryn Mawr however, saw Haver- 
foids decision as a direct threat to its 
single-sex future Officials and students 
felt that if Haverford went coed, the mix 
of students in the exchange program 
would change from a roughly fifty-fifty 
male-female ratio to two-thirds or more 
women Thus in a time of increasing 
competition for bright female students, 
Bryn Mawr's special situation would no 
longer look so attractive 

In the end. Haverford's board of 
managers —including two members who 
also serve on Bryn Mawr’s governmg 
board—saw things Bryn Mawr's way 
Although It voted to allow women tians- 
fer students into Haverford’s upper three 
classes, there are actually vety few open¬ 
ings for transfer students Bryn Mawr 
called the decision “a victory of coed¬ 
ucation through cooperation ” 

The action was clearly a defeat for 
Coleman, who resigned last week after 
ten years as Haverford's president Four 
years ago, Coleman took a leave of ab¬ 
sence and spent three months labonng 
as a garbage collector, dishwasher and 
ditchdigger Now he says he will go to 
the state emplt^ment service and reg¬ 
ister for whatever is available. 



Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hail. Nowr they send the 
meals—the U S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia^ Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is righfi* All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 

CAKE 

660 First Avenue 

Moke civeks oot to New York, N Y 100l6 

CARE {»x^eductibie) or local offices 



The Possessed and Dispossessed 


GUCMHIA 

by WALTFRLAOUEUR 

462 pages LiMie, Brown $17 50 

TERRORISM FROM ROBESRIERRE TO ARAFAT 
by AIBERT PARRY 

624 pages Vanguord $17 50 

CRUSADERS, CRIMINALS, CRAZIES 
by FREDERICK J HACKER 
355 pages Norton $9 95 

To HistoriJn Walter Laqueut the 
terror elite works like a multinational 
coipoiation An operation he wntes 
would be planned in West Oeimanv 
by Palestine Arabs, executed in Israel 
b> tcirorists lecruilcd in lapan with 
weapons acquned in Italy but manufac- 
tuied in Russia, supplied b> an Alge¬ 
rian diplomat and fmanscd with Lib¬ 
yan money 

On the csidcnce of Albert Pairys 


passionately indignant survey of atroc¬ 
ities from Robespierre’s Reign of Ter- 
roi to the mayhem of today's Middle 
East terrorism has always been an 
equal'oppoitunity empioyei outrages 
werc~and still are—(lerformed by peo¬ 
ple of every race, ideology and class 
In this centuty machine guns and 
grenades are the international credit 
cards allowing the carrier to publicize 
his grievance or renovate his ego Tei- 
lorism IS now an upward path to social 
sutus Third World teriorists belong to 
j jet set that is more likely to hide out 
in luxury hotels than in village hovels 
When he nins short of cash, for exam¬ 
ple Yasser Aiafat simply calls Libya s 
oil-tich Colonel Muammai el-Qaddah 
ihe economics of teriorism tells 
moie about its limited effectiveness than 
Its causes The bkxidy activities of the 
ligun and the Stem Ciang had much less 
to do with establishing Israel in 1948 
than the financial suppoit of American 
Jews and the backing of the U S Gov¬ 


ernment Likewise, if there ever is a Pal- 4 
estinian state in the Middle Fast, it will 
owe Its existence to the fabulous wealth 
and political leverage of OPEC Arabs, not 
to the murderous acts of Al-FaUh As 
Laqueur. Parry and Psychiatrist Fred¬ 
erick J Hacker demonstrate m their 
books, guerrilla tactics (as differentiated 
from partisan action or government ter- 
tor) have usually been an attention-get¬ 
ting device if war is diplomacy by other 
means, then teriorism is a gruesome arm 
of public relations 

[ aqueur, a member of the Center 
foi Strategic and International Studies 
m Washington. D C. compares modem 
teriorism with bygone atrocities He 
coolly concludes that urban guerrilla 
movements, such as the extinct Tupa- 
maros of Uruguay, may have seen their 
day The icdson, as Laqueur diyly notes. 

IS that the oeclinc of liberal democracy 
in many paits of the world makes it 
hardei to he a terrorist The Tupamaros, 
for example began not under the heel 
of a dictator but in one of Latin Amer¬ 
ica's most democratic nations The 
membership much of it privileged 
youth successfully undeimined the au¬ 
thority of Uruguay The effect was to 
usher in a lestnctivc military regime 
that smashed the guerrillas with surpris¬ 
ing ease 

Macabre Pleasure. The present 
and future danger is what Parry calls 
‘ international terror ’ To the auihot a 
former lecturer on .Soviet affairs at Col¬ 
gate University, this usually means or¬ 
ganizations supported or cheered on by 
the Soviet Union and anti-Zionist Ai- 
abs Parry who escaped bcHh the Red 
and White terrors of his native Russia 
sadly agrees with Laqueut Both believe 
that Western democracies may by their 
nature be too lenient to deal with a new 
generation of terrorists who could be 
armed with backpack missiles, lethal 
chemicals, virulent bactet la and nuclear 
‘Saturday night specials" In such 
a world whole cities ccsuld be held 
hostage 

What kind of people would use such 
means’ Hacker, who teaches psychiatry 
at the University of Southern Caltforaia 
and heads the Hacker Clinics, classifies 
terrorists as crusaders, criminals and 
crazies A consultant in the Patty Hearst 
case and an adviser to the West Ger¬ 
man government after the Munich 
Olympic Games massacre. Hacker fur¬ 
ther divides his categories into “terroi- 
ists from above"—dictators, repressive 
bureaucracies, etc--and "terrorists 
from below"—political guerrillas, reli¬ 
gious fanatics and lone madmen Rare¬ 
ly does a terrorist fit neatly into a single 
category Among the author's excep¬ 
tions IS Uganda's Idi Amin (a “crazy 
from above"), who fulftlls Hacker's key 
clinical requirements highly personal, 
often irrational thought processes, di^ 
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bizam conduct, frequmtly iin> 
itatmand amateuruh. 

Hacker's candidate for a “crintuial 
ifpnn above” is the late Rafael Tnyillo, 
Jitictator of the Dominican Republic, a 
former pimp, thief and forger who set 
himself up as the savior of his nation 
&ich archetypes, says Hacker, are re¬ 
alistic, outwardly conventional and. 
above ail. highly professional 

Crusading terrorists exhibit both 
crazy and criminal characteristics, mak¬ 
ing them much harder to define and deal 
with The one trait that crusaders share 
with other terronsts. however, is the 
need to justify their violence elaborately 
The result, as history takes macabre 
pleasure in repeating, is that violence in¬ 
stantly becomes its own justification, 
whether it is labeled self-defense or pre¬ 
ventive aggression 

Century Tricks. As a clinician, 
Hacker advises the potential victims 
of terrorism to re-examine their own 
. biases—paiticularly those that support 
V injustices As a social cntic. the doctor 
IS less indulgent He views the terror¬ 
ists, the terrorized and the millions who 
watch goty spectacles on television as 
victims trapped in a circus of carnage 
Like Laqueur and Parry. Hacker can 
only go so far in analysis before he 
runs into the classic dilemma how to 
preserve freedom by limiting it The 
centuiy ticks away like a bomb, and 
the answer remains as intractable as 
the teriorists themselves RZ Sheppard 

Card Tricks 

THE CASTLE OF CROSSED DESTIHIES 
by ITALO CAI VINO 
Translated by wn liam weaver 
129 pages Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
$10 

Idea a novel in which all of the char¬ 
acters have been struck mute The only 
way they can communicate is through 
the pictures and symbols on a pack of 
tarot cards That seems the borrowed in¬ 
spiration of a green writer who has been 
rifling Boiges or Nabokov— a novelist 
who depends on conjury. not creativity 
Yet the taiot notion comes from Italian 
Fabulist Italo Calvino, 53. who has been 
producing such chimerical conceptions 
in his books for over 30 years What is 
more imporunt, he has consistently 
fleshed them out in original, whimsical 
and unsettling ways 

The Castle oj Crossed De^tmies has 
more up its sleeve than caid tricks Its 
voiceless strangers have lost their way 
m a dark forest straight out of Dante 
Their lodging resembles a late medieval 
castle, but it may also be a metaphor 
for history “ an inn of passage, where 
people unknown to one another live to¬ 
gether for one night ” The guests are 
figments in the Western narrative dream 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio 

The host presents a tarot pack, the 
set pamted by Bonifacio Bembo for Mil¬ 
anese nobility in the ISth century (The 



NOVELIST ITALO CALVINO 


book includes eight color 
reproductions of the 
cards and a running 
marginal commentary 
of black-and-white illus¬ 
trations ) Elach guest 
seeks his story in the 78- 
card deck—an allegori¬ 
cal pageant of wands, 
coins, swords clubs and 
human figures As the 
cards are turned face up, 
some famous identities 
make their entrances 
Faust IS present, as are 
Roland and Helen of 
Troy The interchanges 
grow more complex un¬ 
til the images no long- 
ei simplv reveal talcs 
Scanned in any direc¬ 
tion, the cards create still 
more lives 

At this point, Calvi¬ 
no begins fresh deal 
This time, both the 
guests and their setting 
(a tavern) are seedier So 
are the catds the so- 
called Marseille tarots 
first printed in the 18th 
century More mythic figures appear 
among the guests, but the stones also 
take on sooty overtones of industnaltsm 
and hints of the modern totalitarian 
state The author seeks his own story m 
the pack ' Perhaps," he ventures, "the 
moment has come to admit that only 
tarot number one honestly depicts what 
I have succeeded in being a juggler, or 
conjurer, who arranges on a stand at a 
fair a certain number of objects and. 
shifting them, connecting them, inter¬ 
changing them, achieves a certain num¬ 
ber of effects " 

Some will take the narratoi’s wry 
self-reading at face value and ignore him 
for writers who practice legeidemam 
less self-consciously Yet Calvino's spe¬ 
cial ability IS to perform magic by ex¬ 
posing It At first the patent ai tifice of 
The Castle of Crossed Destinies demands 
disbelief By the end. an odd conviction 
displaces skepticism maybe life really 
IS all in the cards PaulOray 



Surreptitious Sonneteer 

SOUVENIRS AND PROPHECIES 

by HOLIV STEVENS 

288 pages. Knopf $12.50 

"He would tell me, with the deadpan 
tattle of a secret agent what Wallace 
Steven\ said before disappearing for¬ 
ever into the disguise of a Hartford In¬ 
surance executive " 

--John Updike 
Museums and Women 

t Until now John Updike's spccula- 
ticm was stiictly fictive No one knew 
what Stevens' private mind was like All 
that could be concluded was that one of 
America's major poets showed the world 
a most prosaic exterior Was the insur¬ 
ance man a mask*' Was the poet a soul 
so sensitive it could only exist protected 
by money—that stuff which Stevens 
once called ‘a kind of poetry’' 

Answers to many questions aNnil 
this enigmatic bard he in the pages of 
Souvenirs and Prophecies, a commin¬ 
gling of diaries early wiittngs and an¬ 
notations by Stevens’ daughter Molly 
Here is the Harvard undergraduate 
sctibbling doggerel fit for a greeting 
card "Long lines of coral light And 
evening stai,/ One shade that leads the 
night. On from afar ” 

Under pseudonyms the law student 
writes veise that gives credence to his 
comment 50 years later “Some of one s 
early writings give one ihe creeps In¬ 
deed they do along with Stevens re¬ 
vulsion foi ‘ niggeis' and ' little Jews ' 
Yet these juvenile scrawls and racist ste¬ 
reotypes cannot long suppress the gieat 
soul that was attempting to find its voice 
With lively scholarship and none of the 
protection normally afforded fathers by 
then biographical daughteis Holly Ste¬ 
vens tiaces the origins of the rhetori¬ 
cian The “green, hilly, sunny-cloudy 
place" becomes the setting for the qua¬ 
train known to all English majors ‘ I 
placed a jar in Tennessee And round 
It was. upon a hill It made the slov¬ 
enly wilderness' Surround that hill 
By 1906 the young clerk notes ‘ En¬ 
gaged at the office all day on a sonnet 
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Who reads an advertisement in 
TIME? 

In Hong Kong, some 40,000 upper 
income consumers and business 
decision makers 

What sort of people are they? 

Well educated, well travelled, well 
placed in business With an average 
family income of HK$75,000 a year, 
they're top level spenders for their 
households, and for their companies 
What does TIME have over other 
media? 

Selectivity — its readers have the 
greatest ability to buy what advertisers 
have to sell Cost efficiency — by 


concentrating on top demographic 
groups, and by-passing the rest, 
advertisers pay only for a high sales 
potential audience Impact — TIME'S 
editorial content and style encourages 
good readership and response, and 
TIME lasts long after newspaper 
advertisements and TV spots have 
faded away 

Where's your money going? 


TIME 

The Weekly Newsmegairirie where ideas get response 






-^-ourreptitioiitly.” Two years later he 
wntes his futote wife* **11 is such an oiM 
dung that bright boys should be expect¬ 
ed to be successful men . Brightness 
disillusions ” So the bright boy becomes' 
the plodder, then the secret craftsman 
who will not publudi his first book of po¬ 
etry until the age of 44 The matenal 
world gains in importance and the rare 
leisure hours are steeped in philosophy 
The demise of Stevens' mother is a pre¬ 
sentiment of Sunday Moinmg “Death 
is the mother of beauty, mystical./ With¬ 
in whose burning bosom we devise/ Our 
earthly mothers waiting, sleeplessly ’’ 
Holly Stevens is no Elliott Roosevelt, 
leaping in where Freud would fear to 
tread But she does not shun legitimate 
speculation Stevens' oblique, sensuous 
references and metaphors “bear deeply 
on a sexual relationship that may have 
some resemblance to that of my par¬ 
ents. regardless of whatever literary con¬ 
notations may be brought to it" Miss 
Stevens is at her best describing the 
physical and intellectual ventures of her 
father—the failed newspaper reporter 
the awkward courtier, the relentless 
reader and overheated connoisseur of 
painting and music As for the public 
burgher, he too is shown in seedling 
form, as an honorable 19th century fig¬ 
ure who believed that there was some¬ 
thing disieputable about a poet who did 
not earn his own living It is only upon 
examination of the spark gap of fact into 
idea, or material into metaphor that the 
authoi IS helpless ' I cannot explain the 
leap fiom juvenile vetses to Sunday 
Morning she concludes, but we have 
seen many intimations of its coming' 
Those intimations aie reward enough 
for the Stevens appreciator By the final 
chapter the creative act alone remains 
as always unieachable in Wallace Ste¬ 
vens’ memorable phrase ‘the palm at 
the end of the mind ” Stefan Kanfer 
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U last,'a fully comprdiensive, no<nonsense 
eries of books that brinn the most intriguing, 
omplex and elusive of sciences out of the 
laboratory* and into the mainstream of 
oikrtion — and uncommon — understanding 
IlmAN BEHAVIOUR, a pathbreaking, 
irizewinning library through which the 
ditors of T1ME.LIFE BOOKS share the 
(test findings of sociologists, anthropologists 
.nd other experts in the behavioural sciences 
We live in an age of unparalleled adventure. 
t et the most rewarding and exciting adventure 
emains the exploration of self- the discovery 
if our purpose here, the analysis of our 
notivations and the fuller realization of our 
lotentials as human beings 
ts your introduction, examine The Individual 
i'REE for 10 days. 

Through The Individual you’ll begin to see how 
he natural differences between races pale into 
nsignificance beside those between 
ndividuals Learn why no two men or women 
ire alike Penetrate the enigma of personality 
md consider just how well we know our close 
riends and colleagues Examine, too, the 
^tionship — it any — between creativity and 
jAlligcnce (How, anyway, do we explain the 
o-calTed creative urge'' And who is most likely 
0 have if’) 


Learning iost^ on Sesame Street. 



Ne^^ from 

SHUMAN 

BEHAVIOUR 

— an extremely candid, up-to-date, multi-volume jorum 
ihrough which you can attain a wholly new way of un 
derstanding other people and your own self. 


Launcneo in lyoy w neip cul¬ 
turally deprived children. Se¬ 
same Street was soon being 
televizcd in over 50 countries 
and has been known to sharpen 
learning skills by up to 62% 
Television can supplement the 
work of teachers but is no sub¬ 
stitute HUMAN BEHAV¬ 
IOUR examines, in-depth, 
how and what our children 
should be taught 


Clothes that 
make the man 
- or woman. 

Sex appeal, according 
to psychologist Arthur 
Feiner, is no more than 
“the capacity to evoke 
fantasy” Such appeal, 
he maintains, has less to 
do with a pair of legs or 

r a developed torso 
than with the spirit 
of sexual reccptive- 
ness suggested by 
dress HUMAN BL- 
HAVlOURexplainsthc 
^nuances and ambiguities 
ot physical at- 
traction 
refreshing 
candour 


The Individual contains some 35,000 words 
f text These do not always guarantee ready 
nswers They are, however, consistently 
timulatmg, frequently entertaining and 
ifinitely rewarding Like all the volumes in 
his senes. The Individual is wntten for people 
/ho seek a closer, more appreciative 
inderstanding of themselves, their families, 
heir friends, their colleagues, as well as other 
ndividuals and alternative lifestyles 

HUMAN BEHAVIOUR is for people who 
vish to probe beyond the superficial and the 
{lossy, far into the basics of the human 
xindition. The answers may not necessarily be 
he ones you want to hear — but the rewards 
ire there And you've nothing to lose by 
josting the prepaid, 10-day-free-trial 
ijjfdercard today 

If you wish to order an extra copy for a friend 
'or if the rcservauon card is missing), please 
vrite to us at. 



Hteraathmal Book Hause PvL Ltd., 
Udlan Marcantile Musiau (ExtcMhui) 
fi|dapie C$m Road 


L«cti volume meu- 
suresll 5x2Sctn(S'/,x I0!S 
inchee). conbiim vome 176 pufet 





Hit Men 

MIKEY AND NICKY 

Directed and Written by EIAINE may 

Its a setup Mikcy (Peter Falk) 
comes to the icscue of his best fiiend 
Nicky (John Cassavetes) who has shot 
a iHxikic and is holed up in a fleabag 
Philly hotel, going cra/y Nicky tiusts 
no one He has only one article of faith 
— that there is a contract out on him 
and he Mill be offed as sure as next moi n- 
ings sun rise 

He calls up Mikey asks him to bung 
cigarettes then won't let him in the dwi 
Mikey talks his way inside gets milk 
and cream for Nicky's perforated ulcei 
says he II help him out of town Nicky 
IS wary but Mikey remains steadfast It 
IS the best way to keep track o( Nicky 
and make sure that he finally meets up 
with the fat guy who caiiies a pistol in 
a blown paper bag 

Quirky Insight. Mikey and Si(k\ is 
the wciik of thiee gifted people--the two 
leading actors and the wnter-diiectoi 
who has been responsible for two of the 
funniest and most startling comedies of 
the decade 1 Vcm'/. r'a/and I'he Uean- 
hieak Kid But heie Falk and Cassavet¬ 
es seem at sea and May s talent gets Icist 
in all the surrounding cra/iness much of 
which has been well diKumented Mikev 
and Ah AI was begun in 1973, but is just 
now being released after nuraeious law¬ 
suits Paiamount sued Ma, lor breach of 
contract trying to repossess a him they 
already owned—which May had some¬ 
how sold off to another company Alyce 
Films (an outfit backed by Peter Falk 
among others) May responded in hne 
style by suing Paramount lor breach of 
their contract While the tui flew May 
was bogged down by the toituous pro¬ 
cess of editing nearly I S million ft of 



film The movie is fractured, disorient¬ 
ing, out of control There are fleeting 
moments of quirky insight, even of bnl- 
Itance, but they serve to make the whole 
even more disconcerting 

Throughout the film, the sense per¬ 
sists that May lost track of what she had 
wanted to do Small points and moments 
are worried past endurance while the 
mam plot wanders Watching the pic¬ 
ture IS an unsettling and eventually op¬ 
pressive experience, like observing a 
person having a nervous breakdown 

May s notion must have been for Mi¬ 
key and Nicky to be two aspects of the 
same victim and to make them Knh 
prime candidates foi a killing If one is 
tieacheious. the other is brutal The as- 
s.issination at the end seems like unfair 
retribution because only one of them is 
on the receiving end ,Mikey and Nuky 
should have been a movie about friend¬ 
ship and beiiaval and a kind of dv.inic, 
comic stalemate Its own helpless indul¬ 
gence is not just the movie's undoing It 
becomes instead its subject Jay Cocks 

Heavy Weather 

PIPE DREAMS 

Directed by STEPHEN F VERONA 
Screenploy by STEPHEN f VERONA 

There is undoubtedly a goixl movie 
to be made about the Alaska pipeline 
—the rigors of construction the Nwm- 
town atmosphere, the struggle between 
the exploiters and the exploited But 
Pipe Diearns is not it The old Yukon 
hands would have had a woid for this 
pallid melcKlAima mush 

A painfully nice Atlanta schixil- 
leachei (Cikidys Knight) journeys to 
Alaska in pursuit of hei ex-husband 
(Barry Hankerson) who has been en- 
loymg the high wages and low life (hat 
go with working on the pipeline His 
boss IS a sneering rneanie who owns half 
the town runs a prostitute colony on 
the side and pciiixJically sabotages con¬ 
struction work m Older to prolong the 
rake-offs he and his colleagues are 
taking 

Cheerful Smile. The teacher stands 
up to the boss and wins back her man 
but not before making moral weather as 
heavy as a tundra blizzard out of It ' Like 
a lot of people I came up here chasing a 
dream,' she says ‘ Unlike a lot of peo¬ 
ple. I won’t sell my soul to get it" 

Gladys Knight, lead singer of the 
Pips, here makes what might loosely 
be called her acting debut She moves 
through her role with an unfailingly 
cheerful, nose-ci inkling smile but with 
almost none of the slick exuberance 
and sensuality of her musical perfor¬ 
mances Occasionally, when the script 
calls for her to ride somewhere m a 
plane or car, the camera dwells on the 
passing snowscapes and Gladys and the 



KNIGHT a HANKERSON IN PIPE DKtAMS 
Relief when the action stops 


Pips can be heard crixming on the sound 
track These interludes completely halt 
the action but m view of what the ac¬ 
tion IS, they are something of a 
relief Christopher PorteHteld 

Battle Song 

All THIS AND WORLD WAR II 

Directed by SUSAN WINSLOW 

One of the absurdly funny things in 
Mel Brooks flie Piiidiueis (1968) was 
the notion of a musical comedy called 
Spiiiignnie /oi Hitlei Now that conceit 
begins to look prophetic In ill this and 
li'Oild li'ai It viewers arc invited in ef¬ 
fect to sing along with the blil/kiieg fol¬ 
low the bouncing ball to Yalta 

The film is a curious collage ol 
war ftxitage old movie clips and the 
songs of John Lennon and Paul Mc¬ 
Cartney I he srmgs (recorded by pop 
stars like 1 Iton John and lina lui- 
nci) are affecting in then own terms 
but they cannot underscore a subject 
like war Icxi often they are used in 
glib juxtapositions as when lapanese 
planes take off for Pcail HaiKn to the 
strains of Heie C onies the Sun 

The ruyslalgic glimpses of World 
War II movies Casablanca The Pui- 
ple lleait The iMnftest Day—me equal¬ 
ly disconcerting The film interweaves 
clijTS indiscriminately, as if James Ma¬ 
son as Rommel in I he Deseil Rats were 
as valid a reflection of the African cam¬ 
paign as authentic shots of Rommel 
himself Director Winslow's cheapest 
shot IS a reverse-action sequence depict¬ 
ing the German retreat to the tune of 
Get Back Hitler is made to cha cha cha 
hack and forth like the cat in the Pu¬ 
rina C at Chow commercial 

Such treatment is too trivial for those 
who lived through the period and too 
misleading for those who did not What¬ 
ever else it was. World War 11 was not 
a colorful extiavagan/ii designed to send 
you out of the theater humming, C.P, 
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High overhead, wires hum as high voltage electricity courses from 
power plant to points all over the countryside, bringing with it 
light, heat and sound, opening up whole new worlds. 

Electric power goes a long way toward making this life better. 
But it must also go a long way from source to end user. And 
today's far-flung power systems are becoming too complex to be 
managed solely by human judgement. 

This IS why so many power companief^ are turning to Fujitsu's 
power control system, in which telecommunications equipment 
and computers are organically integrated to provide safe, efficient 
and totally coordinated power system operation 24 hours a day. 
For your power control requirements come see Fujitsu. We'll 
bring our unique telecommunica- LiMIT£0 
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tions-computer expertise to bear 


to keep your wires humming. 
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Tig Mahal Inter*Continetitat* 


Rawal|Mndj Pakiatan— 
Inter*C-ontinanui Rawalpindi 


Hong Kong— 

Furnma lnt«r*Cofltinenul 


Bangkok Thailand— 
Siam Inter*C(Mitinantal 


Maui, Hawaii- - 
lntar*Conttnental Maui 



A Wnld of Difference. 


More than 70 beautifully different hotels around the world —each reflecting the unique character of its location At the Siam InterContinental 
in Bangkok, we even have special accommodations for spirits, >othey'll take good care of our guests 
And every InterContinental Hotel offers the kind of superb service and amenities travellers expect We give you a world of difference 

For experienced tiavellers, it makes all the difference in the world 

OINTER! CONTINENTAL. HOTELS 

When seen cMie,you Imveift seen them alL 






Walk On Water 

To the Editors 

As you aptly point out in your story 
on the Black Prince of the Press, Ru¬ 
pert Murdoch [Jan 17J. the only decent 
newspaper he publishes. The Australian 
haidty keeps its head above walct The 
Sunday Austtahan which he used to 
publish, was even better but. like a lot 
of other papeis that are Ux> gwd for 
the public. It went under 

Mr Mutdoch not only keeps his 
head above water but walks on it be¬ 
cause he gives the people what they 
want 

R Thompson 
Monte Carlo Monaco 

Digger MutdiKh is showing Amer¬ 



icans w hat most of them implicitly be¬ 
lieve—that money talks 

C arry on old boy. it is strictly ciick- 
el I he Diggei has hit a sivei 

GJ Advani 
Chicago 

lhank you for youi coverage on 
what's happening to the newspapei 
ownership in New York City tveryone 
here in the Midwest waits breathlessly 
for any news alxiui New York City It's 
so lelevant to our lives 

Oh by the way, the big contioversy 
in oui community is sewer-line annex¬ 
ation Would you boys like to do a cover 
story about it ’ 

Tony Williams 
Xenia Ohio 

Youi stoiy evei so lightly glossed 
ovei Rupert Murdtxih’s blatant efforts 
to manipulate Australian politics and his 
vendetta against former Prime Minister 
Gough Whitlam Fairness, perspective 
and objectivity were all highly expend¬ 
able in the process Australian experi¬ 
ence indicates that there is every rea¬ 
son to believe that a relentless pursuit 


of the role of political kingmaker will 
also characterise Mr Murdoch’s Amer¬ 
ican ventures 

Philip Alston 
Berkeley, Caltf 


Let Bygones Be Bygones 

As a disabled Viet Nam veteran who 
lost the use of both ankles in Viet Nam. 
1 would like to express my opinion of 
draft evaders and deserters [Jan 17) Let 
bygones be bygones 

They were concet ned with not want¬ 
ing to hurt anyone Are these the types 
of people we are trying to keep out of 
our sticiety'^ 

Norman Fiiedman 
Stone Ridge N i' 

1 have been in the mihtaiy for six 
years I considei it an honor to serve 
my country But if blanket paidon is giv¬ 
en to these people who chose to leave 
Ameiica in time of need. 1II keep it in 
mind for the next war we have I just 
won t go What difference will it make ’ 
riljust be paidoned later, anyway 

iSGT) Ron Jones, U S A F 
Tyndall AFB Fla 

Tea for Two 

Throughout our six;iety, we tea 
di inkers have always got the dirty end 
of the spoon Coffee breaks coffee ta¬ 
bles coffee cakes, coffee shops, and now 
a coffee boycott [Jan 17) 

As a lifelong tea diinkci. I only hope 
that as a lesult of any coffee boycott 
tea for two does not blew into lea foi 
twodollais' , 

Geoige G O'Hagan 
Rutland Vt 

• 

Two hundred years ago my ances¬ 
tors were dunking patiiolic coffee in¬ 
stead of tea Slightly more than one bun¬ 
dled years ago, the family beveiage was 
made from a mixture of parched corn 
and yams, as the federal blockade kept 
coffee and tea from the Confedeiacy 
Now we are urged to drink tea instead 
of coffee I guess this shows how the 
more things change, the more they stay 
the same This time, however, come 
King George Geneial Grant or fusst 
my family will drink what it wishes All 
the same. 1 am thinking of stoiing com 
and yams 

Matt Dacy 
Ailington Heights, HI 

Mourning for France 

By allowing the Palestinian teiiorist 
Abu Daoud to be freed IJan 24) France 
shows again that it is a puppet m the 
hands of Arab dictatois For the right 
price of oil, justice can be tossed aside 

France should be in mourning - nut 
for the dead Israelis but foi the justice, 
liberty and respect that are dead 

Susan Miller 
Evanston, HI 


If countries were people. France 
would be a whore 

Maune D Irvine 
Ciniinnati 

I’m not proud of my country at all 
1 he decision of French authoiitics to re¬ 
lease the cowatdly Palestinian tei roust 
Abu E^oud IS scandalous 

Henry Nove-Josser and 
Lyon, France 


Uproar over Pinocchio 

Jimmy Cncket* Let’s not look down 
our noses at Japan's upioar over Pinoc¬ 
chio's poitrayal of disabled antagonists 
IJan 101 While undoubtedly carried to 
an extreme, it leflccts a need to reas¬ 
sess our stereotypic image of people with 
disabilities—both in and out of story¬ 
books 

Yet how ironic that the very people 
who condemn the ‘imptession of ^e ab¬ 
jectness of disability" in Pinocchio si¬ 
multaneously refer to "disabled unfor¬ 
tunates ’’ Thus they are patronizingly 
picserving the stigmatized status of the 
disabled, a moie serious offense than the 
one they so adamantly rebuke 

ChavaJ Willig 
Flushing, N Y 


Raped Artist 

Thank you for finally punting an ar¬ 
ticle on female aitists IJan 101 1 was 
surpiised, though, that Robert Hughes 
failed to mention the most important 
reason why 17th century Italian Paint¬ 
er Artemisia Gentileschi s paintings 
turned rape “into an image of sexual 
fear in a way that no man could i ead- 
ily have imagined ’ 

The reason was due primarily to the 
fact that she was taped and beaten by a 
’ friend ' of her father’s during her ad¬ 
olescence When the rapist was hnally 
brought to trial his ow n sisiet testified 
against him Gentileschi was cross-ex¬ 
amined under torture and hei lapist was 
sentenced to eight months in prison 
Women still don’t get the recogni¬ 
tion they deserve foi then cffoiis and 
rapists still don’t get the punishment 
they desei ve 

Joaiiie Mathen s 
San Beinaidino Calif 


Whose Spod? 

Sane hleui Louis Rccheieau will 
wreak his Gallic spleen in that Gieat 
Aciodrome in the Sky when he spies 
youi caption on the National An and 
Space Museum s World War 1 gallery 
An English Spad IJan I7|’ Lgad’ Ja¬ 
mais' Those sleek elegant lines aic 
French built and French designed 

RoheitJ Tohin 
h viand Pa 


Address Letters to tims Letters, Time & life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohlemochi, Chiyodalcu, 
Tokyo 100, Jopon 


For down-to-earth information about our skies, there are 273 Lufthansa offices around the world 
And thousands of lATA travel agents 
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German Airlines 
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On a volume of 124,121,002 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at SS 49, down 66 for the 
week ending Jan 28. 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
9S7S3, down 490 Standard & Poor’s 
300 stock index was 101 93, down I 39 
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Among Significant N Y S E stocks 

Stock 

High 

46% 

Low 

Close < 

AtliodCham 

45% 

45% 

Alum Co Am 

56% 

53 

53% 

13% 

AmorAirlinas 

14% 

13% 

Am Brand, 

45% 

43% 

45% 

Am Con 

4 

38'/, 

39 
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4 
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58% 
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36 
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Union Car 
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88 
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6S 
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37 
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59 

i 
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23% 

4% 
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53 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her schoo^and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expe.ises 
Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
IS right? All it takes is a check, for yoiy personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 

CARE 

660 First Averfue 

Make checks out to New York, NY 10016 

CARE ftak-0e0ucVbie) or local offices 
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' There is no yeastier time in Washington than the start of a new 
Administration. Everything is suddenly different—faces, names, pro- 
gnans, style So the membm of our bureau found it last week as they 
reported for this week’s cover story The Ford White House had 
been relatively open, but so for at least the Carter Administration is 
even more accessible 

Bruce Nelan, who last served in Washington in the late '60s and 
IS now back covering the Pentagon, found that “officials' doors are lit¬ 
erally open It's surprising and refreshing ’’ Chns Ogden was pleased 
to note that Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s second official meal 
(after lunch with Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin) was dmner 
with several State Department correspondents, including Ogden 

Phil Taubman was amazed when Bert Lance, the new director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, urged reporters to call turn at 
home if they had questions Phil took up his offer and was mvited to 
the Lances’ home the next day A few weeks earlier. Hays Gorey got 



THE CANDIDATES WITH CORRESPONDENT ANGELO IN PLAINS DURING CAMPAIGN 


Gnffin Bell's number from the Atlanta directory and had a long, 
fnendly telephone chat with the Attorney General-designate 

Bonnie Angelo, covering the White House, found the Carter peo¬ 
ple in their new quarters “as amiable and open as they were in 
Flams “ She was also struck by “the overmght transformation of col¬ 
league mtG source “ Time's Jerrold Schecter has moved from his dip¬ 
lomatic beat to the newly created Administration post of Associate 
Press Secretary for the National Security Council 

MeanwhiA, Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who suc¬ 
ceeded Schecter. was already bulldogging Vice President Fritz Mon¬ 
dale on an Air Force Two tour of allied capitals Mondale’s on-the- 
record briefing took place in the same mid-fuselage lounge in which 
Henry Kissinger used to dispense background information attrib¬ 
utable only to “a senior U S official " Comparing the experienced dip¬ 
lomat's style with that of the new Vice President, Talbott headed his 
file “An Old Plane Under New Management ” 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 15. Though he has been in office bare¬ 
ly two weeks, Jimmy Carter has begun to create a new 
mood in Washington To emphasize hndesiretocut out Gov¬ 
ernment waste, he has reduced the number of limousines 
available to his aides The President has urged his Cabinet 
members to devise ways to stay in touch with the common 
people and is considering a schenw under he would 
take telephone calls from ordinary citizens one afternoon a 
week Carter's nine-year-old daughter has been enrolled in 
a public school, and two of his sons are living m the White 
House with their wives At a dmner at the Washington Press 
Club. Carter displayed a self-deprecating humor that many 
found refreshing 

THE WORLD: p. 6. The U S and the Soviet Union re¬ 
newed their dialogue on reaching a second strategic arms 
limitation pact that might be modeled after Uie formula 
that Gerald Ford and Leonid Brezhnev agreed to at their 
1974 meeting in Vladivostok Linder the terms of that ac¬ 
cord. each superpower would be limited to 2,400 strategic nu¬ 
clear delivery vehicles The two countries might deal later 
with the more difficult issue of reducing the number of de¬ 
livery systems and placing limits on the mtroduction of even 
more sophisticated new systems In a recent speech at Tula, 
an armaments manufacturing center lOOmilessouth of Mos¬ 
cow Brezhnev stressed the need to conclude a new salt 
agieement “in the nearest future ” The Soviet Union, he 
said, “will never embark on the rood aggression, will 
never raise the sword against other nations.’* 
p. 11. The Carter Administration appears ready to embark 
on some impoitant diplomatic uutiatives in the Pacific re¬ 
gion The new President has already expressed his plan to 
withdraw the 20.000 American ground troops stationed m 
South Korea, but he intends to do so gradually A formula 
that would downgrade America’s diplomatk ties to Tgiwan, 
while mainuining a “substantive equivalent’’ of the existmg 
secunty treaty, is being considered U N. Ambassador An- 
drew'Young has indicated that the U S would now be will¬ 
ing to back Viet Nam for United Nations membership 
p. 12. In an interview with Time Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Roy Rowan, Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos com¬ 
plained about poor adherence to the trade terms between 
his country and Japan Marcos claimed Japan was dump¬ 
ing manufactured goods on Philippine markets, yet had re¬ 
duced imports of raw materiais The economk minuters of 
the ASEAN countries, he said, plan to raise these points with 
Japan, possibly at a summit meeting with fmUtte IHikuda 
Marcos also indicated Uiat if the U.S, is to AMaugltt itt mil¬ 


itary bases in the Phihppines it must be under an agree¬ 
ment that recogiuzes Philippine sovereignty 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 26. Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale's ten-day tnp to Europe and Japan appears to have re¬ 
assured America's principal allies In Europe Mondale told 
foreign leaders that the U S plans to increase its contri¬ 
bution to NATO He listened sympathetically to Italian Pre¬ 
mier Ciulio Andreotti's explanation of Italy's bid for a SI 
billion IMF loan But Mondale found Pans and Bonn re¬ 
luctant to change plans regarding the sale of nuclear re¬ 
processing plants to Pakistan and Brazil In addition, the 
West Germans seemed cool to Mondale s suggestion that 
they should be doing more to stimulate their economy 
p. 34. Unusually cold weather in the U S and a resultant 
shortage of natural gas have caused the shutdown of nu¬ 
merous factones for a day or two, idling an estimated 400 - 
000 In order to relieve shortages. President Carter has pro¬ 
posed legislation that would facilitate distribution of the fuel, 
but some economists believe the fngid climate may impede 
Carter s othei efforts to stimulate the U S economy 

MODERN LIVING: p. 42. There was vanety aplenty when 
Pans tiesigners displayed their new creations last week 
Courtages offered sweat pants, parkas and mechanics' over¬ 
all Ungaro featured evening dresses that were a modern¬ 
istic version of kimonos, and Cardin introduced capes, blous¬ 
es and suit jackets, some with sleeves so loose that when the 
wearer moves, they provide a glimpse of the bosom 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 47. India's economy is in bet¬ 
ter shape than it has been in for years Two successive years 
of favorable monsoons have put the nation m a surplus grain 
position Prime Minister Gandhi's government has also 
cracked down on smugglers and has found a way to get tax 
dodgers to declare previously hard-to-detecl money, includ¬ 
ing funds that had been earned abroad Foreign exchange re¬ 
serves are moun>mg. and mdustnal production in 1976 rose 
about over the previous year In spite of the good news, 
the fact remains India's population increases by a stagger¬ 
ing 14 million people annually, putting pressure on the gov¬ 
ernment to sustain the recently increased rate of growth 

ESSAY: p. 56. Kissing is replacing the handshake as a so¬ 
cial greeting in the U S Show-business stars have always 
done quite a bit of bussing, but the peck on the cheek has 
now spread to other circles The French, who have long ex¬ 
perience in social kissing seem to be escalating the custom 
ftom a peck on each cheek to a senes of three kis.«-s The 
British are still standofllsh, though, and most Onentals re¬ 
gard ktssuig as something that is best done in pnvate 
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Carter and BrezhnevJhe Game Begins 


Last week President Jimmy Carter 
and Soviet Party Chief Leonid Bre7hnev 
moved vigorously to resume the long-in¬ 
terrupted East-West dialogue on arms 
control It was almost as if a referee had 
blown a whistle after a lengthy timeout, 
the diplomatic ball had suddenly 
bounced into play 

The first signal that the game was 
renewed came last week when in his 
first interview as President, Cartel ex¬ 
panded his Inaugural Address pledge of 
’•perseverance and wisdom in our effoits 
to limit the world’s armaments " In a 
talk with the Associated Press and Unit¬ 
ed Press International he said 'I would 
like to proceed quickly and aggressively 
with a comprehensive Inuclearl test ban 
treaty I am in favor of eliminating the 
testing of all nuclear devices, instantly 
and completely " As for the stalled Stra¬ 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks, he said he 
expected “a fairly rapid ratification of 
the SAIT n agreement (AndJ I would 
like to move very quickly toward a much 
more substantive reduction in atomic 
weapons as the fiist step to complete 
elimination in the future ” 

Even before Carters Inauguration, 
Leonid Brezhnev had signaled his read¬ 
iness to work with the incoming Pres¬ 
ident “to accomi^ish a majes new ad¬ 
vance in relations ” Speaking at Tula, a 
three-century-old aimaments manufac¬ 
turing center 100 miles south of Mos¬ 
cow, the Kremlin chief pledged that the 


USSR “will never embark on the road 
of aggression, will never raise the sword 
against other nations " He then stressed 
that “It IS necessary to complete (the 
SALT agreement] in the nearest future 
Time will not wait” Repeatedly, 
Brezhnev used the word razryadka (re¬ 
laxation). evoking that old familiar term 
detente, which Gerald Ford banished 
from his political lexicon last year 
Soviet Assurances. While the 
statements themselves deserved to be 
viewed with some skepticism, the tone 
of Brezhnev's remarks was significant 
Immediately after the U S election, 
some Western expeits had feared that 
Brezhnev would be tempted to test the 
new President by increasing East-West 
tensions (TIME, Nov 29) Later Brezh¬ 
nev sent word through former Treasury 
Secretary William Simon that this was 
not the case The Tula speech and a sur- 
prismgly effusive orchestration of pro- 
Carter sentiment in the Soviet piess 
have appeared to underscore Biezhnev s 
new assurances This enthusiasm will 
probably be tempered by the Kicmlin s 
angry response to the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration's statements on Soviet violations 
of human rights iiee story) 

The most urgent matter in the U S - 
Soviet dialogue is a new agieement on 
strategic arms, for the 1972 SALl i limit 
on missile launchers will expiie m Octo¬ 
ber For nearly five years, negotiators 
have been seeking some broader formu¬ 


la for a long-tenn ceiling on strategic 
weapons At the Brezhnev-Ford summit 
at Vladivostok in November 1974, the 
two leaders agreed that a salt u accord 
should limit each superpower to 2,400 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles—in¬ 
cluding missiles and bembers A final 
draft of the salt ll treaty seemed immi¬ 
nent, but complications arose Many 
American advocates of arms control 
pointed out that the Vladivostok ceilings 
were so high as to contribute almost 
nothmg toward reducing existing nucle¬ 
ar arsenals A more serious obstacle was 
the right-wing challenge that Ford faced 
during the G O P presidential primary 
campaign To avoid giving Opponent 
Ronald Reagan any cause to denounce 
the White House foi appeasing the 
Kremlin Ford simply stalled on SAi T 
The mam impediment was the fail- 
uie of the two sides to agree on whether 
the proposed 2,400 ceiling should in¬ 
clude the U S '$ new ciuise missiles and 
the Soviet Union s new Backfire bomb¬ 
ers Henry Kissinger the archnect of 
both SAI 1 I and the Vladivostok guide¬ 
lines, regards this as a “non-issue," ar¬ 
guing that if both sides had the political 
will, a formula could be found for deal¬ 
ing with the two new weapons, enabling 
a conclusion of SAl T ll in ' less than a 
week * But the Carter negotiating team 
will find that devising a formula may 
not be that simple Many U S strategic 
* analysts worry about the Backfire's po- 
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THE WORLD 


Wtntial for striking the U S, and oppose 
rouyor limits on deployment and refine¬ 
ment of the cheap, versatile and extraor¬ 
dinarily accurate cruise missile 

The new Administration’s 5AIT 
Working Group, composed of represen¬ 
tatives from the State Department, Pen¬ 
tagon, Jomt Chiefs of Staff. ciA and Na¬ 
tional Security Council, is studying 
options “The amount of work is simply 
not that great,” says one White House 
official, “but the questions are tough ” 
The feeling in Washington is that Car¬ 
ter may eventually adopt a double pack¬ 
age Says a presidential adviser “The 
President is talking in terms of doing it 
m at least two bites ’’ Tnc first would be 
an attempt at an agreement, adapting 
the Vladivostok ceilings in some way to 
include the cruise missile and the Back¬ 
fire For the second bite, the Admin¬ 
istration would push foi a SAt T III deal 
with lower overall ceilings 

Initial Confusion. Carter's call for 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban will 
be even harder to achieve than SAi T 
Smee 1963, the US the USSR and 
Biitain have observed a ban on at¬ 
mospheric explosions and have deto¬ 
nated all their atomic devices under- 
giound—a restraint conspicuously ig¬ 
nored by Fiance and China (India tested 
Its nuclear explosive underground) Car¬ 
ter now wants to extend the 1963 ban 
to subterranean testing The U S and 
the Soviet Union have already nego¬ 
tiated two partial underground bans 
An accord signed in mid-1974 bars un¬ 
derground nuclear blasts greater than 
the equivalent of 150 kilotons of TNT 
—about ten times the force of the Hi¬ 
roshima bomb A second agreement 


concluded last May. regulates under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes like mimng Both treaties are 
still awaiting Senate approval 

After some mitial confusion in 
Washington last week, the State Depart¬ 
ment explained that the Administration 
would press for ratification of the two 
documents "as steps to an overall ban ” 
Carter has instructed the National Se- 
cunty Council to prepare a study on pos¬ 
sible next steps The advantage of a com¬ 
prehensive ban. if accepted by all 
nations, is that it would significantly 
check the spread of nuclear weapons 
and weapons-maktng capability But a 
ban would be meaningless without the 
cooperation of China, France and In¬ 
dia Some experts caution that a com¬ 
prehensive test ban would also prevent 
the U S from verifying that its nuclear 
weapons remained in working order 
Raw Power. Cartel s advisers in¬ 
sist that he is senous and not seeking 
propaganda dividends when he advo¬ 
cates nuclear disarmament It is this 
kind of idealism that woi Ties many Ex¬ 
ample Richard Burt of London’s Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies 
warns that "the very high hopes of Car¬ 
ter's Administtation are likely to be 
dashed" once he undeistands how high¬ 
ly Soviet leaders regard raw military 
power as an instrument of international 
relations "The Kennedy people got dis¬ 
illusioned. then they got angry, and 
finally they overreacted ’ notes Burt, re¬ 
ferring to the detenoration of U S -So¬ 
viet relations that culminated in the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis 

What IS bound to impress Cartel are 
the inefutable signs of muShroiiming So¬ 


viet military muscle Recent testimony 
before congressional committees, the re¬ 
port by Senators Sam Nunn and Dewey 
Bartlett catalc^ing nato s weaknesses, 
and statements by West Euiopean lead¬ 
ers have all sounded that alarm Exact¬ 
ly hew much the Soviets arc spending 
is a question that has long bedeviled the 
West To begin with, the published So¬ 
viet military budget is far from a reli¬ 
able guide In addition, the Soviet 
Union’s centralized “command ’ econ¬ 
omy can order factories to sell military 
arms and equipment at artificially low 
prices Thus even if the real Soviet de¬ 
fense budget were known, the figures 
would be grossly misleading 

Haftiar Budget. Perhaps the must 
comprehensive methixl of assessing So¬ 
viet defense spending is that developed 
by the ClA It reckons what the Krem¬ 
lin would pay if it had to buy arms and 
support Its troops at U S prices While 
this permits a statistical Imsis for com¬ 
paring Soviet efforts with those of the 
U S, for a time it also provoked charg¬ 
es that It overstated Soviet spending 
thus providing ammunition foi advo¬ 
cates of a heftier Pentagon budget Bow¬ 
ing to this ciiticism, the CIA revamped 
Its estimating priKcdures by eliminat¬ 
ing controversial items and drawing on 
improved intelligence-gathering tech¬ 
niques Although the new estimate of So¬ 
viet military outlays as calculated in 
dollars was icvtsed downward slightly 
the conclusion remains since 1972, So¬ 
viet military expenditures have sur¬ 
passed America s—and the gap is wid¬ 
ening free charO In the past decade 
Soviet troop levels (excluding bolder 
guards and interna) security units) have 
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grown by 800,000. to 3 9 million while 
U S forces, at 2 1 mtlhon. are at their 
lowest since the Korean War mobiliza¬ 
tion In the meantime, the Russians 
have developed seven new interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missiles, v a mere one 
for the U S. and have outproduced the 
U S since 1972 in tanks (S 9 to 1). tac¬ 
tical aircraft (19 to 1) and artillery 
pieces (8 to 1) 

At Tula, Brezhnev dismissed the 
West's concern over this buildup as 
“noisy and idle talk [that] has become 
quite tiresome The negations that 
the Soviet Union is gomg beyond what 
is suitable for defense are absurd and 
totally unfounded " Nearly every Wrat- 
em expert would dispute that disclaim¬ 
er Retired Lieut General Daniel Gra¬ 
ham, former bead of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, observed last week 
“The arguments within the intelligence 
community about whether the Soviets 
are trying to achieve supenority have 
disappeared All responsible analysts 
agree that they are trying The argument 
IS over whether they wili make it. that 
IS arguable because it depends on what 
the U S does about it “ While the U S 
and Its NATO allies today retain enough 
punch to deter a Soviet attack, the bal¬ 
ance could till against the West if pres¬ 
ent trends continue—especially since 
improvements in Soviet technology are 
closing the quality gap that the U S has 
long eqjoyed 

Brezhnev, moreover, has made it no 
secret, as he told last year's Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party Congress, that despite his 
wish for detente, “there is no room for 
neutralism or compromise in the strug¬ 
gle between [socialism and capitalism] ’’ 
This convictton. coupled with Moscow's 
burgeoning military might, provides the 
sobering backdrop for the U S -Soviet 
ball game tiutt will put both Carter and 
Brezhnee tn the test 


The assassins came late in the eve¬ 
ning, two men in their 20s wearing green 
topcoats In third-floor offices at Calle 
Atocha 55 in downtown Madnd. eight 
young lawiyers employed by the Com¬ 
munist-dominated labor-federation 
commones obreras (workers’ commis¬ 
sions) were still in their offices when the 
pair burst through the door Blandishing 
automatic weapons apparently eqmpped 
with silencers, they herded a male recep¬ 
tionist and the lawyers, one of them a 
woman, into a semicircle and ordered 
them to hold their hands in the air One 
of the team of killers npped out tele¬ 
phone lines, while the other demanded 
the whereabouts of a union official who 
was not there Then, without further 
speech, the two men opened fire on the 
huddled captives “My companions fell 
before me, a survivor recalled later 
from his hospital bed "One on top of the 
other, their bodies riddled " 

When the assassins left, three men 
lay dead Of the other victims, all criti¬ 
cally wounded, two died withm houis 
after the shooting 

The methodical massacre in the law¬ 
yers’ office was one of several grisly ep¬ 
isodes in a savage spasm of violence in 
Spam last week, the worst in recent 
memory It claimed a total of ten lives, 
including those of three policemen who 
were shot down by unidentified gunmen 
in working-class suburbs of Madrid A 
purportedly leftist terrorist group called 
GRAPO (an acronym in Spanish for 
Oct 1 Antifascist Resistance Groups) 
claimed responsibility for the police kill- 
mgs, but the mitial bloody attacks of the 
week, mcluding that against the Com¬ 
munist lawyers, were evidently the work 
of nght-wing extremists Said one West¬ 
ern analyst in Madrid “The ultras on 
the right want to provoke the military 


into a coup d’itat m order to save Spw 
from the 20th century ’’ There was no in¬ 
dication that any such extreme solutum 
was at hand But the outburst of violence 
posed the most serious sabotage threat 
yet to Spain's step-by-step transition un¬ 
der King Juan Carlos from dictatorship 
to representative democracy 

The crisis began with two random 
killings and a kidnaping Early m the 
week, during a left-wing demonstrauon 
in support of amnesty for political pris¬ 
oners (170 still remain m jail, although 
at least 400 others have been released 
since Franco's death), a student on the 
edge of the crowd was suddenly shot 
dead by an umdentified civilian Most 
obsei vers blamed the shooting on an ex¬ 
tremist right-wing group calling itself 
the GuerriUerosde Cnsto ReylGuemltas 
of Christ the King) Next day, at a hast¬ 
ily called rally to protest the student's 
murder, a young woman's skull was 
crushed by a smoke-grenade canister 
fired by not pohce, who have gained a 
reputation for brutality in their handling 
of left-wing demonstrators 

Identical Abduction. Exacerbat¬ 
ing the climate of crisis was another 
shock the same day Lieut General Emi¬ 
lio Villaescusa Quilis. 64, head of the 
special military tribunal that was used in 
rranco's days to try major political of¬ 
fenders. was kidnaped in broad daylight 
The general was gi abbed by unidentified 
gunmen in front of his apartment house, 
bundled into his Mercedes and whisked 
away into captivity The operation was 
almost identical to the abduction Dec 11 
of right-wing Industrialist Antonio 
Marta de Ortol y Urquuo. president of an 
advisory council to Spain's head of state 
Onoi's kidnaping, still unsolved, was 
claimed by grapo, which is demanding 
amnesty for the remaining political pris- 
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m return n»r oncH't 

-.^ough, OJUPO also idttitified itself as 
Um grabber of Villaescuss Thelddnap* 
ing of the prestigious general was an un- 
^{xecedented af&ont to Spam’s powerful 
^military, but its leadership appeared m 
no mood to retaliate outside the law 
Said Army Chief of Staff Lieut General 
Jos6 Vega Rodriguez “The army has 
demonstrated that it is nonpolitical, 
calm and confident ’’ 

Right-wing extremists, however, ev¬ 
idently had no such qualms In a phone 
call to a Spanish news agency, a mem¬ 
ber of yet another extremist group, the 
ultra-nj^tist Apostolic Anti-Commu¬ 
nist Alliance of Spain, better known as 
“the Triple A," boastfully adrmtted car¬ 
rying out the murders of the Commuiust 
lawyers If Qnol and Villaescusa were 
executed by their captors, he warned, a 
“night of the long knives” would follow 
Even in a capital now accustomed to 
political tension and fiequent street 
demonstrauons, the new surge of vio¬ 
lence was chilling Many political and 
labor leaders among the opposition took 
refuge away from their homes, despite 
promises of police protection Christian 
Dcmociatic Leader Joaquin Ruiz Gimd- 
nez likened the violence to Argentina's 
wave of political terror Declared Vin¬ 
cente Cardinal Enrique y Tarancon 
■‘The Spanish people’s voice of peace 
and hope should not be throttled by vi¬ 
olent and anti-Christian machine guns ” 
Premier Adolfo Sudrez canceled a 
long-planned visit to the Middle East 
Promising to combat violence “without 
regard to persons, groups or ideologies,” 
the goveinment at first banned demon- 
stiations, and later suspended, for one 
month, two articles of Spain's Bill of 
Rights that protect against arbitrary 
search and assure the right to be charged 
within 72 hours of arrest Police arrested 
moie than 30 people, including Manano 
Sanchez Covisa, a leader of the Guer- 
nlleios (who was later released), 15 non- 
Spaniards and several members of ex¬ 
treme left groups The government 
deported another 70 foreigners, many of 
them from among the hundreds of n^t- 
wing fanatics who had found a haven m 
Spain during the Franco era 

Meanwhile the opposition, com¬ 
posed of officially illegal parties of the 
center and the left, wisely refrained from 
any street demonstrations that might 
lead to further violence Simdn Sdnehez 
Montero, a leader of the Spamsh Com¬ 
munists, charged that rightists hoped to 
rekindle the hatreds of Spam's bloody 
Civil War of 1936-39. “We wUl not fall 
into that trap,” he said. Labor leaders 
cautioned against any general work 
stopp^ to protest the murders Inii 
sanctioned dozens of individual strikes 
The same kind of iron disciplme pre¬ 
vailed when more than 30,000 mourners 
assembled jn a vigil outside the Palace of 
Justice, where the bodies of some of the 
slam lawyers were allowed to he in state. 
Though the government at first had 
sou^t to ban any funeral ceremony, die 


crowds were kept in order by efficient 
1^-wing marshals wearing red arm- 
hands While helmeted not pohee 
looked on from a distance, the demon¬ 
strators stood m silence, many with 
clenched fists in the air, uttering an oc¬ 
casional shout of “Assassins'” quickly 
hushed by the marshals It was an im¬ 
pressive (hsplay of organization and con¬ 
trol on the part of the Communist Party 
But the week of bloodshed and disorder 
that occasioned it was proof to Spaniards 
that their country’s old demons still lin¬ 
ger, impenhng what had been a mea¬ 
sured march toward democracy 



RICHARD ANNOUNCme FAtlURE 

RHODiSIA 

Tragic and 
Fateful Decision 

“The deal IS ofP" 

With that terse announcement, fol¬ 
lowed by a long sad sigh, British Ne¬ 
gotiator Ivor Richard last week formal¬ 
ly acknowledged what was already 
apparent Rhodesia’s Piime Ministti 
Ian Smith had rejected a Bntish pro¬ 
posal for achieving black muionty rule 
within 14 months That plan envisioned 
a 32-tnan mtenm government of blacks 
and whites, with a Bntish “commission¬ 
er" at Its head (TlMF, Jan 17) Since 
the commissioner would have a decisive 
vote and broad discretionary powers to 
alter the racial makeup of the group. 
Smith disimssed the idea as “political 
siucide.’’ He insisted instead on Henry 
Kissinger’s proposal of a balanced 
black-white council of state operaung 
over a two-year penod The two 
schemds, Smiffi ttdd a radio-TV audi¬ 



SMITH SPEAKING IN SALISEURY 
Bad news from the U S 


ence last week, were "as different as 
chalk and cheese ” Black Afncan lead¬ 
ers, however, have viewed the Kissinger 
plan—or at least Smith's interpretauon 
of It—as merely a starting point for 
negotiation 

Richard called Smith’s decision 
“tragic and fateful' The Bnton had 
reached cautious accord with leaders of 
the five black “front-line" countries sur¬ 
rounding Rhodesia—Botswana, Zam¬ 
bia, Mozambique, Tanzania and Ango¬ 
la He had also talked with four black 
nationabst leaders, Robert Mugabe and 
Joshua Nkomo of the hard-line Patn- 
otic Front, and the more moderate Bish¬ 
op Abel Muzorewa and the Rev Nda- 
bamngi Sithole Only Smith, said 
Richard had balked completely “Smith 
wants to settle on his own terms That’s 
not settlement by negotiation That’s 
settlement by ultimatum " 

Without negotiations of some sort, 
a guerrilla war that last year alone 
claimed 2,500 lives is likely to continue 
and broaden dangerously Intelligence 
reports indicate that at least SOO Cuban 
and Soviet military advisers are already 
training Patriotic Front guemllas in 
Mozambique Some guerrillas have been 
taken to East bloc countnes for ad¬ 
vanced instruction To ward off the Rho¬ 
desian air force, which has been effec¬ 
tive against the guerrillas, surface-io-air 
missiles are being shipped in by the So¬ 
viets White Rhodesians, too, appear to 
be gearing for war More and more 
“boomers”—soldiers of fortune harking 
to the boom of guns—are turning up in 
Salisbury 

Schoolboy Torrorists. For the mo¬ 
ment at least. Smith is still talking peace 
Last week he declared that he would 
now seek an internal solution with mod¬ 
erate representatives of Zimbabwe, the 
black nationalists' name for Rhodesia 
Argued Smith “Why should a ft w thou¬ 
sand terrorists, the maionty of them 
mere schoolboys, call the tune to 6 mil¬ 
lion basically peaceful and peace-lovmg 


Africaaff" To denioastnte gcxxl ttitn. 
his governinent prepared to announce 
the repeal of discnmination laws, spe¬ 
cifically the Land Tenure Act, which re¬ 
stricts the 6 2 million blacks and 271.000 
whites to roughly equal halves of the 
land 

Smith also indicated that he would 
seek support from the U S He obvious¬ 
ly feels that Washington will back him 
rather than permit Marxists to mfiitrate 
yet another area of Afnca So as not to 
raise Smith's hopes, the State Depart¬ 
ment took the extraordmary step of 
“volunteering" a statement on the U S 
position That view, succinctly put, was 
that Smith's internal solution “will not 
produce a peaceful settlement and 
therefore does not have the support 
of the U S ” U N Ambassador Andrew 
Young, on the eve of a six-day trip to 
the area, said that "1 think we've had 
more than our share of trying to get in 
and run other people’s affairs ' Ian 
Smith will no doubt undei stand that 
message 


CANADA 


Levesque Checked 

The man who wants to lead 6 mil¬ 
lion Quebeckers out of Canadian con¬ 
federation made a spirited appeal to the 
hearts and pocketbooks of U S business¬ 
men last week Diminutive, chain-smok¬ 
ing Quebec Premier Rene Levesque. 54 
flew into New Yoik City to sell finan 
cial institutions on separatism (“almost 
as inevitable as it was foi ihe American 
states of200 years ago") and the respect¬ 
ability of his lefl-of-ccnter Pa/ti 
^cois government During a day-long 
tour of banking houses, and again in an 
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amiress oeicne i,/w luvuiuw* mm 
gudsts of New York’s biue-chip Eco¬ 
nomic Club. Ldvesque did bis best to 
persuade businessmen that his govern¬ 
ment would take a sober approach to 
finance and had “no intention of pick¬ 
ing fights with private enterprise " Nor. 
he insisted, was there any intention of 
nationaliring Amencan-owned business 
—^with one exception the province’s 
valuable asbestos industry, dominated 
by U S and Biitish firms 

Levesque (pronounced Lay-vek)had 
good reasons for wanting to reassure the 
money people Last November he in¬ 
herited a government that was drifting 
woefully close to financial disaster 
There was a deficit of $1 billion—part¬ 
ly produced by skyrocketing public sec¬ 
tor wage settlements—and a crippling 
unemployment rate, now projected at 
1020 ; In 1976 Quebec was the largest 
single Canadian borrower of U S funds, 
soaking up $1 4 billion The province 
will need to borrow billions mote to pur¬ 
sue. among other things, ambitious 
schemes fot hydioelectiic development, 
though I.evesque has piomised a strict 
re-examination of pnorities 

For all hts speaking skills. Levesque 
drew a less-than-enthusiastic public re¬ 
sponse At the Economic Club, execu¬ 
tives first gieeted him warmly as a 
friendly next-door neighbor, then lapsed 
into disapproving silence as the Premiei 
argued his separatist pitch At times 
—notably when he described the Ca¬ 
nadian confederation as an ‘obsolete 
contraption"—Ldvesque drew npples of 
derisive laughter, and when he finished 
there was meiely polite applause The 
fact IS that the businessmen, like most 
other Americans, are opposed to the 
breaking up of workable political insti¬ 
tutions While It IS. of course, not their 
affaii they seC no reason for dismem¬ 
bering Canada 


PERSONALITIES 

"Belt Up, You Big Bore" 

Britain's Enoch Powell is a Canta¬ 
brigian classicist who can speak eleven 
languages—and enrage listeners in any 
of them Winston Churchill once de¬ 
scribed him as “that young madman 
who has been telling me how many di¬ 
visions I will need lO recapture India ” 

last week, after his latest speech in 
bluntest English, insistent Enoch, 64, 
sent gorges rising again Speaking to a 
group of Young Conservatives, he let 
loose on his favorite topic there are too 
many “coloreds" in Britain This, he pre¬ 
dicted, would produce “eventual conflict 
on a scale which cannot adequately be 
described by any lesser term than civil 
war " Warming up to the war metaphor, 
Powell called skin color “a permanent 
and involuntary uniform which per¬ 
forms the functions of a uniform in 
wai fare, distinguishing one side from the 
other, fnend and foe, making it possi¬ 



ROWEU AT niBlIC MEniNO 
More than demagogic 


ble to see at a glance where to render as¬ 
sistance and where to attack " 

Must Bntons were aghast Winston 
Churchill, the late Prime Minister's 
grandson and M P for the Stretford dis¬ 
trict where Powell spoke, called such 
sentiments “insane, venomous outpour¬ 
ings Wolverhampton Laboriie Renee 
Short was more explicit She accused 
Powell of purveying twaddle and ad¬ 
vised “Belt up. you big bore ’’ 

Powell IS notoriously unbeltable He 
IS used to quick assents The child of 
schoolteachers, he managed to get to 
Cambridge and became a professor (of 
Greek) at Australia's University of Syd¬ 
ney when he was only 25 During World 
Wai 11, he rose from private to brig¬ 
adier. and he won a seat in Parliament 
when he was 38 In 1968. in what be¬ 
came known as his “River of Blood" 
speech, Powell first brought Britain's 
race question out of the hmbo to which 
other politicians had tacitly consigned 
It The Nationality Act. he argued, was 
flooding London and Midlands ghettos 
with Indian. Pakistani, African and 
West Indian immigrants, who could 
claim British citi/enship on the basis of 
their Commonwealth status Within 15 
or 20 years, he declared, there wcxild ^ 
a horde of 3 5 million coloreds in Brit¬ 
ain, and one day they would precipitate 
a bloody race war (In the nine years 
since that speech, the country’s non- 
white population has more than dou¬ 
bled, to nearly 2 million; thw has caused 
enormous social problems, but relatively 
little violence) 

At that time, Powell's obsession so 
embarrassed Britain's Conservatives 
that Tory Leader Edward Heath boot¬ 
ed his mavenck front bencher out of the 
shadow cabinet Powell later gave tq) a 
Tory seat he had held for 24 years, 


Ipimd Ule inMtf Unio«iisU and rotund 
w Bariiament firom South Down, a 
'Northern Ireland district, but his 
clipped mustache and hypnotic blue 
ifeyM lemam familiar all over the 
country 

He spices his racial jeremiads with 
scholarly references to Thucydides and 
Sophocles. When he demands that col¬ 
or^ be repatriated out of England, 
some critics disnuss him as httle more 
than a British-style George Wallace. But 
his followers agree with his complaint 
that nonwhites constitute an “alien 
wedge” that threatens the homogeneity 
and continuity of the Bntish way of hfe 
“A Powell speech,” msists Powell him¬ 
self, “is worth reading and rereading ” 
A rereading of his latest diatribe indi¬ 
cates that It was meant to be more than 
demagogic Commented London's Oai/y 
Mail “It is not racial conflict he seeks 
to provoke, but conflict with the law 
He wants to become a legal martyr” 
Bntam’s Race Relations Act of 1965, 
m addition to condemning discrimina¬ 
tion m public places, makes it an of¬ 
fense to mcite hatred by words or writ¬ 
ing A new act. which takes effect this 
spring, eliminates the 1965 provision 
that malicious intent has to be proved 
Now It will be sufficient to show that 
abusive words were used in circumstanc¬ 
es in which “hatred is likely to be stirred 
up against any racial group ” Powell has 
attacked this interpretation as a chal¬ 
lenge to free speech, his latest ‘ civil war” 
oration was obviously calculated to m- 
vite prosecution in a test case 

The scope of the new law also dis¬ 
turbs British liberals, as it has been 
drawn up, drunks or fools who thought¬ 
lessly make racist statements are as sus¬ 
ceptible to prosecution as bigots who do 
It maliciously Thus liberals, for once, 
find themselves uncomfortably agreeing 
with Enoch Powell on the questions of 
freedom of speech and mdtvidual rights 
Powell has the government in a legal di¬ 
lemma Prosecuted, he achieves his mar¬ 
tyrdom Unhindered, he can contmue 
to exploit racial tensions that might in¬ 
deed at some point provoke a river of 
blood 


THE PACIFIC 

Giange^But No Shocks 

Among the many foreign journalists 
m Wqahington for President Carter’s In¬ 
auguration was John Shaw, political col¬ 
umnist of the Sydney Sun Shaw, a for¬ 
mer Time correspondent, filed this 
special report on the emerging outlines 
of Carter's Asian-Pacific pobcies 

America is such a vast ship of state 
that evmi the slightest chan^ in its 
course leaves a wake swirling across the 
political and economic waters of the 
i^ld As President Jimmy Carter’s Na- 
ikmal Security Adviser Z^agniew Brse- 
aiilSki sgyi, “ISme ate very few ateas 



in the world today which our actions 
do not affect, directly or indirectly, ac¬ 
tually or potentially ” So far, most spec¬ 
ulation on which way the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration plans to move has centered 
on U S relations with the Soviet Union 
and Western Europe (Time cover. Jan 
31) But Brzezinski's observation also ap- 
pkes to the Pacific and Asian regions 
This week Vice President Walter 
Mondale anives in Japan to confer with 
Prune Minister Takeo Fukuda follow¬ 
ing similar exchanges of views with 
leaders of the principal US allies in 
Western Europe The Japanese leader 
and Australia's Prime Minister. Mal¬ 
colm Fraser—as well as the heads of 
Canada and Mexico which also have 
Pacific mterests—will call at the White 
House over the next few months They 
and other national leaders have doubt¬ 
less noted that the new President put do¬ 
mestic concerns ahead international 
issues in his Inaugural Addiess—the 
first time that has happened since be¬ 
fore World War II But as the Mondale 
tour indicates, the new White House is 
hardly closmg its gates on the world 
In the Pacific region some specific 
new Carter pohcies have emerged, and 
a range of other commitments and at¬ 
titudes IS evident Among the indicators 
of Carter’s regional policies are 

CHINA One formula being consid¬ 
ered to normalize relations with Peking 
involves cutting diplomatic ties with 
Taiwan and replacing the current se¬ 
curity treaty with some "substantive 
equivalent” by which the U S would 
help defend the island Australian of¬ 
ficials want Carter to maintain the mo¬ 
mentum” of Richard Nixon’s 1972 
pledge that the U S would work for full 
relations with China But some Carter 
advisers warn against actions that Mos¬ 
cow might consider "tilting” toward Pe¬ 
king. which might hamper nuclear arms 
talks with the U S S R 

VIET NAM. Last week the new U S 
Ambassador to the UN, Andrew 
Young, said that the Admimstration m- 
tends to “move forthrightly” toward ap¬ 
proval of Hanoi’s applicatusi to join the 


U N , a move that President Ford twice 
vetoed Viet Nam is thus likely to be 
the first Asian nation to benefit from a 
change in U S policy under Carter 

SOUTH KOREA Here too Carter's 
aim diffeis sharply from Ford's—but 
swift action is unlikely Carter intends 
to withdraw the remammg 20,000 
American ground troops from South 
Korea—but gradually, perhaps over five 
years, and m consultation with Japan, 
which IS afraid that a pullout might de¬ 
stabilize Korea Carter bebeves that 
South Kotea has sufficient military and 
mdustnal strength to defend itself 
against the North In any event, a 
20,(X)0-man, nuclear-armed US au 
force would stay 

HUMAN RIGHTS. President Carter’s 
overwhelming support from Amencan 
blacks, as well as his personal instincts, 
virtually ensure that “human aspira¬ 
tions ’ wiU figuie importantly in his for¬ 
eign policy The leaders of Indonesia, 
the Philippines and South Korea are 
likely to find that first contacts with the 
Carter Administration will involve their 
contioversial restnctions on civil and 
pohtical rights at home 

INDIAN OCEAN A high Pentagon 
official says that the Soviet naval pres¬ 
ence in the Indian Ocean is a “medium 
priority” for Carter’s advisers That 
IS somewhat troubling news for Austra¬ 
lian and Japanese defense officials, 
whose concern is a good deal sharper 
than medium Moreover, Carter’s inter¬ 
est in reducing the Amencan presence 
abroad (except in NATO) may lead him 
to take a hard look at future funding 
foi Diego Garcia, the Indian Ocean sup¬ 
ply depot foi U S warships, which Aus¬ 
tralia m particular would like to see 
strengthened 

Overall, though, few immediate al¬ 
terations are expected Says an Austra¬ 
lian diplomat in Washington "We look 
for a new style, a new tempo, but not 
for substantial changes The President 
promises closer cor^ultation with Amer¬ 
ica’s traditional albes—that includes 
Australia, and we shall ceruinly follow 
up on that assuranee ” 



THinfuimiifs 

'Sovereignty Is the Hang-Up’ 


Just three months ago, Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos won a pre¬ 
dictable landslide vote of approval in a 
national referendum that firmly en¬ 
trenched his four-year-old rule by mar¬ 
tial law (TiMk, Nov t) But referendums 
do not solve day-to-day problems, and 
Marcos at piesent has no shortage of 
these In the country's turbulent South, 
the long and enervating war against the 
Moslem Moros of Mindanao has wound 
down to at least a temporary cease-fire, 
which Marcos must now consolidate 
into a genuine peace through difficult 
negotiations with the Moslems' Libyan 
protector. Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
From another religious quartet 
—the nation's predominant Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church—Marcos' 
autocratic ways have drawn 
mounting cnticism, particularly 
from politically liberal young peo¬ 
ple and a growing number of out¬ 
spoken nuns priests and even 
bishops Though the Philippine 
economy grew by a respectable 
6% last yeai, the key sugar indus¬ 
try is so depressed that Marcos 
was forced to halt temporarily all 
sugar sales And a trading agree¬ 
ment with Japan, expect^ to be 
a boon to the Philippine economy, 
resulted in a S300 million deficit 
last year 

Added to these worries is an¬ 
other pressing diplomau. prob¬ 
lem negotiations with Wasiung- 
ton over an extension of the 
considerable US military pres¬ 
ence at Clark An Base and Subic 
Bay Naval Base A U S State De¬ 
partment report published a 
month ago on the torture of po¬ 
litical prisoners in his country so 
infuriated Marcos that he publicly 
threatened to get nd of the U S 
bases and “accept the conse¬ 
quences of the ab^nce of Amer¬ 
ican power in the Philippines" 

This blast was partly aimed for con¬ 
sumption in the Third World, where 
Marcos more and more seems to be stak¬ 
ing his future While he realizes that the 
Carter Administration needs time to 
work out a Philippine policy, he insists 
that any new arrangement with the U S 
must accommodate a growing Philip¬ 
pine national pride 

Last week at Malacafiang Palace in 
Manila, TiMr Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Roy Rowan interviewed Marcos in a 
wide-ranging survey of the President's 
many current concerns Lxcerpts 

ONTHEU.S BASiV Everything has come 
to a standstill while we await the set¬ 
tling down of the Carter Administration 
So ^ negotiations have spawned two 
schools of thought here in the Philip¬ 
pines The first {iugues that] the bases 


are merely an attraction for a nuclear 
strike, in which case not even the U S 
can help us The second {holds that! only 
conventional warfare can be anticipat¬ 
ed. In that case we should also bring 
the mutual security treaty into our dis¬ 
cussions, since the main mstruments of 
aggression—mfiltration and subversion 
—are not presently covered Sovereign¬ 
ty. not money, is the big hang-up You 
say aid We say rent Our position is that 
the U S military forces are the lessees 
and we aie the lessors Why should it 
be made to appear that for leasing our 
own land we receive aid'' This is not 
a proper terminology between fnends 


ON TORTURE CHARGES; The fact is. we 
didn't get a square deal We were con¬ 
demned without our side even being 
aired Some of the Western media made 
statements about supposed torture of 
certain prisoners hand-picked by Am¬ 
nesty International They were based on 
evidence ''alsified deliberately by well- 
known hard-core Communists We 
have proof to show there was no such 
torture Prisoners were given physical 
examinations on those same days and 
there were no marks on their bodies. 
Americans listen to just one side It 
doesn’t do the Amencan image of fair 
play and justice any good 

ON CHURCH V. STATE: I thmk the 
church IS going through a period of tur¬ 
moil The Philippine church is no ex- 
cepticm People are banning to inquite 


won leuMmos toe nwciuiig 'or ,{qe 
ctuirch has to their lives. I have no quar¬ 
rel with the church, only with those ad¬ 
vocating revoiutitm tochange social con¬ 
ditions For instance, whm we closed v 
down two Catholic radio stations lin Da-' 
vao and Bukidnon] it was not because 
they were stations of the church. They 
were being used as rriay stations for an- 
tigovemment messages 

ON THE JAPANESE TRADE PROBLEM; 

Our exporu last year were larger than 
expected, but we did not get the prices 
we hoped for The price of sugar was un¬ 
thinkable, below the cost of producuon 
My God. we were going to lose $275 mil¬ 
lion, so I suspend^ sales We are both¬ 
ered about Japan, which has replaced 
the U S as our biggest trading partner 
First, there is the problem of dumping 
lof Japanese manufactured goods 
on Philippine markets] Then 
there is the need for [a steady mar¬ 
ket] and stabilized prices Ifor Phil¬ 
ippine raw materials in Japan] 
Japan reduced its import of Phil¬ 
ippine copper ore and increased 
the cost of smelting, in violation 
of existing contracts The same 
happened with {mahogany] logs 
We can't export bananas to Ja¬ 
pan unless we ship them in Jap¬ 
anese cartons, even though we 
have pulp to make out own car¬ 
tons We would like to laise these 
matters {through the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations] 1 he 
economic ministers are now pre¬ 
paring xthat may actually 1^ a 
summit conference with Vernier 
Fukuda 

ON THE MINDANAO CEASE-FIRE: 

The agreement signed by the first 
lady {Imelda Marcos] with the 
foreign minister of Libya m Trip¬ 
oli was that negotiations will be 
with all parties participating in 
the Mindanao conflict Negotia¬ 
tions involve to what extent au¬ 
tonomy will be given [to the Mos¬ 
lem regions], who will be included 
in the regional government, will 
there be a plebiscite and what about the 
{non-Moslem areas] of Mindanao'' I 
have trust in the leaders of the M NI r 
(Moro National 1 iberation Fronti They 
have threatened their men with ail forms 
of punishment for any infraction of the 
cease-fire April 7 is the tentative date 
set for President Gaddafi to come here 
and sign the formal agreement I would 
be very happy to take him on a tour of 
Mindanao Some time after that I will 
probably go to Libya 

ON MARTIAL LAW; When we will move 
into a parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment depends on how soon I lift mar¬ 
tial law This IS a very sensitive ques¬ 
tion, and I've stopped answering it. ’The 
moment you say something about mar¬ 
tial law you have a debate on your 
hands. 



PRESIDENT MARCOS IN MAIACAAANO PALACE 

Referendums do not solve problems 



TNREATCNED SOVIET DISSIDENT ANDREI SAKHAROV STANDING BESIDE HAMMER B SICKLE POSTER IN MOSCOW PARK 


EAST-WEST 

Daring toTaHc About Human Rights 


The opening signals from the Carter 
Administration on the tone of future 
U S relations with the Soviet Union 
were contradictory, if not downright 
confusing On the one hand, the new Ad¬ 
ministration. responding to some warm 
overtures from ^viet Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev, announced plans for 
quick resumption of the long-stalled 
talks on US-Soviet arms limitations 
But at the same time, in line with Car¬ 
ter s conviction that U S foreign pohcy 
ought to show more concern for human 
rights, Washington seemed willing to 
strain what might yet be a honeymoon of 
soits with Moscow The Administiation 
issued some harsh public criticism of the 
mtemal affairs of l^t bloc countries 
Early last week, the State Depart¬ 
ment pubhcly rapped Czechoslovakia 
for not living up to the human rights pro¬ 
visions of the 1975 Helsinki agreement 
Specifically, State took the Czechs to 
task for harassing many of some 300 
Czechoslovak intellectuals who had 
signed a petition called Charter 77 de¬ 
manding various domestic reforms 
Next day, there was another State blast 
on human rights, this time aimed at the 
Soviet Umon and concerning its lead¬ 
ing resident dissident. Andrei Sakharov, 
the nuclear physicist and winner of the 
1975 Nobel Peace Prize 

At a press briefing, a newsman asked 
a State spokesman whether Washington 
had any position on Sakharov, who has 
been subjected to a threat of arrest and 
possible trial. The cause Sakharov's 
charge that the Soviet secret pohce may 
have touched off a blast m a Moscow 
subway so M to have an excuse to crack 


down on dissidents The following day 
the department released a statement de¬ 
fending Sakharov as “an outspoken 
champion of human rights" and warn¬ 
ing Moscow that any attempt to “mtim- 
idate” him “will conflict with accepted 
international standards of human 
rights " 

Some evidence of the difficulties So¬ 
viet dissidents face was made plain last 
week in a letter by Sakharov himself to 
Carter, which was delivei^ to the State 
Department by an American civil lib- 
erues lawyer who had met Sakharov in 
Russia the week before In the letter Sa¬ 
kharov said that dissidents have “a hard, 
almost unbearable situation" in the East 
bloc countnes and argued that “our and 
your duty is to fight for them ” 

The State Department broadsides 
broke a longstanding taboo against 
strong comment on the internal policies 
of other countries They also marked the 
first effort by Washington to take the 
Eastern regimes to task foi not living 
up to the Helsmki provisions When he 
learned of the statement about Sakha¬ 
rov. Anatoli Dobrynin, the Soviet Am¬ 
bassador to the U S, telephoned Secre¬ 
tary of State Cyrus Vance to protest 
That prompted a curious diplomatic 
mmuet Jiat left an impression of some 
disarray m the State £)epartment 

The Czech statement had been ap¬ 
proved m advance by Secretary Vance 
But when the Sakharov announcement 
hit the headlines, the Administration 
said that neither Vance nor Carter had 
known that it was coming—but that it 
had their approval nonetheless and was 
in the spirit of the new Adminutrabon’s 


position on human rights The message 
that the State Department released ap¬ 
parently came from a draft paper that 
had been prepared by the European sec¬ 
tion but had not yet reached Vance's 
desk for his consideration 

Western Meddling. That kind of 
impromptu diplomacy would not have 
been tolerated m the previous Admin¬ 
istration Henry Kissinger kept a tight 
rem on his State Department, he was 
also cautious about confrontations on 
human rights with the Soviet regime, be¬ 
lieving—with reason—that they would 
accomplish httle and that they might 
comphcate negotiations with the Soviets 
in other areas “You can’t start winging 
criticism left and right," says an Admin¬ 
istration official “The objecuve is to en¬ 
sure human rights, not make a lot of 
high-sounding statements ” 

The Russians are keenly sensitive 
about what they regard as Western med- 
dlmg m their internal affairs, and only 
last month Brezhnev warned m a speech 
that outs'de efforts to change Sovie. do- 
mesuc pohcy would be futile 

Nonetheless there is strung public 
sentiment in the US for a foreign pol¬ 
icy that IS somehow more “moral,” as 
Cat ter recognized during his campaign 
While the Sakharov statement appears 
to have been to a degree accidental, 
the Administration seems to have timed 
Its initiative on Czechoslovakia delib¬ 
erately. as a message to Moscow—as 
well as the U S public—that while Car¬ 
ter wants progress on SAIT, he is not 
about to sacrifice other goats or con¬ 
victions in pursuit of a new agreement 
The result, intended or not, may be to 
certify Carter’s toughness toward Mos¬ 
cow and thus protect him fror the 
U S right, should ’ an eventual salt 
agreement be attacked for making un¬ 
due concessions tothe Soviets 
























yrm aoministration/covir story 

The New Washington 


“Yahoo'” whooped Robert Byrd, the 
Senate majority leader Standing on the 
dais in a crowded Washington banquet 
room, the usually dour West Virginia 
Democrat tore off his dinner jacket, 
rolled up his sleeves, picked up a fiddle 
and began sawing away Some 1,300 
hand-clapping, foot-stomping guests at 
the Washington Press Club’s annual sa¬ 
lute to Congress followed him through 
rousing choruses of Rye IVJtiskev, Cum- 
herland Gap and the new Admmistra- 
tion’s anthem. Amazing Grace “My 
word,” cried one amused Senator, South 
Carolina's FriU HolUngs, "they’re go¬ 
ing to have us all born agam'" 

“They” were Jimmy Carter and the 
members of his new Administration, all 
freshly sworn in and now making their 
first foray out on the Washington din¬ 
ner circuit One by one, the freshmen 
Congressmen at the Press Club bash rose 
to offer irreverent toasts to the new boys 
in the Executive Branch Cracked Ohio 
DemiKiat Mary Rose Oakar It is nice 
to know that you can Dial-A-Prayer and 
get the President of the United States 
to answer it ” 

F iring back good-natuiedly. Jimmy 
reminded the Congressmen that 
‘ we were all fuz/y on the issues.” 
but conceded that as a presidential 
candidate he had had “a much broader 
range of issues on which to be fuz/y ” 
At the end of the evening, as he strolled 
out in the chill night air, the new Pres¬ 
ident from Plains told some applauding 
bystanders at the hotel door. “Have fun 
m Washington—I am ” 

By the close of the Administration's 
first full week in power, the vaguely de¬ 
fined “new spirit" that Carter had in¬ 
voked in his Inaugural Address was al¬ 
ready beginmng to take shape—and not 
only at tonquets Aftei a transition pe¬ 
riod that had seemed slow paced and 
sometimes even wandering in its focus, 
the new President and his mixed team 
of Geqrgia chums and Washington vet¬ 
erans opened for business with consid¬ 
erable flair Carter obviously meant it 
when he said during hts campaign that 
he would be a "strong, mdependent and 
aggressive President ” The new regune 
in Its very first days not only made con¬ 
crete moves ID economic policy and for¬ 
eign relations Init also set in motion 
some potentially far-reaching changes 
in defeiM policy and in Amenca’s re¬ 
lationship with the Soviet-bloc countries 
(see The Worl 1» In Bust there was 
some qjuesticn whiter aQ these new di> 


rections were fully understood—and 
controlled—by the new Admmistration 
On another, so fai much moie vis¬ 
ible level. Carter moved quickly to set 
the tone of his Administration's rela¬ 
tions with Its constituency Jimmy's 
chief message, delivered with somewhat 
heavy symbolism the imperial presiden¬ 
cy IS past 

A t the ceremony m the White 
House East Room in which 
eight Cabinet members were 
sworn in. the Manne Band 
omitted the traditional ruffles and flour¬ 
ishes and flail to the Chief which Car¬ 
ter has banned as too regal After in¬ 
troducing the men and women of his 
Cabinet, he underscored his intention of 
making them his pnmary advisers and 
giving them a free hand in running their 
departments Said he 'There will nev¬ 
er be an instance, while 1 am Prraident, 
when the members of the White House 
staff dominate or act in a su- 
penoi position to the mem¬ 
bers of our Cabinet" 

Next day Carter met 
with hts team for the first 
lime around the big mahog¬ 
any table in the Cabinet 
Room Signifying his con¬ 
cern with conserving ener¬ 
gy, the thermostat was*at 
65° Quipped Press Secre¬ 
tary Jody Powell “I'm told 
It was one of the most wide¬ 
awake Cabinet meetings 
ever held” 

The meeting lasted 
three hours, 90 minutes 
longer than scheduled, as 
Carter ran through a list of 
instructions He called on 
his Cabinet for “camarade- 
ne. mutuality, fiiendship 
and a freedom of expression 
in debate” and said he 
would umpire any feuds 
He requested proposals for 
trimming the bureaucracy, 
particularly the 13,500 law¬ 
yers on the federal payioll 
Citing ins own experience 
as a businessman having 
dealings with Government 
agencies, he complained 
that these lawyers have too 
tittle to do and draw up too 
many unnecessary regula¬ 
tions requiring “oceans of 
paper work” by business¬ 
men and local officials 


The President urged the Cabinet to 
help hun stay close to the American peo¬ 
ple He ordered them to avoid speeches 
before large audiences and asked for 
written reports on how they plan to ‘ get 
out and see the people of this country ” 
In addition, he requested ideas for the 
first of his fireside chats to be broad¬ 
cast this week He IS considering an offer 
from CBS for a Saturday-afternoon ra¬ 
dio hot line, in which people would tele¬ 
phone questions and Cartel would re¬ 
spond, talk-show style 

Carrying de-impenali/ation to his 
White House staff. Carter barred hts se¬ 
nior aides from using Government lim¬ 
ousines except for official busmess On 
Carter's orders, twelve leased Chrysler 
sedans and eight other vehicles were re¬ 
moved from the White House fleet, 
which IS now down to 36 cars for a staff 
of 485 Henceforth, outside workmg 
hours, staffers will have to depend on 
cabs or their own cars When someone 


CARTER SlIPPINe ON ICE OUTSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 







later asked Powell if he would install a 
phone in his private car, he drawled. 
‘‘You’re talking about a phone in my 
1966 Volkswagen’’ It couldn't carry the 
extra weight" 

One of the first victima of the new 
policy was National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Br/e/inski, who was refused 
a car to take him to the Press Club dm- 
ner despite his plea that it was official 
busmess Finally, he drove his own car 
and arrived half an hour late because 
he had trouble finding a parking place 
Carter’s limousine policy will save the 
Government only SI2.000 a year in car- 
rental fees, but was a potent token of 
his deteimination to trim needless ex¬ 
penses and run a down-to-earth Admin¬ 
istration In a similar vein, the Presi¬ 
dent IS considering getting rid of some 
of the 29 presidential planes and moth¬ 
balling the presidential yacht Sequoia 

T he new Carter spirit quickly 
spread through the Administra¬ 
tion At the Justice Department. 
Attorney General Griffin Bell un¬ 
locked the massive steel doors of the 
mam entrance for the first time since 
the antiwar demonstrations during the 
Nixon Administration Carter ex¬ 
plained that they had been locked “be¬ 
cause of a chasm that developed between 
our Governmcni and many of our peo¬ 
ple” and had become “a symbolic 
separation of both disaffected and dis¬ 
advantaged people from the core of 
justice ” 

At the State Department. Secretary 


Cyrus Vance sent a message to all IDS 
posts overseas, noting that the Adnun- 
istration intended to conduct foreign 
policy “as openly as possible” and in 
ways that reflect “traditional American 
values ” In the same spint, he pratiib- 
ited his staff from having secretaries se¬ 
cretly r«:ord or monitor telephone con¬ 
versations The practice was common in 
the Nixon afld Ford administntioas 
(New York Times Columnist Wilham 
Sahre dubbed the transcnpu “the dead- 
key scrolls”) Carter liked Vance’s order 
so much that he extended it to the White 
House, othei Cabinet members are ex¬ 
pected to follow suit 

Vance also mstructed the depart¬ 
ment’s press spokesmen to take the tm- 
tiative in announcing U S. positions on 
foreign policy matters In the past, the 
spokesmen were prepared each day with 
as many as 40 responses, but tmly is¬ 
sued the ones requested by reporters If 
the right questions were not asked, pre¬ 
pared comments were returned uni^ 
to the briefing folders 

Defense Secretary Harold Bnmra, 
49, signaled his return to the Pentalon. 
where he had run weapons development 
in the McNamara years, by finm off 
33 memos to aides on his first day The 
memos suggested ways to cut the mil¬ 
itary budget by S28 billitm Amohg 
Brown's proposals buying 72 nuher 
than 108 F-15 fighters, building five 
instead of eight B-1 bombers, md 
slowing production of the latest MiiHila- 
man III missile and devctopment of 
still another intefcontinentid miMittl 


known as the MX Brown was working 
t4-hour days and had no intention of 
slackening the pace in the near future 
Health. Education and Welfare 
Secretary Joseph Califano, known as a 
driver when he was Lyndon Johnson’s 
domestic-policy chief, began shaking 
things up in his new post almost im¬ 
mediately—if in small ways He decid¬ 
ed that signatures on staff memos should 
appear on the bottom instead of the top. 
he dismissed as inadequate the daily 
four-page “green sheet” news summary 
prepared for the HEW Secretary and or¬ 
dered up expanded editions of as many 
as 20 pages He also dismissed one-third 
of ius own staff, figuring he could get 
along with about 100 people It did not 
sem to bother Califano that as an ar¬ 
chitect of the Great Society, he was part¬ 
ly responsible for the department’s 
bloated bureaucracy His view “With 
Imdership, this place can fly " 

A t the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Sec¬ 
retary Patricia Roberts Items 
decided to begin her revolu¬ 
tion at the bottom To her staffs amaze¬ 
ment, she insisted on lunching m the 
emjfit^ee mfetena. sundtng in the chow 
Une like everyone else 

In the White House's West Wing, 
whece staffers’ offices are located, them 
was considerable confusion during the 
first week Hamilton Jordan, Carter’s 
chief aide, had no trouble passing 
tioouiAi the northwest gate, but guards 
atoiqiad Press Secretary Powell one 















Momlag iMCtuse M did not bave hu 
pus and was not recognized Powell had 
better luck at the soudiwest gate, where 
a frimdly guard iriped, “Good morning, 
r. Pow^,” and let h^ in 
Telephone calls were often cut off, 
lost or left on hold as aides struggled 
with the unfiunilur telephone system 
Top aides can eat m the exclusive and 
inexpensive White House mess, where 
a sirlom steak can be had for S2 SO, but 
most of them had too much work to 
leave their desks and had to send out 
for a meal or get by with sandwiches 
and soft drinks from vending machines 

or the most part, the Carter take¬ 
over of the levers of power at the I 
White House went smoothly But | 
there were some glitches Robert ^ 
Seamans Jr, a Ford appointee, waited 
until almost the last mmute before re¬ 
signing as admmistrator of the Energy 
Research and Development Adminis- 
. tration He had hopes of keeping his job 
^ but got the message when Energy Chief 
James Schlesinger did not return his 
phone calls Another ptoblem occurred 
when Jordan tried to fire the staff of 
the White House Council on Interna¬ 
tional Economic Policy He discovered 
that he lacks the authority 

Carter also had to make a point of 
soothing some ruffled congressional 
leaders At breakfast in the White 
House, Senate Majority Leader Byrd 
and House Speaker Tip O Neill com¬ 
plained that he was not consulting them 
enough They weie especially miffed 
that their advice had not been sought 


on energy policy “Obviously we should 
do that, and we will do it," said Carter 
softly—with a nod to Frank Moore, his 
chief of congressional liaison Moore was 
criticized during the transition period for 
not touching enough bases on Capitol 
Hill and not returning Congressmen's 
phone calls 

In reply. O Neill said to Carter. “ The 
word confrontation doesn't exist in the 
lexicon on Capitol Hill, at least for the 
next SIX months ' Republicans also had 
warm feelings about Carter during his 
first week, but House Minority Leader 
John Rhodes warned that their honey¬ 
moon with the new Administration 


might be short Said he “Carter’s 
thrown so many dead cats around that 
we ve got to start picking up a few of 
them" Republicans are especially 
upset with Carter for pardoning Viet 
Nam era draft evaders and promising 
to cut the defense budget 

High on the staff agenda was the 
need to develop a system to make the 
best use of Carter s time He has prom¬ 
ised to keep his door open to his Cab¬ 
inet and other top aides Still, without 
careful guidelines, Carter's time could 
be frittered away to little purpose He 
profess to have no need for a chief of 
staff like H R Haldeman, who guarded 




Jimmy^ Opening Gambit 


During the opening days of the Car¬ 
ter Administration, actions, proposals 
and ideas came with startling speed 
Highlights 

EAST-WEST RELATIONS The Ad- 

mmistration seemed to be moving m two 
opposite directions in dealmg with the 
Soviet Umon {see THE WORLD) 

The White House reported that the 
long-stalled talks with the Soviet Union 
on a second-stage agreement on limit¬ 
ing strategic arms arsenals will proba¬ 
bly resume in March Carter also reit¬ 
erated a hope that he had expressed m 
his capipaign that all nuclear weapons 
might eventually be eliminated The no¬ 
tion was clearly utopian, but, for better 
or worse, it may set a new tone in nu¬ 
clear debates 

At the same tune, pursuing another 
Carter campaign theme—that foreign 
policy ought to be aimed toward a world 
order “that is more responsive to hu¬ 
man as^tions”—the State Depart¬ 
ment pubbely criticized two Commumst 
comtries for their treatment of dissident 
citizens. First, Czechodovakia was tak¬ 


en to task for harassing dissidents The 
next day, in lesponse to a question by a 
newsman. Stale issued a statement rap- 
pmg Moscow for mistreatment of dis¬ 
affected Nuclear Scientist Andrei Sa¬ 
kharov It was the kind of cnticism of 
internal Communist affairs generally 
avoided by Henry Kissinger 

DIPLOMATIC TRAVELS. Carter also 
began dispatching top members of his 
team on vatious diplomatic missions 
Three days after the Inauguration, Vice 
President Fntz Mondale left for a ten- 
day jaunt from Western Europe to 
Japan United Nations Ambassador 
Andrew Young will fly to Tanzania 
this week for a meeting with African 
leaders in Dar es Salaam Two weeks 
later, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
will visit the Middle East in hopes of 
setting in motion Arab-Israeli peace 
talks He may also go to Moscow in 
March to meet with Soviet Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev 

ENERGY, In domesuc matters. Car¬ 
ter's first pnonty was the deepening nat¬ 
ural-gal shortage He asked Congress for 


legislation fot emergency gas allocation 
and other measures to ease the crisis, 
and again urged Americans to turn 
down their thermostats 

THE ECONOMY Reacting to various 
pressures. Carter increased the package 
of economic stimulants he is sending to 
Congress this week [see ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS) He added tax breaks to stim¬ 
ulate hiring and investment by business 
and propped that nearly every Amei- 
ican be given a cash payment of !1S0 on 
the theory that this is needed to help 
kick up consumer spending There is 
doubt whether these breaks and the re¬ 
bates will have the desired result 

Action by Carter on some more 
campaign promises is coming soon As 
a start in reorganizing the Executive 
Branch he plans to consolidate the en¬ 
ergy agencies by late February into a 
Cabinet department headed by James 
Schlesinger The Piesident has directed 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano to draw 
up a package of welfare reforms by 
May 1 But Carter has decided not to 
make good on two other promises this 
year tax reform because of lU complex¬ 
ity. and national health insurance be¬ 
cause of Its cost, which might upset his 
hopes of balancing the budget by 1980 






Kicoara nixc»i s uvai uuice door But 
some old hands m Washington expact 
that Carter will eventually need sonte- 
one to act as traffic cop 

The most likely candidate is White 
House Counsel Robert Lipshutz, who at 
55 IS the Methuselah of the West Wing 
With a calm and deliberate manner 
—sharply different from the laid-back 
informiUity of the other Georgians—^he 
presides at the daily Sam senior staff 
meetings and mediates when other aides 
differ Before going to Washington, he 
was a highly successful lawyer and a pil¬ 
lar of Atlanta’s Jewish community He 
began advising Carter in 1966 and 
served as his campaign treasurer 

Next to Lipshut? m power are Jor¬ 
dan. 32, and Powell. 33 Jordan, with 
his no-tie. good-ole-boy image, had a 
maior role m handing out jobs in the Ad- 
mmistration, which gives him a built-m 
constituency in the White House power 
game He has already emerged as Car¬ 
ter's toughest pohtical operative, the 
man who can smooth oi block the way 
of people seeking favors from the Ad¬ 
ministration Powell, who has been an 

MZEZINSKI IN HIS WEST WING OFFICE 


liNa and amiable spedeesmaa Bn’ Cor-' 
Hu, now has a mini-wipire in the West 
Wing that includes press relatiom, pho¬ 
tography and speechwriting. 

Some others cm the staff 

> Margaret (“Midge”) Costanza, 44, 
Carter’s assistant for special-interest 
groups Fcmmerly vice mayor of Roch¬ 
ester, she IS responsible for keeping Car¬ 
ter in touch with the people Says she 
“1 am his ears, his eyes, his wmdow ” 
She IS the only Northerner and the cmly 
outspoken libwal at Lipshutz's daily 
shape-ups 

a Stuart Euenstat, 34, assistant for 
domestic affairs He worked as a speech- 
writer for Lyndon Johnson, which 
makes him the only Carter aide with 
previous experience m the White House 
He was Carter's issues director during 
the campaign 

a Jack Watson Jr. 38. assistant for 
intragovemmental relations and Cabi¬ 
net secretary A law partner of Carter's 
close fnend Charles Kirbo, he directed 
the transition staff in Washington, 
which prepared voluminous background 
files on proposed policies and personnel 
for the Administration 

► Richard Harden. 37, assistant for 



Martha (“Bunny’*) MitdthM, 36, 
spccial-prcoects director The only black 
on the staff, she was formerly informa¬ 
tion director far the District of Colum¬ 
bia drug abuse council and head of the 
DC Women’s Political (Caucus 

Intramural feuds are endemu to 
presidential staflb, and Carter’s wiU 
probably be no exception Still, m their 
first days m office, there was a striking 
lack of bickering among the aides, per¬ 
haps because many of them had worked 
tt^ther in the campaign The early m- 
fluence centers among the Cabinet and 
Cabinet-level officeholders are hard to 
pick Introducing his Cabinet at the East 
Room ceremony. Carter praised Schle- 
singer lavishly, saying that they had 
formed “an almost instant personal 
fnendship” The treatment left Schle- 
singer glowmg But Attorney General 
Bell and Director of Management and 
Budget Bert Lance are old Georgia com¬ 
rades of Carter's The President has also 
shown a particularly high regard in the 
past for Vance, Brown. Treasury Sec¬ 
retary Michael Biumenihal and Chief 
Economic Adviser Charles Schultze 

A s the Cartel team unpacked 
then briefcases in their new 
offices, the First Family 
quickly made itself at home in 
Washington On their fiist Sunday most 
of them drove eight blocks to join the 
First Baptist Chuich which has about 
50 blacks among its 950 members and 
was Harty Trumans church Silvei- 
haired Senior Minister Charles Tient- 
ham greeted the Carters with out¬ 
stretched arms Said he ‘This chuich 
undergirds you and surrounds your fam¬ 
ily with prayers” Before the service 
Jimmy and Rosalynn attended an adult 
Sunday-school class, where the teacher. 
Insurance Executive Fred Gregg, ex¬ 
claimed, “Mr President, you know this 
Bible real good—you help me out" Car¬ 
ter mtenus to do just that, he said he 
would like to teach the class once a 
month or so 

At the White House, the fanuly's 
chief discomfort was the 65° tempera¬ 
ture “The only waim place I can find 
upstairs IS the kitchen,' said Rosalynn 
“I had to put one sweater over anoth¬ 
er " Amy slept in her warmest pajamas, 
and the dining-room fire was lighted 
for meals 

Otherwise, the Carters seemed to be 
having fun With the excepUon of Son 
Jack and his family, livmg in Clalhoun, 
Ga, where he practices law, the entire 
clan IS under the same roof after two 
years of constant separations because of 
the campaign Excited at the newness 
of It all, Jimmy Carter rose every morn¬ 
ing at 6 30, drank orange juice while he 
dressed, and was in the Oval Office by 
7, reading the newspapers and his daily 
news summary Although his staff is a 
shirtsleeves-style crew. Carter has so far 
worked m a coat and tie, forgoing the 
sweaters and blue jeans Uiat wore his 
pre-Inaugurai uniform m Pteips. To 
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fmrd off the chili, Carter usually sits in 
1 UI apricot-ccdcned wing chair near a 
crackling fire His first appointment ev¬ 
ery morning, at 8, u with Brzezinski 
[The only other regular appointment on 
Miter's daily agenda so fin is a 10 30 
meeting with Powell and Deputy Press 
Secretary Rex Granum 

Just as he did in Plains. Carter 
lunches with his ihmiiy at 12 30 on soup 
and sandwiches After his last appoint¬ 
ment of the day in the Oval Of&e, he 
usually returns to the First F'amily's 
quarters and works in his private office 
—formerly a bedroom—until dinner at 


7. Afterward, the fiunily splits up again 
—the young couples to their third-floor 
suites, Rosalynn and Amy to read to¬ 
gether and the President to resume the 
seemingly endless paper work 

Jimmy is not the only Carter with a 
new life Chip. 26, has an S8,000-a-yeai 
post, working on special projects foi the 
Democratic National Committee. Jeff 
24, formerly a student at Georgia State 
IS studying for a degree in geography at 
George Washington Univeisity As for 
Rosalynn, she has enough First Lady 
duties to rate her own Last Wing office 
She meets there each morning with her 


18-member staff, including Press Secre- 
wry Mary Finch Hoyt, to discuss plans 
for upcoming state dinners—on Feb 14 
for Mexican President Jose Ldpe/ Poi- 
tiUoandon Feb 21 for Canadian Piime 
Minister Pierie Elliott Trudeau She 
wants to help promote the flagging 
Equal Rights Amendment and plans to 
get involved in mental-health activities 
At a family council, the President 
decreed that they would all take a low 
public profile, above all Amy should 
be allowed to live a noimal child s life 
(see hoxt On Amy's second day at the 
Thaddeus Stevens EJementaiy School 


Fast Start for the First Kid 


Fun house or goldfish bowP For the 
ichildren of Presidents, the White House 
can he either one—or both For Amy 
Carter who at nine is the mansion s 
youngest resident since John F Ken¬ 
nedy Jr moved in with his parents at 
the age of two months in 1961. the hrst 
week seemed to balance out on the fun 
side 

Among the delights she found was 
the screening room where she had Walt 
Disney's Fteakv Fntiay run off fot her¬ 
self and a schoolmate, Claudia Sancher, 
the daughtei of a Chilean Embassy cook 
There was also bowling in the basement 
alley a snow ball fight with her mother 
and brothers outside the Oval Office and 
a fast new fiiend Outs a mongiel pup¬ 
py that was given to hei by her new 
teacher Veiona Meeder After spending 
his first night on the pink rug in Amys 
,second-flooi bedroom along with her 
cat Misty Malarky Ying Yang, Grits 
was moved to the kennel Said one 
White House aide “She really loves that 
dog ’ 

Th»t seemed to go tot hci new school 
too By enrolling in 108-year-oid Thad¬ 
deus Stevens Elementary, nine blocks 
from the White House. Amy became the 
first President's child to attend a Wash¬ 
ington public school since Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt’s son Quentm in 1906 While that 
was anothei demonstration of the new 
First Family's egalitanan faith, it also 
thrust Amy even further into the public 
spotlight that seems increasingly to 
bother her Aniving at ihe school door. 
Amy tugged unsmilingly at her moth¬ 
er’s arip as she stopped to wave to the 
crowd of photographers Amy, says Mrs 
Carter’s press secretary, Mary Hoyt, "is 
self-conscious around the press—she's 
learned to put her head down and go ” 

In her first day in her combined 
fourth- and fiflh-grade class, Amy prac¬ 
ticed handwriting, read Paul Revere's 
Ride and studied the relationship of 
inches, yards and meters One of her 
classmates, Maunce Brown, reported 
that "she’s real smart That's because 
she writes real neat ’’ Mrs Meeder's ver¬ 


dict was that Amy was veiy unaffect¬ 
ed, very natural very independent She 
just fit in beautifully “ In Plains, she at¬ 
tended a predominantly black school 
and Stevens has a similar lacial mi\ 
Of the 217 students 60^? are black and 
30% are foreign born—mostly the chil¬ 
dren of employees at embassies, includ¬ 
ing those of India Chile Rumania and 
Pakistan 

■ 

The 14-room brick school has an 
“extended day’ program enabling work¬ 
ing parents to drop then children off as 
early as 7 30 a m and pick them up at 
6pm After tegular classes special in- 
slniclion IS provided in ballet, gymnas¬ 
tics cooking and other tields Amy stays 
late three days a w'eek foi Spanish 
lessons 

School officials arc pleased at Amy's 
eniollment. though some have misgiv¬ 
ings Says Assistant Superintendent of 

QUiNTIN ROOSEVELT « FRIEND 


Schools Etoroihy Johnson ‘We’re being 
tested If Amy should ever decide to 
change her mind the schixil system will 
beai the brunt' 

Jimmy Carter has his own concerns 
Although Amy is a bnght and happy 
child to outsideis she sometimes seems 
as a Washington Post editorial pul it 
rather heavily “foilorn—a baffled and 
beleaguered public figure No mote 
Amy press conferences Jimmy tuled 
Says Mary Hoyt "For a while, she needs 
to get her feet on the giound and be 
Heated like any other nine-year-old ' As 
long as she does not follow Quentin Roo¬ 
sevelt's example, her privacy should be 
relatively safe Arriving late one day for 
class, the Rlory goes Quentin disrupted 
his fellow students work by singing and 
wildly waving his arms For his misbe¬ 
havior. school officials sent him home 
—wheic the White House butler opened 
the door for him 


AMY ON WAY TO FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 






Carter excused himself from a staff 
meeting saying, “There's only one thing 
more important than this—I’ve got to 
see Amy's teacher” 

Each Carter child has carved out a 
separate enclave Amy's is the girlish, 
pink bedroom that once was Tncia Nix¬ 
on’s, Amy s beloved dollhouse is in the 
hallway Cfep and Wife Caron have tak¬ 
en over Susan Ford’s comer suite, pa- 
penng the sitting room with a nursery 
prmt for the child they expect in a 
month Chip is using Harry Truman's 
7-fl -high chest of drawers In a smaller 
suite acioss the hall, Jeff and Wife An- 



MAKV FINCH HOYT, ROSAIYNN'S PRf S$ AIDS 
No more ruffles and flourishes. 


nette—and their parakeet—have custo¬ 
dy of a I'homas Jefferson inkstand and 
an Abraham Lincoln chau’ 

But the family is determined not to 
let life in the White House go to their 
heads Significantly, on their first re¬ 
laxed night at home in the White House, 
the Cartel ckn settled down m the dam¬ 
ask-covered chans of the movie theater 
to watch All the President's Men One af¬ 
ternoon. C aron. with her hair in rollers 
was hunting in the family kitchen for po¬ 
tato chips when a staff member said, 
"Just tell us what you want—we'll bring 
It ” Caron declined the help 

Both couples have already begun en¬ 
tertaining friends Jeff and Annette 
specified that their guests wear blue 
jeans to a party in the State Dining 
Room Jeff has even asked his Secret 


$«rvice escorts todiesa that way so that 
they will blend better into campus life 
The Carter femily's presence in the 
White House was already begmning to 
transform the Washington social scene 
(lee following story) But the new Ad¬ 
ministration's impact on another feature 
of Washington’s landscape of power, the 
big law firms, may be light—and not 
just because of Jimmy’s own feelings 
about lawyers Says Attorney Clark Ciif- 
ford, the longtime gray emmence of 
Democratic politics “If I were a young 
lawyer from Atlanta and wanted to start 
a law firm on the basis of my connec¬ 
tions with Carter and his people. I’d for¬ 
get It ” Clifford insists, “It’s what you 
know not who you know, that counts 
m Washington today ’’ The lawyers who 
are best skilled in the Government’s m- 
tncacies have been well entrenched for 
years and represent probably the only 
important power group m the capital 
that does not stand to be remade by 
the Carter crowd Still, says a former 
member of the Ford Adnunistration 
“We’ve got a tsunami of very new peo¬ 
ple who are sweeping out this town as 
It hasn’t been swept out since Andrew 
Jackson’s time ” 

W ashington could use a good 
sweeping, many old capital 
hands agree—and maybe 
the city even wants it in a 
way Notes Fred Dutton, lawyer and old 
Kennedy aide from the Camelot days 
“Washington is like a woman who is al¬ 
ways waiting to be seduced ’’ 

Just how willing Carter’s people arc 
IS a matter of debate among old Wash- 
mgton hands Some view the Georgians 
as Government zealots who prove all but 
immune to the usual distractions that 
come with power Says James Rowe, a 
Washington Sttomey who has seen ad¬ 
ministrations come and go since Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt’s in 1933 “I think there’s 
such a clichd about [the social circuitl 
now that they won’t dare be corrupted 
1 think Georgetown is going to have a 
hard tune ” Adds another Washington 
lawyer “I don’t expect that their sense 
of beuig the underdog will give way to li¬ 
onizing in Georgetown ’’ The fact that 
most of Carter's closest aides come from 
Georgia adds to some Washingtonians’ 
sense of them as a breed apart 

But others disagree They note that 
few members of the Carter team set¬ 
tled in the outlands of Alexandria or 
Chevy Chase and that a good many 
have paid big bucks for fashionable 
digs in town For all his aw-shucks 
country style. Press Secretary Powell 
is living m a rented house on Fox- 
hall Road only three blocks from the 
spread that Nelson Rockefeller has put 
on the market for $8 million Snorts a 
Democratic cynic “Jody didn’t go corn 
pone He chose a place halfway be¬ 
tween Nixon's and Rockefeller’s old 
homes’’ Still other oldtimers expect 
Carter eventually to widen his circle 
of advisers well beyond the Georgians ^ 


Indeed, PreaidenU tffton befin by swr- 
rounding themselves with home folks 
who eventually become part of the per¬ 
manent Washuigton Establishment— 
Roosevelt’s New Yorkers, TrumanW 
Missourians, Kennedy’s Massachusetts 
Mafia, Johnson's Texans 

On the other hand, all these Pres¬ 
idents had past experience in Washing¬ 
ton, Carter has none, and neither do 
most of the top people on his White 
House staff, which gives some old hands 
grounds for arguing that the Carter Ad- 
mmistrauon will have neither a very 
wide nor a very deep effect on the cap¬ 
ital In particulai, there is the city's inner 
doubt about Carter’s ability—anybody’s 
for that matter—to demystify the pres¬ 
idency Says George Reedy, who as 
Johnson’s former press secretary is an 
authority on the pitfalls of the imperial 
presidency “It’s simply not under his 
control There’s a misunderstanding 
that you can avoid isolation by reading 
lots of mail and seeing lots of people 
That’s not what really happens No mat¬ 
ter how democratic he may be. he is 
still the President Caiters just as iso¬ 
lated walking down Pennsylvania Av-. 
enue as if he weie in a limousine and 
unable to hear the crowds 

P erhaps But the effoit to establish 
an “open” presidency through 
such gestures is haid to fault, re¬ 
ports TiMl s Washington bureau 
chief, Hugh Sidey, even if it is partly 
show business “It is clean stuff that de¬ 
serves a G rating, recalling the old class 
play from high school days starring Jim¬ 
my and Rosalynn with some kids a dog, 
Jody. Ham, Midge, Bert Bunny and the 
rest of the gang 

'Dramatic changes, if there are to 
be any, are still incubating in the minds 
of the men and women who have tak¬ 
en the power Meantime the President 
IS in the spotlight, setting tone, mood 
and style 

“There are many who went through 
the Carter campaign who wonder 
whether his Administration will be 
largely one of mood and style But re¬ 
viewing Carter’s beginning, Jack 'Va¬ 
lenti, the head of the Motion Picture 
Association and the closest thing Wash¬ 
ington has to a movie mogul, says ihat 
so far ‘I’d give him an A ’ Valenti be¬ 
lieves he knows a good star when hd 
sees one, having not only scanned 
Hollywood’s best but also served m 
Lyndon Johnson's White House ‘Pol¬ 
itics IS mounted on symbols,’ he says 
‘Every successful political captain 
knows It, by God' A President signals 
to the people what he wants by sym¬ 
bolic acts ’ “ 

Carter’s first week has already pro¬ 
duced more than symbols—^a quick suc¬ 
cession of actions and ideas How sound 
and successful will these prove to be, 
along with the many more to follow'^ 
That, underneath the relaxed atmo¬ 
sphere, is the central, even passionate 
preoccupation of the new Washinfttm;. 



Ctitterland’s Fifth Estate 


y Jimmy Carter’s election victory has 
set off a second race for power in Wash* 
ington—this one social, but contested 
every bit as vigorously as the pohtical 
campaign that brought the Georgians to 
power The struggle, waged chiefly m 
and around a handhil of Georgetown 
drawing rooms, is over who will bwome 
the new doyennes of capital society The 
contest has some importance as well as 
entertainment value m Washington a 
company town m which hostesses con¬ 
stitute a sort of fifth estate, they bnng to¬ 
gether the men (and women) of power to 
get to know each other better and some¬ 
times to make history at the dinner 
table 

This IS one Washington institution 


bacco fortune Vicki. 33. and Husband 
Smith Bagley, 41, moved to Washington 
from Winston-Salem, N C. almost two 
years ago They paid $630,000 for a big 
house in Georgetown, added a tennis 
court and other amenities, and eventual¬ 
ly carved themselves a niche as big Car¬ 
ter boosters It chcked Says Vicki “Six 
months aftei we were here, we were as¬ 
sociated with Carter and all the dinner¬ 
party mvitations started coming ' 

The Bagleys are not close chums of 
the President—he showed up at then 
house for a fund raiser during the cam¬ 
paign and rented then estate on St Si¬ 
mons Island. Ga, for two post-election 
vacations Nonetheless, Vicki claims a 
“political friendship" and plans to work 



BARBARA HOWAR WITH WASHINGTON POLITICAl REPORTER JULES WITCOVER 
A frontier town ogam, which is the capital at its best. 


that Carter is not likely to be able to 
change and may even help perpetuate 
Says Pamela Harnman, wife of Dcmo- 
ciatic Elder Statesman Averell Ham- 
man “We are all going to do more or less 
what we ve always done, but with new 
faces, of course ” 

The Hatnmans have been one of the 
mam social bridges linking old Wash¬ 
ington and the new Administration, 
they held one of the first post-inaugura¬ 
tion dinner parties for the Carter crew 
Another bridge buildei is Liz Stevens, 
wife of George Stevens, the director of 
the Amencan Pilm Institute, many Car¬ 
ter friends and staffers were at her pany 
for Tom Brokaw, host of NBC’s Today 
show Other partygivers m Washington, 
where the sit-down, candlelight dinner 
still prevails, have duly noted that the 
Hammans and the Stevenses both 
served buffet style, in keeping with the 
Carter crowd’s mffflrtial manner 

Some other would-be social bndges 
have been campaigmng, with varying 
degrees of aeaL foi roles as certified Car¬ 
ter hostesses. One of them is Vicki Bag- 
)gy, wife of an heir to the Reynolds to¬ 


on It ‘ It’s very exciting,” she says 
“You’re meeting at night with people 
who have made history during the day " 
She may have a few formal dinners but 
prefers a more casual style "With Car¬ 
ter in the White House, it will be menre 
acceptable " 

A nothei entry in the Cartel so¬ 
cial steeplechase is Alabama- 
born Yolande Fox. 44 She is a 
former Miss Amenca (1951), 
the widow of a film executive who died 
13 years ago and a constant companion 
of Chenf Guellal, the former Algerian 
ambassador to the U S Her fiist effort at 
entertaining for the Cat ter circle was a 
dinner foi Andrew Young, Carter’s 
U N ambassador Yolande owns three 
houses m Georgetown the 18-room digs 
she occupies with Guellal, a second 
home, now rented by LaBelle and Bert 
Lance, director of Carter’s Office of 
Manai^ment and Budget, and a summer 
house with a pool She laughs at Wash 
ington's foimahty (“Do you believe 
those i^itRtions that come six weeks 
ahead? You might have swine flu by the 
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With Dash and Pdnache 


time tbe day rolls around!”) and Ukea to 
entertain in blue jeans 

Then there is Barbara Howar. a wit¬ 
ty Washington fixture since the Johnson 
days who is currendy co-host of CBS- 
Tv's new H^o’s Who show Lately she 
and Gerald Rafohoon, the AUanta ad¬ 
man who worked for Carter during the 
campaign, have been a number Howar 
expects the Georgians to bring some 
ne^ed zing to the capital Says she ‘Tt’s 
a frontier town again, and that's Wash¬ 
ington at its best ” Still another potential 
survivor is blonde Page Lee Hufty, 29, a 
member of an old moneyed family, who 
paints, rides, plays tennis and is one of 
the most eligible bachelor girls m town 
She finds the Carter people to be “foirly 
young, greganous and open—I hope 
they stay that way ” 

Down-Heme Preille. Administra¬ 
tion insiders say the hosts that the Car¬ 
ters will see most are the Lances No 
other members of the White House fam¬ 
ily are likely to emeige as social lions 
(most Carter staffers, says Vicki Bagley. 
“have an intense feeling for work rather 
than play’') But the Lances have both 
the wherewithal (from Atlanta banking) 
and the flair to become the Administra¬ 
tion’s top entertainers So far, they have 
kept a down-home profile The eleven- 
room house they rent from Yotande Fox 
IS considerably smaller than their 40- 
room mansion in Atlanta, where they 
entertain elegantly in a dining room that 
can seat SO people Their Washington 
phone has a listed number—a ranty in 
high Government circles—and is often 
answered by Bert himself 

The Lances plan to h ild their enter¬ 
taining to dinners for six or eight "111 do 
the cooking." says LaBelie, and only 
wine and soft dnnks will be served Says 
Bert “ If all they're coming for is a drink, 
there are plenty of bars out theie " Their 
guests will not be drawn from any list 
Explains LaBelie "I hope we’re beyond 
that Thai’s silly If someone invites us 
out, I hope It's bttause they like us " 


Less than 72 hours after he took hts 
office. Vice Prestdent Walter Mondale 
was off on a ten-day 22.000-mile tour that 
would whisk him to half a dozen Euro¬ 
pean capitals and back across the Arctic 
icecap to Tokyo His mission to promise 
that the new Administration would work 
to strengthen economic and military ties 
with Its chief allies On board Air Force 
Two was Time Diplomatic Correspon¬ 
dent Strobe Talbott His report 

The week was a bravura diplomatic 
debut for a Midwestern ex-Senator of 
prunarily domestic bent who in the past 
year had barnstormed the American 
heartland aboard a chartered commer¬ 
cial jet mcknamed Minnesota Fntz 
Mondale successfully managed the tran¬ 
sition to Air Force Two and mterna- 
tional relations, thanks in part to inten¬ 
sive homework (during Inaugurauon 
week, he put himself through a 30-hour 
crash course) He was also helped 
by hts self-deprecating good humor 
‘‘Where’s the bed’” he exclaimed 
with a look of mock desperation on 
his face as he padded down the aisle 
in tennis shoes "Jerry Ford promised 
me there was a bed somewhere on this 
thmg ’’ (In fact, the bed was in the for¬ 
ward section) Air Force Two had been 
Henry Kissinger’s flying State Depart¬ 
ment “We had to have this plane spe¬ 
cially exorcised to get rid of Kissinger's 
ghost," joked the vice-presidential press 
aide, Albert Eisele There was no need 
to. Mondale won friends wherever he 
landed 

During a freewheeling session with 
the NATO Council in Brussels, he re¬ 
minded a representative of Norway that 
“as a Senator from Minnesota. I prob¬ 
ably have more Norwegian constituents 


than you” The chamber erupted in 
laughter. In a smoke-filled room ftill 
of Common Market leaders, he apol¬ 
ogized for his love of Cuban cigars, 
which are banned m the U.S, and prom¬ 
ised to do penance by “donating a few 
to my favonte chanty " During a visit 
to 10 Downuig Street. Mondale helped 
strengthen the Atlantic alliance byjom- 
ing Bntish Prime Minister James Cal¬ 
laghan and other Bntish officials in a 
spontaneous rendition of some York¬ 
shire drinking songs 

In Bonn, Mondale gave Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt—who had been plug¬ 
ging for Gerald Ford in the election and 
had been suspicious of Caner’s econom¬ 
ics—an autographed, ornately bound 
copy of Carter’s Inaugural speech “Of 
couise,” cracked Mondale. “Schmidt 
said what he really wanted was a bound 
collection of my speeches " 

In Rome, Mondale met for an hour 
with Pope Paul VI, who praised Car¬ 
ter’s hopes to halt the global arms race 
The Vice President gave the Pope a pres¬ 
idential Inaugural medal, adding, “1 
would have liked to give you a copy of 
the Inauguration speech, signed by Pres¬ 
ident Carter, but my efficient staff left 
It on the plane ’’ To which the Pope re¬ 
plied benevolently. “You have a very 
young staff I am astonished ” 

Mondale called Carter twice, on a 
scrambled phone from a local U S em¬ 
bassy (‘You sound like Donald Duck,” 
remarked Carter at the beginning of the 
hrst call “I am Donald Duck.’’ replied 
Mondale) He had some progress—and 
a few problems—to report 

STRENOTHENINO NATO During the 
campaign Catler had talked about re¬ 
ducing American forces in Europe and 
cutting $5 billion to S7 billion from the 


MONDAtE a WEST OEaMANV'l HEIMUT SCHMIDT CHIN TO CHIN IN lONN THE VICE PRESIDENT GIVES A IIET TO TWO BERUNERS 



Announcing 
TIME EuroExecutive. 



The publishers of TIME announce the first demographic advertis¬ 
ing edition ever published in Europe TIME EuroExecutive cen¬ 
tered precisely on the Executive Market of Europe 
The edition has a circulation of 85,000 and a black and white page 
rate of $3,570 

The audience was selected by census from TIME Europe's sub¬ 
scribing executive households and comjpnses individually identified 
executives in business, the professions and government 
The basic page rate of $3,570 brings TIME EuroExecutive within 
range of those limited-budget advertisers who have long sought a 
way to reach economically . a major segment of the European 
Executive Market in a high-prestige setting. 

TIME EuroExecutive becomes available with the issue of Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1977 A 5% discount will be earned by matching pages in 
TIME EuroExecutive and any one larger Atlantic edition For further 
details regarding the readers of TIME EuroExecutive and how 
this interesting new availability can be useful to you, call your TIME 
representative 
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the Great Winter Hits Again 


U.S. defeiiM budget Moodale MBMurad 
alliance leaders that Carter’s proposed 
effort^o trim fat from the defense bud¬ 
get would not cut into U S contributions 
to NAFO On the contrary, he promised, 
the new Administration would preserve 
a modest increase m the NATO alloca¬ 
tion contained in the Ford budget and 
would propose additional increases if the 
allies built up their own defenses 

LIMITINO THE NUCIEAR SPREADt 
Mondale found the Germans and the 
French reluctant to modi^' their deals 
for the sale of nuclear reprocessing 
plants to Brazil and Pakistan respective¬ 
ly But they told Mondale they were will¬ 
ing to tighten international safeguards 
to prevent the conversion of spent re¬ 
actor fuel into atomic weapons—a high 
Carter priority Mondale also got agree¬ 
ment for furthei high-level international 
negotiations to limit the export of nu¬ 
clear faalities 

FOSTERING ECONOMIC RECOVERY! 

Mondale set out to convince the West 
Germans last week—and the Japanese 
this week—that they should take gov¬ 
ernmental action to stimulate their 
economies, thus helping to banish the 
lingering worldwide recession But the 
Vice President found the inflation-wary 
West Germans reluctant to go beyond 
their own stimulus package of $4 bil¬ 
lion to$5 billion spread over 4 to 5 years 
—a modest and in Mondale s view dis¬ 
appointing ptugram compared with the 
Carter Administration's commitment to 
spend S31 2 billion in 20 months In 
Rome Mondale listened sympathetical¬ 
ly to Premier Giulio Andreotti’s expla¬ 
nation of Italy s need for a SI billion 
loan fiom the International Monetary 
Fund to shore up its inflation-racked 
economy Watching Mondale's odyssey 
from back home, one State Department 
official said ' He has been doing extraor¬ 
dinarily well There s a lot of elation at 
how Its going ” 


For a moment, there was a pause, 
and temperatures turned comparatively 
toBSty Minneapolis warmed to a high 
of 29°. Chicago 30*. Atlanta 55° But then 
the Great Winter of '77 exhaled again, 
and the Big Freeze was back Minne¬ 
apolis shivered m a low of —8°, Chi¬ 
cago —13°, Atlanta —18°, Miami Beach 
54° Worse yet. another blizzard howled 
across the Midwest, and even colder 
blasts of arctic air—carrymg tempera¬ 
tures as frigid as 40° below normal 
—were expected to dive southward dur¬ 
ing the weekend across much of the U S 
east of the Rockies 

The new storm swept from Minne¬ 
sota through Ohio, sending tempera¬ 
tures plummeting and piling dnfts high 
across roads Winds up to 50 m p h cre¬ 
ated low chill factors of —71° in Mm- 
neapolis and —45° in snow-buried Buf¬ 
falo interstate highways from Wiscon¬ 
sin south to St Louis were blocked As 
crews worked desperately to clear pas¬ 
sageways, the 30-day forecast brought 
no hope The prediction was for more 
snow extending even into the South and 
Southwest, and lower-than-nomial tem¬ 
peratures throughout most of the east¬ 
ern two-thirds of the nation 

The continuing cold deepened the 
nation's energy crisis and mcreased the 
already high economic losses (see fol¬ 
lowing story) caused by a winter that 
could well become the coldest on rec¬ 
ord in the U S The number of states 
declaring an emer^ncy because of the 
cold rose to eight* as natural-gas sup¬ 
plies dwindled, electricity consumption 
remained high and the abnormal weath- 

•Horitla Maryland, New Jersey New York Ohio 
Pennsylvania South Carolina and Virginia 


er disrupted crops and commerce 

Late Saturday afternoon President 
Carter called an emergency Cabinet 
meeung The goal to help organize fed¬ 
eral aid for the hardest-hit regions He 
instructed the Cabinet officers to take 
the initiative by gomg to the individ¬ 
ual states and asking “What can we 
do to help you’’" Among the moves 
under consideration was widespread use 
of the National Guard, the Corps of En¬ 
gineers, the Forest Service and agen¬ 
cies of the Interior Department The 
Commerce Department was instructed 
to help business and industries with 
fuel conservation plans one possibility 
IS a four-day work week Meanwhile, 
state authorities were moving fast on 
their own Pennsylvania Governor Mil¬ 
ton Sbapp ordered all of his state’s 
schools closed The National Guard was 
called out to help remove snow m Buf¬ 
falo, even a local course in arctic sur¬ 
vival techniques was canceled because 
of the weather Maiyland ordered a 
drastic ieduction in all business uses of 
natural gas Heating costs soared in 
New England where pool lesidents of 
Providence sought emergency loans 
from a $400000 state fund to help pay 
their fuel bills 

Governor James A Rhixles of Ohio 
—perhaps the hardest-hit state of all 
—ordered the National Guard to stand 
by and asked the Defense Department 
to provide ait cargo planes to deliver 
oil to emergency centers He also called 
a capitol prayei meeting in Columbus 
to seek divine assistance in finding “the 
stiength to endure the coldest days of 
our time ' 

President Jimmy Carter's plea for 


ICS SHSATHES CAR AFTER WATER-MAIN BREAK IN DETROIT, ICE COATS FIREMAN AFTER HE FIGHTS BIAZE IN SUBZERO INDIANAPOIIS 



vvnen love ejusc not enougn. 

Most births are problem-free In some cases, however, the 
, new born child needs help before the mother can take over. 
jTThis child's resistance is so weak that even the doctors and 
nurses go near him as little as possible. Yet they must know 
immediately of any change in his condition.Those monitors 
constantly watching his heartbeat and breathing are more 
reliable and efficient than human surveillance So you can be 
sure that he is being well cared for Another area in which 
a Philips system is helping where help is needed 


We make such a variety of medical systems 
that we can equip entire hospitals and 
frequently act as consultants in their 
design Some of the products we make 
include lighting and paging systems, 
sophisticated diagnostic X-ray systems and 
scintillation counters and electron 
microscopes for the research laboratories 
One recent advance is a unique system 
for radiation therapy m which the treatment 
planning which normally takes a 
specialist half a day. can be done in a few 
minutes and in greater detail 
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iujii.ivoiiiaiepeopiewiio 
invented deti^. 


It takes some lare qualities to create an airline of 
KLM's stature Attention to detail, for instance Something 
the people of Holland are naturally good at After all, it 
was a Dutchman, Anthonie van Leeuwenhoek, who gave 
true meaning to it - when he invented the world's first 
microscope 

An achievement of immeasurable importance to 
science And one that amply demonstiatcs that very 
Dutch characteristic of providing exceptional service 
As vou'll experience when you fly KLM 

You 11 find youi trust sincerely reciprocated Fiom the 
warm, friendly care you II encounter cm boaid 1 c getting 
you to your destination on time But then, that s [list the 
way the Dutch people aic 

And its because of them that Kl M s become known 
as the big, reliable, international airline As your travel ^ 



Kl-M 



PH-BUH 
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Amsterdam has a long hadihon 
and great reputation a& diamond centre 
(I he world's biggest diamond, the 
Cullman, was split here) 

On a lour through its taclones, 
you'll sec rough stone selected, micro¬ 
scopically examined, and finally shaped 
and polished into sparkling gem 
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I A must at multifaceted Amsteidam 
’ Airport, KLM's homebase, is the 
■:.',<famous faxfree Cenltc Largest and 
^>least expensive m Europe, it oficrs a 
i^Stunnmg selection 

Anylhinvi; from can,eras to Dutch 
cigars Even diamonds 














Our Datsuns- 

hard facts convinced us they Ve 
good for business. 



Mr Karlsen, head of the car committee, with his staff and some of the Datsun fleet, photographed at Irma A/S, FXinmark, on October 15, "TS 


At our company, one of Denmark's 
lai;gest supermarket chains with 
176 shops, we depend a lot on 
having efficient transportation. 

And It's my job to make sure that 
that's what we get 

A few months ago we deaded 
to analyze the performance of the 


cars in our fleet. I headed a special 
committee that looked into 
everything, .safety, economy, 
durability, price, and so on. 

At the time we had five Datsuns, 
and they came out way ahead of 
the rest—especially on fuel 
economy. 


So you can see, it was hard 
facts that convinced us that 
Datsuns are good for business. 
We've already added another 10 
of them, and we'll be getting more 
in the future. It's going to make 
my job a lot easier. I'm glad 
to say. 


DAISUN 

^Product of NISSAN 






STRATFORP HOTEl IN MECKENRIDGE, MINN , WHERE AT LEAST 1 J PERISHED 
A deeper energy crisis, more economic losses, and a death toll too 


nation to lower th^mostats to a day¬ 
time 6S° was reinforced by Governors 
In many states, who ordered cooler tem¬ 
peratures in public buildings and places 
business 

Sweaters and Vests. As life be¬ 
gan at 65, the new thermostat settings 
were resisted by many citirens—and 
by balky heaUng planu, both antiquated 
and modem “My thermostat at 65’ 
Hell, no I got two small kids who 
sleep uncovered,” protested Chicago 
Barber Vito Citrano Not only did one 
irate caller to Washington radio sta¬ 
tion WRC not intend to comply, but he 
figured that ”if I'm ever condemned 
for not turning the temperature back. 
I’m sure I'll get a pardon nowadays ” 

When maintenance men at the fed¬ 
eral Power Commission in Washington 
dutifully went along with Carter's cut¬ 
back, some executive brought in elec¬ 
tric heaters to warm their offices They 
seemed unconcerned that elect! ic heat¬ 
ing—-a field in which they presumably 
were experts—is the most energy-con¬ 
suming of all At the Pentagon, some 
staffers wote overcoats, and the ladies' 
room was so cold that one woman was 
“surprised the pipes didn't free/e' 
Many Government buildings have jury- 
rigged heating systems that make it vii- 
tually impc»sible to maintain an even 
low temperature “There s no big thei- 
mostat in the sky that you can turn 
down ' explained one exasperated Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration official 

Many Americans did their best to 
adapt to the new conditions Headquar¬ 
ters employees of General Motors in 
£>ettoit wore sweaters and vests to cope 
with the 65* in their building In slate 
offices in Minnesota wheie a foui-day 
woik week has been ordered to con¬ 
serve fuel, the Govcrnoi s secretary an¬ 
swered her phone with a cheery ‘‘Gov¬ 
ernor Perpich's office Have you turned 
down your thermostat'’'’ In Rensselaei. 


Ind (pop 4 700). nearly cveiy home 
and building was down to 62. because 
the town was almost out of natutal 
gas The residents were toopeiatmg, ex¬ 
plained Mayoi Emmett Eger, because 
all would suffer if they did not. and in 
a small town ‘ everyone knows who ev¬ 
eryone IS 

In some of the coldest areas school 
dosings reduced the spread of weather- 
related infectious disease by limiting 
what doctors call “gioup contacts' A 
pediatrician in the snow-smotheied 
mountains ot North Carolina, where 
school has been out since Chnstmas 
joked We're going bankrupt ” Nev¬ 
ertheless the national Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control in Atlanta repotted wide¬ 
spread outbieaks of influenza in parts 
of New Jersey Michigan. Colorado. 
Texas, Louisiana. Tenne*ec and North 
Carolina There weie mote localized 
infections in Connecticut, New York, 


Alabama and Georgia Although the 
eldeily with emphysema or heart ail- 
menis are especially susceptible to the 
cold, no notable increase in such deaths 
was yet reported 

But weather dealt out death in 
more direct fashion Pive tree trimmers, 
headed home fiom work, were found 
asphyxiated in then snow-covered car 
near I ostoria. Ohio Near Milwaukee, 
two women died, victims of fumes in 
their car after the blizzard had forced 
them to pull off the highway A Green 
Bay Wis man apparently locked him¬ 
self out of his mobile home he col- 
lajised and froze to death The worst 
tiagedy of the harrowing wintet so far 
struck the small town of Breckenridge. 
Minn (pop 4 200) As hremen vainly 
fought flames gales and a —85 wind 
chill, a three-story hotel burned to the 
ground At least 17 occupants weie dead 
or missing 




BANK EMPlOYEE IN RENSSEtAER, IND , ATIANTA WAITRESSES WRAP UP IN EG* CAPi 


Recovery in a Deep-Freeze 


Like a truck that suddenly hits an icy 
patch of road, the U S economic recov¬ 
ery that had been picking up speed foi 
iveeks has begun to skid The bitter cold 
and unrelenting snows that have gripped 
the U S east of the Rockies are throw¬ 
ing onto unemployment rolls hundreds 
of thousands of workers ranging from 
coal miners in Appalachia tp oystermen 
who cannot chop through the ice in 
Chesapeake Bay Soaring prices for fruit 
and vegetable crops damaged by the 
freeze are giving a new push to inflation 
Worse, even if the weather should warm 
up suddenly, which hardly seems likely 
many economic effects of the Big Trec/c 
will linger on into the spring and beyond 

The gieatest trouble, of course, is the 
woisening fuel shortage All over the 
East, natuial gas that had been stored 
foi use in February and March was 
piped out in January, last week storage 
levels were one-fifth of those a year ago 
Nearly every gas-transmission company 
has curtailed deliveries to utilities, and 
utilities in turn have cut off service to 
factories Plant closings, often for only a 
day or two at a time, have idled 400.000 
workers by White House estimate, and 
the blirzardy blast of arctic air at week s 
end threatened many more layoff--at 
least 300 000 in New Jersey alone Gen¬ 
eral Motors. U S Steel and other large 
companies kept many operations going 
by switching from natural gas to oil or 
coal, but all over the Midwest huge 
quantities of those fuels were immobi¬ 
lized aboard barges stuck in ftozen 
rivers 

In some of the states that are declar¬ 
ing energy emergencies industries will 
he allowed to bum fuels that are ordinar- 
ih banned because of antipollution laws 
In Ohio, where Columbia Gas will start 


limiting more than 1 300 schools and 
busmesses to just IS^^t of their normal 
supplies this week. Governor Rhodes 
permitted industries to burn smoky 
high-sulfur coat Said he "We can go 
back to coal and save the schools, save 
the jobs, save Ohio and save the nation ” 
The team in Washington swung into 
action early Said Presidential Energy 
Coordinatoi James Schlesinger “Some¬ 
one has observed that energy policy has 
consisted of prayer foi milder weather 
This year the prayers were unan¬ 
swered ’ The Interstate Commerce 
Commission directed railroads to give 
priority to oil unk cars and allowed oil 
trucks licensed to operate in only one 
state to ci OSS state lines The Federal En¬ 
ergy Administration ordered some refin¬ 
eries to cut production of jet fuel so that 
they can make more heating oil 

The Administration's major effort 
was to draft a 14-page Emergency Nat¬ 
ural Gas Act of 1977 “Its purpose." 
said President Carter “is just to en¬ 
sure that no portion of our country 
must go without essential services " It 
would permit Carter to order some in¬ 
terstate pipelines to sell gas to other 
pipelines that are running low. and al¬ 
low gas 'o be piped acioss state lines 
at unregulated intrastate prices of $1 90 
or more per 1.000 cu ft. rather than 
the regulated interstate price of SI 44 
Gas producers protested that the bill 
does not go far enough, they contend 
that only long-term deregulation of gas 
prices will encourage the industry to 
drill new wells Says Texas Gasman 
Frank Pitte “We are only spreading 
out the shortages that exist We are put¬ 
ting a Band-Aid over a cancer " Per¬ 
haps, but the Admmistration does not 
want a fight over deregulation to delay. 


oF the emrgency MU, wbkl^ 
is expected this week 

Not much can be done to contain in¬ 
flation resulting from the freeze In Chi¬ 
cago, pork-loin paces have jumped 30e 
per lb because farmers cannot get hogs 
to market Florida normally supplies as 
much as 80% of the nation's fresh pro¬ 
duce m the winter, but the freeze has 
wiped out many crops In Manhattan, 
wholesale prices of green beans have 
more than doubled, to S20 per bu in one 
week, and tomato prices jumped more 
than a third, to $23 per 30-lb box. 
Orange juice prices had been depressed 
by overproduction, but the cold has 
changed that The retail price of a 6-oz 
can of store-brand frozen orange juice 
hovered around 2le last month; it could 
soon hit 31e 

Unfortunately, the nation's energy 
worries will not end with the winter The 
same aberrant weather pattern that has 
frozen the East has deposited scanty 
snow in California. Colorado New 
Mexico and other Western states West¬ 
erners count on melting snow to furnish 
them with hydroelectric power in the 
spring and summer This year they may 
have to burn scarce fuels instead Sup¬ 
plies of water for drinking and in igation 
may also be scarce Chemical fertilizer 
shortages are likely this spiing because 
natural gas is used to make the stuff 
That could hold down national farm out¬ 
put and push feed prices still higher 

Economists differ on the likely total 
impact of the freeze Edgar Fiedler of the 
Conference Boaid a nonprofit research 
group, thinks that the jobless late might 
sneak up a few tenths of a percentage 
point, but adds that industrial layofis are 
being partially offset by increased em¬ 
ployment in such areas as road clearance 
and fuel delivery He also expects virtu¬ 
ally no change attiibutable to the weath¬ 
er in the Consumer Price Index On the 
other hand Michael Evans president of 
Chase Econometric Associates believes 
that because of the cold, consumer pnees 
will rise at a 5 4% annual rate in tne first 
quarter, rathei than the 49% he had 
forecast earlier Evans also fears tnat the 
freeze will weaken the stimulative effect 
of the $50 tax rebates that Carter pro¬ 
poses because much of the money will be 
spent to pay higher fuel bills Says Ev¬ 
ans “It will literally go up in smoke ’ 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Method Acting 

They played then rolra perfectly 
dockland toughs, racketeers, under- 
woild fixers So completely did they 
work their way into the confidence of the 
Mafia-backed labor groups in the har¬ 
bors that they ended up as bagmen, car¬ 
rying payoff money back to the mob. 
L^t week there was no mention of the 
actors when 400 subpoenas were served 
for two federal grand jury investigations 
of an extortion ruig tliat has ptejfe6 ou 


Aipn Ais«togoomp«^'i^ fVMMMli 
Hew Ycrk City and otber Atiaatic and 

tAttted men who worked so closely with Freddie PrinzeiToo MucivToo Soon 

^e Mafia and its allies in the Inter* 

natkHial Lonsshcnemen’s Association He seemed to have everything gtv tion of Manhattan’s Upper West Side 
were in reality FBI agents ingforhim Playmg a wisecracking Chi- Disarming his foes with switchblade- 

Die nanarkable undercover opera* cano hustler in an East Los Angeles ga* sharp one-liners. he avoided the fight* 
tion began in 1976, when officials of an rage, he starred m NBC’s three-year-old mg he hated At the High School for 
Bast Coast shipping firm told the agen* hit senes Chico and the Man He had Perfonmng Arts. Pnnze’s ability to twit 
cy about making payofib to ffie I.L.A. to just signed a multiyear SI milhon con* his own background—the comedtc for¬ 
get caigoesloacM more quickly The ex- tract with Las Vegas Caesars Palace, mula he never abandoned—earned him 
tcntion nng reportedly collected be* He was negotiating film deals with War- star status in the boys' room, where he 
tween S3 million and S5 million on a ner’s and Univers^ He had filled m for would try out his routines His ethmc- 

yearly basis In December a federal Johnny Carson on the Tonight Show, based act worked on New York's club 

grand jury in New York indicted Fred more such appearances were in the circuit too, which led to his first nation- 

R Field Jr., a top official of the I.L A, works And at the age of 22, he attained al appearance on the Jack Paar show 

for allegedly shaking down the Umted one of the highest status roles in show Then, in December 1973. his stand-up 
Brands Co for nearly $90,000 business when he performed for the in- routine on the Tonight Show thrust him 

Last week’s subpoenas sought the coming President at last month's Inau- into the big leagues he had caught the 

records of two IL A. chiefe William E gural gala in Washington eye of James Konuck, who was castmg 

Boyle of Miami and Anthony Scotto of Yet somethuig was terribly wrong his generation- and eihntc-gap sitcom 
Brooklyn A polished and urbane oper* in the hfe of Comedian Freddie Pnnze With Chico a winner, Pnnze had 

stor, Scotto IS something of an aristocrat After a few games of back^mmon at reached the top 

in the union, having visited the White his TV producer's home late last week. But the fast trip left the sensitive 

House dunng the Lyndon Johnson era he returned to his $695-a-montb apart- Prinze off balance A close friend Co- 
Eight years ago, the Justice Department ment tn the plush Beverly Comstock median David Brenner, explains, 
identified Scotto as a Mafia capo (cap- Hotel Depressed, he called his parents “There was no transition in Freddie's 
tain)—a charge that Scotto has stead- and his psychiatrist He told them he hfe It was an explosion It's tough to 
fastly denied was going to kill himself His secretary walk off a subway at age 19 and then 

Special Roles. Longtime FBI Direc- and his business manager, Marvin Sny- step out of a Rolls-Royce the next da> 
tor J Edgar Hoover, his colleagues be- der. had come over to cheer him up He was in a life-style that's very un- 
lieve. worried that undercover work Then, with Snyder still present, Prinze usual for a 22-year-old '' Producer Ko- 
would allow agents to operate largely hung up the phone after talking with mack, 20 years hts elder, became a close 
outside the bureau's rigid discipline Un- his estranged wife Katherine, reached confidant Says he “Freddie saw noth- 
der Clarence Kelley, however, agents down into the sofa's cushions, pulled out mg around' that would satisfy him He 
have posed as Mafiosi, fences, jewel a small automatic pistol, placed it to his would ask me, 'Is this what it is*> Is this 
thieves and swindlers temple and fired The bullet passed what it's all about'*' He'd say. '1 can't 

Understandably, the FBI is proud of straight through his head Police found go out now, I can't walk around' ” The 
Its actors “Undercover is the best way to a note that said he could not go on any hokiness of Hollywood fame got to him 
go." said an FBI official in Washington longer After a day in the hospital, he too He would say. ‘Even my friendships 
“When he works himself mto the right succumbed are related to ratings''' 

place, the undercover man gets direct It was such a quick end to such a Some friends suggest that the break- 
evidence of cnminality And you don't quick career The son of a Puerto Ri- up of his marriage in December was the 
have the credibility problems that go can mother and a Hungarian father source of his last bout of despondency 
with an informant—or the legal hassles Prinze had used his wit to ^rvive among Though he did suffer over the divorce 
presented by a wiretap" the teen-age toughs in the Latino sec- and worried about his ten-month-old 


PRINZE ON THE SET OF CHICO t We MAN, WITH HIS WIFE KATHERINE 



son. those closest to Prinze mmimize the 
domestic problem Indeed, Prinze had 
been threatening suicide for more than 
a year His morbid bent had led him of¬ 
ten to watch a copy he had of the Zapru- 
der film of President Kennedy's assassi¬ 
nation Noted Prinze’s TV co-star. Jack 
Albertson “A combination of tilings 
had him down On the set he would 
sometimes retreat into himself But he 
would recover He would joke have fun. 
kibitz around Then the next day he 
would be depressed again ' Says Ko- 
mack “His real despondency, whether 
he could articulate it or not. concerned 
the questions ’Where do 1 fit in'* Where 
is my happiness'*’ I would tell him ‘God, 
Freddie, your happiness is right here 
You're a star ’ He’d say, 'No that's not 
happiness for me any more' ' 

Pnnze liked to tell interviewers that 
the Chico character "is very close to me 
He comes out an optimist, very ambi¬ 
tious and hard-working He’s made 
something of a life tfiat could have made 
him bitter ’’ But for one of the mt»t 
singular escape stones in ghetto histo¬ 
ry, escape was not enough. 



lOU GOSSCn «ItVAR BURTON IN KOOTS HARIEM BAR PATRONS MAKE TIME FOR SOME TEIEVISION DRAMA 



Roofs Grows Into a Winner 


A California restaurant owner com¬ 
plained of a AO'^i drop in business At a 
Harlem tavern in New York City, pa¬ 
trons insisted that the lukebox be turned 
off while they discusseu the TV program 
they had just watched in los Angeles, 
the owner of one discotheque closed 
down operations altogether The reason 
last week's twelve-hour dramatl^atlon of 
Alex Haley s book Roots 

Aired over eight consecutive nights. 
Roots came up roses for \BC Haley's 
story recounting his ancestors brutal 
passage from life in Africa through slav¬ 
ery in America attracted nearly 80 mil¬ 
lion viewers on its third night making 
that episode the third most popular TV 
presentation in history With almost sev¬ 
en out of every ten sets in use tuned to 
the drama, the only shows that have had 
a bigger audience were NBC s screenings 
of Gone M ith the Wind 

Rivals Humbled. ABC. which had 
risked S6 million on the production star¬ 
ring Le'Vai Burton as Kunta Kmte. Lou 
Gossett as his slave tutor, and a clutch of 
familiar TV veicrans. humbled its net¬ 
work rivals m a week-long domination 
of the Nielsen ratings Had ABC gam¬ 
bled even more by delaying the show 
until the start of the so-called sweep 
week on Jan 31 the tiiumph would have 
been even sweetei During those pen- 
ods. ratings services measure the audi¬ 
ences of local stations, and the networks 
often air their strongest shows then to 
boost affiliate ad rates 

To many critics. Roots was an Un¬ 


cle Tom‘s Cabin for television The short 
series included a number of unusually 
graphic scenes the tribal nte of circum¬ 
cision. the torturous voyage from Afri¬ 
ca aboard a slaver, whippings, rapes and 
even the hatcheting of Kunta Kintes 
foot Tor many black viewers, Roots suc¬ 
ceeded in putting flesh on the bones of 
their Afro-Amcncan heritage "We all 
knew what slavery was. by hearsay and 
by family tradition." noted Boston Jour¬ 
nalist Robert Jordan ‘ But this put all 
those feelings in living coloi wheie 
you’ve got to believe them " Said Little 
Rock Teacher Charles Pruitt “The 
black kids resent what has happened 
and say, ‘They couldn’t do it to me bke 
that,’ but the white kids say, ’But look. 
I’m not like that now ’ ’’ 

Roots profoundly disturbed white 
viewers as well Said Karen Bernard, 26. 
an unemployed Brooklyn teacher, “I 
cned all the way through one show I 
have a child, and the fact that black 
women lived in fear of losing their chil- 
dien w IS devastating ’’ Added Beverly 
Stallworth of Manchester, N H “I feel 
some shame that I never cared enough 
to learn what it was like " 

Though few could argue with Roots' 
impact, some scholars did And fault with 
Its accuracy “The manhood rite of the 
Mandinkan tnbe took three or four 
years, not a couple of days,’’ noted Dr 
Andrew Billingsley, president of Mor¬ 
gan State University “The senes over¬ 
does the black participation in the slave 
busuiess, while it ignores the main slave 
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traders—Europeans who came into Af¬ 
rican communities and rounded up peo¬ 
ple at gunpoint The passage took long¬ 
er, with ‘seasoning’ camps at the begin¬ 
ning, usually on an island off the African 
coast, and breeding camps at the end ’’ 
None of these complaints seemed to 
bothei Authoi Haley last week, howev¬ 
er “You cannot tell 200 years in twelve 
hours, of course it had to be com¬ 
pressed." he said V/iewer reaction was 
more to the point, insisted Haley, whose 
mail has been arriving at his Los Ange¬ 
les home in large canvas bags ‘ Black 
people are writing to say, ‘Thank you foi 
giving us our history ’ White people aie 
saying, ‘I didn’t know. I never knew ’ ’’ 
Henkay Guilt. Not all of last week’s 
viewers were so moved The show, 
grumbled one Boston black, “isjust them 
honkies trying to wash off their guilt It 
ain’t gonna impress me ’’ Judge A Nel¬ 
son Waller, 73, who still lives on a Vir¬ 
ginia plantation once toiled by Kunta 
Kinte, offered a different complaint In¬ 
sisted Waller “There was no beatmg or 
carrying on in this county, nothing like 
they show on that gorgeous TV show ’* 
After twelve years of toil in his own 
genealogical field, Haley is not about to 
stop with Roots With 1 million copies 
of the book now m print, he has already 
begun work on his next pro^t, a vd- 
ume titled Search which wUl describe 
the painstakmg hunt for his African an¬ 
cestry It will be suitable for television, 
says the author, who confesses that he 
gave up TV watching years ago because 
it interfered with his work. ‘T've just 
rentpd a set,” he diKloses “{guess I’m 
going to buy one socm " 
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yOownward Mobility 

FUN WITH DICK AND MNE 
Directad by TED KOTCHEFF 
Screenplay by DAVID GtUR, JERRY BELSON 
and AiUDRDECAl RICHLER 

Daddy has lost his job as an aero¬ 
space executive The family finances are 
a shambles Neighborhood stores have 
stopped giving credit where credit is 
overdue What stem measures can the 
family bring itself to take m the face of 
this crisis'' Simple Dad will stop eating 
steak. Daughter will give up her skimg 
lessons, and Mom will resign from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 

Viewers who find this response fun¬ 
ny will be able to bounce along cheer¬ 
fully with Fun with Dick and Jane Dick 
and Jane Hat per (George Segal and 
f Jane Fonda) have been ludeiy awak- 
I ened from the American dieam They 
find that downward mobility squeezes 
the middle class as much as upward mo¬ 
bility does They arc denied the legal¬ 
istic safety nets of the rich and they 
lack the street smarts to cut themselves 
in on such benefits of the poor as un¬ 
employment pay and ftKxl stamps Since 
they are hopelessly overqualified foi any 
available honest job, they turn to dis¬ 
honest woik They begin a lucrative ca¬ 
reer as a holdup team 

Safe Targets. Foi better or for 
woisc. this IS a faiiy tale, not a cutting 
satite Neither the bullets nor the issues 
arc real Dick and Jane pick only safe 
targets, they knock ovci a telephone 
company office and wm a round of ap¬ 
plause from the queue of bill payers 
Briskly piopciled by Director Kotcheff 
(The Apprenticeship of Daddy Kravitz), 


FONDA IN FUN WITH DICK S JANE 



they skim through their adventuies as 
innocently as a pair of prankish colle¬ 
gians The only laws they are unable to 
flout are the iron laws of comic con- 
tnvance They must, it seems, receive 
an implausible invitation to a party at 
the offices of the firm that fir^ Dick, 
for only then can they get at a huge slush 
fund that rests in the safe of Dick's ex¬ 
boss (played by TV's Ed McMahon) 
Dresses must get snagged in closing 
doors Pistols must slip maddemngly 
down trouser legs Lines like Dick's 
complaint that he is not cut out for blue- 
collar crime must be spoken “I have a 
white-collar mentality I panic in the 
face of death' 

Segal and Fonda are resourceful per¬ 
formers Fonda improbably pert and 
stylish even while cleaning out a cash 
drawer, is especially winning But both 
are foiced to work hard to keep the 
laughs coming So hard, in fact, that it al¬ 
most hurts Chmtophmr PortorUmU 

Fresh Eye 

THE LATE SHOW 

Directed and Written by ROBERT BENTON 

Movies have expended much effort, 
and leceived scam reward, trying to re¬ 
vive that beloved figuie of another age s 
popular culture—the private eye They 
have lovingly re-created his old ambi¬ 
ence (Farewell, My Loveivi and succeed¬ 
ed only in embalming him They have 
also tiled transplanting him old knight¬ 
ly virtues mtact. into our own time But 
whether aware of his awkwardness in 
this era (The Black Bud) oi seemingly 
oblivious of It (The Ijong^Goodbye) the 
resulting hlms have been discomfiting 

The Late Shove’ represents by far the 
most intelligent and engaging attempt 
at reincarnation so far Wnter-Diiector 
Benton (co-author of the script for Bon¬ 
nie and Clyde) has imaging a Philip 
Marlowe type named Ira Wells (Art 
Carney), who has outlived his day He 
IS discovered existing in a rented room 
on Social Security, watching old movies 
on TV while his attempt at an autobi¬ 
ography languishes in the typewriter 
just one paragraph written Then his old 
partner (played by Howard Duff who 
was Sam Spade on the radio in the old 
days) arrives gut-shot <tt his door dies 
in his arms, and Wells takes over the 
case his friend was working on On its 
Ihce, It 1 $ not much Duff had been try¬ 
ing to recover a kidnaped cat for Lily 
Tomlm. who plays one of those self-con¬ 
sciously duzy L A types who are simul¬ 
taneously into talent management, 
psychoanalysis. Eastern religion and 
dealing—that is to say, anything going 
It turns out that a lot more than a cat is 
missing, of course Before the picture 
ends, several lives are colorfully mislaid 
and A good deal of expeniave stolen 



CARNEY a TOMLIN IN lA TE SHOW 
Several lives mislaid 


property is shuffled from hand to hand 
As was the iiadition in pnvate-eye 
melodramas, the enormously complicat¬ 
ed plot IS merely a convention permit¬ 
ting the hero to come into contact with 
large numbers of colorful characters 
here including a very shifty informer 
and a bodyguard who thinks he's tough 
until he runs into Wells, who is not quite 
as fragile as he looks 

This IS all good fun. with plenty of 
smart crosr talk and enough twists in 
the plot and situations to occupy even 
those unafflicted with nostalgia What 
lifts the movie out of the cuiiosity cat¬ 
egory, howevei, is the performances of 
Carney and T omlin 

Laid'Bock Lives. With his dark 
suits and white shuts, Carney's charac- 
tei could not be moie conspicuously out 
of place m modem Los Angeles Then 
there is the glaring contrast between his 
tough, rational practicality of mind and 
the laid-back characters he keeps en¬ 
countering How, one wonders, will this 
cultuial laggard cope with them^ And 
even if he catches their diift, what if 
they get tough with him' He suggests a 
physical fragility that may not permit 
him to put enough muscle behind his 
haid-working mouth There's gooo sus¬ 
pense here, the kind that detives fiom 
really caring for a singulai individual 
As for Tomlin her impersonation of 
the kind of West Coast lady who has 
every style of salvation that has lieen in¬ 
troduced in the past decade hanging in 
her mental closet is just about pcitect 
So IS the slow, believable way she al¬ 
lows Carney s realism, his low-keyed 
contempt for such nonsense, to win hei 
over It may be a tnfle too much foi the 
film to suggest at the end the blooming 
of, as we now say, “a relationship' be¬ 
tween them Spade or Marlowe would 
have let her go It may be that Benton 
IS occasionally a trifle too await of his 
own cleverness On^thc other hand, he 
has made a first-class entertainment 
out of material that has defied othei 
modernizers BiehtmlSeMekel 





MAf MUSCLES IN ON THE ACTION DURING HER FILM COMERACK IN SeXTBTTt 


SUSAN « PUIH>ET A WOMAN POSSESSED 



That pensive ladv clutching the cc- 
ne-iooking doll is Susan Blahaly in Se- 
aets. ABC's chilling movie scheduled to 
air Feb 20 Model-turned-Aclrcss 
Blakely, 27, plays Andrea, a psycholog¬ 
ically disturbed young wife who turns 
into a nymphomaniac She is also pos¬ 
sessed by the notion that her dead moth¬ 
er IS a wicked puppet queen Her moth- 
ei s crime^ leaching Andiea that 
everything she does must be aimed at at¬ 
tracting men “What the mother teach¬ 


es the child is almost like the nornutl| 
bebef system many women are taught.’^ 
observes Blakely “The plot is something 
women will connect to “ 

■ 

“I go for two kinds of men," coos 
Mae West. “The kind with muscles and 
the kind without ” Now 83. she is play¬ 
ing hei first stari ing film role in 33 years 
a movie star just w^ to her sixth spouse. 
George Hamilton and Ringo Starr play 
two of her exes, and Dorn DeLuise is het 
hyperactive managei Titled Sextette, 
the movie is based on a play written by 
West, whose own love life is legend Be¬ 
ing a star again seems to have rejuve¬ 
nated her “1 feel like [ m 20." says Mac 
No, make that more like 26 " 

■ 

' I suppose there is an uncanny re¬ 
semblance," says Actot Peter Beyle , 
about his look-alike, the late Senatoi Jo¬ 
seph, McCarthy Bciyle. 40, stars as the 
Red-baiting chairman of the Senate Pei - 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
in NBC’s Feb 6 movie. Tail Gunner Joe 
The film, which also features Burgess 
Meredith as Lawyer Joseph Welch, Pa¬ 
tricia Neal as Senatoi Margaret Chase 
Smith and George Wyner as Roy Cohn, 
spans McC arthy s life from his teen-age 
yeais to his death in 1957 Fhe title 
comes from a bi/arre puhlicitv stunt 
staged during his Woild Wat II Maiine 
days To look like a hcio back home 
McCarthy engineeied news photo¬ 
graphs of himself picicnding to be a tail 
gunner After the war hiscampaignbio- 
chures announced that he was ‘known 
in the Pacific as ‘7 ail Gunnei Joe ” 

■ 

Tolstoy’s Anna kaienina is “shcci 
nonsense.' opined Authoi Rebecca 
West Fot one thing young giils in love 


ACTORS WYNER A BOYLE GO ON THE AIR AS ROY COHN B JOSEPH MCCARTHY 






PEOPLE 


^ not go to thoir first balls in a “itate 
^lusf’Tike hussars, she argued The oc¬ 
casion a 7Sth anniversary poll by Lon¬ 
don's Ttmes Utemry Supplement of 43 
wnters, artists and scholars who were 
asked to name the 20th century authors 
or books they consider the most over¬ 
rated—or underrated Arnold Toynbee 
and EJd Forster, it seems, have the most 
inflated reputations In addition to For¬ 
ster, Anthony Burgess cited Andrd Oide 
and Hermann Hesse. J K. Oelbrolth called 
Ring Lordner underrated, while Vladimir 
Netokev found H.G. WeM' The Passion¬ 
ate Fnends the century's most “unjustly 
Ignored masterpiece,'' though he had not 
read it for 60 years Bee Oyhm named 
only one book, which was, he said, both 
underrated and overrated His selection 
the Bible 

■ 

For many of the convicted Water¬ 
gate principals, prison was a perfect 
place to wnte a book E Howard Hunt, 
however, had already written 42 short 
stones and spy novels He used his cell 
in Florida’s Eglm Air Force Base pris¬ 
on as an artist's studio, turning out 35 
watercolors and acrylics that "express 
my hopes and despairs' Soon Hunt, 58. 
will be able to paint at home After serv¬ 
ing 2^1 years of his maximum eight-year 
term and paying a $10,000 fine, he will 
be paroled on Feb 25 Meanwhile, his 
lawyer is busy trying to line up a one- 
man show for him near his home in 
Miami or in New York City Gallery- 
goers will note that his initials are drawn 
to look like prison bars 


French Director Cloudo LoLeuch 
made such a big hit with his 1966 mov¬ 
ie A Man and A IVoman that he is call¬ 
ing his first U S production Anothet 
Man. inolher Woman It is not, how¬ 
ever. a sequel to his soft-focus romance 
between a French racing dnver and a 
young widow This time the story takes 
place in the Amei ican West in the 1870s 
A French immigrant wife (Oenevibve 
Bujeld) arrives by stagecoach in dusty 
Arizona After cleaning up in a steam¬ 
ing pay tub (a cold bath costs 5e and a 
hot bath lOc), she meets and becomes in¬ 
volved with a young veterinarian (James 
Coen) LeLouch says he nearly called it 
A Man, A Woman and e Gun 
■ 

Exiled Soviet Writer Alexander Sel- 
zbenittyn has not been heard from much 
smee he settled last hill m Cavendish, Vt 
(pop 1,264), with his wife and children 
The Nobel-prizewinning author rarely 
emerges from behmd the wire fence pro- 
tectmg his secluded SO-acre estate He 
did, however, request a luncheon with 
Vermont Governor Rlchwd ShoHing in 
Montpelier Over Chateaubnand, Sol- 
dwnitayn announced his plans to stay in 
Vermont—until the day comes when he 
,cu to a finee Russia.” Mean¬ 

.i . . .. 


while he has been doing some writing in 
Cavendish, and plans to start a publish- 
mg house of his own, which will distnb- 
ute works on Russian history and cul¬ 
ture, some by his own pen 
■ 

The course title—U4830Y. Amer¬ 
ican Foreign Policy, 1945-1975—^sound¬ 
ed ordinary enough, but the auditorium 
was S R O at Columbia University last 
week Reason George McGovern was 
teaching again for the first time since 
he left his podium at Dakota Wes¬ 
leyan University m 1953 His first lec¬ 
ture was about the role of Congress in 
foreign policy, but the Senator from 
South Dakota found that all the stu¬ 
dents' questions were on the subject of 
Viet Nam Which was understandable 
enough Said he “Viet Nam has been 
the dominant factor of American life 
for the past 15 years It would be a 
strange class that wouldn't bring up 
the subject" The students applauded 
when McGovern hailed President Car¬ 
ter's pardon of draft evaders, then won¬ 
dered aloud whether ‘the men who 
conducted the wai in Viet Nam may 
be the ones in need of a pardon ' 

■ 

Poor Kris Kristeffersen The former 
Pomona College football star, now 40 
pulled a hamstring muscle while playing 
Shake Tiller, a gocxl ole boy and pass- 
catchin' end in the movie being made 
from Den Jenkins' novel Semi-Tough 
Burt Reynolds, a onetime running back 
for Florida State, is cast as Shake's pal, 
the hard-drinking, womani/ing hero. 
Billy Clyde Puckett During the filming 
in Dallas Reynolds was constantly sur¬ 
rounded by groupies WhiR to do'* Tak¬ 
ing a tip from Puckett, he claims he "got 
'em upstairs as quick as possible " 
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EDUCAirON 


Challenging the Great White State 


Desegregation began quietly, almost 
stealthily, in South Africa's white Ro¬ 
man Catholic schools Last March, after 
the nation’s bishops endorsed integra¬ 
tion "in principle," a dozen blacks, 
Asians and mixed-race coloreds en¬ 
rolled in three schools The national gov¬ 
ernment, which enforces stnct racial 
segregation in all state schools, warned 
that the church's move was “contrary 
to established policy"—but it took no 
action to stop it Nor did white pat¬ 
ents protest 

In November, still quietly, the 
church admitted about 50 more non- 
wbite students “At this stage publicity 
IS our worst enemy,” said Archbishop 
Dennis Healey of Durban And so it 
proved When Catholic schools re¬ 
opened after the Christmas holidays and 
reporters discovered that at least six had 
integrated. South Africa's provincial 
governments acted Ignoring the nation¬ 
al government's recent pledge to reduce 
racial discrimination, officials in Trans¬ 
vaal and Cape provinces threatened to 
close the offending schools and prose¬ 
cute parents who did not transfer their 
children to segregated slate schools 

Firm Stand. Cathohc authonties 
stood firm Said Father Dominic Schol- 
ten, head of the bishops education de¬ 
partment “The time has come for the 
church to stand up and be counted " 
Added Sistei Bernadette, headmistress 
of the newly integrated St Catherme's 
Convent in the Transvaal town of Flor¬ 
ida ‘There are three entena that we 
apply when enrolhng pupils, and race 
is not one of them We accept anyone 
who has correct moral character, intel¬ 
lectual ability and can pay our fees" 
(about $400 a year) A newspaper sur¬ 
vey showed that 85') of those white par¬ 
ents who were questioned supported de¬ 
segregation, so did most pupils 


Statistically South Africa’s church 
schools play a small role, since they con¬ 
tain less than 5% of the nation's white 
students The rest—some 900,000—at¬ 
tend free, compulsory state schools For 
the nation’s 3 7 million black students, 
however, attendance at separate state 
schools IS optional, tuition costs SSO a 
year, and schooling is generally inad¬ 
equate The government spends ten 
times as much per pupil on whites as 
on blacks, the student-teacher ratio is 
20 to I for whites, 60 to 1 for blacks Bet¬ 
ter education was one of the miyor de¬ 
mands by young demonstrators in last 
year’s riots in Soweto and other black 
townships, which left 500 dead Blacks 
able to afford a good education have 
been pressing to enter the nation's 169 
private schools Says one colored girl in 
a newly integrated convent school in Jo¬ 
hannesburg “1 feel I'm really getting an 
education now Going to school before 
was just an exercise " 

The Catholic Church, with 1 8 mil¬ 
lion followers (I 4 million of them 
black), has gained the support of other 
major chuiches in its campaign for in¬ 
tegration Leaders of the Anglican 
Church (1 7 million) met last week with 
government officials and announced 
plans to integrate their 20 schools Said 
one “It IS our Christian duty" The 
Methodists (2 1 million) have also an¬ 
nounced plans to integrate their four 
schools The powerful Dutch Reformed 
Church (3 5 million) remains strongly 
segregationist, however The churches 
that are moving toward integration have 
won voluble "backing in the more lib¬ 
eral newspapers “For God’s sake leave 
them alone'" trumpeted one, Johannes¬ 
burg’s Sunday Exptess 

Officially the national government 
remained adamantly opposed to any in¬ 
tegration In a statement last week it 


BLACK STUDENT AT NEWLY INTEGRATED SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG 



warned “Contmual disregard for the 
law will have serious consequences. Thejl > 
government cannot allow oiganiations, 
whoever they are, to take the law mto 
their own hands ” Unofficially, however, 
the government is leery of taking on the 
Catholic Church, particularly after the 
international uproar about ^e Soweto < 
noting Said one government official 
"We’re a panah as it is We don’t want 
a quarrel with the Pope as well ’’ 

As they edged forward. Catholic of¬ 
ficials could point to one odd jiBtifica- 
tion for integration provided by the gov¬ 
ernment Itself At the same time that 
Cape Administrator Louis Munnik was 
threatening to close two integrated ' 
Cathohc schools last week, he ordered 
two white state schools to accept six 
black students Reason the six hap¬ 
pened to be children of the consul from 
Transkei, one of the black “homelands” , 
to which South Afnca granted indepen- ‘ 
dence but which no other nation rec¬ 
ognizes Foreign black diplomats are ex¬ 
empted from South Africa’s racial 
system, and in view of such exemptions, 
argues Father Scholten, “we should now 
allow our own black people in " 

Sunshine School 

During the 1973-74 Arab oil embar¬ 
go, Virginia’s Fairfax County school 
board decided to build an innovative en¬ 
ergy-saving school Blueprints called for 
a partly solai-powered building, buried 
underground so that the heat generated 
by students, lights and machinery would 
not escape When the board took its plan 
to the federal Energy Reseaich and De¬ 
velopment Administration in seaich of 
a grant, it got nowheie Then a Wash¬ 
ington consultant for Saudi Arabia, who 
had read about the school, asked the 
board if it would be interested m a “pn- 
vate" investment It was. and a $700,000 
grant from Saudi Arabia’s AI Dir lyyah 
Institute followed 

The result Terraset (i e. “set in the 
earth”), one of the nation's first energy- 
conserving schools, which opens this 
month for 990 kindergarten through 
sixth-grade students Built into a hill m 
Resion, the school contams four latge 
“learning circles,” each of which is di¬ 
vided into eight wedge-shaped class¬ 
rooms, plus a “media center.” a gym¬ 
nasium and a cafeteria A layer of soil 
three to five feet thick covers the top 
and three sides A panel structure on 
top of the hill contains 4,900 solar col¬ 
lectors to turn the sun's rays mto heat 
The yearly cost for energy to run Ter- 
raset is a projected $10,000. Convention¬ 
al heating would require about $40,000 

And why are the oil-rich Saudis 
sponsormg an experiment m solar en> 
ergy’’ Because the sun will not only heat 
Terraset in wmter but ur-condition it 
m summer. 




^ris’ New Meccano Machine 


“Ugly, frightful and odious” were 
the words used by Solange d’Herbe? de 
la Tour, president of the French Union 
of Women Architects, to descnbe Par¬ 
is’ newest and most spectacular art mu¬ 
seum Descendants of such modern mas¬ 
ters as Braque and Rouault refused to 
permit then works to be installed there 
Louise Nevelson, Robert Motherwell, 
James Rosenquist and some 40 other 
American artists, collectors and cntics 
boycotted the place to protest against 
France's release of Palestinian Terrorist 
Abu Daoud Other detractors simply 
charged that the computerized temple 
of glass and steel was too expensive 
(about $200 million) And so, amid all 
the scandale beloved of the Parisian art 
world, 3,500 notables were inviied to 
gather this week for the opening of the 
Georges Pompidou National Centei for 
Art and Culture 

France's late President first an¬ 
nounced in 1969 that he would give Pans 
“a landmark of our time " A connois¬ 
seur and collector of art, Pompidou was 
dismayed by Pans' gradual loss of stat¬ 
ure as an ait capital He diearned of a 
building that would be “both a museum 
and a center for creation, where the plas¬ 
tic arts would exist alongside music, cin¬ 
ema. books audio-visual research Its 
creativity would obviously be modern 
and continually changing" The loca¬ 
tion Beaubourg once a bouigcois neigh¬ 
borhood between the Bastille and Les 
Hailes, but for the past century a de¬ 
caying slum Specifically, planners chose 
a five-acre patch of razed ground that 
was being used as a paiking lot, then 
called for an international architectural 
competition 

Urban Machine. To the chagiin of 
some Parisians, the competition was 
won by two foreigners. Italy’s Renzo Pi¬ 
ano and Britain s Richard Rogers In 
the midst of Beaubourg’s crumbling 
brick and mortar, they proceeded to 
construct what they called a “living ui- 
ban machine “ They planned a six-story 
building to be formed literally inside out 
—structural supports on the outside, 
along with a formidable array of ducts, 
gantries, movable mezzanines and color- 
coded pipes for heating, electncity, air 
conditionmg and fire contiol Attached 
to one external facade is a huge esca¬ 
lator with transparent walls, lilustratuig 
Rogers' description of the center as a 
“really easy to understand Meccano ma¬ 
chine ” Inside IS a series of vast lofts, 
each the size of two football fields, di¬ 
vided by movable partitions 

The Beaubourg Center, as it is pop¬ 
ularly known, contains virtually every¬ 
thing that Pompidou imagined The mu¬ 
seum portion is among the world’s 
largest shoelaces for modem art, al¬ 


most twice the size of the Museum of 
Modem Art in New York Theie will 
be a 1-milbon-volume library, one of the 
few in Paris open to the general public, 
complete with language laboratories and 
film and tape-recording resources A 
Center of Industrial C reation will offei 
information on everything from the de¬ 
sign of everyday objects to the modern 
city as an aichaeological site Still m- 
complete is an Institute of Musical 
Acoustical Research and Coordination, 
to be directed by Pierre Boulez There 
are rooftop gardens, a film center child¬ 
care facihties and a restaurant The cen¬ 
ter IS also serving to attract new gal¬ 
leries and shops to the rundown streets 
near by “The whole area is being re¬ 
born, and It's wonderful to see,” says An¬ 
tiques Dealer Didier Rabes 

Theie are many more headaches in 
store for the center's staff of 1.000 and 
for the government The operating bud¬ 
get for Beaubourg's first year has had to 
be cut from a staggenng $26 5 million 
to a staggering $24 million—still moie 
than IS granted all togethei to 30 other 
national museums in France That has 
already curbed some of Beaubouig's 
plans for acquisition and forced a one- 
day-a-week closing The biggest chal¬ 
lenge. though is one stated by Guy 
Metraux, a UNtSCO official who edits 
the review Culiuret "The trouble with 
cultural centers is that no matter what 
you put in them, they all sound alike, 
and they are boring' If that is the fate 
of Pompidou's dream, it would be a pity 






MODERN HYING 


Fashion: Oxygen for an Aging Lady 


In the late 40s there were 20 000 
Today there arc in the whole woild only 
some 3.000 rich and fashionable wom¬ 
en who wear clothes hand-made by the 
23 haute couture houses of Pans To 
evoke their celebrated sighs provoke the 
fashion press and attract the foreign 
manufacturers and department-store 
buyers in search of rip-off grail, a le¬ 
gion of designers buyers cutters seam¬ 
stresses. mtdinettey mannequins and 
pressers labor mightily to pu^Iuce the 
two big shows, foi summer and winter 
Give them credit By deciding to 
celebrate legs or bury them, to glorify 
bosoms oi flatten them, by floating 
women's bodies in capes and drapes 
shawls, cloaks, trains, panels, hoixis. 
furbelows and twiddiybits. the great 
fashion houses emerge, yeat after year 
as masters of trompe 1 oeil Otherwise, 
monitoring these collections would be 
like sitting through Atda foi the 42nd 
time As Mrs Pierre Schlumberger of 
the French oil-rich. noted befoie see¬ 
ing the Saint Laurent collection in the 
laurel-bedecked ballroom of the Crillon, 
“We can't really expect them to keep 
coming up with something new twice 
a year, though that is what we are de¬ 
manding ' What Pans offered last week 
was manic vacillation 

YVES SAINT LAURENT came on with ’ 
a romantic version of his tough-chic 
man-tailoied pantsuits, followed by a 
new rendering of his 1976 peasant- 
Gypsy-Spanish-Russian look This time 
he used delicate Indian prints, floral pat¬ 
terns and filmy mouiselirics —inspired. 

It was said by Rcnoii (who was not ex¬ 
actly inspited by peasants) YSL re¬ 
mained the superstar 

COURR^OES spilled out a whole 
lockei rixim of sweat pants, parkas, ten¬ 
nis dresses, beach clothes and mechan¬ 


ics coveralls In contrast he showed a 
jersey dress that glows in the dark and 
a line of sexy swimsuits their two pieces 
placed vertically not horizontally, and 
held together by thin strings on the sides 
UNGARO, on an Oriental jag. 
splashed landscape prints actoss 
many of his skiits Lxotic evening dress¬ 
es wete model nistic geometiic render¬ 
ings of the kimono, with wide sashes at 
the waist and necklines that sometimes 
slashed to the sash A shrewd departure, 
considering that 20'''i of haute coutwe 
clients nowadays are Japanese 

LANVIN, whose designei Jules 
Ftan^ois Ciahay was one of the 
discoveiers of coittute paysanne has 
citified the look with sleeveless jackets 
over peasant blouses, accordion-pleated 
dresses and brief, embroidered bodices 
above huge skirts 

CARDIN raised hemlines and eye¬ 
brows with his short nymphette line 
-which Le Ftpato termed "adorable’ 
and L Autote dismissed as "a style foi 
perennial Lolitas” Less noticed were 
Cardin's romantically tailored capes, 
blouses and suit jackets, some with 
sleeves cut so wide that they afforded 
tantalizing glimpses of the b^m each 
time the wearer gestuted. or breastured 
Throjgh beautiful fabrics, fine 
workmanship, showmanship and one- 
upmanship. the giande dame of Pans 
fashion survived yet another season As 
Pierre Cardin put it, “We needed to 
insert a little oxygen into haute cou¬ 
ture " Next time around they may need 
plasma 

CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT UNGARO'S 
KIMONO COME-ON, DIOR'S FLORAL FLUTTER, 
LANVIN'S CITIFIED PEASANT, CARDIN'S 
HANDKERCHIEF WAVE, CARDIN'S 
TRANSLUCENT CHIFFON, YVES SAINT 
LAURENT'S SEDUCTIVE SE^THROUaM 




POLICY 

When More Is Not Enough 


Prodded a desire lo placate Lill¬ 
ies and oflset the depressing efTect of this 
wintci sdccpfiee/e IheC’arlei Admin- 
istratum last v,eek unveiled a higgci- 
ihan-expeclcd patkage of stimulus to 
spui the nation s economic giowth The 
progiam presented to Congress calls foi 
pumping $^1 2 billion into the economy 
ovei the next 20 months ihiough a com¬ 
bination of tax cuts, including a one- 
shot S50 tax lebatc for almost eveiy 
Amciican and increased Clovcrnment 
spending lo reduce unemployment The 
plan whKh was estimated to cost $23 
billion to $30 billion w hen it was hist an¬ 
nounced eailiei this month had been 
continuously revised and enlarged al¬ 
most up lo the minute of its piesenta- 
tion The most novel change depending 
on whether they wanted lo increase staff 
or boost spending, businessmen would 
be allowed to choose between a new pay¬ 
roll tax ctedit or a slightly expanded in¬ 
vestment lax credit 

Reaction to the measure was decid¬ 
edly mixed Liberals pia’sed it as the 
first step in getting the economy back 
on track, while businessmen, labor lead¬ 
ers and some economists called the 
package misguided or inadequate At 
week's end Congress seemed piepared 
to expand the progiam even mote, 
against the wishes of the Administia- 
tion Thus the stage could be set foi the 
first open confrontation between the 
new Democratic President and the 
Democratic Congress 

The program would work this way 

1) A SSO check would be mailed for 
each taxpayer, spouse, child and other 

;4itfu2«iMis.«iM*.. .s . 


dependent included on the 1976 income 
tax lelutns Thus a family of four would 
icweive $200 a family of seven, $350 
C hecks would alsiv go to all Social Sc- 
cutity and Railioad Retiiemcni bene¬ 
ficial les and to families tixi pcxn to pay 
taxes if they filed to receive earned-in- 
come credits (tax overpayments that arc 
teiurned) In all the payments would 
total $11 4 billion 

2) Single people who elm no mote 
than $15,0(X) and couples who earn no 
mote than $17,500 would gel a perma¬ 
nent income tax reduction totaling $4 
billion a year 

3) Businessmen who want to hue 
mtiie workers could i educe then corpo¬ 
rate income tax by an amount equal to 
4'f of the Social Security payroll taxes 
they pay, and continue to use the 10'^ in¬ 
vestment tax credit C ompanies w'anting 
to spend heavily for new plant and 
equipment could take a 12'<' investment 
tax ciedit but would have lo forgo the 
Six lal Security credit 

Undei the revised plan, lax cuts 
would supply $13 7 billion of the $15 5 
billion stimulus to be applied m 1977 
7 he C/overninent also plans to increase 
spending by $ I 7 billion to out more peo¬ 
ple to work Because the rebate is a one¬ 
time Item, the components of the pio- 
gram shift in 1978, with tax cuts 
accounting foi a stimulus of $8 billion 
and job-creatmg programs S7 6 billion 

The most sharply debated aspect of 
the piogram is whether a rebate will in¬ 
crease demand enough to boost the 
economy substantially C ritics contend 
that It will require a big permanent re¬ 



duction in individual income taxes, not 
a mere $50 pet person to peisuade con¬ 
sumers to buy hig-ticket items such as 
major household appliances, cars and 
houses Government economists insist 
that the rebates should be enough to 
boost demand, lift pnxluciion and put 
moie people lo woik Moreover the re¬ 
bate has the advantage of being tem¬ 
porary and the Administiation has no 
intention of peimanenlly losing cuiient 
tax revenue that could later be used for 
new social programs 

Wrong-Headad. Labor's demand 
that more Government spending and 
less tax cutting be chosen as the wav to 
cieate jobs is also wtong-headed ac¬ 
cording to the While House Because of 
long start-up times for many projects 
the Government could not spend the 
money fast enough to be of much im¬ 
mediate help in creating new jobs Moie- 
Over the stimulus would enter the econ¬ 
omy a year oi two from now, when it 
could be inflationary The Admimsiia- 
tion did tiy lo mollify business ciuils 
who had complained that the original 
program offcied no incentive for more 
investment, but its attempt failed busi¬ 
nessmen protest that a 12''? credit is sim¬ 
ply not big enough 

None of the criticism has been lost 
on congressional leaders who are seri¬ 
ously considciing adding moie stimulus 
than the Administration wants, proba¬ 
bly in the form of fatter outlays for pub¬ 
lic woiks and revenue sharing for states 
and cities The key question is how much 
more Congress can increase the pro¬ 
gram without risking a Carter veto 
Though the Administiation refuses to 
set any numerical limit, Charles I 
SchulUe, chairman of, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, warns that the 
more Congress .Adds- the more likely a 
veto becomes 
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A Starring Role for the CEA? 


When the economy turned sour. Lyn¬ 
don Johnson could blame the war m Viet 
Nam Nixon and Fotd could say it was 
the 4rab ml embargo Jimmy Carter will 
only be able to blame Charlie Schultze 

Like most Washington wisecracks, 
that new one contains an element of 
truth m the early days of the Carter Ad* 
ministration, Charles L Schultze, the 
newly appointed chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers, has indeed 
emerged as its most important economic 
pohcymaker His clout was evident in 
the revised program to stimulate the 
economy that the Administration pre¬ 
sented last week As the changes were 
worked out, it was usually Schultze, dart¬ 
ing m and out of the Oval Office, who ex¬ 
plained and justified the revisions to 
Carter The idea of giving businessmen 
a choice of a larger investment tax cred¬ 
it or a credit tied to the payroll taxes 
they pay was all Schultze s Although 
his seat at Cabinet meetings is against 
the wall rather than at the table, 
Schultze's words at the early gathenngs 
have earned more weight than those of 
many department Secretaries 

What Schultze s early prominence 
seems to indicate is that the CEA, an 
agency that had its share of reversals, 
will be a miyor force in the manage¬ 
ment of the nation's economy That idea 
was reinforced last week when the Sen¬ 
ate held confirmation hearings on the 
two other men who will serve with 
Schultze on the council They are Lyle 
Gramley, SO. who comes to the CEA from 
twelve years at the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Yale Professor William 
Nordhaus, 35 The three should make 
a compatible team Philosophically 
Gramlev and Nordhaus, like Schultze 
can be expected to argue for vigorous 
federal action to combat high unemploy¬ 
ment Personally they also ought to get 
along well with the boss inasmuch as 
all three share a passion for outdoor 
sports Schultze for backpacking in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, the aristocratic 
Gramley for polo and fox hunting, 
Nordhaus for cross-countrv skiing 

Boss's Shadow. Gramley. who 
taught economics at the University of 
Maryland while Schultze was also on the 
faculty, describes himself as a “middle of 
the road, pragmatic, liberal economist" 
Despite his years at the Federal Reserve, 
he says “I am definitely not a monetarist 
lone who places prime importance on 
money supply] The growth rate of the 
money supply is not the begmmng and 
end of economics " He is regarded as one 
of Washington's best at economic fore¬ 
casting, a field be will specialize in at the 
CLA Nordhaus, bearded and bespecta¬ 
cled. calls himself “an economic theonst 
rather than an ideological economist 
—conservative on some issues, moderate 
on some and radical on others'' He is an 
expert on the economics of energy, anti 


will devote much of hts tune at the CEA 
to mtemational, energy and enviroii/ 
ment issues. 

Though Schultze has promised the 
new members that the council will work 
as a team, there is a possibility that 
Gramley and Nordhaus will be lost m 
the boss's shadow Schultze. a Keynesian 
economist who was Lyndon Johnson's 
Budget Director and later turned out a 
widely read series of critiques on the 
budget for the Brookings InstituUon, 
knows his way around Washington as 
well as anyone else m the Admimstra- 
tion Also, though he and Carter knew 
each other only shghtly before the cam¬ 
paign, he has developed a remarkable 
rapport with the President Economists 
who have attended meetings with both 
say they have rarely seen two men take 
to each other so instantly and complete¬ 
ly Says Joseph Pechman. a member of ^ 
Time’s Board of Economists "There is 
this chemistry The President listens 
more intently when Charlie talks and 
seems to understand immediately ’’ 

Lowest Point. Schultze will need 
his rapport to maintain a gnp on pol¬ 
icy Over the years, the CIA’s power has 
fluctuated wildly according to the per¬ 
formance of Its chief and his relation¬ 
ship with the President Chairman Lu>n 
Keyserling so angered Congress by his 
partisan support of Truman Adminis¬ 
tration policies that President Eisen- 
howei let Congress pul the council out 
of business briefly in 1953 Waller Hel 
ler played a dominant role in shaping 
the economic policies of the Kennedy 
and early Johnson Administrations, but 
President Nixon listened far mote to his 
Treasury Secretaries, George Shultz and 
lohn Connally, than to his cea chair¬ 
men The council reached its lowest 
point under Herbert Stem, who not only 
was overshadowed by Shultz in policy¬ 
making but also defended Administra¬ 
tion polio so incessantly as to arouse 
suspicion that politics was warping his 
professional judgment Alan Green¬ 
span* restored the cea’s professional re¬ 
spectability largely by staying out of the 
public eye and talking primarily to Pres¬ 
ident Ford—a course Schultze seems 
most unhkely to follow 

One of Schultze’s problems is that 
the cea is among Washington's small¬ 
est bureaucracies its staif numbers only 
about 45, including 25 economists The 
result, says Washington Econonust 
Gary Fromm, is that “the CEA cannot 
anticipate problems and prepare long- 
range analysis Without a bigger staff. 

It has to shoot from the hip ’’ Fromm 
has recommended doubting the staff, 
and Schultze has promised to consider 
the idea At his present pace, it is dif¬ 
ficult to forecast when he will have the 
time 

*A member, with former cea Chairmen Hel¬ 
ler and Ardiur Okun, of TIME’* Board of 
Eoonomlita 




EASTERN CHAIRMAN FRANK BORMAN AT THE CONTROLS OF l-IOI I JET 


AIRLINES 

‘Moon Man’ Turns Eastern Around 


If past patterns hold. Dr Julio Ser- 
tano and several of his colleagues on 
Eastern An Lines 80-member medical 
staff will drop their stethoscopes over 
Washington's Birthday and help unload 
baggage at the airports in Miami and 
Lort Lauderdale &rrano, 43. pitched 
in last July 4, Thanksgiving and Christ¬ 
mas as Eastern struggled with holiday 
crowds Says he “I didn t think I would 
be handling baggage But these are dif¬ 
ficult times and you have to adapt to 
circumstances ” 

The biggest circumstance to which 
Serrano and othei Eastern employees 
are adapting is Frank Borman, the line's 
chairman jin little more than a year as 
chief executive, Borman has accom¬ 
plished a remarkable tum-around In 
1975 Eastern lost nearly $50 million, last 
week It announced that 1976 profits hit 
a record $46 2 million One reason the 
Relentless dnve of Borman, a former 
’Apollo astronaut, to cut costs and un- 
prove service 

So far, Borman has slashed 3,000 
people from Eastern's payroll, including 
26 VK» presidents He has moved the air¬ 
line's brass from Manhattan's Rockefel¬ 
ler Center to barradts-bke quarters in 


Miami, the centei of lasle*inc opera¬ 
tions, and banned alcohol at lunchtime 
and the use of limousines Roughly 400 
staff people are on ‘ voluntary' stand¬ 
by during holidays to lug baggage off 
Easteins planes when heavy traffic 
builds up the load Says Borman, reveit- 
ing to NASA-type language “Everyone 
whose mission is not critical to the peak 
period goes out to help 

The 48-year-old Boiman sets a pei- 
sonal example by neither smoking noi 
drinking and by diiving a 1969 Cama- 
ro He has loaded baggage himself on 
at least thtee tKcasions He has also tak¬ 
en on the role of pitchman, appearing 
personally in Eastern s ads to stiess the 
line s concern for passengeis 

Boi man's most striking accomplish¬ 
ment was talking unions into accepting 
a wage frec/e foi all of 1976 That 
saved $32 million—a hefty portion of 
the line's pioftt In return, employees 
got a delayed hika of at least last 
month, as well as the chance to join a 
profit-sharing plan Last year Boiman 
proposed a ' variable earnings pro¬ 
gram" under which employees could 
make up to 103 591 of their normal 
wages tf profits warranted, but as little 



BORMAN IN EASTERN AO 
A relentless dnve 

as 96 S^'i if the year was bad Boiman 
views the plan, not yet accepted by the 
unions, as necessaiy to break 'the 
almost blind acceptance that annual 
raises aie expected regardless of com¬ 
pany performance " 

Eastern was not alone m its turn¬ 
around last ycai Profits of the eleven 
US trunk carriers foi 1976 at e estimat¬ 
ed to be about $330 million, a diamatic 
reversal from group losses of $97 mil¬ 
lion in the recession yeai of 1975 Traf- 
tic gams— lO'v fot the mdustiy—were 
one reason fare increases allowed by 
the Civil Acionautics Board heljicd too, 
a further 2‘^< inctetise will go into effect 
this month But Boiman views last yeai 
as only a respite ' The mdustiy has not 
rctuined to health " he says We had a 
good year, but that's like saying that a 
man with a long-term illness got out of 
bed for a day 

Boy Scout Morality. Boiman is the 
second famous aviator to head Eastern 
the fiist was Woild Wai 1 Ace Lddie 
Rickcnbacker Nonetheless Bormans 
astronaut fame was initially a disadvan¬ 
tage When he began working as a con¬ 
sultant to Eastern some colleagues 
dubbed him “the moon man" and dis¬ 
trusted his puiely militaiy backgiound 
His impeccable Boy Scout moiality and 
icputed humoilevsness also put off some 
fellow executives 

But Boi man's hard-driving ap¬ 
proach eventually made him a vice pies- 
ident then president and finally chair¬ 
man Now he IS addtessmg himself to 
the great feai among industry analysis 
that U S ail lines will not have enough 
money to leplace then planes as exist¬ 
ing fleets age Borman has an idea foi 
that too Eastern has petitioned the Cov¬ 
et nment for permission to huddle with 
other airlines to woi k out the design of 
an economical jetliner foi the 1980s 
Othc' lines aie cool to t|ie idea but it is 
an example of the fpesh tf^nkmg that 
Borman is brmguy|jjfo>a4-4M|ustry that 
needs some 


LAtOR 

A Close Horse Race in the Mines 


When the United Mine Workers 
elected Arnold Miller piesident five 
years ago. ousting autociatic Boss Tony 
Boyle, the rank and file thought they 
had inauguiated an era of reform and 
tranquillity lot their battered union 
They could not have been more mis¬ 
taken After a biief period of harmony, 
hostilities resumed They have not 
ceased Now they threaten to topple 
Miller and ignite a potentially crippling 
nationwide coal strike next winter 
The cause of this latest rumble is 
the U M W s presidential election, 
which IS scheduled for June In a three- 
way campaign that is already getting 
heated. Miller is running for re-election 
against Union Secietary-Treasurer Har¬ 
ry Patrick and U M W International 
^rd Member Lee Rov Patterson Pat¬ 
rick 46, a voluble ficiy fourth-genei- 
ation miner from Monongah, W Va 
ran with Miller on the reform ticket in 
1972 and represents the progiessive 
wing of the union Though he came to of¬ 
fice without bixikkeepmg expeiience or 
a high school education he is credited 
with putting the U M W's ledgers in Ol¬ 
der after yeais of abuse undei Boyle Pat¬ 
terson, 4.1 IS a giaying stocky union in- 
fighter from Madisonville Ky who 
campaigned fot Boyle in the last elec¬ 
tion and continues to praise his admin¬ 
istration Boyle who has been seiving 
out a life sentence for conspiring to mur¬ 
der U M W Reformer Joseph (“Jock ’) 


Yablonski, last week was granted a new 
trial by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
on the grounds that crucial defense tes¬ 
timony was not allowed during his 1974 
trial No one knows yet just how this de¬ 
velopment will affect the election, but it 
can hardly hurt the Boyle partisans, 
who, along with U M W conservatives, 
aie backing Patterson 

Despite their ideological diffeiences, 
Patrick and Patterson share one senti¬ 
ment contempt foi the way Miller has 
run the 2S0,000-member union Miller 
IS the issue in the election 

Office Door. “The man is incapable 
of administering the affairs of the 
U M W. ’ says Patterson Patrick calls 
his former ally “a disaster as piesident ” 
Tor evidence, they point to his inabil¬ 
ity to control disorderly meetings of 
the U M W s 21-member intci national 
board Miller's habit of spending long 
weekends in Charleston, W Vu, near 
his home, and his failure to check the 
rash of wildcat coal strikes that have 
plagued the industry during his tenure, 
including last summer’s prolonged walk¬ 
out that idled mure than 90.000 mincis 
Patrick also accuses Millet of a more 
unpardonable sin Arnold has betrayed 
the movement for democracy in the 
union," says Patrick ‘ He's behaving 
like a dictator' Millei has lecently 
shown a diaconian side abruptly dis¬ 
missing seveial top aides, beefing up sc- 
cuiity at the union's Washington head- 


ius Caesar had his Brutts,” he says, “but 
I’ve got about a hundred Brutuses. The 
problems I have are not with the mem¬ 
bership, It’s with the elected officials and 
the staff “ Miller explains, with some jus¬ 
tice. that almost from the day he 
elected, opponents have tried to under¬ 
mine his administration First, he says, 
It was the obstructionist international 
board, then the opposition of U M W 
Vice President Mike Trbovich. who has 
been forced out of the fray by his own 
overheated charges about Communists 
in the Miller administration Miller, 33, 
who has lungs ravaged by black-lung 
disease and a face scarred from World 
War 11 wounds, insists that he delivered 
on U M W democracy with a new umon 
constitution, rank-and-file veto power 
over contracts and a fat, three-year 5471 
wage-and-benefit increase negotiated in 
the last contract 

Miller IS the favorite in the race, 
though not by a wide margin Patrick is 
a charismatic speaker who will attract^ 
a large numbei of young miners disen' 
chanted with Millet's leadership Pat¬ 
terson will pick up the sizable bloc (bet- 
tei than 40''r ol the vote in 1972) that 
supported Boyle What worries union 
progressives is the possibility of a split 
vote between Miller and Patrick that 
would give the election to Patterson 
‘That will return us to the dark ages " 
says one Patrick supporter 

The winnei s first job will be to ne¬ 
gotiate a new contract with the coal in- 
dustiy The piescnt one expires in De¬ 
cember, and no one is sanguine abisut 
the prospects foi a peaceful settlement 
C ampaign rhetoric will inflate demands 


quarters and insisting that everyone, 
including Patiick. clear alt tiavel with 
him When one of Miller's secretaries 
was suspected of pi'litical plotting with 
Patrick, thb dooi to hei office was le- 
moved (It has since been restored ) 
Millei offers a spirited defense ‘ Jul- 


in a union already talking up a 25'v 
wage increase foi the fust yeai alone 
■ We’ve nevei gotten anything without 
a stiike ’ says Patiick ' I don’t see any 
way to avoid one this veai ’’ 11 that is 
so. the nation will get an unpleasant 
C'hiistmas present from the coal fields 
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UMW PRESIDENTMIIUR 


PATRICK (LEFT), WITH SUPPORTERS, ANNOUNCINO CANDIDACY IN WEST VIROINIA 


Campaign rhetoric, mfiated damantk and perhaps an unpleasant Christmas present frotn the coal fields. 




CUITIVATINO HflPS IN THAI AREA OF INDIA'S UHAR PRADESH STATE 


INDIA 

^The Elephant Turns Frisky 


Indian Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi startled the world last month by re¬ 
laxing the non lule she had maintained 
undei a state of emergency declared in 
mid-1975 she ended piess censorship 
freed political piisoners and scheduled 
parliamentary elections for next month 
Whatevei her political motives, her tim¬ 
ing in one respect was sound The In¬ 
dian economy described by a (j S e\- 
peit as 'a great lumbering elephant" 
has tuined so fiisk> that Mis Ctandhi 
need have no fear of ihc economy be¬ 
coming an issue in a tree election As 
she said in announcing the vote, ’ Any¬ 
one can see that today the nation is more 
healthy efhcient and dynamic than it 
has been fot a long time 

That IS more than campaign otato- 
ry Indian industrial production in 1976 
rose about I IT over the pievious year 
Lxports are at record levels Foreign ex¬ 
change reserves have mounted so high 
- -three times their level of just ovei a 
yeai ago—as to embarrass Indian dip¬ 
lomats who continue to ask internation¬ 
al lending agencies for aid The infla¬ 
tion rate, which hit 26T in 1974. has 
been tamed For a while in late 1975 
and early 1976. India was one of the 
few countries where prices, on average, 
went down, they are rising again now 
at an estimated—and manageable—90, 
a year Most important more food is 
available for India's masses—although 
the m^onty will have to wan until the 
new prosperity trickles down to them be¬ 
fore they can afford to buy much of tt 
For the first time since it won indepen¬ 
dence from Britain three decades ago, 
India last year made no new deals for 
|l imported foodstuffs A record harvest of 
^ 118 million metric tons of food grains 
—mainly wheat and rice—has over¬ 
flowed government granaiies and is 
piled in the fields in polyethylene bags 
Not all of this prospenty is the gov¬ 
ernment’s doing. The nse in food pro¬ 
duction is primiMt} tiie result of sheer 


luck two seasons in a row of magnificent 
monswns At least pan ofthe gains can 
be attributed to draconian but pragmatic 
policies that Mrs Gandhi adopted while 
dcmociatic liberties were suspended 
The state of emergency was indeed part¬ 
ly proclaimed because opponents would 
not let the Prime Minister forget that hei 
1971 election slogan —an lnd ro pov- 
tRIY— had been turned into a mockery 
by the war with Pakistan the absorption 
of 10 million letugces ftom Bangladesh 
two successive diought years and the oil- 
pnee boosts of 1971-74 

Freed from the necessity of wooing 
voteis or answering opponents, Mrs 
Gandhi was able to sidestep her social¬ 
istic promises of welfaic programs and 
land reform To contain inflation the 
government in effect banned stiikes and 
tequued employeis to withhold and de¬ 
posit in banks money awarded to work¬ 
ers in wage incie.ises Production quo¬ 
tas on private industry were lifted 
(Businesses had not been allowed to pro¬ 
duce as much as they could out of so¬ 
cialistic concein that then owners might 
get too rich I The dominant state-owned 
sector of industry which deals in such 
key goods as steel coal and iron oie. 
was enabled to cut through the red tape 
that has strangled its giowth 

Birth Control. The government also 
set out to abolish the illegal ' parallel 
economy' that had flout ished alongside 
the official one About 1,300 smugglers 
were thrown in jail Mrs Gandhi on 
the other hand, declared an amnesty 
from criminal charges for people who 
had failed to pay sufficient taxes—of¬ 
ten on wealth accumulated from unde¬ 
clared remittances sent home by Indi¬ 
ans living abroad—provided they 
declated thetr holdings and paid taxes 
and a penalty on them Large sums that 
would otherwise have been spent on 
such luxury items as cats and air con¬ 
ditioners flowed into the treasury, add¬ 
ing to foreigm exchange reserves that can 
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be devoted to more mundane but need¬ 
ed imports 

Many problems remain Bad weath¬ 
er over the next few years could wipe 
out food-production gains Businessmen 
generally support Mrs Gandhis pro¬ 
grams but complain that investment is 
restricted by monetary and credit ton- 
tiols imposed u> hold down inflation 

Vasily more important, the popula¬ 
tion keeps growing The government is 
pushing birth control programs 6 mil¬ 
lion people underwent vasectomies or 
Uibcctomies in six months last yeai 
Nonetheless, population growth aveiag- 
cs 2 3T a yeai That means that India 
each year must feed clothe and house 
an additional 14 million people, more 
than the entire population of Australia 
Consequently the economic growth 
rate, which is projected at 4 4T a yeai, 
and the rises in foiHi output are less im- 
piessive than they would seem to a 
'Vesternei Some 40T of the counto's 
620 millton jicople are still poor even 
by Indian standards the Indian govetn- 
ment sets the povertv line at an income 
oi" $8 per person pei month 

Still the government is piessing 
ahead with expansion progiams Cnde' 
the newest five-year plan, approved in 
.September India w'lll allot $22 billion 
in public money to increase pioduclion 
in "coic" industries including oil and 
fertilizers Liberalization of import con¬ 
trols IS bunging in raw materials for ex¬ 
port industries and supplies of scaice 
commodities such as cotton and cOok 
ing oil And. assuming het Congiess 
Party wins the March elections— which 
It almost surely will—Mrs Gandhi will 
have to deal with an unaccustomed 
problem of plenty, how to<distnbute sur¬ 
plus food before it rots fa tlie fields 
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Really Socking It to Women 


Thetwofnends Kith recently jilted, 
wanted some revenge on women Ski Ad¬ 
vertising Executive Loren Miles. 21 and 
Photographer Todd Gray. 22, produced 
a spectacularly successful ad last fall for 
a Los Angeles pants company named 
Cheeks—a picture of a woman shrieking 
while a man paodles hei Checks Says 
Miles VVe decided to develop a cam¬ 
paign men could leally identify w ith We 
really wanted to give it to women " 
However befuddled by misogyny. 
Miles and Gray arc not alone ITespite 
the nse of feminism--or perhaps be¬ 
cause of It—images of women bemg 
physically abused aie liecoming incieas- 
ingly common In lecoid-alhum photos 
fashion and men's magazine layouts 
and even a few department-stoie 
windows and billboards women aic 
show'n bound, gagged beaten, whipped, 
chained or as victims of murder or gang 
rape Says Zd\ a Los Angeles photog¬ 
rapher who has shot photos of women 
mutilating themselves "S and M has 
been a trend in the arts lot a while It is 
just becoming a commercial trend ' 

Why the kinky images'’ Some think 
It IS nothing more than a scream foi at¬ 
tention from photographers and editors 
who find their audiences increasingly 
diflieult tc shock Alex Libeiman, ed- 
itoiial diiectoi of Cond^ Nast publica¬ 
tions considers it just an experiment 
with something new, a trend a moment 
ol spice ” Feminists take a darker view 
‘ Men arc feeling guilty and sexually 
threatened ” says Cambridge Mass, 
lea her Jean Kilbourne who lectures 
on the infiiKnce of the communications 
industry “The image of the abused 
woman is a logical extension of putting 


the uppity woman in het place' Many 
psychiatrists agtee that the trend reflects 
the emotional pioblems of males Says 
Manhattan Psychoanalyst Lawrence 
Hatteter ‘ Men s angry and hostile and 
impotent feelings aie surfacing in all 
these ways because men don t know 
w here to go w ich these feelings 

In June, Atlantic Records put up a 
billboard on Sunset Strip to push the 
Rolling Stones album Bla(k and Blue 
It showed a bound woman saying “I'm 
‘Black and Slue’ from the Rolling Stones 
— and I love it' A new organization, 
called Women Against Violence Against 
Women (wavaw), protested to Atlan¬ 
tic, which look down the billboard Now 
WAVAW IS demanding that Atlantic 
Warnci Brothers and Llektra clean up 
their album covers, but the companies 
are stonewalling Says Warner Bros 
Publicity Director Bob Merlis ' If a 
gioup wants a goiilla on the cover, they 
get a gorilla on the cover, unless it’s il¬ 
legal 01 there's a marketing reason why 
goiillas aien't a good idea ' 

Kings of Kink, wavaw has asked 
record-buyers to boycott the three com¬ 
panies But so far the tactic has had lit¬ 
tle impact In fact, lecord shops may be 
on the way toward luring browsers away 
from dirty-book shops Some current al¬ 
bums Wdd Angel by Nelson Slaiei (girl 
wearing a chain gag). Bloodstone s Do 
You Wanna Do a Thing? (gang-rape 
scene). Pure Food and Drug Act’s Choice 
Cun (woman's bare buttocks stamped 
with the album title) A group called the 
Ohio Players has illustrated a senes of 
albums with sadistic photos Among 
them a woman chained, a woman be¬ 
ing hanged, and a woman hugging ^ 



COVER OF OHIO PLAYERS' ALBUM, PUASWe 
"A moment of spice " 

man with one hand while stabbing him 
to death with the other 

Fashion magazines are not far be¬ 
hind the recording world Now that nu¬ 
dity, sexual fondling and lesbianism aie 
frequently shown in illustrating fash¬ 
ions, photographers have turned to 
themes of sexual violence Says German- 
born Chris von Wangenheim, 34, a New 
York City fashion photographer “The 
violence is in the culture, so why 
shouldn't It be in our pictures'*' 

The big breakthiough in fashion 
misogyny displays was Photographer 
Helmut Newton’s spread in tne May 
1915 yogue (“The Story of Ohhh ”), 
which mcluded shots of a woman winc¬ 
ing in pain as a man bit her left ear. 
and another of a man ramming a hand 
into a woman s breast Newton, who is 
regarded as one of the fashion world's 
most elegant photographers—^and also 
one of its kings of kink—has smc,e 
turned out a series of pictures showmg 
women as killers and victims Perhaps 
the most shocking showed a woman's 
head bemg forced into a toilet bowl. 

Newton's forays into S and M have 
been matched by some of Photographer 
Guy Bourdin’s recent editorial layouts 
in French Vogue Hts pictures have 
shown a woman being assaulted m a 
bathtub, a young girl shooting a man, 
and a man in a dinner jacket caressmg 
the hand of a nude woman who has just 
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been strangled with a telephone cord 
Somewhat more subtle is Chns von 
Wangenheim’s cover photo foi Italian 
yogue an elegant shot of a woman wear¬ 
ing a styli/ed S and M harness 

A year ago American k'oyHc pub¬ 
lished a mysterious twelve-page spicad 
of photographs by Richard Avcdon 
showmg a man alternately caressing and 
menacing a female model At the dia- 
matic peak of the sequence the man 
smashes the woman across the face 
Whafs more, she seems to enjoy it on 
the next page she is shown nudging him 
affectionately Rochelle Udell aitdiiec- 
tor of Vogue justifies this kind of brutal 
eroticism on the ground that years ago 
manncquuis were clothes hangers Now 
women wearmg those clothes are 
t touched by life So we use some situ- 
' ational photography—the mysterious 
and the dangerous, things that are to¬ 
tally reflective of the culture " 

Even fashion pictures of strong 
women seem designed to play on the 
fears of misogynist men A Von Wan- 
genheim photo in the current Vogue has 
a vagina dentata theme a vicious dog 
faces the camera, with bared teeth di¬ 
rectly in front of a woman's crotch 
Doesn't the picture seem lO say that 
women are sexual killers'^ "Well,' ra¬ 
tionalizes Von Wangenheim, “it works 
better that way ” 

flattered Vlfoman. Store windows 
also reflect the kinky trend In Cam¬ 
bridge the Camel’s Hump boutique dis¬ 
played a dead woman, blood running 
itrom her mouth, tumbhng out of a gar- 
lage can Men’s shoes (“We’d Kill Foi 
These") were placed on her head and 
neck Last fall, a Bonwit Tellei window 
in Boston featured a woman dragging a 
female body wrapped m a rug 

However degrading, these images 
apparently sell merchandtse. Cheeks 


sales for the final quartei were up 500"£ 
over the previous year, and the Camel s 
Hump display increased sales by 2S‘’l 
The John Anthony jumpsuit worn by 
the battered woman in Avcdon's Vogue 
pictures sold beautifully ' according to 
a company spokeswoman 'There was 
a lot of gixid reaction,’ she said “so busi¬ 
ness-wise it was very suv,cevsful ’ 

Why docs mistieatment of women 
stimulate sales in a predominantly fe 
male market’' Some scholars think that 
fantasies of abuse appeal to many wom¬ 
en A 1974 survey indicates that per¬ 
haps half of Aniei ican women have sex¬ 
ual fantasies of being overpowered by 
men and forced to sunender And some 
analysts report that strong, independent 
women often produce masochistic fan¬ 
tasies as a compensation for succeeding 
in a man’s woild There has been a 
great rise, in women s sexual fantasies, 
of perceiving themselves as victimized,’’ 
says Psychiatrist Ruth Tiffany Barn- 
house “If you pursue your independence 
in an antagonistic way you will make 
up for It in your fantasies ’ 

Anothei explanation is that the ads 
draw^attention, but that women intei- 
pret them innocently The Vogue spread 
drew only 35 letters, pto and con Says 
Managing Editor Kate Lloyd “The pic¬ 
tures lemindcd me of when 1 was 16 
years old and indulged in hoiseplay with 
fellas That's why it surprises me that 
people would read into it real harm ’’ 
Images of abused women may soon 
be balanced by images of abused men 
Loren Miles, creator of the Cheeks ad 
has noticed that tne company’s wom¬ 
en’s slacks are selling faster than its 
men's slacks Perhaps in an attempt to 
cash in on male masochistic feelings he 
IS planning a new campaign sbowuig 
women abusbg men Says Miles "Wc 
haven’t quite worked it out yet, but the 


GUY SOURDIN'S BATHTUS ASSAULT (LEFT) B 
COVER OF ITAUAN VOOVl 

woman might be slapping the guy or 
throwing a cocktail in his face I don't 
thmk women deserve to be beaten any 
moie than men 

The Hite of Sexuality 

A sex quiz foi men "Would you like 
to change sex in any way ’’ Have you 
ever had something you would describe 
as an ‘emotional orgasm ’ ' ‘ EX) you feel 
that sex is in any way political' 

Readers of the bestselling ne Hue 
Report (Timf, Oct 25) will have little 
trouble lecogmzing the muzzy style of 
those unfocused queries Author Shere 
Hite buoyed by a mote than 5300,000 
advance from het publisheis is follow¬ 
ing up her study ot female sexuality with 
a suivey of male attitudes towatd sex 
She has sent out 45.000 questionnaires, 
most of them through men s univeisitv 
and lihciation gioups, churches and 
pop-psychology centeis and plans to 
send out 100 000 more copies 

The b<x)k will be ‘ a kind of giant 
‘la-' session on papei according to the 
questionnaite s intioduction Hite insists 
that her oiiginal intention was self-ed¬ 
ucation Says she “1 thought maybe 1 
was full of misconceptions about male 
sexuality so 1 just distnbuted the ques¬ 
tionnaire with that in mind But when 
she began to leatizc that the male sui¬ 
vey would make a bixik in itself, she 
added leally impoitani ’ questions f or 
example she wondeied ‘ Are men real¬ 
ly aroused after oigasm or could they 
not care less ’ Mite s way of phrasing i' 
part of the problem She had to revise 
hei questionnaires for Hie Hite Report 
three times The male version has al¬ 
ready been reworked once 
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Pope Paul to Women: Keep Out 


Now that many of the major Prot¬ 
estant churches accept women as min¬ 
isters, expectations have been aroused 
that the Roman Catholic Church might 
also abandon its tradition of an exclu¬ 
sively male priesthood Pope Paul VI 
chilled those hopes in 1975 when he de¬ 
clared that such a change would not be 
‘in accoi dance with God's plan foi his 
church" Nonetheless, delegations of 
U S Catholic priests nuns and laity 
meeting in Detroit last Octobei ap¬ 
pealed publicly for the ordination of 
women priests Last week the Vatican 
formalb declared that no matter what 
otlici churches may do the Roman 
Catholic Church "does not consider her¬ 
self authorized to admit women to 
priestly oidination " The decision will 
endure through Paul's lifetime and prob¬ 
ably for years beyond 

Christ a Man. The decision came 
in the fotm of a papally endorsed 18- 
page decree issued by the Sacied Con¬ 
gregation foi the Doctrine of the Faith * 
In arguing for its view the Vatican em¬ 
phasized that Christ ‘ was and remains 
a man " It placed even more emphasis 
on Christ s decision not to call any wom¬ 
an, not even the Virgin Mary asanapos¬ 
tle, and on the church s ' unbioken tra¬ 
dition" of male priests cvet since 
Declaring that priests must have a nai- 
iral lesemblance to Christ it said that 
with a woman celebrating the Mass it 
would be difficult to sec in the ministei 
the image of Christ 

Though the document cited Scrip¬ 
ture It lelied more heavily on tradition, 
perhaps because the Vatican's own Bib¬ 
lical Commission concluded last spring 
that nothing in the Bible specifically for- 
Dids women priests 1 he new decree ac- 
knowlcdged that female ordination icp- 
lesented 'an ecumenical pioblem" that 
would perhaps cause pain It insisted 
that Its rejection of women as priests 
would help in deepening undeistanding 
of the lespective roles of men and of 
women ' There was no question of 
equality involved, it said, because 
pnesthCHxi does not foim part of the 
rights of the individual' but derives from 
"the mystery of Christ and the church " 
The decision was indeed a blow to 
Catholic ecumenists Said one top mem¬ 
ber of the Vatican's Secretariat for 
Christian Unity ' It was a pity that the 
congregation did not see fit to consult 
us In future discussions with Anglicans, 
a lot will depend upon the nature of the 
arguments used It will certainly hinder 
mutual recognition of ministers " Wom¬ 
en activists were even mure upset Said 

'The VBtican's dovlnnal office headed by t ran- 
joCardmatSeper and governed bya board of elev¬ 
en powerful Lonservatives including two Amei- 
lean Cardinals John 1 Wright and John J Krol 


Sister Margaret Ellen Traxlerofthe Na¬ 
tional Coalition of American Nuns 
“These men in the Vatican, operating 
out of a wholly male environment, are 
totally out of communication with the 
world of reality While 1 forgive them. I 
am dismayed' 

A missionary priest to Asia, current¬ 
ly in Rome, ciiticized the reasoning that 
pnests must be men because Christ 
chose only male apostles If so, he said, 
* the priesthood should be open only to 
fishermen and Jews’ The shortage of 
missionaty pt tests, accoi ding to Amer- 
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POPE PAUL SPEAKING AT MASS 
"Open fo fishermen and Jews " 


lean Moral Theologian Francis X Mur¬ 
phy, IS one element that may eventu¬ 
ally change Vatican thinking Says he 
‘ Women will he ordained when there 
IS necessity foi it. as there is in the Third 
World You can’t have the church with¬ 
out the Eucharist' 

The Vatican, however, left only one 
door slightly njar An official commen¬ 
tary on last week's decree noted that 
long ago women were permitted to be 
deaconesses, which some argue might 
constitute a precedent for “sacramental 
ordination ” After raising the question 
of deaconesses, however, the Vatican of¬ 
fice left it “for the future.” 
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Krusty Kay Tightens Her Grip 


Katharine Graham resents being la- 
beltd the most powerful woman in pub¬ 
lishing That's a sexist term, and I real¬ 
ly dislike It,' she says Still, what else ts 
there to call her’’ As chairman and prin¬ 
cipal owner of the Washington Post Co, 
she controls a $370 million communi¬ 
cations empire that includes the Wash¬ 
ington Post (tee following story), the 
Trenton Tmes Newsweek, five broad¬ 
cast stations and of a paper mill 
The crowned heads of journalism and 
Government gather at her Georgetown 
home weekend invitations to her Mai- 



CHAIRMAN GRAHAM AT TH{ POST 
An ex-cop in the wings 

shall. Vd, farm die almost as piized as 
summonses to C amp David and in a lie- 
gi udging accolade Women s Wear 
Daily now refers to her as Kiusty Kay 

Lately the most powerful woman in 
publishing has taken a few steps to en¬ 
hance that title She has consolidated 
her control of the Post C o b> forcing 
out President Larry H Isiael. 57 and 
asking the company's directors to com¬ 
bine the position with her own Graham, 
59 IS also seeking to accjuire another 
maga/inc She lost out to Australian Ru- 
peit Murdoch in bidding last month for 
Nem i oik (Tim cover. Jan 17), but she 
IS now trying to buy The New Yorker 
that genteel and profitable weekly Said 
a Post Co tnsidei "It depends on when 
they want to 1 7ll ‘ 

Isiael, a Graham executive since he 
left the presidency of Gioup W stations 


in 1968. IS the latest casualty in a series 
of top-level management shuffles at the 
Post Co 1 he newspaper division, fur ex¬ 
ample. has bad three different business 
managers in the past four years, and two 
division piesidents have suddenly re¬ 
signed in the past six years Graham has 
also abruptly leplaced a couple of News¬ 
week editors although in general she 
grants hei editors admirable support 
But Graham can be rough on business 
types “Shes veiy difficult to get along 
with, especially if you have to work 
closely with her. says one former Gia- 
ham lieutenant "She's mercurial, im¬ 
pulsive I've seen tears She blow sup and 
then apologizes half an houi latet 
Omaha Whiz. The blowup that led 
to Israel's departuie was over his oppo¬ 
sition to Graham s proposed puichasc of 
New York Magazine Co Israel aigued 
that the firm would cut into Post Co 
profits, and that stiong-willcd NY.VI 
Pounder C lay Pelker would try to run 
Newsweek if he came aboard Actually 
Israel s tioubles with Graham began 
more than a year ago, when Graham 
started listening less to him and moie to 
Post Co Board Member Wancn Buffett 
46, a self-made Omaha financial whiz 
Buffett who wot ked as a Post news¬ 
boy when his father represented a Ne- 
biaska district in Congiess bought into 
the Post Co in 1973, and perhaps to pro¬ 
tect his 10 5'f slice of non voting stock 
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has become virtually an unpaid PostCf 
executive He spends much of his tifiie 
on company business and is a frequent 
Graham dinner guest "Intellectually, he 
dominates her, comments one editor 
who knows them both "You remembei 
how her orientation changed to talking 
about stockholders, profits and the bot¬ 
tom line'> That's Buffett s influence " Is¬ 
iael 1 $ said to have resented the Nebras¬ 
kan's growing influence with Graham 
Both Graham and Isiael refuse to dis¬ 
cuss his departuie Said Graham last 
week “If people say 1 murdei and use ar¬ 
senic 1 still won’t comment" 

Whatever the pioblem, Giaham's 
company has never been healthier 1976 
will show record profits and iccord rev¬ 
enues The Post Itself, crtppled by Gra¬ 
ham's decision to endute a pressmen's 
strike late in 1975. has gain^ back all 
of the Circulation and most of the ad¬ 
vertising Image it lost to the evening 
Stai Newsweek and the broadcast sta¬ 
tions rang up gams foi 1976 and the 
Trenton Times edged into the black 
Graham meanwhile, is giving more 
and more responsibility to her son Don¬ 
ald 31 who apprenticed as a uxikic DC 
policeman before joining the Post as a 
leporter m 1971 Don became the pa¬ 
pers general manager last November 
“He has always had a passionate mtei- 
est in publishing,' says his mothei 'I 
hope he II replace me But not soon 
Kathai me Ciraham, at the height of hei 
powci and prosperity is not about to 
fade gently into the background 


America’s Two Best Newspapers 


By common consent, the two best 
newspapers in America are the New 
York Times (daily circulation 803 123) 
and the Washington Post (530,031) 
— and they far excel the rest Most 
Amei leans seldom see them, hut both 
are thoroughly lead by those on the air 
01 in print who bring othei s the national 
news Now the nation's best newspaper 
has just restyled itself as the New New 
York Times and when so pivotal an in¬ 
stitution changes, something imtxntant 
IS being said about American journal¬ 
ism It IS as if a dignified old lady, much 
levered in her own stately way but feel¬ 
ing a little dowdy, decided to adjust to 
the newel fashions- without tartmg 
herself up Uxi much The change so far 
IS one of personality, but it could become 
unintentionally a change of character 
The Times, to be sure has undergone 
considerable evolutionary change over 
the years, but it long considered itself an 
encyclopedic “newspaper of record" foi 
"thoughtful, puie-minded people," as 
Adolph Ochs defined his audience when 


he took ovei the paper bad. m 1896 
Even a decade ago you had lo be un¬ 
compromisingly thoughtful to read the 
Times The only lelief in columns of so- 
beily worded dispatches was a cross¬ 
word puzzle or a chess pioblem, never a 
comic strip Gossip was minimal, scan¬ 
dal sanitized—m keeping w'lth the piim 
slogan, “All the news that s fit to print ’’ 
The paper seemed edited for someone 
with a meticulous interest m (he rise and 
fall of Cabinets m obscure countries 
TiMi m Its own parvenu days in the 
shadow of the august Times, used to re¬ 
fer to It saucily with a mixture of admi¬ 
ration and exasperation, as “the good 
grey Times 

In recent years the Times has suc¬ 
cessfully revamped its entire news cov¬ 
erage as if its editors had heard a mes¬ 
sage beyond the grave from its last 
formidable rival, the New York Herald 
Tribune, whKh went down to defeat 
slopnizing. "Who says a good news¬ 
paper has to be dulP" instead of being a 
paper where specialists wnte for special* 




isjK: the Times now goes after the gener- 
afreader Foreign coverage focuses, and 
well, on how other people live, their 
problems and moods, rather than on 
changes of ministers Once the rest of the 
U S, outside of Washington and New 
York City, was terra incognita to the 
Times, but it now provides excellent re¬ 
gional coverage In its own backyard, 
the Timer has discovered neighborhoods 
and suburbs it formei ly ignored Stories 
are built around people, interpretation is 
freer 

The basic strength of the paper is 
that from Washington to Boston— 
among businessmen, academics, maga¬ 
zine editors, network newsmen. Govern¬ 
ment officials—the Times is the daily 
shared data base of the Eastern Estab¬ 
lishment “Getting through ’ the Times 
-^■cry day, as the practice is known is a 
July, sometimes a pleasuie but always a 
time-consuming habit On Sundays it 
can easily take moie than two houis 

Pity that compulsive leader now 
Lately the paper has added an ad-fat 
Weekend section on Friday about the¬ 
ater film, art and music (subjects al¬ 
ready gone into lengthily on Sunday) 
and an ad-fat Fixing section on Wednes¬ 
day, running often to 24 pages, full of 
lecipesand fVxid chatter Anothei week¬ 
day section called Home threatens to 
surface soon These new piotuberaiices 
on the body of the already obese daily 
limes are what the promoters mean by 
the New New Yoi k Times The changes 
seem designed less to expand coverage 
than to expand profits This is undei- 
standable. considering its alominance 
the Times has never earned what it 
should, and with an editorial staff of 
nearly 600 has never stinted in coveting 
the news Many Ameiican papers that 
» make less effort have better-looking bal¬ 
ance sheets—content to get their news 
from the wires, their opinions from 
canned columnists and their satisfac¬ 
tions from the counting room 

Fashion Imago. Borrowing heavily 
from the weekly New York magazine 
the Times now pursues an urban con¬ 
sumer audience whose trendy spenders 
are told what to eat. where to go and how 
to buy Or. as the Times quotes the pres¬ 
ident of Macy’s “Food is part of a fash¬ 
ion image these days, and the really 
with-it person has to be interested ” He 
could not have summarized better the 
philosophy of the New New Times The 
daily Times has added more than 3S.000 
readers on the days its supplements ap¬ 
pear But in the schizophrenic division of 
; W appeal between the well-informed 
li^itizen and the well-heeled consumer, 
there is a real danger of a tnvialization 
of the Times 

Once you allot news space in the 
Times according to the category of ad- 
vertiur.g that surrounds it, a distention 
setsui In the new secuons are a number 
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of useful things, including gixrd theater 
criticism (Walter Kcir), tart restaurant 
judgments (Mimi Sheraton) and pcison- 
al health advice (Jane L Brfxly) Butas- 
soited critics and writers who also ap¬ 
peal Sundays turn up again during the 
week with nothing special to say, and 
their words do run on Enough in the 
sections demands attention howevei 
and the poor old ccmscient^ous leader 
has more to get thiough 

Times editors very defensive on the 
subject, insist that the amount of regular 
news space for serious coveiage in the 
daily paper has nut been cut back Yet 
the old Times found room for significant 
documentation that no longer interests 
the New New York Times Since the 
Times still documents more thoroughly 
than any other newspaper, editors can't 
be blamed for wanting to lay some of the 
burden down—like the full text of tiea- 
ties. which possibly interested 5 'y of the 
readers But the geneial reader now 
misses valuable documentation that he 
might be happy to lead The Tunes 
merely excerpted Saul Bellow's Nobel 
acceptance speech It plavcd as the day's 
most important story the Supreme Coui t 
decision on low-cost housing in the sub¬ 
urbs The story was well reported and 
analyzed by Lesley Oelsner. but the 
Times printed not one full sentence from 
either the majority or minority court 
opmions It did not even excerpt Theo¬ 
dore Sorensen's statement withdrawing 
from his CIA appointment The New 
Times has become an erratic supplier of 
the raw materials of history 

Because of its indispensability, the 


Times unfkirly often gets only grudging 
appreciation from its critics Put it this 
way the Times is an improving great pa¬ 
per, with some worrisome tendencies 

Is the once umque Times going the 
way of the standaid American newspa¬ 
per'’ If so. the diiection it is heading in is 
well exemplified by the ^^ashlngton 
Post Ask A M Rosenthal, the limes s 
executive editor, to name the best Amei - 
lean papers and he will tell you ‘The 
Times- -space—the Washington Post 
—space—and then the others The 
Post s executive editoi brash Ben Brad- 
lee agrees although he thinks his own 
paper in some ways better Bradlee en¬ 
vies the Times its careful editing its goixi 
desk work, its cruising speed But he 
also finds the Times ‘Uxi constipated 
The Washington Post is an oidinary 
American paper that willed itself to be 
better It still cariies much of the stan¬ 
dard dreck—loveloin columns horo¬ 
scopes beauty hints-as well as 25 com¬ 
ics But to this compost heap the Post has 
added solid and penetiating repoiting 
and an engaging flair 

Its finest hour, of course was Watei - 
gate, which it now finds haid to live up 
to Watergate made folk heroes and mil- 
lionaiies out of Woodward and Bern¬ 
stein sent up Bradlee s ego when he saw 
Jason Robards' fine film portrayal of 
him in Ali the President i Men, and in 
the face of economic and political 
threats to the paper proved Publisher 
Katharine Grahams courage Hard to 
top all that— last year s exposure of C on- 
gressman Wayne Hays and his dolly 
seems much less momentous C ai toonist 
Herblock is bereft without Nixon to kick 
around The paper is suffciing fiom 
post-Watergate blahs 

Less Deep. The Post practices a 
lively aggressnejouinalism that reflects 
Bradlce's jaunty quirkiness giving it an 
individuality the institutionalized limes 
lacks The Post often overplays its own 
stones It doesn't try to covet everything, 
though It has some good coi respondents 
spotted around the world, it leliesa great 
deal on news services The Post is a high- 
wire act It is less deep, less thoiough 
than the Tunes, but it has an an As 
Bradlee says “We don t print the truth 
We print what we know what people tell 
us ^ we print lies ' 

It should be possible to comtiare the 
two papcis side by side (the limes abet¬ 
ter linancial page, the Post Ixtter in 
spoils), but in fact they serve quite dif- 
fetent cities with different needs In a 
one-industry town the Post excels in its 
reporting of Congress and the buieau- 
ciacies In a city more than half black it 
covers black news extensively ana in 
Columnist William Raspberry has dis¬ 
covered a repoi ter able to w 11 tc honest Is 
as a black rathei than as self-appointed 
spokesman fot all blacks 

Oveiall, the Post is- better wiitten 
with a pervading sense of self-depiecai- 
ing irony The Times, like a baseball 
manager who sends in a designated hit- 
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ter, achieves its lighter effects: with des¬ 
ignated humonsts Israel Shenker, who 
merrily wanders the halls of academe, or 
Columnist Russell Baker, the best sati- 
nst m the American press The Post's 
daily Style section takes itself less sen- 
ously than does the Times in its cultural 
coverage, but then in Washington there 
is less to take seiiously, even if you add 
in the Kennedy Center and the Hirsh- 
horn Museum The Style section's repoi - 
tonal star is Sally Quinn, who with shai p 
eyes and a mischievous car is expert at 
waylaying visiting notables (The Times 
had in Charlotte C urtis a reporter with a 
wicked gift for deadpan reporting of so¬ 
ciety's banalities, but instead put her m 
charge of the increasingly cumbeisome 
Op-Cd page) 

The editorial pages are where the 
differences between the two papers are 
most marked In the hands of Philip 
Geyelin and Meg Gieenfield the Post 
has the best editorial page in the coun- 
tiy It achieves an urbanity of lone, rea¬ 
soning conversationally with lawmakers 
and officials, and frequently surprises 
with unexpected insight A bright, idi¬ 
omatic tone has crept into the Times ed¬ 
itorial page since Max Frankel became 
Its editot on Jan 1 He seems deter¬ 
mined to modulate that Ugh, Big Chief 
Has Spoken voice of the Times 

Both papers have great sttengths 
Abe Rosenthal and Ben Biadicc both 
able intensel> competitive men are 
convinced that a gixnl newspapei 
doesn't have to be dull And alsti con¬ 
vinced that success doesn't require flash 
and trash 
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Died. Freddie Prmze, 22. comic 
star of television's C/tico and the Mah. 
of a self-inflicted gunshot wound, in Los 
Angeles (THt U S ) 

■ 

Death Revaalad. Grace R Gar¬ 
ment. 49, TV writei and wife of foimer 
While House Aide Leonard Garment, 
by her own hand, on Dec 3 in a cheap 
Boston hotel room Mrs Garment, who 
wrote scripts for ABC's mystery drama 
The Edffe of Night, had been under treat¬ 
ment for depression for eight weeks in 
a Manhattan psychiatric clinic She 
checked herself out to spend Thanks¬ 
giving with her family, then fled from 
home eleven days later and disappeared 

■ 

Died. Bruce Hungerfoid, 54. Aus- 
tialian-boin concert pianist and Egyp¬ 
tologist in an auto accident, just alter . 
giving a slide lectuie on Egypt at Rocke- 
fellei University in New Yotk City 
When he was pianist in residence at the 
Bayreuth I estival mastet classes, Hun¬ 
gerfoid lecorded ail the piano music of 
Richard Wagner More recently he was 
acclaimed for his poweiful deeply sen¬ 
sitive intei pretations of Beethoven both 
in concei t and on i ecoi ds 

m 

Died. Bernard ( loots' ) Shot 73 
Runyonesque saUxinkeeper and dunk¬ 
ing comiunuin lo the mighty and fa¬ 
mous of cancer, in Manhattan Boistei- 
ous and beefy (250 lbs , 6 ft 2 in ) Shoi 
in his heyday would customarily quaff 
a bottle of brandy a night at the 54-ft cii - 
cuJar barofhisoiiginal Manhattan bist¬ 
ro ‘ Diinkin , that's my way of prayin .' 
he would say Shor was a star-struck 
sports fan and his fi lends ranged fiom 
the Duke of Windsoi to Joe DiMaggio, 
from Chief Justice Lai I Warren to Mob- 
stei I rank C'oslello Genetous and im¬ 
pulsive he once dropped moie than 
S60 000 on a World Sciies bet and 
would carry down-and-out customers on 
the cuff foi months on end Master of 
the boorish putdown he called his fa¬ 
mous customers "creeps and "crumb- 
bums ' ‘ If he doesn't insult you he 
doesn't love you " Actor Pat O Bnen 
once said ‘ And if he doesn'i love you, 
then you have missed a chunk of life " 

■ 

Died George Nauman Shuster, 82 
Roman Catholic journalist-educatoi 
and president of New York City s Hunt¬ 
er College {1940-60), in South Bend. Ind 
In 1951, Dr Shuster admitted men for 
the first time as regular students to 
Hunter, once the world's largest public 
college for women He wore many hats,, 
editing the progressive Catholic weekly 
Commonweal for twelve years, working 
for UNCSCO, which he helped create, and 
teaching English at Notre Dame, where 
be spent the last decade of his career as 
an in-residence savant and special as¬ 
sistant to the president 
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Johnnie Walker, the great interna¬ 
tional Scotch, mixes perfectly with 
the international editions of TIME. 

Small wonder in view of the 
fact that 87% of TIME international 
readers drink or serve alcoholic bev¬ 
erages in their homes, and a resound¬ 


ing 57% of them serve Scotch. 

For years now, the world's No. 1 
Scotch whisky has found in the 
world's No. 1 newsmagazme a con¬ 
genial atmosphere for talking to 
people who have a taste for the good 
life and the income to enioy it. 
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THE GREAT I^I|^1SG EPIDEMIC 
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Theie are man> variations A clas 
SIC the perfectly executed “air kiss," 
often performed by two women who dis¬ 
like each other, who wear makeup they 
don’t want smeared and who both re¬ 
semble Bette Davis in her middle years 
They approach, incline the planes of 
their cheeks Three to four inches fiom 
contact they close their eyes in a split- 
second transport of fraudulent bliss and 
smack their lips minutely upon nothing, 
as if releasing little buttei flies A some¬ 
what rarer treat the ‘hair tangle,” 
which requires a tall long-haired wom¬ 
an and a shorter man woman inclines 
head to offer cheek, man goes to peck 
cheek, woman's hair fails in way, man 
ends with lips and glasses entangled in 
hail Rapid disengagement follows 
One chemist thinks that it all be¬ 
gan when cavemen licked their neigh¬ 
bors cheeks for the salt on them What¬ 
ever Its primal origins, social kissing 
seems to be resounding with greater fre¬ 
quency around the nation Anyone who 
watched Jimmy Carters Inaugural re¬ 
ceptions would think that the entire cap¬ 
ital would be down with mononucleosis 
by now For a man once regarded as re¬ 
mote behind his barricade of teeth, C ar- 
tei IS a foimidable social kisser some¬ 
what more subdued about it than 
Lyndon Johnson, but just as relentless 
Duiing his Inauguial paities Carter 
gave a virtuoso performance, clutching 
women one-handed or two-handed as 
he delivered his kisses of greeting 

ome Northerners attribute the 
new President s demonstrative¬ 
ness to Southern ways But an At¬ 
lanta public relations woman, Jo¬ 
anna Hanes, declares that ‘social 
kissing IS moie a Noithern, sophisticat¬ 
ed fad that seems to be moving south " 
In fact like the Second Great Awak¬ 
ening of the 19th century, the epidemic 
of social kissing has persisted for some 
years and touched almost every section 
of the countiy In Boston, Beacon Hill 
ladies can be seen rubbing cheeks at 
their clubs Among usually subdued 
Midwesterners the custom is growing, 
although one partygiver in Chicago ad¬ 
mits “Once when 1 kissed a fellow on 


the lips, he nearly had a heart attack 
He was afraid of getting germs and he 
wiped his mouth afterward ‘ 

Perhaps nowhere is kissing moie 
widely and elaborately practiced than 
in Manhattan, whose nervous system, 
from SoHo to Sardfs and on uptown, 
handles an immense traffic of social sig¬ 
nals But social kissing is also rampant 
in California, usually in the form of a 
double peck on the cheeks Many be¬ 
lieve It has gone too far Says Los An¬ 
geles Scxidl I eader Betsy BltKimingdalc 
‘ I find myself kissing and wishing 1 
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hadn‘t You risk being rude if you kiss 
one person and not another And there 
are awkward moments when you don’t 
know whether to kiss or not to kiss Usu¬ 
ally you kiss just to be safe ’’ 

In one foim or another, kissing h i 
been prevalent since primitive limes. L-' 
has developed mostly in the West 
Among the Greeks and Romans, par¬ 
ents kissed their children, lovers and 
married persons kissed each other and 
so did friends of the same or different 
sexes Maitial complains in one of hii 
epigrams Yet, Linus, thou layesi hold 
on all thou mcetest, none can thy clutch¬ 
es miss but with th> frozen mouth ali 
Rome dost kiss” The eaily Chnstiani 
olicyed St Paul’s injunction to ‘ greet one 
another with a holy kiss” until the sym¬ 
bol of fellowship degenerated sometime! 
into sexual scandal In the Middle Ages 
knights kissed before doing battle )ust 
as boxers touch gloyes The varieties o1 
kisses are numerous the kiss of treach¬ 
ery (Judas' example), the Maha kiss oi 
death the kiss of reverence with which 
rabbis don their tallithim and priestt 
their stoles Children hold out a hurl 
hand for a kiss “to make it well ” 

he French, who have had some 
practice, have tuined kissing intc 
a fine social art, although even 
they are not always sure when oi 
how to do It The French dcaibie kiss i: 
routme, whether on the occasion of be¬ 
ing accepted into the Academie Fran- 
9 aise or greeting a friend Lately, the 
French have taken to kissing one an¬ 
other three times, alternately Some¬ 
times It goes on even longer Says Regine 
Temam a French librarian “I nevei 
know when to stop now. so I just let who¬ 
ever IS doing It decide how long he wants 
to continue " 

Kissmg or not kissing can be genet¬ 
ic, but not entirely so Even the some¬ 
what prim Swiss have begun to kiss so 
cially Italians are enthusiasuc kisseil 
and have been for genet ations, the same 
IS true of Slavs Arab men greet one an¬ 
other with kisses, as do Arab women 
The British remain reticent about so¬ 
cial kissing The Japanese, along with 
many other Orientals, regard kisi^ 







lolst in public— as a Western cus¬ 
tom, ht^y unsanitary and offensive 
Why IS there now such an outbreak 
of kissing as a social gesture'^ Accord¬ 
ing^ Sociologist Murray Davis, of the 
Uwivmty of California at San Diego, 
“Increased kissing is part of the general 
inflation of intimate signals We kiss 
people we used to hug. hug people we 
used to shake hands with, and shake 
hands with people we used to nod to " 
Not to kiss or hug means one is “not re¬ 
lating ” “Isolated individualism is out,” 
says Davis “Today separations are not 
allowed Everyone is expected to kiss ev¬ 
eryone else “ The human-potential 
movement has occasionally made a trav¬ 
esty of £ M Forster’s “Only connect'” 
From the hot tubs of Mann County to 
the baths of Esalen, the rule prevails 
Whoever kisses you, you kiss t»ck. lest 
you be thought to be uptight At times, 
kissing carries a political message Some 
feminists kiss other women on the lips 
jnorder to prove something about tran- 
si^nding sexuality American men rare- 
• 1> kiss other men, unless they are father 
and son. or unless they aie homosexual, 
in which case a public buss on the cheeks 
01 lips is becoming more common 

Social kissing takes much of its in¬ 
spiration fiom show business, where for 
years an oscular piomiscuity has pre¬ 
vailed Kissing appeals to show people 
in part because it is inheicntly more the¬ 
atrical than say handshaking or nod¬ 
ding Kisses can be invested with any 
emotion from the most fervid passion 
to a hydrochloi ic malice T hey play well 
Singer Linda RonstaUt explains it in an¬ 
other w ay ‘The business consists of peo¬ 
ple who aie so despeiately insecute and 
lonely, and they have to have contact, 
we re all affection junkies " 

Satirist Tom Wolfe sees a connection 
between show business kissing and the 
new campaign law The new S1.000 lim¬ 
itation on contributions means says 
iWolfe, that more than evei people in 
'Show business have a tremendous tole 
m campaigns Through concerts and 
othei entertainments they can deliver a 
million dollars in a single evening, and 
in show business, this kissing has be¬ 
come even more rampant than it evei 
was Jimmy Carter has to kiss at least 
1,000 rock stars —male and female —in 
the next four yeais to pay up his debt ” 

I any Ameiicans get their ideas 

I of social kissing from the tele¬ 
vision talk shows, which are or¬ 
gies of bpsmacking The rituals 
can be intricate On Johnny Carson's 
late-night show, for example, female 
I guests almost invariably kiss Carson. 
I they then confront the question of 
y^hether to kiss Announcer Ed McMa- 
iKn as well Usually, they do, since Mc- 
*^ahon has been elevated over the years 
Irom the status of hired help to that of 
deputy executive star But what if Doc 
! Sevennsen is sitting in^ 

As the custom of kissing has spread 
r from showfidk to the general population, 
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it has raised innumerable, if minute, 
questions of nte and protocol Who ini¬ 
tiates the kiss? In a kiss between a man 
and woman, quite often it is the woman 
who makes the first move—offering her 
hand, incbmng her cheek But if the man 
IS, say, the woman's boss or her hus¬ 
band's boss, she may wait until he leans 
forward into that critical distance with¬ 
in which the kiss occurs 

If two or more couples meet simul¬ 
taneously. the cross-kissing begins to re¬ 
semble the start of a football game, when 
multiple captains of the two teams must 
go through all permutations of the hand¬ 
shake Sometimes habitual non-kissers 
avoid kissing the hostess as they come 
to a party, but will have seveial drinks 
and. thus mellowed, will kiss goodnight 
as they leave muttering latei “Why did 
I kiss that woman*’ ’ The converse also 
occurs people kiss m a warmth of ex¬ 
pectation as the evening begins, but then 
part with awkward handshakes 

T iming IS crucial if one is to avoid 
clumsy lurches and even broken 
teeth Aim IS vitallv impoitant In 
social kissing, the lips can strike 
anywheie fiom behind the ear to the 
center of the mouth, depending upon the 
kisser s fervor or sobriety Sometimes a 
talent for evasion helps Shirley Tem¬ 
ple Black just rctiied as a U S diplo¬ 
mat, says that over the yeais ‘I have 
developed a dan-and-dodge technique 
to avoid the kiss on the mouth ' 

Mrs Black has the advantage of her 
foreign experience ‘ In diplomatic cir¬ 
cles ” says she. “theie is a lot of hand 
kissing' Men arc gingeily with her 
hand however, since she bought an lia- 
nian ring with two stone-encrusted ti¬ 
gers on It “1 remembci a reception in 
Bucharest in 1972,’ she relates, when 
a Rumanian with a huge led licard bent 
ovei to kiss my hand lie was bent over 
for the longest time and when he final¬ 
ly made it up, theie were two long red 
hairs in my tiger ring 

Viewed with a clinical alien's eye, 
kissing can seem a rathei odd thing foi 
people to do 1 he Chinese have even be¬ 
lieved that It had asMKiations with can¬ 
nibalism Kissing ol coiiise, is not all 
that bad But the piesent excesses have 
undoubtedly served to debase the cut- 
rcncy, sometimes leaving people at a loss 
for ways to demonstrate degrees of af¬ 
fection. as well as making them unnec¬ 
essarily nervous about the flu 

Columnist Art Buchwaid is in favoi 
of the sport, especially the two-cheek 
variation he learned in Pans Says he 
“Women love to be kissed on both 
cheeks They know they're getting a 
French kiss without all the trouble that 
usually goes with it ” Ultimately, the so¬ 
cial kiss, however promiscuously inflict 
ed, IS unlikely to do any permanent dam¬ 
age to civilization The threat can at 
least be kept to a minimum if. as the 
old sorority house rule dictated, a cou¬ 
ple keeps a total of three feet on the 
floor at all times icMiee Morrow 



Life Is Terminal 

THE SHADOW BOX 
by MICHAEL CRISTOFER 

It may Sviund ixld but Dioadway is 
not healthy enough toaccommixlatc this 
gallant and luminous play about dying 
Yet the tegional theater is able to Ihe 
Shadow Box was launched at 1 os An¬ 
geles Mark Tapci Fotum and has found 
a second home in New Haven The oi ig- 
inal director. Ciordon Davidson, repeats 
that task at the 1 ong Wharf Theatei 
over which Arvin Btown presides Btith 
these artistic diiectois are iiuitunng top 
legional theaters 

Though the three pivotal character 
aie terminal cases they live in cottages 
where then families and lovcis can be 
with them Both the dying and the liv¬ 
ing share a common ground of anguish 
There is a hardhat (Clifton James) 
whose workaday life seems to have been 
as terminal as his piesent state His dis¬ 
traught wife (loyce Lbert) cannot ac¬ 
cept her husband's imminent death 

Next there is an intellectual (Lau¬ 
rence Luckinbill) who in a fury of last- 
minute creativity is working on bits of 
poems and novels He has a homosexual 
lover (Mandv Patinkin) who is desolat¬ 
ed, and a stand-up lush of an ex-wife 
(Patricia Elliott) whose sassv words lain 
mockery on all Finally there is a cranky 
old biddy (Geraldine I il/gerald) who 
will not go gently into any night Her 
slavishly devoted daughter (Rose Cjic- 
goiio) fears that all meaning in hei own 
life will slip away with her mother 

Apart from bruising w'isdom there 
IS an unexpected quota of humor in Mi¬ 
chael C'ristofer's play Aided by a splen 
did cast. Davidson's fluent'direction sug¬ 
gests an affecting choreography of lost 
souls T S, Kalom 



AUTHOR SAMUEl SECKETT PlAYS THE WATCHFUL A UMRASSIVE OBSERVER DURING A 19M REHEARSAL OF ONE OF HIS FLAYS 


Words of the Bard of the Bitter End 


ENDS AND ODDS 
by SAMUEL BECKETT 
128 pages. Grove Pre»s 

FIZZLES 

by SAMUEL BECKETT 
61 pages. Grove Press. 

Each $6 95. $1 95 paperback 

Coming from almost any author but 
Samuel Beckett 70 these two collections 
might seem slight to the point of frip¬ 
pery Endf and Odds contains eight brief 
pieces for the stage, radio or television 
Fizzles offers an even more self-densive 
title, generous margins, plenty of white 
space and eighi snippets of piose. the 
longest of which does not quite fill nine 
pages Yet m Beckett’s case, the oddity 
IS not that Sl.t90 (plus tax) purchases 
so few words, but that those words were 
written at all 

For Beckett s career which began 
when he served as an aide to James 
Joyce and was capped in 1969 by a No¬ 
bel Pn/e, can be seen as a long, inex¬ 
orable process of writing himself into a 
comer of silence From the start, he was 
profoundly uninterested in the standard 
material of literature heroes and her¬ 
oines, simulacra of daily reality, inci¬ 
dents. resolution, endings happy or oth¬ 
erwise Instead, the Oubim-tom author 
seized with Irish tenacity a single per¬ 
ception reductio jsilv/ays ad absurdum 
At the bottom of every problem, no mat¬ 
ter how logically pared down to essen¬ 


tials. lies the abyss That has been Beck¬ 
ett's destination all along Ihe wonder 
IS not simply that he has persisted so ob¬ 
sessively at such a self-defeating task 
Nor that he abandoned his native hng- 
lish for French and then set about re¬ 
translating himself Most astonishing is 
the voluifle of high comedy and pathos 
he has managed to squeeze from his ab¬ 
stract pnnciples 

Last Ditch. The power of Beckett's 
works springs from a contradiction 
deeper than theories and more profound 
than nihilism Like the hobos, clowns, 
cnpples and basket cases who make up 
his cast of characteis, Beckett is a Poet 
of the Last Ditch, a Bard of the Bitter 
End Like them, he knows that he wants 
to stop talking Like them he knows he 
cannot 

Faced with this dilemma, the typ¬ 
ical Beckett hgure manifests both weary 
resignation and fits of intense anger at 
a world he can neithei take nor leave 
As Waiting/or Godot showed startled 
audiences in 19S3, those face-changing 
moods can produce compelling theater 
Since then. Beckett has devoted the bulk 
of his dwtndlmg output to drama and 
to voices, in various stages of disembo¬ 
diment, passing the time of their lives 
Ends and Odds collects the most recent 
examples and proves that Beckett is still 
strong medicme, even in small doses 

In Not /, for example, a female 
speaker designated “Mouth” commits 
an extended monologue on the shock 


she felt when she found herself talking 
out loud after a mute childhood She 
speaks in short half-connected bursts, 
yet Beckett's stingy way with words cap 
tures her existence fully “ pai ents un¬ 

known unheard of he having van¬ 
ished thin air no sooner buttoned 
up his breeches she similarly eight 
months later almost to the tick 
so no love spared that no love 
such as normally vented on the 
speechless infant "In a phrase as sim¬ 
ple as “spared that,” Beckett blends sav¬ 
age humor and poignancy 

The pervading color of &ids and 
Odds IS gray a bleak miasma that con¬ 
vinces one chaiacter that “the earth 
must have got stuck, one sunless day. in 
the heart of winter ” This backdrop ac¬ 
centuates the odd. vaudevillian turns 
that Beckett still keeps in his repeitoire 
He tosses off one-liners with apparent 
ease “Ah. Morvan, you'd be the death 
of me if I were sufficiently alive*” His 
precise stage directions insist that props 
misfire with exquisite timing He can 
make a character comment on a bit of 
stage business while implying a condem¬ 
nation of life “This gag has gone on 
long enough for me ” 

Fizz/e.v contains fewer jokes and sug¬ 
gests that Beckett's exhaustion with 
piose 18 more advanced than his bore 
dom with drama There are flashes ot 
the precise, pedantic syntax that hilar¬ 
iously dismembered logic in such ear¬ 
lier novels as Murphy and Molloy, but 
the dominant mood is elegiac “Ffor an 
instant 1 see the sky, the diffSerent skies, 
then' they turn to foces, agonies, loves, 

.. 



the different loves, happiness too. yes, 
there was that too unhappily ” It is a 
twilight thought, stated caiefuily enough 
10 stand up to the piessuics of Beckett s 
iri^^lat vision happiness is haid to beat 
.ind hard to do without 

Foi yeais Beckett watchers have 
been picking up signals that the Mastci 
has at last said it all A play he wrote in 
1966, which lasted 30 seconds and con¬ 
sisted of a single intake and exhalation 
fueled much speculation that he had at 
last achieved silence Ihe appe.iiancc 
of these two volumes is added evidence 
that Beckett is still doing moic than 
bieathing In fact Beckett himscit has 
set down a fictional prophecy that now 
seems closei to the maik In Malone 
Dies, the narrator tiles to ai lange things 
so that his stoty the stub of the pencil 
with which he wiites it. and his life will 
all end at the same moment It is haid 
to believe that Beckett will slop wilting 
until he has to lie has made that bui- 
attei all his despair and 
titumph Paul Graf 

Cold Comforts 

EVIDENCE OF lOVE 

by SniRirY ANN CRAU 
240 pages Knopf $7 95 

Shniev Ann (»iau is now 47 yeais 
tne novels and two shoit sioiy collcc- 
lii'nsoid She IS bv anv leasivnablo stan- 
il.tid a suc'ccsslul wiitci C Titles genet- 
ally admitc hei vvoik Ihe Keepeis <>/ 
the won a Piilit/ei I*ii/e m 1965 

llcrs.ilcs chait is not diamaticallv ciag- 
gv but Uses to a icsivedable pl.iteau ol 
long-ietm gains Moieovci Ciiau has 
managed hci caieci while taismg fcnii 
childien as the wife of a phiUvsophy pio 
lesv'i in subuiban New Oilcans 

.Such loots and obligations appeal to 
have given the authoi a sensible atli- 
r ide toward hei woik She has avoided 
'ilie dangers of caily acclaim that might 


NOVELIST SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 



A GHifession from The ChildrenSs Charities... 

" HELP ONCr 3 CHILDREN 
OUT OF EVERY 10 
THAT NEED US.'' 

It's an ugly fact, but we have to confess, it's true 
There are at least 10,000 children m Singapore 
who need the help of one of the five associations 
we support The Deaf, the Spastic, the Retarded, 
the under-privileged children of Children's Society 
and the children at St. Andrew's Mission Hospital. 

We help only 3,000 of them. We can't do any more 
because we haven't the money, the trained 
personnel and the facilities to cater for all of them 
And although we're doing all we can, it's still not 
enough. But you can help. And we need your help 
now. Urgently. 

Every donation, no matter how large or small, will 
go a long way. A long way towards giving us the 
means to provide these children with all the 
therapy, care and attention they so desperately 
need 

Also, every donation granted to the Children's 
Chanties is now tax deductable. Please, spare a 
little .. and help a lot. 

WE'RE DOING ALL WE CAN, BUT IT'S NOT ENOUGH 

Your Donation or Bequest . . 


Name 



Address. 

Bequest forms are available on request from 

The ChilJren's Chanties, 844 Margaret Drive, Singapore 3 

ALL DONATIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTABLE 






liTTER-WItlTER WItLIAMS (LEFT) S DONALD WINDHAM IN ROME IN I94R 


have thrust her into the footsteps of such 
belles of Southern letnes as Flannery 
O’Connei and tudora Welty Instead, 
Giau has usually played to her strength 
—a cautious application of talent to the 
Southern traditions and people she 
knows best 

Evidence of Ijove finds hci on un- 
famihat ground 1 he novel's settings in¬ 
clude Philadelphia in the 1880s. Europe 
before and after World War I British 
Last Africa contemporary small-town 
Pennsylvania Chicagci and a modern re¬ 
tirement community on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast But the three main characters 
seem to have less interest in place than 
in themselves 

Edwaid Milton Henley, boin 1883. 
IS a cynically amusing and immensely 
tich businessman He is guiltlessly ded¬ 
icated to his pleasures which include ex¬ 
otic women and an occasional boy He 
has had fout wives but contracted with 
a bright healthy Irish immigrant girl 
to beat his child The lesult is Stephen 
flenley raised in an expensive, loveless 
mannei Instead of following Edward s 
sybaiitic path. Stephen becomes a Uni¬ 
tarian ministci and a classics scholar 
lie maiiies Lucy Roundtree Evans a 
widow who has spent her sexual p.is- 
sionon hei fiist husband 

1 he novel is neatly divided into sec¬ 
tions in which Ldwatd, Stephen and 
Luc> explore feelings and relationships 
The monologues allow a cioss-indexipg 
of vaiious aspects of love lust, friend¬ 
ship disinterested aflection gcxKl will 
and gratitude Fdward Henley s antisep¬ 
tic Don Juanism is a calculated mock¬ 
ery of the mythical i -ssions of a faith¬ 
ful Tiistan Stephen Henley, too. has 
anesthetized his emotions by matrymg 
a companion and choosing a church that 
prizes lationality moie than faith 

Flimsy Sets. I ucy bridges some of 
the differences between father and son 
She IS that familiai chaiaciei of m<xJ- 
ern hction the wandeier who can in¬ 
habit diverse places and situations as 
natuially as a hermit ctab crawls into 
an abandoned shell Unlike Edward she 
accepts age and solitude without feel¬ 
ing ^siedom Unlike Stephen, she can 
draw pleasure from watching dust motes 
dan,.c in a shaft of light 

Grau's excellence of ciaft disguises 
the fxxik s princi(vl defect Evidence of 
Love IS not truly a novel but a linking 
of short stones The author’s chief con¬ 
cern istoicndei hei characters' lespons- 
es to intense moments of their lives- one 
of the working definitions of the short 
story of the ’40s and 50s Hei far-flung 
UKations arc not textured settings but 
flimsy sets where the author vainly at¬ 
tempts to stage hci quiet drama of lotst- 
lessness and disaffection 

The relationship of hedonism to as¬ 
ceticism —as illustrated bv father and 
stm—IS a iich and complex subject 
Giau only stays on its surface Choos¬ 
ing to woik with cool Yankees, the 
Southern observer seems to have devel¬ 
oped a case of cold feet R.Z Shmppard 


The 89% Solution 

TENNESSEE WILLIAMS' LETTERS TO 
DONALD WINDHAM, 1940-65 
Edited by DONALD WINDHAM 
333 pages Sandy Campbell $50 

When he appears on TV talk shows 
these days, Tennessee Williams seems 
to be hts own Ltoppe/ga/ige; a pale cack¬ 
ling self-parody Even his 1975 mem¬ 
oirs were oddly out of focus, as if some¬ 
one had Jiggled his elbow every time he 
captured a memory But in this rare col¬ 
lection the author escapes the stream 
of self-consciousness to appeal confes¬ 
sional and ceaselessly entertaining 

Hoiace Walpole, the greatest Eng¬ 
lish epistolanan, said that letters should 
be nothing but conversations on paper 
By that definition Williams tanks as 
one of the best (and least known) Amei - 
lean letter writeis The publication of 
this volume is unlikely to enhance his 
fame following a piomisc to Tennessee 
Donald Windham has published an el¬ 
egant, limited edition of 526 copies A 
great pity The assemblage amounts to 
an autobiogiaphy available in no other 
form 

The letters, 159 m all, begin in 1940, 
when Williams is 28 His correspondent. 
Windham (Two People) is an aspiring 
novelist of 19 Both are unknown and 
penniless The mail continues until 
1965. when the increasingly cool friend¬ 
ship--it was never a tomance—turns 
gelid In the early letters money and sex 
dominate “It seems that (a Pulitzer 
pnzewinnerl has swindled Mr Mayer 
out of $60,000 on some kind of legal 
fraud," Tennessee says in 1942 “We 
must find out how he did it There is no 
trick too low foi my present nature ’ 

Williams first success comes in the 
inid-’40s with The Class Menagene But 
during out-of-town tryouts, that too 
looks hopeless and he despairs of the 
performance of Laurette Taylor, who 
plays Amanda, the mother A tantrum 
rescues two careers “Tayloi was ad-lib¬ 
bing practically every speech and the 
show sounded like the Aunt Jemima 
Pancake hour.*’ he recalls "We all got 
drunk, and this A M Taylor was evei) 


worse 1 finally lost my temper and when 
she made one of her little insertions, I 
screamed ovei the footlights ’My God, 
what corn'' She screamed back that/ V 
was a fool and all playwrights made b f ' 
sick—that she had not only been a siii - 
for 40 years but had made a living as a 
writer which was better than I bad 
done Then she came back after lunch 
and suddenly began giving a ical acting 
perforntance- - so gtK>d that I wept " 

Gteta Gaibo tells him that she 
would like to make anothei pictuie -so 
long as the part is neither male ni» fe¬ 
male “Regrets that she was not-able to 
pla> Doiian Gray ” wtiics the acid¬ 
ulous scenanst “In appealance she is 
really hermaphroditic almost as flat as 
a boy Iwith) the cold quality of a mei- 
maid ’ Williams finds the 23-ycar-old 
Gore Vidal amiable but only after “tlie 
stienuous effoit it took to oveilook his 
conceit He has studied ballet and is con¬ 
stantly doing pirouettes and flexing his 
legs The test of the time he is com- 
panng himself and Truman Capote Ihis 
professional iival and Nemesis] to such 
figures as Dostoevsky and Balzac 

Changing Ratio. Despite the time 
he spends in high-toned gossip or cruis¬ 
ing the undeiground tiibutaiies of the 
gay world, Williams lemains an artist, 
ob^ssively devoted to his craft “Oidi- 
naiily my latio of concerns is something 
like this." he tells Windham “Fifty per¬ 
cent work and worry over wc.rk, 35‘1 
the perpetual stiuggle against lunacy, 
15*7 a very true and very tendei love 
for those who have been and arc close 
to me as friends and as lover But Isome- 
times] the ratio changes to something 
like this Work and worry over work 
89%. struggle against lunaev (partly ab¬ 
sorbed in the first category) 10%. veiy 
true and tendei love for lover and 
friends, 1 % A stranger would doubt this, 
but you have known me and observed i 
me for a long time Sutely you see hoVi ‘ 
Ills'” 

One of the inestimable merits of this 
book IS that through this newly discov¬ 
ered treasure of prose, the reader too 
sees and cares how it is and how it has 
been with America's greatest livtng 
playwright OorttM Chuho 
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Our clock says it’s four m the 
morning You’re high o\ er the Pacihc 
Your clock says it’s just after 
dinner And you need a cup of aiffee 
Your body takes its awn time 
adjusting to time /ones It’s called 
dysrhvtiunia, and it can be confusing 
So if you feel like a cup of aiffee 
while everyone’s sleeping, there’s 


someone on hand to brew it for you 
'Fhat’s the difference you’ll gel 
when you fly with an airline that travels 
long distances just about 
every rime it t^es off 

If you’re coming our wav, welcome 
aboard You'll have ume to find out ' 
just how Qantastic 

we really are gRaMTaS 


IHE AL^TFtAl tAtJ AlffI ffiiF 
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in Malaysia, an ancient Asian art is being brilliantly reborn. 

Part of its design for growth is financing by worldwide Citibank. 


rhe aeation ot tine (luality l)atik is an intricate and 
ascinatin^ [iroiess The inotit is designed <md di awn 
ly hand on tlie tabrn. then, w ith infinite care and 
exterity, molten \\a\ is chipped from .i hand-held 
oppei spoon to covei ceitain poitic'iis of the design 
'he brilliant colois are applied by hand painting 
r by dyeing, with the wax “insulating” the areas not 
) be colored The w'ax is melted off—and the 
rocess lepeated as often as recpiiied to achieve 
le finished motif 

Fine batik cannot be mass-produced Eadi piece 
; an indu idiial work of art, in an authentic art form 
■>nt ic fr'iinin.r npw ,'innrpriation and acceotance 


Part of that i ebiith is a b<itik company in IVnang -to 
which Citibank advanced stait-up capital several 
yeais ago, and whose exp.insion we have financed eve? 
since (Anioiig its principal customers today is one ot 
New York’s smartest department stores ) 

Through out worldwide iietwoik ot blanches, 
subsidiaries and affiliates. Citibank does many things, 
in many places, to foster the sound giovvth of local 
industry By doing so, we help to stimulate and 
sustain the economic vigor of every ai ea we serve. 
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"^ew Challenges 

To the Editors 

Your Essay on the mood of the peo¬ 
ple (Jan 24] captured the fact that we 
are tired of being tired, sick of being 
sick It is indeed possible foi a cultuie 
to be old, mature and perhaps over-nch 
with experience and yet still eager to 
meet and master its new challenges 

Leonatd D Sax 
Shake} Heights. Ohio 

As an unemployed executive lesid- 
mg m the no place to go but up" Mid¬ 
dle Atlantic region. I could easily be 
dispirited As a young widower raising 
five children I could be further dispir¬ 
ited Howevei, I've never been mote op¬ 



timistic I fed completely assured that 
President Jimmy C arter will punide the 
Icddeiship, motivation and quiet enthu- 
siasn- 'hat this nation needs 

RoheitJ Kite} 
iotkrovin Heights S Y 

Youi cove stoiy tells us that the 
mood of the countiy is hopeful—sort 
of The Americans yc»u talked to all ex¬ 
pressed hojx; that one man can lead us 
into better times I hope people do not 
expect one man to lead us into a bright¬ 
er future without We the People 

Daniel Si huh 
Poi tland. Oi e 


Those Georgians 

Not since Sherman's maich through 
Georgia has there been such a day as 
the day those Geoigians named Jim¬ 
my and Rosalynn Carter marched 
through Washington!Jan 311 

J Ronald Pieice 
Savannah, Ca 

In viewing the Inauguration cere¬ 
monies, 1 had a feelmg of refreshment, 
of calmness mixed with exhilaration, of 


pride that our system of Government 
can not only endure, but also overcome 
even the most dolorous of times 

Carmine C Bonanni 
Margate \J 

Perhaps Jimmy Carter should lead 
history instead of the Bible As Henry 
Clay put It in 1818 all leligions united 
with government aie more or less in¬ 
imical to liberty All separated from gov¬ 
ernment are compatible with liberty 
The Inauguiation was an insult to sec¬ 
ular America 

Madalvn Munas O Hair 
Ameiuan Atheist Center 
Austin, Texas 


Cowards and Traitors? 

Jan 21, a date that will live in in¬ 
famy, the U S was suddenly and delib¬ 
erately disgraced when President Car¬ 
ter gianted a gencial pardon IJan 311 
to countless cowards and traitors 

Philip L H'alsh 
Kingston R I 

As a membei of the atmed forces 
and a veteran of Viet Nam I suppoit 
President Caitei s paidon of the \iet 
Nam-era diafi evaders 1 utge Mr Car¬ 
tel to act swiftly to resolve the status of 
thoseex-seivicemen wnh Icss-than-hon- 
01 able discharges and those who as a 
mattei of conscience, desened 

RuliaidJ Conohov 
Majo! L' S 4 
< oliitiibia \td 


Latest Abomination 

The Episcopal thuich s acceptance 
of homosexuals to the Holy Saciament 
of Communion IJan 241,and now as 
pi rests IS too much 

The chuich s appaient desiie to get 
with It, as evidenced by its other ac¬ 
tivities in revising the litiiigvof the BchiK. 
of Common Piavet has caused much 
dissatisfucticsn among its menibeis Vet 
the hiciaichv continues to pi ess on 

This latest abomination is the end 
1 heieby resign my membeiship in the 
Piotcstant L piscc’pal C huich 

11 Ri( hard Mom am 
Hiiiilsville Ala 

Hooiay foi Bishop Mixne' A per¬ 
son who feels that he err she was intend¬ 
ed by God tc< be a priest should become 
one That jietsons sexual piefeience 
should make nodiffeience 

Elizabeth Beach 
Montrose V } 


Bad Is Good 

Black Americans can always tell 
when a book play or movie about black 
people IS an accurate oi realistic one it 
is good when it gets a had rev lew 

Richard &hickei. in reviewing 
Roots IJan 24], finds it incomprehen¬ 
sible that a black American would view 


all whites as equally responsible for the 
institution of slavery But even when 
New England abolitionists mouthed cli- 
ch^saboul the evil ofslaveiy they would 
wear cotton clothing while sitting on 
furniture handciafted by slave artisans 
eating food cooked by black women 
Slavciy pervaded American life All 
Americans benefited from it 

Roots IS the most valuable addition 
to African American literature in the 
past hundred years 

Kenneth E Dunn 
Champaign, III 

Youi statement that guilt must be 
shared by both laces" is preposterous 
The fact that a few black people worked 
with the via vets is neither here not theie 
While theie will always be traitors it is 
hardly fair oi sensible to insist that the 
people they betiay are guilty by reason 
of having been mistreated 

f.Vfr r > Evelyn Stone 
Jiving, Texas 

When 1 was in elementary school 
our class was given an assignment to 
trace out anccstoi s to then country of oi - 
igin 1 could not do it At th.U time it 
was haid for me to undeistand why 1 
was the only student not able to »,om- 
plete the assignment 

I commend Alex Haley lor his ac¬ 
complishment and only wish that I could 
have lieatcn him to it 

Cl M Goodwin 
\css }oik Cin 


No Air 

Ihe lead sentence in voui aiticle 
Wooden Pi tests Painted Otagons 
IJan 171 s.iys. In ancient C hina wciod 
was classified as an element along with 
air lire watei and eaith fhe hvccat- 
egoiies of C hina .uc metal wood 
water fire caith An is not one of the 
five I lie an watei and caith are the 
foul elements of the Cireck thinkers 

The five cJtcgoiics foim an endless 
cycle wood giving bnth to fne fne to 
caith eaith to metal metal to watei 
and watei to wewd ,igain 

Hou-Shii,i / leii 
C orninat A V ) 


Sick, Sick, Sick! 

Why 111 the name of all that is good 
and purposeful is a photo shown of a 
woman making love (having sex lath- 
ei I with a compuiei IJan 17|’ 

The love affair of a woman and a 
computer can seive only one puipose 
and a pooi one at that to steaie sxk 
mtnds desiies and thus piofits foi the 
entertainment industry 

It makes me sick sick sick’ 

Dorothy (lOod'U l 
IMlarid ,\ ) 

Address Letters to Time Letters, Timr 8. life 
Building, 3 4, 2 chome Ohlemcch,, Chiyodoku, 
Tokyo too, Japan 



What can this magazine do (or 
your campaign in Europe? 




Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European 
executives from a 
platform they 
respect. 


!■ ' Offer more 

than 30 different 
H advertising editions in 

the Atlantic area alone, 
^ over 200 editions 

world-wide. 


Market your 
product to families 
with average family 
incomes of well 
over $21,000 
per year. 


Provide 

important coverage 
of people with a 
university degree. 
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Reach almost 
aquarterofa 
million people with 
hfc-assurance 
policies. 


'' Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-owners. 


Communicate with 
some 230,000 car-owners 
in Europe 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And a lot more As Europe's leading I’he people who buy your goods and services 

international newsmaga 2 ine,TIME offers unique because they want quality and are willing to pay 
advertising advantages to anvone doing business for it 

Start with its cditonal tjuality With the largest And they can pay for it The average family 

newsgathenng organisation of any publication income of the TIME European household is an 


anvwhere in the world, TIME'S 
excellence is unnvalled 

And this excel lence has been 
awarded by popularity 1 IMh's 
circulation in the Atlantic area has 
increased by in the past five years 
alone And with quality readers The 
kind of readers who choose to have 
another perspective on the woild 
around them, who arc young, active 
and tnily cosmopolitan Readers who 
make important decisions every day 



affluent $21,771 Over half of TIME 
families own their own homes, 40“/ii 
own other real estate, 83% own a car, 
88"(I own cameras, and six out of ten 
have a component music system 
If you're looking for a magazine 
to deliver true advertising value for 
your money 


...it takes 


TIME 
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2 year fixed period 


Cl OOOor more will earn 12 j% p a ma 
2 vAar fixed period Time Deposit Account 
Interest is paid naif'yearly without 
deduction of U K tax 12}% pa paid for 
fixed period of 1 year Attractive rates 
available for 3 4 and Byears 
101 ^ MONTHLY INCOME DEPOSITS 
f 1 000 or more earns 124 % p d lor 
2 year fixt d period Interest paid monthly 
without dedurtion of U K tax Deposits pld.,ed 
for 1 year will earn 12% p a Attractive rates 
available for 3.4 or 5 year* The rates 
quoted are correct attune of going to press 
Write to the Deposit Accounts Manager 
foi full details and a copy of Deposit Accounts 
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Chdteau Beaii<CMre 


CH-1815 ClaronS'Montroux Lake of (Geneva ^ 
International School tor Girl* (from 14 to 22 % 
years) Finishing School and all modern langu ^ 
ages American Section (grade 9-12)-Com- 3 
mercial Section Official Diplomas Summer h 
^ eeasion (July-August) Winter sports in the O 
5 mountains Applytorparticulars tothePrincipal g 
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Situated in beautiful ^ 
mountain scenery Language ano secretarial d 
courses, domestic science Certificates from ^ 


Institut Alpin VldemanattB 

Rougemont near Gataad 
For glrla from 16-20 


cilities Scholastic year and Summer courses u. 

Ecola Lamania Lausanna □ 

Lake of Geneva g 

intensive French course All grades in one of 
Switeerland sgreatestschools Languageand y 
commercial diploma Secretariat couraes ^ 
Boarding and day school > 

Address ch de Prevtile 3 CH-1(X)1 Lausanne 5 

3 
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From Kindergarten to Univeraity 

BriHantmont 

Coeducational day-school 
Boarding School for girls 
12-18 av Secretan CH-U)05 Lausanne 

Ecole Nouvelle 

Coeducational day-school 
Boarding School for boys 
Ch deRoverea 22 r) CH-lOUChailly-Lausanne 

Swiss Matriculation - International Baccalau¬ 
reate Americsn High St hoot (9-12th Grade) - 
EnglishGCE Oand A levels Modern languages 
Secretarial courses 


Foundation of Tbe Intnraational s 
School of Goneva ^ 

I ID 

An international schoril system with two hoard-! q; 
ing facilities World leader in international' (3 
' education French and/or English proqiain Q. 

mes K through 13 Write b2 'fe de Ghent 0 
‘ 1208 Geneva Switzerland Z 

' . .. 

SLBoorgo’s School i 

1815 Clareiie-Montreux (F ounded lO.”) 2 

English Publtc School lor Girls (II 19 years) J 
Purpose built Extensive facilltie' including {j” 
heated swimming pool Preparation foi Q C E ui 
(Cambridge) "0» and -A-levels and Umveisity Q 
Entrance Intensive couraes in Enqlisn andO 
French tot girls of foreign nationality 
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11 IS message sli uck a special chord in me " said I os Angeles Coi - 
respondent William Marmon, ivhose long interview with Alex Haley, 
the author of Rootr. accompani«Ri our cover story Marmon, whose 
own roots were in the South, finds that he too has “rattling atound in 
my head some ncar-bihltcal family stones told and letold by my 
grandmother Like many white Southerners Marmon chafed against 
the distorting expel lence of segiegation and, to help counteract it. 
wioie his senioi thesis at Piinccton on the Harlem lenaissance of the 
1920s (onespondent Ldward Boyei. who sat m on the interview 
with Haley felt a shock of lecogmtion when he saw/ioon on TV Boy¬ 
ers maternal grandparents were born slaves and his gtandfalhci 
had watched Cieneial Sheimans 
tioops march through Geoigia 
marveling as any nine-yeai-old 
K>> would at all the shiny but¬ 
tons' on the blue Union unifotms 
■ 

The bad wealhei continued lo 
be major news this week and in 
some parts of the country it ic- 
itiiiicd evtraoidinary elToils on 
the pait of out staff When New 
York C oiicspondent Marion 
Knox was assigned lo cover the 
chilly plight of snowbound Buffalo 
(we Till L-S) she found that 
tiains had stopped tunning all 
highways weie shut down and no 
flights wete landing al the Buf¬ 
falo an port Bundled up in her 
heaviest ski parka Knox caught 
a flight lo Rochester the neatest 
functioning airfield I-iom there 
she hopped a tiuck caitying 
3^000 lbs of fio/cn veal, part of 
a two-milc-long caravan taking 
emergency laiioiis lo the stricken 
env BufTalo was a mess she re- 
poits -slieels implowed cars buried in snow people calling gio- 
cei les home on sleds The vet v fact of lictng there made you pail ot 
the people You stuck heie Ux>' someone would ask and hed slait 
i ight out telling you his slot y 

Wc heard an inleicsiing stoiy liom Iowa that grew out of aiioihci 
1 iMt report on this winter s weather 1 he Saturday night aftei Ifie ic- 
poil appeared Ooidon Neal, al home on his Mount Vernon Iowa 
farm got an unexpected phone calf Thecallci President Jimmv C ar- 
icr who had been leading TiMl and hadscena icference to the Ncafs 
lio/cn watei pitie The two chatted afxiut the fuel ciisis Neal s 160 
acit farm and the wcaihet It tuined out that Neal s pijx had burst 
and been repaired He had m fact been in the bathtub when his wife 
called him to the phone Said Neal last week I told I mma that il that 
evei hapjiened again, she had bettei tell me who was on the line 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY; p. 44. Tens of millions of Americans 
both black and white, were aiternatel) fascinated and hor- 
nfied by a TV dramatization, spread out over eight nights, 
of Alex Haley's book Rood The story traced the ongins 
of a black Amencan family from Africa to slavery in Amer- 
^ica and, finally, to freedom By the hnal episode, the larg¬ 
est television audience in history was watching Result 
the book and production were quickly tiansformed into a 
social phenomenon, a potentially important bench mark 
in U S race relations In the fashionable Los Angeles com¬ 
munity of Cbesiot Hills, Authoi Haley has been leceiving 
bulging sacks of mail The universal appeal of Roor% is 
based on the average Amci lean's longing foi a sense of 
heritage, says Haley 

THE WORLD: p. 9. India's Prime Ministei hidira Gandhi 
may have thought that her opponents had been sufficiently 
weakened when she released leading political prisoners last 
month, libcraii/cd emergency leguiations and scheduled 
elections for March If so, she seems to have made a rare mis¬ 
calculation At a giant political rally in Delhi, her govern¬ 
ment was roundly denounced by four opposition gioups that 
had quickly united as the People’s Party An even greater 
shock was the resignation of Jagjivan Ram, the leader of In¬ 
dia’s 85 million Untouchables, from both her C abinet and 
the Congress Party 

p. 10. In response to broadening government pressure 
against their church. Catholic bishops m the Philippines 
have issued a'l unusual pastoral letter—careful and con¬ 
ciliatory, but clearly a message of distress ovei the harass¬ 
ment and jailing of “men and women working for the rights 
of cultural minorities ’’ The letter, a rare demonstration of 
unity in the Philippine hierarchy, was signed by 67 bishops 
including Manila s Jaime Cardinal Sin. who has in the past 
reluctantly accepted President Ferdinand Marcos’ rule by 
martial law. and Cebu’s conservative Julio Cardinal Ro¬ 
sales, who has close ties to First Lady Imelda Marcos 
p. 11 . Cambodian Communists provided bloody confii ma- 
tion that they are capable of the mass killings, cruelty and re¬ 
pression reported inside the Khmer state by refugees In 
night raids on three hamlets in southeast Thailand, some 
^200 heavily armed Khmer Rouge soldiers brutally killed 30 
peasants and a policeman and set hre to houses The mo¬ 
tive remained a mystery 

p. 1 2. A second wave of U S diplomats left or prepared to 
leave for overseas missions Late in the spnng President Car¬ 
ter will attend summit conferences of NATO and the pri¬ 
mary non-Communnt industnalized nations With a cohe¬ 


sive global policy still to jell, U S foreign policy has become 
.1 multi-iing spectacle rather than the one-man show it had 
become dunng the Kissinger era As the .Soviets ariested a 
pi eminent dissident and expelled an Amencan correspon¬ 
dent. Secretary of Slate Cyius Vance said U S criticism of 
foreign goveinments in the area of human i ighis would oc¬ 
cur from time to time hut should not be polemical’ oi “stri¬ 
dent ’’ 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 18. Many parts of the U S ai6 

experiencing what may become the woist winter on rec¬ 
ord since 1870 A shortage of natural gas has foiced the 
closing of many schools and businesses idling over I mil¬ 
lion workers In the West though, there has been less 
snow than usual and a shortage of irrigation water is im¬ 
periling ciops In regions where snow has been severe 
floixis are expected when warmer weather melts the mas¬ 
sive drifts 

p 34 The U S congressional committee looking into the as¬ 
sassinations of President Kennedy and Martin Luther King 
Ji has received funding for an additional two months of op¬ 
eration At that time the House expects the committee to pro¬ 
duce a realistic budget and also to present sufficient ev¬ 
idence to justify Its continued existence 

ECCA40MY A BUSINESS: p. 40. In a lare display of Gov- 
einmcnt-indastry amity, U S Steel C’orp announced a price 
increase of 4 8'V for tin-plated steel, used to make so- 
called tin cans, and the White House publicly bestowed its 
blessing Behind the scenes the Government had induced 
U S Steel to shave the inciease, in talks arising from the 
Administration’s new policy of “prenotihcation’ of wage 
and price boosts 

p. 41. American Motots smallest of the fisur US au¬ 
tomakers, could break even in fiscal 1977, the annual shaie- 
holder meeting was told This was big news because the 
company had lust S73 8 million in the past two fiscal 
years and was lecently undei severe piessuie for seeking 
to stretch out bank loans that fell due in carl> 1977 On 
the eve of the meeting it was announced that a gioup of 
banks had agreed to extend for anothci year a $72 5 mil¬ 
lion ciedit and that stamping-plant equipment was being 
sold to Volkswagen 

SCIENCE: p. 53. A U S crall known as a space-shuttle 
orbilcr took a 58-kilometei (36-milc) land journey acioss 
California’s Mojave I'icsurt to a test site Thcie il will un¬ 
dergo a senes of expennicntal flights that could bring 
space colonization closer to reality The oi biter, which 
weighs 68,000 kilograms (150 000 lbs) is scheduled to 
take a tnp around the earth early in 1979 








DIPLOMACY 


The New Multi-Ring Spectacle 


The one-man show of Henr> Kissin¬ 
ger was gone and iJ S foieign polic> 
was onvc again a mutli-nng spectasle 
Vice Picsident Waller Mondale was 
bask from his sucscsstui mission of reas¬ 
surance to Western Purope and Japan 
late in the spring. Jimmy Cartel plans 
to fl> to F-urope to attend the summit 
confcteiues of NAto and ihe industrial 
i/cd demivracies In the meantime the 
new President was busy sending aides 
and emissaries off to the corners of the 
world on dtplomatie torays 

United Nations Ambassador An- 



SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE 


drew Young took off on a ten-day visit 
to black Africa Next week Secretary 
ol State Cyius Vance leaves for a quick 
trip to the Middle tiast -a fact-finding 
tour, essentially, but with the aim of 
finding ways to nudge the confrontation 
stales back to the confeiencc table at 
Geneva Next month Vance goes to 
Miiscow fot talks on aims limitation 
Aflei that, he hinted will come a variety 
of other meetings-possibly including 
dirc*ct negotiations with Cuba later 
this month President Caitei will send 
Washington Lawyei (and foimci De¬ 
fense Secretary) CTaik Clifford to Cy¬ 
prus, to explore the possibilities foi a 
settlement between Cjieek and Turkish 
C ypriols 

Ill-Considered Remarks. The Ad¬ 
ministration also faces the tactical ptoh 
leni of translating its campaign goal of 
a moie moial ’ foieign policy into prac¬ 
tice A week earlier, the State Depait- 
ment had haishly condemned C /cchtv 
Slovakia and the Soviet Union for then 
tieatment of dissidents - a tv|ie of pub¬ 
lic criticism that Kissinger resisted be¬ 
cause he felt It would not pioduce the 
desiied result - and could damage 
detente as well Last week the 5>oviets 
arrested a prominent dissident and ex¬ 
pelled an American coriespundcrit 
Would the State Department maintain 
a sort of running commentaiy on such 
incidents a.- they occurred' Vance tiled 
to blunt the issue by declaring that 
U S criticism of foreign governments 
should be neither polemical not stri¬ 
dent. ’ but would occur ‘ from time to 



time when we see a threat to human 
nghts ' 

U N Ambassador Young s tnp to 
lan/ania and Nigeria was a case in 
point of both the Administration s dip¬ 
lomatic exploration and of its early mis¬ 
takes through inexpenence In his talks 
with black African leaders Young 
hoped to find a common ground to¬ 
ward achieving a transfer to black ma¬ 
jority rule in Rhtxicsta But he undei- 
cui the seriousness of his mission by 
some ill-considcicd comments on a chs 
interview show a few days earlier 

Young was stressing his view that 
racism, not Communism, is the chief 
problem in southern Africa lindei 
prixiding by ('Bs Newsman Dan Rath¬ 
er he declared that Tn a sense the Cu¬ 
bans bring a certain stability and oidci 
to Angola Flcniy Kissinget had alwavs 
insisted that the Cubtin presence was 
Soviet ‘adventui ism' and that it must 
be withdrawn licfoie I'S-Cuban le- 
lations could im|>iovc 

Piesumably Young meant ti' say 
simply that he thought it would Ik eas- 
lei to ncgotiute the C ubans out of An¬ 
gola than to negotiate the while rni- 
noritv regimes out of ixiwei I'l vnilhcri. 
Africa—but that ts not what he said 
Later, in a series of awkwaid clanfi- 
cations, Secietaiy Vance declared that 
the Cuban piesencc in Angola was not 
helpful to a iKaceful vslutioii In oth¬ 
er blwpers. Young jumped the gun on 
the Administration bv saying that he 
hoped the I'S would he able to begin 
bilateral talks with Viet Nam within 
90 days -a timetable that ma^ prove 
unacceptable to eithei oi both sides 
- and declared that the white Rho 
dcsian regime would have to negotiate 
if South Africa insisted upon it Again, 
Vance was obliged to intciveno The 
situation in southern Africa ceclared 
the Secretary was “not quite that 
simple' 

Before leaving fot Africa Yi"ing 
said he told Vance that to preserve 
'The right to say what 1 really believe, 
Fd be willing to take whatever flak 
came, and Fd be willing to be repu¬ 
diated by him whencvei it was offi¬ 
cially necessaiy Whatever the merits 
of this unorthodox approach to diplo¬ 
macy It drew angei and ridicule from 
white leaders in southern Africa “The 
new boy is getting his lumps early," 
said an official in Pietoria In Salis- 
buiy. the Rhodesia //eru/dcalled .Young 
a “strolling player foi the theater of 
the absurd" who had "cast himself in 
the role of bridge builder between Wash¬ 
ington and black Afiica " 



PRESIDENTIAL ENVOY CLARK CLIFFORD 

To sepfc a sWf/enienI for Cyprus 


Oris-e under way howcvei Young 
proved skilltui In London ht quickly 
conhrmed that the C aitci Administra¬ 
tion sulistantially agiecd with the Brit¬ 
ish povernmcnl on Rhodesia Iknh Ui il- 
ain and the U S suppoiled a nian undci 
which Rhodesian Prune Minister Ian 
Smith would relinquish etketive |h>wci 
during a two-vcai transitional txiuxl 
Both agreed moieovci that Smith could 
not s.ive himself with an mtetnal so- 
lo'ion' iindci which he would exclude 
the chief black gueitilla oiganuations 
notably the Patnotic I lont led by Josh¬ 
ua Nkomoand Robeit Mugalie 

Then Young flew on to I ast Af¬ 
rica for talks with Tanzania s Piesident 
Julius Nyciere Zambia s Piesident 
Kenneth Kaunda and other black lead¬ 
ers At a national celebration on Zan- 
zibai he joined islanders and mainland 
Tanzanians m dancing what was 
descrilxrd as a mixlified version of the 
hustle 

Fpr Apart. Bui Youngs mam goal 
was a hustle of a diffeient sort an ef¬ 
fort to piobc foi a Rhodesian sellle- 
ment III most respects, the hla«.K-white 
stalemate in Rhodesia prevails with 
the two sides as fat apart as ever But 
at least the issues aie becoming clear¬ 
er Most black African slates have now 
rallied behind the Nkonio-Mugabc Pa¬ 
tnotic front at the expense of othei 
guerrilla groups Smith, on the other 
hand is pieparmg to negotiate with 
moderate black groups—but not with 
the Patriotic front Last week he called 
for U S help to prevent terrorists from 
seizing Rhodesia ‘on behalf of Rus¬ 
sian imperialism ” Andrew Young 
speaking more carefully now was quick 
to warn Smith that his cfToits to gam 
U S support by invoking the “Red men¬ 
ace” would not succeed 


JORDAN 

Easier Lies the Hashemite Head 


I he title was pci haps a little self- 
conscious foi so pt incely an aulhoi Still 
when Jordan's bantam King Hussein 
decided to write his 1962 autobiography 
he was remarkably piescienl in borrow¬ 
ing Shakespeate's line “Uneasy Lies the 
Head ” Half ol Hussein s kingdom was 
to fall to Israel aftei the 1967 war Pal¬ 
estinian assassins legulaily took pot¬ 
shots at him, othei Aiab rulers virtu¬ 
ally ostracized him aflet Hussein 
expelled Palestinian fedayeen from his 
country in 1970 On lop of everything 
else Jordan's economy weakened us 
prices for phosphate the kingdoms 
' principal lesoutcc dropped 
° But much has changed for Hussein 
{ and his Hashemite kingdom since those 
days 1 hough the Isiaclis continue to 
occupy Jordans West Bank, there is 
encouiaging movement towaid a peace 
settlement and the possibility with Hus¬ 
sein s cxxsperation. of the creation of 
an independent Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip The 
Palestinians realize that they probably 
could not suivivc as a nation without 
close administiativc tics to Jordan per¬ 
haps as an autonomous member of the 
federation that Hussein once suggested 
fur /waI Toi one thing in addition to 
700 000 Palestinians on the West Bank 
and in Cjaza, another 1 million live in 
Joidan Itself, wheie they own 80'< of 
the capital cilv s real estate and pio 
vide 75'< of the countiv % labor force 
Only Ihc pmsjcst it is ptediclcd, would 
leave then refugee camps to move to 


the new state As a result instead of 
taking shots at Hussein the PI O lc.id 
ership now wants to open a dialogue 
with the King on possible political and 
economic connections or linkages' 
between Jordan and a fututc Palestinian 
state 

Home in Humiliation. Meanwhile 
the King has icgained his fotmer stand¬ 
ing with the major Arab countries 
Scarcely two vears ago Aralxleaders as¬ 
sembled for a summit meeting in Ratvit 
and agreed that the Palestinians lather 
than Hussein, should hcncefoith Ik* te- 
sponsiblc lot the future of the West Bank 
and Gaza Yassei Arafat chan man of 
the P L O, journeved from Rabat lo 
New York to be lionized by the I! N 
General Assembly Hussein went home 
in humiliation 

Now the positions have suddenly 
been reversed Atafai is in difficulty be¬ 
cause his Palestinian force's became tixi 
deeply involved in Lebanon s civil wai 
- - and on the losing side Mixleiaie gov¬ 
ernments in Syiia IgyptaiidSaudi Ara- 
biaaieprivatelv picssuringtbe PI O to 
end the fight against Israel and to accept 
the West bank <iaza state Hussein fig¬ 
ures prominently in these aigumcnis 
I ast nionth he was in Aswan at Egy p- 
lian PieMdenl Anwar Sadat's invitation 
to discuss the proposed linkage with ine 
Palestinians, and before that in Hamas 
cus for similai talks with Piesident 
Hafez Ass^td Says one political observer 
in Amman The mtxlerates want Hus¬ 
sein to 'lea.sh the West Bank to keej) it 



EftWAmCb FEDAYEEN FIRINO AT HUSSEIN'S TROOPS DURING SEPTEMRER 1970 BATTLE 
A cliODge fn poUhcal fortunes matched by an upswing m the economy 



HAKZ ASSAD OF SYRIA 


from becoming loo radical or too dan¬ 
gerous They don't want to go through 
the agonizing prtxess of negotiating Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal only to have a militant 
Palestinian regime make trouble and 
wreck the peace' 

To Hussein s delight the change in 
his political fortunes has been matched 
by an upswing in Jordan s economy 
That turnabout is the lesult of the nse 
in prices for Middle East oil This is iron¬ 
ic since Joidan itself has no petroleum, 
the biggest gushers are to be found in 
the Scotch that pours across the bar of 
the Intel continental Hotel at S3 oer 


shot Oil money flows into the country 
in loans and grants ft'om Arab neigh¬ 
bors, investments, and S400 million a 
year m remtftances from 200,000 Jor¬ 
danian nationals in the oil countries. 

Hinsein’s spirits are now so blithe 
that the King is even taUcuig about a 
broader federation with Syria and any 
other Arab sute interested in “greater 
cohesion, greater stability and greater 
prepress" That old Arab dream has 
never really worked m practice But this 
year, as the amazingly durable Hussem 
marks his silver jubUee, his head at least 
lies easier 


Time to Take a Gamble 


Jordan's King Hussem, 41. has an 
unforgiving memory Interviewed by 
Time. Correspondent Wilton Wynn last 
week in Amman's Raghadan Palace 
Hussein was smibng and relaxed 
through most of their conversation His 
mood darkened only once when talk 
turned to the possibility of Palestinian 
guerrillas ever again operating from Jor¬ 
dan against Israel Those activities 
prompted Hussein to expel the feda- 
yeen from his country in 1970, and he 
has no intention he told Wynn grim¬ 
ly, of opening his doors to them again 
On the other hand, he argued that a Pal¬ 
estinian delegation should participate 
in proposed peace talks in Geneva this 
spring, although he himself would de- 
cUne to represent the Palestinians if 
they decid^ not to intend Excerpts 
from the interview 

Q. What it lh» ttatut of yaw rapartad 
dtaiogua with thaPLO,? 


A. We have always said we are 
ready for a dialogue and we have in¬ 
dicated that we are willing to dis¬ 
cuss any topic—with the exclusion 
of anything that might remotely 
suggest that we intend to tolerate 
or accept the conditions that con- 
tnbuted to the 1970 disaster here 
m Jordan What happened between 
1967 and 1970 is something no one 
here can tolerate in any form or per¬ 
mit to come back It is not a ques¬ 
tion of Jordanians v Palestimans, 
but a question of chaos and anar¬ 
chy against law-and-order We are 
not prepared to go througii that ex¬ 
perience again 

Q. Arm you apdmittit about a paatm 
fttimmmnt urith itrami thit ymar? 

A. We have to be extremely cau¬ 
tious not to give people the impres¬ 
sion that we are on the bnnk of a 
soluUon, but I do believe this year 
Will give us an opportunity for an¬ 
other attempt t' esublish a just and 
durable peace 


The tealities are that Israel still oc¬ 
cupies Arab territory and it is still un¬ 
clear whether Israel has made a definite 
choice between peace or continued occu¬ 
pation Both are impossible Militarily. 
Israel is stronger than it has ever been, 
whereas the same cannot be said of her 
neighbors, even compared with 1973 Is¬ 
rael must evolve a new courage to break 
away from the fortress mentality to a 
willingness to take a gamble on peace 
I believe this is the only hope for Is¬ 
rael and all of us Otherwise, prospects 
remain dismal and if this year passes 
without definite signs of progress, the 
fact that hopes have been raised so high 
will result in despair We will face a rise 
of extremist attitudes and turbulence 

Q. it it pottibia to eonvono a Oonova 
eonforonto thit tpringf And wiii Jordan 
intitt on P 1,0. partleipation? 

A. There certainly is a possibility for a 
Geneva conference It is imperative that 



Palestinians be a party to any solution 
to the Palestine problem They must 
speak for their rights and be heard 

Q. If tho P.L.O. dotidot not to attond, 
would you nogotlatm on thoir bmhalfT 

A. This was an option until the Rabat 
summit in 1974 We are still interested 
in doing all we can But unless the whole 
scene changes in terms of the Arab po¬ 
sition, I don't see how there can be a sub¬ 
stitute for Palestinians at the conference 
dealing with Palestinian problems I for 
one cannot bargain on I^Iestinian ter¬ 
ritory and rights Before Rabat, I tried 
to recover territory lost in 1967. to put 
It under U N auspices and give the ^1- 
estimans the right of self-determination 
But at Rabat, tney put the responsibility 
for recovering territory and regaining 
Palestinian rights on the Palestinians 
themselves I don’t see how I can now 
transcend that decision 

Q. If a Watt bank—Oaxa ttato worm ot- 
titbiithod, what iinkt would you aeeoptt 

A. In view of the closeness of the 
people of both sides, we are willing 
to look at any possibility, but the 
people of both Jordan and the West 
Bank would have to express their 
views in absolute freedom Some 
years ago we had the vision to sug¬ 
gest a federation of Palestme and 
Jordan [which was rejected by oth¬ 
er Arab statesi Now maybe this 
plan will be looked at agam 

Q. What It your fooling about tho 
futuro of JorutalmmT 

A. I feel very strongly that Jeru¬ 
salem must be the symbol of peace, 
the city of believers in God, and 1 
don't believe it can be an Israeli 
city It must be a city for both sides, 
and a return of sovereignty over the 
east side to the Arabs u a neces¬ 
sity But It can belong to both, the 
capital of the Arabs of Palestine as 
well as of the Israelis 

HUStSm, WIH AUA • IKMTRAIT OF 
OSANBFATHtB ABOUUAH 
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ETHIOPIA 

And Then There Were Sixty 


Ihc animuni-tmcnls i.ijcklini’ over 
Radio Lthiopid last week weie lerse 
<<nd ehilltnf A miU-morning shinHoul 
Had taken place at the coluinned palace 
Hnie the leMdcncc of I mixsioi Made Se¬ 
lassie and since 1974 ivciipied hy the 
(Jcrgiie the committee of aimv officeis 
;hai oveiihrew the legendaiy lion 1 he 
-.hixiting was shottly followed hy an an 
noiincemunt of the execuf ion of Biiga- 
Jiet tiencial Icleii Benti 55 Tthiopias 
.hief ol stale, and eight of his suppoitcis 
;n the Dergue Signtlicanlly. the broad- 
-asls 'ook pains to mention that the two 
'Host |X)weiful members of the Deigue 
Lieut Colonel Mcngislu llailc Maiiam 
.ind 1 leut Colonel Alnafu Abate, had 
>ui Mved the shooting safe and sound 
Hete was a lip-t>ff that the incident was 
not a coup against the military council 
Itself but more of a pc'wer snuggle with¬ 
in the Dciguc between Mcngislu and At 
nafu and pro-Benli ofTiccrs 

Methodicol RuthieMness. L ttet 
I eports confirmed that suspicion Radio 
bthiopia bioadcast a chaigc by the safe 
Mengislu that Benti and his aides had 
been killed because they weie secret sup- 
portcis of the Ethiopian People’s Rev¬ 
olutionary Party The r p R p is a left¬ 
ist undergiound gioup of students and 
businessmen trying to leplacc military 
rule with civilian government Mcngistu 
claimed he had discovered a 47-pagc 
master plan, belonging to Benti. that 
blueprinted the installation of the 
E P R P as a govei nment to replace the 
“scientific soctafism” of the mitilary 
council 

If there is anything scientific about 


the masteis of 1 thiopia it is apisaient 
only in the methodical riithlessncss of 
ihcii rule The Dciguc seized power biu- 
tally in Addis Ab.iba and othci centers 
m the African nation of 28 million peo¬ 
ple conliscatmg wcaixins and executing 
anyone who opposed it Last year 50 
militants, mostly students who haa been 
suspected ot anli-council activity, were 
shoved against the wall of a subuiban 
Addis Ababa shooting laAge and slain 
Many more killings have taken place se- 
cictly One woman was picsented with 
her husband s bullet-riddled bixly along 
with an explanation of his death fiom 
natuial causes 

The leal conflict however, is a pow 
Cl snuggle within the Oeigue that is 
slowly I educing Its mcmbci ship and pos¬ 
sibly Its entienched position Theiewcrc 
120 officers on the council when it oust¬ 
ed Haile Selassie after last week’s ex¬ 
ecutions the group numbeied only about 
60 The previous chief of slate Lieut 
General A man Andom was shot to 
death in Novembei 1974 for resisting 
arrest Last July another intcinal fight 
led to the execuiiori of Majoi Sisav 
Haple. a high-ranking council membei, 
and sevcial other officials 

last week’s executions obviously 
have not solved the power struggle or 
Its implication foi Ethiopia, and the Af¬ 
rican nations that surround it aie be¬ 
coming increasingly edgy Before long, 
tmlookcis predict, there is bound to be 
another shootout in the hght for contiol 
of the Oatgue How many members will 
be lefisa^r that confrontation is any¬ 
one's guns. 


The Opposition 
Strikes Bock 

India’s Prime Ministci Indiia Ciaii- 
dhi, 59, IS a shrewd tactician who gam¬ 
bles only on suie things I ast month, to 
the astonishment of her b2fl million 
countrymen she suddenly relaxed the 
cmcigcncy legulations under whxh In¬ 
dians had been living fot 18 months re¬ 
leased dozens uf leading political piis- 
oiicis fiom detention and announced 
that the countiy s long-posltxmed 
elections would be held in mid-Maich 
By last week Mis Oandhi could wish 
that she had left Ivd enough alone 
Within a span of three days, the oppo¬ 
sition staged a vigorous leincaination 
and one of hei most icsixicled political 
partners defected 

The week beg.in with a giant jxilit- 
ical tally in Delhi, called bv the loui op- 
positmn groups that had quickly united 
as the Janata I People si Paity fJn 
hand were 70 000 people who sat cross- 
legged, on the giound or on jute mats 
to hear a succession uf speakers de¬ 
nounce the govei nment for its haish 
cuiiailmenl of the nations ficedoni 
‘You have found out what kind of peo¬ 
ple rule this country ’ declared Oppo¬ 
sition LeaJei Moiaiji IX'sai 80, who had 
been released from prison a fortnight 
carlici It IS as important to keep oui 
ficedom secure from this lyjx; of gov¬ 
ernment as to keep it in the lace ol a foi- 
eign threat Desai diew a loar of ap- 
pioval when he accused the goveinment 
ol vaseciomi/mg demcxiacv aicfei- 
ence to the strenuous piogiani of birth 
contiol by stetilizaiion that has caused 
I tots and icscnlment Ihioughoul much 
of North India 

Fear Psychosis. Ihc case with 
which the opixisilion could stage such a 
laigcially the fiist since June 1975 mav 
have surprised Mrs Ciandhi But what 
really shtxked her was the unexfxictcd 
tcsignation of her Fixxl and Agriculture 
Minister, Jagjivan Ram, 68 fiom both 
the Cabinet and the Congiess Pa 'y As 
the acknowledged leader of India s 85 
million UntoiiL hables ox hurt fans 
dren of Ciod) and a Cabinet member 
since 1947 Rani was one of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi s most ptiweiful colleagues Thougn 
he had temaincd loyal to hci thiough- 
oiif the emergency Ram declared Iasi 
week that Indians were being deprived 
of all then freedoms and that a feai 
psychosis has overtaken the whole na¬ 
tion ’’ JIc would dcclaicd Ram estab¬ 
lish a new paily. to be known as the 
Congress for Dcnitviacy Half a diven 
leading inembeis of the luling parts im¬ 
mediately joined him 

In an icy Icttei to Mv dea> liahu 
/I (the Hindi hoimiific foi a respected 
elder). Mrs Gandhi reunted It is 
strange that you should have lemaincd 
silent all these months,’ especially when 




you were actively and directly asso¬ 
ciated with every decision " Then, us¬ 
ing from a sickbed she summoned her 
Cabinet and othet leaders of hei paity 
and extracted from each of them a 
signed statement of loyalty to herself 
and a condemnation of Ram Later as 
her angei grew, she denounced Ram 
as an opportunist and a turncoat, and 
chaiged that he m fact was to blame 
lot a recent use m food prices Now 
that 1 am not in govcinment icplied 
Ram sarcastically I suppose prices 
w ill start going down' 

Why had Ram broken with Mts 
Ciandhi so tardily' Some observers 
noted that Indiias ambitious son San- 
jay, to had been demanding that a num¬ 
ber of parts nominations lor rxiilia- 
meniarv seats be reserved foi youngci 
candidates Ram and olhei membeis 
of the old guard may have fcaicd that 
Mrs Ciandhi was on the vcige at re¬ 
placing them with fresh faces Ram s 
walkout will impede hei efforts to re¬ 
organise the party, forcing hei to main¬ 
tain a delicate balance between young 
and old candidates 

Blessing in Disguise Whatevci the 
reason, and however severe the blow to 
Mrs Gandhi Ram's depaituicdiKs not 
necessarily Sfiell hci downfall The C on- 
gress Parly having ruled India since 
1147 IS well entrenched and Indiia le- 
mams the countiy s miist powerful - -and 
[xipular- political figure Moreover she 
benefits ftom the fact that the Janata 
Party whose elements range from the 
right-wing Old C ongress faction to the 
Socialists to the Hmdu-hist Jana Sangh 
IS united m alnuvst nothin'’ except its op¬ 
position to the existing government of 
the Piime Minister Indeed as one Ja¬ 
nata sjKvkesnian conhded to CIMI s New 
Delhi buieau chief. Lawicnee Malkin 
the call fot a quick election may have 
been a blessing in disguise because now 
we don I have time to start lighting each 
other 

JACnVAN RAM (RIGHT) WITH COllEAGUE 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

The Bishops Finally Close Ranks 


htom pulpits acioss the country in 
centuiICS-old Spanish cathedials and 
lhatched-KXif bairio chapels I iltpino 
Catholics last week heard an unusual 
pastoral lettei from then bishops It was 
couched in caicful sometimes concilia¬ 
tory language, but it was clearly a mes¬ 
sage of distiess Men and women work 
mg fo» lights of cultuial minotilies have 
been haiassedand intimidated aiicsted 
and jailed the lettei announced “ This 
we strongly deploic and condemn ’ The 
bishops were pained that “the evange¬ 
lizing work of forming and strengthen¬ 
ing basic Chiistian communities has 
been misundcisUxxl, leading to the ar¬ 
rest of pi tests, leligious and lay work¬ 
ers' Finally, there was a piayci that 
we may resolve our misunderstandings 
particularly between the workers of 
evangeli/iition and the guardians of na- 
lionai security Iwhol have kxikcd at each 
other with suspicion and mistrust' 

The Icltci was not the strongest con¬ 
demnation that Ri man C atholic leaders 
have issued in the increasingly tense, 
three-yeai-old confrontation between 
the chuicn s political left and the icgimc 
of Philippine Picsident I cidinand Mar¬ 
cos (TimI covei June 7) It made no 
mention for example .is did a sharp 
statement liom 17 activist bishops last 
fall, of ending martial law What made 
the pastoral letter unique in the strug¬ 
gle was that it was signed by 67 Phil¬ 
ippine bishops, including Manila's con¬ 
ciliatory Jaime Cardinal Sin, who has 
in the past reluctantly accepted martial 
law and Cebu's conservative Julio Car¬ 
dinal Rosales, who has close lies to First 


Lady Imelda Maicos The hieiaichy s 
liberals imxleiatcs and tonseivaiivcs 
had hammered out then united (xisition 
in a marathon six-day session iwo weeks 
ago m Cebu Undei mounting pies,suie 
fioni the Maicos regime the chuich had 
tinally closed tanks 

(rovernment pressute on the chuich 
has bioadcncd and deepened in the past 
thiee months Since November, two out¬ 
spoken fotcign missionaties an Amci- 
ican Marvknoll pnest and an Italian 
have been deported fot alleged political 
activities in then work among slum 
dwellers, a U S missionary nun has been 
denied le-cr.trv Two chutch-affhated 
national ncwspapcis, the heicely anti 
martial-law Sifins of the Hmet and the 
Communuatoi have been shuttered 
The chuich s National Office of Mass 
Media was lemporaiily closed then le- 
opened under guard 

Coded Messages. The sharpest 
clash has been in troubled Mmdan'so. 
where the government is also try¬ 
ing to picserve a fragile tiuce with the 
Moslem Moro reliels In the southern 
province of Mindanao C atholic clerics 
and lay workers have pressed a vig¬ 
orous campaign to otgaiii/e small self- 
help communities among tubal groups 
and squatters wot king undeveloped 
land The government views this rival 
political activity as leftist sedition In 
November 73 church workers were 
aticsted and detained. 20 of them 
remain in jail untried Two church 
radio stations in the region were also 
closed down, accused by the govern¬ 
ment of transmitting coded messages 





JAIME CARDINAl SIN AT lECTERN 


•o the Cimimunist Ne'w People's Aim> 
The most icceni govcinmcnt dttatk 
i,aine lusl foui days befoic the bishops 
konfeiencc a mass attest order signed 
bj ihc head of the Philippines conslab- 
iilaiy ehaiging 156 Mindanao ihurth 
vsoikcis- including 26 piiests and foiii 
bishops- withticason lebellionand in- 
(.iting li)sedition IXxIaied thcairesi oi- 


ders “Christian front organtrations 
have been trained to teach the people to 
become aware of alleged exploitation or 
oppression The obieclive is to make 
them hate their government and ful¬ 
ly convert them to the C ommunist ide 
ology ” So far, no attests have actually 
been earned out under the new oidei 
but It was tibviously an attempt—unsuc¬ 
cessful—to intimidate the bishops * 

Is thete substance to the goveinment 
charges of Communism in the church’ 
Govci nmeni offic lals claim to have doc¬ 
uments ptosing such acitsily and 
tuinedovei toTiMi Correspondent Wil¬ 
liam McWhiitei copies of 17 affidavits 
allegedly detailing church ixililical cf- 
foits in Mindanao Some are anonv- 
mous but a few if coiioborated. could 
be damaging to the church In one case, 
for example a Communist functionary 
Ltlia Judilla 25 was promised amnesty 
in I etui n for her signed confession She 
traces her N P A membership to a f il- 
ipino Jesuit who taught het a Maoist 
tinged cldss-stiuggle doctrine Though 
ihe Jesuit counseled nonviolence as the 
most Christian wav of leshapmg so¬ 
ciety Judilla testihes he also taught that 
* bkxxlv revolution can be accepted 
methodology if necessary ' Says a rank- 

*Hishi)p I rancisco i iavci of Mai m Min 

UanaiT has launched a ciumtcraltacK on (he go\ 
nrnetu last nioiiih ihc Icsuit bishop oneidlhe 
aders anti Marei»s proiesi toinull> exeoin 
imivaied ill goNcinmeni ollit lals^Arhoate known 
to pariieiptiic in (ortiio. Dewlned the piclau in 
'1 an^>v lustoial liltir I invoke (ich!s wrath 
on thov who intlivt ulual physical harm on dv 
lenseiess {X.t)piv in ibt name o( ^>ovcinineni 
seeuniv 


mg Filipino official involved in inves¬ 
tigations of the church ’ There aic thou¬ 
sands of I ilias and they die dressed in 
robes and then objective is the com¬ 
plete ovei thuiw of the government 

Such charges evoke sharp denial 
fiom the church Alter a lepicsentativc 
ol the Japanese C atholic C ommission 
loi Justice and Peace was sent to the 
Philippines on a fact-hnding mission 
C ommission officials repoiteJ that the 
allegations against those aiicstcd in 
Mindanao weic simply false ’ and ‘ pa¬ 
tently ridiculous 

Colliding Programs. Whatevci the 
facts, one activist bishop concedes that 
the chuich simply cannot avoid offend 
ing the slate &>mcwhere somehow 
oui progiams will collide with thens, 
he says There is no ciueslion that some 
ol the things we’ie doing can be con¬ 
ceived of as (.ommunisiK \Ve not oniv 
embarravs the government at times We 
aie a thieai Wc can appeal more sym¬ 
pathetic with the people 

The new vilidanty among the bish¬ 
ops should St lengthen the church as the 
opponent Mateos will find most dilfi- 
cull to silence Yet the regime may well 
irv The government is tc-siing the 
ihuich probing to see how stiong it is 
warns a conscivative-leaning bishop 
They claim thev aie only aftei indi¬ 
viduals but It IS not only the Chiisiian 
left now It IS the church Maicos has 
icpeatedly denied anv such plans But 
if the church is indeed his taiget he mav 
find his enemies better organized than 
even they might have once e\|icctcd 


They Wanted to Kill’ 

Fvci since C ommunist loiccs uxik over Camlnxlia in 
Apnl 1975 lefugees have amved in ncighboiing coun¬ 
tries with hoiiifymg tales of mass killings ciueltv and ic- 
piassum But because the khmer Rouge legime has kept 
the counliy viiiuallv scaled v'fT from the test ol the woild, 
independent obsetvets have been unable to verify thou ac 
counts last week the Cambodian Communists piovided 
bKxxly and unmistakable evidence that they aic indeed ca¬ 
pable of the fien/icd teign of teiioi icported bv the lef- 
ugccs In nighttime laids on thicc hamlets in southeast 
Thailand heavily aimed Khmei Rouge tiixips hiiitallv 
killed JO pciisants and a policeman 

The attacks came with no warning Some 200 soldicis 
shouting wildly in Cambodian, descended on the villages 
filing automatic iiflcs and setting tiie to houses T he C orn- 
munists gunned.down fleeing villagers bayoneted othcis 
and mutilated many victims The massacre was worst at 
Nong Dot, where 21 of 60 inhabitants weic muidcied 
Rice Farmer CheiO Ronglang watched m terroi as the ai- 
tackets mutdered five of his eight chiidten His wife vvas 
shot as she tiied to escape thiough tall grass and ihcir 
month-old son was wrenched Irom her arms and knifed 
to death A netghbvir died from a grenade blast, and het 
two-year-old son was lepeatedly stabbed by a ratdei One 
woman survivor lecounted how she dropped hei baby while 
fleeing and saw a soldier slit us thioat In all, eleven chil¬ 
dren and an equal number of women wcie killed 

THAI BORDER EATROl TROOKR WITH MASSACRE VICTIM 


The motive for the soldicis bUxxly foiay outside Cam- 
Ixxlia was a complete mysteiy to the victims Said Vil- 
lagci,Chalaem Phusak J2 whose enliie familv was mui- 
dered by the 1 aiders ‘ I hey didn t take any rice they didn’t 
take any bulTalocs, they didn t take any cattle All they 
wanted to do was kill people Authorities in Bangkok or- 
vlcied the closing of the only icmaining fuintici-ciossing 
town lelt along lhailands 500-mile bolder with Cambo¬ 
dia leaving the long-iH,accfiil Khmci (leople more ivilat- 
ed than ever hefoie in then ghastly seemingly endless 
spasm at indisctimmate blixxllettmg 


T Ma 



DISSIDENTS 

Dual Messages to Washington 


In Most-ou one night last >veek a 
well-known Russian dissident. Pool M- 
exandcr Gin/burg stiolled to a public 
phone booth neai his apartment his own 
telephone had been tut off by the kOB 
Bcfoic he was able to complete his call 
howevei Gin/burg was seized by sev¬ 
eral secict policemen and hauled away 
to a prison in the city of Kaluga 90 miles 
siiuthwest of Moscow 

The harassment of Cnnzburg was 
yei another move in the KtiB’s long¬ 
standing and meticulously piepaicd 
drive tosuppiess the seli-appuintcd Hel¬ 
sinki Monitoring Committee, of which 
Ginzburg was a member The com¬ 
mittee has been an acute embai rassment 
to the Kremlin The group watches 
ovei Soviet compliance with the 1975 
Helsinki agreement's provisions on hu¬ 
man rights often reports to the West¬ 
ern press on instances of violations and 
sometimes of acquiescence Only last 
month the kOH had made pieparatoiv 
raids at the homes of Cnnzbutg and 
two of his associates seizing 5,000 ru¬ 
bles tabout $6,650 at the ofticial ex¬ 
change latc) and -Ginzbuig chaiged 
-planting some fotcign cuircncy 
behind a toilet 

Ciinzbuig 40 has been the bane of 
the kOH since I960, when he was ar- 
lestcd for editing a typesciipt magazine 
of unorthodox" poetry Aftei galheiing 
data foi a book on the 1966 trial of Writ¬ 
ers Andrei Sinyavsky and "Vuli Daniel 
he served a live-year jail tcim lor 
circulating 'anti-Soviet propaganda ’ 
lately tnnzburg has administered a 
$365000 fund set up by Nobel Prize¬ 
winner Alexander &ilzhenit$vn to as¬ 
sist (xilitical prisoneis and their fam¬ 
ilies Ginzburgs distribution of some 


of this money to 630 prisoners and their 
dependents last year may have been 
the pretext lor his arrest 

Within a few hours of the Ginzburg 
incident, a resident American conc- 
spondent was ordered expelled from the 
USSR He was the A P s George 
Krimsky who has been one of the most 
active of Westein newsmen in covering 
the activities of the Helsinki Eleven and 
other dissidents The kOH claimed that 
Krimsky was a tiA spy and. moreover 
that he had been dealing illegally in for¬ 
eign cunency The former charge was 
clearly preposterous and the lattci ri¬ 
diculous, since the newsman had mere¬ 
ly paid his maid in money coupons’ 
ledccmable in special stotes catering to 
foreigners -a widespread practice in 
Moscow s foreign community 

The Soviets' crackdown seemed cal¬ 
culated to embarrass the Carter Admin¬ 
istration which only a week caiher had 
scolded the Kremlin for violations of hu¬ 
man rights Perhaps the .Soviets ate 
sending Washington a dual message,' 
mused a Western diplomat in Moscow 
“Maybe they aie saying I el s go ahead 
on matters of war and peace, like SM i 
but don t mess around with our inter 
nai affairs 

Jewish Conspiracy. Moscow s ac¬ 
tions were certainly disquieting foi the 
new Admmistratain The State Depait- 
ments warning to the Soviet Union 
cautioned against carrying out an of¬ 
ficial threat to piosecutc Andiei Sa- 
khaiov, the dissident leader and win¬ 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize Although 
Cyrus Vance and Jimmy Calter both 
waffled somewhat on the exact word¬ 
ing of their commitment to take a moral 
stand in foreign policy, both had ul¬ 



timately hacked Stales ciitique of the 
Soviets behavioi In his hicside chat 
last week Cattet repeated his concern 
for human rights, stressing though, that 
this would not be allowed to upset out 
efforts toward friendly relations with 
othei counti les' 

There was no waffling, however in 
the Administiaiion $ retaliation against 
the Kiimsky expulsion Deploring the 
step backward from the objective of 
Helsinki ’’ the .State Department gave 
Washington-based lass Coircipondcnt 
Vladimir Alekseyev a week to pack his 
bags and get out of the U S 


( 















t QISSIOENT ALEXANDER GINZBURG 

One seized by secret police 


Earlier in the week, os a sign of the 
Kremlin s displeasoie with Carter's hu¬ 
man rights stand. Piavda piiinted to a 
plenitude ol starving childien, black 
ghettos, bugging and police surveillance 
in the U S and to other hra/en vio¬ 
lations of the rights of American citi¬ 
zens At the same time, the Soviets 
sought to blame Washington s criticisms 
on a Jewish conspiracy Writing fur 
lass Political Commentator Yuri Kor- 
nikov charged that Zionist organiza¬ 
tions" in the U S were moic and more 
a major souice of anti-Soviet noise 
about the question of civil liberties in 
theUSSR" 

Among Russian dissidents in Mos¬ 
cow, jubilation over the Carter Admin¬ 
istration's statements was tempered by 
Ginzburgs airest Still, the activists 
were grateful for the U S support 
of Sakharov, whom most dissidents 
regard as “the captain of our ship" 
Upon hearing of the State Department 
admonitions on foreign short-wave 
radio, "we nearly cried with relief," 
Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky told 
Time Moscow Bureau Chief Marsh 
Clark last week “It was what we were 
^waiting for We think it has saved Sa- 
kharov, we're convinced they won't 
touch him now “ 

Pavel Litvinov, a thoughtful former 
di&sident who emigrated to the U S, is 
optimistic abcMit the Carter stand on hu¬ 
man rights because it is balanced by vig- 
oroui U.S proposals on strategic arms 


control “The Soviet government will try 
to show that Washington's attitude is 
counterproductive and lespond haishly 
but they will learn to live with it They 
want a SAlt agreement too The neiL 
American emphasis on human lights 
may not lead to internal liberalization 
but It IS definitely a containing factor 
in the long run " In the meantime, Lit¬ 
vinov, who was imprisoned and exiled 
for his pait in the demonstrations 
against the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, believes that political 
prisoners in the USSR are immea¬ 
surably heartened “Already they must 
be tapping out the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration's message on the walls of their 
cells, passing it along to others" 

■ ■ ■ 

Far more encouraging was the le- 
sponse from Pi ague last week to the 
State Department's support of the 
Czechoslovak dissidents After thieaten- 
ing hundreds of critics and arresting 
three piominent signers of Chaiier 77, 
the petition calling foi observance of the 
human rights section of the Helsinki ac¬ 
cords ITime, Jan 24), the Czechoslovak 
government suddenly allcied its iepr»- 
sive course Many analysts thought paiiy 
leaders had become convinced that the 
damage done to Czechoslovakia's image 
abroad had finally outweighed the ad¬ 
vantages of successfully extinguishing 
dissidence at home 

In this case the moderating effect 
of the Cartel Administiations critique 
was amplihed by a chorus of other voic¬ 
es Not since the 1968 Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia had so much ob¬ 
loquy fallen on a Communtst govern¬ 
ment Among those who denounced the 
Czechoslovak campaign against the 500 
signers of Charter 77 vieie the British 
Foreign Office the bench Spanish 
Italian and British Communist Patties, 
the European Economic Community 
and the leadeis of the Socialist In¬ 
ternational Norway called off the sign¬ 
ing of a new tiade ticaiy with Czecho¬ 
slovakia, ,ind Peking s People's Dailv 
lauded the Czechoslovak people's ‘ un¬ 
flinching battle foi independence ' 
Groups of dissidents in Poland and Hun¬ 
gary expressed solidaiity with the be¬ 
leaguer^ chaitists, and froni the So¬ 
viet Union came a piotest by the 
irrepressible Sakharov 

Backing down Foreign Minister Bo- 
huslav Chftoupek lamely announced 
that Plague was of couise observing the 
Helsinki agreement and would continue 
to do so Radio, television and the press 
abruptly ended their denunciations of 
the chartists Explaining the turnabout, 
the party newspaper Rude Pidvo de¬ 
clared that the nation had lieen tempo¬ 
rarily “distracted' by a mere handful of 
“reactionaries" but that the time had 
come again to go on to '“flirthet success¬ 
es m the building of socialism " 


SPAIN 

Setback for 
Subversion 


No one was yet certain of the iden¬ 
tity of the political terrorists responsible 
for the six-day burst of violence in Ma¬ 
drid late last month in which ten peo¬ 
ple were killed (IlMi, Feb 7) But if 
their aim. as widely assumed, was to pro¬ 
voke a military takeover of the govern¬ 
ment—or even just to stall Spain's prog¬ 
ress toward democracy--then the 
fanatics failed in this round In fact, 
there were signs last week that King 
Juan Carlos and Premier Adolfo Suarez 
came through the challenge of terror 
strengthened by an outpouring of pub¬ 
lic support If anything, Juan C arlos and 
Suarez were strengthened in their de¬ 
termination to accelerate the rcfoim 
piogiam that is scheduled next summer 
to bring Spam to its first parliamentary 
elections in 40 years 

Calm and self-assuied Suarez uxik 
to the television to tell his countrymen 
that while “no miracle" could be expect¬ 
ed in the fight against ““marginal' ter¬ 
rorist groups—he called them “profes¬ 
sionals of crime”—the state would 
neither be intimidated nor falter on its 
path to promised democialization 
Considering Spains histone divi¬ 
sions and toitured political past, the 
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BRITAIN 

2x + / = Trouble for Industry 


show of national solidarity following the 
tetrorist killings was little short of as¬ 
tounding Light newspapeis. including 
the rightist dail> £7 Altaiai ran the 
same editorial appeal foi unitv At the 
funetal of a policeman slain duiing the 
outbreak of \ lolencc the famil) of one 
of foul murdered Communist labor law¬ 
yers showed up to muimur condolences 
to the othei set ol bereaved relatives 
Abiwc all the goveinment’s temporary 
suspension oi constitutional guarantees 
against search and ancst without due 
process won the opposition's tacit un¬ 
derstanding Said a diplomat in Madiid 
"There is wide-ianging acceptance of 
the lact that leitorism cannot be fought 
with a business-as-usual attitude " 

Most of those detained following the 
political killings were members of the 
extreme left Only a few light-wingers 
were an ested But the Spanish police ap¬ 
parently had no hard leads yet as to the 
ptilitical complexion and wheicabouts of 
ORSPO (the Oct I Antifascist Resis¬ 
tance Group), the mysterious terrorist 
band that claimed responsibility for the 
murders of the policemen and the kid- 
napings of a wealthy industtialist and 
army i leut General Emilio Villacscusa 
Quitis The Spanish left is convinced that 
ORAPO despite Its left-wing asseitions 
IS really an ultra right-wing group whose 
leaders want to bnng Spam back to a 
Lranco-like authoritarian regime The 
right by contrast is equally adamant 
that ORAPO IS exactly what it says it is 
a leftist revolutionary organization A 
third theory often heard in Madiid these 
days IS that GRAPO is the tool of some 
sinister international pol ical fotce 
Political Gosturo. In dealing with 
political tetrorism one of the -Suaiez 
govcinmcnls major problems is its du¬ 
bious control over the pilice. who had 
their way during the 40 years of 1 lan- 
co s rule and now face a new prlitical re¬ 
ality Another concern is the Spanish 
armed forces, whose ofhcei coips is 
deeply conservative In what cleaily was 
a pilitical gesture last week King Juan 
Carlos made a pnnt of inspecting troops 
of the first armored division just outside 
Madi id Its commander. Majoi Genetal 
Milans del Bosch, is well known for his 
I ight-wing sympathies 

■yet at the same time the govern¬ 
ment disciplined a piominent naval cap 
tain for expiessing his pslilical sympa¬ 
thies t(Hi cleaily That action stemmed 
fiom an incident at another emotional 
funeial ceicmoiiy foi three of the slam 
piliccmen, wl.cn at one pnnt nght-wmg 
onlcKikeis began yelling slogans against 
the goveinment and some uniformed 
men joined n Licut Cieneral Manuel 
Guticitc' Mellulo I list TJeputy Pre- 
miei in chaigc of defense affairs, de¬ 
manded silence only to hear Navy 
Captain C amilo Menendez Vises shout 
back. ‘Honoi above discipline'' For 
that dehanve. Menendez was dismissed 
from his jo'o a., deputy director of the 
naval warfaie school The warning to 
the aimed forces was abundantly clear 


It was a clear case ot I aboi-govein¬ 
ment hand witting on the British corpi- 
ratc wall--and the message to business¬ 
men was that then employees should 
have a lot more sav in board-uHim af- 
faiis Unsettling as it was. that prospect 
alone could hardly have set British ex¬ 
ecutives to ranting as they did last week 
"Divisive, 'rrelevanl and danger¬ 
ous' weicsotrfctif themildci things they 
had to say about the radical proposals 
of a govcinment-spmsoied lepirt that 
if followed would stand the management 
of Britain's largest private firms almost 
completely on its head 

Year-Long Consideration. The 
contentious 205-tTage diKument was the 
work of a ten-man investigative com¬ 
mittee headed by Oxford Historian Alan 
Bullock (authoi of among other things 
Hitlei A Stud} in Ft runny I After a 
ye»ir-long consideiation of the pioblems 
of industiial demixracy the commit¬ 
tee majority emciged with a set of pro- 
pisals covering 7 million woikcis, 
roughly ('ic-thiid of the couiiiiy s laboi 
force I or all British and foreign firms 
with 2 000 or more employees, they sug¬ 
gested that unions be given a set of di- 
lectors equal in number to those select¬ 
ed by shareholdeis Under what is 
known as the 2jr + i" formula, the 
two sides would then jointly chixisc a 
thud group of members to complete the 
coi pirate board How shareholders 
chixise directors would lemain their af¬ 
fair. but union shop stewards would ef¬ 
fectively have the power to pick the 
workei lepresentativcs involved 


I he weekly btonontisi ncHed that 
the lepnt piopiscs a signiheant step 
towards union contiol ot mdiistis I he 
commiltec maiorilv thought oihciwisc 
It comixiicd the piopisals with the lOih 
centurv extension of ihc voting lian- 
chisc Said then lepirt Wc believe ihal 
over 100 yeais latci an extension of in¬ 
dustrial demix'racy can piixluce compa- 
lablc benefits, and that our descendants 
will Ux)k back with as much surprise to 
the controveisy which surrounded it as 
we do to that which surrounded the ex¬ 
tension of pililical suffrage' 

Controversy theie Wvis The three 
businessmen on the committee produced 
their own repn i violently opposing the 
majority v icw They suppirted a scheme 
used in West CJcrmany in which a mi¬ 
nority of employee diiectors hold seats 
on a "supcrvisoiy' board leaving day- 
uvday decisions exclusively w ith regular 
management Othci businessmen s’m- 
ply expressed then loud revulsion at the 
maiority pioposals The Confederation 
of British Industry went so far as to 
threaten total noncixipcration with the 
Labor government should the Bullock 
repoit become the basis for law Con¬ 
servative Leader Maigarct Thatcher 
castigated the proposals as being "not 
fnt industrial democracy but foi indus¬ 
trial apartheid ' Grave doubts were ex¬ 
pressed even by some unions, notably 
those icpiesenting engineers and gen¬ 
etal municipal workers 

By and large, public opinion is on the 
side of the minority report polls show 
that 64% of Btitons fkvor some worker 




FRANCE 


representation in the board room, but 
60V, also feel that employee representa¬ 
tives should be in the minority An over¬ 
whelming 87'f teel that workei board 
members should be chosen by all em- 
kployecs, rather than by unions 

The Bullock lepott and its attendant 
uproar will only make life more diffi¬ 
cult for labor Prime Minister James 
Callaghan- who finds life difficult 
enough in puisuing his party s fragile 
"social contract with trade unions One 
piobicm IS that the Bullock committee 
maHMity includes Jack Jones, general 
secietaiy of the huge Transport and 
General Woikers Union and sometimes 
known as the most piswerful man in Brit¬ 
ain Jones' support is crucial to Calla¬ 
ghan for I aKii s wage-restraint pro¬ 
gram aimed at rcvitali/ing the 
economy Another difliculty is that Cal¬ 
laghan s Cabinet is split lietwecn left¬ 
ists and moderates I'n tht issue One of 
the mixleiates however is Iiade Sec- 
retaiy Idmund Dell who would he le- 
spiinsiblc for ariv legislation guveining 
industrial denuKias) Iasi week on 
a visit to Btmn Dell txvinlcdly praised 
the West Cierman metliod of appointing 
worker directors the s.tme plan pro¬ 
posed by the Bullock minority 

Avoiding Endorsement ( allag- 
han himself sought to walk a line line 
in ies|H>nding to the upon He pii>m- 
ised to bring legislative pro|>osalson ‘ in¬ 
dustrial dcnuxiasy before Parliament 
no later than this summer On the oth¬ 
er hand he catcfullv avoided endorsing 
the views ol the Bullock majority What 
the Prime Minister really wants is some 
voluntary accomioiHfation by the pti- 
vaie scctoi to the principle ot woikei 
lepresenlatum, while the goveinment 
piepares a less sweeping piogiam than 
Bullock lecommends 





MCTORIAN COMMirm HfAO AlAN BULLOCK 
A ttep toward union control. 



DU PONT EXECUTIVE JEFFREY AGATE 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Bullets V. Business 

lew men vvoiked harder to bring 
about economic progicss amid Ulster s 
civil war than Jefbev Agate Sk theUiil- 
ish manager of the U S -Kised Du Pont 
< o ssynthciic-hhcr plant neat London- 
deiry In 1968 he was made an O B f 
'Officer of the Biitish I mpirel by Queen 
r li/abeth foi piomotuig Ulstei mdustiy 
he was acliye on the piosmces indus- 
liial deyclopmcnt committees last 
week Agate became the latest victim of 
I'lsiei lerroiism which includes as a 
form ot economic waifaie, Irish Repub¬ 
lican Aimv attacks aimed specihcally 
at business leaders Returning from 
woik one evening he was ambushed by 
two gunmen as he slepiwd fiom his Jag- 
uai in fiont ol his subutban*'!alboi Park 
home I hey tired sis shots into Agate s 
headandchest Hiswile whowascoivk- 
ing dinner when the sluxnmg began 
uishcd from the kitchen to find her hus¬ 
band di-'id vin the dixirstep 

Chemical hngineti Agate had ncy- 
ei mixed m I'lsiei s hlinxly politics but 
the imiidei cicail) seemed to be a grim 
( R A warning Ui the business commu 
nily which has lately pro\ed less yvill- 
ing than in picMous yeais to be intim¬ 
idated Jusi houis Ivcloie the .ambush ol 
Agate Ulstei Secrclaiy Roy Mason an¬ 
nounced that anothti American com¬ 
pany. Synthetic Industnes planstoo|ien 
a plant in Ulstei that will bring 300 new 
jobs It will be the Inst new major Amci- 
ican investment in the liomb-toin piov- 
ince since the urban gvieiiilla wai liegan 
m 1969 though Iasi scat several large 
coinpanies already hxated m Ulstei m 
eluding Pord GixHiyear and Hughes 
rvHsl, decided on sulvsiantial expansion 
Such signs of business conltdence arc 
in effect, poiiiical challenges to the 
I R A s arm of victory through chaos 
Therefore the Piovos brutal murder ol 
Agate could well hamiver economic im¬ 
provement in Ulstei 


The End of an 
Ordeal at Last 

There were limes in hci crushing 
solitude when she despaiicd of main¬ 
taining sanity She endured for weeks 
under the threat of execution Ivy her cap- 
tors At one jxvint she was convinced 
that hei country had abandoned ht-i 
But last week the long nighimaic hnai- 
ly ended foi Trench Archaeologist I ran- 
i;oise C lausirc 39 Aftei 33 months as 
a political piisoiici of rebel tribesmen 
m the remote Tihesti desert of north¬ 
ern Chad, Clausiic was handed osci. 
exhausted but unharmed to I rench of¬ 
ficials in Tripoli Her rescue'! none other 
than Libya's mercurial leader, Muani- 
mar Gaddafi 

At a brief and carefully orchestrated 
piess conference C laustre lepnted that 
she had actually been lelcased l>c 1 3 
bill had asked to remain with the leo- 
els until hei husband Piciie, who was 
being held m a separate camp w.ts 
alstv freed The couple iinally Icit the 
rebels stronghold under I iby.in escort 
on Ian 24 lour days later they ai- 
riccd in Tripoli, wheie Gaddafi insist 
ed on giving them an aichacological 
sightseeing tout belore handing them 
ovei to the French 

While a captive Mme < laustre said 
she taught herself to read and wine I ou 
bou the language of the rebels and [xi 
formed normal cixiking and cleaning 
choies done by louboii women Tf.ev 
undersUxxl my distress she said And 
I tried as much as I could to integrate 
myself into then family life 

Asked if she had felt abandoned by 
I ranee she icplicd ' I think von all saw 
a film on T-icnch television in Sicplem- 
Ixi 1975 I hen she Icll silent .uid 
seemed cm the ixiitii of hicaktng cKiwn 
The him shot by Ircnch ic'txvitcis in 
the lebels' desert camp had movingU 
shown het in tears denouncing I laiicc 
lor having forgotten her t3n I tench IV 
It eicalcd a national sensation and pul 
Piesident Valery Giscaid d I staing un 
del intense piessuie to rind some wav 
of securing her release 

A Payoff 1 lom ihc txginning the 
Claustic atfaii was one ot the more hi 
/ant bungled diplomatic illoilc in 
I leiich history Claustic was captiiicd 
in the spiing ot 1974 vhik exploring 
pie-Islamic tombs with a vounp I itnch 
toopooni loughlv the equivalent ol a 
I'S Peace C ot jisman anda West tier 
man doctoi and his wile In ihe iibcK 
attack thedo< toi s wile vv.tc killed West 
Cierman officials quickiv aiiaiigcd \ 
{wvotf foi the dixioi s icturn I atei the 
iwpeiunt escaLHjJ to I ibya le.ivmg 
Mme C laustre in thj. hands of a \iaoist 
lebel Icadci, Hissene Hahie who de¬ 
manded a lansom that included 80 tons 
of arms and ammunition in return foi 



tWYA'S MUAMMAR OAOOAFI (lEFT) OKETS FRAMBOISE ClAUSTRE AFTER HER RELEASE 

Crushing solitude and intense pressure on France to act 


the release of his hostage But France 
could not supply the arms without af¬ 
fronting the government of Chad Pres¬ 
ident N'Garta Tombalbaye and losing 
influence throughout Africa 

The first French mistake was to send 
m as a negotiator Major Pierre Galo- 
pin who had served as a military ad- 
viset to the Chad government in its ef¬ 
forts to wipe out the very rebels who 
were holdmg the French archaeologist 
Habre ordered his execution, which was 
reportedly accomplished by slitting open 
his abdomen and tying him to the hind 
legs of a camel Four later envoys es¬ 
caped with their lives, but were no more 
successful than Galopin in liberating 
C laustre At one point, France delivered 
to the rebels an $880,000 ransom m cash 
and piomised another $1 4 miUion in 
non-maitial military goods, including a 
field hospital Habre refused the bait, 
and the result was the humiliating spec 
tacle of a nuclear power virtually help¬ 
less before a guerrilla leader with a rag¬ 
tag army of fewer than 1 000 men 

Meanwhile Pierre Claustre, frustrat¬ 
ed by the delays and confusion, tried 
to free his wife by arranging an arms 
delivery to the rebels himself—and 
wound up as another prisonei Finally. 
Habie was overthrown as rebel chief 
by (loukouni Oueddei last November 
consideiabiy brightening prospects for 
the Claustres It is thought that Oueddei 
depends on Libyan hnancial support 
and was thus amenable to Gaddafi's 
suggestion that the Claustres be freed 
Presumably the Libyan ruler had de¬ 
cided that they were more useful as 
the beneficiaries of a spectacular hu¬ 
manitarian gesture than as hostages 
Even after hei liberation there weie 
signs that thv ordeal of Mme ('laustre 
continued to rankle in French public 
opinion Siw and her husband, flown by 


a special Mystere 20 jet sent by Giscard, 
evaded hordes of French newsmen 
awaiUng them in Pans The couple im¬ 
mediately checked into a clinic for a se¬ 
nes of intensive tests But many French¬ 
men weie still asking why the affair had 
taken so long to resolve The end of the 
Claustre affair, said the daily L Auroie 
“can only be definitely considered hap¬ 
py if, as we have bwn promised, we 
finally know where we stand before the 
caielessness. intrigues, and plots that 
have woven invisible threads in the Ti- 
bcsti desert for 33 months ’ 


SWEDIN 

When the Price 
Gets Too High 

Three and a half years ago, Sweden s 
Volvo announced with a good deal of 
corporate motor revving that it would 
build an assembly plant in the U S A 
site had already been selci ted at Ches¬ 
apeake, Va , and the plant, with an even¬ 
tual capacity of 100.000 cars a year, 
would begin limited production in the 
spring of 1977 With that deadline al¬ 
most at hand, howevei, Volvo has now 
decided to postpone the start-up of its 
U S plant indefinitely leaving Volkswa¬ 
gen as the only foreign-based carmaker 
with hrm plans to assemble autos in the 
U S. beginning in early 1978 

What went wrong’ For starters, Vol¬ 
vo s car sales in the U S After peaking 
at 60,338 in 1975, they slumped to 43,887 
last year One reason for the drop is that 
Volvo's reputation for quality has suf¬ 
fered in recent years Another is that 
its cars, which sell for anything from 
$6,600 to $9,900 in the U S, have sim¬ 
ply grown too expensive Indeed, to re^ 


fleet accurately the cost of Swedish 
labor, the pnee of Volvos should prob¬ 
ably be even higher Swedish wage costs 
have nsen more than 40% in the past 
two years, and now stand 20% to 25% 
higher than those of West Germany 
To remain competitive abroad, Vol¬ 
vo has had to absorb some of the new 
labor expenses instead of passing them 
along to customers in the form of high¬ 
er pnee tags As a result, the company's 
preliminary 1976 profit, $136 million, 
represents only 3 7% of sales, down from 
10% m 1972 and 1973 Moreover, most 
of that profit was earned on sales in Swe¬ 
den, which last year hit a record 75.000, 
eanungs from exports to Western Eu¬ 
rope and North America were less than 
1% of sales Ironically, the opening of 
the Chesapeake plant—which will now 
be used as an import-processing facility 
—could have helped Lower U S labor 
costs would have put it on an equal foot¬ 
ing with Its American competitors, and 
deliveries to U S customers would have 
been speeded up “The advantages of 
manufacturing in the States are still 
there," says Robert Dethoiey, Volvo se¬ 
nior vice president, "but first it is a mat¬ 
ter of utilizing the capacity we have ' 
Exisung factones are working at less 
than 70% of then potential 

Some of Its employees seem to be 
performing at about the same level Em¬ 
ployment benefits m Sweden, notably 
sick-leave pay, are so generous that 
abuse has become widespread At Vol¬ 
vo s Toislanda assembly plant just out¬ 
side Gothenburg, for example, absentee¬ 
ism is 20%— and most of those who fail 
to show up for work are paid neverthe¬ 
less For all practical purposes, a com¬ 
pany like Volvo thus needs hvc people 
to fill four jobs “It IS no longer a ques¬ 
tion of whether or not individual Swedes 
can allot d to be sick and still receive 
pay. because this is an obvious right." 
says Voivo President Pchr G Gyllen- 
hammar “It is a question of the coun 
try's ability to pay for the level of ab¬ 
senteeism we have reached " 

Swedish Problem. Volvo has tried 
to tackle the absenteeism problem by pi¬ 
oneering new concepts m work organi¬ 
zation, including a novel assembly line 
that allows employees grouped in teams 
to set then own pace Ab»nteeism in 
the new plant at Kalmar is down to 
15%, still high by most standards “ Ihe 
problem," explains one manager, “is 
that It costs Swedish workers nothing 
to stay home " In addition to days when 
he himself is ill, a father of three chil¬ 
dren, for example, gets 18 paid sick days 
to allow him to be home when one or 
more of his children is bedndden At 
some of the most arduous spots along 
Volvo's assembly line, hke those requtr- 
uig work performed underneath a car, 
al^nteeism reaches 65 days a year 
Volvo's problem, says Dethcney, "is 
very much a Swedish problem " Like its 
Social Democratic predecessor, the new 
coalition government of Center ftuty 
Prune Minister Thorbadrn FUidin is Ad- 
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ly committed to the welfare state as it ex¬ 
ists That includes keeping unemploy¬ 
ment at Us present low rate ol 1 
even if companies must be paid to keep 
^tinneeded workers on the payroll The 
effect is lower than-achicvable produc¬ 
tivity. falling profits, lagging mvestment. 
loss of markets abroad and mounting in- 
ventones With nowhere left to store un¬ 
sold cars. Volvo will cut production by 
IS to 20 days in the first half of this 
year But even that will produce limited 
savings Whenever it shuts down. Vol¬ 
vo will be paying its workers 85'!f of 
then normal salai les. and the unions aie 
clamoring foi a full tOO'f 

Swedish businessmen warn that if 
their country's social-welfaie bill con¬ 
tinues to mount at its cut rent rate its 
products will be completely priced out 
of foreign markets ‘ We cannot con¬ 
tinue on our present path if we want 
to maintain oui oveiall standaid ol liv¬ 
ing. says Cjyllcnhammai Some ccon 
omists are convinced that Sweden s 
competitive position can only be re¬ 
stored by a 20'( to 30'^ devaluation of 
the krona, which is tied to the value of 
the West <#crman dcutsche mark in 
ihe Fuio|Tean 'snake cuiiency agice- 
ment But that solution is dangerous 
It would piobablv chum up double- 
digit inflation (the present rate 8 8'f) 
without solving the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of Swedish industry 
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Bumiputra 

NowA^ll 


Service Bank 
In London 


With the authorised status accorded by the Bank of England 
Bank Bumiputra London Branch now funchons like any other bank, offenng 
a comprehensive range of banking services and facilities including 
foreign exchange and Euro-currency dealings 

The London Branch is part of Bank Bumiputra's active expansion 
policy in internabonal banking to compliment its rapid domesbc growth 

Another step forward in customer services worldwide 
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THE WEATHER 

The Icy Grip Tightens 


Ncvei befofc in this century had the 
nation been much at the mercy of its 
weather Man, animal and machine in 
many paits of the country were immo- 
bili/^ under a heavy blanket of snow 
and ice A dire shortage of natural gas 
—long predicted and long ignored 
— fotccd the closing of hundreds of 
schools and businesses and drove tens 
of thousands of people out of their 
unheated homes 

Fconomists estimate that millions 
have been laid off—in some cases only 
briefly—because of plant shutdowns 


the inflation rate for the first quarter 
could reach 9'V, compared with 4 2'‘t 
in the final quartet of 1976 

If there is too much winter in some 
sections of the country, there is, strange¬ 
ly enough, too little elsewhere With far 
less snowfall than usual the West is suf¬ 
fering from a prolonged drought A 
shortage of water is imperiling wintei 
wheat and other crops, fears are grow¬ 
ing that hydroelectnc power will de- 
ctease in the spring Water is already 
being rationed in parts of California (.see 
/ollowing stoty> In Oregon, forest tires 


I HlER >t INCINhATI 



JOBLESS WORKERS IN CINCINNATI WAITING TO ARPIV FOR UNEMFlOYMtNT BENEFITS 

The most pressing problem What to do about the economy^ 


Just on the verge of recovering from its 
sustained pause the economy has also 
been buffeted The growth rate foi the 
first quarter of 1977 has been scaled 
down half a percentage point to S'^i , be¬ 
cause of the bad weather President C al¬ 
ter s economic package of S')! 2 billion 
to Ire spread out ovci 20 months has 
been |copardi/ed a large chunk of the 
tax rebates will be eaten up by an extra 
$7 billion to $8 billion in fuel bills On 
lop of this food costs are soanng as the 
cold blights Florida fruits and vegetables 
and farmers hjive to buy additional live¬ 
stock feed Some economists figure that 


have broken out 'Some say the woild 
will end m fire,” wrote Robert Frost, 
‘ some say in ice ’ last week Americans 
had then choice of disasters if that is 
not enough, they soon may undergo tri¬ 
al by water When the massive snow¬ 
drifts melt m the warming weather tor¬ 
rential floods are expected to sweep 
many par ts of the country 

As a Southerner Jimmy Carter has 
experienced mostly mild winters Mov¬ 
ing north to the White House, he has 
been confronted ironically enough, with 
fierce cold as his first crisis He has re¬ 
sponded with the activism he pledged, 


“If there hadn't been an energy crisis," 
says an aide, “we probably would have 
had to cieate one' That seems a high 
price to pay for a demonstration of pres¬ 
idential leadership but there was no dis¬ 
puting the fact that Carter was moving 
fast and forcefully He dramatized the 
crisis—and the presidential rule in it 
-- by hastily convening a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing, then taking a quick tup to fto/en 
Pittsburgh He declared eleven states di¬ 
saster aieas because of snow or dt ought 
thus making them eligible for some form 
of federal assistance 

Cooperating with the new Piesidcnt 
Congress quickly passed Car tors plan 
to ease the natural gas crisis and he 
signed It into law— his first The mea¬ 
sure gives the I edcral Government the 
authority to transfei natural gas supplies 
from areas with a sui plus to those w here 
there is a shortage Just twelve hours 
after the ink was dr> on the bill, the 
first gas slatted flowing fiom the Pa¬ 
cific Noithwest through a scries of con¬ 
nections to Texas and then on to the 
energy-starved Northeast 

Sitting by a hearth in the White 
House libraiv the President delivered 
his first fireside chat calling upvin both 
consumers and producers to join in an 
effort to deal with the energy crisis Wc 
must face the fact that the energy short¬ 
age is permanent he said Theic is 
no way we can solve it quickly Rut if 
we all cooperate and make modest sac- 
nfices, ffwe leain to live thriftily and re- 
membei the impisrtance of helping our 
ncignbors. then we can find ways to ad¬ 
just and to make oui six.iety more ef¬ 
ficient and oui own lives moit enjoy¬ 
able and productive 

N«w Aid. The President enlisted his 
Cabinet as working partners in the cri¬ 
sis Straw-bossing the operation was En¬ 
ergy Chief James Schlesinger, who 
helped draft the natural gas bill and cut 
ted tape to get gas supplies moving 
When Cartel left his Cabinet meeting, 
he put Schlesinger in charge of a “more 
thorough discussion “ Says a White 
House aide “Schlesinger has been a sort 
of battlefield commander He's been in 
the middle of the fray, not in a tower in 
the White House " An early riser, Schle- 
smger has been calling his aides at 7 
am “Jim has imparted a sense of 
urgency,’ says an aide who does not 
mind teing awakened 

Other Cabinet officers have taken 
the initiative that Carter urged on them 
To shift fuel faster to the Eastern part 
of the country. Treasury Secretary Mi¬ 
chael Bliunenthal waived the law r^uir- 
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AlONE IN THE WHITE WISCONSIN WASTES, A MAN HEADS EOR SHELTER A WARMTH 
A new mood fhat conwmp/ion as usual cannot continue 


tng domestic ships to carry cargo be¬ 
tween U S ports Inienor Secretaiy 
Cecil Andrus urged the Governors of 
I twelve states batlcied by the wintei to 
%sk his depaitment for help Housing 
and Uiban Dcvetopment announced an 
emergency policy of aid u> low-income- 
housing residents who are threatened 
with eviction or loss of utilities 

Cartel's most pressing piobicm is 
what to do about the economy f iguies 
released last week showed a January un¬ 
employment rate of 7 3't, down from 
7 9‘''t 111 December But the rates do not 
take into account the layoffs during the 
last ten-day pctiod ot the month when 
the frec/e was on Fconomists figui e that 
current real unemployment might be 
9'.' matching the highest ixirnt reached 
during the recession 

A task force composed ol c\r>erts 
from various federal dep.utmcnts is now 
monitoring the day-by-day irnpav' ol the 
wealhci on the economy 1 hey aie trv- 
l^ing to detciiniiie whethei to add to the 
^leliatcs III Carters stimulus plan that 
now total il I 4 billion Comrncicc St'e- 
iciaiv liianita Is reps thinks that an in- 
cieasc IS mcvitablc What iht wcathci 
tells you she says is that you really 
have to have <i biggei ixickage The ad- 
di'ional amouni could langc liom %2 bil 
lion to 'kS billion 

Not eservonc agtees that ihc (laik- 
age snould be cniaiged I a'.t week I cd- 
eial Rescivc Chairman \ithui Burns 
oioke his silence U' tell the Mouse Bank 
ing C ornmittce he thinks that even the 
picsent C aitci stimulus is not needed 
S.iid he As fai as 1 can fudge thcecon- 
onw IS impioving on its own Since the 
U S 1 reasuiy has to bc>rrow the money 
ti) pay the rebates Bui ns contended the 
plan IS not an elhcient wav to stim¬ 
ulate the economy Increased boiiow 
mg would put fircssuie on the I cdcial 
Rcsetve to increase the money supplv 
and thuscnccsuiage inllation 

Removing Ceilings 'I he Caiici 
program has been getting vimc flak 
iiom anothci quarter opposition ap- 
jxrais to be growing among Ixuh paities 
in Congiess I a>t week ihc Mouse Bud¬ 
get C omnnttee voted to iiicicase the SI 7 
billion for jobs piogiams in fiscal 1977 
to S3 S billion and undci intense de¬ 
bate were C artet s profxised business t,i\ 
changes which ottet an option of a I2'< 
investment tax credit ot a ctedii equal 
to 4'( of SivVial Security taxes Al IHI- 
man chaiiman of the Mouse Ways and 
Means C ornmittce prefers a tax credit 
equal to 25‘i ol the wages ol new em¬ 
ployees, up to S4 200 per worker Pie 
sumably this would induce businesses to 
hire more people but it would not en¬ 
courage capital spending which con- 
tinues to lag ‘We le all in favoi of gei- 
^ img unemployment down' says Beryl 
Spnnkel executive vice piesident ol 
Hants Trust & Savings Bank in Chi¬ 
cago and a mcmbci of the Ft mi Board 
of Economists ’ But the question is Are 
wie going to get it dqwn in the long run 
by enoniraging investment in new 


plant and equipment oi bv gimmicks ’’ 
Within a short time the whole ques¬ 
tion ol stimulus could tutn out to be less 
ciuctal Lven if the unusual cold spell 
continues thiough f cbiuary as forecast 
life should be getting back to normal in 
thc’spiing Plants will giadually recipen 
fxjoplc will I etui n to wenk and produc 
tion in the last thicc quaitcis might go 
a long way low aid making up for losses 
in the fust Let s pul it this way says 
a top aide of the C ouncif of Exvmomic 
Advisers, without the cold wc would 
have been in a lot bellei shafie early in 
the veal but it shouUIn t damage the 
economy over the long haul 

f he cneigy pioblcm will take longer 
to solve Ihe nation is at picsent buin- 
nig twice as much natuial gas as it is 
finding Reseivcs have dwindled fiom 
293 trillion cii ft in |9()7 to 22K trillion 
in 1975 Ihc U S still has ample gas but 
It now has lv> lx- di died at gieater depth 
at htghei cost 1 heic will be no incentive 
to develop these supplies the industry 
argues until price contiols aie lifted 
fioni gas that is pi|x:d intei state the 
pi ICC IS piescnlly held al SI 44 fiei 1 (WO 
cu fl ( aitci s gas bill lakes a small step 
towaid dccontiol bv allowing the gas 
that IS being lealhxated lo the 1 ast to 
rise to a pi ice ol S2 2*' pci I (WO cu fl 
an incicase that will lie in effect until 
July 31 Whcthei c aitci will move to 
waid fiiMhci deicgulation aftei that is 
unccilaiii Such a move wc'uld he op¬ 
posed by liberal IXinuxrats on Ihe Mill 
who argue that removing the ceilings in¬ 
creases the prices paid by consumcis 
The President s mam emphasis is on 
stricter ccinscrvaiion ot eneigv In his 
flieside chat he pointed out that the 
amount of encigv now being wasted is 
greater than the total amount that is im¬ 
ported (in 1977 the I' S is expected to 


impoit $41 billion more in petioleum 
products than it expoits) Cat ter also 
called for mote development cif coal in 
'an envitonmcntally sound way' and 
furihci leseaich on solar energy Dn 
atcimic eneigy he was cautious He 
asked foi stiId saftguaidson necessary 
atomic eneigy pioduciion Latei in 
I ebruary he pledged he will ask Con¬ 
gress lor help in combining the some 50 
tedcial agencies involved in eneigy 
“Utility companies" he concluded 
‘ must promote conservation and not 
Ccinsumption Oil and natural gas com¬ 
panies must be honest with ail of us 
abesut their reset ves and piofiis We will 
hnd out the difleiencc between real 
shortages and artihcial ones We will ask 
piisale companies uv saciifice, just as 
piivalc citizens must do 

Chasten«d Mood. I vidence is 
mounting that both ciii/ens and com¬ 
panies aie indeed responding to the cri¬ 
sis in some cases pci haps tw much siv 
No one IS ahead of New Jersey L.ov- 
emor Bteiidan Bvine in cnfoicing 
C hurchillian measuics in a stale that is 
heavily dependent on natural gas lor rc-s- 
idcniial as well as industiial heating 
Byrne invoked World W ar U cmeigcncv 
powers alkiw mg him tooicict hvnnc iher- 
tiKvsIats lo he set at no more than 65 
Businesses were given the option ot op¬ 
erating at 65 foi 40 honis a week oi foi 
unlimited houis at 50 Bvine promised 
to send |N>lice to check up and anc->l 
malefactors and cops p.itiolle«l with 
bullhorns bellowing out the (lovcinoi s 
slci n message 

To date only one at rest has been 
made a restaurant ownci who leiusud 
to limit his hours oi turn down his .let- 
mosiat Cops canno't barge into any 
homes without a waiiant but Byrnes 
plan seems to be working Says Sergeant 





Charles Cla>uwi of the Bridgeton police 
“These people lead real easy " 

The ways of coping arc as varied as 
the ciisis With so many cais marooned 
in the snow like beasts stricken in their 
tracks people ply the icv city streets in 
snowmobiles Railroad engineeis thaw 
out frozen whistles vsiih flares and blc w- 
torches A Buigei King in Camden 
County N J is the env> of the com¬ 
petition It selves lustoineis twelve 
hours every dzy at 70 because it is heat 
ed by stslar ix’wci In Pittsburgh, a dis¬ 
cotheque sailed Reflections has a sign 


cm the door THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS 
WARMED BY BODY HEAT 

Every ensis produces its heroes In 
fayette Cminty, Pa . County Commis¬ 
sioner Pied Lebder has become a one- 
man fuel expeditei for the needy Work¬ 
ing out of an old schixfl building he has 
established a hot line to distant families 
who are isolated on impassable tural 
roads or on unreachable hilltops He 
setounges oil and kerosene from places 
as distant as Kansas City, then comman¬ 
deers county vehicles and tank trucks 
to carry the fuel to destitute homes Oc- 


casitmally, he pays for the fliel by per¬ 
sonal check 

Some utility companies, which arei 
often portrayed as conspuators deliber^ 
ateiy withholding fuel, have done their 
best to relieve the crisis The Rochester 
(NY) Gas & Electric Co foi example, 
promised to reduce gas bills by $10 for 
each of Its 151,600 customers Explained 
Chairman Prancis Drake “We’ve had 
tremendous cooperation from our cus¬ 
tomers, and they are entitled to some 
consideration' 

When winter ends the temporary 


Some Relief on the Distant Horizon 


A bit of good news flickered last 
week amid the generally bleak leports 
of shutteied factories, mass layoffs and 
shivery households caused by the na¬ 
tion s natuial-gas shortage After more 
than 19 months of exhaustive heatings 
a Federal Powei Commission oflicial 
supported one of three competing pro¬ 
posals to construct a new pipeline that 
would funnel huge reserves of gas fiom 
Alaska's North Slope to the I owei 48 
states The system would outiank the 
nearly completed Alaskan oil pipeline 
as one of the biggest pi ivatc construction 
piojccts in history When completed in 
live years or so it would iianspcirt t't 
of present U S consumption or neatly 
2 5 billion cu ft of gas daily 

I PC Administiative Law Fudge Na¬ 
hum Litt endorsed the plan submitted 


by Arctic Gas. a consortium of 16 Amer¬ 
ican and Canadian eneigy and utility 
firms His 430-page decision, based on 
45 000 pages of testimony and 1.000 oi 
so exhibits by no means settles the mat 
ter, which touches on such highly com¬ 
bustible issues as money nationalism 
and environmentalism Litt s finding is 
ncit binding on the full IPC. which by 
law must tccommend a pipeline loute 
to President Cartel by May I The Pres 
ident then has until Dec 1 to accept 
the recommendation i>r choose anothei 
plan, his decision will open the way An 
ccmsttuction to begin, unless either the 
House or Senate rejects i* In addition 
if the plan involves shipping gas through 
Canada it must get the approval of that 
countrys National Eneigy Board and 
Prime Minister Pierre 1 nideau 


The stakes are enormous Alaska's 
proven gas reserves, concentiated 
aiound Prudhoe Bay tree map) total 22 
trillion to 26 trillion cu ft That is about 
lO'i of all the known gas in the nation 
Moreover, new finds in the area could 
increase reserves by 15 times that much 
Thus supporters of the thiee rival sy^ 
terns will push hard for their projects aj 
each step in the decision-making priKess 
--though I itl s recommendation clearly 
gives Aictic Gas a leg up on its com- 
petitois the h\ Paso Natural Gas Co 
and Alcan Pipeline Co 

The Arctic plan piopcwes laying 
over 4 000 miles of undcrgiound pipe, 
at a cost of about $8 5 billion from Prud¬ 
hoe Bay east along the Yukon cxistal 
plain to the Mackenzie River delta, 
where it would pick up additional gas 
from Canadian fields The system would 
then continue south through tundra 
hush, lakes anJ stiuams to a s|xn in Al- 





An Attack on Three Fronts 


en«i;gy crisis will abate But the savage 
weather and the current shortage have 
now demonstrated that busmess and 
consumption as usual cannot continue 
fMusing on events, Energy Chief Schle- 
singer anticipated a new, chastened 
mood in America “We’ll have to make 
adjustments.” he told Time Correspon- 
dent Don Sider “The American people 
need to be assured of two things why 
they are being challenged, and that all 
parties are making sacrihces equitably 
If they have confidence on both grounds 
there’s no doubt they will respond ’ 


National weather experts made it of¬ 
ficial last week January was the coldest 
month in the Middle West and North¬ 
east since the Fedeial Government began 
collecting such statistics in 1870 Though 
temperatuies moderated during the week, 
forecasters dashed hopes that the winter 
had spent itsfuty Thev detected another 
cold air mass poised to strike the East 
Coast Time conespondents took a clos¬ 


et look at thee wtdeh sepaiated areas 
in which the topsy-tuny wintei has eie- 
atedcontrastingefiects New York s Mar¬ 
ion Knox examined snow-buried Buffalo, 
‘iilanta s Rudolph Rauch checked the 
fiosthitlen citrus groves of central Flor¬ 
ida and San Francisco's Joseph Bovie 
explored nearby Mann Counts as the 
West 1 disastrous drought grew even 
worse I heir reports 


bena. where it would split, with one leg 
delivering gas to Pacific markets and the 
other servicing Midwesiei n and bastci n 
customers in Canada and the U S 

L itt found the Arctic plan “clearly 
superior” to the other proposals Foi one 
thing the Arctic system would direct 
ire gas than the other lines to the most 
antily supplied sections of the U S 
—the Midwest and the Last Coast 
Then, Ux), the FPC estimates that trans¬ 
put ration costs foi the Arctic plan would 
be about $1 60 per 1,000 cu It » $1 91 
lor ihe Alcan route and $2 15 for the hi 
Paso system The mam ciiticisrn of the 
piojeci is that it could leai up the del¬ 
icate environmental balance of the 
region 

The LI Paso pioposal an all-A met- 
lean project calls fot piping gas on a 
route parallel to the oil pipeline Irom 
Prudhoc Bay almost due south across 
Alaska to Giavina Point I here it would 
be liquefied loaded on tankers shipiied 
to Califoinia, deltquelied and pumped 
into existing pijielines Alaska stale ol- 
ficials vigoiously support the LI Paso 
system, which would bring |obs and in¬ 
vestment for liquefaction plants to the 
area One key drawback to the plan is 
that the West Coast already has an am¬ 
ple supply of gas Another is the pos¬ 
sibility of tanker mishaps The Alcan 
application which proposes laying a 
pipeline alongside the Alcan highway 
was dismissed by Litt as inefficient He 
indicated that the line might not be big 
enough to handle the volume if. as ex¬ 
pected. new discoveries are made in the 
Itch Alaska fields 

■ 

Though top energy experts in Ot¬ 
tawa and Washington seem to favor the 
Arctic route, it still faces foi midablc hur¬ 
dles One 1 $ that the Canadian govein- 
ment almost certainly will have to come 
to some agreement over land rights with 
the Indians and Eskimos of the North¬ 
west Temtones 

Whatever the difficulties, however, 
jdhis winter's natural-gas crisis is making 
^ powerful point the energy crunch has 
plainly arnved, and neither Canada not 
the U S can afford the kind of wiangling 
among special-interest groups that held 
up construction of the Alaskan oil pipe¬ 
line for nearly four years 



Buffalo: Caitiaraderie and Tragedy 


"It’s William McKinley's revenge " 
muttered one Buffalo resident as he 
squinted thiough the slits of his frosted 
face-mask at the snow-enciustcd mon¬ 
ument to the President who was assas¬ 
sinated in the city in 1901 That cxpla 
nation made as much sense as any The 
435,000 inhabitants ol what local CBen 
call Nickel City could not help wonder¬ 
ing why they and then rural neighbors 
had been selected foi the vengeful Win¬ 
ter of'77 s most punishing assault so fai 
In fact, Buffalo's location on a nairow 
peninsula wheie it catches moisture¬ 
laden winds off Lake Erie, contributes 
to Its singular atti action for snow Since 
fall, Buffalo has l>een smothered by an 
incredible 14 feet of snowfall I ast week 
drifts as high as 30 feet buried the roads 
in the area, paralyzing all business and 
movement Winds up to 85 m p h gen¬ 
erated a numbing chill factoi of —60'. 
and 22 people died in the cold 

The worst bli/zaid in the city's his¬ 
tory had howled with little warning 
across Lake Erie and trapped 17,000 
workers in their downtown offices Some 
5,0W automobiles were at»ndoned by 


their owners when all traffic stopped po¬ 
lice in the suburban town ol Lancaster 
counted 66 cars in just one Iwo-milc 
slietch of loadway, some with the snow 
piled ovci then rixifs Drivers sought 
shelter wheievci they could (ind it Scmie 
400 motorists and stranded downiown 
workers slept on chans and the tloois 
of the [ ibeily Rank Building 

Heroic Firemen. The Statler Hil 
ton Hotel passed out sheets and towels 
and crammed four people into some 
rooms *1 ven the lobby was wai|-to wall 
pcojilc said one employee rhe500p,i- 
lients at the Fdwaid J Meyci Memo- 
tial Hiispital ciowded a little clovi so 
that sinne 2 000 unexpected visitors 
could find places to sleep Nc,ii the citv 
zoo residents s.iw a strange sight be¬ 
fitting the arctic scene leindecr loain- 
ing in their backyaids Ihc hcid had 
escaped from the /»ki by simply walk 
ing across a snow-packed mixit 

Thcstoim fostered a new spirit ol ca¬ 
maraderie in the city Bars wcic jammed 
with customei s who could not get home 
At the Rail Bar Bartender C asimer Ka¬ 
ma ordered ten pations us leave as each 







MAKING A CHILIY PHONE CAU IN KUFFAIO 
The rily discovered tfs dark side 

nevi gioup of ten enlered, he feared the 
floor ^^outd cave in under the crowd's 
weight At Saivatote's Italian Gardens 
Restaurant in Lancaster free sandwich¬ 
es for everyone replaced costly Chateau¬ 
briand Fire dciiartments set up soup 
and spaghetti lines The Salvation Army 
served meals to 25,000 people, clothed 
4 000 ga' e medical supplies to 1,000 
Citizens offered their snowmobiles for 
emergency lescuc miss.ons Residents 
without electricity or gas found othets 
willing to take them into their homes 
But as Buffalo struggled to cope with 
Its emergency, there were unavoidable 
tragedies I ive people were found fro¬ 
zen to death in their stalled cars, one 
was within a hve-minute walk of nu¬ 
merous warm houses Foi 32 hours no 
ambulance could move ‘We couidn t 
gel out to people, recalled Dr loseph 
Zi//i. and they couidn t get in to us 
I’ve never seen anything like it ’ Doc¬ 
tors could only telephone stricken res¬ 
idents or send woid through CB opet- 
atois about what to do for stricken 
people suffering chest pains and faint¬ 
ing spells A fire in one house spread to 
eight others before hetoic btemen could 
diag hoses through four bUicks of drift¬ 
ed roads One truck driver inched his 
way for two days to covet two miles, to 
bnng fuel to the elderly at the Erie 
County Home and Inhrmary 

Costly Cabbio. Still, Buffalo also 
discovered its dark side during the siege 
There was widespread looting of aban¬ 
doned vehicles and vacantdiug and jew¬ 
elry stores On a single night, 60 arrests 
were made by justihably angry police 
There were some piortteers too One taxi 
diiver would nut take stranded people 
from the Gre<itei Buffalo International 
Airport to a motel—a distance of about 
100 yards—unless he could round up 


“five-passenger loads at SIO per person 
Finally Buffalo got help. President 
Cat ter first declared a regional state of 
emergency so that federal funds could 
be used to remove snow and restoie 
health and safety services The Army 
flew m 300 men from an airborne en¬ 
gineer task force at Fort Bragg NCT 
They ariived with snowblowers and 
trucks The Air Force sent a C-130 car¬ 
go plane from Cleveland with needed re- 
paii parts for snow-removal equipment, 
and another plane hauled in cots and 
blankets from Washington, DC More 
than 500 National Guardsmen pitched 
into the snowbanks Later, Cartet de- 


ciated rune counties a rntycH’ disaster 
area, thereby allowing lorai ^vem- 
ments as well as individuals, businesses < 
and farmers to get additional federal J 
funds to cover losses 

The cost of the blizzard was stag¬ 
gering Some 300,000 people were forced 
out of work, the total economic loss in 
Erie and Niagara counties was expect¬ 
ed to reach S22S million, including prop¬ 
erty damage m the city of about S18 mil¬ 
lion Nor was the area's crisis over 
Several thousand residents in nearby 
rural homes were still snowbound, then 
condition unknown And at week's end 
It was snowing again in Buffalo 


Florida: Frost-Kissed Oranges 


The rare snows have melted and the 
recoid chill has receded in Florida But 
the truck gardens in the far south of the 
state lay devastated their tomatoes, let¬ 
tuce and cucumbeis wiped out by the 
cold Some migrant workers aie head¬ 
ing northward searching foi new crops 
to pick There is work in the citrus 
gloves of central Fiotida- -haid, chilly 
work—as glowers race to salvage what 
they can of an oiange crop that was 30'r 
to destroyed by the Big Free/c You 
can sec the damage fiom the air—the 
telltale brownish gray of damaged trees 
edges out the green in the undulating 
groves near Orlando 

If the frost-kissed oranges which 
tuin dry and mealy can be picked fast 
enough, they can still be used for con¬ 
centrated oiange juice But the branch¬ 
es are brittle the pickers fingers arc 
numb, and an orange that falls may well 
be too damaged to ship as fresh fruit 
When the worst of the cold struck 
some 40 migiant workers were taken 


DAMAGED ORANGES NEAR WINTER GARDEN 



from their flimsy camp shacks near 
Winter Garden by county officials and 
housed and fed at public expense for six 
days in a Ramada Inn In the area as a 
whole, however, the ciisis has height¬ 
ened rathei than eased the traditional 
tensions between growers and workers 
Florida Governor Rcuhin Askew's suc¬ 
cess m getting C arlei to declare the re¬ 
gion a disastei area is resented by the 
ownets in conservative Lake and Or¬ 
ange counties—both ol which voted for 
Geiald Ford in Novcmbei Ihey are 
afraid that the federal funds will ga 
mostly to pickers in the form of unem¬ 
ployment compensation, claiming that 
many workers will stop picking once the 
pay IS available “With your citrus woi k- 
er. you put a check in his pocket and 
he'll come right down off the laddei to 
spend It claims Ownei George Karst 

Suddan Warmth. Thomas Credic 
ccxirdinator for the Federal Disaster As¬ 
sistance Administration, disagrees Said 
he ‘Theie is no clcai evidence that 
woikers do seek federal funds instead 
of working" Some $12 8 million has 
been allotted to Florida for special un¬ 
employment payments, but workers 
who refuse available jobs are ineligible 
to receive them 

On the job the workers get between 
35e and 55e foi each 90-lb box of or¬ 
anges, and It takes a man. wife and cou¬ 
ple of children a full week of hard work 
to make $125 The migrant families av¬ 
erage only between $2,000 and $7,000 a 
year To qualify for regular unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, the migrants must 
be employed for 20 weeks a year "Trou¬ 
ble With this short season is there's no 
way you can get your weeks in," com¬ 
plains Willie McCree, 26, who is now 
making only about $80 a week 

The full damage to the orange crop 
will not be known for several weeks Un¬ 
like much of the frigid U S , Flonda's 
crop growers would actually like the 
chilly weather to continue A sudden 
flood of warm sunshine would accelerate 
the rotting of damaged fruit and inciiea«; 
the loss far beyond the $125 million al¬ 
ready estimate “All we need is a few 
days in the 80s," says Grower Karst, 
"and then you’ll see a real duaster." 


Survival: 
A Primer 







A RESEKVOm BOTTOM HU MARIN COUNTY CAKES AND CRACKS IN THE lONO DROUGHT 


Marin County: The Bucket Brigade 


In an area where the living had been 
eds> life was suddenly a chore The 
same wild weathei conditions that had 
isolated Buffalo in the snow -and frozen 
I lot Ida's oranges—had also aggravated 
the 13-month drought that has plagued 
eight Western states A high-pressure 
system lay off the West C oast, diverting 
winds northward to pick up arctic cold 
and blocking the normal flow of mois¬ 
ture to the W est In California the loss 
in crops and other agi icultui al produc¬ 
tion may exceed St billion and the 
watei shoitagc is alteady affecting daily 
living in some unlikely places One is 
Mann County an affluent, scenic subur¬ 
ban area just acioss the Golden Gate 
Bridge from San Francisco 

Dry Lif«. Mat in has plenty of watei 
-all the wiong kind Us peninsula af- 
foids magnificent views of the Pacific 
San Pablo Bay and Diakes Bay But the 
county's fresh-water reservotts arc in¬ 
adequate For years the residents have 
been voting down bond issues that would 
have supplemented the reservoirs 
—partly on the thairy that limiting 
water would be one way to restrict un¬ 
wanted growth But last week the water 
supply was so low that county officials 
ordered a tough system of enforced ra¬ 
tioning Depending upon the number of 
residents in a home each individual will 
be limited to between 32 and 49 gallons 
a day That is roughly enough water to 
flush a toilet seven t*mes ot take a five- 
mmute showci The cost, moreover, will 
neaily triple, fiom 46« per 100 cu ft 
(748 gal) to $1 22 Anyone who exceeds 
the ration will be billed a punishing SIO 
loSSOpercu ft for the excess 

The result has been a rash of new 


habits Men have been surprised to Icam 
that a shave noimally consumes 2'/; gal 
of watei they aie no longer filling wash 
basins just to cut whiskers Julit Gia- 
ham. a San Rafael housewife with three 
children uses a pail to catch the cool 
water her husband runs until he gets hot 
watei for shaving She catrics it in a 
bucket to the kitchen to wash dishes 
Then she collects the dishwatei in an¬ 
other pail as well as water fiom the 
clothes washei and uses it to flush toi¬ 
lets I ve spent $30 on buckets ' she pro¬ 
tests I m tempted to send the bill to 
the water comiiany 

Even prisoners at San Quentin are 
ccKipeiatiiig by taking unusually fast 
showers— and only three limes a week 
instead of daily 

State officials have asked lestauiants 
not to serve watci with meals unless a 
dinei insists They figure il takes two 
glasses of water to wash each glass and 
estimate the savings- -if all the restau¬ 
rants in the state comply—at 1 million 
gallons a day At ihc Taverna Yiasou 
Rcstautant in Mann County Managei 
Beth Tayloi has gone even fuiiher she 
has switched to paper plates, thus con¬ 
serving the water ni'rmally used foi 25 
loads of dishes at each lunchtime 

Last week there were suiesigns that 
the residents of Mann County wete ad¬ 
justing to the diy life They cut then 
daily consumpiion of water from 15 6 
million gallons a week to 10 4 million 
well undei the goal of 12 million set by 
water officials Declaied Dietiich 
Stroeh, manager of the Mann municipal 
water distiict “The response is simply 
amazing The more we save now, the 
more we bank for summer ” 


“Hssst>" hissed the minked West¬ 
chester matron to a furbelowed compan¬ 
ion at New York's Grand Central Ter¬ 
minal “Come with me 1 know a place 
that has earmuffs'" 

Good luck' Bonne chance' Happy 
hunting' 

Among other items in nationwide 
short supply and fierce demand in this 
killing winter are woolen underwear, 
blankets (wool and electric), flannel 
shirts, wool socks parkas, mittens, 
gloves, mufflers ski pants, goggles, hand 
warmers car batteries, weather strip¬ 
ping. calking guns, firewood, woodburn¬ 
ing stoves electric healers and radios 
with the weather band that tells you how 
frightful today is going to be 

Yet another item in shoit supply is 
old-fashioned common sense Herewith 
TiMr's all-purpose endless-winter sur¬ 
vival guide, as composed by Senior Writ- 
ei Michael Demarest 

CODDLE YOURSELF Frostbite, asso¬ 
ciated in the popular mind with polar 
exploiers and Everest ascenders, is a 
real and insidious danger whenever it is 
freezing outside Just ten minutes of ex¬ 
posure citn injure ears cheeks, tips of 
noses and ungloved fingers Smoking in¬ 
creases the risk since nicotine constricts 
blood vessels hastening the cooling pro¬ 
cess Nor should one drink alcohol be¬ 
fore venturing outside Btxwe opens up 
the blood vessels and accelerates beat 
loss from the body 

The first symptom of frostbite is a 
tingling sensation in the extremities 
The skin turns slightly red at first and 
then becomes pale grayish-yellow and 
numb Pam subsides and sometimes blis¬ 
ters begin to appear At the first signs 
the victim should be brought inside and 
the affected parts warmed with tepid 
not hot water Snow should never be 
massaged on a frostbitten area Second- 
and third-degree frostbites arc treated 
like burns sometimes victims aie hos¬ 
pitalized Thus It is only commonsen- 
sical to suit up for winter as if it were a 
mortal foe—which it can be (lee box Jo!' 
lowing pa^e' 

CODDLE YOUR CAR Cars get the 
blahs, just as people do in the crudest 
months The batteiy is the auto's ten- 
derest pait in freezing temperatures, it 
loses up to 50‘‘'f of its ptiwcr To keep it 
happy, the cai should be garaged at 
night, with a blanket ovei the hood or a 
warming watch light hung inside To 
keep the battery chaiged the driver 
should stay in second geat foi as long 
as possible at speeds undei 50 m p h . 
when the car is in high gear, the gen¬ 
erator does not pipducc enough energy 
to beef up the down-drawn cells Never 
try to start the car when any accessories 
—healer, radio, windshield wipers—^are 





turned on keep an aetosol can of ether 
in the cai >ou may not have to use a 
to hght off beats oi buffaloes but a can 
be a useful way to whiff alive a cold, 
dank motoi 

EAT HEARTY The metabolism works 
overtime when the body is exposed to 
cold As the human s heat pump, the 
body has to be fueled with food In 
Maine logging camps a typical meal 
consists of vegetable soup, tmked beans 
bread and jam. macaioni and cheese, 
ground-beef casseiole. pancakes spa¬ 
ghetti and meatballs b^f stew fresh 
baking-powder biscuits in no paiticular 
order Somewhat mute delicately. Julia 
Child girds for winter with bean soup 
enriched with leftover beefot lamb stew 
cir whatever and home-baked bread 
And long Johns 

Old Asian hands swear by kimthi, 
a fieiv vile-smclling Korean dish con¬ 
cocted of C hinese cabbage garlic 
giound red pepper scallions onions 
ginger and (it is said) a dash of dyna 
mite lo bung the mishmash to the 
piopcrl> explosive level, one should seal 
It in a Clock and bury it beneath the 
ground fot several days of fermenting 
—thelongei the better After a few gulps 
of knmht the lound-eycd tyro breaks 
into a heavy sweat and fot houis there¬ 
after exhales such a powerful stench that 



he IS guaranteed firont place in queues 
for buses or movies—m fact, the queues 
will probably dissolve entirely as soon 
as he appears 

More practical for winter shut-uis 
IS one of the vitanun-rich stuffed-cab¬ 
bage dishes lovingly described m George 
Lang's The Cumne of Hungary "House¬ 
wives," he writes, "usually began pte- 
paring it on Saturday morning, toward 
evening, when it was ready, they 
wtapp^ It [the covered casserolel neat¬ 
ly in a cloth and tucked it in at the foot 
of someone's bed It seived as a remark¬ 
able fool-wanner throughout the winter 
months On Sunday it was eaten, and 
the leftovei was tied up in the same man- 
nei and again laid in M " 

SLEEP WARM. Bed—with or without 
a cabbage casserole—is the ultimate ref¬ 
uge and solace Two m bed are always 
warming comfany, and three or four or 
more, bundling in the name of survival, 
can generate more heat than Consoli¬ 
dated Ldison T H White, the chron¬ 


icler of Camclol (The Once and Future 
King), took to bed all winter in his Chan¬ 
nel l^nd cottage He spread layers of 
newspaper over the mattress, covered 
them with a blanket, put on sheets, add¬ 
ed a blanket or two. topped it off with a 
goose-down quilt and, spuming electnc 
blankets, installed his red setter in the 
caht»ge-cas$erole position 

BE OF GOOD CHEEIt For Americans 
unused to il, a long siege of cold can 




Snow Is a Friend 

ft hai been snowing in Moscow sinie 
Sept 24 Foi much of that time thethei- 
mometet has huddled between zero and 
IS f The Ruwtans love it I torn hi\ 
toasn (75 > office on Kutuzovsky Pios- 
pekt 1 1MF s Moscow totre\pondent. 
Marsh Clark explained wh v 

The Russians have a symbiotic re¬ 
lationship with cold For them, snow is 
a matter of both pride and necessity It 
was aftei all General Wintei as much 
as any Russian field marshal who saved 
the capital from Napoleon and Hitlei 
Without a heavy covcimg of snow, the 
wintei wheal crop suffers The ‘woisl 
winter in lecCnt years was that of 1975 


when almost no snow fell and the So¬ 
viets had to spend scatce hard cutieiisv 
for foreign giain lo feed Chen populace 
and livestock 

Besides, the Russians know how to 
cope with cold Moscow, Kiev Lcnin- 
giad and othci inajoi cities ill have su- 
perefhcicnt subway systems as well as 
good if ovciciowded bus and sliectcar 
service I he use of private cais is so lim¬ 
ited that there are no iiafhc jams or 
parking problems In any case the 
streets are swept bone-dry by thousands 
of snowplows Cjiant ‘ snow water’ ma¬ 
chines called megouho!ki sevvip up the 
snow and dump it onto conveyor belts 
which deposit it in trucks which un¬ 
load It into the Moskva Rivei As the 
hist flakes fall, at any houi of day oi 


Warm and Chic 

Pans decreed seveial years ago 
that the layered look was In Last year 
It was the lumberjack look (Timi 
N ov 29) Willy, or more probably ni.- 
ly, the doveni of fashion were making 
waim. (iractical sense In this winter 
of American discomfort, it is not only 
chic -for men •’s well as women—but 
positively de ngueur to be decked out 
like an able-bcxlied seaman on the Mur¬ 
mansk . un 

Dressing warmly is mainly a mat- 
tci of insulation—of trapping body heat 
Loggeis who work Maine’s north woods 
wear up to ten layers of loose-fitting 
clothes Next to themselves they like 
old-fashioned woolen union suits best 
They wear heavy wool pants and top¬ 
side, pile on sweatshirts, sweaters, flan¬ 
nel shirts, 'nsulated vests, jackets and 
parkas They encase hands in leather 
mittens with wool liners, feet in two 


pairs of socks and heavy fell liners and 
rubbci Ixxits that do not leak he.it Some 
people sandwich a plastic bag between 
two pairs of sucks 

As ancient manners polar icsidents 
and all other seiious outdooismeii know 
well, simply heaping on clothes bungs 
on the sweats—and the sweat tan swift¬ 
ly free/e The best boiiom-line in'cst- 
menl (for about M8) is e thermal 
- meaning it traps the air— underwear 
with an inner lining of moisture-absor¬ 
bent cotton topped with wool, cotton and 
nylon On top the urban suivivoi wears 
a flannel shirt, a cashmere sweater or a 
goose-down vest, a tweed jacket, a muf¬ 
fler, mittens (which allow fingers lo 
warm each other) and a heavy overcoat 
On the assumption that the 8 JO a.m 
tram to town will be a late, late show, 
the well-booted suburbanite may be wise 
to invest in the commuter's equivalent 
of a mink coat Eddie Bauer's Eskimo- 
designed, nylon and cotton Superiot 




Johnnie Walker, the great interna- mg 579? of them serve Scotch, 
tional Scotch, mixes perfectly with For years now, the world's No. 1 
the international editions or time. Scotch whisky has found in the 

Small wonder in view of the world's No. 1 newsmagazine a con- 

, fact that 87 % of TIME international genial atmosphere for talking to 

readers drink or serve alcoholic bcv- people who have a taste for the good 

erages in their homes, and a resound- life and the mcorae to enjoy it. 

TIME 

For multinational marketing 






Bringing a gentle 
warmth to half the 
world and more. 

(Jracioub hostess in her 
sarong kebaya She has 
a way wth people 
A natural smile 
A gmtle warmth 
You’ll meet her five miles 
high In exclusive 747B, 
707 or 737 comfort 
Across thrt'e continents 
She’ll care for you as 
only she knows how 
Our girl 'ITu* heart 
of Singapore Airlines 



SINGAPORE 

AIRUNES 



Announcing 
TIME EuroExecutive. 



The publishers of TIME announce the first demographic advertis¬ 
ing edition ever published in Europe TIME EuroExecutive cen¬ 
tered precisely on the Executive Market of Europe 

The edition has a circulation of 85,000 and a black and white page 
rate of $3,570 

The audience was selected by census from TIME Europe’s sub¬ 
scribing executive households and corr\pr\ses individually identified 
executives in business, the professions and government 
The basic page rate of $3,570 brings TIME EuroExecutive within 
range of those limited-budget advertisers who have long sought a 
way to reach economically a major segment of the European 
Executive Market in a high-prestige setting 
TIME EuroExecutive becomes available with the issue of Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1977 A 5% discount will be earned by matching pages in 
TIME EuroExecutive and any one larger Atlantic edition For further 
details regarding the readers of TIME EuroExecutive and how 
this interesting new availability can be useful to you, call your TIME 
representative 
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be terribly depre^mg—particulaily for 
those who live alone in apaitments or 
^country homes Cabin fevet sets in The 

« iiicide rate soars Psychiatrists are too 
usy to answer phones Getting to and 
from schixil and supermarket is an or¬ 
deal Getting to and from work is some¬ 
times an impossibility especially foi 
suburbanites tied to commute! trains 
that seem to die in their tracks when 
the hrst snowflake falls I he house is 
chilly and the family shoit-lempeied 
Winter stress can be aggiavaled by the 
thought of pyramiding fuel bills and the 
cost of I’olTee and the unavailabilit> of 
vegetables It is lime to turn up the thei- 
mostat of the soul 

One sui e cure for cabin fcvei is to in¬ 
vite friends neat neighbois unknown 
potential ft lends--oi whole families 
- foi an evening or a night ot a week¬ 
end f or example, m Wheaton III 22 
neighbwsot Sandy and Alan Bei|cisoii 
turned down then tuinaccs and con- 
vetged for an ovetnighi stav iii the Bcr- 


gerson home, bringing with them soda 
beer and potato chips and their own 
breakfast The neighbors disengaged re¬ 
luctantly on Sunday afteinoon, hoping 
that It would stay cold so they could re¬ 
peat the marathon in another house, an- 
silher time 

In any case whatever the company 
the warmth will emanate fiom the as¬ 
sembled sisuls, assisted by say mulled 
wine Mozart and mo//arella Or glogg 
goulash and Cicrshwin Or how about ri¬ 
sotto Ronstadl and Romanec-Conti ’ 

It lakes a ettsis to jolt Americans 
out ot then soft, sure w.i>s, then ncai- 
total leliance on deliver^ technology 
gas electricity, oil cars ttains buses 
To lediscovei self-reliance and individ¬ 
ual resixmsibility, and the kind of joy 
that can be piessed most sweetly I tom 
hard times To re-cstabiish old wisdom 
and simple certitudes hot chestnuts in 
the hand calories in the liim Above all 
It IS a time to take piis.ite invenlorv of 



friends and bosses associates acquaint¬ 
ances and lovcis past present and 
putative 

AsW H Auden wrote 

ii'int/i maki weaihei weathei 
l\ what nast\ people ate 
Na\tv about and the iitte 
Show a roninion /<>> in obsei viiiy 



night one can hcai the sciilch-sciaich 
of individual snow shovels and briKims 
gcncially woman-powered 

Through all this the trams run ian- 
tastic distances usually on time .Since 
most inteicitv tiaveleis in Russia go by 
lail Soviet enginccis have long since 
learned to lieat the bugs that so otlen 
stall U S commuter lailioads 

I he Russians have no special tucks 
(oi keeping warm I verv man wears a 
shapka. a fui (miiskiat lahbil squirrel 
fox OI Persian Iambi hat with eai Haps 
I very one weais wai m bixils the best aie 
the tell valenki favoicd by villagers Peo 
pic who work ouidixMS wear of couisc 
Soviet Union suits Altci*i long spell in 
the cold they raise spiiits with a stiff jolt 
of vodka and a hunk v'f faiback 


Buildings arc mostly heated by a 
ccntial supply system that feeds them 
steam through underground lines Ihe 
main fuel m Russia is—weep amen- 
kantsv natutal gas piped from .Soviet 
Central Asia and Sibeita (The .Soviet 
Union ha' one-louilh cW the wot Id's nat¬ 
ural gas reserves but has instituted a 
widespread fuel-conservation program 
nonellicless ) Bec.iusc natutal gas is the 
cicancst-buriung fuel ut all, Iheic is no 
air pollution 

As I wide It s zero outside Snow is 
tailing But the Mus*.osites on then wav 
to homes umvcisities or ihcatcis this 
evening do not display the doui inward- 
hunched (nxl-heip-us 'is.igc‘s ol cold- 
stiit-kcn New Yorkers oi Chnagoans 
Snow IS then fiiend andseivant 


Polai Paika with hiXHi ruff ol natural 
coyote fui ( comfoit range —70 to 50 
abiwe ) for only $lo5 

Strangely the head the supposed ic- 
pository of wisdom and common sense 
IS the most piodigal ot all heat leakets 
It can lose 50' f of all body wai mth T he 
head has to be hatted Headgear ranges 
generally in inverse proportion from 
pt ICC to utility, from the $ 1.000 silk-hncd 
sable topknot to the $3V.5 classic old 
salt’s wtxsien watch cap whuh pulls 
down over the biow and ears The Ba 
laclavu helmet, invented duimg theCTi- 
mean War and knitted by millions of 
home-front wives in World Wai 11, is 
possibly the best solution fc>i unsclf-con- 
Ikums ut banites it costs only $4 95 and 
Ibmpletely covets the head and neck 
The last word in cold-weathet piotec- 
tion IS the steel-gray gixsse-down face 
mask f$l695» with mim-slits for eyes 
and nostnls It ts not advisable to wear 
it when visiung the bank 


That Wind-Chill Factor 

At U S bases iii the Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctic the newconiei must quickly learn 
the 30-30-TO Rule ofSuivival when c 
|x>sed to a 30-m ph wind at - tO 1 
human flesh liec/cs solid in 30 seconds 

The killing i.iLti)i is wind chill The 
teim glibly cited bv TV weaihciriicn bu' 
onls dimls undcistixKl by a flash-fio 
/cn jKipulacc is based on a scale Ih.t! 
pieciscly corielaics temivciaturc and 
wind foice Wind ihill -expiesscd in 
meieoiological phiascology .is cqtiiva 
lent leniperaiuic - measuics the ditlci • 
ciKC III impact on exposed skm Itc- 
tween what the thiimometei registers 
and the wind delivcis 

The mclcoiologists wind-chill table 
stalls at still an (Omph wind) and 
ranges up to wind' of 50 m ph While 
20 on a windless day can be quite tol- 
eiable a 20-m p h wind makes the le- 
ceived effect of that temperature equiv¬ 


alent to -9 without wind Ihe aiclic 
nadii on the stale at - 45 a 50-m p n 
wind t reates the equivalent ol — 12(< -a 
sensation that is not totally unf.i'iiiliai 
to manv Americans this year 
30-<0 30' 
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Warm Words from |nmmy Cardigan 


Only two weeks into his presidency, 
Jimmy Cartel has already pnw^ 
himseVf a master of the symbolic 
act 

Haling just given the hook to 20 
White House limousines. Carter broke 
further ground by eating lunch with 
suffers in the White Hoisc mess (the 
Presidents order a cheeseburger and 
teed tea) At his second Cabinet meet¬ 
ing he was pleased to find his lieu¬ 
tenants follviwing his lead the Inteiior 
Secietaiy had closed the department's 
VIP dining uxim for senior officials and 
eliminated five limousines, the Attorney 
Genetal had dismissed his private rat 
bodyguards The White House also re¬ 
quested--and. not surprisingly, was 
granted- the early reprieve of Mary 
Fit/paliick from a Georgia piison so 
that the convicted murderess could con- 

CARTEK ADDRESSING THE NATION LAST WEEK 



ROOSEVEIT DURING A RADIO SPEECH 



working as Amy's nursemaid* 
Ckiring his hreside chat last week. 
Carter introduced what may prove to 
he the most memorable symbol of an 
Administration that promises to make 
rteady use of symbolism—the beige wool 
cardigan, a favorite of his Carter wore 
the sweater at dinner with Rosalynn. 
Amy. Sons Chip and Jeff and their 
wives In the library after his meal Car¬ 
ter asked TV Adviser Barry Jagoda and 
Adman Jerry Rafshoon what they 
thought of the cardigan They told him 
to check It himself on the TV monitor 
All agreed It looked fine Then Carter re¬ 
hearsed his talk before the Tele- 
PrompTer (which was also used during 
the speech) “Y’all give me any sugges¬ 
tions you might have ' he told his ad¬ 
visers Just the ending needed another 
run-through 

In his 23-minute talk. Car¬ 
ter candidly but gently served 
up some bad news for the na¬ 
tion on the “permancni' ener¬ 
gy shortage, hrmly prodded the 
American people to help him 
and defended his economic 
program as “the best-balanced 
possible" He promised not 
only to place a “ceiling on the 
number of people employed by 
the Federal Government' but 
also to reduce the numbei v)f 
federal regulations tvery new 
regulation, he said would have 
to ‘ carry lu author s name' -a 
tough order since so many di¬ 
rectives are bounced from one 
buieaucrat to anothei Thcie 
was V touch of the hokey tcK>, 
in Cartel s pledge to act as host 
of a call-in talk show that 
would be bioadcasl from the 
Oval Office After the address. 
Carter told aides I’m pleased 
I thought It went pretty well 
So, It seemed did most of the 
country The speech was pure 
Carter- simple direct, yet 
shrewd Envious Republicans 
could find little to fault ‘He was folks, 
and folks is in," said an insider at the Re¬ 
publican National Committee “I hate to 
say It but from a purely analytical point 
of view I loved it' Lven so, the R N C 
asked netwoiks for equal time In Cali¬ 
fornia a pa'ty official said.' We've got¬ 
ten some complaints on the phone about 
this People ask whether we're going to 
challenge the President on the need lo 
consetve eneigy or his pledge to put a 
ceiling on the si/e of the F-ederal 
Government ’ 

Lditorially Cartel's message was 
generally praised The Boston Globe 

*1 il/patrick shot 4 man (o death in 1970 She 
had wniked fnr the Carters while he was Ciov- 
einor as part of a prison trusty program for ex¬ 
emplary inmates 


' iii» 

mov^ in Its ^midicity and significant 
til its reiteration of hte goals ’’ To Uie 
Fort W6rth Stai-Telegiam. the chat 
“came across like a cup-of-coffee con¬ 
versation at the comer drugstore, in¬ 
stead of a discussion at the club “ The 
New York Times however, found 
“something troubling about a Presi¬ 
dent's unique and unconstrained access 
to instruments of mass persuasion" and 
fretted that “Carter's hold on public 
opinion will be formidable " 

How did Jimmy's fireside chat com¬ 
pare with F D R s first one'’ Said Frank¬ 
lin D Roosevelt Jr “President Carter 
fits television like my fathei fitted ra¬ 
dio ” Though both delivered their talks 
within two weeks of assuming power 
(FDR on the eighth night), the dif¬ 
ferences were great “Let us unite in ban¬ 
ishing fear" said Roosevelt, and he 
made huge news by announcing that the 
nations banks, closed by his ordei 
would begin reopening the next day The 
reaction was electrifying- and over¬ 
whelmingly positive Waltci L ippmann 
declared "The nation which had lost 
confidence m everything and eveiybody 
has regained confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment and in itself Said William Ran¬ 
dolph ilearst I guess at youi next elec¬ 
tion we will make it unanimous 

Carter uppeared self-assuicd and 
comforting but could not match Roosc 
veil foi the sheei diama of the situation 
or ihc ihetoric of the speech Many who 
watched, though seemed more intcicst- 
ed m the Picsidents unusual cc>stumc 
than in anything else Said one WaM 
Stieet executive I don t like a President 
in a sweatei I he consei valivc Chicago 
hihune found the swcatci a little Uk> 
folksy to be real Some viewets also 
chided Carter foi saying little new oi 
speaking too ssion But m sum the ic- 
laxcd and tcassuiing ( aitei style— and 
Carter's cardigan seemed to uffcci 
most Amer cans like a mild and warm¬ 
ing brec/.e in a nerve-racking winter 

FITZPATRICK ARRIVING IN WASHINGTON 






in 

A Proper Perch for the Dove 


^ For weeks Jimmy Carter has been 
trying to find piecisely the right job for 
the special talents of Paul Warnke. 57, 
a bright, able veteran of several Pen¬ 
tagon jobs But Warnke is also damned 
by his critics as the superdove of the for¬ 
eign policy Establishment Warnke's 
ideology was certainly a pioblem when 
he was passed over for the No I posts 
at State, Defense and the CIA Last week 
President Carter finally made the 
match-up He nominated Warnke (pro¬ 
nounced Warn-kcy) to be both director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and chief negotiatoi at the Stra¬ 
tegic Aims Limitation lalks with 
the Soviet Union 

It seemed almost the perfect 
job for the savvy Washington law¬ 
yer Carter has made nucleat ai ms 
reduction one of the top goals of 
his Administration, and Wainke 
IS ccitainly a leading champion of 
that cause But foi a number of 
congressional hawks, the nomina¬ 
tion was anything but ideal They 
feat that Warnke is too soft to deal 
with the Soviets Democratic Sen- 
atoi Henry Jackson, lor example, 
said he was concerned ' about 
what 1 have seen and heard of Mi 
Wainkes position while Dem¬ 
ocratic Senator Sam Nunn com¬ 
plained that Warnke has opprised 
many of those U S weapons sys¬ 
tems lejf, MiRVed niissilesand the 
nuclear-armed Trident subma¬ 
rine) that have given the Soviets 
the incentive to come to the ne¬ 
gotiating table 

The harshest indictment of 
the nominee was a four-page, un¬ 
signed memo being passed from 
hand to hand on the Hill that 
charged Warnke had proposed 
‘unilateral abandonment by the 
U S of every weapons system that 
IS subject to negotiation at the 
SAIT talks” The memo was the 
wot k of the Coalition Ibi a Dem¬ 
ocratic Majority, a Washington- 
based group of moderate Demo¬ 
crats headed by Ben Wattenberg. 
who has often served as an adviser to 
Jackson The organiration prepared the 
criticism of Warnke more than a month 
ago, when he was mentioned as a pos¬ 
sible chCHce for Secretary of Defense 

Bwdfiet Baiter. Although the 
memo’s charges are untrue, Warnke has 
offered some questionable proposals in 
his time. In the spring 1975 issue of For¬ 
eign Policy, for instance, he urged that 
the U S temporanly suspend further de¬ 
velopment of some of its advanced 
weapons in order to set an example the 
Soviets could emulate His assumption 
that “the chance are good that highly 
advertised restramt on our part wiU be 
reciprocatefV' the Kugsians can be 


challenged, since they failed to respond 
in kind to the U S leduction in real mil¬ 
itary spending fiom 1968 to 1975 

Warnke's opponents on the Hill aic 
also angered by his unrelenting criticism 
of the Pentagon In 1968, while serving 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense for In¬ 
ternational Sccuiuy Affairs under Pres¬ 
ident Lyndon Johnson, he urged a re¬ 
duction in the level of U S fighting in 
Viet Nam and a halt to U S bombing 
of North Viet Nam Since then. Warnke 
has constantly ciitici/ed the sire of the 
defense budget He has even scathingly 
attacked SAI r, deciaiing that except fot 


the ban on anti-ballistic missiles “the 
resi of SAIT is Clap He argued, cor¬ 
rectly that the talks have done little to 
reduce the number of U S or Soviet 
nuclear arms 

Ironically, Warnke s critic's may be 
unnecessarily wonied about his future 
role in aims talks it past expeiience is 
any guide the key SAi T decisions will 
not be made by the two negotiating 
teams but by lop-ranking U S and So¬ 
viet officials, usually in Moscow or 
Washington using the so-called back 
channel Secretary of State Cy rus Vance, 
howevet. has pledged that Warnke will 
conduct “rpal negotiations" on disarma¬ 
ment Warnke's strength is the fact that 


he is 50 solidly plugged into the Wash¬ 
ington power structure He is now a se¬ 
nior partner in Clark Clifford’s law of¬ 
fice, and spent 18 years with the late 
Dean Acheson's fim Warnke, more¬ 
over, has kept his close personal i elu¬ 
tions with two men he pieviously 
worked with in the Pentagon and who 
now occupy top national security posts 
Vance and Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown 

Hill Hawks. In an interview Iasi 
week with fiMl Correspondent C hris- 
tophei Ogden, Warnke took pains to 
toughen up his image as an arms ne¬ 
gotiator He stressed that in the .SAl i 
negotiations he would try “to reduce 
the nuclear armaments on both sides 
in a fashion which preserves stability 
rather than adding any element of in¬ 
stability li requires that you do 
not allow a situation to develop 
in which the Soviets acquire any 
sort of superioiity over us’ Said 
he “As long as we preserve oui 
deterrent, there will be no nu¬ 
clear war [That means] you've 
got to have the kind of perceived 
equality that eliminates any pos¬ 
sibility of misjudgment 

The opposition to Warnke s 
nomination by the hawks on the 
Hill has stirred echoes of the re¬ 
cent fight the conservatives put up 
to block Carter’s choice of The¬ 
odore Sorensen to head the CIA 
But Warnke has the strong back¬ 
ing of the libeials who failed to 
rally to the support of Sorensen 
Democtatic Whip Alan Cranston 
began leading the fight for 
Warnke s confirmation in the 
Senate, and Hubert Humphrey 
declared that the nominee “will 
be a tough negotiator I le s no pat¬ 
sy He’s no softy 

Most important of all. of 
coutse. Cat ter—who stepped 
aside when Sorensen got in trou¬ 
ble— has let It be known that this 
time he will fight for his man 
To head off trouble Carter in¬ 
vited Senator Jackson to a White 
House breakfast to talk over the 
nomination Later. Presidential 
Press Sectetary Jody Powell said 
Carter fell that Senate confirma¬ 
tion of Warnke was “crucial ’ to 
his Administiation Reported Powell 
‘ The President said he felt Mr Wainke 
was the best man in the country for 
the job ’ 

When Warnkes confirmation heat¬ 
ings begin this week, he is likely to be 
'scatred up a bn’ by the process in 
Humphrey’s phrase, but he is expected 
to be approved by the foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee and the .Senate If 
so, one of his first jobs could be to ac¬ 
company his good friend Vance to Mos¬ 
cow in March to discuss among -nhet 
topics, the resumption of the stalled 
SAIT talks and the possibility of start¬ 
ing discussions about reducing conven¬ 
tional arms 



5AUI WARNKE IN HIS WASHINGTON LAW OFFICE 
Plugged into the power structure 



ADMIRAL STANSFIEID TURNER 


INTELLIGENCE 

An Admiral for 
Superspook? 

NVith Paul arnke suxiiirmation as 
the nations shicf aims, negotiatoi e\- 
pecicd mils one of the nevs Ad mi nisi ra¬ 
tion stop national seeuiitv posts icmains 
open diicctoi of the Central Intelligcnse 
AgeiKs I ate last sscck i‘’ore weie indi¬ 
cations that It till* would SAion lx tilled 
While thice oi tout names sscie still be¬ 
ing consideied Whitt House aides let it 
be known that the serious front runnci 
foi SuiTcrspotsk had hetomt Picsident 
( aitei s Naval Atademv tiassniaic Ad¬ 
miral Slanslield Itiinei *‘1 t'ommandei 
t»f N mo's foites in Southern Luio|X‘ 

11 Tuinei IS nonuiiattd at itasi pait 
of int leavni inav lx* that Cartel has 
chexen uMiptex’ v.aieliin> eiown the mid¬ 
dle on the t lA questiim His titsl i hviice 
fot diiettoi Ihcodoic Sotensen sud- 
dcnls withdrew lioin tonsidtration 
thtec days Ixfore the Inauguiation be- 
tausc It had become apiiaicnt that he 
was unacceptable loa ^xiweiful coalition 
of liberals and consei vatives on the Sen 
ate Intelligence C oinmittce (1 iwr Jan 
H) Membeis of the comniittee would 
not commit themselves when asked 
aKx't '11111101 but the admiial seems 
widely acceptable to liberals because 
he diX's not come fioni within the t tc . 
tanks and to constivatives, whoaic re- 
assuied bv hismtlitaiy backgiound 

When Caiter and the adiniitd le- 
ccived then ensigns stupes togclhci at 
the P>46 Annapolo giadiialion lurnci 
was No 1 in I he class ol H2fl Cailci No 
SV I veil without theoidschtxil tie how 
ever, lut.iet would moie than qualify 
fill a t(ip f jovei nment slot Insists a C ar- 
icr aide We have been looking in the 


last two weeks for dtfiferent kinds of peo¬ 
ple, for a new face Jimmy has high re¬ 
spect for Turner ” This sentiment seems 
to be shared by the admiral s service col¬ 
leagues, who admire his intellectual 
breadth, capacity for hard work and 
-what may be most important to the 
Picsident—pioven skills as a manager 

A Rhodes scholar who earned an 
M A in foieign affairs at Oxford after 
hts Annapolis years, the Chicago-bom 
Turner has logged an imptessive career 
both at sea and on land Most of his ship 
lime has been served aboard destroyers, 
after receiving his two icar-admiral stars 
m 1970 he commanded a cruiser-de- 
sttoyer flotilla that stalked the Soviets' 
Mcditciianean squadion The following 
year he went to the Pentagon as the 
Navy's director of systems analysis 

Most impicsstve perhaps, was lui- 
nei's 1972-74 stmt as president of the 
Naval War C ollege at Newport R I, 
which won him acclaim for his reforms 
of the curriculum He jettisoned what he 
rcgaided as outdated and irrelevant 
courses m strategy and geopolitics and 
invited ideologically diverse civilian ex¬ 
perts to lecture In a 197J address at the 
college he warned that if military minds 
did nut shape up fast, 'the think tanks 
will be doing our thinking foi us" He 
spurred fai-tanging biainstorming sem¬ 
inars on how lecent international devel¬ 
opments affect U S strategy One topic 
lot example was the role of U S naval 
powet at a time when the nation had be¬ 
gun importing incicasing amounts of es¬ 
sential lesouaes 

Just how Turner would tackle the 
CIA s maioi pioblems low morale and 
unceitainty about the role of covert op- 
eiations is unknown But libeials may 
find him receptive to reforms, for a Car¬ 
ter aide has described Tuinei as "a mil¬ 
itary man with a highly developed w- 
cul conscience' Unless opposition to 
1 urner suddenly surfaces in C ongress or 
sciious Haws m his backgiound aie un¬ 
earthed Cartel could make his nomi¬ 
nation ofiicijl as soon as this week 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Shrinking Sprague 

John Kennedy has been dead for 
mo.c than H years and Martin I iithei 
King Jr foi neaily nine yet many 
Ameixans still wonder il the full truth 
has neon 'old about Ihcir assassinations 
I asi week the House of Representatives 
voted 2J7 to 164 to continue still an- 
othei investig.ttion of the deaths—but 
foi only two months at this point The 
main reason tor the lestriction is an 
abrasive and aggressive man named 
Richard A Sprague 

A Uiiigh ex district attorney from 
Philadelphia Sprague 51, is the chief 
co'inscl and staff director of the Select 
C'ommiUce on Assassinations Dunng 
the past few months, he has shocked 
the House by acting like a Congress¬ 


man Complained Speaker Tip O’Neill' 
“Sprague was runmng the committee " 
Sprague demanded a “bare bones” $13 
million budget for two years, lobbied 
House members in a grating fashion, 
and freely granted press interviews 
Rubted the wiong way. Congress¬ 
men began to counterattack Some 
pointed out that Sprague's budget re¬ 
quest was almost eight times the $17 
million expended for Nixon's impeach¬ 
ment inquiry and Ford's confirmation 
hearings put together Congressman 
Dale Milford demanded "hard evi¬ 
dence" that the Warren Commission 
had been wrong in declaiing that Lee 
Haivey Oswald had acted alone when 
he shot Kennedy Just before the House 
vote last week, a leport leaked that the 
Justice Department had confirmed its 
finding that James Earl Ray had indeed 
been acting alone when he shot King 
Still, the Congressmen could not risk 
disbanding the committee altogether 
they might be accused some day of 
somehow taking part in a conspitacy to 
cover up the truth The House ordered 
the committee to come up with a ' re¬ 
alistic budget' in two months' time and 
to produce evidence that the investiga¬ 
tion might lead somewhere 

No soonei said than Henrv B (Jon- 
/alc/ the committees new chairman 
claimed that he had "new evidence' 
ptoving conspiiacics in the two mui- 
ders Wheie was the puxif' Me could 
not !mI> It was sccict He also sug¬ 
gested that sinister fences were out 
to Scuttle the piobe Who were they’ 
FBI agents whom he could not name 
Just such unsubstantiated allegations 
have been raising doubts about the 
shootings for yeais The long struggle 
to clear up the Kennedy and King as¬ 
sassinations IS still fat from ovci 


HOUSE INVESTIGATOR RICHARD SPRAGUE 




> ^Theology for the Tent Meeting 


Many people divide Ameiican Prot- But that aigumenl is self-defeating 
estantism into two stereotypes the lib- Ileniy says Other philosopheis note 

etals, whose faith is supported by rea- that the lulc of empirical veritication 

son, and the conservatives or Cvangel- cannot itselflTevciiried empirically 
icals. who favor an emotional religion Henry finds seculai philosophies in- 
of testimonials and tent meetings One adequate not only because of logical 
leading Lvangelital howevci contends weaknesses and uticxainmed picsuppo- 
that the undei lying principles aie just sitions, but also because they do not take 
the reveisc Liberal theology is miied inloaccountthebteadthofhumanexpe- 
in a swamp ofsubjeclivity. he says, while iicnce Without icvelation fiom tuxl he 
Evangelicalism stands or falls on the says, philosopheis cannot piove their 
basis of leason, not emotion case foi the dignity of mankind, not can 

7 hat atgument comes fiom the Rev they provtde any coherent basis foi the 

Call r il Henry in the fiist two vol- tiuthsand values to which people leli- 

umesof his piojcctcd four-volume woik gious oi not, want to cling In his view 



CARL F H HENRY, LEADING EVANGELICAL THEOLOGIAN, AT VIRGINIA HOML 


Nof a 'message sounded by harps and understood only by ctngt Is 


<j 0 t/ Resvlatu" and 4ndionfv (Woid 
Books $12 95 pci volume! Publication 
of the two volumes establishes Baptist 
Henry 64 as the leading theologian of 
the nation s growing I vangelica' flank 
Evangelicals often buttiess their 
preachments with the phiase the BiHc 
says ‘ and see no net d for fui thci ev - 
idcnce But Henry, who holds doctorates 
in both, theology and philosophy knows 
that modern intellectuals need to be pci- 
suaded concerning biblical authority 
Foi two centuries he writes, divine rev¬ 
elation has been stretched into evciy- 
thing, stripped into nothing' 

No Flow. Skepticism about the Bi¬ 
ble. he thinks results not from any 
flaw in the book itself but fiom the anti 
supernatural mcxid of modern philoso¬ 
phies Logical positivism, lot example, 
declares that statements about God are 
nonsense because they cannot be ver¬ 
ified by direct empirical observation 


the Bible ofleis the most compiehtnsive 
and satisfying expl inalion of the mean¬ 
ing and woith oi individual exislencc 
Modem theologians have been mi 
overwhelmed by the onslaught of secu¬ 
lar philosophies llciiiy believes that 
they have totiealed inlo vaiious loimsof 
subjectivism to pioioct then claims of 
truth (tneol Henry s major taigetsisthc 
late Kail Bailh who ihoughl that ChxI 
could be known only through a mortal s 
innei decision and oficdience The lesult 
of such C'hiistian existentialism has not 
been the piotcction of laith Henry ai- 
gues hut the suicide of theology 

In proposing his alternative system 
Hcniy does not make his case stiictly 
bv reasiyniiig But he proposes that if 
God exists at ail it is leavmable to sup¬ 
pose that he has spoken to man and that 
be has conveyed tathcr specific infoi- 
mation “Christianity does not commu- 
nKate a message sounded by heavenly 


haips couched in exotic tongues and un 
dersUKxl only by angels It employs in¬ 
telligible language and truths compie- 
hensible to lalional human beings in 
pailiculai God has given mankind the 
Bible which can he undcrsuXKl by 
everyone 

Reason is not itself the source of 
truth Heniy believes, but lalhci an ’ in¬ 
strument given by God to discover the 
truth that Ciod has communicated 
Without leason man "could nevet in¬ 
telligibly discimiiiiateCjod fiom the noi- 
Gtxl, right horn wiong truth from 
untiuth Unlike many Lvangclicals, 
Henry theiefoic insists that the Bible 
must be open u> the tests of logical con¬ 
sistency and coheicnee 

Henry then turns to the develop¬ 
ment of 15 theses that describe the na- 
tuie of the Bible His most conliovcrsial 
mateilal however is left for Volume III 
In this section Hcniy will defend the be* 
lief that the Bible was totally ciior-piool 
(‘ inciiant ’) when it was originally wiii- 
ten, and that latct copies and transla¬ 
tions convey the truth of icvelatioii in 
reliable verbal form 

Down to Earth. I or a wtitei whose 
volumes ate pepiKred with woids like 
supiacosmical and mylhoinelaphvsical, 
C ail Henry liegan hiscareet in down-to- 
e.mh fashion Aflc high schixil he 
started at a $l2-a-week job selling news¬ 
paper subscriptions By age 20 he had 
worked himself up to being Long Is¬ 
land s youngest newspapci ediloi on the 
Smiihtown Star One morning in 19’.1, 
Church Dropout Henry found himsUf 
in a car discussing religion with an ai- 
dent layman After three hours he says 
‘ I made a commitment loC hnst i knew 
ny life was no longct my own ’ Scieven 
the faith of a rationalist was biiin in a 
tyjiical 1 vangelical way 

Heinv first won fame in 1948 while 
teaching at California s 1 ullci 1 heolog 
leal Seminal y when he wrote Jhc I in 
eass ( onsiwme of \Mirn hmdat.un 
talnm It liecamc the lallymg jxiint for 
the New I vangelicals who wanted to 
embrace orthodox divtiine while icicci- 
ing I undamentalist excesses I tom 1956 
to 1968 Henry was Evangel ica I ism s 
foremost journalist and strategist as the 
founding editor of Chitstiumly I'odat 
Since leaving the journal altci a com¬ 
plex dispute with Its bciaid Henry has 
become a freelance theologian based in 
Arlington Va and iscurientlv the Icc- 
lurci at large with World Vision 

Henry recogni/es that many I van 
gelicals may be tixi busy with s<nil win 
rung to plow through Ins woik None 
theless if the Fvangelical movement 
settles merely toi popular ap(ieals and 
d(x:s nc't sink its nxits m theology n will 
be in serious trouble in another gener 
ation To help provide these nxns he 
hopes to finish his third volume next 
year and the final one by 1980 






11(>VL bcmft tith I k've pla>inj> Un- 
iiis and ni)i lieinf ».old in the «inUr I 
am the oiiumal Umatm Alfcr slots 
I hi. I IS Diana Ross, svhi' sm)I toll some 
ol that sioiv in a Mar..b (< NIK sitooial 
liatuiirii' soul’s daiKcs . id oIIki acts 
Paviiif ti ibutt 10 hlaik cntuilaincis who 
passil tht vsav lot hoi sin. dics'cs upas 
Josephine Baker, Ethel Waters, Billie Hol¬ 
iday and Bessie Smith Ross 12 idoii- 
iitiosos|)LsialK wilh llolidas whoso I.to 
she pi'Uiasod in hei tiist nioxit hilt 
S/«i,'i i)i<' Ifltit’' Sa>s Diana Billit 
neidod a lot ol Uivo Sho had so muoh 
lu•lll) and lovdinoss aiound hoi but 
was still so voiv nuiohalono inaoiowd 
■ 

I loin Russia without lovo oamo a 
billin' hini siitiguo in tin. Soviet uews- 
paiH .1 /. w >»!/ 1 bo plot IS pioiu naive 
and IvimI and the puiix’sc of the him 
IS to irouso a psvohosis ai>aiiist the So 
v'lel 1 nion in the Wostfin 'Oiiiitiits 



iive'i a f4-ft-wKlc tub full ol killei 
sluiiks On a tiial luii bofoie the sImw 


SINGER DIANA ROSS AS ICIOCKWISE FROM TOP 


LEFT) JOSEPHINE BAKER, BILIIE HOIIDAY, 
BESSIE SMITH t IN A SCENE 
FROM A CHORUS lINt 


pugned Smlleel v'ne c\|ierl This load 
ol sharks would have- iust lie-en fiight- 
ciied silly 'f Knicvcl had landed in the- 
middle of them 


iheevil iliiio’pbeieofd IV 1 Umi -'ikl 
pone I be otfendinj’movie hliion a 
li S spv link huw Iki'i/i tilined in Hel- 
jinl'i i ast as a biainv Mill apeni who 
g'Ks to the I'on a niissuiii Charles 
Bronson 'sdviiouiKod b> / u'vnnas the 
sltiooi'jK' iiii'iiliiabte hoio of thiillei- 
lv|x m 'u^ Is Hronson eru'hi'd ’ \i,/ 
Ihev 'I'lM hke lliai he vivs I un 
dvista, d 1 m ^erv (Kipulai in Rtivsia 
■ 

It wi.i, ihe Snake Kivoi Canvoii 
this lime bu' Daiodevil Evel Knievel 
oame ,1 viopiei anvwav (Its TV had 
signed him up ‘oi a bvc vO-ininuH mini- 
Jans shv’w he was to vault his Harley 


knievel made it ovti the shaiks but 
skidvied into a loiaiiiing wall in Chie'U- 
I’os International Ampbilhcatei and foi 
tliv l.bh ’ me III his fiangibic eaicei 
bloke vinie bonev the i ight toicarin and 
the loll eollaihont (his ^5ih and 36th 
bicaksi \Uei putting out a bli//aid of 
I’ I Baitium like piess leleasow all t Its 
got loi Its SiStKIOOO fee was some tailed 
liKiiago ol the eiash vvhieh it duly 
showed scveial limes along with some 
live daredevil stunts Meanwhile twelve 
sharks shipped up fiom F loiida foi the 
show found themselves not only unem¬ 
ployed in the vciy cold Midwest but with 
their reputation as man-eaters im¬ 


fhe trial Wvis followed by a e|uiek 
sentencing and Claudine 10090 !, eon- 
vie’leJ of eiiminallv negligent homicide 
III the gunshot death of hci lovci Ski 
( hamp Vladimir l"Spidct ) Sabich, was 
eoiidemned to ^0 days in the county jail 
Although Fonget pleaded with Judge 
(jeotge f Loht not to septiiate her fioin 
her ihiec veiy gentle and open chil- 
dien Laihr did nut relent lo impose no 
jail sentence he s<iid might 'unduly de¬ 
preciate the sciinusncss of the offense 
01 undermine respect lot the taw ' Ixm- 
get chose not to appeal her conviction, 
but she told a phalanx of repot ters that 
she had been unfortunate to fall “into 





ihe hands of a distiict attorney more 
^^ncerned with his own ambitions than 
^th tiuth and justice 

■ 

It seems only ycsteiday that she was 
a mere ptincess. but the Riilish are get¬ 
ting ready to mark the Silver Jubilee of 
Queen Elizabeth II The Queen ascended 
the throne Feb 6, 1952 and official por¬ 
traits of the loyal familv were released 
last week to maik the date The main 
festivities however will take place in 
June because, explains a palace spokes¬ 
man ‘February is no time to conduct a 
celebration ' The summei jubilee events 
will include parades rivei pageants 
bonfires and visits by the Queen to neai- 
ly every corner of the British Isles The 
British Tourist Auihoiiiy has issued a 
32-pagc booklet listing scores of 25ih- 
anniversary events hefoic and aftci the 
jcnalional thanksgiving service at St 
FPaul s Cathedral on June 7 tven Lon¬ 
don s irariMl auihoi ity is getting into the 
spit It a fleet of 25 silver-painted doublc- 
deckei buses will tixil around the cuv 


Since the New York Rangers luKk 
ey team has scared almost noixxly this 
season their Fiench (anadian goalie 
Gilles Gratton hit vm a tcrioi lactic of 
his own He bought a $300 fiber-glass 
mask that looks like a snailing lion wiih 
flashing fangs I ni a I eo ’ Cuatton ex¬ 
plained " 1 his mask liecomes me ’ Mix¬ 
ing his menagerie metaphors Cirallon 
added ‘fhats no bull I really feel 
siiongei ■ Oration s famous teammate 
Phil Esposito thinks the blight mask is 
terrific It makes Oiation happici so he 
plays betlei Indeeu the Rangeis won 
a vicloiy the vciy fust time the goalie 
wore teeth Rut Emile Francis, coach ol 
the losing .St I ouis lllues declined to 
blame the mask If a plaver is dose 
enough tti sec it he >• not ItHiking at it 
said I laniis dryly lies kx>kmg foi a 
hole in the net I anps a loi 
■ 

The 1977 coulesi loi the Spiio \g 
new Memonal I thiuc Slui Awaid 
which Iasi year went t.> I arl But/ is al- 
icadv undei wav A sliong eaily hid has 




QUfEN E1IZABE1HII MARKS HER SItVER JUBILEE A PRINCESS ONI Y YESTERDAY 




RANGER GRATTON SHOWS FANGS 

been made by 1 cderal 1 lade < tmimis 
sioncM Paul Rand Dixon, who called C nn- 
sumei N\alchdog Ralph Nader a son ot 
a biich and a dirty Aiab in a Jan 
17 speech bcloie the Oiocciy Manulac- 
tuiers ot Amciica Nadet s oflensc was 
chaiging that the commission itKldlcd 
industry at ihc expense ol the public 
Dixon s semiaix'logctic remarks to a it- 
piilci did not help maiteis much t t>ii- 
ceding that his slui on Nadei who is of 
1 ebanese descent had been a mistake 
he added I understand theie aie Ai 
abs who arc not duty A constniional 
lellci ol apology tailed to nuillify Na¬ 
dei S.iid he Dixons lf> veai itcoid as 
a commissionei plus his decp-itxned 
P'Cjudice make him unhl to holo a high 
tioveininentoflicc 

■ 

At the age ol live Jeon-Paul Sertre 
envisaged love as it was in Uxiks 'lit 
scduccM and ifie femme fatale \i arc 
eleven he lied to lilends that he had a 
nnslicss and we weie giiing to houls 
In an imcrvicw published in the I u Kh 
weekiv /< Vo/oe/ ()h\i‘H(.U'iii (he 
I iciicli philosophci 71 admiis'hat he 
subicci he has thought alxmi most (wei 
the veais is not exisleniialisin but worn 
tn I veil when I am thinking tif sub 
lectsihat have nodiied eonncdion with 
wointn I am thinking ol them Mi 
liKiked down on women as inleiioi ^ tin 
til at the StiiNmne he nut Simone dc 
Beauvoir, now (>9 wh.i became his Iv'io' 
time liiend and lovei Savs S.iiti( I 
had found a wi*man whii was cin' I ii- 
what I was as a niair It is I Hunk that 
which has s.ived me tiom puie inach 
ismo Woman has taken hei true place 





Mk . I M [hii^ beloved island in Utt 

A Day on the Bergmanstrasse siiSfixSMSi'S'n.! 

my life there But suddenly 1 felt that 


Sweden s most piomincni citi/en fled into exile last April “I 
was on the edge of madness ' says Diiectoi Ingmat Bergman 
' loi the fltsi time in m> life, the movie theater in my mind 
dimmed Us lights 1 slept without dteams I was choking gasp¬ 
ing for air 1 had no thoite but to flee ’ Harassed by Swedish 
tax authorities, Beii-man and his wife Ingiid settled in Munich 
where he began woi king on his first non-Swedish film 

The Serpent ^ is the Lostliest ($4 million) and most au¬ 
dacious moMC Beigman has attempted it is the story of a Jew¬ 
ish tiape/c aitist from Philadelphia (David Cariadinel who is 
tiapped m the Beilm of 1923 when Nazism was mctastasi/ing 
“I am making a hoi loi him ' savs Beigman 

last week I IMF Correspondent Leo Janos observed the mas- 
let at work His report 

At 58 Ingmar Beigman kxiks like a Lcvmc caricature of him¬ 
self His face is a senes of exaggeiated downward thrusts- from 
the sloping hooded lids of his gray eyes tci the long beaked nose 
and long chin Although usually smiling and pleasant he de¬ 
mands exact picpaialion and painstaking otdeiliness He is on 
a hrst-namc basis with each membci of his German ciew and 
they with him Hand-picked as the best film technicians in Ger¬ 
many they both feai and adoie the Swedish diiectoi 

Beigman is Feuloiiically punctual he begins filming pie- 
ciselvat 9and stops for lunch exactly at nixni resumes filming ex¬ 
actly at I and pauses for a 30-minute coffee hicak precisely at 
2 30 1 xcept foi night shinning on the outdinn set, the day ends 
at 4 30 I am obsessive about films he says ' I feci a lust while 
i in directing, a dehmle sexual feeling but I must always strug¬ 
gle to keep my obsession in contiol 

Beigman had wanted to make his film in black and white 
When the pnxluceis resisted, he and his habitual partner Cam¬ 
eraman Sven Nykvist found a compromise Says Nykvist ‘ Ing- 
mai and 1 agiced to shixn coloi in black and white ‘ Although 
most of the film captures the daik giay quality of drab Berlin 
Bergman has punctuated the glixsni with bright and often zany 
scenes After years of ciying foi him says liv Ulimann who 
pidvs Manuela the nightclubenleilamer whom Carradinc loves 
ingmat has finally allowed me to sing and dance Wearing 
the Scantiest of costumes llllmann wasoideicd to perform bad¬ 
ly a bawdy tici man ballad called / Have a Sweet Brmhon for the 
audience of the sleazy cabaiet called the Blue Mule 

iiothci sequence takes place in a nightclub lighted by iia- 
kc'd bulbs Heie maicclled flap|X.us dance with then lux- 
edoed c'scoits 1 hev are the last few who have hard cui- 
i^^^icncy from other countries They diank fast danced 
fast and made love fast Beigman told the extras, so have a 
met IV lime of it 

[ he Cicimans learned quickly alxiut Beigman s need for pri¬ 
vacy while filming Special liH.ks were installed on the dtxits to 
the sound stages with kevs supplied to only cast and ciew Be¬ 
hind Kx'kcd dixirs a Beigman set is a calm and quiet place of in¬ 
tense coin cntralion On the fils' day of shcxiting reports Car- 
radine Ingmai walked me thiough the scene where I discover 
my biothers dead bixlv To dramatize my dazed condition I 
was oidc ted to walk into a closet and sit down That s when I re¬ 
alized I was ma Beigman ptctuie 

The i\ isonilicalion ofiheactoi sdiiecioi, Beigman will dear 
the set and sjicnd an entire day in ichcarsal il he feels his cast is 
unsure of a Scene Oncioseups he stands only inches ftom the ac¬ 
tors faces mimicking the gcstines and expiessions he wants 
He choreographs all my moves says C'airadmc, ’but he can 
tell from my eves or expression if 1 disagree Then it is a matiti> 
of give-and-take and h'' is wide open 

Bergman contends that 7 he Set pent s f-jvg "was a strange fore¬ 
shadowing of my fiiiuic A year before 1 wrote it. 1 began to feel 


it and my possessions no longer belonged to me 1 sensed that I 
would have to leave A year later 1 wrote the script Two months 
after I finished it. I was arrested [for tax evasion] Looking back, 

I think I knew instinctively that the film would have to be made 
in Germany and nowhere else Subconsciously, it was my script 
of departure " 

As a teen-ager, Bergman, the son of a Lutheran minister, 
spent summers in Germany with the family of a minister who 
was a dedicated Nazi In 1935 Bergman went with his hosts to a 
party rally in Weimar Caught up in the frenzy that greeted Hit- 
lei's arnval, he shouted "Heil Hitler'" along with the rest He ad¬ 
mits ‘ I was a real little Nazi when 1 returned to Sweden after 
that summer, but the infatuation was short-lived The period fas¬ 
cinates me, I knew I d do a film about it some day ” 

B ergman drew on his youthful experiences for the film’s big¬ 
gest scene, a parade down a re-created Berlin street of 1923 
—jokingly called the Bergmanstrasse The day began" 
dreadfully because the sun was shining for the first time 
in nearly a week, casting daik shadows ovei the mock buildings 
' We arc merely facing a catastrophe " the directoi said through 
clenched teeth .Some 450 extias clogged the streets, many 
crammed uncomfortably alxiard antique buses 

in the afternoon, the Bavarian sky finally clouded and the 
light seemed i ight Because it was so late two scenes were shot si¬ 
multaneously Nykvist filming from one end of the street and 
Beigman fiom the othci ' Wc don't have to even talk any more 
on the set' Bergman says of Nykvist who has worked wuh him 
on 18 films ‘We instinctively know what wc want ’ Nykvist is 
hard of hearing in his left ear and Bergman in his right “When 
we talk " says the jolly Nykvist. we look like a pair of geese 
doing a mating dance ' 

Finally Bergman’s crowd scene got into motion Using dusk 
light for dawn, he shot tired Berliners plodding to work at the 
first light of morning—normality amid pending catastrophe 
—while buses trolleys, cars and carts clattered around the curv¬ 
ing street At the other end of the set, Nykvist shot Carradine 
pushing through the crowds to arrive at Manuela s cabaret at twi¬ 
light 1 he realism was enhanced by a cold rain that began to 
splash on car s and pedcsti lans Sixm the sir eet I ights were turned 
on and the final take of the parade was in the can ‘We did it,' 
said Nykvist Wc did here what we’ve often done in our Swed¬ 
ish films we ve captured the magical moment, the lime when 
the camera can still record sufficient light to make an audience 
aware that day has not quite departed It’s the moment when 
the street lights come on in a city ’ 

Bergman arched the fatigue out of his shoulders and watched 
the street quickly clear of frozen extras and old cars Ik never 
goes out during filming He is a television addict who keeps logs 
on programs (his favorite IS the latest Vpstatt^ Downstairs) “At 
the end of a shooting day,” he says, ‘ 1 m often so tired you could 
nut me into a black box And yet, going home to my family 
seems a kind of intrusion 1 have an urge to stay right here at 
the studio, sleep on a cot and stay with the project ’’ 

He docs not in fact do that He even entertains his cast and 
crew with movie screenings Liv Ulimann laughs as she recalls 
how much Beigman enjoyed Jaws “We teased him. telling him 
how a young director like Steven Spielberg worked so hard on 
the open seas trying to get a mechanical fish to work, while he, 
ever the lazy diiector, liked to sit in a room with two women 
and watch them cry ’’ 

One of Bergman's recent screenings was of Nukelodeon. a 
story about the very earliest days of film making At the point 
when Ryan O’Neal, playing an inexperienced director, v^ks 
onto a set, confronts dubious actors and crew membeis and mut¬ 
ters, “What do I do now’’’’ Bergman howled with lau^ter and 
shouted, “That’s it exactly' That’s exactly how I feel’’ 










U S STEEl'S SPEER, COATING SHEET STEEL WITH TIN AT PLANT NEAR PinSBUROH 


The Let’s-Talk Strategy 


[he misnamed tin can, symbol of 
Amcncans compulsion to littet. took 
on 4 ncsv kind of emblematic lole last 
«eek [n a laie display of Ooveinment- 
industry amitv, US Steel Corp an 
nounced that it uill laisc the price of 
the tin-plated steel used to make mi>st 
beer vegetable and ftuit cans by an a\- 
erage of 4 8' i and the White House pub¬ 
licly bestowed its blessing on the in¬ 
crease as a iclativclv -nodeiate one 
More impisrtant, Timi has learned that 
the Cartel Administration got U S Steel 
to shave down the increase as a icsult 
of pi ivate talks that constituted a mod¬ 
el of how the Administration s policy of 
pienotification of wage and price 
biwsts IS supposed to work 

Prenotification is a key part ofCai- 
lei s anti-inflation stiategy Ihe Presi¬ 
dent dtxis not want to let wage and price 
btHTsts follow then own course, yet he has 
ruled out controls and is leluctant to 
pwclaim hard-anJ-last guidelines busi- 
nessmeii and lalx>i leaders would be ex- 
pccleil to follow That leaves jawbisnmg 
agaiiisi individual pay and price hikes 
but C arter would like to avoid noisy pub¬ 
lic confioritations So his advisers have 
been passing the word that corpoiale 
and union chiefs planning incteases that 
could significantly affect the economy 
should talk them over with Administra¬ 
tion olficials piivatelv in adv,iiice 

First Feelers Lsen before his In- 
auguiaiion C artei put out the Itrst feel¬ 
ers When steel mills in Dcccnibci raised 
piKcs (>'< on the flat-lolled metal that 
goes into autiis and appliances, Calter 
disci eetly asked through intermediaries 
it executives would be willing to reduce 
the raise Sieelmcn lefiised hut got the 
point for the fntuie In mid-January 
U S Steel Chairman tdgai B Speer vis¬ 
ited Bert lance whii was about to be¬ 


come director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget, to tell him that a raise 
on tin plate was coming Lance a.sked 
him to leiurn to Washington to talk 
about It, and a week after the Inaugu¬ 
ration, Speer met with I ance, Treasuiy 
Secretary Michael Blumenthal and 
Council of Iconomic Advisers C'haii- 
man Charles Schult/e in Lance’s office 
Thev agreed that a 4 8'! incre.ise would 
he lustified by rising costs 

U S Steel President David M Rod- 
ciick says the talks were notification, 
not negotiation ” But Administration of- 
hcials told JiML Conespondent Philip 
Taubman that Speci had initially pro¬ 
posed an increase substantially larger 
than 4 8'# and was talked out of it -by 
aiguments that ate still unknown The 
White House in publicly approving the 
bixist noted that it was considerably 
lower than the average 6 5' r rise in in- 
dustiial products in 1976 Infoimally, 
Lance was jubilant "This is a maioi 
milestone he says ‘It shows that theie 
can be cooperation between business 
and Government and they can work to¬ 
gether to reduce the threat of inflation ' 
Peihaps—but many pioblems with 
the prenotification sfiategv lemain to be 
worked out Union leadcis wondet how 
they can leasonably be expected to no¬ 
tify the V. hitc House of coming wage 
boosts that must be negotiated with 
management Businessmen are general¬ 
ly dubious about anything that smacks 
of controls and some fear picnotihca- 
tion may be a step in that direcfon Oth¬ 
ers are willing to talk increases over with 
the Administiatton in advance- - provid¬ 
ed that they ate asked to do so Many 
say they have not been as yet 

Eventually, notifications of planned 
price increases are supposed to come to 
the Council on Wage and Price Subili- 



OMt DIRECTOR BERT LANCE 


ty a body that Gerald Ford deliberately 
kept poweiless C ai tei intends to double 
the counci's staff to 90 and is looking foi 
a topnotch economist to head the bcxly 
When he finds one Administiation 
stiategists feat cowiA mav be deluged 
by notices of price increases fiom thou¬ 
sands of eager-to-please widget makers 
Cartel’s people will have to woik out 
rules specify mg just which niajoi busi¬ 
nesses ought to tell cowps about what 
price bcxists And. despite ns reluctance 
to proclaim guidelines the Administra¬ 
tion has to set for itself some standaids 
to gauge which increases would be justi¬ 
fied and which would be inflationary 
Loud Fights. For all that. Adminis- 
ttation officials are sure that the pieno¬ 
tification strategy will woik Says one 
White House aide "Once word gets 
around that the President wants notifi¬ 
cation and IS serious about cowps. theic 
will be plenty of response Du Pont 
C hairman Irving Shapiro says industry 
can live with the program, “if it is care¬ 
fully tailoied’’ to pioducts that have a 
m^jor effect on the economy Many busi¬ 
nessmen are likely to agree when they 
consider the alternatives loud fights 
with the White House or controls 







AUTOS 

American Motors Hangs In There 


' American Motors Corp. smallest of 
the four U S automakers, has always 
been an up-and-down company, but 
lately it has hit a longer-than-usual los¬ 
ing streak Beset by both bad luck and 
bad judgment, A M C lost S73 8 million 
ui Its past two fiscal years Its own ac¬ 
countants warned that the company’s 
ability to stay in business depended part¬ 
ly on whether it could repay or extend 
Imnk loans that fell due in early 1977 
By the time Chairman Roy Chapin Jr 
faced stockholders at the annual meet¬ 
ing last week, that crisis had passed 
Chapin told the group that A M C could 
break even in fiscal 1977 But all auto-in- 
dustry forecasts may have to be revised 
because of the impact of layoffs forced 
by cold weather and fuel shoitag&s 

On the eve of the meeting, Chapin 
announced that a group of U S banks 


had agreed to extend foi a year a $72 5 
million credit that expired Jan 31 Also 
A M C negotiated the sale of stamping- 
plant equipment in South Charleston. 
W Va , to Volkswagen Though A M C 
will now have to buy parts from Volks¬ 
wagen the sale will laise much-needed 
cash How much Chapin will not say. 
but It appears that A M C will be able 
to redeem some $20 5 million in notes 
held by the Union Bank of Swit7ei land 
that come due Feb 28 

Fish Bowl. Stockholders, who have 
received no dividends since 1974. were 
not mollified Their questions and com¬ 
plaints dragged the annual meeting out 
to lYi hours, twice its normal length 
Noting that Chapin's salaiy has just 
been raised from $125,000 a year to 
$245,840, Shareholder Hairy Korba 
uked, “Why did you not have the decen¬ 
cy to tell the board you would refuse the 
increase’” The dapper Chapin replied 
“We are not going to discuss my cost of 


living ” Another shareholder, Jerry I y 
ionenko. said that car buyers he had 
talked to variously described A M C s 
squat, glassy Pacer as 'a hsh bowl, a can¬ 
dy machine oi a pregnant roller skate ’ 
Overall, though the mood of the meet¬ 
ing was less one of anger than of sad res¬ 
ignation Said Shareholder Bert Samp¬ 
son 'The stock is so far down now 14'.« 
at last week's close! that there is no point 
selling it We might as well stick atound 
and see what happens ” 

What has happened to A M C sti far 
IS that in all the 23 years since it was cre¬ 
ated by the meigei of Nash-Kelvinatoi* 
and Hudson Motor Car Co , the compa¬ 
ny has never been able to find a secure 
niche III the auto market It prospered in 
the late 1950s by bringing out the first 
U S >.ompact. the Rambler, but then lost 
much of Its market share when General 


Motois Ford and ('hrvsler started mak¬ 
ing compacts tixi In the mid-1960s it 
tried to compete against the Btg 1 hree 
by offering a w idei i ange of car si/es and 
lost disastrously In 1970 A M C' again 
anticipated public taste by introducing 
the first U S subcompaci. the (iiemlin, 
and by 1973 profits were boosted to $44 5 
million 

But in the tiast two vears. mercurial 
motorists have shifted again and are 
now buying biggei cars which is hurting 
A M C Management mistakes have 
added to the damage Introduced in 
1975. the Pacei could offer only a dis¬ 
appointing 17 m pg but its unconven¬ 
tional looks probably put off buyers 
even more, saies have nevei matched 
expectations 

For the 1978-model lun C'hapin 
plans some changes A M C will intro- 

'Nash-Kelvmalors prcduciout Thomas B Id 
fery «~o , was fisinded I'l I‘X)2 so A M C i an teth- 
lucalty claim to be IS years old 


duce a new luxury compact to compete 
with such cars as the Ford Gi anada and 
Dtxlgc Aspen, and will give the Pacci a 
peppier engine The Gremlin already 
comes with an option of a fuel-miseily 
foui-cylinder powei pl.inl The cornpa 
ny Chapin told sharcholdeis. remains 
lommilted to small cais he prophesied 
that the US! ‘will be a small-cai na 
lion by the 1980s " 

Othei parts of /V M < s business 
have been doing well The Jeep divi¬ 
sion IS setting sales records and at year s 
end \M Gencial had a huge backlog cif 
orders for buses As hn passenger cats 
cost cutting has reduced A M C 's bieak- 
even ptiml scime ohset vers estimate to 
fewer than 300,000 autos a ycai 1 he 
company may lie able to sell at least 
that many if predictions come true that 
total cai sales in the U S this year will 
hit 11 million—but in the past few weeks 
that has become a giant if American 
Motots President William 1 uneburg 
poses these questions laiscd bv the en¬ 
ergy shortage ‘ Uoyou leallv think that 
the (leopic out of the maikcl because ot 
unemployment can be counted on to ic 
tuin, and in what numbcis, and when' 
Ametican Motors will undoiibtediv 
hang on in the sales race but its hopes 
lor stopping the fltiw of red ink are oni e 
more in the hands ol outside fences 


JOBS 

A Tale of Two Cities 

hoi four real \ the fute\ ol two torn 
panieK theit wotkers and tfieti toitiinit- 
ntftes hutif; on a 'iinif/e 4rtn\ lonaatt fat 
a helitoptet kiitwii O'-1 II tsil'tilm Fat- 
tual Ttatnpotl Atnta/t S\Metn) In De¬ 
tent her the Attn\ announttJ the winnei 
Stkotikx of Sttatfoid (onn whith 
stands to teup pet haps $4 hillion in sales 
ovei the next ten years fht lasei Bot'- 
tng i-'enol in Bidlet loAnshtp Pa a 
suburb of Philadt/pitta must non tint- 
tena with doubts uboiii its \ui\i\al as a 
piiiiiai ) aitt tail maket /oftauve the iin- 
patt of the hiftpest helitopiet award in 
20 teats 1 IMt (oiiespondent [jben 
Shields sisiled both plants llei lepoit 

Sikorsky s slogan was i 11 \s H\s \ 
u IN n Boeing Veiiols w.is win wim 
un \S Since Maich 1972 when the 
competition for the assault hclicoptet 
began these phtascs have turned up on 
bumper slickcis plant posters windows 
of local bars and gas stations and I 
shirts The IxKislciism w.is undeisi.iiul- 
ablc Ixilh companies needed I' 11 \sdes- 
pciately As dnisioiis of laigei concerns 
—.Sikoisky of United Icchiuilogies 
C’oip Veitol of Boeing Co iiouIki 
publishes sepal ate sites and piolit tig 
ures but it is scaicclv any secret that 
both have been hint badly by dec I ning 
militaiy oiders lot helicopters since the 
Viet Nam Wai was at its height 

In 1969 Vcrtol employed 13 900 peo¬ 
ple to make 30 heiicopteis a month 




by last year employment had sunk to 
3,500 and production to two airciaA^ a 
month Sikotbky & employment plunged 
from 11 000 to 6,200 in the same pe¬ 
riod, and Its plant in 1976 was woik- 
ing at only 22'’<- of capacity, foi the 
first time since it stalled manufacturing 
helicopters 37 yeais ago (he company 
did not have a single Government con- 
tiact As the companies foitunes de¬ 
clined so did those ot the decaying 
industrial nvei valleys in which they 
are camped Unemployment hoveis at 
about 12'’'r around the Venol plant in 
the Delaware Valley and lO'i in Si¬ 
korsky's Housaionic Valley 



SIKORSKY'S UTTAS, COMPANY PRESIDENT TOBIAS ANNOUNCES LANDING ARMY CONTRACT 

But disappointment for most /ob seekers who pound on the plant door 


So tension lan high on Dec 2i. the 
date for the awaid At both plants it 
was the last day of work before a ten- 
day vacation, and the scenes began iden¬ 
tically as noon appioached woikeis 
began preparing lot annual lunch-in 
parties (no liquoi bui lots ot special 
things to eat) A few minutes after 12 
the giapcvines came alive with news of 
Sikoiskys victoiy 

At Veriol wotkeis heaid their pres¬ 
ident’s shaken voice ovei the p a sys¬ 
tem ‘This IS Howaid Stuverude speak 
ing I am extiemcly disappivmlcd ihai 
we were not selected (Wer a dm of 
boos and hisses one woi kei who felt that 
disappointed" was Ux> weak a desctip- 
tion for his feelings jeeted Peanuts' 
Recalls Union Leader Robert McHugh 
“Instead of a Chiistmas celebiation it 
was mote like a wake' Not so 150 miles 
noith in Stiatfc'id Sikorsky Pttsidenl 
Gerald T obias raced out of his office and 
hi'pped on an clectiic golf cart to tour 
the plant, shouting the news to machin¬ 
ists assemblers and engineers Says Riv¬ 
eter Maria Perreira 54 It was like the 
wai ended Everyone went cra/y, clap¬ 
ping, screaming, yelling 

New Hiring. The euphoria has not 
abated Some Sikoisky woikei,> sure of 
their jobs for the ne\l decade, have gone 
on speiioing sprees Says Precision 
Grinder L'IwixkI Worcesiei, 44 I 
bought my wife a new cai foi Chiisi 
mas a $6 200 Chevrolet We are going 
to Luiope this summer because now I 
can spend some of my savings and put 
it back later, I don t have to worry 
I or some junior executives, the urrAS 


conn act means instant advancement 
Ken Rosen 36, was propulsion manag¬ 
er foi laiAS now he is engineei- 
mg managei foi the whole program 
I'l I AS certainly advanced me into a se¬ 
nior management position, he says If 
1 do a creditable job heic, all soils of op¬ 
portunities will open up " 

U1 TAs means opportunity to the sui- 
rounding area too Sikorsky s Tobias es¬ 
timates that k onneclicut s economy will 
benclit to the tune of S60 million a yeai 
and eveiy new' job at Sikorsky will cic- 
atc iwk to 2‘ outside But Sikorsky is 
cautious alxiul new htiing the fitm will 
add only 4(X) to 500 people this yeai and 
a maximum of 2,000 by 1980 That 
means disappointment for most of the 
6 000 skilled and semiskilled job scck- 
cis who have come to {xsund on the plant 
dtxir since Sikorsky won the award 
Some of the seekers are former Ver- 
tol employees The losing company has 
already laid off 550 workers and many 
more fear their turn may come next 
Says Jesse Butler. 49, ‘ I'm ten men from 
going out the door ’ In November af¬ 
ter 14 .cars at Vertol Butler was 
bumped down from an R-and-O me¬ 
chanic to utility man which means he 
IS ‘down the dram $2,000 a year ‘ Tool¬ 
maker Hubert Willis. 44, after IJ'-years 
at the company, was laid off last Oc¬ 
tober Says he T felt I would be com¬ 
ing back because we would get ('TIAS 
I wasn't thinking about getting a car oi 
anything like that, but putting my 
daughter through school How am I go¬ 
ing to do that now'*" 

Defeat has a bitter taste for Veitol 


management as well Says Vice Picsi- 
dent Charles Lllis who headed the 
I'TIAS project ‘I haven't worked on 
anything else for six years That s a lot 
of my life to invest in a program and be 
unsuccessful ' However, he is ganitl-y 
trying to forget and concentrate on win¬ 
ning the next big pioject the $700 mil¬ 
lion Light Airborne Multi-Puipose Sys¬ 
tem (I AMPS) helicopter contract to be 
awarded by the Navy this spring Ver 
lol managers claim they have solved the 
vibration problems that plagued then 
l/l IAS models and so have high hopes 
Anxiety Uki Skiys Union I cadet Mi - 
Hugh 1 don't see a way foi the com- 
fiany to stay open without i amps Pres¬ 
ident Stuverude, noting that Vertol has 
diveisified into making railroad cars 
scoffs at such talk as a bunch of con¬ 
jecture ” Besides, he says fii inly we are 
going to win I AMPS " Maybe- but the 
design will be based on LITTAS and the 
main competitor once again is Sikoisky 


MANAGEMENT 

Age of the Gamesman 

What kinds of people become man¬ 
agers in todays well-iun coijxiiations’ 
The latest prober of the cxecuti ve psy¬ 
che Washington Psychoanalyst Mi¬ 
chael Maccoby, identifies four types 
I he first IS the craftsman,' a gentle 
holder of traditional values, an admired 
worker so absorbed m his own specialty 
--engineering, finance, sales—that he 
cannot sense broad coiporale goals, let 
alone lead a complex or gani/ation Next 
comes the ' jungle fightei ’ dog eat dog 
all the way, destroying peers superiors 
and eventually himself The “company 
man” is cKcasionally effective but lacks 
daring to bring about bold changes his 
IS a WOI Id dominated by feat and cau¬ 
tion filled With self-protective memo¬ 
randums and low-risk courses of action 

Enter the winner, and hero of Mac¬ 
coby's book The Gamesman (285 pages 
$8 95). published last week by Simon A 



SCANDAiS 



Schusiei r he gamesman loves gloiy and 
winning not for the sake of wealth or 
pi>wcr (though he may acquire both) but 
ibi the sheet joy of victory He detests 
losing Maccobv 43 isolated the type 
aftci SIX ycaisot Rutschach tests dieani 
analysis and interviews with 250 man- 
agcis (4'f ol them women) at twelve 
elite US companies As Matcobys In¬ 
tel views, conducted foi the Harvatd 
Piojecton Icchnology WoikandChai- 
actet, took him higlier into corporate 
strucUiics he found moie and more ex¬ 
ecutives who showed gamesman chat- 
actenstics though most weic a mixlute 
of two or more types 

The gamesman label sounds almost 
pejorative, but Maccoby did not mean 
it that way There is a world of differ¬ 
ence between shallow deceivers who 
play selfish games and the gamesman 
who revels in the corpoiate game He 
lives It lustily, healthily cageilv and is 
likely to use rapidly with the encour¬ 
agement of peeis and superiors, and the 
adoration of flirting, sexy secietaiies 
Short Cuts. What are this super¬ 
manager s characteristics' Typified in 
public life by John F Kennedy, the 
gamesman loves taking ea'culated iisks 
and IS fascinated by new techniques He 
IS simultaneously cooperative but com¬ 
petitive, playful but compulsive, a team 
player but an aspiring superstar He does 
not worry much about money, his mam 
concern with the siae of his salaiy is that 
It IS the way corporations keep score 
The gamesman is not fanatically 
loyal to his company he accepts cor¬ 
poiate rules but is skilled at finding short 
cuts Indeed, one of his main concerns 
on the way up is to get superiors to leave 
him akine Politically, he may be some¬ 
thing of a closet libctal Maccoby s 
gamesmen woined about pollution, and 
a sur]»ising number thought the U,S 


was spending too muth of the national 
budget on defense But the gamesman 
sees little connection between those at¬ 
titudes and his work he will cheei fully 
build polluting products weapons oi 
anything else that will sell One of his 
chief goals is to build a skilled team loy¬ 
al to him In dealing with its membeis 
he IS tough and demanding, but not de¬ 
structive In one of the Rorschach blots 
Maccoby’scompany man saw coffeepots 
and the jungle fighter found figures 
locked in violent combat, the gamesman 
saw spotting fountains 

But the gamesman in most corpti- 
rations is troubled, and theiein lies the 
chief difference between ‘Maccoby s 
findings and those of W'lliam H Whyte 
Jr 20 years ago in The Otgunization 
Man or Douglas Mcfiregor in his I960 
book The Human Side of Enteipn\e For 
all his success the gamesman admits 
that his woik dues little to stimulate 
what Maccoby calls the qualities of the 
heart’ loyalty’a sense of humoi ftiend- 
liness, compassion Managers may dis¬ 
play those qualities at home, but the 
games executives play do not encourage 
heart to develop in the office 

The Gamesman has altcady been 
placed on many executive "must ’ lead¬ 
ing lists Among the businessmen who 
have already read it, one finds it an in- 
teiesting contribution to management 
lore, another calls it ‘outrageous ' A 
thiixi cautions that junior executives 
cannot learn to become gamesmen by 
reading the book the skills and attitudes 
arc instinctive, 'not like learning geom¬ 
etry * But Maccoby did not intend his 
work as instruction, only as description 
In that capacity, it should fuel ctxktail- 
party and water-cooler discussion for 
months, as workers try to classify then 
bosses—and themselves—accoiding to 
Maccoby’s types 


Bitter Rilsttafel 

The Ramayana. which opened si\ 
yeais ago as one of Manhattan's few In¬ 
donesian lestauiants boasts a striking 
decor a pedicab parked in the lobby, 
menus bound in batik, hostesses in flow¬ 
ing Indonesian gowns At night when 
native dancers perfoim the icstaurant's 
prices arc high but the buffet lunch is a 
hatgain lot SS 50. guests can take then 
pick ol dozens of spicy (skewered beef) 
or sweet (banana soup) dishes I oi some 
executives from neaiby oil-company of¬ 
fices howevei the fixvd must have a bit¬ 
ter taste these days Accoiding to the 
Securities and I xdiange < ommission 
the restauiant was built latgcly with 
money ccxsrccd out of U .S companies 
by the formei head of Pcitamina. the In¬ 
donesian government oil company 

No Oiscounts. In 1969 Ibnu Sutowo 
decided to add a Manhattan lestaurant 
to his collection of jnsrsivnallv owned en- 
tciprises So says the sit he wiote on 
Peitamma stationeiy to scoies of US 
companies, asking them to buy stcKk in 
the venture He made no threats hut 
took caie to say that the companies weie 
selected because they did business with 
Pertamina Lventually he collected SI I 
million from 54 individuals and comtu- 
nies, including Mobil Oil Union Oil 
Cities Service and Atlantic Richfield 

The srt now seeks an injunction 
bai ring further sales of stock in the Ra- 
mayana Its action comes a bit late Su¬ 
towo 62, seems to have no need of fur¬ 
ther capital Although he was hied by 
Pertamina last year aflei it lan up debts 
and losses of perhaps $10 billion he re¬ 
mains one of the richest men in Indo¬ 
nesia His lestaurant partners have not 
been as lucky They still ciwn slock in 
the Ramayana but the shaics have nev¬ 
er paid dividends - and oilmen get no 
discounts on their tijsiiafel 

RESTAURATEUR IBNU SUTOWO 
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^^ICOVER STORIES 


WHY'ROOTS'Ml HOME 

In Chicago, they were talking aboul “Haley’s comet To subject of Rooti is Why’ Why ilid this work become an 
Atlanta TV Executive Neil Kuvm it was “Super Bowl every instant classic a liietaiy-iclcvision phenomenon ’ Raspbciiy 
night" In New Yoik Executive Director Vernon Joidan of finally concluded ‘As louis Aimsiiong supposedly said 
the National Urban League called it "the single most spec- when someone asked him What is la//'* If vou have to 
tacular educational experience in race relations in ask I can t tell vou ' 

America “ Without doubt the medium had much to do with 

Whatthey weieulkingabout was ABC sepicdia- impact of the mcss*ige Hales learned about 

matization of Alex Haley’s book Roots L or eight e.C ^ *’'** wHiest ancestois from an eldci I v Gambian ai i- 

consecutivc nights tens of millions of Amer- (storyiellci) a living repositoiy of oial histoiy 

leans were riveted by Haley’s story of his fam- - who sat him down in the tinv village of Juffutc 


ily's passage from an ancesttal home in Africa 
to slavery in America and, finally, to freedom 
iw- Along the way Amencans of btsth races dis- 
coveted that they shaie a commi’n hciitage, 
howevci btiital. that the ties that link them 
to their ancestors also bind them to each oth¬ 
er Thus with the final episode Roots was no 
longer just a bestselling txxsk and a boffo IV 
production but a sixial phenomenon a po¬ 
tentially impoitant bench mark in U S race 
relations 

Haivard Sociologist Thomas Pettigrew 
compared Roots to the aftermath of lohn • 
Kennedy s assassination as a ma|Oi television 
event Some black leadi’is viewed Roots as the 
most impi>rtant civil lights event since the 
1965 match on Selma an overstatement pet- 
haps but an indication of the depths of then 
feelings 

What were the reasems for Roots huge suc¬ 
cess’ Wrote Washington Post Columnist William 
Raspbciiy The only question lemaining on the 




and recited foi him the centuiies-old Siiga of 
his West African clan dating back seven gen¬ 
erations to the warrioi Kunta Kintc Mod- 
ein Americans learned about Haley s lin- 
**''■* eage in much the same way- huddled in a 
u semicircle in then living tooms aiound that 
■ clecttonic-age gtiot. the television set 
R 1 he sheei number of people who weic 

fj exposed to Roots is staggering Acioss the 
countiy theaters and restauiants lost busi- 
ness as customers stayed home to watch the 
7 ^ seriali/ation IKistcsses arianged party plans 
1 ™ so that guests could watch installments Bai- 
tenders kept then fxitrons from leaving only 
by switching then TV sets from hiK'key and bas¬ 
ketball games to Roots In all vime I TO million 
Americans watched at least pai t of the sci ics Seven 
of the eight episodes ranked among the 1 op I cn in all- 
time TV ratings (the othei thice this ycai s Sujxsr 
Bowl, Parts 1 and 2 of Gone H tih the 14 mt/) I he 
last episode drew an audience of 80 million, smash¬ 
ing the iccord set last Novemhci by the first half of 
CjWI W which told much the same stoiy but 





fiom the other Mde and smothered in magnolia blossoms 
1 he AIK dramati/ation spurred a rush ioj the 688-page 
KK>k whKh has gone into 14 piuUings since it was published 
in Ociobci Sales hit a one-dav peak of 67,000 on the ihiid 
da> of the TV series so tai about 750.000 copies have been 
sold (list price $12 SO) To keep up with the soaring demand. 
Douhleday. the publisticr will have I million copies in ptini 
bv Maich 1 In many cities, it became aimmon for copies of 
Root\ to be stolen lioni stores In New Voik City thieves 
biokeadisplay window ina Doublcdas btxikslorcon l-ifth Av¬ 
enue and stole all the copies of Roots Peddicis aic hawking 
stolen copies for $5 and up in New York and on Washing¬ 
ton s buses subways and slieet corncis 

At a subuiban los Angeles department stole one day 
last week some ^000 people lined up with copies for Haley 
to aulogiaph To his astonishment he said he encountered 
only five petsons who didn t have more than one copy of the 
bixik Some came with as many as eight One woman gave 
me two copies and said the second was foi the baby in her 
stomach 

S o far Haley has made well over $1 million in royalties, 
and the money seems bound to flow in even faster To 
promote the Ixwk he is making a three-month lecture 
tour In addition a two-iecoid album telling of his hunt 
for roots will sixsn be on the market, a moic detailed version 
will be forthcoming as a btxik titled hinally he says 

thcie are plans for furthei I'V senes pci haps concentiating 
on voung Kunta Kinte in Africa or his descendants' story 
just after theCivil Wai 

According to Hales Roots is used in courses at 276 col¬ 
leges and universities and many high schixils aie also setting 
up courses around the btxik Inaddiiion publisheis in 13 coun¬ 
tries have bought translation lights Thus with a paperback 
edition scheduled m the I' .S in Octobci * Roots is well on 
the wav to becoming one of the bestselling books in years 
though It has fai to go to catch up with Maigarct Mitchell s 
Gotw ii itli the H ind which hassold 21 million copies, in hard¬ 
back and paperback since 1936 

It was the 1V dramati/aiion that set off this vast ciaving 
foi the bcxik and that reached so deeply into Amci leans' 
minds Pait of its success mav have come from the use of fa¬ 
miliar techniques of 1V mekxirama - with a twist the hemes 
and heroines weie black Said black Historian Beniamin 
Ouai les of Morgan Slate C ollege in Mai yland Theie was the 
thicai of violence, the appeal of sex all building up to a won¬ 
derful climax—all the things that make for gtxxl television ' 

'li.ilt t sUdpped li>t l.•l^l 1 M'lO Ihi isipcitsick iii>hts to IXII ni l%7 li'i only 
SStXX) a (leal lh.u he uould like li •'inepoli.iii 


Whatever the reason for the TV version's popularity, it 
did not necessarily have much to do with artistic merit Lead¬ 
ing TV cnlics had, at best, serious reservations about the se¬ 
nes, and many panned it outright The Chicago Sun-Timei , 
William Granger, complaining of ‘puenle' writing and "car' 
icatures," described Roots as ‘so transparently bad at times 
that I was filled with embarrassment" TiMt's own cntic, 
Richard Schickel labeled the TV production as "Mandtngo 
for middlebrows He wrote that Roots offered ‘almost no 
new insights factual or emotional ' about slavery, instead, 
iheie was a handy compendium of stale melodramatic 
conventions 

Many critics and othei viewers, while readily conceding 
that the TV senes was not a precisely accurate recounting of 
history (few diamatirations are),nonetheless praised the pio- 
duction foi what one of them called its mythic veiacity 1 hey 
had a point for millions of Americans Roots was leal— if 
not necessanly literally true ( see I SSAV) 

foi all Its artistic shoncommgs Roots had a raw visceral 
impact on many vicwcis A handful of people mostly teen¬ 
agers reacted violently In Greenville Miss some while ju- 
nioi high school students taunted blacks You ol slave, my 
granddaddy owned you once upon a time Chanting Roots 
iixits roots" a gang of black loughs roughed up lout white 
youthsat l3elroit s Ford High Schixsl A well-to-do white wom¬ 
an in Atlanta voiced one feai I thought Roots was awful 
The blacks were just getting settled down and this will make 
them angry again Afiican Histixy Professoi John Henrik 
Claikc of New Yoiks Huntci College was also concerned 
that Roots would woisen race lelations in the short lun 

Despite the scattcied ads of violence most obsciveis 
thought that in the long teim R<K>ts would impiove lace re¬ 
lations iiaiticulaily because of the televised veisions pro¬ 
found impact on whites Said fohn Callahan piofcssor of 
Amciican litcratuic at Lewis and Claik College in Pcsitland, 
Ore We now know out iixsls ate inextiicablv hound with 
the roots of blacks and cannot be separated Many obsciv- 
cis also feel that the FV senes left whites with a moie sym¬ 
pathetic view of blacks by giving them a gicater apjiuvi.itton 
of black history 

This, in fact, seemed to have been the case in many white 
households! Admitted Beti Guntei the wife (if a lawyci in I ti¬ 
tle Rock Aik ‘Something inside me tiied lo s,iv that slav¬ 
ery wasn t that bad but now I know that it ically was a lot 
worse Said Barbara Ash a vice president of Hait Schaff- 
ner & Marx in Chicago ‘ I just liuii for them Guilt is not a 
good word to describe my feelings 1 fell agony " Said Lydia 
1 evin a law student at the UiitVcrsity of Califoi nia at 1 os An¬ 
geles I don't think I evci sat down and thought about what 

slavery really meant Whiles 
knew that this happened We 
just didn't have to Uxvk at it 
on such a peisonal level ’ 

There seemed to be scaice- 
ly any black Amei leans even 
ones who thought they were 
well versed in then laces his¬ 
tory who did not come away 
ftom their TVs shaken to the 
core by Roots Saio Auiora 
lackson a social worker in 
Chicago It’s one thing to read 
about this and another thing 
to see It My concept of slav¬ 
ery was always intellectual 
For the fust time, I really felt 
I had a picture of how horii- 
ble life was ' 

like some other blacks 
Parren Mitchell, the Maryland 
Representative who heads the 
congressional Black Caucus, 
was so deeply disturbed by the 
TV xnes that he had to stop 
watching after two episodes 


floors FANS SEEKING HALEY'S AUTOGRAPH AT A STORE IN SUBURBAN LOS ANGELES 






he *ii couldn't watch the rest I 
was too angry If 1 had met any of my 
while friends, I would have lashed out 
at them from a vortex of pnmeval an- 
;cr’ And yet. Mitchell went on he le- 
osed that the stoiy 'is as much a part 
of our legacy as Andiew Young being 
sworn 111 as U S Ambassador to the 
United Nations by Thuigood Maishall 
aithe While House 

Howaid Sociologist Clifton Jones 
thought that Ro<u\ had a isychological 
impact second only to the black-is-beau- 
tiful movement o( the 60s Said he To see the spirit with 
which their much-maligned ancestors survived staveiy is a 
gieat coriectivc to any lingeiing inienoiity that blacks feel 
This memoty was shared with whites Said Allen Countei a 
black biologist at Harvard ' it sounded like us it kxiked like 
us. It was us We vc always wanted whiles to understand how 
oui backguHiiids aie diffcicnl fiom theiis Now they should 
undeistand a little heller where wc aic coming from 

Among many blacks Ritots has kindled an intense desiic 
to search out then genealogies Actually Amciican blacks'm- 
leicst in their African heritage began years ago among the 
most Mvid m.inifcstatiuiis weic the dashikis and African 
^’amcs that liccamc pi'pulai in the l%0s HcncC Roots ana 
the icaction to it aic in a sense as much effect as cause 

Reflecting the new inteicst in genealogy letters to the Na¬ 
tional Archives in Washington icoiiesting infotmation have 
itipled to 2 100 a week applications foi pei mils to use the ic- 
scauh tacilitius have lumped by 40'/ to S60 a week Most 
hlac ks howevei may not he able to iiace then family trees be- 
loic the < ivil Wai One icason until 1870 the federal census 
listed nu'sl hta<.ks hv age and sc\ hut not by name f icc* 
blacks vvete an o\..cpiion but they weie not very numeious 
Some won then liccdom thiough seivicc in the Rcvolulion- 
aiy Wat noKxly knows the precise numhei but iheie we'c 
at least S (HH) who lought with the patiiots 

Because i>f the scanty tccotds lot most blacks however 
mans despaii of evei uncovenng then iixils Said Maty 
C«aincs 20 a black scdctaiv at Noilheastern Univeisily s Al- 
iican Ameiuan Insiiuilc in Biwion i know about my gical- 
g.iandmothci but bevond that it s a dead end All the old 
pivplc m my familv aie gone f probably won I ever kiu>w 
txecuiives at all ihice commeicial T\ networks imme¬ 
diately began Kxiking lot ways to cash m on the new intciest 
III black hisloiy Paul Monash a ilisvice picsident began 
dickeiing with Aiithoi William Slyion foi the TV rights to 
his l%7 >/8 btsisellei /Ac ( onh'ssioiis of \(it Junwt Said Mo 
nash Paiii'l Riwts biilliancc was in the (irogiammmg /Mif 
caused ail explosion by coinpiessing the picscntation so that 
the uiama had built-m impact I ncvei liked the foiniat ol 
one hour a week as in Ruh Man Pixn Man Waiting a vyetk 
dispels inteicst waiting a day ht ighicns inleicsl 

B ecause of Roots I lank Price picsidcnt of Universal 
Television, exivects to have an easici lime selling a se¬ 
nes called 4ll God s Child tint which i$ based on the 
snuggles of a black Southern shaiecroppcr Roots also 
gave fresh impetus loanoiner Umveisal pioduclion, I'he New 
Amettcans 'a dramatic senes with separate inslullnients on 
blacks lush Italians, Jews and Puerto Ricans 

As soon as the last cpisixJe of Roots ended, widcspiead de¬ 
bate began on its long tci m effects Would Roots turn out to 
be chiefly a stimulant for IV executives and black geneal¬ 
ogists' Or did Its huge audience mean that the senes might 
be evety bn as signiheant in its own way as the ctvtl nghts 
matches of the 'bos'* A few people insisted that Roots ' impact 
would be transitory Said black New Yotk Reprcscntiitive 
Charles Rangel ' It helps people identify and gets convci- 
sations started but I can l see any lasting effect ” Black Lit¬ 
erature Professor Leon l ot test at Northwestern Umvetsily 
believes that if the show had been telexiscd during the fer¬ 
ment of the '60s It might have seivcd as a catalyst. "Bot we 
are now in a period of some apathy and inwardness ** 


Yet there ate those who argue that the superchaig.cd al- 
mospheic of the 60s would have been precisely the wrong mo¬ 
ment forSays Texas Congiesswoman Barbara Jot dan 
1 veiythmg con vet ged-the light time the right story and 
the right form Thecountiy I feel was icady for it At some 
other time I don i feel it would have had that kind of wide- 
spiead acceptance and alleniion -spccificallv in the '60s 
Then it might have spawned tesentmenls and apprehensions 
the country couldn't have taken But with things quiet and 
with race relations moving along at a rate that s acceptable 
ti) most Ameileans we were leady to take in the full sloiv of 
w ho we are and how we got that way 

A broad consensus seemed to be emerging that Roots 
would spur black identity and hence black piidc and 
escntually pay impoitant disidcnds .Said C olumbia So¬ 
ciologist [ lancis lanni 'The cisil rights movement 
'cemed to be stopping foi a breather I his may be a signif¬ 
icant turning point Said ^nlhony Biowne an assistant vice 
chancclloi at the liniveisity ofCalifoinia at Beikelcy 'Roots 
sensiti/ed a lot of people to the black situation 

T hcie can be little doubt of that But some difticull ques¬ 
tions at isc Sensiti/cd in what way ’ How long do white Amei- 
icans need to feel guilty about the evils committed by their 
anccsiois'' Is ihcte a statute of limitations on guilt’ There 
can be no piecise answei to those questions but it may be 
well to icmcmhei that it wasaflci all whites who ended slavery 
lielatedly- -in a lemble wai Besides the millions ol Ainci- 
icans descended from post -C ivil Wat immigianis can scaice- 
ly he charged with the sins of cithci people s fathers 1 here is 
some danger that breast-beating about the past may turn into 
a kind of escapism distiacting attention liom ihc evils cif the 
(iiesenf v)nly if Roots luins the angei at vcsiciday s slavery 
ml 1 anget at todav s ghettos will it really matiei 

In Washington mcmbeis of the congicssional Black C au- 
c us seem to have no idea yet how to make use of this anget of 
the encigy unleashed by Roots We ve been given a piece of 
liiciatuic that takes the civil lights stiuggle to a highci level 
said black < ongtessman John C onvets ' It diK-sii l «.uic unem¬ 
ployment or lake people out of the ghetto But it sa dcnuvralic 
Ntatemcnl as elixjuent as any that s evci been devised and 
we ve been talkirig about what can lx; done with it 

1 - 0 ! Conyers and othci blacks tiowcvci the chid con 
tiibulion of Roots one that alvi provides Us gieat ixuenlial 
loi lasting eflccIs -wascivslalli/ed in the sixth episode when 
Ki//y explained to ht vin Chicken Cicoige why she ct>uld 
not inairy hei lover Sam .Sam wasn t like us ' she s.ivs Ni'- 
htxlv cvei told him wheic he come from So he didn i have a 
dieam of where he ought to be goin Because of Alex Ha- 
Icv sscarch, countless Amciican blacks now know oi aic Hy¬ 
ing to find out Michigan Congressman C hailes Diggs told 
(onyers that ‘now ht undctsiaiuK who he is now he un 
derstands what his fathei used it' talk about /\dded Con 
vets "You can’t begin to dt' anything in life unlil yt'u can 
own up to your blackness and accept youiscK in voui black 
ness and others as they aic' 

Like black Americans elsewhere ilicscC t'ligrcssmcn have 
a sense that txjcausc tif Roots something goixJ has happC' cd 
to race relations even if they cannot quitesJelme what I’ei- 
haps It IS simply ih.'il the gulf between black and white has 
been naiiowed a bit and the level of mutual undetstandmg 
has been raised a notch 



Haley’s Talk, Write, Reunite 


“If !had been takinff hashnh liould 
not have dieamed of ihi\ In the fash¬ 
ionable Los AiiKeles lommunitv of Che¬ 
viot Hills, evet V mail brings bulging sai A s 
of let let s to Alex I laic v- all ol it evidence 
of the astonishing tiiifiai l piodiiced bv his 
saga ol a black lamilv v toituous nail to 
freedom Ualev thinks he knows wh) 
Ru>l!> unithed alt Unci tea In an iniei- 
S'lew last sicek with 7IMI < onespondent 
William Maiinoii he explained his own 
theoi (< of the Roots phenomenon and told 
how he lametowute the hook 

In this country s.iys Ale\ Haley 
wc are young brash and technoKrgi- 
callv oriented We aie all trying to build 
machines so that we can push a button 
and get things done a millisecond fast¬ 


er But as a consequence we are draw¬ 
ing away from one of the most priceless 
things wc have—where we came from 
and how we got to be where we ate 
The young are drawing away from old¬ 
er people 

Haley quickly grants that television 
can be a (xrsittve sivial influence 
- how could he not '—but then goes on 
to castigate the tube for widening the 
generation gap TV has contributed to 
killing off the old form of entertainment 
where the family sal aiound listening 
to older paiple TV has alienated youth 
from Its elders, and this has cost us cul¬ 
turally and siiciallv' 

So has the trend towaid divided fam¬ 
ily units that isolate the aged, he says 
Just l(K)k at the scores of thousands of 
housing tracts in this country where 
onlv patents and children live Ihink 
of the impact on these children who will 
glow up without close proximity to 
grandparents rhcic arc certain things 
that a grandmammy or a gianddaddv 
can do for a child that no one else can 
Its sort of like staidust—the relation¬ 
ship between grandparents and chil¬ 
dren The lack of this for many chil¬ 
dren has to have a negative impact on 
society 7 he edges of these children are 
a little sharper foi the lack of it I he 
universal appeal of Roots he concludes 
IS based on the average American s long 
ing tor a sense of her itage 

Magic Bond Haley even goes so 
far as to advocate an antidote to this 
trend toward lootlessness Young peo¬ 
ple can revolutionize then own role 
within their families he says, and he of¬ 
fers them a lhree-|xiint presci ipiion ' I 
tell young people to go to the oldest 
members ortheir family and get as much 
oral history as possible Many grandpar¬ 
ents cany three or four generations of 
history in their heads but don't talk 
about It because they have been ignoied 
And when the young person starts di>- 
ing this, the old are warmed to the cuck 
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of their souls and will tell a grand¬ 
child everything they can muster " 

Then, Haley says, the history of the 
family should be written and a copy sent 
to every member Haley encourage^ 
youths to rummage through attics, base-' 
ments and closets for illuminating fam¬ 
ily letters and other memorabilia “It's 
a simple thing,' says Haley "But the ex¬ 
istence of a written history gives the fam¬ 
ily something it never had before There 
IS an almost miraculous effect once it ex¬ 
ists ' Finally Haley urges, "have fam¬ 
ily reunions There is something magic 
about the common sense of a blood 
bond It’s not less magic for black, white, 
brown or polka dot The reunion gives 
a sense that the family cares about it¬ 
self and IS proud of itself And there is 
the assumption that you, the family 
mcmbei are obligated to reflect this 
pride and, if possible, add to it'' 

Writing Cook. Because Roots is a 
black family reunion of sorts, Haley sees 
some distinct diffcicnces in why whites 
and blacks arc so attracted by it Dis¬ 
counting speculation that his work 
would unleash black tage, Haley says, 

1 ve not heaid one miirmui of radical- 
i/ation fiom blacks 1 have hcaid ebul¬ 
lience and happiness that the sloiy has 
been told The blacks who aie buying 
fxwks arc not buying them to go out and 
hght siimeone but bciausc they want 
to know who they arc Roots is all of 
out stones It s the same foi me or any 
black It's just a mattei of filling in the 
blanks whu h jveison living in which 
village, going on what ship aci.iss the 
same ocean, slavery, emancipation the 
stiuggle for fieedom Now, Haley says 
“some very imjiortant things are hap¬ 
pening among young blacks The gen¬ 
eration of the I %0s was so quick to label 
all oldei blacks as Uncle loms Roots 
has helped turn this aiound People 
come up and thank me foi making them 
go back to their lyaienls and cldeis And 
I tell young people to go home and hug 
ihei. grandma and giandpap 

I he white response is moie com¬ 
plicated But when you statt talking 
about family, about lineage .ind ances¬ 
try. you aic talking about cveiv person 
on earth We all have it Us a great 
equalizer White people come up to me 
and tell me that Roots has started them 
thinking about their own families and 
where they came from I think the book 
has touched a strong subliminal pulse' 
The origin of Roots is the very kind 
of storytelling Haley lauds While a boy 
in Henning, fenn, he fiisl learned of 
the “furthest-back person' his grand¬ 
mother talked about—Kunta Kinte 
Says Haley 'Grandmother would bub¬ 
ble with pride about 'Chicken George 
I Haley's great-gieat-grandfatheri. but 
when telling about Kunta Kinte her 
voice would fill with awe, like she was 
talking about a Bible stoi y' Haley's col¬ 
lege-educated parents were teachers, hi$ 
mother in the local elemental y school 
and hts father at black colleges in the 
South Haley took books out of hbranes . 



‘like ii^ipops” but found no such sweet¬ 
ness in school Graduating with a C av¬ 
erage from high school at the age of 15, 
he attended college for two years and 
‘lunun 1939 enlisted in the Coast Guard 
a matter of course, he was shunt¬ 
ed into the steward's department Re¬ 
counts Haley “I was on an ammunition 
ship in the southwest Pacific, and the 
big problem was boredom and loneli¬ 
ness I had never thought of being a wat¬ 
er, but 1 wrote lots and tots of letters 
And Clew members began to come to 
me for help in writing love letters 1 got 
pretty good at this, and before long it 
kinda got to be I didn't have to cook 
any more I just wrote love letters” 
While copying passages from a book (he 
cannot remember which one), “I felt for 
the first ume what good professional 
writing feels like I got the yen to see if 
couldn't do the same thing ' 

Haley collected hundreds of rejec¬ 
tion slips before he finally sold his first 
to /hir Week, a syndicated Sun- 
supplement Before long he was 
known as "the cook who wiites.” and 
by the time he retired from the Coast 
tiuard in 1959 at the age of 37 he had at¬ 
tained the rank of chief journalist 
I hougli he had served for 20 years, he 
leceived no pension checks—those went 
looneofhistwoformei wives 

Honging In. Haley moved into a 
basement apartment in New York C ity's 
(ireenwich Village and tried to support 
himself as a fieelani.e writer "Everyone 
I knew was saying 'Wilting is nice, but 
why don t you get a lob'*’ 1 owed ev¬ 
er yone One day a fiiend called with a 
civil service job that paid $6,000 a year 
1 turned it down I wanted to make it 
writing My friend banged the phone 
down 1 owed him too I took psychic in¬ 
ventory I looked in the cupboard, and 
there were two cans of sardines, marked 
two for 21C 1 had 18c in my pocket 
^ hat's all I had in the world There was 
iowheie to go but up I put the sardines 
and the 18c in a sack and said to my 
self that I'd keep them there And the 
next day 1 got a check foi a piece 1 d 


wntten " Today the coins and cans are 
mounted in a collage that hangs in Ha¬ 
ley’s hbrary—an artful reminder of how 
It feels “hanging in there when you 
didn’t know what would happen " 

Haley began getting regular assign¬ 
ments from the Reader’s Digesting later 
Playboy, where he inadvertently created 
that magarine's monthly interview for¬ 
mat while doing a piece on Jau Trum¬ 
peter Miles Davis Another of his sub¬ 
jects was Black Muslim 1 eader Malcolm 
X, which led to his first book Published 
in 1965, The Autobiography of Malcolm 
3^ became a 6-milIion-copy bestseller 
Two weeks after finishing the Mal¬ 
colm X manuscript Haley wandered 
into the National Atchives Building in 
Washington The family history told 
and retold by his grandma still intrigued 
him "The Kinte story which had been 
passed down by many generations of 
slaves, was not elaborate It was really 
very simple But it was the story around 
which whole generations civalesced It 
kept us together it made us proud of 
who we were and from where we had 
come ’ Haley asked a cleik in the mi¬ 
crofilm room for the 1870 census lec- 
ords of Alamance County N C , where 
his forebears had lived As he lecalls 
the day. "It became sort of a mystical ex¬ 
perience. turning those reels of him' 
But after a couple of eye-stiaining hours 
he goi tip to leave As I walked out 
through the genealogical leading room. 
I noticed sort of peripherally that un¬ 
like the usual library scene where peo¬ 
ple are lolling around, heie the people 
wcie intently bcntovei the books and ta¬ 
bles 1 he thought popped into my head 
that these people weie trying to hnd out 
who they were I turned around and 
went back into the microfilm room ” 
Abtiut an hour latei, Haley dis¬ 
covered what he wanted 'Sudoenly I 
found myself looking down ‘1 om Mur- 
lay. Occupation -blacksmith and be¬ 
neath him, ‘Irene. M—for Mulatto, and 
their children The youngest was Eliz¬ 
abeth. age SIX And that really grabbed 
me That was Aunt Liz 1 used to sit on 
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Nowhere to go but up 


her front porch and play with her long 
gray hair The experience galvanized 
me Grandmas words became real It 
wasn t that I had not believed her You 
just didn t not believe Grandma But 
there was something about the fad that 
what Grandma had been talking about 
was right there on U S Government rec¬ 
ords in the National Archives along 
with the Bill of Rights, the Constitution 
and cveiything else 

Haley s twelve yeaisof research and 
writing on Roots had begun In retro¬ 
spect Haley firmly believes it was more 
than his own perseverance that got the 
book finished “Howevei this sounds, 
he says, “it was one of those things that 
God in his infinite wisdom and in his 
time and way decided should happen I 
fee! I'm a conduit through which this is 
happening It was just something that 
was meant to be 1 say this because there 
were so many things that had to hap¬ 
pen over which I had no control And 
if ..ny one thing hadn't happened, then 
this could not have come together ' 
Success Model. Just as he fotth- 
rightly ponders the possibility of divine 
guidance Haley is unabashedly thrilled 
with the riches that Roots has hi ought 
him “It leally startles me that the last 
thing I think of now is monev' Though 
he plans only to buy a new stereo a TV 
and a video-tape machine (to watch re¬ 
runs of the series, among other things). 
Haley says, "The success in money 
terms is beyond imagination 

There is another rewaid too that 
pleases Haley black children see 
him as a model for success (Jne stifT- 
braided little giil, brought with her class 
to meet Haley at a Lm Angeles book¬ 
store. said matter of factly, ‘I m going to 
wnte a bigger book than you " Replied 
}^ey. “Come on. honey, and do it" 









Living with the‘Peculiar Institution’ 


In his novel Low in thf Kiiw'> Walkei Percy 
imagines the lotil leading white people to Noith 
Ameiica and bestowing that I'den on them with 
iinly one sttange injunction There arc some people 
in a place called Africa Be caicful that you don't en¬ 
slave them Otherwise But one day in 1619 a 
Dutch frigate landed at Jamestow'n Va and traded 
20 black Africans loi fixxl and supplies That was 
the Iregmning 

If slavery was Ameiica s original sm. Roofs foi 
all Its Msap opeid sex and violence, seems to have 
had a ceitain expiatory effect I rom the vaiious 
mythic piovinces ot TV which may be the densest 
core of Ameiican imagination now aie gathered a 
virtuous and likable group of hcioes Pa Cartwright 
fiom the Pondeiosa Lou Cuant fuun I he Man h- 
lei Moon Show affable Scigeant I might tiom MatMillan and 
H’l/e and sweet Sandy Duncan from the apartment upstairs 
But in Roon they all turn counicileii- tieacheious violent and 
contemptible Only one w'hitc Old (jeoige is svmpaihctic The 
blacks ate noble and enduring even foibeaimg when given a 
chance foi icvenge (Tom s vipportumty to whip one of his white 
Itosscs) However unintentional an apology from white Amei- 
icd is contained subliminallv in all of this- the blockbuslet week- 
long picigtamming the paiadc of villainous white stais It is a 
kind of ritual sacrifice of twp heroes a small but formal self- 
abasement 

But how accurate is televisions Raor\ as histoiy * Novelist 
William Styion iFhc (onfesuoin o! Sat lumeO is harsher than 
most Clitics Roots he says ‘ is dishonest liipe It tcxik a crude 
mass-culture approach It shows how dismally ignorant blacks 
and whites still are about slavetv As a iiumbci of ciitics have 
noted there were, to stait with vsine ciiors of setting Styron ob¬ 
jects that counties in Viiginia, Noith Carolina and Iciincssec 
which aic as flat as Ping Pong paddles Icxik as if they weie shot 
on a back set used foi hoise operas with a back- 
gioundiiflheSitn Bcinaidino Mountains ' 

Anothci icvicwei pointed out that two white 
men would hatdly have daicd to ventuie neai 
Kunta Kintc s African village to capture him be¬ 
cause at that lime a war was brewing between 
the Lnglish and a local chief who would piob- 
ably have slaughtered any whites he found in the 
atea 

Alev Halcv and the TV puxlucers had the 
lonie Ciiecnc >.haiactei fatmmg cotton in 
Spiitsylvania County Va it should have ticen 

Old man with book, slaves pit king cotton 
in 19th centuiy Alabama, Curiiei & Ives scene of 
plantation life in the Old South 


tobacco Harold Cruse, author of The Cnsis of the 
Negto Intellectual observes 'When you see Leslie 
Uggams and her long polished nails, you just have 
to laugh " Although Ciuse liked Roots, he thought 
'The ending was contrived commeiciali/ed and ro¬ 
manticized Tor one thing undci those conditions, 
you don t just lie up a plantation owner to a tree 
and then gel into a wagon and casually drive away 
as if thcie weren't bkxxlhounds and night riders who 
would track you down ' 

There arc mtire substantive complaints Histtv 
tian James Brewer Stewart says “The mastci slave 
relationship was ridden with ambiguity Plantation 
overseers and owners wcie not all-pt>werful They 
were tied by a system of reciprocal tights and ob¬ 
ligations Roots often has a flattened, cat loon qual¬ 
ity the whites nearly all villainous the blacks uniformly heroic 
Africa is romamici/ed to the point that it seems a tombinalion| 
of 3id centuiy Athens and C lub Mcditciianec with peiipalciic* 
philosophers alixit and Claude I evi-Slrauss expected foi dinner 
Yet as u psychological event if not as hisloiy Roots surely 
transcends its mistakes Halev called his saga ' faction' and 
ihcicloie It cannot be evaluated merely as history oi meieiy as 
an cntcitainmeni As cither one of those it fails Yet as both m 
resonance with the long complex Amciican e\(x:rieiice on the 
subject Roots is cxircmclv powei fill 

The distinction between calhaitic melodiama and hisioiical 
events needs attention, howevci if only because piofessional his¬ 
torians themselves have so much lioubit lespccting it Slavetv 
so obvious in Its lurid immoiahly is apt to become esticctally dis¬ 
torted in the hands of Ameiican h'storians ‘ What is it about 
the black experience asks Aulhoi Michael Novak that pro¬ 
duces in so many gixxj minds, black and white, a ixisitivc lust 
foi coriuptions ol clemcniaiy sense ’ I he answers aie probably 
I) guilt and 2) ideology 

It is useful, though not extenuating to point 
out that Americans did not invent slavery Then 
form of chattel slavery however was uniquely 
ugly Still slavery has a long, dishtmoiablc his¬ 
tory The Sumerians of Mestiptitamia Kepi slaves 
befoie 2000 BC and the Ctxic of llammuiabi 
laid down rules governing the practice In eight 
years. Caesar sent back some 500 000 slaves fiom 
Gaul to woik mines plantations and public 
projects some, of course, became gladiators The 
Domesday Book recorded 25 000 slaves m Eng¬ 
land Races from the Mayans to the Muslims to. 
notably, black Africans have kept slaves for many 
centuries, in varying degrees of misery 
and servitude The Malays sometimes paid their 
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debts by giving, say, a child into slavery 

Theic are even some peiveisely approving 
mgs to be said for slavery that in its earliest 
form. It actually marked a humanitarian improve¬ 
ment in the laws of wai since it involved the cap- 
tuic of prisoners instead of then slaughtci Oddly 
It was not a primitive practice, in one sense be¬ 
cause It lequired a stable and settled society in 
01 del totakeiixn 

Only by the nimblest sophistry could slavery 
be countenanced in a ‘ci\ili/cd' sixiety like 18th 
and t9th century America Slavery has tortured 
American historians foi generations slavery the¬ 
ses and revisions of them have wiithed through 
the stream of histoiiography for 150 years ot 
longer 

Writers like liederick law Olmsted a North- 






Slave playing the ban/o and an illustiation from an eaily vet non of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin showing whipping at the stake 


ernei who traveled through the South in the 1850s and wiote biought a fusillade of rebuttal most of it convincing f ogel and 
thiee IXHsks about Southern life emphasized the lurid biutal Lngermanaigiicdlhalblackswciewillingcollaboialoisinanun- 
and simply inelTicient aspects of slaveiy in older to piomote the fair but woikable capitalist system owners giit free labor, blacks 

aKilitionisi cause This was a Simon I egice appitiach to the sub- got economic rewards and family stability if they plaved along 

cct and theic aie asfx-cts ol such simplism in Roan 1 his was one attempt to evpiain how blacks could be stiong and 

The trends that followed cohesive and yet sti'l be slaves 

► The Mapnolias-and-Banjos Schtxil 1 his interpretation Ciutman, m one of his counieraigumcnts came up with this 

piomotcd in the late 19lh and early 20ih centuries, was elab- formula familv stability among black slaves- now widely ac- 
oiatcd by theSoulhein historian Llliich B Phillips The picni- ccpted, despite the bieakup of many families by sale -was a 
ise which influenced hisioiians well into this century, had it strong anti-insuireciionist force RtM>/s seems to agiec with this 
that blacks were innatelv lazy and incompetent capable ol explanation When Kunta Kinte plans to run away foi a second 
working onlv undci compulsion In this view, blacks were time despite his partially amputated loot and love fot Bell she 

childlike inncxeiits |x:tha|>s biologicalK inteiioi slaveiy what- tells him that her lirst husband was killed for lunning away and 

cvci Its excesses was a gcneially benign means of giving the hei childien sold ofl and that now she is pregnant again If 
coloie.l people civilized ways (lO/u Ihr/i tin Wind earned slaves revolt or run away the family is bioken or killed So 
that gencial mtss.ige kunta stays I hus Haley squarts with the curient theory 

► Blacks as lievastated Victims This view piedominatcd One of the great problems of all this histoiy is thesis mon- 

fiom the late 40s thiough the Kennedy Administiation Ills gering the intcitwining cif idccdogy and fashion with academic 
toiian Stanley I Ikins building on black Scxiologist E. I lanklin evidence 1 he black exixniencc in the US from slavery on- 

I laziei s woik III the lOtOs detailed in Slaveiy (1959) a view waid has been iich immensely varied extremely complicated 

that whites had done to blacks what the Nazis did to the Jews and often difficult to lay hold of Blacks in slavery weie kept il- 

Blacks weie and aie- acted upon they do not themselves act litei.ite and sc> left almost exclusively then oral tradition - which, 
because then cultuie was biokcn by slavery and its racist af- ofcourse is what/lorzzi is 

lei math Ihe view awakened liheial guilt and paralleled the use Dining the 30s, as pail of the Icdetal Writeis Project of the 
ol the white civil tights movement Ihc Moynihan rcpoit de- New Deal scoresofvciyeldetly blacks whohad livedunderslav- 

sciibcd the devasiaiion of black family life and asked Govern- eiy xere interviewed all across the South Selections of the in- 

menl aid to tiy to invigorate it again tei views, collected tn Life Undei the Peculiai hisututton piove 

► Blacks as Strong, Pioud Cultuially Cohesive The tieiul that generalizations about slaveiy are neatly impivssible Some 

began 'ulh the I yndon Johnson veais and the rise of militant slaves were well fed and happy Some were beaten to death 

blacks who scorned the devastated-victim theoiy as unw'oithy Some slave women weie raped and otheis treated with kind- 

and abject T he Moynihan icport was lejectcd if not disproved ness A slave named Frank Bell in New Oilcans was often kept 

Histoiian Hetbert Gutman began woik on the view of the black in chains his mastet discovered that Bell had married and. in a 

family as shiewd stiong not nearly as weakened as it had drunken rage cut off the girl s head 

seemed The extended family had rewuices unsusiiecied by A former slave named Andiew Boone described how run- 
whites aways were beaten fust with a cobbin' paddle with sO holes in 

Yet if blacks had not indeed been bioken by slavery why it to raise blisters then with a cai-o -nine-tails When de whip- 

did they put up with it* (One answer is that they did not but pin wit de paddle was over, deytixikdecat-o'-nme-tails and bust- 

responded with thousands of acts of sabotage from nuisance to ed the blisters Bv dis time de bkxxl sometimes would be lunnin 

insurrection ) down deir heels Den dc next thing was a wash in salt watei 

There is a witheting ciossfire of pedantnes in nearly all ac- stiong enough to hold up an egg Then an ex-slave named I ind- 

ademic discussions of slavery and American blacks Two ye<'iis sey Faucette reported Maise nevci allowed us to be whipped 
ago. tn a book called Tme an the Cross fcconomist-Hislorians We wotked in dc day and had de nights to play games and 
Robert Togel and Stanley Fngerman accumulated a mass of havesingin's ’ 

data on antebellum life in the South They fed their statistics In a sense it dixis not matter whether what Halev has to say 
into computers and came up with an astonishing portrait of Slav- in is liiei ally true and much of it undiiubtedly is What 

eiy as a highly rational and efficient system that gave the South matters is that despite a certain mythic stereotyping Roots is 

consideiable economic growth and a high standard of living foi plausible The only pertinent generalization about slaveiy may 

all Southerners both black and white While admitting the im- be that it was an immense evil /fonri gives that evil a biutal im¬ 
morality of slavery, Fc>gel and Lngerman found that blacks in mediacy In that pitKcss the years of bemdage have assumed a 

the South, propelled by self-inteiest and the work ethic out- new psychological pertinence foi both blacks and whites Gdd- 

fitted with a Victorian code of middle-class behavior learned ly, many whiles seem ii> fcxil not guilt but an unexpected shock 

from their masters, did icmatkably well under the 'peculiar of identificaticvii with blacks while blacks experience a larger 

institution ' shock of pride at glimpsing a complete vision of where they 

The Fogel and Lngerman thesis, rather weirdly cheerful, have been and what they have overcome Neither rate has ever 

seemed a relapse back to something tike the banjo school It seen it quite that way before lame Morrow 





SCIENCE 


Prairie Schooner for Space 


\ journey of a thousand miles, said 
C hinese Philosi>phet Lao-l?u, must be¬ 
gin with a single step So must a jour¬ 
ney of millions of miles tarly in 1979 a 
squat and ungainlv-lcwking craft known 
as a space-shuttle orbtter will open up a 
new age in space exploration--the eta 
of the ic-us.ible spacecraft—by taking 
Its first round trip around the earth and 
back I ast week the first of these craft 
stepped off on this tourney into history 
In a davlong trek the ship was moved 
5S kilometets (36 milesl across Caliloi- 
nias Mojave ITesert from the Rockwell 
Intel national plant in Palmdale wheie 
It was built to NXSA's I3ryden Flight Re¬ 
search Centei at tdwards \n Force 
Base Fheie it will begin tests that will 
culminate in flights that could do for 
space coloni/ation what the piainc 
schtxinei and the railroads did for the 
settling of Ameiica 

The move like everything else con¬ 
nected with the $6 9 billion shuttle pro¬ 



gram, required precise planning Fot 
months, engineers from n a&a and Rock¬ 
well International had been surveying 
the route to Edwards, relocating tele¬ 
phone poles and oveiseeing the resur¬ 
facing of 16 kilometers (10 miles) of 
gtavel road so that it could withstand 
the shuttle's 68,000-kilogram (150.000- 
lb ) weight They also constructed a spe¬ 
cial trailer to carry the craft, a 90-wheel 
affair designed to be steered both fiom 
the front and the rear like a hook-and- 
ladder truck 

When moving day attived OV (foi 
Orbitei Vehicle) 101 chnstened Hniet- 
pnw to the delight of thousands of Stat 
Irek fans was jacked up and loaded 
onto Its transpot ter Then in piedawn 
darkness, officials gave the signal to 
start Led by vehicles from the I os An¬ 
geles County sheriff’s office (including 
a bomb-squad truck), accompanied by 
an extra tractor and back-up generator 
and followed by two busloads of blue- 
vested Rockwell "handleis.' who took 
tuins walking alongside the craft, the 
convoy set out at a stately 4 8 kilome¬ 
ters (3 miles) per hour for Ldwards 

Security for the trip was tight Con¬ 
cerned b> a recent discovery of aims 
caches in the area, motorcycle police¬ 
men scoured the scrub on either side of 
the route while Air Force and ptilicc 
helicopters pati oiled overhead Officials 
held their breaths as the spacecraft and 
Its transporter--476 meters (153 ft) 
long and 23 8 meters (78 ft) wide 
• — moved along East 10th Street through 
Palmdale %nd adjoining Lancaster At 
one point, Rockwell workers had to rush 
forward with a chain saw to lop off a 
traffic sign in order to permit the shuttle 


to slip through But even with such prg; 
cautions, the clearance for the ship was ^ 
often only a matter of inches Still, the 
eleven-hour move went off without a 
hitch Townspeople turned out enthusi¬ 
astically to watch the shuttle pass 
“Weird,” said MikeFra/ier, 14, as he ac¬ 
companied the procession on his bicycle 
'Wonderful,” said Mrs Ena Moss as she 
watched from her roadside home By 
day's end. to the visible relief of all con¬ 
cerned. the shuttle was safe at Edwards 
Captive Flights. The move was 
only the beginning of the unfolding En¬ 
terprise adventure The shuttle is de¬ 
signed to be launched from the ground 
like a rocket But first nasa wants to test 
Its ability to land safely without power 
—as It will on Us return from orbit For 
this put pose the oibitei will be “mated” 
to a carrier plane, a Bixiing 747 with spe-^ 
cial mounts on top This month the twoT 
ships will begin six months of tests The 
piggyback pair will first run up and 
down the F^dwards runway to test for vi¬ 
bration and stability Then they will take 
their first flight together The 747 will 
lumbei off the held, carry the crcwless 
orbner to an altitude of 4,900 meters 
(16,000 ft I and aftei making seveial 90' 
turns, come down fot a landing with £n- 
still aboaid If all goes well five 
more flights with the unmanned oibiter 
will follow Then in May and June, the 
orbitei will run six more captive trials, 
this time with the ciew aboard 

But (he shuttle's big test will come 
on July 22 On that day the 747 is sched¬ 
uled to haul the Enterprise to an alti¬ 
tude of 8,500 meters (27,000 ft) There 
the 747 will case its nose down, and at 
7 300 meters (24,000 ft ) the orbitei pi¬ 
lot will trigget a senes of explosive bolts 
holding his craft to the earner A mo¬ 
ment later, the two ships will separate, 


NEAD-ON VIEW OF eNTeUPKISe, CRAFT REINO TRUCKED THROUGH PALMDAIE, CALIF 





MM MU /ON 


SPACE SHUTTLE DRAWS ONLOOKERS AS IT IS TRANSPORTED ACROSS MOJAVE DESERT TO EDWARDS AIR FORCE RASE I 

Only thp beginning of an odvenfoie that could pave the way foi space colonization 


the hntefpnse nowng upward as the 747 
pulls down and away 

Jioin this point on the Dtieipme 
ill l)c on her own Pitching downwaid. 
ilie craft will level off at 5 500 meters 
(18,000 ft) Then it will drop again, 
making a 180' turn to bring it into line 
with the lunway at Rogers Diy Lake 
Some SIX minutes after setraiation, the 
Ijiioinise without power, will touch 
down at 330 kilometers pei houi (180 
knots) and loll to a stop 

Piece of Cake Astronauts who 
have been tiaming m a shuttle simu¬ 
lator ate confident that lhe\ can bring 
the Ijitapnsc di>wn satcly It s a piece 
of cake says Navy C ommander Rich- 
aid I rulv 38 It this flight is anything 
like the simulator sai j it is going to be, 
then it’ll be great NASA ofhcials who 
shaic his confidence aie already Kxrk- 
ing forward to the day when the Fm- 
Zer/j/rw’and her sislei ship OV 102 will 
be making icgulai runs into space So 
- and with grxKi leason - -aie officials of 
Ciovernmcnl agencies military services 
and private companies, who could use 
the shuttle to launch satellites make sci- 
enlihc observations and eventually even 
cany out manufacturing activities in 
space The oi biters will be able to lift 
theu payloads into space lelatively eco¬ 
nomically and stay aloft foi up to one 
month Two weeks after they land the 
ships will be leady to go up again 

Molecules in 3-D 

Holography, which employs lasei 
light to produce accurate three-dimen¬ 
sional images, has long been iised by en¬ 
gineers to study sttesscs in building ma- 
tenals and machine parts Now one of 
holography's pioneers is developing a 
new use foi the 30-year-old process 
Physicist George Stroke, head of the 
Mectro-Optical Sciences Laboratory of 
the State University of New "Vork at 
Stony Brocik. has found a way to use ho¬ 
lography to see into crystals and view 
the arrangement of their atoms from 
inside 

The imiHicaticns of Stroke’s work 


are impoitant Scientists must know the 
three-dimensional structure of biologi¬ 
cal molecules if they aie to understand 
fully how they are assembled and how 
they function A primary means of ob¬ 
taining this knowledge is X-ray diffrac¬ 
tion, a process in which molecules are 
fiist crystalli/ed then examined by X 
ravs The data collected can be analyzed 
by computer and then used todtaw elab¬ 
orate election density’ maps from 
which complex models can be built 
Stroke s process developed under a 
giant from the National Science Foun¬ 
dation. promises to make molecular 
structuies visible Stiokc had been ex¬ 
perimenting since 1%3 with new ways 
to utilize holography But it was not un¬ 
til about a year ago that he and his col¬ 
leagues—Maurice Halioua, Venugopal 
Srinivasan and Raghupathy Saima—hit 
upon then potentially levolutionaiy pio- 
cess Lxplains Stioke We realized that 
a crystal, m which the atoms are ar- 
langed m a repeating at ray can be made 
to pnxluce a sort of hologram, a three-di¬ 
mensional display of data What we ve 
hgured out is a way of viewing it ” 

The team first crystallizes the mol¬ 
ecule to be studied The crystal is then 
examined by standard X-ray diffi action, 
the X rays that pass through the crystal 
and bounce oft the atoms are used to 
make a pattern of dots that is recorded 
by an electronic countei The diffraction 


pattern is then piixessed by compulcis 
to dcteimine the relative value of each 
of Its spots Finally the spots aie punt¬ 
ed on a photogtaphic plate which be¬ 
comes a hologram of one of the crys¬ 
tal’s planes 

Promising Results. To v lew the ho¬ 
logram IS easy A beam fiom a hclium- 
neon lasei is passed through one lens 
which spreads it to cover the cntiie plate, 
through the plate itself and then through 
anothei lens which acts as an opiical 
computer and conveits the spots into a 
coherent pictuie Uee dianiam^ The le- 
sult IS an image showing the arrange¬ 
ment of atoms in one plane of the crys¬ 
tal This image can be combined with 
images fiom other sections to give a 
thiee-dimensional view of the crystals 
entire atomic structuie Says Stroke In 
the past, all we have been able to pro¬ 
duce IS a score Now we can pioduce 
real music " 

Much woik remains to he done be¬ 
fore Stioke can write a svmphony and 
show the enliie stiucturc ol any mol¬ 
ecule But the results thus far aie prom¬ 
ising Strokes pilot study involving a 
substance called magnesium biomide 
tetrahydrofuran. cleaily leveals the pre¬ 
cise airangement of the molecule’s mag¬ 
nesium, oxygen and carbon atoms in one 
plane of the ci yslal It is more of the m ii- 
ecule than science has yet been able to 
see 










Bloody Saturday 

OTHERWISE ENOAdED 

by SIMON GRAY 

One Sdtuiday aAernoon in London, 
a publisher named Simon sits down to 
play in what he hopes will be unintei- 
rupted silenee a new recording of Par- 
^ijal He has heard no more than a few 
measures, however when life—impor¬ 
tunate, inconvenient thoroughly messy 
life - comes knocking at his door And 
It keeps ktKx:king, in the foim of lei- 
utives friends acquaintances strangers 
all afleinixrn, testing his carefully 
trained incapacity for human relation¬ 
ships even simple understanding 

Some of Simon's calleis aie metcly 
nuisances a booiish top-fliwr tenant 
tiohn Chiistophci June's), a Ixxvily ag 
giessive litterateur his gitl fiiend who 
IS six»n enough making a stripped to 
the-waist play fora bcxik contiact Oth- 
cis have more jxiwciful claims on him 
a biothei stunted by failuic an old 
schvxrl enemy in suicidal dcspaii because 
Simon has casually alienated the affec¬ 
tions of the woman he loves a wife diiv- 
en into a dismal affair by Simon's emo¬ 
tional stciility As they attack .Simon 
fiom many directions their function is 
to teveal the seamless |ieifection of his 
ability to withstand all efforts to draw 
him into the mainstream of life In the 
end, they conspire with the sutxnb 1 oin 
Courtenay to reveal Simon not only as 
a hypnotically fascinating theatrical hg- 
uic but also (Xiihaps, as a cautionary ar¬ 
chetype of our age 

Alan Bates put an angrier edge on 
Simon whc" he originated the pan in 
I ondon hut there is much to he said for 
the sweet slyness (and the dead eyes) of 
( ourtenays interpretation He gets (he 
same mileage out of Playwiight Ciray s 
powerfully witty fines which aic the 
svxiice of Simon s charm Then inven¬ 
tiveness and stylishness keep the other 
chaiactcts from flying out of his orbit 
while keeping audiences riveted in their 
scats and even car tng about the s o b 

Nowadays most people aie so slov¬ 
enly in their use of language that he 
who talks not )ust in (varsable sentences 
but in well-constiucted paragraphs can 
e\cit a magical force on his auditors 
who generally teali7f too late las Si¬ 
mon s do) that he is using words not to 
reveal but to conceal It is a (leiversion 
of language s basic function almost a 
(laicKly of It and a clear and present dan¬ 
ger of literacy which, like any virtue 
can be carried to excess It is wise of 
Gray to note the phenomenon, kindly 
of him to bring it to our attention in 
such an often hilarious manner su- 
picmely witty of him to make a play 
that will most appeal to people of the 
sort he has so wickedly satiii/ed—the 
pridefully literate Kkhard S€Uek»l 


Born. To Peggy Fleming, 28. world 
figure-skating champion in 1966 at age 
17. and Dr Gregory Jenkins, 31 their 
first child, a son, tn Stanford. Cahf 
Name Andrew Thomas Fleming, who 
brought the U S its only gold medal 
from the 1968 Grenoble Winter Olym¬ 
pics, continued pirouetting for the Hol¬ 
iday on ke troupe until fast September 
■ 

Engogod. Patricia Bowman, 67 the 
"American Pavlova" who opened Radio 
City Music Half in 1932 with Ray Bol- 
ger, later danced with Ballet Theater, 
and Albert Kaye, 75, letired theatrical 
pioducer who 40 years ago had hired 
her to choreograph a ballet At the time, 
Kaye proposed to Bowman but she re¬ 
fuse to mix mar riage and a career Last 
fall W.dowel Kaye proposed again and 
this time she accepted 
■ 

Married David Cariadine J6, film 
actor {Round toi Cloiy^ and son of sa- 
(uinine-visaged Movie Veteran lohji 
and I inda Gilbci t. 27, of Malibu, C alif 
in Munich, where Cairadine has been 
making an Ingmai Bergman film (ur 
CINIMA) Both Cariadme and Gilbert 
had bex-n married Ixjloie she to Roger 
McCiumn foiindci of the r<xk gioup 
the Byids 

■ 

Married. Anne Baxlti 51 him ac 
tress (-(// 'Ihoiit I ve /he Razor \ • 

who quit the screen to live on an iso¬ 
lated cattle siation in the Australian 
outback with hei second husband Ran¬ 
dolph Cialt and wiotc about it in In- 
teiniiwion and Wall .Sticet Investment 
Bankci David Klee 69. shcfoi thclhird 
time, he foi the louith m Manhattan 
■ 

Divorce Revealed. Roger Vadim 
49, lien.'h lilm director (Baihaiella) 
and his fourth wife. Munitions Heiress 
Gather me Schneider 31 after four years 
as lovers and one year of marriage one 
child, in Pans Vadim on marriage 
You bring a mistress flowers, and she 
accepts them as a lovely present A 
wife only notices when you don’t bring 
flowers' 

■ 

Died. David L Finley. 86, the soff- 
spoken South Carolina lawyer who was 
the planner and first duector(1938-1956) 
of the National Gallery of Art in Wash¬ 
ington DC at his home in Georgetown 
The idea, the money—and the first great 
collection for the gallery—came from 
Steel Magnate Andiew W Mellon, who 
asSecietaiy of the Treasury in 1927 and 
later as Ambassador to Great Britain 
had taken on Finley as his most trusted 
assixriate The enormous marble muse¬ 
um opened m 1941 and Finley persuad¬ 
ed other gieat collectors, notably Sam¬ 
uel Kress. Lessing Rosenwald and Peter 
and Joseph Widener, to contribute their 
paintings and sculptures as well 







PAIK'TING, FACe OF MAN IN SKY, BY REDON 

POET-CRITIC CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


Anatomy of Addiction 


BAUDELAIRE PRINCE OF CLOUDS 

by AlCX Dl JONGf 

240 pages Paddington Ptess $10 95 

V oiing C hai let. Baudclaiic set out U) 
shiKk the middle class and alas suc¬ 
ceeded One bundled and ten vcaisahet 
his death the aulhoi ol the hist bod\ of 
mixlciii poctiN / i’i lli'uis till Ma! is 
custoniaiily icmembcred as the oiiginal 
Bad Bov Artist 

rhai.ks to Manets etchings and a 
few haiiniing daguciieoty|x:s the juxts 
face IS moic farniliai than his woik 
Lyes picicingand as brilliant as diO|Ts 
of cofTcc to Ihtiiow Baudelaire s own 
phrase Face as angled with cutting edg 
es as an ascetic on a fast Mouth mixk- 
ing and self-niocking with lips shatied 
loi snceisand blasphemies 0>css black 
with dazzling white shirt and pale pink 
gloves—Satan as dandy Add a setting 
(thick carpets low lights leathci vol¬ 
umes of the mote decadent I atm (Kiets, 
the fragrance of hashish everywhere a 
black girl coming out of the bedroom 
like Venus i ising from the sea) and \oilu 
the essential Baudelaire myth 

The hand-tinted legend has dis¬ 
placed the coruscating verse--a fault 
jiiTys this terse canny biography of the 
jxiet himself According to Alex de 
Jonge a Fellow and Fulor of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford Les rieui \ dii Mai is Pil- 
grim's PiO{(ie\i in reverse, and so was 
Baudelaire's life 

At 21 Charles inherited a nuxlest 
fortune of 100,000 francs. loughly the 


equivalent ol $100 000 lodav In a vcai 
and a half he had squandcied half of it 
Through a couit oidci his mothei ap- 
piiinted a tinaiicial guaidian of what was 
left and foi the lemainder of his shoit 
life -23 more years- Baudelaire was le¬ 
gally a minor who spent moie ink on 
wheedling leltcis to Marnanjihdn he did 
on iToetry 

Two years lx.ftiie *ic died Charles 
computed that he had earned only 
15 982 francs and 60 cciitiincs fiom 
more than two decades of sciibbling 
The reigning critic of the day Samte- 
Beuve rcfeired to Baudelaiie as a trans 
latoi and journalist rather than a poet 
Small wonder the wiitcr identified him¬ 
self with that othci iOth century cornel 
1 dgar Allan Poe ( not a kindred spirit 
but a twin ) whose work he intrixfuccd 
to Trance Indeed Baudelaire made 
more money frcim his Pix: translations 
than from his own pix-ms essays ol self- 
scrutiny I Intimate /or/r/rz/Zv) and art crit¬ 
icism l llie Paintci of Modem I r/td 

Black Venus In the areas of per¬ 
sonal consolation leiviits de longc the 
self-styled Prince of C louds did no bet- 
tei 'He had acquaintances but no 
fi lends, observed one acquaintance 
Toi 19 years Charles sporadically lived 
with icanne Duval his Black Venus 
an actress of little distinction but a tiist- 
class nag - the last ixuson to appreciate 
the extraordinary fxxrms she inspired 
like The Ptonnses oto I ate More brief¬ 
ly a 'White Venus' entered his life 
Apollonic Sabatier a famous salon 


kectxM ol the day She elicited a senes 
ol poetic love letteis--including loShe 
IT Zro h loo (ia\ and I he Spintuol 
Dawn When aflci fivcyeais Apollonic 
wrote him a valentine Baudelaire ciu 
and I an He could put a wciman on a 
pedestal or in the gutter but there was 
no middle ground I have odioii\ prej¬ 
udices alxnit women he confessed 

Was his sexual behavioi a conse¬ 
quence of syphilis acquired in youth’ 
Possibly says de Jonge but Madame 
Baudelaire was a moic likely cause 
C hailes an only child adoied her to dis¬ 
traction ills career as a long-distance 
sensualist began with the click of lici 
(ewcliy the textures of her silks and su¬ 
ms the |X.ifume fiom her fuis llcwiote 
of the green paradise ol infant love 
defining genius as childhood itdiscov- 
eied at will Underneath (he mask ol 
iecadence the prematurely aging lace 
with Its repertoire of grimaces was a 
youth of retarded ininxciice a closet 
IXiiian tiiay 

The biography accurately describes 
/ <'v / hut s du A/n/as an anatomy of ad¬ 
diction of men and women hooked on 
drugs alcohol and every variation of sex 
Baudelaire himself drank to the brink 
of alcoholism and took 15() drops a dav 
ol laudanum twice 'he dose fatal to a 
non addict 'll ct thedrug Baudelaiie was 
mo*.! addicted to was hope luxe < hm 
el xohtptc the elegance ol Islamic par¬ 
adise a C hiistian s heavenly peace and 
a pagan bliss of the senses Baudelaiie 
chanted of this blessed trinity while he 



suffered the diseases of the age pover¬ 
ty rage ano soul-withenng ennui 

How alive are his incantations to¬ 
day’’ In 1857 the same year riaubcit 
was pnisecuted foi the alleged obscenity 
of Madame liovatv Baudelaiie was 
lined 300 francs foi oftending public 
morality ' with Le^ fleui^ du Mat The 
theme of Flaubcits novel -the bt>icd- 
lo-adultery housewife is the stuff soap 
oiieias are made of 120 years latei To¬ 
day Baudelaiic's tiagically ignoied 
poems retain then oiiginal capacity to 
lacerate the sKin of the mind 

His greatest poem ' Voyage in a 
biilliant tianslation by Robert Lowell 
concludes Only when we dunk poi¬ 
son aie we well - we want, this file so 
burns oui brain tissue to drown in the 
abyss—heaven oi hell who caies’ 
Thtough the unknown, we II hnd the 
new " 

Those lines are a piophctic summa¬ 
ry of the modern temiiei small wondei 
that '^'allacc Stevens wiote of Raude- 
laiie His stan/as hang like hives m 
hell It IS to be hoped that Alex de 
Jonge's bewk will help todispel the poet s 
legend and lesurrect his verse foi a wid- 
ei audience But that hojie too may be 
a drug In which case Baudelaire still 
wins screaming ovei the gulf of a cen¬ 
tury IfypcKiue lecteui —man semhlahle 
-mot! fien‘1 (Hypociitc readci —my 
double - - my brothei' I Melvin Maddocks 

Up and Away 

THE COMPLEAT BIRDMAN 

by PtTER HAINING 

160 pages lllo trated S Mai tin's Press 
$8 95 

O human lace bom U' fly upwaid 
wheicfoie at a little wind dost thou so 
fall’ Sev wioie rXinte bOO years ago 
Lven in his age the idea of individual 
flight was an ancient desiie Iixlav no 
fantasy remains moie universal than 
that of the aiiboine human iiding up- 
diafts like a bud Most (veople testiict 
then ait travel to those steelbound au- 
ditoiturns shuttling back and foith be¬ 
tween ccMitments oi coasts, an expcii- 
ence that comes no closet to fice flight 
than watching a lerun of Iwelw O Clmk 
High But as Biitish .Science Wiitei Pe- 
tei naming lelates in his delightful 
chionicle of man-powcied flight a 
handful in cvciy eixich have defied giav- 
ity withciut the aid ol motot oi jet 

]he CompU'at Undman wittily an¬ 
alyzes the uncitthly uige that inspned 
biblical hgutes I eonaido da Vmci and 
lusl about evervone else who evei want 
ed to liadc the land fot the wind Heic 
IS Simon Magus an catly Roman nec- 
lomanccr who lose skyward ([xissibly by 
means of a balloon) before a ciowd that 
included St Pctci lo the relief of the 
early Christian spectators Magus suf¬ 
fered an instant—and fatal—ciash 
Haining wistfulL relates the talc of Bla- 
dud. a doomed 9th century British king, 
who borrowed a page from Greek my¬ 


thologies and penshed like Icarus with 
a pair of feather-and-wax wings George 
Faux a 19th century English eccentric 
was moic foitunate In 1862 he jumped 
from a loof flapped his arms violently 
and plummeted, bruised but undiscoui- 
aged. to the ground I'm really a goixl 
flyci, he explained as he staggered from 
the Clash site "But I cannot alight veiy 
well 

Man-poweied flight has come a 
shoit way since then In the late 19th 
century Cierman Designer Otto Lilien- 
thal built the kitelike device that led to 
modern-day hang glidcts Seveial other 
visionaries constiucted pedal-powered 
planes that, in a vety few cases actu¬ 
ally got off the ground But as Haining 
shows persistence is as endutmg as fail¬ 
ure A contest held annually in Selsey, 

ANGEIIC BIRDMEN IN SELSEY CONTEST 




LIIIENTHAL IN 19TH CENTURY GLIDER 


England, diaws hundreds of birdmen ^ 
every yeai In a icccnt event no pai- . 
aphetnalia hcttei demonstiated the 
timeless desire to fly than a team con¬ 
sisting of two men m white robes ca 
pansoned in fatge dovelike wings and 
halos launching themselves horn the 
starting plalfoi m the aspii mg angels en¬ 
joyed the fiiendlv skies toi a few seconds 
then plunged like devils into the sea 
As the histoiian sees it such air 
home misadventiiies have a social as 
well as peisonal function I hev cxtei- 
nali/e a deep mciadicable fantasy and 
behind ifie vain, comic flap thcic flies 
-howevei biieflv a valuable purtxise 
Concludes I’cicr I laming “The biid- 
nian is, after all always thcie to lemmd 
us of his intent he flics on as evei m 
cHH dreams mi our televisions and la- 
dios, and even through oin day-to-day 
conveisations VVe should surely miss 
him deeply il he were not theie We 
should like Dante have to dteam him 
all ovci again Peter SMer 
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6— Storm Warning, Higgins (4) 

7— Ceremony of the Innocent, 
Caldwell (S) 

8— Slopstick, Vonnegul (71 

9— Dolores, Susann 

10 -Touch Not the Cat, Stewart (9) 

NONFICTION 

1 —Roots, Haley 11) 

2— Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (3) 

3— Possoges, Sheehy(2) 

4— The Hite Report, Hite (5) 

5— Blind Ambition, Dean (4) 

6— The Grass Is Always Greener 
over the Septic Tank, 

Bombeck (6) 

7— Adolf Hitler, Tolond f71 

8— Howard Hughes, Phelon 

9— To Jerusalem and Back, Bellow 

10—Blood and Money, Thompson 


Nothing succeeds like success 


In the beyinninq, two years 
aqo, there were sceptics The 
return of a famous old name in 
a revolutionary new format'^ 

Not only that but the introduction 
of a completely new kind of 
phntoqraphy Real Time 
Photography The tetrn boriowed 
fiom the computer field Applied 
to cameras it m£*ans photography 
fit5e of delays, free of 'imitations 
and free of lestiictinq technical 
pettiness 


This camera is the result of a 
cooperative effort between three 
great names Two in ttie field of 
(.anieras One in automobile 
design'? That's right, automobile 
design Yashica, ttie pioneer in 
c amcra electronics Carl /eiss, a 
leader in the German optical field 
And the automobile designer'? The 
Porsche Design Group 


The result of this ccjoperation 
IS of course tfie CONTAX Rfb 
and the Real Time Systcvii of 
ptiotography The far t ttiat this 
revolutionary c amera and system 
ha ye taken E-uiope by storm is now 
history Wfiat is news, is that it is 
availatjlo in this area at last Novv 
you can experience the speed, 
arruiacv, ojiticai perfection 
and trandling ease that only 
CONTAX r,in (Jive It s nut for 
f'veryone of c.oiiise, but it could be 
|U'.t made for you 



























Child’s 

It comes naturally to us. Doing what 
comes naturally with young people 
Children are important to us We keep 
them amused With things kids like Like 
special treats to eat. (Jreat games to play 
with. And to keep. With us, childs’ play 
IS child’s play We take them off your 
hands. So that you have time on yours. 

Thai. A family affair. 

Beautiful Thai 



^Thai 

THAI MMKn II 


THAI aiumta^ imtunatiomal ltd 


'"^ride and Trust 

Tothe Edttoi\ 

As 1 watched Jimmy C artci IJan 
311 become out 39th President, my heart 
filled with a pride and tiust 1 have not 
felt for my count! y and its leaders for 
many yeais I was a believet m this land 
and was biokenheaitcd as I watched the 
lies of Watetgatc and the Government 
levealed 

God willing Ptesident Caitei will 
restore this faith and tiust m the Amei- 
ican dream 

Ro\ann ( hinton 
Riiinmt’ltam 

A lot has been said m the past \eai 
about whethei PtesidentCaiici isacon- 
^'■ervative oi a liberal 

ifCaitei appeals to be less than ful¬ 
ly committed to one oi the othei out- 



Nature’s Clout 

7 his cold winter IJan 311 '■hows that 
Naluie has more clout than all the oil 
embaigoes, politicians and man-made 
contnvances put togcthei If this small 
show of powei doesnt dnve home the 
inipottance of conservation ovei waste, 
w we are truly a hoficlcss lot 

Sleven Pnyle 
Collage Gio\c 17 '/$ 


It IS time foi the mindless federal bu¬ 
reaucracy and the Congress to listen to 
the natural-gas producers who know the 
source of the problem and have offeied 
a solution howcvci pivlitically unpleas¬ 
ant It may be 

Hem I’ Wineikei Ji 
Ilohdin Flu 

f 01 the natural-gas prixluccts to call 
for deregulation m the face of pi ivation 
death and unemployment m the lecoid- 
bieaking cold wave is a disgiace 

Wait! SUCuhe 
San Jose ( ah! 

Pragmatic Act 

Youi account of the Abu Oaoud al- 
fait IJan 24| was to Ixniow youi own 
adjectives so intense and emotion- 
packed that It laigelv obscuted what 
leally happened in clouds of outiaged 
1 hetoi ic 

in your excitement you discaided 
the one icasonablc action of the F rench 
courts denyng the Israeli extindition 
leguest Obviously Israel was not unm- 
volved, but m legal teinis Isiacl was a 
third count! y I he ciii/enship of a ci ime 
victim dries not dctcimme the ctiminal s 
liability to piosecution 

Most tiiHxiitant Vbu Oaoud s re¬ 
lease was not so much a ciavcn polit 
leal capitulation to the \iab woild as a 
pragmatic if rnoiallv condcmnabic ad 
to spare I urofie a new wave of exticm- 
isl Palestinian teiiorism 

James ( onnoHv 
Snosta ( spins 

It would be iiresixmsible to make 
hiancc motallv accountable for a situ¬ 
ation—ten oi ism that the whole woild 
h.'is never been able to siilvc or for that 
matter, to handle 

(leoigt Ixmkakis 
MoniieuI 

Fiances leleasc ol Abu Oaoud il¬ 
lustrates flagrant disregard of its respon 
sibility to the international communitv 
and should be condemned before the 
U N If Daoiid had been turned over to 
West Cicrmany the Arab governments 
could ncH have lx.cn aflronied masmuch 
as they do not espenise teiioiism I ven 
Yasser Arafat would have had to keep 
mum A trial by Geiman authoiities 
whatevei the outcome would have 
shown that societv is still governed by 
laws and not intimidation 

Das'ul iMsellee 
Toulon, f laine 

It Hurts 

I eelmg a* I do that ait m both its 
creation and ciiticism is largely an in¬ 
dividual mattet I still hnd Richard 
Schickel s television review of Roots 
IJan 241 unacceptable 

Alex Haley's discoveiy of his nxns 
IS not a “what/it -it is historical dia- 
ma It is an unfolding of the Halcv fam- 


After the expeiiences ol this w in¬ 
let, It should be obvious to everyone that 
the only solution to the natural-gas cri¬ 
sis IS deregulation or, at least, a rise in 
puce sufhcient to alleviate the problem 


ItKik It IS simply because he is a fiee 
man a lualist above all and veiy hu¬ 
man I he essence of Cartel s message 
appeals to be man is more imixutaiit 
than any idea about him The piogies- 
sive and consei vative altitudes aic there 
to serve us and not we to serve them 

r.milws Boitialinos 
'Itliens 


TIME 

SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE FORM 


□ Moving^ 
Check this box 
Add your 
magazine label 
and name and 
address below 
Airmail to 
TIME Maga¬ 
zine, Central 
Post Office, 

Box 88, Tokyo 
Japan 

□ Subscribing'’ 
Chec k this box 
Also check 

□ new or 
L) renewal 
Give name and 
address below 
Mail coupon 
with payment 
according to 
list below 


Please attach 
magazine label 
here, i»t new 
address below, 
and mall six to 
eight weeks 
before you 
move If you 
are receiving 
duplicate 
copies of 
TIME please 
send both 
labels Or it 
you have a 
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your subscrip¬ 
tion attach 
label here and 
clip this form 
to your letter 
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To be conscious 
that you are 
knorantofthe 
facts is a great 
step to knowiedger 


Beniamin Disraeli 
1804-1881 


Vcrv otlcn luiiDiaiKc dt 
lacts simpK means lyno- 
tance ol then OMsleiKC 
A piccaulionai) step in 
rhe cliicciion of knowledge 
(oi the muitinationai eiim 
pan\ planning an inlcina- 
imnal matkelinii straleiiv is 
lo got in touch wiih ihe 
neaiost IIMI, advcrlising 
sales departmonl 

There you will lind tads 
on CHIOS, (.ounirios, eonti- 
nonts and oultuios ihal ma> 
piovo helplui m draw ing up 
a marketing plan 

I IMF’, would be de¬ 
lighted lo help 



/ <>i midtimiuiiiuil uMikciin^ 


i)> as Alev Haley leained it Should the 
idea of a happy Afiican childhixxl be 
so unappealing^ Should the idea that 
black men accepted themselves as pioiid 
and gieat warriors should the idea that 
perhapsslaveiy was not ncLessatily goixl 
foi blacks come thiough—that is to be 
applauded 

To compare the diamali/ation of 
Roots with the Biitish Fhe / ighi Against 
Slaveis IS a disseivicc to both I he HBt 
prixluction IS a slave mastci saying he 
IS sotiy Roots IS a slave saying it hurts 
If kunta Kintc is laigei than life, so 
alw aic all those who have suivivcd the 
monstious ciicumstanccs ol out evis- 
tetice Mow diminishing it is to those 
who have piotited and grown oft oui 
pain 

A'/AA/ CtOMinnt 
(tiK tiitiati 

It IS unfoitunate foi all of us that 
MU. s ambitious admiiahly acted Roots 
had tv> be so biased suppiwcdly in lavot 
ol the blacks 1 have white liitnds who 
refused to be set louslv moved bv the saga 
because ol the totally lacist poitiait ol 
white America I have black Irlends who 
say they wanted—and needed—to Imd 
vunething of then own units in that 
tilmed stoiy but who felt that the child¬ 
ish black and white appioach i educed 
the ciedibility of the entire etloi t 

Altt c I an 1 hvt 
Santa tna (.ah! 

I suggest that Mi Schickel take a 
hnik at Middle America s history and so¬ 
cial studies IxHiks Thev aic oveisimpli- 
hed One would think after leading them 
that the Afileans willingly jumped on 
those boats to come ovei and help the 
white man pick cotton 

Manisn Sintinons 
Readintt A/mu 

Dead or Alive? 

To youi question Spun of Helsin¬ 
ki Where Aie Yciu’ IJan .241 iheic is 
onlv one answci it is dead, killed bv in 
numerable violations ol the Helsinki 
agiecmcnt by ihe Soviet Union Any ct- 
luit M lesuiiect this spun at the forth¬ 
coming conference in Belgiade by ap¬ 
pealing lo the Sviviet Union lo stop 
violations and to comply with s<iid 
agicement will be rejected with indig¬ 
nation by the Si'victs In then view to 
accuse the Soviet Union of violations of 
the Helsinki agicement rcpicscnts in it¬ 
self a violation of the agicement 

'stefatt Kothonski 
Washington DC 

What makes the manifesto of hu 
man lights of the Czech intellectuals 
sui h a tiagicomedy is the fact that Pres¬ 
ident Gustav Husak to whom the man¬ 
ifesto was addicssed might have been 
asked to sign it if he were not Presi¬ 
dent I or Husak used to be a Slovak 
writer essayist litciary critic and he 


idcnt Vaclav Novotny for fighting foi 
freedom of expression, thought con¬ 
science etc Just like Kohout. Havel and 
the rest ttxlay 

Josef Sryeffy^ 
Tef 4 vts 

Youi article states that Communist 
Refoimcr Alexandei Oub^ek did not 
join his supporters in signing Charlei 
77 a protest by C'zcch libcials against 
then government's violation of human 
rights 

In (Tctobei 1974 Duhdek addressed 
a lengthy protest to the Czech pailia- 
ment against the system of absolute 
ixiwer ruling his country ' It is crucial 
he wrote at the time ‘that the very con¬ 
cept behind this mcthixl of governing 
be destroyed theoretically organization¬ 
ally and politically 

Jiilic Smith 
Sunn vsale C altf 

Equal Importance 

1 am glad to sec 1 IMI s coverage of 
such an unrecognized tiagedy as that of 
burn victims IJan 241 

In addition to the acute and ciitical 
medical techniques for the emergency 
burn victims there ate the equally im- 
1 X 11 tanl rehabilitation asixrcts 

Here the mam role is plaved by iv- 
cupational and physical thciapists in a 
iigorotis effort to biiiig the ixiticnt back 
to a well-adjusted and piixfuctivc lile 

fjsheth Vtz 
MannaJihsu fta/s 


Human Works of Art? 

1 have been a weight enthusiast loi 
a numbci of years and have always liecn 
disgusted at the general public '.attitude 
toward the sport of txxlvbuilding IJan 
241 Thousands of iieople tiavcl thou¬ 
sands ol miles each year to Rome and 
(jieccc to sec the famous godlike stat¬ 
ues of aiicien' men Yet these samt tieo- 
plc enjoy miKking anyone who laakes 
himself a living version ol these ancient 
works of art 

Robei 1 1 u’lzheisei 
fail field Conn 

To Deny Reality 

1 lind youi aiticlc CJirding for a 
Bkxxiy Anniversary I Ian I0| paternal¬ 
istic inexact and scnsationahstic It 
seems Ui follow the suspicious lendency 
of creating a climate of ciisis and ten¬ 
sion with prewai-like chaiacteiistics be¬ 
tween Peru and Chile, which in reality 
are maintaining normal and fiicndly re¬ 
lations To consiviei Peru as a ptitential ^ 
aggicssoi IS to deny reality 

Cat fos Cull <ia-Bedoya 
Amha v sadoi of Pei it 
H'ashington DC 


Address Letters to TiMi Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3 6 , 2 chome Ohtemaehi, Chi/odaku, 
^Tokyp TOO, Japan 
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Haven’t we met? 


You may not recognize the 
face. But once you sip Suntory 
Royal, you’ll recall the taste. 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some¬ 
what smoother. 

With a character of its own. 


This premium whisky, dis¬ 
tilled and bottled by Suntory 
Limited in Japan, is made from 
the finest peat-smoked barley 
malt.Distilled in copper pot stills. 
And aged in white oak barrels. 


Just like your finest Scotches. 

So don’t be surprised if 
Suntory Royal seems a bit famil¬ 
iar. We’re not exactly strangers. 

Suntory Limited. 


■ KIMOMHAM' ti 
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See the future 
in our viewfinder. 
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From ihe farr-.ilv the world s best selling carnerns 








On a volume of 111.24I.17S shares, 
ihe New York Slock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54 57, down 89 for the 
week ending Feb II. 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
931 52, down 16 37 Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 100 22. down I 66 
Among significant N Y s ( stocks 
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High 

Allied Chom 

45% 

Alum Co Am 

52% 

Amcr Airlines 

l3'/g 

Am Brands 

44'/j 

Am Can 

39'4 

Am Motors 

4'/4 

AT4T 

63% 

Avon Prod 

45% 
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Boeing 

40% 
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73% 

Cater Trac 

52% 
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21% 
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40% 

Control Dato 

24 
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131% 
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8% 
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51% 
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22% 
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IBM 
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34% 
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30 
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80 
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Westinghouse 

17% 
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"Vfc Serve Engineering 

Good ingredients and the skills of a master chef - a delicious meal' 

A wide range of products and technology developed as a result of many years 
of experience enables us to satisfy the demands of tomorrow's world 
Today we supply products and services ranging from planning 
and construction of chemical plants to ships, 
and from automated computer systems for hospitals to container terminals 
With the ability to solve any problem large or small 
Mitsui has earned a worldwide reputation for excellence 

A. N R^r^FP . 

\Z. I , 

UTTAKr'/’.i' il'luuGht 

gillTCI II engineering & 

ml I OUl SHIPBUIU3INGCX>.,LTD. 

HMdOHIca 6-4.Tiuki|i Bchome Chuo ku Tokyo, 104 Japan Tnlax J22g34, J2782I 
Ovaitaaa dfflcaa New York, Los Angeles, London, Duesseldorf, Vienna Hong Kong Sing^wre, Rio de Janeiro 



Music and Busines.s and Behavior — three seemingly unre lated 
areas of the news But when Music means big business and Business 
capitalizes on behavioral trends, TIME makes a point of pointing 
It out It's part of the weekly )ob of keeping readers as aware and 
informed as TIME'S own editors 
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TiMr’s Asia-Pcciflc forecast for the coming Year of the Snake 
was assembled and written by our Hong Kong bureau chief. Roy 
Rowan As he has for the past three years—of the Tiger, the Hare 
and the Dragon—-Rowan called on the efforts of TiMC corTcspon~ 
dents and stringers throughout the region for a thoughtful analysis of 
anticipated political and economic trends, coupled with a trenchant 
summary of the past twelve months In addition, the reporters as¬ 
sembled an outside panel of experts from politics, banking and ac¬ 
ademic disciplines foi a wide variety of additional views 

Rowan did not stop there After 27 years of reporting foi TiMt 
— seven of them in Shanghai, Tokyo and ^igon as well as Hong Kong 
—he knew that there was one professional in the forecasting field 
without whose opinion the future would remain unnecessarily cloudy 
accordingly. Rowan and Hong Kong Correspondent Bing Wong, a 
student of l-Ching the Chinese Book of Changes called on Choi Paik- 
lai. the crown colony’s leading/eng shui (wind and water) specialist 
The 55-year-old mastci of di¬ 
vination offers learned advice 
on just about any weighty 
matter He will tell suppli¬ 
cants. for example, whether 
they would he luckici sleep¬ 
ing in a north-south or an 
easi-w6st position He can 
also predict the most auspi¬ 
cious day for launching a new 
business oi even foi getting 
a haircut Says Rowan ‘ Ob¬ 
viously 1IMI would be re¬ 
miss in failing to get Choi s 
views' 

Dnfoitunately, it being 
the lunar New Year season 
—a peak time for the forg¬ 
ing of new plans and resolu¬ 
tions—Choi's office was jammed It ux>k some persistent explaining 
by Rowan before the feng shut man would agiee to squeeze the f iMi 
delegation into his schedule C hoi s liny office called “the Hall of 
1 rue Steps,' is crammed with reference txxiks charts, divining rods 
and complicated Chinese compass boatds used for the auspicious po¬ 
sitioning of bones, furniture and tombs Before our butcau chiefs, cot- 
respondents and expel ts weigh in with their picdictions for the slith- 
eiy Year of the Snake, hcie is what Fortuneteller Choi Park lai had 
to say 

Thcic IS general stability in the eight points of the compass 
meaning a fairly good year tor business, though it may tend to stag¬ 
nate Bumpei harvests can be counted on. but with isolated ciop fail¬ 
ures here and there The southeast wind will be strong, possibly fan¬ 
ning any local fire or disturbance into a full-scale conflagration For 
Time leadets, the most piopitious day to start new activities will be 
the fourth day of the New Year —f eb 21 ' 

Happy New Year to all 
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A Guide to This Week’s TtME 

COVER STORY: p. 8. The Year of the Snake, which begins 
this week, IS likely to be a year of steady progress, accord¬ 
ing to a group of Asian politicians, economists, bankers and 
academics interviewed by Time correspondents World 
trade is expected to increase by about 8%, predicts Hiroshi 
Kato an adviser to Japan’s Premier Takeo Fukuda South 
Koieans are concerned about a precipitous pullout of Amer¬ 
ican triwps but South Korea’s G N P should grow by about 
10'/} this year, calculates Kim Ip Sam, executive vice pres¬ 
ident of the Federation of Korean Industnes Indonesia is 
concerned about building up its stockpile of nee, even though 
no food shortage is expected India's Minister of Industry 
Tonsc Allan th Pai says his nation requires fresh infusions 
of capital to sustain its growth rate Experts in most Asian 
countries ate heartened by the efforts of Japan, West Ger¬ 
many and the U S to stimulate their econonues 

ASIA/PACIFIC: p. 19. Environmentalists, student radicals 
and local farmers have been skirmishing with Japanese not 
police in the latest round of a long war to keep the coun¬ 
try’s second international airport. Narita, from opening The 
protesters have kept the sparkling S7S0 million facility from 
operating fot an inci edible foui years 

THE WORLD: p. 20. The Soviet Union continued to crack 
down on dissidents last week, arresting Yun Orlov, a phys¬ 
icist who acted as head of an unofficial group monitoring 
Russian compliance with the human rights provisions of 
the Helsinki Accords Orlov s arrest seemed to be a chal¬ 
lenge to American criticism of Soviet treatment of dissi¬ 
dents It appears that the KGB has b^n using thu^ to 
harass dissidents Poet Konstantin Bogatyrev was mugged 
on the street and when he lay dying in the hospital KGB of¬ 
ficers burst in to complete the job In an article wntten for 
Time, the wife of Alexander Solzhenitsyn says that when a 
dissident is arrested his family is routinely subjected to far- 
reaching persecution and humiliation 
p. 26. On his first tnp abroad as Secretary of State. Cyrus 
Vance heads this week for the Middle East, where he is to 
make stops in Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon. Saudi Aia- 
bia and Syria The U S is hoping for a reconvening of the Ge¬ 
neva Conference, but Israeli leaders are split over the ad- 
^ visability of this approach The way in which the Palestine 
Liberation Organization might be represented at Geneva 
also remains unsoh ed 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 33. In his third week as President, 
Juiuny Carter continued to stress the theme that the U S 


p 32 p 53 p 39 

Government should be without pomposity and that it exists 
to serve the people During a visit with Labor Department 
employees, he declaied “Just because 1 .im President and be¬ 
cause you work for the Federal Government and hold even 
an exalted job. that doesn’t make you anv bettet than the un¬ 
employed American in Dallas, Texas Carter held his first 
press conference as President and won high praise lor his 
openness and grasp of complicated issues 

THE PRESS: p. 39. The publisher of Hustler a sexually ex¬ 
plicit American magazine, was sentenced to seven to 
years in jail after he was found guilty of pandei ing obscen¬ 
ity and an associated chaige last week If allowed to stand, 
civil libertarians fear the verdict would greatly encouiage 
the prosecution of other publishers whose journals may be 
far less obscene Huuler'i circulation, nearly all newsstand 
sales has dun bed to about $2 5 million in 30 months 

BEHAVIOR: p. 43. A physical addiction to nicotine, and 
not nervousness or anxiety, is the reason why people smoke 
an American psychologist has concluded T he smokei’s uige 
to smoke increases he believes when the level of nicotine 
m the body is low The psychologist agiees with others who 
have suggested the development o( a high nicotine (but low 
tar and low gas) cigarette through which tobacco addicts 
could gain the largest intake ol nicotine via the least amount 
of smoking Such a cigarette, he says, would be healthiei 
than today's cigarettes 

ECONOMY A BUSINESS: p. 48. More than thiee yeats 
after the Arab oil embargo, the U S is more dependent 
than ever on foreign souices of oil At a meeting of Time s 
Board of Economists last week, board members stressed that 
the U S must move quickly to develop uthei energy souices 
or face a growing I iskofseiious economic disruptions Cueat- 
ly enhanced domestic coal production is viewed as the pi n- 
cipa! available source of eneigy, bui the coal industry has 
been deteired from greater expansion because of unceitain- 
tv over strip-mining legislation 

MUSIC: p. 53. New York's famous Metiopolitan Opera 
plagued by nsmg costs and deepening deficits, has been ur¬ 
gently searching for ways to cut costs while still mounting 
new productions of quality A new prcxluction of I rancis 
Poulenc's Dialogues oj the Carmelite\ is a triumphant re 
sponse to that challenge Dialogues was produced lor S75. 

000, a far cry from the S800.000 lavish^ on a 1972 pro¬ 
duction of Otello What's more, says TiMl Music Critic 
William Bendei, the splendidly sung production demon¬ 
strates that Dialogues is “one of the few masterpieces of 
20th century opera'' 
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siminniG vemi or the shrke 


The silvery crescent rising over 
nighttime Asia this week will be 
watched with a good deal more interest 
than most new moons, for it will usher 
in the Year of the Snake As everyone 
knows. It » unwise to prod a snake, it 
will often prod rig^t back in its own le¬ 
thal way Thus those who take animal 
symbols seriously may be inclined to sit 
wanly for the next twelve months and 
let events take their natural course 
The Eastern snake is legendanly 
cunning and endowed with supeinatuial 
powers Those qualities may be precise¬ 
ly what IS Meded in a year banning 
with so many political imponderables 
-a new US President, a newly in¬ 
stalled but aging Premier in Japan a 
vulnerable new government m Thailand 
and a new chairman of questionable 
stature and support in China Adding 
10 this ferment are crucial elections soon 
to be held in India, Pakistan and In¬ 
donesia Viewing prospects for 1977, 
Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew predicts, * A new set of great-pow¬ 
er relationships will settle the frame¬ 
work of our region ” For its part, TiMt’s 
panel of duti^i^ed experts isee fol¬ 
lowing story) views ma y 6ld and net- 
tlesome bi^boos—inflation, fuel costs 
and delicti spending—as key factors in 
determining whether the year will bnng 
stability and prosperity to Asia 

The Year of the Snake slithers in on 
the tail of the Dragon, reputedly a benef¬ 
icent creature symbolizing strength and 

BuaoiNe tusmANKsa m msan 



goodness But for China especially, the 
Diagon last year breathed fire aplenty 
The Jalc Premier Chou hn-lai had hard¬ 
ly been cremated before his presumed 
successor. Teng Hstao-p'ing, was sacked 
for the second time in his remarkable 
up-and-down career The worst riots 
since the Communists came to power 
erupted in Peking and other laige cities 
followed by a calamitous earthquake 
that killed an estimated 650 000 people 
Then, as in legend violent political up¬ 
heaval followed the leirestnal shock 
wave, when Mao Tse-lung, the Gicai 
Helmsman, passed away at 82 

Gang of Four ( hina's post-Mao 
era began with gieatei fuiy and con¬ 
fusion than almost anyone had expect¬ 
ed First television viewers round the 
world witnessed the awe-inspiimg sight 
of China's leaders mourning in 1 'len An 
Men Square with I million giief-slrick- 
en citizens Suddenly the picture 
switched, and an entirely different show 
was transmitted from Peking Ramp.ig- 
ing crowds and even new Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng were seen demanding the 
hides of Maos widow Chiang Ch'ing 
and her three main ladical disciples the 
now nefarious “Gang of Tour ’’ 

The power struggle in C'hina may 
be just beginning The main event in 
the Middle Kingdom this year could be 
a head-on collision between Hua and 

Growth 

prospects 

Projected « change 
a. In real aiiP. for 1977 





leng Moie and more, it appears that 
Teng will return to power as Premier 
Hua IS under growing pressute to effect 
the lestoiation His reluctance so far 
may be a sign of battles to come It is un¬ 
likely that China's already cynical cit¬ 
izens will wake up one day in 1977 to 
discovei that Chairman Hua, in turn, 
has been named the latest ‘capitalist 
loader " But they may find that Teng 
has become the teal master in Peking 
Japan also bade good riddance to a 
troublesome Dragon Year The woist 
political scandal in 40 years culminated 
in the arrest and indictment of former / 
Premier Kakuei Tanaka Rept'ited 
FtMi Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stewait "Rokkndo as the Lockheed 
scandal is known heie, shook the Liber¬ 
al-Democratic Party to its foundations 
Premier Takeo Miki. who had taken 
ovei Tanaka s pt>sl as a kind of jx>litical 
'Mi Clean.' seized on the scandal as a 
means to revive sagging I D P fortunes 
But he pursued the investigation with 
such vigor that his campaign backfired 
party bosses ended up unseating Miki 
and installing in his place Takco luku- 
da 72 a durable infightei who has 
served in five postwai ( abinets 

' Rokkndo was just one scandal too 
many for Suzuki-san the John Dex; of 
Japan, who symlwlizes the bulk of the 
country s voteis The LDP. which has 
been comfortably in power for 21 years, 
suddenly saw its majority in the lower 
house of Pailiament shaved loan alatm- 
ing razor-thin four seals The Lockheed 
scandal proved to an increasingly cyn¬ 
ical Japanese public that the same laws 
do indeed apply alike to the pDwerlul 
and the ordinary Ihe election upset 
may piovc to be the same kind of tonic 
foi Japanese democracy “ 

Drunken Snake. Nevcilhelcss. Ma- 
sao Kunihiro. an economics professor 
and close adviser of former Premier 
Miki IS worried Says he “I m afraid 
1977 may turn out to be the Year of the 
Drunken Snake foi Japan The rising 
tide of protectionism in Europe and to 
a lesser extent in America, plus the lat¬ 
est oil pi ice incicase and the new 200- 
mile limit on the seas, will all affect us 
adversely Besides Fukuda is trying to 
do the impossible with the economy step 
on the gas while he slams on the brakes "a 
Last month Fukuda's Cabinet ap- ^ 
pioved a S140 billion budget for the 
forthcoming yeai But getting it through 
the Diet could prove difficult Obviously, 
a government that has just been rebuk^ 
at the polls will not be able to steanuoll 
legislation Fukuda may have to com- 
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The new Dual CS 721 

It represents everything Dual has learned 

about turntables. 


The Dual CS721 is the ultimate expression 
of the design and engineering principles 
that achieve the highest guality record 
reproduction. 

The fully automatic, stiaight-line, tubular 
tonearm is cenferedwithin a true, fourpoirit 
gimbal and maintains dynamic balance 
in all planes. In addition, the tonearm has 
an innovation not available on any ottier 
integrated tonearm; vortical tonearm 
^ control This parallels the tonearm to ttie 
u'f'ord without need for cartridge spacers, 

I hus, prefect veitical tracking is achieved 
and tonearm mass is kript at a minimum 
Still ancittier retmemcMil is located within 


ttie counterbalance: two separate anti¬ 
resonance filters, housed in the counter¬ 
balance, are tuned to absorb energy m the 
resonance-freguency ranges of the tone- 
arm/cartridge system and the chasis 
The drive system is of comparable 
pr(a:ision,The electronically-controlled 
motor is direct drive,so It does not require 
any speed reduction system Dual's unique 
coil design produces a gapless rotating 
magnetic field,eliminating the successive 
magnetic pulses typical of all other motor 
designs,The result: the smoothest,quietest 
motor (»ver made 

Otlier features of the Dual CS 721 include. 


illuminated strobe, 10- °o variable pitch 
control, dynamically-balanced platter, 
cueing damped in both directions, fully 
automatic start and slop, plus continuous 
repeat. 

Although the CS 721 is Dual's most 
expensive model, it is hardly the most 
expensive turntable available today When | 
you make comparisons, as we believe yorj 
should,you may well consider the CS 721 
considerably underpriced,You'll find the 
same thing true of the even less expensive 
CS 704, which IS also direct-drive and 
features the same tonearm, but has semi¬ 
automatic start and stopi. 
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When the telephone rang, she snatched it up and 
there was his voice, as clear as if he was in the 
room Why should she care that it might be com¬ 
ing SIX thousand miles through a single copper 
thread encased in a cable on the sea bed’ Or that 
it might be being bounced off a thin layer of ionised 
atmosphere Or even that it might have travelled 
to a satellite hovering 22,300 miles above the 
earth’s surface and back, in a split second Cable & 
Wireless takes care of all that All she knows is that 
he’s alive and well and loves her 





This Cable & Wireless earth station 
in Bahrain is just one of the thirteen 
throughout the world in wnich 
Cable&Wireless are involved They 
have built eleven, of which they 
operateeight and yet another two 
are projected Together, Cable & 
Wireless earth stations provide 
global satellite coverage for all 
types of service, including inter¬ 
national television where required 


^CABLE& 


Keeps you in touch with the world. 
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promise with his left-wing opposition by 
increasing welfare spending Yet anoth¬ 
er critical hurdle faces Fukuda and the 
LDP in July, when elections will be 
held fur the Diet's upper house A land¬ 
slide loss would certainly force the Pie- 
mier to resign 

Abut* of Office. Major scandals 
niffled feathers in two other Asian na¬ 
tions in 1976 Aware of the mounting 
^ tiiicism of corruption in his govern¬ 
ment Piesident Suharto of Indonesia 
publicly denounced kommei \iali\aii /«- 
hatan (abuseofofficcland issued a direc¬ 
tive against the extension of special busi¬ 
ness privileges to his friends and 
iclatives Bui thiscamconlyafter.Siihai- 
10 was foiced by public outrage to fiie his 
old comiade-in-ainis General Ibnu Su- 
towo w ho as boss of the state-ow ned oil 
company Pertamina had run up debts 
and k’sses of pei haps $10 billion 

The other Asian-spawned scandal 
was uncovered in of all places Wash¬ 
ington DC fongsuti Park, a Seoul 
businessman was found to have made 
extravagant payoffs to U S legislators 
in an effort to win congressional fiicnds 
lor South Koica His campaign may 
have just the opposite effect President 
Caitei has alieady pledged to withdiaw 
the 40 000 LI S tioops still stationed in 
South Korea By focusing attention on 
politnal corruption the ‘Koreagate 
scandal will hardly encourage any U S 
opposition to C'ai ter s policy 

Fven so, nothing short of an all-out 
assault from "le North seems capable 
of shaking President Park Chung llee s 
16-yeai-old dictatorship Last yeai 
South Kotea staged the most dazzling 
economic lecoveiy in all Asia its gross 
national product surged ahead 15'^^ 
'And as long as North Korea remains 
hostile,' says a South Koiean official, 
' there is going to be no change at all in 
South Korea's basic stance" Reports 
IiMi Correspondent S Chang "Polit¬ 
ically, that means the same old repres¬ 
sion Dissent is almost completely sti¬ 
ffed As President Park said, 'National 
survival precedes everything else—Im- 
cluding] democracy or freedom'' 

Under the continued state of emer¬ 
gency imposed by Prime Minister In¬ 
dira Gandhi in 1975, India also scoied 
diamatic economic gains Industiial 
production shot up by I Kc. foreign ex¬ 
change reserves almost tnpled, to a rec¬ 
ord $3 biUitm, and gram stores topped 



WHEAT HARVEST IN INDIA 


18 million tons At the Mine time whole¬ 
sale prices dropped by a icinai kabic 2'. 
Howevci they arc onee again cieeping 
up, illustrating whal Indian rcononnsi 
B M Bhatia calls the problem of plen 
ty Unused foieign exchange earnings 
and untapped (ixid supplies have led to 
a 14 '1 increase in money supiils Small 
wondci then that f’lime Minisier (lan- 
dhi with hci uncannv timini> decided 
that next month would be propitious lot 
spiinging an election on a icIaiiveK 
prosperous India 

But even those skilled at timing are 
occasionally surprised as Indiia has 
learned during past weeks Reports 
Timi's K K Shaima liom New lielhi 
'The resignation ol '\giicultuic Minis¬ 
ter Jagiivan Ram 11 imi Feb 14| and 
his formation ol a new rival faction have 
given Mrs (landhi c)uiie a lolt Mam¬ 
moth opposition rallies have been bet¬ 
ter attended than tlurse sponsored by hei 
Congress Party There are sig,ns that for 
the first time opposition gioiips will 
merge to avoid thicc-way election con¬ 
tests In past elections the Congress 
Party has never picked up moie than 
46'’r of the vote 1 he opposition s sole 
objective this time is to get Mrs Cian 
dhi out and preclude the possibility that 
her son Sanjay will succeed her 

In neighboring Pakistan which in 
1976 resumed diplomatic relations with 
India for (he first time since the 1973 



KOREAN TIRES HEADED FOR JAPAN 

A dazzling economic lecoveiy 


war not even Piimc Minister /ullikar 
All Bhutto s closest asscK'iates su'med to 
know ii I lie beginning of ihe veai ex- 
.ictlv a hen he would call elections Bhui 
tos term was due to expire next Aug 
14 Then last month ihe Piiine Minis 
tci suddenly aiinimnccd that geneial 
elections hu the National Assembly 
would be held on Maich 7 tollowed by 
elections toi luovnicial legislative as 
semblies on Maich 10 Ihe consensus 
was that the Prime Ministei could not 
have picked a Isctici inoincni to demol¬ 
ish his weak and aging opixinciiis 

Indonesians aic due to go to the polls 
on May 2 It will beinily the second gen 
eial election since (icneial Suhaito Ik- 
..ame Picsidcnl alinc'si nine ycais ago 
No surprises aie expected though op 
(xisiiion to his regime appealed last siim- 
mei in the foitn of a halfhaiched and 
uaickly siiiipicssed cOup attempt When 
the new (onsiiltativc kxcembly cem 
venes next yeai the vcai-old Pres 
idem IS cxjxjcted lo make liimsell avail 
able lot a Ibiicl uini But politic > is not 
the piivilegc ol eveivone in Indonesia 
-\s Adniiial Sudonu' duel of intci rial se 
curitv, vvained l( voii don i Ix'long lo 
oneoflhc thiec officially sanctioned pai 
ties don t engage in politual acliviitcs 
Buddhist Monk I hailand cnduicd 
gieatei political luihulciuc last ve.u 
than anv oihci countrv in Asm Dm mg 
the Dragon Veai it' K mdlu'ii pcoiilc 
Ol most ol them suivived foui go'- 
cinments and one inilitaiv ci<up 1 iisi 
Piinie Minisiei Kukiit I’lanioi [icisuad 
ed King Bhum.|vil AduKadei iiulisvavc 
the National Asstniblv nghilv aigumi 
that ihclc wcie UX 1 many p.iilics m it loi 
him to govern But Kukiit lost die sub 
sequent election jnd w.is succeeded bv 
his eldci brothel Sent who stumbled 
thri'ugh an ineffcctcul live months or 
government He resigned when it be 
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WORKER SHEARING WOOL <N AUSTRALIA 

Lonely Westernen of the East 

came known that exiled foimci Piimc 
Minister lhanom Kittikachorn had 
slipped back into T hailand as a Buddhist 
monk Seni managed to form a new gov¬ 
ernment, only to be deposed in a bliHxly 
militaty takeover that ended in death fot 
W students and two txilicemcn 

Wheihci the new, miiitaiy-backcd 
Thai government will survive the Ycai 
of the Snake is questionable ‘1 believe 
many people were happy with the Oct 
6 coup, declaics foimei Education 
Minister Dabchai Akkaraj But the 
new Prune Minister Thanin Kraivi- 
chicn hasn't solved any problems 
Kraivichien promised to suppiess Com¬ 
munism eliminate corruption among 
government officials and boost foreign 
investment None of the thicc projects 
IS anywhere near completion 

Gunboat Attacks. Thailand s big¬ 
gest pioblcm -a growing Communist 
insurgency was worsened by its lutch 
to the light Thai rebels then ranks 
swelled by disillusioned students, have 
established pockets of Communist resis¬ 
tance in the noitheast along the Me¬ 
kong Rivei and in the south, around 
the Malaysian border Thai military 
commanders cUiim to have the rebels 
"surrounded ' Timf Coi respondent 
William MeWhirter, who accompanied 


Thai forces in pursuit of the rebels found 
otheiwise ‘Por all the government s ef¬ 
forts, insutgency has become a fact ot 
life in Thailand," he reports ‘ I isher- 
meii on the Mekong come undei sui 
prise machine-gun attacks from Laotian 
gunboats Farmers along the Cambodi¬ 
an border must now worry about night 
slaughters earned out by marauding 
Khmei soldiers ITiml, Feb 14* How¬ 
ever, such attacks say as much about 
the nervousness of neighboring C ommu¬ 
nist states in controlling their own pop 
uiations as they do about the ability of 
Thailand to defend its leal estate " 

In Malaysia, there is giowing evi¬ 
dence that the C'ommunists are leaving 
their jungle hideouts to conduct urban 
gueirilla warfare Last year several ter¬ 
rorist incidents took place in the heart 
ol Kuala Lumpur In Last Timor on 
the other hand an insurgency was 
snuffed out last year when the fre^ Por¬ 
tuguese colony was invaded and an¬ 
nexed by Indonesia And in Mindanao, 
wheiea civil war has raged between I ib- 
yan-supplied Moslem rebels and the 
Philippine army fighting was halted at 
least temporarily in a cease-fire ar¬ 
ranged by First Lady Inielda Marcos 
President Ferdinand Marcos has ptom- 
ised regional autonomy to the Moslem 
Moros and last week he announced a 
plebiscite to be held Feb 21 to deter¬ 
mine which of 13 southern Philippine 
piovinces might be affected The way is 
now deal for I ibyan President Muam- 
mar Gaddafi's scheduled visit to Manila 
in April to sign a formal peace tieaty 
Business Blues. Tiny Singapore, 
which had been performing remarkably 
well in dulling the impact of recession 
under the shrewd political and econom¬ 
ic management of Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan T aw was singing the business 
blues in 1976 The reason a 7'-c plateau 
in economic growth Reports TiMF's 
Jackie Sam ' In shipbuilding, for exam¬ 
ple, a worldwide slump has finally 
caught up with the republican city-state 
At the same time, textile and garment 
production have probably peaked and 
a new \4''i import duty tmposed last 
yeai on electronic goods is beginning to 
hurt As a result, Singapore has became 
more interested in regional trade " 

So have many of its partners m the 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) Talk about new possibilities for 
regional economic cooperation domi¬ 
nated the histone first meeting of asean 
heads of state oh the idVMic island of 
Ball a year ago The occasion marked 
the Arst time since the association was 
founded m 1967 that all Ave chief ex¬ 
ecutives were present for discussions 
—an encouraging, possibly far-rcaching 
sign of Southeast Asian unity 

While Southeast Asian countries are 
huddling together. Australia and New 
Zealand feel increasingly lonely La¬ 
ments a just-released repon commis¬ 
sioned by New Zealand Prime Minister 
Robert Muldoon “Our si/e and isola¬ 
tion. oui dependence and vulnerability, 
and the fact that we are part of the West¬ 
ern affluent minority, all make us ex¬ 
pendable as far as the power centers of 
the world are concerned ” In Canberra. 
Australian Prime Minister Malcolm 
rraser has come under intense pressure 
to stimulate consumer spending and le- 
store business confidence by cutting 
taxes When Parliament adjourned at 
Christmas Ftascr ordered his ministers 
to take two weeks’ rest then look off to 
tend sheep on his farm at Nareen in 
western Victoria But Fraser’s govern¬ 
ment needs more than a little recuper¬ 
ation Reports Timi Correspondent 
John Dunn 'With Parliament resuming 
again F raser needs a refieshed and re¬ 
vitalized team Aftei a strong start his 
government tottered toward the end of 
Its hrst year in office, suffering fiom a 
devastating popularity drop 1 rasei had 
given every indication of standing firm 
on inflation, still running at a rale of 
13 9G But that camp<iign will hardly 
be aided by h IS sudden and to many be¬ 
wildering 17 S'’i devaluation of the Aus¬ 
tralian dollar (since ieduced by reval¬ 
uation to just over 12't) which drives 
up the price of imported goods Newly 
lelcased unemployment Agures show 
5 S'"-! of the Australian work force (353 - 
800 people) idle —a record since the 
Great Depression 

Perhaps more than any other peo¬ 
ple Asians are expecting U S President 
Jimmy Carter to determine what is in 
store for them during the ’Veai of the 
Snake The big question in Asia, cabled 
Time Hong Kong Bureau Chief Roy 
Rowan “is how quickly the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration will formally 'ccognt/e 
China Rightly or wrongly. Taiwan feels 
that the pressure is off The sparks fly¬ 
ing in Peking, plus a new go-slow at¬ 
titude that the Taiwanese sense in 
Washington have been hailed with 
glee ’ Perhaps the only bad news on the 
crowded island was the birth rale, which 
shot up from 1 to 2 Alt during the 
outgoing Dragon Year Traditionally, 
Dragon babies are highly prized for the 
power they are expected to inhcnt By 
contrast, babies born during the Year 
of the Snake are supposedly di»tined to 
become dark and cunning characters In 
odibr words, this year is one of much 
less certain prospects than the last 
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To take soundings of the Asian and Pacific economy foi 1976, TIME coi- 
respondents interviewed politicians, economists, bankets and academics 
throughout the region Excerpts from their interviews 


JAPAN 

Hiroshi Kato, 50, economics profes¬ 
sor, Keio Untveisity, adviser to Premier 
Takeo Fukuda The global U S trade 
balance has been deteriorating badly 
and may reach $10 billion this year—a 
gieater part of it than in recent years 
with Japan By correcting this, Japan 
could play an important role in leading 
the world out of its long recession We 
must also take steps to increase econom¬ 
ic aid, particulaily to those regional 
economies suffering from the latest rise 
in oil prices However moderate it may 
be, the oil-piice increase will slow down 
Asia’s economic recovery in 1977 

Woild trade this year is expected to 
inciease by approximately W-j While 
Japan's expoits aie expected to go up 
about IS'^r imports should increase ap¬ 
preciably establishing a better overseas 
trading equilibrium At the same time, 
met eased pnxluctivity, avid cost control 
and glowing competitiveness in most 
businesses will tesult in a stronger ven 
thus tending to piomote imports and 
curb exports 

Coitxiratc ^icrfotinance will pioba- 
bly not imptovt radically mainly be¬ 
cause private companies continue to 
shoulder the surplus-laboi problem 
themselves Today Japan s unemploy¬ 
ment is still only 2‘ '<, unlike the 1929 De¬ 
pression when the number of working¬ 
men out of jobs peaked at almost l'’i 
Anothei potential source of trouble is 
the uncertain political climate If Pre¬ 
mier Fukuda can keep his expected loss 
of a majority in the upper house to four 
seats. I believe that he can continue to 
nin the government If so. he can pursue 
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aggressive policies to step up the pace of 
recovery However, if the opposition 
gains more than four seats, Japan's econ¬ 
omy could be in deep trouble 

Kiichi Miyaiawa, 57. formet For¬ 
eign Ministet Woild leaders officially 
affirm the free-trade principle but in 
private conversations they all express 
misgivings The positions of Japan and 
West Germany are classic examples in 
free trading, these two countiies would 
be fai out in front of everyone else The 
Get mans, especially are being re¬ 
strained in their pursuit of markets for 
fear of finding themselves odd man out 
in the Common Nfai ket But Japan also 
has problems with Europe In shipbuild¬ 
ing and autos specifically, we must woik 
out solutions before strict new rules 
against the excessive import of Japanese 
products ate imposed on us 

As for the foreign environment in 
Asia, there is Japan's pending treaty of 
amity with China plus all the talk of 
the U S withdrawing its land forces 
from South Korea I am not sure that 
China's political sitiuition will provide 
sufficient leeway for its government to 
come to terms with Japan The Chinese 
cannot affuid to make concessions yet 
they must meet us halfway for an agree¬ 
ment to be concluded As for the U S 
troops in Korea, the important thing is 
not to disturb the balance of power in 
this part of the world The Chinese 
would probably concur with that In 
general 1 predict a calm attitude on the 
part of the Chinese toward their South¬ 
east Asian neighbors Another encour¬ 
aging development is that Viet Nam has 
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already indicated that it wants to de¬ 
velop economic relations with Japan 

On the domestic front, 1 am much 
more optimistic about the Liberal Dem¬ 
ocrats' position than most of my col¬ 
leagues We did suffer a big setback in 
last year's election But the electorate be¬ 
lieves that we have learned our lesson 
In the next general election, which 
should come in about 18 months, I think 
we will regain oui majority 

Nobuy a Hagura, 58. vice pi esideni, 
Dai-khi kangyo Bank Last year the 
world economy uxjk off with consider¬ 
able promise but bogged down in the 
second half This yeai I believe pros¬ 
pects are brighter for a permanent le- 
covery The U S, West Cici many and 
Japan are already nudging their econ¬ 
omies The Carter Administration is 
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EDITOR JOHN C KUAN 

plunning tax cuts tu stimulate consumer 
demand Japan will mainlv rely on fis¬ 
cal and monetaty measures notably an 
increase in public spending Tax cuts are 
not so effective heie because of the peo¬ 
ple's penchant for saving— 20‘'r of dis¬ 
posable income goes into the bank 

W hile prices in Japan may contin¬ 
ue to edge upward, there seems little 
dangei of inffation exceeding 10' i Gov- 
eininent outlays and the gradual im¬ 
provement of consumer demand will 
sustain mixicrate inci eases in pnxluc- 
tion and capital spending I he overall 
tempo of tiadc throughout Asia will also 
heighten Peking s new leadeis seem to 
have opted for greater foieign tiade 1 
do not foresee a further aggravation of 
lapan's trade tioubles with the U S and 
the Common Maikei So long as a de¬ 
mand exists, there is no leason why 
Japan cannot hll it W arc the only na¬ 
tion with the surplus capacity to deliver 
promptly at competitive puces 

Konetuke Matewshita, 82 foun¬ 
der^ Matsushita IJectm Industnal Co 
After V-J day, the U S pampered Ja¬ 
pan, first with a benevolent occupation, 
then with a benevolent trade policy 
Now we must become an equal partner 
with the U S , going fitly-fifty sharing 
both trade and aid burdens By the same 
token we should also do mote to help 
stimulate the world economy Obvious¬ 
ly, out businessmen will have to invest 
more in the countries of Skrutheast Asia 
and help them economically 

The dictates of our economy have 
made it hard for Premier Fukuda to lake 
steps to reflate the economy We have 
no choice but to import raw matcnals 
and add value to them tor export- -and 
for survival Wc must never keep quiet 
about this but repeat it as loudly and 
as often as possible 

SOUTH KOREA 

Lee Young Ho, 42 p’ofexwi oj in- 
U’tnaiional relations f'wha Woman » 
L'niveisirs An immediaU pullout of 
American tnxips from South Korea 
would he impractical and immoral ft 
would make a mtKkery out of U S de¬ 
fense commitments, as well as encour¬ 


age Noith Korean adventurism Both 
China and Japan want the U S pies- 
cnce continued since its removal would 
cause Soviet influence in the northwest 
Pacific to increase But 1 believe U S nu¬ 
clear warheads might be removed in the 
near future The next step would be to 
transfer many of the 40 000 American 
troops to a location south of Seoul That 
way U S strength could be reduced 
gradually and in close consultation with 
out government and that of Japan 

Kim Ip Sam, 54 economist and ex¬ 
ecutive vue president hedeiation of Ko¬ 
rean Industries Our economy is already 
taking off This past year was good to 
us for the first time we became self-suf¬ 
ficient in rice, a factor of tremendous 
psychological impact Our G N P also 
rose 15'^ the greatest increase since the 
197? oil cnsis Another lO^r incieasc is 
projected for 1977. and wc might even 
do better than that 

Our original 1976 export target was 
S6 5 billion by the time the year ended 
It had exceeded $8 billion Incredible as 
11 may seem we might even make the 
1981 target of $10 billion this year Our 
imports in 1977 could also exceed $10 
billion This is proof that our technol¬ 
ogy and management have become com¬ 
petitive with those of the most devel¬ 
oped countries in the world 

As the high pace of our economu 
growth continues we have come to per¬ 
ceive what might be called a ravine run¬ 
ning parallel to the new development, 
not only are the well-off becoming more 
so. the ptxjr are also becoming poorer 
Wc must start giving more opportunities 
for higher education to our youth Only 
80'’< of South Korean primary school 
graduates goon to junior high 

As for the world economy, the Car¬ 
ter Administration seems eager to stim¬ 
ulate U S business This should touch 
off a chain reaction elsewhere We can 
cooperate in this effort, since we import 
more than we export But the nagging 
question is still the price of oil So far 
we have been able to absorb the 1973 
shock We could probably swallow an¬ 
other price increase, though we abhor 
the prospect 
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TAIWAN 

John C. Kuan, 36 editor Issues and 
Studies, a monthly tournal devoted to 
mainland China affairs President Car¬ 
ter emphasizes America's relationship 
with friends and allies an attitude that ^ 
bodes well for us Also wc are pleased 
that the C arter-Br/e/inski view ol the 
world seems to attach less importance 
to the Washington-Peking-Moscow tri¬ 
angular relationship as an instrument of 
power politics 

If we can upgrade our economy fiom 
labor-intensive to one based on higher 
technical skills wc will go a long way to¬ 
ward making ourselves more sell-sufli- 
cient The government's fen Big Pioj- 
ects lincluding a north-south highway, 
d new deepwater port in laichung. lail- 
way electrification and the development 
of nuclear ptwerl are themselves giant 
steps toward economic survival 

At this moment turbulence on the 
mainland is providing added time to bol¬ 
ster our independent position and to 
strengthen our ties to the L> S Similar¬ 
ly, Red China's instability would seem 
a convincing reason tor the U S to re-ex¬ 
amine 'ts policy toward Peking How 
can the U S formulate an intelligent 
China policy il it is unable to make ac¬ 
curate forecasts ’ f or years our experts 
have been stressing the strains and splits 
in Peking's leadership But the woi Id did 
not pay much attention Now wc have 
been proved right 
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Shirley W.Y. Kuo, 47 vice < half - 
man Taiwan's Economic Planning 
Counal The situation foi 1977 lixiks 
quite bright to me The Cat ter Admin¬ 
istration can be expected to stimulate 
business activity and employment Ja¬ 
pan IS also taking mitutivcs and a 6' < 
giowlh rate is exfiected there Germa¬ 
ny s giowth late may not be as high 
but the oiitivxik is gcxxl Gui economic 
foitunes seem to be tied to those three 
countiies as well as to the volume of 
woi Id trade 

One pioblem that needs attention 
this year is raiwan's tiade dehtil with 
Japan $1 3 billion in 1976 Some def¬ 
icit IS inevitable since Japan is the main 
supplier ol pal tsand equipment requited 
by our industiy But the siz-e of the def¬ 
icit IS woi I isomc 

One of oui assets is abundant food 
We had a record 2 7 million-ton rice har¬ 
vest in 1976 Unemployment has never 
been a problem either, mainly because 
of the development of light industnes 
especially textiles, electronics and fcxHl 
processing But the economv is now at 
a turning point I he labor supply is no 
longer sir plentiful The economy will 
have to switch from labor-intensive in- 
dusti les to thi»se requiring more capital 
and higher technology 

HONGKONG 

Q.W. Lee, 58. vice chan man and 
general manage!. Hung Seng Bank As- 


smun^ there are no unexpected set¬ 
backs In the wot Id economy. 1 am quite 
optunisuc about business prospects for 
Hong Kong A normal growth year of 
about IS what 1 would expect We 
now have a very low inflation rate, prob¬ 
ably less than 5%, in spite of a 7‘’r ap¬ 
preciation in the value of the Hong Kong 
dollar It IS the high integrity of the Hong 
Kong dollar that attracts money to the 
crown colony 

Hong Kong is gradually reducing its 
reliance on textiles which now account 
for only about half of our total industry 
Less developed regions of Asia, Taiwan 
and South Kotea in particular are tn- 
> creasing textile pioduction. while wc 
I shift to more sophisticated industries, 
such as cameras and electronics Over¬ 
all, Hong Kongs cxixirts rose 43''; I to 
US $6 53 billion] in 1976 Booming ex¬ 
ports plus construction of a new sub¬ 
way now entering its most intensive pe¬ 
riod when It should employ about 6 000 
people, have cieatcd an active liKal la¬ 
bor market 

C.M. Li, 65 vue (hanctllo!, Chinew 
Vniveisiti You cannot predict the fu¬ 
ture of Hong Kong without kxiKing at 
China Considering that both Mao and 
Chou died in one year the transition 
has been sniixithci than expected T an¬ 
ticipate more stability than upheaval in 
1977 It will not be as it was ten years 
ago, when the Red I maids were run¬ 
ning wild in Kwangtung and even try¬ 
ing to make Hong Kong ungiwcinable 
On the other hand, if a new fx>wci snug¬ 
gle develops on the mainland, then 
Hong Kong is bound to become jittery 
Very fortunately we have one of the 
highest pel capita incomes in Asia 
— U S $2 000 last year Wc arc also foi - 
lunate that C'hina has purposely held 
down the pine of fixxi, 80'^; of which 
m Hong Kong comes fiom the main¬ 
land Thanks to Peking our inflation is 
undei 5‘r I do not believe Hong Kong s 
relationship with Peking has ever been 
better than it is right now That detei- 
mines the confidence factor of this place 
Of course, Hong Kong is also close¬ 
ly connected to Scniihcasi Asia 1 detect 
an emerging phenomenon martial law 
that IS, surprisingly supported as ma¬ 


jority rule I am not trying to condone 
martial law, but in a strange way it lep- 
resents a form ol Asian demociacy at 
least in terms of establishing scvial ol¬ 
der and getting things done Vet even 
with strict one-party rule these martial 
law governments seem to cate about 
public sentiment At least they keep on 
testing that sentiment with vi-callcd 
elections 

PHILIPPINES 

Sixto K. Roxas, 50 pfeadent. Ban- 
corn Development Coip The tapcri ng off 
of the lecovery in 1976 has adversely af¬ 
fected the trade performance ol the less 
developed countries I expect the lecov- 
eiy to resume especially since the oil- 
price increase seems to have slabili/ed 
at about 8'« The Arab countiies have 
also piomised to help those developing 
nations hit haidcst by rising energy 
costs But since they will do this through 
international financial oigani/aiions 
like the World Bank there is the per¬ 
sistent fear of viverbon owing The ques¬ 
tion IS Will the World Bank have suf¬ 
ficient capital to covei all the deficits 
incur led by increased oil prices' 

III the Philippines oui foreign bot- 
rowing now totals $5 5 billion, a figure 
that b^is watching, though it appears 
to be under conliol Last year we wjre 
able to reduce our overall foreign trade 
deficit from SI billion to S900 million 
However, our deficit will piobablv in¬ 
crease again this year One soft spot 
comes from the drop in so-called invis¬ 
ible receipts from tour ism which slowed 
down in 1976 But we lixrk foi some 
bright spots m 1977 The exixnt mar¬ 
ket for coconut and wixxl products cop 
per concentrates and Ixinanas is impi o\ - 
ing The government also expec is to use 
Its fiscal tixils to perk up the domestic 
economy This years national budget 
will have a deficit of abc>ul $480 mil¬ 
lion About $137 million will be financed 
by additional foieign txx rowing T he re 
maindcr will come from domestic sourc 
cs including new income and sales 
taxes 

Cecilia Sanchez, 18 piesident h- 
veiage Intetnational <(oniultant\> 1m 
We never expected 1976 to bt a very 
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good year because the world economy 
was just beginning to pick up Howev¬ 
er, the influx of new investments into 
the Philippines was better than we 
expected 

You might have expected that the 
expiration of the Lauiel-Langley Trade 
Agreement in 1974 would have put a 
damper on expanding American invest¬ 
ment in the Philippines Surprisingly, 
the U S look the lead in new ventuies 
started in 1976 Of the $90 million in 
new investments about one-third came 
from the US. more than from Japan, 
which has become the Philippines larg¬ 
est trading paitner For continuing 
growth, the main seclois to watch are 
textiles and garments, food, chemicals, 
electronic equipment and handicraAs 
In agriculture pineapples civonut 
products and bananas show the bright¬ 
est prospects 

THAILAND 

Phisit Pokkasem, 4! planning di¬ 
rector National Economic and ^tal 
Development Boatd Our primary 
strength is rural agricultural production 
As the only net-food-surplus country in 
Asia (excluding tiny Nepal), we arc 
piesently exporting 9 million tons of 
grain per year For us, fivxl is mote im¬ 
portant than oil Our present objective 
IS to maintain an export surplus But to 
do this we must pay stricter attention 
to population control We have 43 mil¬ 
lion people and. despite a recent slow¬ 
down, one of the fastest-growing tiop- 
ulations in the world The average T hai 
family has 6 5 children 

Fortunately the impact of rising fuel 
costs has been partially offset by the ris¬ 
ing price of our exports Our economic 
recovery has been slow but steady with 
gross domestic product rising 5 5'i in 
1975 and 6 5‘'t in 1976 It should go a 
shade higher still in 1977 

Of course, our industrial recoveiy 
depends greatly on Japan the U and 
Lurope But our industrial potential is 
tremendoiK Industries that process our 
agricultural products must be encour¬ 
aged It IS important that Thailand not 


end up with what I call “beauty salon de¬ 
velopment." the kind of industnaltration 
that has nothing to do with the coun¬ 
try’s basic economy 

Sonoh Unakul, 45. governor. Bank 
of Thailand Our biggest problem is le- 
stonng the confidence of both kxial and 
overseas investors To achieve this, the 
new government is trying to reduce busi¬ 
ness red tape and eliminate bottlenecks 
It IS also enacting new laws that will pro¬ 
mote rathei than stifle the inward flow 
of capital 

Thailand has suffered the same in¬ 
flationary pressure as the rest of the 
world, though we have cut out inflation 
late fiom 25‘'1 to 5'V during the past 
three years On the othei hand, unem¬ 
ployment. now totaling I 000,000 peo¬ 
ple including seasonal fluctuations, rep- 
lesents a new problem particularly in 
uiban industrial areas Oespite these 
conflicting indicators, only 7'’; of the 
firms surveyed by the Bank of Thailand 
anticipate worsening busincvs condi¬ 
tions in 1977 Some 50'f expect im¬ 
provement, which IS reflected i.i then 
plans for plant expansion and other new 
capital outlays 

MALAYSIA 

Tan Sri Ghazaii, 55 Mnustet oj 
Home .i/fam I think the whole woild 
can look foi ward to thisyearwith guard¬ 
ed optimism But the year is like a snake 
If you pnxl It too much it may become 
dangerous particularly at certain flash 
points such as the Middle East Korea 
and Stiutheast Asia As the Minislci le- 
sponsiblc foi Malaysia's secuiity, I am 
very much concerned with international 
terrorism, especially as it affects c»ur 
country s economic stability This will 
be a very active year foi us in terms of ac¬ 
tion against C oinmunist gueri illas 

There should be a greater effoit 
made to explain the ASI an concept to 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia The 
AStAN nations must stick togcthei 1 
would also lixik forward to moie bilat¬ 
eral collaboration Malaysm and Singa¬ 
pore Thailand and Indonesia ate al¬ 


ready cooperating with each other 
China, which traditionally has great in¬ 
fluence in this atca, would also prefer a 
stable Southeast Asia I he Soviets, on 
the othci hand may assist dissident 
sjilinter groups and s*ii up liouble ^ / 

4 

Tan Sri Ismail, SH. goveiiiot Ceii- ' ' 
tial Bank of Malaysia 1 am quite op¬ 
timistic about the world economy in 
1977 The lessons of boom followed by 
recession and inflation aie still ftesh in 
out minds Malaysia s exports increased 
sharply fiom $3 7 billion in 1975 to $4 8 
billion in 197ii Piivatc investment 
lagged however I look foi that to pick 
up considerably this year Real gicvwth 
in terms of Ci N P (8'( in 1976) should 
remain about the skIiiic in 1977 hut with 
moie of the imjictus coming fiom do¬ 
mestic sales than from exports domes¬ 
tic pi ice levels should be stable 

Within Asia, Japan has become the 
majoi invesloi. supplying capital and 
equipment for development But this has 
lesulted in a scvcie trade dcticit loi Ma¬ 
laysia with Japan Last year though we 
had an overall foicigii tiadc surplus of 
$720 million Since Malaysia is an oil- 
expoiting nation any increase in that 
world price improves out balance of pay¬ 
ments We aie one of the few develop¬ 
ing countries that has not been ac'veise- 
ly affected by the fuel crisis 
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INDONISIA'S MUIJOMISENO 


ECONOMIST DONALD WHITEHEAD 


MALAYSIA'S TAN SRI ISMAIL 


TRADER-INVESTOR ALINOOR lUOD 


SINGAPORE 

Chan H«ng Choe, 34 senwt In- 
tiiiet in pobuial sitence, L'nivcttii)i of 
Singapore I do nol see any diamatii. 
changes for ihc year ahead I ollowing 
his impressive electoral victoiv last l)e- 
► cember Prime Minister Lee kuan Yew 
has already indicated that he will give 
the new men in his Cabinet lH months 
to dcmonstiatc their mettle befoie em- 
bai king on any changes This shows an 
inclination for caution 

To see Singapoie’s leal pioblcms rc- 
quiies Icxikmg beyond 1977 and the 
team at woik now Iheie is the ques¬ 
tion ol where the next geneiation of 
ieadciship will come fiom Youngei 
men keep coming up and getting 
dropped which cieatcs a sense of in- 
secuiitv In this ciniionment how can 
young men move feailessly and Iwldh 
in new direction*' 

In legional jhiIuics, aslan is gath- 
eiing momentum Some people say, 
1 cwk, they can t even agree on mutual 
trade But it is the little things that 
count Many new groups like the ASrAN 
Chamber of Commerce aie emerging 
and never before have the aSI an heads 
of state been talking so much and on 
the same wave length 

Chia Slow Yoe, 31S \enioi leilniet 
ineionomus Uni\ei\iiy of Singapore As 
a result of changes in the international 
and regional environment Singapote 
has been expeiiencing a slowdown in 
economic growth and must continue to 
expect a lower growth rate than it had 
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in the late 60s and eaily ’70s Singa- 
poie IS going after high-technology in- 
dustiies but it is mainly the multina¬ 
tionals looking for cheap labor that 
come Oui laboi costs aic going up so 
we are no longer competitive with some 
of the othei Sesutheast Asian countries 

Singapore can look forward to a fair¬ 
ly stable year Oui growth latc will be 
about 7'< We probably should tiy to 
gcnciate investments within our own 
ASi AN region We must take more of a 
regional pci spective 

INDONESIA 

Rochmat Mul|omiseno, 5 7 foi trier 
hade Mtimlei iiiiientty Member of 
Paifiamerit for the Ihtaniu) Fariai Pei- 
satuan Pemhangunan Indonesia will 
have to move ahead cautiously pend¬ 
ing an upswing in world trade Trans¬ 
portation costs aic bound to go up be¬ 
cause of the oil-pricc increase Produc¬ 
tion costs will alvr jump Ihcsc two 
increases will adversely affect our ex¬ 
ports As for fuel we htvc nothing to 
fear We are the biggest oil-producing 
nation m Asia The higher the price of 
oil the bettei foi us 

The turbulence in China dixs not 
have any bearing on Indonesia, but we 
are definitely concerned with the insui- 
gency in Thailand As foi resuming dip¬ 
lomatic relations with China, we can 
wait and sec It is up to them, but there 
is no haste 

On the domestic front, it is imper¬ 
ative for us to build up a stixkpile of 
rice particularly in view of the long 
drought last year Oui tice production 
is still not sufTicient But we will not have 
a icKxl shortage this year There have 
been increasing efforts, mainly through 
tiansmigration. to open new land for ag¬ 
riculture and this program is beginning 
toshow lesults Besides belter seeds and 
impr’ved feitili/ers aie now available 
But we should enarurage our people to 
eat other staples besides tice 

We still need assistance from the in- 
dustiialized nations to develop the vast 
areas of Kalimantan. .Sumatra and Su¬ 
lawesi Anothet need is to bring elec¬ 
tricity into the rural areas Small indus¬ 
tries are needed to create jobs, but they 
cannot be started without electricity 


AH Noor Luddin, 56 managing di- 
reitor. P I Masavu (a Hading, transpor- 
tatiori and inveMrnent < ornpan v) I am op¬ 
timistic about trade, particularly if there 
IS an economic upswing m the U S and 
Japan The oil-price hike piodiiced no 
shock Indonesia, for instance, raised the 
pria’ of Its finest Minas crude by only 
5 8'( Iv an announced oPl< average of 
lO'M Businessmen appieciated that Ja¬ 
pan IS now expected to star t buying more 
of our oil The prices of our tin nickel 
and copper ate expected to be adjusted 
upward in line with the oil inciease 

One problem is that both domestic 
and foreign investors feel insecure They 
aie also discouraged by our goveinment 
policy of requiring the eventual trans¬ 
fer of capital to pnhurni (sons of the soil) 
Indonesians This makes capital expen¬ 
sive to obtain, especially when as yet 
there is no slock exchange ojierating in 
Indonesia Lven if the exchange opens 
by midyear, people are concerned about 
who will determine the initial pi ice of 
the stocks 

Unemployment is still a touchy mat¬ 
ter Several big new investments have 
been made, but they do not provide ad¬ 
equate employment op(x>rtunities It is 
high time for the government to encoui - 
age job-crenting industries that will ab¬ 
sorb some of our abundant manpowci 
The cost of cicating each new job in 
the industries cuiiently investing in In¬ 
donesia IS between S20,000 and S 50,000 
We ncxd smailer-scale industries in 
which the investment is perhaps only 
$2 000 per new job 

AUSTRAUA 

John Leord, 42 managing diretior, 
iustrahan Sational Industrie! Ltd Our 
present economic malaise can perhaps 
be summarized in (wo vital statistics 
In the two years before the end of 1975 
the si/e of our economic cake deal gross 
domestic product) increased bv 4'i, 
while wages increased In 1976 

the situation improved only marginally 
real GDP increasing 2 5'< while 
wages went up I b' < L ittle wonder Aus- 
iialia IS suffering from chronic ‘conom 
1C indigestion, vJith many of its prob¬ 
lems self-inflicted 

The major challenge for 1977 is to 
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control inflation, particularly wage in¬ 
flation The govcinment ha& lost the ini¬ 
tiative on the wage front to the Arbi¬ 
tration C ommission and the trade 
unions The unions continue to press foi 
quatterlv incieases The Fiaset govern¬ 
ment must urgentl> giasp the initiative 
and develop a wage ptilicy that is cv)- 
ordmated with its constiuctisc mone- 
taiy budgetary and hscal pi ograms 

Donald Whitehead, 46 profewt 
oj €.•<onomu \ la Iiobe Univemn 
Thioughout 1976 the goveinment stuck 
to a ptilicv of economic lestraint while 
slottly winding down inflation from 1 1' i 
in 1975 to 1 1 9', fhus while the value 
and volume ol cxixjrts may have iii- 
cieascd the domestic Ccononiv stagnat¬ 
ed Then at the end of the yeai de¬ 
valuation of the Australian dollar 
caiKt led out the tiny progress made to¬ 
ward conti oiling inflation Simulta¬ 
neously It raised impoit puces and e\- 
panded money supply 

Dining 1977 the goveinment seems 
prepared to tiead the s*ime stony toad 
armed with a simplistic monetarist bi- 
ble It appears determined to limit the 
budget dehcit despite excess industiial 
capacity At the same time the golden 
opjrortunityof a tax deal with the unions 
to secure wage lestrainl has been res¬ 
olutely avoided, even though the present 
economic situation suggests that this 
could both check inflation and icvive 
business aciivily Pei haps late in 1977 a 
more extxinsionaiv government j-xilicy 
or a singe in mmeial development 
spurred by incteased 'inestments from 
overseas may help to ' 'ing aNnit a i'*- 
covery When it ikcuis the economy 
will be undei immense pressure and the 
ically difficult jxilicy decisions will have 
to he made at tliat time 

NEW ZEALAND 

Robert O. Muldoon, 56 I'liiiic 
Mmi'tici I tiy to keep I he economy lun 
nmg slightly below capacity because it 
IS easiei to stimulate than it is to de- 
piess This means 1 am constanilv tread- 
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tng an economic tightrope, trying not 
to knock business confidence, which 
would only lead to a slump in retail sales, 
production and employment 

I hope that President Carter will 
continue his predecessor's commitment 
to ANZUS [Australia- New Zealand-U S 
Defense Tteatyl and at the same time 
will press for more open trading in ag¬ 
ricultural products At the heart of New 
Zealand s problem is the fact that the 
value of farm products has diopped so 
fat compared with the value of indus- 
tnal pnxlucts that it threatens the whole 
stnic lure of our economy Indirectly, this 
situation IS linked to the oil crisis For 
thiee years nciw'. increased energy costs 
have far oiitstiipped fatm labor and 
law-matciial price increases 

I plan to push foi what I call a total 
economic lelationship wuh Japan The 
laixiiiese iiigently seek long-term access 
to out tishing grounds We will be hap¬ 
py to enter into a hshing agicement in 
return foi rcgulai access to the Japa¬ 
nese market fot our larm pioducts The 
agteement would, of course, go beyond 
fish and tai m pnxlucts 

We also have a problem with Aus- 
lialia which is moving to rectify its own 
economic difliciilties by icstiicting trade 
wuh New Zealand I envisage constant 
Ministei-to-Minister tiadc talks w'lth 

INDUSTRY MINISTER TONSE ANANTH PAI 
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Af»tralia throughout 1977 But Britain 
IS Still our No 1 trading partner And 
for that reason, its economic misfortunes 
are ours On the other hand, we lode 
for greatly expanded trade with the oil-^ 
rich Middle East We have high hopes '* 
of joint enterprises in Oman and Bah¬ 
rain Perhaps you will see New Zealand¬ 
ers operating a new Bahrain free port, 
the major entryway for a vast meat- 
eating area 

Sir Frank Holmes, 53, chairman. 
New Zealand Economic and Social Plan¬ 
ning Task Force I would take drastic 
measures to curb imports and divert pro¬ 
duction to exports 'The world continues 
to need piotein and fibers in a variety 
of forms We can produce food compet¬ 
itively, but we must be more flexible be¬ 
cause of import restrictions in the U S. 
Japan and Europe I believe we should 
also be much hrmei than we are in reg¬ 
ulating incomes and prices 

There is a cieai message in recent 
events The next time there is a boom 
we must save our foreign-exchange 
earnings In the past the business com¬ 
munity has thought all was well when 
there was a b<x>m in export prices Now 
the rules aie changing Import prices go 
up just as rapidly 

INDIA 

Tense Ananth Pai, 55. Minister oj 
Induut) The global economy seems to 
be headed for mote and moic confusion 
The developed countries arc planning 
lor inflation and this is bound to affect 
the developing countiics, already suffer¬ 
ing from high oil prices and heavy debts 
incurred in the past Eveiy country is 
trying to fend foi itself A new under¬ 
standing IS needed between the devel¬ 
oped and developing countries 

India, for e xample. has to tepay $650 
million annually to the Aid India Con¬ 
sortium [of Western countries and 
Japan] This represents 20''f of all our 
export eai nings F uel imports eai up an¬ 
other 30' i But India is economizing on 
the use of oil and searching for its own 
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sources In 1977 we will pump 16 mil' 
lion bbl from offshore fombay High 
We have also increased coal producticm, 
to about 106 million tons a year We 
^re placing added reliance on coal for 
»our energy requirements 

On the plus side, our own exports 
are increasing, not only raw materials 
but also sophisticated manufactured 
goods In 1977 we will export $540 mil¬ 
lion worth of our own home-engineered 
products We are also exporting man¬ 
ufacturing equipment, winning con¬ 
tracts away from developed countries 
Next to Russia and the U S, we now ex¬ 
port more trained manpower than any 
other country 

But we have the problem of keep¬ 
ing up oui own growth rate We ne^ 
fresh capital We must learn to use sur¬ 
plus capacity where it exists, and we 
must modernize our industry Agricul¬ 
tural giowth is still dependent on the 
monsoon, although we aie adding irri¬ 
gation Some prices, such as those foi 
‘ cotton and edible oil. went up in 1976 be¬ 
cause of shortages Howevei. the gov- 
einmcnt is confident that we are enter¬ 
ing an era of stable prices 

India s special problem is population 
contiol Reducing the death rate has 
created a [lopulation explosion, which 
in tuin offsets our economic successes 
Unlike Westein countries, which can 
cut uncmplojment by industiiali/ation 
we must lely on furthei agiicultuial 
development 

PAKISTAN 

Syed Shahid Hussain, \trepte\- 
ident oj the Woild Bank and vpetial a\- 
iistant to Prime Mtnistei yulfikar Ah 
Bhutto Considering the international 
economic situation, Pakistan did icason- 
ably well in 1976, though we encoun¬ 
tered some soft spots I loods and pests 
hit the cotton ciop, reducing the pio- 
jected 4 million bales to 2 8 million At 
the '.ime time, the overseas demand foi 
cotton products, our largest export was 
sluggish However, oui rice, sugai-cane 
and wheat crops were very good 

Agncultuial prospects foi 1977 are 
excellent Available fertilizer supplies 
are 33% higher than last year and wa¬ 
ter levels in the canals are high, ensui- 
ing another good wheat crop, which 
swelled to almost 9 million tons in 1976 
The average Pakistani, whose per cap¬ 
ita income increased ovei the past five 
years, should see his standard of living 
improve again in 1977 

Pakistan's foreign trade balance, 
which registered an $868 million deficit 
m 1976. will be determined to a large ex¬ 
tent by cotton pi oduction in 1977 Ifcoi- 
ton production and the cotton industiy 
cannot be stimulated thiough better in¬ 
put and improved protection from pest 
attacks and floods, and the cotton in¬ 
dustry does not pick up through larger 
foreign sales at higher prices for textiles 
and cotton yarn the countiy's foreign- 
exchange picture will continue to be 
bleak 


JAPAN 

Jet Lag at Narita 

It could have been a scene in a Jap¬ 
anese science-fiction thriller The gin 
tenng, modern an poi i lay eerily empty 
tn the sunshine its hangars cavcinuus 
and deserted I ndless tows of check-in 
counters suxxl piistine and vacant 1 he 
only sound interi upting an echoing si¬ 
lence was the occasional faint rattle of 
conveyoi belts, tolling in response to 
some invisible command There was no 
sign of human life 

Was this Phe Return of the IV- 
nustan Sfiaie Ktlleis’ No it was the 
continuation of the most bitteily pro¬ 
tracted cnviionmental struggle that 
Japan has cvci expeiicnced the battle 
for Narita airport 1 ast week tradrtional 
foes were entrenihed once ag.iin on 
the outskirts of the airstiip On one 
side were hundreds of diehard eii- 
Mionmentalists, student radicals and 
angry fanners On the other weic con¬ 
struction workcis and thousands of Jap¬ 
anese not police A violent clash be¬ 
tween them seemed bound to happen 
at any time— leading (lei haps, to a final 
solution to the imp.tsse that has kept 
Narita idle since its completion four 
year sago 

Ancestral Plots Actually the tight 
ovei the $t50 million companion to To¬ 
kyo s overworked llancda International 
Airport has gone on foi much longei 
than that It began in 1966 when the 
Japanese government decided tii build 
the country s second inter national |ct- 
poit amid lush iieanut farm land 40 
miles east of the capital Inexplicably, 
the planners violated an ironclad rule 
of Japanese politics - the mandatoiv 
search for ctinsensus among those affect¬ 
ed before a decision is made Tokyo bu- 
rcauciats simply decided to go ahead 
That stiffened resistance among the 
area s faimcis some of whom stubborn¬ 
ly refused to sell then ancestral plots Ja¬ 
pan s volatile student leftists ever eagci 
to join an issue, also got into the act 

Finally the goveinniciit decided to 
expropriate and in the hist truly bltxidy 
battle of Narita a demonstration pro¬ 
testing that decision ihrce policemen 
were killed and 159 police and students 
injuiedtllML bept 27 1971) 

The government hnally got the aii- 
poit built, but the opixisition also re¬ 
grouped around some construction of its 
own When Narita was finished in 1972, 
conti oilers found themselves staring at 
two formidable steel towers 100 ft and 
200 ft tall erected on private projierty 
in a direct line with the airport s mam 
runway Airliners were unable to fly ei¬ 
ther in or out 

The nov, fearful government vacil¬ 
lated endlessly befoie taking its case to 
court, while the ghostly shell of Nai ila 
racked up interest charges of $100 000 
a day In January authorities began then 
first move to uke down the towers, bull¬ 
dozing a load in their direction Rough- 



DEMONSTRATORS v POLICE AT NARITA 
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ly 1 000 demonstiatois formed a human 
chain to defend the giant spues against 
the ea'thmovcis bunging sonic 3 500 
not [mIicC to the scene Allei bricTskii- 
mishes between the two sides demon 
stiators scaled down then opposition to 
avoid aricst and load construction is 
continuing under the watchful eyes of 
the police 

Narita will undoubtedly I'pen soon 
but the Japanese government has 
learned the hard way that lechnologv 
has little loom to nianeuver on its cii- 
i/ciis overciowdcd land \\hencvci they 
finallv begin making use of the still vir 
gin aii|K>it traveleis will alsi< find ih.ii 
the pi Ice of piogiess is high Japanese 
National Railways has been unable to 
secure a right of wav that would alli'w 
the an pot t to be, set viced by - s|ieedy 
bullet' tiain Rapid public tiansfioit to 
Narita will thus ^ limited to taxis--at 
a fare of $37 each way 



THE OISSIDENTS K MOSCOW 

Whenever a Soviet dis&idenl pick:> close watch on Soviet compliance with tei The Russians e\identl\ decided that 
up his telephone, he can be sure that the human t ights provisions of the 1975 they could not ignore comments that 
the KOB has either bugged it oi discon- Helsinki agreement A membei of the they regarded as provivativc and that 
nected it So it was last week that in a Armenian Academy of Sciences, he had seemed to signal a new and toughci ap- 
tiny Moscow apartment, a tall, stooped devoted himself in the past yeai to oi- proach toSoviet-American relations As 
man of 55 bundled himself into his worn gani/ing the Ifelsinki group in Moscow if to test the U S resolve, the KtiB ai- 
overcoat and ratty fur.hat, walked down and other cities rested Dissident Alexander Cun/burg in 

seven flights of stairs and made his way Orlov sanest was i>art of an intense a telephone btxnh Hours latei the 
through a noontime snowstorm to a pub- human and political diama that in- Kremlin oideicd the expulsion of 
lie phone booth It was by now a fa- volved the Soviet Union, othei furopc- Creorge Kiimsky, a Russian-speaking 
miliar routine for Andrei Sakharov an Communist countries and parties, the American lepoitei for the Assix'iatcd 
fotemost builder of the Soviet hydrogen U S, the Western press and countless Pi ess who had been zealous in cover mg 
bomb, winnei of the 1975 Nobel Peace known as well as obscuie subjects of dissident activities In swift ictalialion 
Prize and leader of the Russian human Communist lule Each of the partici- the US State Depaitment dcpoitcd a 
rights movement On that day, a friend pants was sometimes an instigator Washington-based Tass coricspondent 
had brought a report of yet another ai- sometimes a pawn (TiMl. I-eb 14) This biought a response 

rest, and it was Sakharov s self-imposed The Kiemlin had been staitled and with a touch of Soviet suiiealism woi- 
duty to inform Western journalists, who angered by a series of sharp Carter Ad- thy of Orwell oi even Lewis Cai toll The 
would tel) the world ministiation criticisms of .Soviet and Russians denounced the U S for failure 

In a tremulous voice Sakharov Czechoslovak treatment of dissidents to adhere to the piovisions of the Hcl- 
spoke of the imprisonment of his dose The State Depaitment warned Moscow sinki agieement 
friend and collaborator. Physicist Yun that continual harassment of Andiei Sa- Cunzbuigs ancst again prompted 

Orlov. 52 A diminutive man with a khaiov conflicted with ‘accepted inter- Carter to issue a statement oft egret The 
shock of red hair, Orlov is chief of national standards of human rights Russians next picked up Orlov—wheth- 
the unofficial eleven-member Helsinki This was followed by a more moderate cr in response to Carter oi simply be- 
monitoring committee which keeps statement of support fiom Jimmy Car- cause of Orlov s activities is not cleai 
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k “the KOB also raided the apartment of 
Mykola Rudenko, head of the Helsinki 
group's Kiev chapter The agents 
trashed the contents of Rudenko's flat 
land stripped his wife naked to humil- 
J^ate her Rudenko and Oleska Tykhy a 
committee member fiom the city of Do¬ 
netsk were then hauled off to Ukrai¬ 
nian prisons 

Commenting on last week's anests. 


Sakharov told Timi Moscow Bureau 
Chief Marsh Clark that he attributed 
the wave of reptesston to a Soviet at¬ 
tempt to “blackmail" Carter into silence 
on the human rights issue Soviet Exile 
Andrei Amaink told TiMt Correspon¬ 
dent David Aikm .111 in Holland that 
“the Soviet Union wants to see hovs 
tough Cartel is " 

The situation is somewhat more 


complicated The dissidents have indeed 
become a sigmfleant issue between Mos¬ 
cow and Washington, at the very mo¬ 
ment that both sides are trying to get 
arms-control elTorts back on the track 
But the Russians are also beset by oth¬ 
er serious problems at home and abroad 
The Soviet and East European econo¬ 
mies are strained Soviet influence in the 
Middle Last continues to decline, and 


PUeRIMOFCOIISGIENGE 

By U S standards, the seventh-floor Moscow apartment 
would be considered painfully modest A narrow entiancc cot- 
iidoi leads to a tiny bathnxim, a toilet a minuscule kitchen two 
othci small book-cluttered looms serve vaiiously as bedrixims, 
living space and study aieas Y et if there is an cpiccntei to the So 
viel Union s fiagmentcd human lights movement it is this dingy 
apaitment hot it is the home of Physicist Andrei Dmitriycvich 
Sakhaiov, S5, guiding spirit ot the harassed hunted dissidents of 
the USSR 

rheie Sakharov welcomes Western journalists to issue yet an- 
othci appeal to world opinion for .Soviet political prisoners 1 here 
he counsels and often gives needed sanctuary to othei colleagues 
m dissent Tall stcxip-shouldeicd, quick to smile hisgiayhaira 
fringe around his bald ciown .Sakhaiov looks in these convei- 
sations moie like a genial piofcssor holding toi th at a home sem¬ 
inal than a man in the piivess of defying the world s most pow¬ 
erful Communist state Indeed, the odds of winning his challenge 
seem vi impossible that he sometimes calls himself with self-dep- 
lo.atmg humor, Andici lilarhcntiv- a Russian word ihat con¬ 
notes both sainthcKid and madness 

1 he son of a Moscow physics teacher and textbook author .Sa¬ 
kharov recalls his eaily lamily life as' cultured and close ’ f rom 
childhood he says. I lived in an atmosphere ol decency mu¬ 
tual help and tact, a liking for woik and lespect for the mastciy 
of one s chosen piofession Young Andici lost no time in mas¬ 
tering his by 1942 having graduated with honois in physics 
from Moscow State University he went to woik in the wai 
industiy Aftei W'orld Wai II he studied with the theoretical 
physicist (and latei Nobel lauieate) Igor Tamm Soon he was 
at work cm the Kremlins No 1 prioiity protect development 
of the Soviet I'nion's hydrogen bomb When I began working 
on this teriible weaiwn I felt subjectively that I was working 
toi peace, that my woik would help foster a balance ot pow- 
ci Sakhaiov lecalled years later ‘ It was a natuial point of 
view shared by many ol us, especially since we actually had 
no choice in the mattei'' 

• 

Sakhaiov's top-secict assignment also included research on 
industnal uses foi thcimonudeai energy with Mentor Tamm 
There was little life but science- and the mandaloiy state “su- 
pcivision that went with it Eoi all of the 18 years (WSO 68) 
that he held his top-level secutity clearance Sakharov was nev¬ 
er without the shadow of a bodyguard, even when he slept or 
went swimming Thcie were, however, compensations He won 
the Statin Pri/e and was thriec awaidcd the country s highest ci¬ 
vilian medal the Older of the Red Banner of Labor He was the 
youngest member ever elected to the .Soviet Academy of 5>ci- 
ences He was given a subui ban dacha a sizable Moscow apart¬ 
ment and the piincely salary (by Soviet standards) of S26 500 a 
year 

But m the late l9S0s, Sakharov began taking his fli>t tenta¬ 
tive steps on his pilgrimage of conscience Disturbed by the dan¬ 
gers of nuclear fallout contamination he protested a senes of 1958 
Soviet tests Then in 1961, Sakharov personally pleaded with So¬ 
viet Party Bcks Nikita Khrushchev to reverse the decision to 
bleak a worldwide moratorium on atmosphetic testing Khiu- 
shchev, who in his memoirs would call Sakharov "a crystal of mo¬ 
rality," was unmoved by the appeal When another effoit m 1962 
fluted to halt a test blast, Sakharov piessed a nucleai weapons of¬ 


ficial to considei a limited ban (on air, sea and space testing) that 
would avoid contamination How much Sakharov’s initiative 
helped is not known, but that formula became the basis of the Par¬ 
tial Test Ban Tieaty signed in Moscow in 1963 

Sakharov identified himseli as a loyal socialist when he wrote 
his keystone 1968 essay hogien. Coextitence and Intellectual 
fteedom in which he argued that only a convergence of the cap¬ 
italist West and the socialist East could avoid the destruction of 
mankind The Ixxyk won him celebrity abroad but at home 
—where it circulated in samizdat, the undergiound press—hts se¬ 
curity clearance was abruptly withdrawn 

His involvement with dissidents steadily accelerated he 
signed petitions foi the release of arrested intellectuals, stood 
vtgil at political trials tn 1970. 
with Physicist Valentin Tur- 
chm and Historian Roy Med¬ 
vedev. he issued another man¬ 
ifesto, this one harshly critical 
of internal Soviet policies By 
then a widower (his first wife 
died in 1969) he met dark¬ 
eyed Yelena Bonner while 
standing vigil at a trial in .'ate 
1970 Half Armenian, half 
Jewish, Y’elena Bonnet was a 
political hrebrand Her father 
Gcoige had been taken away 
and shot during the Stalinist 
purge of the iOs her mother 
Ruth sentenced to a hairowing 
eleven years in the bleak con¬ 
centration camp of Karagan¬ 
da. in the barren steppes of Ka¬ 
zakhstan, where she had to dig 
out her own underground shel- 
tei Since their marriage in 
1971, Yelena has been Andrei 
Sakharov s constant partner in 
protest It was she, while out¬ 
side the Soviet Union foi an 
eve operation ixho accepted 
Sakharovs Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1975. after the Kremlin de¬ 
nied the new laureate an exit visa to make the journey 

Sadly though he has grown close to Y'elena s childien. Sa¬ 
khaiov s own three children have virtually disowned him The 
physicist has responded only with generosity He has given them 
his prestigious Moscow apartment and his dacha Sakharov is ca¬ 
sually oblivious to othei material possessions as well These days 
most of h>s $440 monthly stipend from the Academy of Sciences 
-the one source of income that endures—goes to the families of 
imprisoned dissidents He regrets that in 1968 he gave away his 
accumulated $153,000 savings to cancel reseatch and the Red 
Cross believing it could be better used now to help peisecuted 
critics of the tegime 

But he has given those critics a much greater gift already "Sa 
kharov has saved the dcmociatic movement in the Soviet Ifnion," 
says Vadim Beiotseikovsky a dissident Soviet lournalist who 
came to the West in 1973 "The whole movemc.ii might have 
died if It had been led only by people who lacked international 
prestige " That Andrei Sakharov still has—now more than ever 
It IS one weapon that he is not afraid to use 
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the "victory oi pro-Kussian lorces m 
Angola IS proving a mixed blessing, be¬ 
cause It has led to a new American con¬ 
cern about floviei cxpansionisin Be¬ 
sides, a specter is haunting Luiopc—the 
specter of I-uro-Communism which 
pnx:laiins itself independent of Moscow 
and piofesscs ail kinds ol liberal and 
even dcmociatic hetesies 

O n lop of all that the dissident 
movement is turning fiom an em- 
baitassmcnt into a potentially se¬ 
rious piohlem It exists not only 
in the Soviet Union but all over Last- 
ern I'urope where it is not simply a pro¬ 
test against (ommuntsi totalitarian 
practices but a nationalistic protest 
against Soviet colonial rule 

In Czechoslovakia, Last Get many 
Poland and even some of the less vol¬ 
atile satellites the Russians and their 


driven to protest m itw first place—and 
^at thetr rulers are not sure how to cope 
with them The world knows that the So¬ 
viet Union IS a police state, what is sur¬ 
prising IS not that dissidents are re¬ 
pressed but that they have as much 
relative freedom as they do 

They are jailed, confined in mental 
institutions, harassed in a dozen ways, 
rangmg from merely annoying to bru¬ 
tal But Soviet dissidents call press con¬ 
ferences, ciiculaie forbidden bixiks and 
manusciipts. bombard Washington. 
Pans and the Vatican with their pro¬ 
tests As soon as one of their number is 
arrested wives, children and fnends set 
up a clamor Sakharov is almost a tour¬ 
ist attraction in Moscow, and regularly 
leceives foreign newsmen None of this 
would have been conceivable under 
Stalin 

Why do the Soviets tolerate the dis¬ 
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local rulers are being foiced to pul 
out biushfircs of discontent The East 
Tuiopeans are issuing declarations of 
support for svmpathizers abroad and 
<.ritKizing then regimes on economic 
political and moral grounds Moscow 
thus faces Its most serious troubles in 
Eastern I urope since 1968 (though now 
not neatly as severe), when the outbteak 
of ■ liberalism m C'zechoslovakia was 
put down by Soviet invasion 

Who aic the dissidents* In Russia, 
there are only a handful, mostly intel¬ 
lectuals writers and professionals who 
have achieved some success and e’ en 
distinction In the vast Soviet Union, 
with Us 257 million population. Sakha¬ 
rov estimates that between 2,000 and 
10,000 dissidents are “prisoneis of con¬ 
science' . It IS impossible to say how 
many others aic still fice They aie de- 
spts^ or regaidcd with suspicion or in- 
diffciencc by most of the population 
Their significance does not lie in their 
nupibers. but in the fact that they were 


sidents to the extent that they 
do’ What alternative do the 
authorities have” says one 
piominent critic Anatoli 
Shchiansky To take more direct mea¬ 
sures against us would be to return to 
the days of Stalin and that they don’t 
want They are interested in Western 
opinion and in detente and in g(x>d eco¬ 
nomic relations, and most of the pre¬ 
sent leaders are ‘he very men who sur¬ 
vived Stalin Woild opinion is what 
keeps us going, what keeps us alive ” 
Mass tenor was ended after Stalin's 
death, but no one doubts that if the dis¬ 
sident movement were ever to become 
a serious threat to Communist rule, the 
Kremlin would crack down with full 
force 

Part of the Soviet dilemma stems 
from the Helsinki agreement, which 
many at first regaided as a victory for 
Moscow because it supposedly estab¬ 
lished the "inviolability' of existing 
frontiers, thus legitimizing the Soviet 
takeover of the Baltic states and the sta- 


tuiquo in Eastern Europe The a|;r«e- 
ment also contained broad humanitar¬ 
ian declarations in favor of the right of 
people to leave and enter countries on 
family visits, access to foreign publica¬ 
tions, international youth meetings, and ^ 
the improvement of working conditions 
fOT journalists abroad Moscow presum¬ 
ably saw nothing too threatening m 
those principles After all, fat more spe¬ 
cific nghts are guaranteed in the Soviet 
constitution, such as freedom of worship, 
of the press and of assembly—and those 
rights have been flouted for 60 years in 


the USSR 

But libertarians m the U S S R and 
other Communist countries were taking 
Helsinki seriously--or acting as if they 
were According to a tale that has been 
repeated with local variations in virtu¬ 
ally every Communist country in Eu¬ 
rope, a grandmother goes to the police 
station in Pinsk and lequests permission 
to visit hei sistei in The Bronx The po¬ 
liceman just shakes his head The old 
lady then pulls out of her stung shop¬ 
ping bag the tattered pages fiom Pta\- 
da reproducing the text of the Helsinki 
agreement 'It says here, young man 
on page 3. section A—Contacts and 
Regular Meetings on the Basis of fam¬ 
ily lies—that I can go. and it's signed 
by Comrade Brezhnev' Replies the jio- 
liceman ‘ Bahushka this is Pinsk. not 
^ Helsinki 

, * Still a limited numbci of tups 
^ abroad have been won b> just such 
determined efrronter> On a larger 
scale, would-be lelotmers in the Soviet 
Union and Last 1 utopc have used the 
Communist governments ratification of 
Helsinki as a lever to piess fui libei- 
alization on many fionis such as cen¬ 
sorship and immigration with scant 
success The Kiemlin and the other L.ist 
bloc regimes have no intention of per¬ 
mitting the free flow of ideas and peo¬ 
ple that Helsinki calls for 

Embairassingly foi Moscow, under 
the terms ol the Helsinki agieenieni 
the Sovietc must submit next summei 
to a review in Belgrade of then ob¬ 
servance of its piovisions Sitting in judg¬ 
ment will be not a little group of Rus¬ 
sian dissidents but representatives of 
the 34 other nations who signed the ac¬ 
cord Moscow and the othet Elast Eu¬ 
ropean capitals are apparently trying 
to put down the current wave of dis¬ 
sent bcfoie the meeting 


T he Soviet leaders could have cho¬ 
sen to crack down on any numbei 
of the USSR's many dissenting 
groups- -religious, political or eth¬ 
nic—against which criminal cases are 
always in preparation But the activities 
of the Helsinki monitoring committee 
—one of many such self-appomted 
groups that have sprung up aiound the 
world—pose a serious political threat 
There is an inherent contradiction 
between some of the freedom promul¬ 
gated at Helsinki and the cast of the So¬ 
viet legal system Dissidents are (rften 




' tried under catch*all laws against “the 
dissemination of anti-Soviet propagan¬ 
da " This charge has been used to apply 
to the lending of a book about John F 
.Kennedy as well as to a demonstration 
Fdgainst the Soviet invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in Red Square The crime of 
“hooliganism” can also be defined in any 
number of useful ways, and a guilty 
charge can result in a prison term of 
one to five years How sevetely these 
handy laws are applied depends on the 
prevailing political climate 

At the same time, the Soviets deny 
they have any political prisoners Those 
charged under the “anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda” laws are often described in the 
press as layabouts drunks, dope fiends 
and common criminals, especially if the 
case has been publicized in the West¬ 
ern press Last weeK Poet Alexander 
Ginzburg, whose arrest Carter deploied 
at his press conference was not only ac¬ 
cused of possessing subversive literature 
but was also characterized by Tass as a 
sponger and an inveterate profiteer in 
stolen icons The agency also declared 
that large sums of foreign money had 
been found in his apartment Before his 
ariest Gin/buig charged that plain- 
clothesmen had planted some foreign 
currency behind the toilet, then puv 
duced It as evidence later 

Since the dissidents' heyday in the 
eaily 1960s the government policy of se¬ 
lective terror has sent many troublemak¬ 
ers to prison camps and KUli-run luna¬ 
tic asylums The latter arc particularly 
fearsome Two longtime “patients ’ who 
are now in the West have described the 
treatment Vladimir Bukovsky told of 
the ' roll up” wet canvas is wrapped 
tight around the victim and then allowed 
to dry, causing excruciating pain Leo¬ 
nid Plyushch told Timc Correspondent 
Sandy Button in Pans last week about 
the treatment of prisoners who go on 
hunger strikes They are force-fed with 
boiling liquids that are poured into their 
gullets The tube is often jammed into 
the mouth by breaking the patient’s 
teeth 

In his moving plea to Jimmy Car¬ 
ter last month. Sakharov detailed the 
plight of 1S political pnsoners in the So¬ 
viet Union Some, like Valenlyn Moroz, 
the Ukiainian historian, have become 
causes calibres Otheis were more ob¬ 
scure. for example. Pyotr Ruban, a 
craftsman, was sentenced to eight years 
in a work camp and five more in exile 
for having carved out of wood a Bicen¬ 
tennial brok cover honoring America's 
200th birthday In his talks with Cor¬ 
respondent Clark in the past two cnsis- 
ridden weeks. Sakharov expressed his 
fears for his close friend. Biologist Ser¬ 
gei Kovalev, who is at present serving a 
seven-year sentence and who will die of 
cancer unless an operation can be ar¬ 
ranged outside the camps Sakharov has 
twice wntten to the Minister of the In¬ 
terior and has received no reply As for 
Alexander Ginzburg and Mykola Ru- 
depko, Sakharov is afraid they will die 
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in prison, since both are very ill 
The pattern ot persecution is usu¬ 
ally inconsistent and unpredictable 
- largely because of sheer bureaucratic 
inefficiency Those who are not put away 
are openly harassed in then homes and 
on the street Foreign newsmen are a 
constant target KGB hoods slash their 
tir(» ot damage their brakes Political 
killings have become rare in the Soviet 
Union, but the KOH is still suspected of 
employing thugs to dispose of trouble¬ 
some aitists and intellectuals Last yeai 
Poet Konstantin Bogatyrev was mugged 
on a Moscow street As he lay dying of 
a skull fracture in a hospital, KOB agents 
burst in and told dtx'lors to ' fix him so 
he will come out an idiot" When the 
physicians lefused. the agents threat¬ 
ened them 

A nothei—and much less biutal 
—method by which the Soviets at¬ 
tempt to stifle dissidents is to 
throw them out of the countiy In 
1974, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the most 
famous and impassioned of all the dis¬ 
sidents, was summarily deixined Elo¬ 
quent spokesmen like Andrei Sinyavsky, 
Joseph Brodsky, Pavel Litvinov and An¬ 
drei Amalrik felt compelled to leave the 
USSR aftei spending long years in 
camps or in internal exile The single 
greatest gam in peisonal freedom was 
also a loss The emigration of 125 000 
Jews since l970 has left the dissident 
movement beieft of some of its strong¬ 
est activists 

Always militating against a cohesive 
movement has been the tack of a com¬ 
mon cause among widely disparate 
groups A few dissidents, like HisU>- 
nan Roy Medvedev, are outspoken 
democratic socialists who believe 
that the Communist system is sus¬ 
ceptible to demociatizaumi Dissidents 


among the national minoiitics notubis 
the Ukrainians, seek cultural autonomy 
and an end to discrimination and le- 
pression by the Russian majoiity Re¬ 
ligious groups, especially peisecuied 
Protestant sects such as the Initiative 
Baptists and Pentecostals aie struggling 
for freedom of worship 

To some extent Helsinki has suc- 
ceeoed in bi inging togethei some of the 
various strands of dissidence Before his 
arrest, Yuii Orlov told Coriespoiident 
Clark that “for the first time wc have 
united m the Helsinki monitonng com¬ 
mittee all kinds of dissidents and we 
have achieved some degree of coordi- 
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nation Helsinki gives us a banner under 
which we can all sund ” 

Although dissidents are under po* 
lice surveillance, they try to work as 
openly as possible They keep in touch 
by meeting in each other's apartments 
and sending messages by hand Activ¬ 
ists tiavel frequently to different cities 
They are in constant vommunication 
with fellow dissidents now in exile—for 
example, Valery Chalidae, the editor of 
A Chtomde of Human Rights in the 
USSR a newsletter that prints reports 
of the movements activities Foreign 
journalists in Russia are also a priceless 
link to the West 

Says Sakharov "We can inform our 
country only by informing the West 
Most news about dissidents—and, in- 


Russia's isolated expressions of dis¬ 
sent seem like mere buigeonmgs com¬ 
pared with the recent growth of liber¬ 
tarian movements in Eastern Europe 
Rooted in nationalism and democratic 
traditions, dissent may vary in intensity 
from country to country but the aspi¬ 
rations for justice and human rights re¬ 
main the same 

Last week Milovan Djiias, once a 
powerful leader of the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party, appealed to West Euro¬ 
pean parties to persuade the government 
of Josip Bro/ Tito to respect human 
rights Djilas, who was a wartime par¬ 
tisan leader with Tito, pointed out that 
there are 600 political prisoners in Yu¬ 
goslavia—proportionately more than in 
the USSR, which has an estimated 


deed, about all facets of Soviet society 10,000 He also communicated his sym- 

published in the press abroad— is quick- pathy with Soviet and Czechoslovak dis¬ 

sidents Similar messages of 



support shot back and forth 
across East Europe's borders 
The exception was Bulgaria 
where the government of To- 
dor Zhivkov keeps a virtually 
airtight seal on dissent From 
equally repressive Rumania 
came an eloquent expression 
of sohdarity with all Eastein 
Europeans undei Russian 
occupation " The author was 
Novelist Paul Goma, the Ru¬ 



manian Sol/hen itsyn who 
has written a searing account 
of his country's concentration 
camps In Ilungaiy, where 
citizens eiyoy more personal 
freedom than in any other 
East bloc country, intellectu¬ 
als remained fearful of rock¬ 
ing the fragile boat steered by 
Party Chief Janos Kadar 
since the 1956 revolution 
Still 34 intellectuals broke 
the seemingly placid surface 
last week with a message foi 
Playwright Pavel Kohout, 
who IS being harassed by 
Czechoslovak authorities It 


read “The defense of human 
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ly picked up and broadcast to the So¬ 
viet Union in Russian by Radio Lib¬ 
erty, the BBt' and other foreign short¬ 
wave radio stations Orlov has estimated 


rights IS a common concern 
of all Eastern Europe” In 
other East bloc countnes, human rights 
activists were demonstrating that this 
was indeed the case 

^ Czechoslovakia. After a brief 


that about one-fourth of the urban So¬ 
viet population listens to foreign broad¬ 
casts Leonid Brezhnev declares that the 
broadcasts "poison the atmosphere," but 
he has made no move to step up jam¬ 
ming Radio communication, in fact, 
can often be more efficient than the net¬ 
work of the secret police Recalled one 
of an estimated 2,000 to 3,000 Jewish 
“refuseniks,' who have been denied per¬ 
mission to leave the country “When I 
was detained after the sit-in at the Su¬ 
preme .Soviet, the Ministet of the inte¬ 
rior said to me, 1 heard on the RBC that 
some of you people were beaten up but 
I have no information about it yet in 
my office' ’’ 


lull the official Czechoslovak press re¬ 
sumed Its ferocious attacks on the near¬ 
ly 500 signers of Charter 77, a mani¬ 
festo calling for compliance with the 
HelsinKi human rights accord The 
charter had provoked the alarm and fury 
of the regime because its adherents in¬ 
clude the country’s foremost writers and 
intellectuals, plus ousted leaders of the 
liberal regime of Alexander Oubdek 
Last week the chartei was endorsed by 
Dubdek himself, who has been working 
for the forestry office in Bratislava since 
he was depos^ by the Russian invad¬ 
ers in 1968 

Playwright Vdclav Havel, Journalist 
Jut Lederer and Writer FrantiSek Pay- 


Mtek, who are prominent chartists, 
awaited trial in Prague Police mean¬ 
while swooped down on signers and took 
away their identity cards, making it im¬ 
possible for them to use the post office. 
Others found that their chddren had*' 
been barred from colleges and univer¬ 
sities Chartists continu^ to refuse gov¬ 
ernment offers to let them emigrate 
electing to remain with their country¬ 
men in spite of the nsk When one ac- 
Uvist was arrested, another had already 
been designated to take his place The 
goal of the charter movement, says one 
of Its founders. Philosopher Jan Pato- 
dka IS “a certain moral dignity ” The re¬ 
sumption of the crackdown seemed con¬ 
nected with the arrival of a delegation 
from Moscow, headed by Ivan Kapito¬ 
nov, a powerful secretary of the Central 
Committee and piofessional trouble- 
shootei 

East Germany. Once the most 
obedient of peoples in the Soviet bloc, 
the East Germans have begun to man 
ifcst discontent with life in the most 
prosperous and at the same time one of 
the most oppressive countries in Com¬ 
munist Europe Much to the dismay of 
Party Boss Lrich Honecker, some 200,- 
000 people have applied to live in West 
Get many Although many of the appli¬ 
cants have lost their jote and apart¬ 
ments. tradesmen, woikers and profes¬ 
sional petsple still persist in trying to 
gel out 

I n a stunning clampdown six weeks 
ago the goveinmeiit impiisoned at 
least 50 people for supporting a pe¬ 
tition to reconsider the forced exile 
of the populai bast German balladeei 
Wolf Biermann Physicist Robert Ha- 
vemann, who was in a Nazi prison with 
Honecker, has been undei house anest 
since late last year for criticizing the re¬ 
gime A host of dissident artists, writers 
and students have been arrested or beat¬ 
en up by goons hired by the security po¬ 
lice Following the Soviet style, the pc>- 
lice have lately taken to putting 
dissidents into insane asylums Last 
week Honecker called foi a closer con¬ 
nection between the Soviet KGB and the 
East German security police because 
forces of “reaction" were trying to cause 
conflicts 

^ Poland. Volatile Poles continued 
to pressure the government over after¬ 
effects of the fo^ strikes and nots of 
last June At that time, workers tore up 
milway tracks near Warsaw, set fire to 
Communist Party headquarters in Ra- 
dom and brought the nation to a five- 
hour standstill until a panicked govern¬ 
ment rescinded a rise in food prices 
When hundreds of workers were arrest¬ 
ed. 20 prominent intellectuals, including 
Novelist Jerzy Andrzejewski, formed a 
Workers’ Defonse Committee to mobi¬ 
lize public support for the workers, who 
had been viciously beaten by the pohee 
The workers' cause was championed 
by the Roman Catholic Church and no¬ 
tably by its revered Primate, Stefim Car- 





dinal Wyszynski By combining mteliec- 
tuals, workers and churchmen, the 
defense movement could become a clas¬ 
sic counter-revolutionary force Still, the 
Poles' fear of provoking a Soviet inva¬ 
sion IS a strong restraining influence 
This month the defense movement 
scored a triumph Party Chief Edward 
Gierek yielded to public pressuie and 
promised to recommend clemency for 
all workei s convicted of noting 

E vents are anxiously watched by the 
French Italian and Spanish Com¬ 
munist parties, which ptofess to 
favor a thoroughgoing democratic 
pathway to powei But thev can hardly 
claim democi atic credentials unless they 
are unreservedly outspoken about re¬ 
pression in Communist countiies 
(“They have yet to show prwf of their al¬ 
leged demociatic spun.' says Austnan 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky ) On the oth- 
ei hand, going loo far in condemning 
Moscow and other Communist capitals 
could make them seem traitors to the 
Communist cause Early this month, 
Italian Party Chief lainco Berlinguei 
addressing 3 000 woikeis in Milan, 
stressed “our criticism of certain au- 
thoritanan featuies' in the political 
regimes of some countries in Fiastem 
Fuiope ” 

The Italian comrades like the 
French and Spanish, arc seemingly pie- 
pared to stand up for the Soviet dissi¬ 
dents light to speak, but not necessai- 
ily for what they say Sakharov is an 
111 itant to the Italian parly s smwth lib- 
citanan appioach The party is hesitant 
10 attack him openly because of his em¬ 
inent stature, but his messages to Jimmy 
Caiter inviting U ,S participation in the 
human rights campaign ate deemed la¬ 
mentably anti-Soviet in character 
Still Furo-Communism’s top three 
parties are scheduled to convene in Ma- 
di id in the coming weeks, and the Span¬ 
ish Communists are piepared to press 
for “an elaborate and strong declaration 
on the problem of dissent in Eastern 
Europe ’ 

The Soviets are fighting back by ar¬ 
guing that the dissidents are only a 
handful of troublemakers who ate clev¬ 
erly using the Western press to diaw at¬ 
tention to themselves and are in turn 
being used by Western governments to 
stir up trouble in Communist countries 
Last week Ptavda accused the West of 
dangling dissidents 'on the fishing rod 
of bourgeois propaganda’ so as to dis¬ 
tract “the masses from the deep crisis 
in the capitalist system " 

The Russians are also trying to show 
that the U S itself is guilty of offenses 
against human rights Unfortunately 
the propagandists have not had to in¬ 
vent many of their charges Racial dis- 
cnmmation and the Watergate scandal 
alone provide plenty of ammunition 
—despite the vast difference between an 
established pohey of repression and a 
skem of individual abuses, every such 
event» gnat for the Soviet newspapers 
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Last week, for example. Pravda le- 
porlcd that police in New Haven Conn. 
had organized round-the-clock tele¬ 
phone bugging of the citi/eniy This was 
based on a story in a New Haven papei 
saying that from 1%6 to 1971 local po¬ 
lice had tapped the phones of moie than 
100 people At the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia at Berkeley last week. Assistant 
Piofessor of Sociology Harry Edwards 
told TiMt s Mike Weiss about a curious 
hour-long phone call from a .Soviet 
newspaper cditoi in Moscow He had 
heaid that Edwards a black activist 
had been denied tcnuie and was accus¬ 
ing the university of racism Said Ed¬ 
wards He “simply called to let me know 
they were awaie of the situation at 
Berkeley that they were concerned 
about It as a human rights is¬ 
sue. and that the Soviet aca¬ 
demic community was very 
much interested in it The 
thrust of the conversation was 
that they're going to run a se¬ 
nes of articles about my situ 
ation at Berkeley ’’ 

To compare Russia s per¬ 
vasive totalitarian system with 
the abridgments of fieedom 
that occui in the U S is. of 
course, nonsense Few people 
understand this bettei than the 
Russian dissenteis, especially 
Andrei Sakharov But he is not 
as shrill in condemning his 
country's masters as is Alcx- 
andei .^lithenilsyn Sakharov s 
true genius is compassion, and 
that includes understanding his fellow 
Russians Sakharov told Clark 

‘The pioblem is that in order to 
achieve the gixxl life here, one neces¬ 
sarily develops a certain conformist 
mentality For most jieoplc there is no 
opportunity to compare the system here 
with systems outside The material side 
of life has improved here and people 
know It So humans work, live and ex¬ 
ist here, not knowing of any other kind 
of life On the surface, this might ap¬ 
pear to be harmonious but this life has 
many tragedies We sjieak today about 
the problem of fieedom of choice for 
people to live where they want to live. '*s- 
pccially lews This problem is not new. 
but until quite recently people in the 
West did not realize the extent of the 
problem Now theie are people with 
deep convictions, and a sense of deep 
righteousness, whose mam objective is 
to infoim the world about conditions in 
the Soviet Union 

■ don't know of any other country in 
the world where such a numbci of 
people would take part in a nonvi¬ 
olent fight to defend their ideals Ev¬ 
eryone wants to have a job, be married 
have children be happy, but dissidents 
must be prepared to see their lives de¬ 
stroyed and those dear to them huit 
When 1 look at my situation and my 
family's situation and that of my coun¬ 
try, I realize that things are getting 


steadily worse But, for myself, I cannot 
consider emigration or even leaving this 
country provisionally When people who 
are very close to me are persecuted it 
creates an almost unbeatable situation 
foi me personally ’ Unlike Solzhenitsyn 
Sakhaiov does not talk of apocalyptic 
confrontation between the U S and 
Russia He favors arms reduction and 
detente but on better terms ‘ I do not 
believe that the West utilizes fully the 
opiKirtunities provided by detente in as¬ 
suring the success of the human lights 
movement not because the West doesn't 
care, but because thcic is a lack of sol¬ 
idarity Thcie IS not enough pressuie put 
on the Soviet Union, which doesn't un 
deistand polite talk'' 

But just how much pressure can the 
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U S apply'’ I hat is the immensely del¬ 
icate question before the U S The C ar- 
ter Administration seems to be moving 
away from Kissingei s quiet diploma¬ 
cy - and there is a marked similar 
tiend throughout the nmo alliance But 
It IS not clear how far C ai ter and f o 
feel thev can go Fhcie is some i isk that 
by responding to each offensive Soviet 
act the State Department will, m fact, 
let Itself be lemole-coiitrolled by Mi*s- 
cow or the dissidents however idealis¬ 
tic then motivation Says a high-rank¬ 
ing Western diplomat in Moscow On 
the one hand dissidents ai c undoubtedly 
helped by Washington s statements IXv 
they maxc Moscow more lenient’ No 
but they make it more difficult foi the 
Soviets to bash 5>akharov oi send every¬ 
one to Siberia " On the other hand it is 
difficult to link foreign {xilicy and mo- 
lality because the Russians aie piouO 
sensitive, somewhat paranoid and can¬ 
not be pushed too fai The diplomat con 
tinues “Is It not immoral to jetfson dis¬ 
armament’ This IS not likely to 
happen Carter seems determined not to 
let human rights protests interfere with 
arms control, for its part, Moscow seems 








to want piogr&ss on SAll. and needs 
trade and technolog> from the 1/ S as 
well But It IS at least conceivable that 
if the US pushed loo haid on human 
tights, and if Moscow fell that things 
weic mosing out of contioi in I astern 
Luiope a s\t i agreement would lie at 
least delayed undei piessmc funii Mtis- 
cow sown harddineis 

Savs Diniitii Sillies iliicctoi ol So 


viel Policy Studies at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity’s Ccntei foi Strategic and Inter¬ 
national Studies, himself a Soviet Jew 
who leli Russia in 1S7J A cautious ef- 
foit to make the Soviet Union a more tol- 
er.tni and civilired society is both moral 
andptaciical At the same time we have 
to know the limits of our power' In sum, 
the U S c.innot and should not hope to 
change the Soviet system, such a hope 


Ol Intention could only be highly dwi- 
gerous But the U S may, by speaking 
out for us own principles, make Soviet 
and other Communist authorities more 
accountable to the world's conscience 
(such as It IS) and gradually enlarge the 
area of human freedom That, as An¬ 
drei Sakharov and the other dissidents 
know, is difTicult enough—and not a 
negligible goal 


IHE FITE OF HUMUES 

/ate last week a hntwn I oho tolled iliioitnh the \;ioiti streets 
of a I etmout ski mIUi^u and stojiped m Jioni ol a lestaioant nhete 
I IMl C OIK sfiondt lit \failiii / eviii Hits naitire d harel-eyed ysoiti- 
an f'ot out tiiid itneted I evm ssiili a iiiaiiiisiitpt She »iw\ Salaha 
Sohhenitwna ?/' vulioftfu laiiud RiiSMaii atithoi andesileddis¬ 
sident 4leuindei Solzhenitsyn With then Ihiei childien (uyesd 4 
and hand In I 14-yeai-old son tin Solzhenitssns now hie and Mwk 
III I'eiinont It Iimi i>teituisi Mis Solzhenitsina mote about the 
families ol Soviet dissidents and s\hat tan he doiii to help tin in 
Heieaichei woids tianslaiedlioin the Russian 

People in the West occasionallv heat of the ciuci conditions 
in 5>ovici labtM camps about piisoiicis be¬ 
ing tortuicd by himgei and cold aKwil the 
denial of medical cate tosuk prisoncisand 
abtiut forced psychiatric ircatmeni of jier- 
fectly sane jicoplc in menial hospitals But 
very liilie is known .iKuil the I'lghtcnmg 
fate of political pi ist'nc IS families oftheii 
wives and childien and aged patents 

In the USSR a sentence toi a imlit- 
ical offense is always a sentence against the 
offendet s family Peiseeuiion against the-m 
starts immediately Not onlv has the lam- 
ily lost Its mam providei bu* often ihe wife 
also loses hei job She has to feed he' chil¬ 
dren but she cannot find anolhe'i job be¬ 
cause the'ie IS but one emplovei the state 

But instead of dwelling on ihc bitiei 
list ofsuffciings I would like U' invite voii 
to share with a piisonci s wile a laie mo¬ 
ment of |oy If the piiv'nci has in no way 
aroused the wrath of the eamp authoiities 
onec a year he has the- light to leeeive a 
visit from his family inemlx,is You can eas¬ 
ily imagine how eagerly his wile oi inoihei 
wails lot that eneouniei Bui the tup to 
the dislanl camps is lengthy and wOsll v And 
what abv'ut the childicn ’ SinnelKKlv has to 
take caic of them while then mother is 
away and she is lucKy if she siil! has some Hue fi lends left lodo 
her the favoi the kgii does its Ixsi to Itighten them away Of 
course she can take hei child with hei but she knows (hat hci lit¬ 
tle daughtei can he sublet ted tii the same lK>d\ search that is in 
stole for her f ven if she somehow manages to provide for hei 
family s needs this one tup -will completely upset hei budget 
And she will have to go on svimehow tepealmg to hei childien 
‘ Youi fathei is an honest man v\ho wished his country well 
This will continue foi ycais fisc seven ler ISycais 

Such ulentles, pressuie on political ptiv'neis families is not 
just the icgimc s levenge against those who oppose it It is fai- 
sighted siialcgv Ihose petiplt v ho do not fear for themselves 
must fc.ii loi then families ihev musi know that then wives and 
childicn will go hungiv cold and homeless w.U be subjected to 
humili.ition so it is betici to give up anv thought of dissent 

Ihfc Russian StKial F und created in 1974 in Swit/etland by 
Alevandei .V l/honi' .vn is dedicated tohcltiing the familiesof po¬ 
litical piivincis I am the managing diiector of the fund Alcx- 
andet turned ovei to u all his income fic>m the publication of The 


(iitluy Atthtpelago Pees for his speeches, articles and public ap¬ 
peal ances aie also turned over to the fund 

Alexander Gin/butg the poet who was arrested in early Feb- 
luary was the fund’s main representative in the USSR Ma¬ 
terial help IS distiibuted to political prisoners' families there only 
with gieat difficulty, the authorities aic not prepared to tolerate 
help to then victims i amilies aic threatened if you accept help 
so much the weirse for youi telalivc in camp Very few people 
had the courage to accept help directly from the fund They le- 
ccivcd It, instead, thiuugh Giivburg, who acted with remark¬ 
able coutage and self-dcdication He never sought renown in 
the West in ordci not tojeopaidi/c his humanitarian woik But 
he IS in need of active help now The charges against him aie 
false A harsh sentence is to be expected His family, wife and 
two small stviis have no means of subsistence And it is not isnly 
Gin/burg w'ho needs the defense of the free 
world That defense is nccessaiy to help 
all piisonersand then families 

During the last few years the prevail¬ 
ing view in the U S was that one should 
not anger the Soviet Union by mentioning 
human rights that the failuieU'dosowould 
make the Soviet leadership moie concilia- 
toiy and open to negoiiaticm This view al¬ 
lowed much of what was happening in the 
USSR to be passed ovci in silence 

Now It IS said that the defense of hu¬ 
man lights in the USSR is important 
but that there is no direct connection be¬ 
tween It and other issues between the U S 
and the Soviet Union However 1 believe 
that theie is a connection if the popula¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union could leally use 
Its pioclaimed but nonexistent right to 
voice Its opinion, the 5{tniet leadership 
would no longei be free to make aibitrary 
use of the countiy’s resources 

The Soviet Union has many serious 
problems the population does not have 
enough to eat, Soviet agricuituic is obso¬ 
lete, hostility between ethnic groups is m- 
ci easing The regime does not solve the 
problems—It simply prevents them from 
being raised Lvciy Soviet citizen from childhood on is well aware 
that if he voices his dissatisfaction he ends up in jail In the U S 
a cold wintei and fuel shortage immediately become a national 
piobicm that is examined by the President and the Congtess In 
the USSR, people have not had enough food or clothing for 60 
years but then dissatisfaction concerns only the KGB 

If the people of the Soviet Union could defend their rights 
without the threat of prison. Soviet leaders would be compelled 
to concentrate on solving the country’s internal problems But 
they cannot do so with what temains to the free world's hazard, 
a war economy That is why the West has a direct interest in the 
possibility that the people of the U S S R will be able to make 
use of then natural, human nght of free expression 

I spent 34 years of my life in the U SS R I lived m Moscow, 
where life is by far easier than in the rest of the country But 
even so. 1 have seen atound me much sorrow and despair, and 
many livcss destioyed The force that destroyed these lives is tiy- 
ing to expand, and it is difficult for me to understand the free 
world's shortsightedness 




ftlMOMACY 


Time to Meet the Players 


He IS not quite Clark Kent turning 
into Superman, but one evening early 
this week mild-mannered Cyrus Vance 
suddenly changes from a charming, te- 
laxed dinner partner to a tough diplo¬ 
mat on the run The new Secretary of 
State excuses himself from a White 
House gala honoring Mexican President 
Jose Ldper Portillo, dashes into a wait¬ 
ing Ford sedan, strips olT his black bow 
tie and—in the pre-midmght daik 
—speeds south to Andrews Air Force 
Base Within minutes he is an borne in 
a specially outfitted Boeing 707 

1 hus. if everything goes according 
to plan, Vance is emtetking upon the 
Carter Administration s most important 
foieign policy venture yet an attempt 
to restoie the momentum towaid a Mid¬ 
dle East peace settlement For six hec¬ 
tic days, Vance is scheduled to rush from 
Jerusalem to Cairo, Beiiut, Amman, Ri¬ 
yadh and Damascus 

VaiKC intends to do no actual ne¬ 
gotiating this trip but IS trying to draw 
detailed pioposals fiom the two sides 
Confided a close Vance aide “He wants 
to piess them lor the limits of their po¬ 
sitions In addition this weeks jour¬ 
ney gives Vance a chance as a senior 
.State Depai tment othcial puts it,' to get 
to know the players involved, ins'itc 
them to Washington to meet the Pres¬ 
ident and impress on them oui commit¬ 
ment to get something done ’ Pei haps 
more than anything else this tup con- 
tiims that Arabs and Israelis alike still 



A»»AO t WISSeiM AT QUEEN'S EUNEEAl 
Saving Damosews for last. 


view Washington as the only power- 
broket capable of finding a peace set¬ 
tlement Thus no more than polite at¬ 
tention was accoided U N ^rctary- 
General Kurt Waldheim during his 
recent swing through the Middle East 

Vance’s first stop is Israel, where it 
IS expected that he will receive an en¬ 
thusiastic welcome as an old, trusted 
supporter, although he has never visit¬ 
ed the count! y His argument in Jeru¬ 
salem a resumption of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference IS imperative because the step- 
by-step approach—symbolized by the 
dramatic diplomatic shuttles of former 
Secietary of State Henry Kissinger—has 
achieved all that it can (Kissinger 
expressed similar sentiments several 
months ago as he wound down his dip¬ 
lomatic duties) This is sure to bi ing con¬ 
tradictory responses from Israeli lead¬ 
ers, in part because they have an eye on 
their May 17 national elections Ihus 
while Premiei Yitzhak Rabin has ex- 
piesscd willingness to return to Geneva 
or go to any other place' tor genuine 
peace talks, his archnval. Defense Min¬ 
ister Shimon Peres still insists that 
progress lowaid peace can be achieved 
by a seties of limited Arab-Israeli 
accords 

Palestinian Representation. Nei¬ 
ther Rabin nor Peies would go to Ge¬ 
neva if that would mean sitting down 
with members ol the Palestine Libei- 
ation Organization The unresolved 
question of Palestinian repiescntation at 
the bargaining table lemains the most 
formidable obstacle to a conference on 
the Middle Last One (xissihle compro¬ 
mise has the PI O at'endmg Geneva 
as part of a single Arab delegation, an¬ 
other scheme sees the conference open¬ 
ing without the P L O but with the im¬ 
plicit understanding that the delegates 
would devise a fotmula allowing even- 
tualPLO participation Before leaving. 
Vance endoised the “legitimate interests 
of the Palestinian people "US support 
of these interests almost certainly de¬ 
pends on the willingness of the P L O 
to soften Its stand lowaid Israel for 
Vance has warned that “it is difficult to 
see how piogiess can be made" st> long 
as the P L O refuses formally to lec- 
ognize Isiael s right to exist 

The one thing Vance is sure to be 
hearing from nearly every Israeli is that 
then country still needs more financial 
aid fiom the U S in addition to the S280 
million Picsident Caiter seems ready to 
add to the $1 5 billion previously ap¬ 
proved by foimer President Ford Isra¬ 
el would also like speedy delivery of the 
extraordinarily lethal CBU-72 concus¬ 
sion bombs that Ford had promised, de¬ 
livery IS now in doubt because Carter 
has asked the State Department and 
Pentagon “to analyze the political and 
military consequences of the sale " 



SECEETARY OF STATE VANCE 
Pressing for limits 


Cairo is planning to giect Vance 
with equal—if not greater • enthusiasm 
President Anwar Sadat is ptcparing to 
charm the American in an attempt to 
build the same kind of personal rela¬ 
tionship that existed with Kissinger 
(■ My friend Heniy”) The I gyptian 
leader is sure to emphasize that because 
moderates are now in the saddle in 
Egypt, Syria .Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
Israel should take advantage of a unique 
chance to obtain a fair, negotiated peace 
settlement Sadat will also want to piess 
Vance for inci eased U S aid foi Egypt’s 
faltering economy 

The script for Amman Riyadh and 
Damascus is a replay of Cairo Joidan s 
King Hussein, howevei, is distiacted by 
grief over the death of his 2S-yeai-old 
wife Alia, who was killed last week in a 
helicopter crash 1 he quick I ehanon 
stopover—a bnef foui hours - is purely 
symbolic a demonstration of Washing¬ 
ton’s sympathy for the enormous recon¬ 
struction problems facing that war-iav- 
aged country 

No More Gossip. Whercvei Vance 
slops of course he inevitably invites 
comparison with Kissinger Vances 
hosts are sutely finding that the New 
York lawyer is ncithci as wit.v as his 
predecessor in the State Department noi 
as apt to encouiage endearing (and 
sometimes off-putting) intimacies, such 
as luicy gossip about VIPs Gone also 
from tins week’s trip aic the near-im¬ 
perial frills of a Kissingci caravan such 
as the two accompanying C'-14l Stai- 
lifter cargo jets lugging bulletpnxif lim¬ 
ousines, &cret Service chase cars and 
tons of extra communication and sec¬ 
retarial equipment Ultimately these 
dilTerences in style will mattei veiy 'it- 
tle What IS much moie important to 
Middle East leaders is whethet Vance 
during negotiations will have Kissinger s 
flan for discerning aicas of common in¬ 
terest between enemies and- most ciu- 
cial of all—wlielher he will have as 
much muscle as Kissinger to help de¬ 
liver what he prom'ses 


BRITAIN 

Poor Old Harold 
The Henpecked 

It was all very tawdry and petty and 
spiteful, and political I undon last week 
was talking of little else For years La- 
boi Party insiders have clucked and gos¬ 
siped about the peculiai lelationship be¬ 
tween former Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson and Lady Falkendei. 44, his 
longtime and often evil-tempered pn- 
vate political secretary, who was just 
plain Marcia Williams before Wilson 
recommended her for a life peerage in 
1974 Now Joe Haines, who served as 
Wilson's press secretary from 1969 un¬ 
til the Prime Minister's retirement from 
No 10 Di^wning Street last April, has 
drafted a poison-pen portrait of Lady 
(alkender more laceiating than the 
anti-Tory blasts that he used to ghost¬ 
write foi Haiold Her ladyship it seems, 
was the epic back-room bullv of Bi itish 
politics 

Williams the daughter of a North¬ 
amptonshire builder came to Wilson s 
attention after she used information 
gleaned as a typist at Labor Party head¬ 
quarters to warn the future P M that a 
group of inlraparty enemies was tiying 
tooust him from a key committee lined 
by her grateful beneliciary in 1956, the 
attractive blonde gradually acquited 
Wilson s unquestioned confidence—and 
a power ovei party matters that made 
hei the tenor of his ‘ kitchen-cabinet' 
labor cronies It wash, dly a secret that 
among those on her list of Icss-tavored 
was Haines 49 practitionci of an abra¬ 
sive working-man style of L.tbonsm 
But until the pro-labor I'ktilv Mtnot 
last week began cveerpting Flames’ new 
book rhe Polituvof Power few le.ili/ed 
the puritanical depth with which he de¬ 
spised Williams’ temperamental exci- 
cise of powci and love of privilege 

Supremely Jealous. Haines po'- 
tiays Marcia as an ill-tempered dom¬ 
ineering hariidan who tried and often 
succeeded in tyranni/ing not only Wil¬ 
son s staff but the Prime Ministei him¬ 
self Haines describes Williams “shrew- 
ishly denouncing the Prime Mmrstei in 
front of civil servant? ’ commandeering 
his official car and driver as if it were 
her own and once punishing him for 
waking her up with a phone call m the 
middle of the night by returning it an 
hour later 'just to see how he liked it 
She bullied the No 10 staff, Haines 
claims tiling girls whom she found tix> 
poised or pretty as potential threats to 
hei rule Supremely jealous of rivals for 
influence with the Prime Ministci she 
so disrupted kitchen-cabinet luncheons 
with explosive prima donna exits that 
Wilson gave up attending them 

While Marcia is clearly Haines pri¬ 
mary target, W ilson hardly escapes the 
fusillade He comes across as soft, hen¬ 
pecked and. above all, a fellow who 



SIR HAROLD WILSON A lAOV S AIKENOER DRIVING IN LONDON LAST YEAR 


couldn’t stand to see a woman cry and 
would do anything that wciuld end one 
of Marcia s dreaded tearful tantrums 
Haines hastens todismiss any suggestion 
that Williams holdover Wilson was the 
result of romance ' I never saw the 
slightest sign of affection between 
them ’ he insists Rather he says Wil¬ 
son s acquiescence was based on his rec¬ 
ognition of a political intelligence equal 
and m Haines’ view, perhaps superior 
to his own 

The book s juiciest tidbit was the al¬ 
legation that Wilson s controversial ics- 
ignation honors list—the titles and dec¬ 
orations with which departing Piime 
Ministers traditionally reward loyal po¬ 
litical service-was drafted not by the 
P M but by Williams, on her personal 
"lavender note paper ” The roster says 
Haines was crammed with business cro¬ 
nies and celebrities whom she m many 
cases knew better than Wilson Among 
those honored Williams sister Peggy 
r leld, who became an M B I, (Member 
of the Ordei of the Bntish tmpirci 

Lady Falkcndcr. who continues as 
Wilson's secretary, was quick to retal¬ 
iate Haines' cruelties m kind Although 
laid up in her fashionable West End 
mews house with a slipped disc, she is¬ 
sued a statement accusing Haines of 
rank disloyalty and recalling unkindly 
that his penchant tor foul language once 
prompted a Cabinet member to emptv 
a glass of whisky over him in Wilson's 
presence Take that Haines' For his 
part Wilson weighed in against his for¬ 
mer press secretary by calling the book 
“a farrago of twisted facts ’—though 
many familiar with the Wilson political 
household doubt that they have been 
twisted all that fai As the mud con¬ 
tinued to fly, former Labor Chief Whip 
Bob Mellish finally exclaimed. 'Shut up' 
I am sickened at the trivia of it all'” & 
weie others, but hardly anyone could 
stop from reading about it 


AFRICA 

Anxious for 
A New Start 

C cell B DeMille cracked one 
Wcslem visitor cat youi heart out'” 
For ffve hours last week 20,000 dan¬ 
cers, 5 000 camel duvets and .1.500 
hoi semen gathered in the city of Ka- 
duna for one of the biggest celebrations 
in the history of northern Nigeria On 
hand to watch it were eight visiting 
heads of state, their Nigerian host Lieut 
General Olusegun Obasanjo. and An- 
dicw Young. Washingtons new UN 
ambassador C oncluding his African od¬ 
yssey, Young reached Nigeria in time 
to catch the finale of the ^ond World 
Black and Afiican F-estival of Arts and 
Culture 

In Lagos, the Nigerian capital. 
Young caught one of the best snows of 
all. a dazzling performance by a collec¬ 
tion of black dancers from all over the 
world More important, he manag^ to 
make the visit to Nigeria. Africa’s most 
populous nation (estimated pop 70 mil¬ 
lion), the most successful stop on hts 
ten-day trip '■ 

Ambiguous talk. A tortnigm ear-, 
her Young had made several highly 
naive comments—about the “stalnlig- 
mg’ miliience of the 13,(XH) Cuban' 
troops still m Angola, for instance—that 
the State Department was busy “correct-' 
ing ’ for some days thereafter Following' 
talks with several African heads of state 
who were attending a natuxial celebra¬ 
tion m Tanzania, Young spoke ambtg-' 
uously at times about the role Britain) 
should play in a Rhodesian settlentent ^ 

But m Nigeria, a country he had vis-ii> 
ited twice before, Young seemed to gain 
assurance He was received with surpris¬ 
ing waimtb by General Obasatiio. who 







DOMINICAN SISTERS CARRYING COFEIN OF MURDERED MISSIONARY IN SAUSftURY 

The bi utal act could haidly have been moie ill-conceived 


had lefuscd to meet with Henry k.is- 
singei last veai bui pioniistd Young his 
supfHiit in his gicat task of budging 
the wide gult between the U S and Al- 
iisa I \piainingthcNigciians waimth 
towaid him Young said with a grin 
Nigeiia isanogantand Kissingei isar- 
lugant and so there was a clash I may 
be just as aiiogant but I can contiol it 
lietter I ater he added. They le anx¬ 
ious loi a new start, and that s what I'm 
liKiking foi tix> 

Unorthodox Encounter. At Oha- 
sanjos uiging Young met with Ango¬ 
las left-wing I’lesidcni Agosiinho Neio 
whose government the ' i S diKS not rec¬ 
ognize It was the hrsi meeting between 
a high level Amciicaii olluial and the 
Angolan head of state since the Pop- 
ulai Movement for the I ibcrationof An¬ 
gola headed by Neto riefcated the torc- 
cs hacked hv the U .S in the Angiilan 
civil war (liven that background 
Young seemed lemaikably casual aboin 
the iinoi thodov encounter 1 he meeting 


Itself was fail ly cordial but the two men 
disagreed on the subject that had pre¬ 
occupied Young during most ol ms tup 
whether maiorily rule could he achieved 
in Rhodesia by any means except ai med 
struggle Young said yes Neto said no 

By last week's evidence alone, Neto 
would have to be declaicd the wmnei 
of the debate While Nigerians staged 
the grandest celebrations since their in¬ 
dependence in I960 Rhodesia drifted 
ever fuither toward the outbicak of full- 
scale I ace war 

The mtxxl vvas set by a shc'ickingly 
savage act committed m the Rluxicsian 
village of Mus.imi some 40 miles north¬ 
east of Salisbury On Sunday evening a 
dozen black gucii illas m Ixittle dtess de¬ 
scended on St Paul s Mission Schixil 
hastily rounded up eight white priests 
and nuns and muideicd seven of them 
in a neaiby ditch with two automatic ii- 
fles and a light machine gun T he eighth 
misstonaiy suivived bv allowing his 
body to fall alongside thi<sc ol his dead 


AMBASSADOR YOUNG CHATTING WITH IIEUT GENERAL OIUSEGUN OBASANJO IN LAGOS 



and dying friends ’Tt'was," said soft- n 
spoken Father Ounstan Myerscough. 6S, 
"a senseless, insane, brutal killing " 

It was also, in many respects, a baf-. 
fling one The most prominent guerrilla 
group, the Patriotic Front ^eaded by 
Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, de¬ 
nied responsibility, though most white 
Rhodesians felt the Front—oi some seg¬ 
ment of It— was implicated Blaming 
guerrillas whom he did not identify, the 
black Archbishop of Salisbury, the Most 
Rev Pattick Chakaipa, called the mass 
murder “an evil act that makes a mock¬ 
ery of the ideals these people profess to 
serve' In Rhodesia, as in South Africa, 
the ('atholtcs have often opposed the t ul- 
ing white tegime but nonetheless have 
been caught in the crosshre Only two 
months ago. a retired bishop, a priest 
and a nun weic slam on a lemote Rho¬ 
desian uxid by a lone guetnila 

If the latest murders were indeed the 
woik of Paltiotic Front guerrillas the 
brutal act could hardly have been more 
ill-conceivcd Afiei months ol indecision 
ovci which of the feuding Rhixiesian na¬ 
tionalist gioups to support most Alii- 
can states have now endorsed ihe Pa- 
tiiolic I lont Both Britain and the Li S 
aie convinced that the I lont must be di- 
lectly involved in the ftirmation of a 
tiansition government m ordei to end 
the ai med struggle But the massaci c ap¬ 
peal ed to cast doubt on the I ront .is a le- 
sponsible force and strengthened Prime 
Mmistei Ian Smiths claim that it is 
composed of biutal. Communist-sup¬ 
ported guciiillas with whom he cannot 
negotiate Smith is pioceeding with his 
l>lan foi an intcinal'solution -mean¬ 
ing that he is icady (o negotiate with 
miKlcratc black African gioups to foini 
Mime kind oi multiiacial liansitional 
government 1 ast week he flew to ( ape 
Town to discuss the plan with South Af- 
iican Prime Minister John Vorstei 
Aftei three hours of 'deep and fiank’ 
talks Vorster who was having troubles 
ol his own over renewed studeip noting 
in Soweto and several othei black town¬ 
ships leportcdly gave Smith his tenta¬ 
tive backing 

Chrome Boycott At week's end, 
as Young headed hack to Washington, 
the Cartel Administration threw its full 
support behind a bill to reiseal the Byid 
Amendment Under that act. sponsored 
by Senator Harry T Byid Jr the ij S 
has been importing Rhodesian chtome, 
in violation of a U N trade boycott, 
since 1971 Though many nations -in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union and four other 
East European countries, according to 
allegations contained in a lecent 
U N Sanctions Committee report 
—have been breakmg the boycott on 
chrome clandestinely, the Byrd Amend¬ 
ment's open defiance of the U N sanc¬ 
tions has caused great resentment in 
black Aft ica Repeal of that amendment 
would be Washington's strongest mes¬ 
sage to Ian Smith to dale that the U S in¬ 
tends to take an active role iii achiev¬ 
ing a Rhodesian settlement. 





GREY « KAHN IN raiO 


Fissionable Confusion 

MARCO POlO SINGS A SOlO 
by JOHN GUARt 

Some plavwrighis have uv lew ideaN 
oi none at all John Ciuatc (House of 
nine t Clives' is of a laiet kind his niimJ 
IS a Milual hicedcr icacloi of diamatie 
themes latp.c and small In \tui<o Polo 
Sinus (I Solo a eonicdy now plavtng ai 
Manhallan s Puhlu. Ihealtj Cuiaiesie- 
aeioi has run away from him Ideas 
meet sollide and ..ancel one anothei out 
like St) mans eiianl atoms and his plas 
cspKidcs in a dozen diicttions 

Mtiifo Polo takes place t'n an island 
oil Not wav at the end ol IV99 in the 
eatly littht ot the 21st teniuiv Diant 
and Stonv Me Bride i Madeline Kahn 
and liK‘1 Ciiey) aic the fun couple of the 
'90s he IS diiccting a movie about Mai- 
co Polo and she is having an aflait with 
Tom Intel mouth (C hris Sarandon I a 
global Ml T ixit who has ingeniously re¬ 
solved the Atab-lsiacli eiisis b\ cieating 
the state ol Saudi Isiael 

Stony s lather (C’hev Rtidgeis) was 
a i(x.k stai in the days of vote, the ’60s 
and his mother tAnne Jackson) was the 
original flower child But as Stonv now 
dtscuveis, his mother was really his fa- 
thei as well, hating undergone a sex 
change at Johns Hopkins Hospital Ptxsi 
Stony—sufleiing from a new veision of 
that old dramatic ailment the identity 
crisis—dteams of falling to love with a 
sensuous plant which at least has loots 
Wintermouth linds and loses the cure 
foi canter He is instantaneously tians- 
formed from the woilds hero into tts 
fool for that carelessness and he ends 
up with Hitler's love letters to Lva 
Braun, which he finds buried in the sand 
Still, he says—m what seems to be 
Guare's message as well—"the world 
needs heroes or at least people who 
dream beyond themselves " 

Now and then the play has flashes 
of what it might have been The first 



scene, where husband, wife and wiles 
lover trade epigrams, has some of the fla¬ 
vor of the early Noel Coward without 
unfortunately C oward s fine glyptic 
phiasing Desciibinganeaitbquakcthat 
has just killed 20 million Italians Win- 
leimouth mourns Poor Italy Shaped 
like a Ixxjt and the heel fell off’ Mad¬ 
eline Kahn, howcvei can make even the 
most ordinary lines sound like < oward 
She does not so much deliver her speech¬ 
es as pour them out and then wart for 
them to spaikic into laughtei Such mo¬ 
ments do not occur often enough and 
neither she nor the test of the fine cast 
can make a real play out ol Guaies 
imaginative disoidcr OtraUChHee 

High Society 

A PARTY WITH BETTY COMDEN 
AND ADOLPH GREEN 

A party aceoidiiig to Webster s is 
a social gathering for plcasi-ic and by 
that definition- or any other an eve¬ 
ning with Betty < omden and Adolph 
Ciiecn IS an invitation into high society 
I Ol moieihan lU ycais this pioliitc wilt¬ 
ing team has enchanted theater audi¬ 
ences with txxrk and lytics for such hits 
as (Ai the Town and Bells Aie Rinf;iiii; 
and delighted mociegoeis with films like 
Pile Band Hafion and Siiiffin in the 
Ram Now lot si\ weeks Comden and 
Cirecn arc back on Bioadway doing 
then own numbers m then own way 

lo say that they are alone is some¬ 
thing ol a misstatement, howevci 1 hesc 
comic Picsspcios can conjuie up whole 
casts with a mere wink, of the eve or 
shrug of the shoulder His face is a lub- 
berv Halloween mask that can be anv- 
one from Captain lUxik in Petei Pan 
- anolhci puxluci of then collahota- 
tions— 111 a sailoi in On the Jovm She is 
the perfect counlci (xiise an off-the-rack 
CiarK) who w'ould h.ive turned even < a- 


miUe into a wild giggle Rarely has so 
much wit and fun been packed into two 
houis "to cop a line from anothei song¬ 
writer, Cole Portci what a swellegant 
elegant party this is G C 

Mixed Masters 

ISADORA DUNCAN SLEEPS 
WITH THE RUSSIAN NAVY 
by JEFF wanSHEI 

There arc certain plays—and this is 
one of them - that can be called blend¬ 
er drama purecd bits of othci, bellei 
works 1 he ingredients of Jeff Wanshel s 
comedy, Isadoia Dutnan Sleeps with the 
Russian Nass arc lorn Stopiiatd Jules 
Fciffei and Pirandello w ho seems as es¬ 
sential to this biand of ersatz drama as 
ted dye No 2 

The formula starts with a play with¬ 
in a play oi. m this case, a screenplay 
A Hollywood screenwriter (David Ack 
loyd) IS wilting a movie about Isadora 
Duncan, the ficc-spirited mother of 
modern dance While the scieciiwiiiei 
ty[)cs out her life at the rear of the stage 
Isadoia (Maiian -Seldcs) acts it out at 
the front along with just abviiil every¬ 
one else who matched by during the first 
quarter )f this century 1 veil Stanislav¬ 
sky has a walk-c)n mim’cking Mai Ion 
Brandos .Stanislavsky-mspiied Stanley 
Kowalski Isadora dutifully icsponds as 
Blanche DuBois I have always de- 
(leiided on the kindness ol strangers' 

I he cast of the American Place I he¬ 
ater IS able and energetic 5iomeone like 
lorn Stoppard--the real Tom Stoppaid 
might have tamed such loans Horn 
cither writers into dramatic capital of his 
own making Isadora a kind ot inspired 
Itariscendenial comic strip I oi all his 
bc'riowings from his betters Wanshel 
howevci has forgotten the one essen¬ 
tial ingredient of gocxl drama the play¬ 
wright s ow n vvsice G C 


DUNCAN (MARIAN SELDES) WAVING FLAG OF REVOLUTION WITH RUSSIAN NAVY 





mSIDlNT CARTER ACCEPTING QUESTIONS FROM EMPIOVEES AT LABOR DEPARTMENT IN SERIES OF GET-ACQUAINTED VISITS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

Carter and the Russians: Semi-Tough 

Vetcidii diplomats in Washington gcr's theory of “linkage' in diplomacy clear explosives to divert a river in 

could not iccall anything quite like It according to which* different issues be- northern Russia as planned. Carter 

1 heie was a new Presi'^ent, not even tween the two superpowers are inevi- asked that U S experts be permitted to 

thtee weeks in oflice, casually spinning tably intertwined kill, chances are that observe the project The U S. in turn, 

off specific proposals on complex mat- some linkage will remain a fact of life, would allow Russians to watch any 

ters of ai ms control and critici/ing the no matter what the atmosphere may be peaceful use of nuclear power for similar 

&iviei Union on such sensitive issues as In the disarmament area. Carter insrst- pjojects in the US, although none is 

Its dealings with dissidents He did it ed that both sides must make conces- planned Apart from nuclear tests, Car- 

all in that most public of foiums a tele- sions His major points ter suggested that each side should noti- 

Msed press conference Could he pos- ► He would be willing to aimplete fy the other in advance of any experi- 

sibly know what he was doing’ a quick SAi T il agreement with the So- mental missile launching This would 

Handling 15 questions in 32 min- \iei Union, basically confirming the lim- eliminate the danger that such a launch- 

utes with relaxed assurance JimmyCar- nation on nuclear weapons agreed upon ing could be mistaken for an attack 

ter used his first presidential press con- by President F ord and Leonid Brezhnev At the State Department, there was 

ference lo advance his favorable initial in 1974 without resolving the contin- concern that Carters pressure to help 

image as an open informal but take- uing controversy over whether the Skv the Soviet dissidents (see Thi World) 

chaige President (we following storv) viet Union s Backfire bomber and the might have two adverse effects Dpush 

Carter even displayed humor on the sol- U S cruise missile should come under the Kremlin to bear down even harder 

cmn subject of engaging the Russians the set ceilings Carter would allow that on its restive citi/ens to show that it is 

—and the press “When the A P report- question to be decided later This idea not influenced by outside “interference 

er was expelled from Moscow, the had also been proposed by Ford and re- in its internal affairs" and 2) so sour the 

President said with a smile “I had a jected by the Russ.ans, who, however, atmosphere between the two countries 

first thought to retaliate by expelling the may be more receptive now that any arms agreement would be scut- 

A P rcportei from Washington ” ► He would be inclined lo forgo con- tied Whether by coincidence or design, 

C drier continued to emit somewhat ttnued development of a mobile U S nu- the Russians arrested Yuri Orlov, a dis- 

cnnflicting signals, sounding semi-tough clear missile launcher (the MX) if the sident physicist, within 24 hours afler 

on human rights but also urging mutual Soviet Union will abandon deployment the Carter press conference 

accommodation on arms He said he of its track-mounted launcher (the SS- On arms control, Princeton's Robert 

would “speak out strongly and foiceful- 20) Such mobile launchers greatly com- G Gilpin, a professor of international 

ly whencvci human rights are threat- plicate the job of detecting and destroy- politics, worried that Carter was “ex- 

ened- -not every instance, but when 1 ing each other’s missiles and are posing his hands too early and encour- 

think It s adv isable' Moreover, he add- considered a destabilizing element in a aging the Russians to probe how far they 

ed that such statements, directed at the policy of mutual deterrence can go in extracting further conces- 

Sovict Union, need not impair mutual b He urged that both powers cease sions ” Other experts noted that the 
efforts at arms control Me thus rejected all nuclear testing for two or more years Russians do not relish negotiating so 

former Secretary of State Henry Kissin- If the Soviet Union insists on using nu- openly and almdat certainly will insist 

peckeif and "above an, anenow 
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Just Call Him Mister 


ithat their own positions be slated only 
In secrecy across the bargaining tables 
In feet. Carter’s proposals were fei 
less casual than they appeared to be Be¬ 
fore going public with them, he had out- 
dined them in greater detail to Soviet 
' Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin An un- 
usually nervous and perspiring Dobry- 
" nin had discussed a wide range of Sovi- 
,, et-American issues with Carter in the 
Oval Office for nearly an hour on I'eb I 
While obviously in itated by the ini¬ 
tial U S reaction, the Kremlin to date- 
shows no evidence of being so offended 
by Carter’s declarations on human 
rights as to endanger an arms agree¬ 
ment There are some Western diplo¬ 
mats in Moscow who are convinced that 
the Russian leadership fears the US 
technological superiority in weaponry 
and thus may be just as eaget as C artci 
to avoid a new race in arms develop¬ 
ment At week's end, TiMi Moscow 
? Corrcs|xindent Marsh Clark reported 
that Moscow's USA Institute was 
working oveitime in an attempt to fath¬ 
om this pu/yling new U S leadei but 
that relations between the two powers 
have generally impiovcd since ( aitei s 
election The flap over the Soviet dissi¬ 
dents however, was seen by TiMl Dip 
lomalic Correspondent Strobe I albott in 
Washington as portending a ptissible 
new chill in U S and USSR relations 
No Joke. One Soviet official made 
light of Cartel $ human tights talk jok¬ 
ingly thieatemiig that the Foreign Min¬ 
istry in Mossow may start issuing state¬ 
ments in defense of I any Flynt I the 
Hmtlei publishei, see Tut PrissI as a 
victim of repression and harassment 
1 rouble is, to most Ameileans direct le- 
piession IS no joke In the end as usual 
among superptrwers, each side will prob¬ 
ably work in a hardheaded fashion to 
further its own Irasic interests It both 
sides see advantages in a new arms 
agreement, the clashing ihetoric on hu¬ 
man rights IS not likely to stand in the 
way— provided it is not pushed Ux» lar 


Three weeks is only a tipple on the 
four-year tide of a presidential term But 
Jimmy Carter seemed to be off to a 
promising start Fioni the cold-eyed 
cynics of the Washington press corps 
and the aloof observers of academe on 
to the “show me' proprietor of the Sum¬ 
mit Hill bar in Haitfoid, Conn , the ini¬ 
tial reaction to the Cartel ptesidency 
was impressively upbeat 

Jimmy Carter met the press and 
they were his dcclaied the Washington 
Posts Haynes Johnson after the Pies- 
ident’s first press conieienee Carter had 
walked into the lair of the press lions re¬ 
ported Boston Globe Washington Bu- 
leau Chief Martin Nolan and the score 
wound up Christians 6, Lions 0 ’ 

The veteran letroiteis applauded 
C'artcr for nis telaacd informal style 
his command of the issues his open an¬ 
swers to sensitive questions To be sure 
the repiMters questions lacked strme ol 


then usual bite and the President 
dodaed a few of the most direct thiusts 
Yet he aU) frankly admitted that we’ve 
made some mistakes' tn slighting con- 
giessional Icadeis and vowed to make 
amends Indeed, he showed thiough the 
week that he was leirfning fast He 
pleased Senate Dcmociatic Leadci Rob¬ 
ert Byrd bv frequent calls foi consul¬ 
tation He moved to isolate Texas Con¬ 
gressman Jack Brooks the mirsl vocal 
opponent of the President s (lovernmcnt 
leorgani/ation plans, by inviting the 
members of Brooks’ Goveinment Op¬ 
erations C ommittec to discuss his pro¬ 
posals ai the White House (Carter is 
seeking the power granted most recent 
Piesidents to reorganize ihc fiovein- 
ment subject lo cofigressional veto of 
the whole package Brix»ks wants con¬ 
gressional powei to appiovc or reject 
each specihe change) 

More broadly, the nation's regional 







press has applauded Carter's tone-set¬ 
ting use of symbtMs in his first Oval Of¬ 
fice days The low-key Inaugural speech, 
the walk down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the televised chat in a sweater the sur¬ 
prise visit to fro/en Pittsburgh putting 
Amy in a public schivl, cutting down 
on limousines banning //«// to the Chief 
- all weie seen a^ moving ( aitet closer 
to the |x:ople I hat spit it of mutuality 
that feeling that all Amciicans are part 
ot the (roveinnient and not apart from 
It lb a feeling that wc have missed foi 
years now editor lali/cd the Dallas 
1 lines UetuU which endorsed f'ord 
Among economists there was inev¬ 
itable disagreement over Carter’s pio- 


giam to stimulate the economy (Ae 
ECONOMY St BUSINESS) Stanford Siwi- 
ologist .Seymour Martin Ltpset also 
found that Cartel's “whole folksy ap- 
pioach dvxjsn't send me, but it's not de¬ 
signed to, and does apparently send the 
average guy The question is How long 
IS It beloie the average guy starts think¬ 
ing he s being manipulated ’ Yet so fat, 
as Dartmouth Government Professor 
Laurence I Radway put it, "turning 
down the heat and doing away with im¬ 
perial frills’ has made 'Joe Sixpack sat¬ 
isfied and pleased with Carter 

Indeed. Summit Hill's Jerome Shea 
declared from his Hartford bai I've got 
hope for this guy—he doesn’t have to 


get all dressed up like a dude He did a 
great thing walking down the street ” 

Even among Republicans there was 
grudging admiration Said Roger Camp¬ 
bell, a Pennsylvania delegate to the Re¬ 
publican National Convention “He has*^ 
talked like a Reiwblican on austerity 
and cutting back “ Republican John R 
Faust, a Portland. Ore, attorney, called 
Cartel "a genius at finding the middle 
giound ’ 

A national willingness to see a new 
President makegood is traditional Poll¬ 
ster Burns Roper found, foi example, 
that during the period between election 
and inauguiation, 64'<- of those reached 
in one survey described themselves as 
Carter supporters—"a measute of the 
good will he commands ’ Yet the really 
tough decisions, the ones that will di¬ 
vide people, lie ahead 

Morcovet, as T iMfc Washington Bu¬ 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey notes. ‘ There is 
about Washington an element of fad- 
dism a tendency to fall head ovci heels 
in love with a new guy, then turn sav- 4 
agely against him when he does not de- ' 
livei We arc not sure of the effects of 
Cartel s economic package His i elu¬ 
tions with Congress aie not certain 7 he 
energy policy that he has piomised is 
yet to be delivcied W e iusl cannot seem 
to find a cautious middle giouiid So 
light now a lot of things are being said 
and wiitlen about limmy ( artci that 
make him targei than life ' 

Come Home, foi the lime being 
(anei is concentrating on making him¬ 
self so pviptiiar that Coiigicss may hes¬ 
itate to tangle with him on maioi is¬ 
sues Last week he set a new style in 
biief official dinners his first, foi the Su¬ 
preme ( ourl lasted only from 6 30 p m 
to 1130 pm The Justices could spend 
the rest of the evening at home 

Carter showed his concern for the 
family life of top Government woikers 
in other ways I want you ui spend an 
adequate amount of time with your hus¬ 
bands wives & children ’’ he wiotc m a 
stall memo, and also to involve them 
as much as possible in our White House 
life ' Smiling broadly. Carter mockingly 
scolded a group of employees "Those 
of you who ate living in sin. I hope you 
will get married Those of you who have 
left your spouses, come back home 
Those of you who don’t know your chil¬ 
dren's names, get to know them " 

During a series of visits with fed¬ 
eral bureaucrats. Carter wow'ed Labor 
Department workers by taking off his 
suit coat, rolling up his sleeves and de 
clanng “Just because 1 am Pre.stdent 
and l^ause you work for the Fedeial 
Government and hold even an exalted 
job, that doesn't make you any better 
than the unemployed American in Dal¬ 
las, Texas, that you serve ’’ 

At week's end some members of 
Carter's staff, taking a hint from the 
boss, were even suggesting that he need 
not be called Mr President He seemed 
to prefer “Mr Carter" or simply “Sir” 
But not, apparently, just "Jimmy ” 
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CARTER BRIEFED (INSET) ON COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES OF AERIAL COMMAND POST 


Trial Run for Doomsday 


Instead of flying home to Geor¬ 
gia last weekend aboard the usual An 
I oKc f)ne Jimmy C artei and his family went via one of the woild s most sophis¬ 
ticated aiiciaft one of the three Dmimsday )cts that aic constantly on alert at 
heavily giiatdcd Andrews An Foicc Base near Washington Were a nuclcai wai to 
bleak out ( alter would be whisked abtvaid one of the jets ot sped via hclicoptei 
to any of sevuial undeiground niicleai-insulated command centers 

Why did Jimmy take the trip’ If we ever have an emcigcncy, he explained 
I (ust want to make suie that the transition is not one of confusion ’’ He also took 
along some inemliers of the press but they vveie confined to a 'csl aiea m the teat 
of the plane and weic not allowed to observe any of the ciaft s operations 

IX'signatcd I-4A the $117 million Dvximsday jet is a 231-ft -long, 425-ton be¬ 
hemoth —the heaviest flying machine anywhere It is a converted Boeing 747 that 
bulges and hi istius with a mind-stunning at ray of electionic gadgetry designed to de¬ 
fend the plane and prevent inteifercnce with communications It is also loaded 
with an equally da//ling aiiav of high- and low-ficqucncy communications de¬ 
vices ( apableofslavmgaloftfoi 72 hours the plane can toam at low oi veiy high al¬ 
titudes up to moie than 45 000 ft io keep in touch with U S submarines, the ctaft 
can unreel u|> to five miles of wire antenna 'a in thick and weighing several tons 
The craft is designed to cany up to 94 passengers including the President his 
top aides the memtieis of the loint C hiefs of Staff, intelligence ofliccts, weapons 
and electronics cxpcits Secret Set vice men and the flight crew Just under the ciKk- 
pit IS a small windowicss gold-caijielcd room where the President and up to 
three other people -the ultimate clue of the ultimate holocaust- could in total pri¬ 
vacy direct the nex. moves in World Wai III 



WIATHIR 


The Makings of Real Disasters’ 


“ For eleven days the Welches wcie 
as isolated as if they had been matooned 
in Antarctica The bli//aid that swept 
ovei then home 35 nnles south of Buf¬ 
falo left drifts that weic 15 ft high 
When five-yeat-old C'raig tan a fcvci of 
105“ getting a doctoi was out of the ques¬ 
tion LltMbeth Welch brought down hct 
son's temperatuic by simply packing 
him in what was closest at hand snow 
Last week the U S Army Corps of Ln- 
gineers finally lescued the family of lour 
by breaking through the sea o( white 
w'lth a loai of snowblowets and earth- 
movers My Ciixl I m out'” ciicd Mis 
Welch, and she lejoincd the wot Id 

1 hioughout the Butfiilo aica and in 
the cold belt that stictchcd taut across 
the Midwest Americans wen digging 
themselves out and counting then blcss- 
^ mgs as the Cireat V\ inter ol 77 lelaved 
Its clutch In New York, Ohio and New 
Jersey plants tumbled b.ick into action 
and hundreds of thousands ol men and 
women ictuincd to woik C hicdgo tem¬ 
peratures rose to a comparatively balmy 
45 after sliiveimg below fiee/ing loi 43 
straight days In then cuphoiia some 
citi/cns doffed then oseicoais and eai- 
mi'Hs as though spring were gist aiound 
thecoinei 

It was not Looking ahe^ d 3(1 days 
the National Wea'hci .Seisice picdictcd 
continuing cold loi aUiut Ichii -fifths ol 
the nation liom the 1 ast ( oasi to a 
line loughly bisecting the Flams states 
and including a giant thumb (uttrng up 
fiom 1 exasas far as Idaho fhe natuial- 
gas shortage was still at ci isis point 1 he 
economy was still shaken («■<■ I mriiY 
and LcoNriMS & Bisimssi a further 
threat suiging flixids if the snow and 
ice melt iixiiiuicklv 

(he National Weather .Service re¬ 
ports that the flcxxl (xitential is high 
m an area coveimg wcstcin New York 


and Pennsylvania and extending into 
most of West Virginia parts ol Ohio 
and the northeastern tip of kentuckv 
Much of that region lies bene.ith a blan¬ 
ket of snow that is six inches or more 
thick .Says Herb Lieb a spokesman 
for the National Oceanic and Atnio- 
spheiic Administration Its like a 
great, frigid lake ready to lun during 
a sudden thaw We could have the mak¬ 
ings of some real floexJ disasters 

As the weather gradually warmed 
last week, the fust woi risome runoffs be¬ 
gan flowing into the ice-clogged streams 
raising the threat of Hixxlmg m vniic 
areas In Washington, federal officials 
wcie alicady woiking on plans to pro¬ 
vide shelter fcxxl and medical care for 
stiicken communities that could be hit 
by fltXKls if a sudden thaw turned the 
lunofls into torrents 

While one part ol the U S woriicd 
about getting Uki much water, the West 
sti 11 suffei cd fi om an endur mg and debil¬ 
itating drought The ciuclcst paradox of 
thiscapi icious winter is the fact that the 
vast region had been praying for bliz¬ 
zards to fill the reservoirs in the spiing 
But Department of Agriculture surveys 
aic finding less snow now than at any 
other mid-winter m the past 40 years 
-20'! Ol less of notmal depths In 
Washington 24 skiers made light of the 
situation by donning formal attire and 
helicopteimg to a 5.000 ft level, where 
they dined al placing their table 
over a bare avalanche chute that would 
ordinarily have been covered by at least 
80 inches of snow Colorado s Governor 
Richaid I amm was altcadv pondering 
how his state could alKxate watei to 
such steady customeis asC alifoinia Ar¬ 
izona, New Mexico and Wyoming Said 
he Not even Sislomon could divide fair¬ 
ly and equally the amount of water that 
IS going to have to be shared this spt iiig 


Farm kisses in California are al¬ 
ready estimated at SI billion and that 
figure might easily double Fhe state 
which grows 40'} of the nation s ficsh 
fruits and vegetables is estimating .i 
lO'r to 12'^f drop in this yeai s agiicul 
tural production which would mean 
vinie rise in prices The lei tile San loa- 
quin Valiev which deix.nds heavily on 
impoited water could have its quota 
cutbv75'} I armcis will havt totapex- 
ixmsivc underground supplies 

Topsy Torvy. I o bicak the drought 
the IX'pai tment of Agricultiiie estimaies 
that the mountain ranges of Uic West 
would have to gel about twice then nor¬ 
mal snowfall from now until May- an 
unlikely prospect What the W'est needs 
m shoit IS exactly what Buffalo and the 
Midwest have Ixeii getting much lixi 
much of during this long frustrating and 
topsy turvy winter 
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WATERLESS MARINA AT EDGE Of RECEDING FOLSOM LAKE NEAR SACRAMENTO, PASSING CAR SPRAYS WOMAN IN ST LOUIS THAW 
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INTELLIGENCE 

Advice from the Old Boys 

Judging from the iniiial reaution construttive Membeis of Congress, are 
Jimmv Cartel should scoie with his set- totally infoimed on the budget, and 
ond (.hoitc toi director ol the (entral In- that’s the way it should be " 
telligciice Agency Heaw opposition McC one feels that the director must 
forced the President s hrsi nominee “establish precisely how the President 
Theodore .Sorensen to withdraw But wants to be informed and how he wants 


•Tlie military will confine their research 
to the needs of the particular mission, 
the special targeting requirements of 
the particular service The top-priority 
job of monitoring Soviet capabilities and > 
intentions must be done tree of any pre¬ 
judged position or parochial influence 
from ccmtacts with the military on the 
one hand, or the disarmament advocates 
on the other ’ 

COVERT OPERATIONS Some critics 


C aitei s second choice Annapolis class¬ 
mate (’46) Admiral Stansfield Turner, 
has aroused no opposition and seems 
certain of confirmation 

Turner would be inheriting an em¬ 
battled agency one that must learn to 
cope with greater congressional scrutiny 


to exercise sanctions over ( lA opera¬ 
tions Once that IS established the direc¬ 
tor miLst not deviate from the rules that 
are laid down He must do exactly the 
same with the appropi rate groups in the 
.Senate and House He has to establish a 
tappoit so that they will have confidence 


have suggested that covert operations 
should he run independently of the CIA 
—or in the view of the most radical 
critics done away w'lth altogethei 
- leaving the agency to handle only 
normal intelligence gathering and as¬ 
sessment McC one dislikes the idea “I 



and with incieased demands from press 
and public for information about it How 
should he deal with these pioblcms’’ 
TiMt asked five foimer cia diiectois 
what advice they might have for the new 
man Three responded—John Mct’onc, 
75 William ( olby 53 and Cieoige Bush, 
52 Richard Helms 63 thought it was 
inadvisable to speak foi the record 
James .Schicsingei 48, was UiO absorbed 
with energy pioble ns as pait ol the new 


they ate being told the whole story 
and told in advance T hen it would 
no longer be necessary for othci 
committees to be informed and 
they would respect the fact that 
matters of a confidential nature 
must be kept confidential ’ If (1a 
secrets are shared by tixi many peo¬ 
ple on the Hill says McC one, "you 
might as well clear them with the 
New 'Voik /’//ner the Washington 
Poll and 1IML magazine 


JAMES SCHLESINGbR 


would be afraid that in order to make 
Its mission moie totally rewarding, an 
independent operations side would cre¬ 
ate undertakings quite beyond necessity 
It wouldn ( have a hell of a lot to do 
so It would think up a whole lot of 
duly lucks The Bay of Pigs was very 
highly compartmentalized so much so 
that CIA analysis had no access to 
It befoie It was undertaken If the an¬ 
alysts had been brought in they would 
have immediaicly seen the flaws in 
the undeitaking and advised against 

It 

Bush thinks lh.it the problem of co¬ 
vert opeialions is somewhat exagger¬ 
ated They should lie used spaiinglv 
adopted pioceduially and ic|x>ilcd in 
timely fashion That is the way it swoik 
ing now They aie not going to he a 
majoi dilemma foi Turner in any 
way 

GOING PUBLIC I he idea of in¬ 
telligence in the sunshine that people 
should know cveiything about intel¬ 
ligence IS nutty ’ says Bush But he ac¬ 
knowledges that a ccitain price has to 
he paid foi living in a free society 
The {soviet Ki.ii has a much easici time 
operating in the U S than the i lA does 
in Russia ' But I don t think you can 
do anything about it To inhibit the 
dissemination of information would 
stii up a hre storm- and dcseivedly 

VI’ 


C arter Administiation 

The three who did comment wcie 
cautionary but essentially nipbcat 
There are enormous problems’’ says 
Bush Pi oblems of judgment problems 
of management But 1 don t see any in¬ 
surmountable ones that a prudent per¬ 
son can’t handle ’ 

RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS The diiector, says 
Bush, must have direct access to the 
President Turnei appaienily already 
has his ear and that’s gcx<d He should 
have a rcgulai appointment with Car¬ 
ter He’ll have to get up to ihc Hill a 
lot 1 made 51 formal appearances in 
less than a yc.ii C ongressional oversight 
has prolifeiated, and most individual 
Congressmen rea'izc that ovcisighl now 
IS very difTcient fiom the past It’s less 
adversary than it was and much more 


INTELLIGENCE GATHER¬ 
ING T he nuh of intelligence 
IS an intellectual piocess of 
coming to the best possible 
judgment ’ says Co'by You 
can tell whats gixxl quality 
by leading it and testing it 
Gel different people to eval¬ 
uate It Ciet s(>me outside crit¬ 
ics You want to involve a 
lot of people, not just pro¬ 
fessionals A director should 
get a whole mix of opinions, 
maybe from a whole bunch 
of dilTetenl panels—experts 
of every political coloration ” 
McCone feels that CIA 
intelligence must be kept 
free of influence from the mil¬ 
itary and other policymakers 













KIRITSIS BEFORE ARREST, WITH SHOTGUN STIU WIRED TO HOSTAGE RICHARD HAU 


CRIME 

^ Til Hove Vengeance’ 

lie IS a peculiai but harmless figuie 
on big-city streets, the lone man walk¬ 
ing down a sidewalk, tailing loudly at 
some injustice inflicted by a distant, im¬ 
personal tormentor The angry man who 
actually acts out his i age usually appears 
only in hlms—the demented TV news- 
castci in Wetwoik foi example who de¬ 
clares wat on what he secs as the ts- 
tahlishment and touches a sympathetic 
nerve in millions of vieweis by urging 
them to shout, ‘I m mad as hell and 
I’m not going to take it any mote’ But 
sometimes he appears in teal life 

Last week in Indianapolis Anthony 
Kiiitsis. 44 a sometime car salesman 
who had hoped to make his fortune in 
real estate, was mad as hell, and he de¬ 
cided not to take it any more He walked 
into the Meridian Moitgage Co , seized 
President Richard Hall, 42, wired the 
muzzle of a sawed-olT shotgun to Hall s 
neck and led him into the street to be¬ 
gin a 63-hour odyssey of perstmal fury 
and public terror 

Cheap Shot. Kiritsis pushed Hall 
along for four blocks, yelling. “Stay 
back, stay back'” at astonished pedestri¬ 
ans and gathering police He then com¬ 
mandeered a patrol car and forced Hall 
to drive to Kintsis two-room flat in 
Crestwood Village West, seven miles 
away Once barricaded in his apartment 
with Hall as hostage. Kintsis warned the 
police that the place was booby-trapped 
with dynamite Then came his demands 
From Meridian, he wanted immediate 
cancellation of a S130,000 mortgage that 
he had taken out months before in the 
hope of developing a 17-acre plot in In¬ 
dianapolis into a shopping center The 
loan was due on Match 1, but the devel¬ 
opment was a failure The teason, ac¬ 
cording to Kintsis Mendian had steered 
potential tenants away from his project 
fcM’ the purpose of forcing him into bank¬ 
ruptcy and foreclosing on his latjd 
“These people betrayed me.” he told a 
tdephoQB interviewer “1 went down 
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there for vengeance, and by God I'll 
have vengeance' 

Company officials said they would 
cancel the loan, while claiming they 
had warned retailers away from the 
pioject only because they felt the quick¬ 
tempered Kintsis was not up to man¬ 
aging It Next, Kintsis demanded full 
immunity from piosecution The fol¬ 
lowing day county oflicials agieed--on 
the condition that Hall would imme¬ 
diately be released But Kintsis waited 
another day while his lawyei looked 
ovei the immunity agreement before 
pronouncing himself satisfied Then, 
beaming in what he thought was tri¬ 
umph. he marched Hall—still wired to 
the shotgun -into a lobby crowded with 
newsmen and police 

In an obscenity-filled 23-minute 
monologue before the TV cameras Ki- 
iitsis declared himself “a goddam na¬ 
tional hero' Latei he said that he had 
really pulled one over' on the cof» 
confessing that he had no dynamite in 
his apartment He finally released Hall, 
then defiantly fired his shotgun out a 
door When the gun jammed as he tried 
to shoot again, police grabbed him 

As Kintsis was led away to be 
booked for kidnaping and jail^ in lieu 
of $850,000 bail. Police Chief Eugene 
Gallaghet said "Tony you lied to us 
You didn't let I Hall go immediately!, as 
you said You blew it ” Officials later 
said they had never intended to let Ki- 
ritsis off in any case As he slumped into 
the patrol cai. Kintsis muttered. 
cheap shot, a cheap shot ” 

Death of a Wireman 

Among the practitioners of his craft. 
Frank Chin, 48. was a pro He had been 
one of the most sought-after “wiremen ’ 
or electionic eavesdroppers, in the East, 
supplying bugging and recording devices 
to clients on both sides of the law But on 
Jan 20 Chin’s tape tan out He was 
found crumpled in a hallway neat his 
West Side Manhattan workshop with six 
bullet holes in his head 

Tfie murder has stirred hoods and 


lawmen Who killed Frank Chin’ Any 
number of people might have wanted to 
see him dead Chin's most popular de¬ 
vice, selling foi $300 and up. was a Sony 
AM/FM cassette recoider adapted to 
ia:eive sounds tiansmitted by “bugs 
small enough to be hidden behind an 
electric wall scKket Chin's wares weie 
bought by such vaiied customers as pev 
lice in Connecticut and New Jersey 
(some with known Mafia connections! 
the Communist and Nationalist Chi¬ 
nese United Nations officials, asvnted 
foreign agents the cta and, some say, 
the While House plumbers of the Nixon 
years Bugs installed by Chin in the I ast 
Side digs of Piostitute Xaviera Hollan¬ 
der yielded the law mateiial for her 1972 
book, rhe Happy Hooker But along with 
a lot of business C hin picked up a bad 
habit he liked to testify in court cases in 
which his equipment had been used 
Says his blonde wife, 1 conoie, with un- 
deistatement “He made abtiut twxi en¬ 
emies a year over a pei iixl ol ten years 
Rub Out. I ast fall C hin testified in 
a case involving a Stialfoid Conn , po¬ 
liceman named Joseph Beike who was 
convicted of having bugged the li'wn 
hall, ostensibly to aid himself m the slate 
examination lot promotion The bugs 
were discovered by electi icians. and at 
the trial Chin testified that he had sold 
the cop a listening device— key testimo¬ 
ny that helped convict Berkc Investiga¬ 
tors theorize that ( hin may have been 
rubbed cut by someone else who had 
been using his equipment illegally and 
hearing about the Berke case, decided 
that the bug maker had become tix) talk¬ 
ative for comfort Then again almost 
anyone involved in criminal activity that 
Chin knew aK>ut could have been the 
murderer Chin appaiently knew he was 
in danger At least three days befoic his 
muidcr he had packed his car with the 
intention of fleeing to Moiitieal thence 
to Hong Kong or C hina 


ELECTRONIC EAVESDROPPER CHIN 









RIGG ■ MITTON A$ UZ A DtCK CIORU, MARY A VALERIE RID FAREWELL TO THE NEWSROOM 


She Whose yacht IS that ’ ter Rtgg is especially proud of her trans- agieed with Oedipus' papa to put Oc- 

He It IS a blue yacht No, its a white foimation into Taylor Says she “1 did dipus on a hillside at age three or four 

yacht Yours. I expect the major makeup work myself The weeks, with spikes m his feet, to die 

She So It IS black wig, the beauty spot- and show- It becomes a play about parental be- 

//e lgaveittoyou,rememhei‘> ing off the cleavage ” trayal" This of course, leaves the 

She So you did What if it had been • Freudians to produce a new version of 

a blue yacht’ Actor Jamas Earl Jones iT/ie Cireiir the Oedipus complex 

He That would have been mine White Hope) commands about $200,000 ■ 

You gave It to me pei movie these days, but for twelve The Romeo ol the television screen 

She Of course, the first anniversary weekend performances in a woikshop has gone legit Henry Winklar, a k a the 

ofour second wedding production at Manhattan s C'athcdial Fonr " on AiK's Happy Days, will play 

The speakers aren't really Elizabeth of St John the Divine, he agieed to Juliet's lover on CBS s Maich 20 special 

Taylor and Richard Burton Diana Rigg woik for nothing “I even put in $1 a Henty [’Vinklei Meets William Shake- 

and Tony Britten just sound like them week foi coffee,” he says goixl-naturcd- \peaie Fon/ie also nanates the show 

in an upcoming BRC CO >edy skit wick ly Why so’ Jones, 46, is fascinated and even played a major role in the pro- 

edly titled “Public Lives " The I i/-Dick with his role of Oedipus Rex and the gramming Because the special is meant 

nuptial parody is part of a six-week se- adaptation of Sophocles' play selected for young people, Winklei vetoed in- 

ries starring the Bnlish-born Rigg, 38, for the production For Translator John eluding Falstaffs drinking scene, argu- 

who also plays Enghsh Actiess Celia Lewin, says Jones, “the gut of the play ing that “alcoholism is even a biggei 

Jehnsonin the l946movie 13nt/£ri(0iin- is the discovery that Oedipus' mama problem than drugs among the kids” 


JAMES EARL JONES SHAKES FISTS AT OEDIPAL COMPLEXITIES HEARTTHROB HENRY PLAYS ROMEO 
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He also ruled out the "To be, oi not to 
' speech fiom Hamlet because "sui> 
cide IS a big youth ptobiem too ‘ Wink¬ 
ler's aim IS to show Shakespeate "as a 
very contemporary playwright who is 
filW with the emotions that everyone 
can understand' Says Winkler, a grad¬ 
uate of the Yale School of Drama 
"Nothing I have done on television has 
ever meant moie to me " 

■ 

"1 don't like you I love you all 
veiy much," said a tear-choked Mary Ty¬ 
ler Moore to hei colleagues in television's 
most famous Iktional newstoom The 
iKcasion the taping of the 168th and 
final episode of I'he Maty rvler Moote 
Show, scheduled to air March 19 bven 
such spin-off graduates as Valerie Har¬ 
per and Clom Leachman weic wiitten 
into the faiewell show How to end it ’ 
^ New management hres cveivonc but 
Anchoiman Ted Ba\tei (Ted Knight) At 
a post-taping, post-mortem dinner, 
Maiy and the lest of the cast sat thiough 
the outtakes of lines that wcie blown 
over the yeais Said one bemused cast 
nicmbci ‘After watching that it 
seemed a mitacic we cvci got on the an 
at all Now that she s off Mooie plans 
to take a vcai s rest liefotc letuining with 
a totally diffetcnt show that allows hei 
to do a lot of singing and dancing 
■ 

'Oh It s good to be back exclaimed 
the most famous memlici of the Yale 
law .Schivl class of 1941 Visiting the 
university campus on a ihiee day Chubb 
rcllowship Gerald Ford talked with stu¬ 
dents about (Hililics and public affairs 
One of his legiets as Picsident he said 
was his refusal to meet exiled Soviet Au¬ 
thor Alexander Solzhenitsyn in July 
1975 a decision that he maintained was 
a matter of logistics lathei than pol¬ 
icy lord emotionally embraced letired 
hixithall C'oach Raymond I 'Ducky' I 
Pond 74, who in 1935 hired Poid as his 
$2400-a-yeai assistant . theicby en¬ 
abling him to study law hootball. Ford 
told students, had taught him to keep 
his eye on the ball and not to pay at¬ 
tention to grandstand critics' 

■ 

The courting was as befits the 
object, seemly and stately and last 
week the biggest publishing rush in 
memory came to an end Henry Kis¬ 
singer signed an agreement giving Bos¬ 
ton's Little, Brown, a subsidiary of Time 
(nc. rights to publish his account of 
his eight years as an architect of U S 
foreign policy The scene stealer at the 
.signing was Tylei, Kissinger's yellow 
Labrador, who chomped on the cham¬ 
pagne coik that Arthur FI Thornhill 
Jr. chairman of I ittle. Brown helped 
pop to celebrate hts company's coup 
Afterward, an ebullient Henry and Wift 
Nancy flew off to Acapulco for tbipe 
weeks in the sun 
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A Bad Case Makes Worse Law 


Cincinnati is a city blessed with 
more than its share of good restaurants 
and Kid weathei, and less than its share 
of smut That lattei distinction is laigely 
the work of Flamilton County Prosecu¬ 
tor Simon Leis Jr 42 who has pursued 
local se\-shop and massage-parlor oper¬ 
ators with the zeal of a I orquemada 
L CIS last week bagged another sab- 
oteui of C incinnati morals Lairy F lynt 
34 the btassy publisher of llusilei a 
three-year-old entry in the crowded 
skin-maga/ilie business It happened al¬ 
ter a five-week tiial in which lawyers 
debated the aesthetic qualities of pinup 
photos, medical and literary cxpeits lec- 
tiitcd the )uiy on the line points of bes¬ 
tiality and uial sex. and Harold Rob¬ 
bins (The CatpethoMvet quietly tixik 
notes for his next novel F lynt was sen¬ 
tenced to seven to 25 years in prison 
and fined SI 1.000 His dimes the mis¬ 
demeanor of pandering obscenity and 
the felony of engaging in organized 
crime ' I he latter offense, established 
by a little-used 1974 Ohio statute in¬ 
cludes any illegal act in which five oi 
more people participate Though I lynf' 
magazine is edited 105 miles away, in 
Columbus, and primed 374 miles away 
in Milwaukee Leis succeeded in selling 
the jury the tortured proposition that 
Flynt had engaged in organized crime 
in Cincinnati by virtue of dealing with 
a magazine distributor there 

If bad cases make bad law, Flynt s 
may be a classic o*" the genre His was 
one of the most important obscenity tri¬ 
als since the Supreme Com I in Mtllei 
v California (1973), abandoned the no¬ 
tion that there ate national standards 
of what IB acceptably sexually explicit 
inpnntandfiim Instead, the court held 


that local juries could decide w hat is ob¬ 
scene for their communities * Publishers 
and civil iibeitaiians now fear that 
Flynt's conviction may encourage local 
law officials to harass othet national 
publications, including those far more 
acceptable to most Ametleans than 
Flynt s seedy monthlies 

Market Appeal. ( ham pions office 
speech spoke up vigorously for larry 
Flynt. but it was not easy, what he p<ih- 
lishcs IS in Its fashion as outrageous as 
last week's veidict Hutilei Kis pnnted 
photos of a brunette being lavished by 
a snake a pictorial feature of a nude 
woman 8^ months pregnant and grue¬ 
some illustrations of vaiious genital and 
gynecological oddities The caruxins 
seek sick smckeis in such topics as cas¬ 
tration cxciemcni bestiality and in one 
memorably tasteless panel Betty Ford s 
bieast cancel I verv issue features pho¬ 
tographs sent in by readers displaying 
the private p.itts of then wives and giil 
filends 'We aie genuine entertainmcnt 
with no pretensions ' savs I lynt "We 
have proved that barnyard humoi has 
a mat ket appeal 

Appaiently so /ln\ili>i \iiiuuljtiun 
has climbed in 32 months to ncailv 2 
million, behind only Penthouse (4 n mil¬ 
lion) and Playboy (5 7 million) Ncailv 
all copies of Hustlei aieortetcd on news 
stands and most of its advei using is for 

I Ivnt-maikcted dildos vibratois and 
other such recreational equipment The 
publisher who owns his magazine out- 

'A Uxal luiy in W'lt-hila Kans tiinvuu.l Vfiri. 
Marsi/ini. ftiblisher AI (ii)I(1m<.iii oI tinsi.tnil> 

> harges nhe luiitig was sii aside bexausi in ptivs 
esulion miscondiist tnil he will hi icli id Mai,.h 

II In Memphis Pmn Stai Hans Rerms is ap 
riealine an ubsienity-ionspiiais nmviition Iasi 
year for his role in Ihc movie Ihep thrnat 


right, claims he netted $20 million last 
year two-lhirds of it from Hustler, the 
rest from his scKual devices and fiom 
Chic a slightly flossici I os Angelts 
based sibling magazine he launLhcd last 
summci 

An eighth-grade diopoiit who ran 
avtay from his old Kentucky home at 
age 14 riynt joined the Army then the 
Navy worked the night shift at a (len- 
eial Motors assembly plant and at the 
advanced age of 21 went bankiupt He 
moved to Columbus and a few ycais 
latei, was the piopiictoi of eight Hus¬ 
tler Club bais He eventually sold the 
chain, but not before turning its fout- 
page ncwsicttei into Hustlei 

Paunchv, amiable and given to 
weanng an Ainei ican-flag pin on the 
jacket ol his colorful leisure suits 1 Ivnt 
today commands an enlerpiise that oc¬ 



cupies paits ol two Columbus office 
buildings and has more than 150 em¬ 
ployees Associate publishei and chief 
aide IS Althea I easuie whevse prioi 
publishing e\|Teiience consisted ol pos¬ 
ing nude foi an early lluulci I any and 
Althea who weie marticd last August 
(K'cupy a 27 uxim C olumbus mansion 
in which thev have installed a swim¬ 
ming pixil gold plumbing tistuics 
a neait-shatied bathtub and thiee 
servants 

Mynt icmains a puritan about his 
work He puts in 18-hour davs person¬ 
ally approves all Hiisrh'i and Chu phcilo 
layouts and edits many manusciipts 
himselt When I sec a lung woid that I 
don't know I take it out,' he says 1 ate- 
ly riynt has hired cxtxjiienced editors 
to help him waged a high-minded cam¬ 
paign against smoking and scored a 
minoi coup by signing Not man Mailer 


to do an interview with John Ehrhch- 
man—for $12,500 Uniaken offers in¬ 
clude SI million each to Gloria Stein- 
em, Raquel Welch, Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower and Barbara Walters, 
among others, to pose in the nude 

Though F lynt is hopeful about hav¬ 
ing his conviction reversed on appeal 
he may be spending time in still othci 
courtrooms He faces obscenity chaiges 
in Cleveland indictments foi sixlomy 
biibcty and disseminating mateiiai 
harmful to juveniles in C incinnati and 
a $10 million breach-of-contiact suit 
Itom llu\tlei V former national news¬ 
stand distributor Meanwhile represen¬ 
tatives of the Indianapirtis vice squad 
wei e at the C incinnaii ti lal gathering in- 
spiiaiion lor then own jxissible obscen¬ 
ity case against Hynt 

The publisher icmains unfazed 
Dbsccnity is like the concept of sin--it 
defies dehnition " he says If we start 
lestrictmg adult leading habits bv 
what s tit for children we could be left 
with only Ijitle Red Ridtna-Hood Says 
William,Shawn editor of the chaste 
lorAr/ This is a very sciiotis thieat 
In this instance it has to do with taste 
but ultimately it has to do with what 
our attitudes arc In a fice six.iety no- 
brxly should Ive the judge 

Printing Money 

Unlike executives of othei multi 
million-dollai corporations the piesi- 
dent and secietarv of the Kansas C itv 
Star Co do not have offices of then own 
Instead they sit at desks in the news- 
rtxim undci the direst gaze ol the st.ilf 
That is only htting Since 1926, when 
the estate of f ounder William Rockhill 
Nelson was liquidated the newspapei 
film has been owned livk stix.k and 1 1 - 
notytre by its employees 

This week howevci the last ol the 
St u Co s lunch-pail capitalists will sell 
out to C apital C ities C ommunications 
Inc the Manhattan-based ownei of foui 
small newspapers 1 ^ broadcast stations 
and Womens W^eai Dailv I mployees 
ivf the Kansas City company which 
publishes the evening Stai and the 
morning limes gave up their stake so 
willmglv because the paiiers will sixin 
icquiie very expensive m<Hlcinizatiori 
and txicause the price was right $125 
million twice the book value of the 
film and probably the highest price 
evei paid for a one-city newspaper com- 
fxmy 

1 he vale of the Stai C o is only the 
latest in a lecent epidemic of high-priced 
newspaper transactions Austialian Ru¬ 
pert Murdix:h late last year paid moie 
than $30 million foi the New York Post 
Gannett Co is acquiting the H-paper 
Spcidel chain for $173 million In per¬ 
haps the largest newspaper sale ever, S1 
New house Iasi year paid more than $300 
million for Bcxith Newspapers* eight dai¬ 
lies and the Sunday supplement Paiade 
In all, 72 dailies changed hands last year, 
up from 49 m 1975 Says Otis Chan¬ 


dler, vice chairman of the Times Mir¬ 
ror Co and an unsuccessful bidder for 
both Booth and the Star Co “Every¬ 
one IS rushing to buy ’ 

The desire to acquiie is nothing' 
new among publishers Some 60‘’'c of* 
U S dailies are chain-owned, a per- 
centaj^ that has been climbing stead¬ 
ily But many publishing dynasties are 
lunnmg out of heirs and lecent estate 
tax-law changes have made it less lu- 
cialive to keep it all in the family Be¬ 
yond all that, newspapers themselves 
aie making financial headlines Industty 
pietax piofils were up as much as 70'’( 
last ycai from 1975 s depressed levels, 
and another, though smallet gam is ex¬ 
pected this ycai Nationwide average 
daily ciiculation last year edged up¬ 
ward to 60 800 000 the tiist incicase 
in three years, and advertising levenues 
exceeded $10 billion a gam of mote 
than I9'e over 1975 

Of course, newspapers have long 
been moneymakers In the e,iil> 1970s 
however a diamatic spun in the piicc 
of newsptinl hobbled the eniiic mdus- 
liv Much of the piesent lecoveiy is due 
to ncwstiajHM managements new leli- 
ance on maiketmg studies to help give 
leaders what they want lathei than 
what edilois think they should have In 
most cases that laihcr un|ouinalistic 
practiLC means less national and world 
news and more leisutc-lime featu es 
tonsuniei icpoiling and life-stvic 
coverage 

But (xirhaps the maior leasiin that 
the presses are viiiually pimtmg mon¬ 
ey is technology Newsixipeimg one of 
the last ma|oi industMcs to Ixrcome au 
tomalcd is making up for lost decades 
Since the 1960s most maior dailies have 
begun computerizing then compissmg 
uxrms and even their ticwsrcxims, wheic 
the video display terminal is fast lepla.. 
mg the typewritei I he attendant pro¬ 
ductivity iiicieases have Ixict. puxli- 
gious The Richmond limes-litspaiih 
for example can now set type foi a page 
of classified ads m 90 seconds up from 
foul hours m 1972 Savings Si 2 mil¬ 
lion a year 

Cash Machines. Such economies 
are making newspapers so profitable 
- and thus so desirable as investment 
properties- -that prices will piobably 
continue to soar industry analysts con¬ 
cede that $125 million for the Siai 
and Times may sound high but add 
that the stodgy, bland and eai nest dai¬ 
lies should become immensely profitable 
under firmer management fiom Capital 
Cities besides, as in most U S cities 
the pa pels have no ical competition 
‘ It IS exiiernely difficult and expensive 
to start a new newspaper, ’ says Otis 
Chandler “Thus the ones that are in 
place and going are even more valu¬ 
able " 7 his IS particularly true since 
newspapei ing is a largely uniegulated 
monopoly business m an increasingly 
regulated economic world Says one 
financial analyst "Monopoly newspa¬ 
pers are cash machines " 
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'leather: Prediction and Control 


An old North Wcxids Indian known 
for his accurate weathei foiecasls was 
once approached by a newspapei report¬ 
er who inquired how he could tell that 
the coming winter would be a cold one 
Gesturing toward the cabms ot his 
ncightxirs, the Indian replied “White 
man make big wcxxl pile' 

The story, told fiequently down in 
Maine IS doubtless aptx:ryphal Butitic- 
flects the fact that despite modern in¬ 
struments and meteorological melhcxls, 
weather forecasting of any kind remains 
at best an inexact science Dieamsof ac¬ 
tually doing something about the weath¬ 
er aie equally uniealistic People paus¬ 
ing to rest as they shovel out fiom under 
this wintet s snows or shivering in 
chilled homes may look longingly lo- 
waid a day when science will be able to 
make weather to order Was the Big 
I ice/e lealls necessaiy’ Answer alas 
yes Despite some limited successes in 
making it tain on demand most scien¬ 
tists believe that foi the foieseeablc fu- 
tiiTc weather mtxlihcation is unlikely 
Wrathful God What is likely is 
that the weather as it has done thiough- 
out histoiy will contmue to tiiy with 
Its would be foiccastets cmSariassing 
them with lain when they call foi cleat 
skies diought when they ptedict pre¬ 
cipitation Indeed the weathcimans 
plight will pioliablv not change a mil- 
libai fiom that described by the Lng- 
lish mctaiiologist Sii Napici Shaw 
Wrote he A forecasters hcait know- 
eth Us own bitterness and a stiangei 
mcddicth not with its joy ’ 

The ancients believed that weather 
changed at the whim ol the gods and 
Homci s Otiy\se\ contains sevcial lef- 
crcnccs to stotms raised against Odys¬ 
seus bv a wiathful Poseidon Modern- 
da v meteoiologists have established that 


and sailois whesse livelihcxxis- and 
sometimes lives -depended upon the 
weather learned by experience how to 
lead the signs that fiequently presaged 
change Sailors icali/ed from early days 
the gcneial wisdom of the poem ’Sky 
led in the morning Is a sailors sure 
warning Sky red at night Is the sail¬ 
or's delight Faimeis observed that 
dandelions and other Rowers closed 
when a stoim was appioaching and had 
a simple way of telling the tcmpciature 
from the rate at which ciickets chirp 
count the numbei of times the insect 
chirps in 14 seconds and then add 40 
Meeting of Masses. But contem- 
poiaiy weathermen base their forecasts 
on evei-evolving knowledge about how 
the woilds weather machine works 
They know that cixil air gcncially bungs 
dry weather and deal skies and that 
warm an usheis in clouds They have 
also learned what happens when air 
masses ol dilTeient lemperattircs meet 
\ waim moist an mass being lightei 
tends to ride up and ovei a cold mass 
bringing Icmg warm rams A moving 
mass of cold air being hcavici tends to 
plow into a waim an mass like the blade 
of a bulldozer liiggeiing brief violent 
piccipitatuin at the fiont or leading 
edge and leaving cleai skies in ns wake 
We.Uhet loiecasling has improved 
in leccnt decades S.itellites now track 
storms from high above the earth Mon- 
itoi mg stations piovidt agencies such as 
the National Weathei .Service with thou¬ 
sands of leadings dailv recording an 
and sea-surfacc temperatuics baromci- 
iic picssures iclative humidity and wind 
velocities and dncctions SophisticatcxJ 
computeis enable weathei men K» |x:i- 
form in minutes calculations that might 
otherwise take months 

With all these aids shoil teim foie- 
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WEATHER MANUAL PRINTED IN 1893 



SCRIPPS METEOROIOGIST JEROME NAMIAS 


earth s we.»tlici stems mainly fiom the 
sun E ach day radiation equal to some 
17 tnllion kilowatts reaches the earths 
atmosphere from the sun and warms the 
planet particulaily around the equato¬ 
rial regions where this radiation sttikes 
more directly than it does at the poles 
Heated tropical air rises and flows 
fiom the eqiiatoi toward the colder po- 
iai regions while cold polai air flows to¬ 
ward the equator The planet s eastwaid 
rotation skews the movement of air and 
causes the prevailing westei ly winds that 
blow fiom North America toward Eu¬ 
rope and loai across the southern 
oceans Topographical features, such as 
land masses and mountains and uneven 
heating patterns further alter the air 
flow The result is the assortment of 
high- and low-piessure regions and the 
winds that give the earth its weather 
Forecasting the weather has long oc¬ 
cupied man's attention Eaily farmers 






Weathermen acknowied^ gknan border, hail damage to crops was 

that there aie still enormoiis nine times greater in an unseeded area 

gaps in the meteorological data than it was in a section where clouds 

that they need foi more precise were seeded by Oblako lockeis 
predictions There are huge ar- Even more elaborate weather-mod> 
eas of the Soulhcrn Hemisphere, ihcation ideas have been proposed 

foi cvample, for whn-h no sea- KraffI Uhricke, a Cicrman-boin rocket 

suifacc tempcratuie, wind direc- engineer, has revived an earlier sugges¬ 
tion and velotuy oi haiometnc tion that huge orbiting mirrors be used 

piessuie readings arc available to reflect sunlight onto the dark side of 

More woik must also be done the earth, preventing crop freezes and 

on developing computer mtidels [ici haps raising average temperatures 

of the weather But no matter enough to forestall the new ice age that 

hovt advanced the uxi|s and the- some climatologists believe lies ahead 

ones most meteorologists con- (TiMt Jan 3I) Others have suggested 

cede that ccitain asiHjcts of at- paving large areas of desert with black- 

mosphciic behaviot simply can- top, which would absorb the sun's heat 

not be predicted and warm the air above them, causing 

Yet some ol that behavior strong updrafts that could draw moist 
may be mixlihed fatly man air in fiom nearby oceans 
tried to influence the weathci by Some scientists would like to sec 
using a vaiicty ol techniques, in- weather-modification programs accel- 

cluding sacrificing viigins or crated The US Bureau of Reclama- 

staging rain dances Renais- tion, C olorado State University and oth- 

sance Europeans noting that ers have conducted studies showing that 

rams seemed to lollow battles, caicfully designed cloud-seeding pro- 

theorized that the waters weie grams can inciease snowfall in areas of 

shaken Kxise fiom the ciouds by the Rockies by 15'’} or more, and Col- 

the noise of cannon orado authoiUies have appropriated 

Most histoiians date scien- nearly $200 000 for seeding clouds in 

title rainmaking from 194t> four areas of then state Lewis Grant of 

when Ciencial Llcctric Re- Colorado State University believes that 

casting IS lelaiively reliable Eorexam- seaichei Vincent Schaelei pul frozen clouds over the Rockies should be seed- 

pie a meteorologist can see that a mass carbon dioxide dry ice into a licezei ed routinely m years of abnormally low 

of cold diy air is niosing down lioiii and watched as a mmiatuie cloud snowfall Says he As far as Iin con- 

Canada at %0 kilometcis (600 miles) a lorined and snowflakes began falling ceined the medicine has been on the 

day He can check Its direction figure Several months later working with Ir- shelf ready louse for five years 

out how long It will take for its lioni to vmg langmuii he tired his experiment Safety Valve But weather mcidi- 
collidewith say a warm mocst ati mass on a larger scale t torn a plane, he hcation could also prove to be a mixed 

silting over New York and tell about dropped dry ice into a cloud Ihcicepel- blessing Ray Davis a University of Ai 

when and where the 1 suiting rains vill lets tiiggcied the formation of ice ciys- izona law professor says rainmaking 

begin («rr Am; ft Weathermen can make tals which melted into ram as they de- could be considered a foi m of cloud rus- 

thiee-day ioiec.tsls with reasonable scended through the warmer layers ol tling'and believes that diverting anoth- 

accuracy the atmosphere Todav cloud seeding er nation s or state s cloud system could 

Gambler's Hunch. But beyond with dry ic<‘oi with silvei iodide (which be construed as illegal diveision of Us 

three da vs the meteoiologisl s tatting provides nuclei for the formation of ice water Says Davis, “If one country caus- 

avttage falls rapidly f ivc-day fo'ceasts crystals) is frequently earned out by esenvironmental harm to another there 

are consideiably less acciii ale a 30-day Government and private rainmakers isliability He also cautions that wcath- 

foiecast IS usuallv liulc better than a The process has b^n used with some ei mixlification could become a form of 

gambler shunch It slikeplaymgdice success to lugger rams over drought- waifaic, enabling hostile countries to 

savsW.uien N^ashmgion of the Nation- parched Western and Midwest farm cause di oughts or flexxis m the lands of 

al ( cntci foi Atmospheric RcscuKh in land Cloud seeding has also been used their enemies 

Ekuildci Colo The (xlds .ire that a 30- m attempts to disarm hurricanes In l%9 Ihe long-term effects of weathet 

dav (oiccasi will be belter than a pure- scientists seeded the clouds m the wall mixlitication might be even moredisas- 

ly landom guess but not much tatter ’ of the eye oi inner ring, of Hurricane trous Meteorologists point out that trop- 

Siill Ixuh Jciome Narnias of C'alifor- Debbie the waif expanded upward and ical storms seive as an environmental 

mas Sciipjis Institution of Occanogra- outward and its wind speeds decreased safety valve, enabling the planet todis- 

phv and Ikmald (iilman director of the In anothei itiempt to influence the tribute the enormous heat that would 
N.iiionalWcaihct SeiMccsl ongRange weathei the I'S Department of Dc- otherwise build up around the equator 
Piedicdon tuoup using advanced the- fense spent $2. 6 million on a seven- Preventing these storms they warn, 

ones and masses ol data last fall ac- yeai program of cloud seeding to induce could drastically alter the eaith's atmo- 

cinately forecast this winters wend tain o'cr pails of Southeast Asia dur- sphere and climate possibly for the 

vvcMthci patterns IheU S Weathei Set- mg the V'let Nam War Majoi purptJse worse Others fear that altering weath- 

vice's V)-day loiecast for the pericxl end- to turn the HoC'hi Minh 7 lail, by which er patterns ovci one region of the globe 

mgJamiaiv 1^ hirwcvei was only (Xir- the North Vietnamese forces were be- could result in the disruption of rainfall 

tially cotu'ci Jhc Stivice accuiately mg supplied into an impassable quag- and damage or even destroy vital crops 

predicted below-normal temperatures mire Its success questionable datapro- elsewhere 

fo' New England and upstate New duced by military authorities are The mote that scientists learn alxiut 
York, hut mcoricctly lotcsaw near-nor- msiiflicient to support then claim that the world weather machine, the more 

mal tempciaiuies loi the New York C itv they caused as much as 18 centimeters they realize that it is an engine of enor- 

area and much of the Sinith and Mid- (7 in ) of lain to fall in one area during mous complexity They are only begin- 

west It predicted helow-normal piecip- June 1971 The Soviets seem to have liad ning to figure out how it works or pre- 

itation for mvwi of the notihern half of belter luck in their efforts to control hail diet what it will do next Until man has 

the couniry —not the snows that para- by seeding clouds using rockets and ar- a better understanding of the weather, 

I wed Bulfalo lillery shells I n one region near the Bql- he ts wise not to tamper with it 





7he Chemistry of Smoking 


“Don't ask me why 1 smoke " says 
the grim>tooking man in the Winston 
cigarette ad, Columbia Psychologist 
Stanley Schachter. S4. agrees that it is 
better not to ask The Winston man—or 
any other heavy smoker—would prob¬ 
ably say he smokes for pleasure, or be¬ 
cause It calms hts nerves, gives him 
something to do with his hands oi solves 
his Freudian oral problems ' Almost 
any smoker can convince you and him¬ 
self that he smokes fur psycholugical 
reasons or that smoking does something 
positive for him—it's s.11 very unlikely." 
says Schachter. a virtual chain smoker 
himself “We smoke because we’re phys¬ 
ically addicted to nicotine Peiiud ' 
Schachter reached his conclusion af¬ 
ter conducting a series of exiicriments 
over the past foui ycais Like other le- 
searchers Schachtet and his team (Brett 
Silverstem Lynn Ko/lowski and r>ib- 
oiah Pei lick) found that heavy smok¬ 
ers, given only low nicotine cigarettes to 
smoke tiled to compensate, to inhale 
then norma! quota of nicotine they 
smoked more cigarettes and puffed moie 
frequently I ven so, some wete not able 
to make up the difference and showed 
withdrawal symptoms incicased eating, 
irritability and pooicrconcentiation 
The leseaicheis then went tuither 
by testing volunteers to see whether 
smoking eases St I ess On the assumption 
that the more anxious a person is the 
less pain he will tolerate gioups of 


smokers and nonsmokers were asked to 
endure as much electric shock as they 
could bear Smokers proved to be sis¬ 
sies when deprived of cigarettes or given 
only low-mcotme biands Those sup¬ 
plied with aimloads of high-nicotinc 
brands to smoke accepted a higher num¬ 
ber of shocks—but no more than the 
control group of nonsmokers Schacht- 
er's conclusion "Smoking doesn t ic- 
duce anxiety or calm the nerves Not 
smoking increases anxiety by throwing 
the smoker into withdrawal ’ 

Mindless Machine. Thun why do 
nuTSt smokers smoke so heavily when 
undci stress'* Schachtei s answer be¬ 
cause stress depletes body nicotine and 
the smoker has to puff more to keep at 
his usual nicotine level The key is the 
acidity of uiine One lesult of anxiety 
and stiess is a high acid content in the 
uime Highly acidic uimc flushes away 
much more body nicotine than noimal 
urine docs Schachter discovered that 
smokets who were administered mild 
acids (vitamin C and ikcldulin) m heavy 
doses smoked more over a per lod of days 
than comparable smokers who took bi- 
caibonatcs to make their urine moie al¬ 
kaline His tests also show that bicai- 
bonates reduce smoking under stress 
One experiment indicates that parlygo 
ing mctcases the aciditv of the mine foi 
smokers and nonsmokcis alike It fol¬ 
lows Schachtei savs puckishly that 
the concerned smoker should take the 
Alka-.Selt/er before not after- the 
paity 

Schachtei savs his find¬ 
ings which will be pub 
lishcd in next month s 



SMON O IHr NfWTaf'IttR Mi*r A/thf 


Journal of hxpettinenial Ps\iltoloi;\ 
show that "the smokei s mind is m the 
bladder You just don i need the mind 
to explain smoking When plasma nit 
oline IS below the smokei s usual level 
he smokes, when it is at his level he 
diK‘sn t ■ Schachtet agiees with other rc- 
seauheis who have recommended de¬ 
velopment of a new high-nicotinc low- 
tar low-gas cigarette C’uiieni low-uii 
low-nicoiine biands. he says may be Ic 
thal “You wind up spending mote 
smoking nioic and getting far moie dan¬ 
gerous combustion piixluctsfoi the same 
nicotine payofl as stronger ctgaiettcs 
Worse Us piobably a good guess that 
the low-tar brands arc hwking millions 
of teen-agers When I was young, that 
first Camel oi Lucky made so many kids 
sick that they stayed off cigarettes for 
giKxl Now so many brands aie si' weak 
that the kids don t get sick cni'iigh to 
stop light awav They lust gel hix'ked ’ 

Schachtei s own biochemicAl 
mechanism’ curicntly lequiics 2'^ 
packs a day, and he sees liiilc hoiie ol 
cutting down Its prissiblc to coiiliol 
and lestrict smoking but the pi ice 
appears to be a chtonic stale of with 
drawal lie admits thal like millions 
of other smokeis I m not willing to face 
that withdrawal 

Legacy of Terror 

Many Jews who escaped the Na/i 
honors ol World ^^aI II weie starred 
foi life bv sutvivoi syndiome chion 
Ic anxiety flattened emotions depics- 
sion guilt and iccuiiing nighimaies 
Now,says Israeli Psychiatrist S.imai Da¬ 
vidson similai symptoms aie till ning up 
in the children and giandchildten of Ho¬ 
locaust suivivois 

Davidstin diiecioi of Icl A\i\ s 
Shalvata Psvchiaiiic < enici found in 
treating many refugees fiom Na/i camp's 
that they often nuiined hasiilv focused 
all hopes on then childicn and as par 
ents pioved I'veiprt'toclive and found it 
difficult to show love Savs he the ef¬ 
fects ol the systematic dchumaiii/atu'ii 
are Ixjing ti.insmitted fu'in I'nc itcnci 
alion to the next thiough sevcie disiui- 
bantc in the paienl-child iclationship 
.Siirvivois have made up .i laige part I'f 
out psychiaiiic ix'puUitii'n m fsiael and 
now incicdsii'g numbeis t'f then ihil- 
dicnaiciequiiing psvchiaiiic help ’ 

C uncnlb a visiting scholai at Stan- 
foid I'mveisity Medit.il Scfu't'l David¬ 
son IS finding the same symptoms arnoiip, 
children and giandchildten ol suivivoi > 
who m'w live in the San I lancisco Bav 
Aica Moieovei he believes ihc pioh- 
lem in Ameiiea is even wi'isc than in Is 
lael wheic theic was natK'iiwieU sup 
pi'rl lot the lefugecs Says he In the 
Us the suivivors have been aliens 
whose oideal was cievci lecogm/cvl as 
part of the national expei lenee ' 




NIGHTTIME LI6HTE BLAZE WASTEFUllY IN NEM YORK CITY OFFICE BUILDINGS DESPITE INCREASINGLY SEVERE ENERGY SHORTAGES 


POLICY/BOARD OF ECONOMISTS 

Prescriptions for a Drastic Program 


The shortage ot natural gas that has 
closed factories and schcKils thioughout 
the Noitheast and Mid vest is only the 
most visible and urgent symptom of the 
nation s energy ciisis t>il imports con¬ 
tinue to hovel at a record 44' < ol the na¬ 
tion s supply -A dangeious de|icndcnce 
on foicign prixiucers that has got to 
stop as Picsident Caitci pul it at his 
news conleieme last week But domes¬ 
tic oil piiiduction IS still declining gas 
ohne mas lun shoit duiing this sum- 
mei s driving season because retinciies 
will switch fiom making heating oil lo 
gasoline much later than usimI Con¬ 
struction ol nucleat (xiwct plants is tai 
behind schedule only one was licensed 
last yeai I hat could lead to brownouts 
and blackouts in hse years oi so if util¬ 
ities cannot lind grcatei supplies of 
gas oil and coal Lven so. lights bU/e 
waslelully in New York and many oth¬ 
er cities 

( after has pledged to put together 
a comprehensive energy [X'licv which 
IS mostly being drafted by his energy co¬ 
ordinator James Schlesinger iwy* IoIIow- 
inv Ffo/if for piesentation to Congress 
by April 20 What should it contain ’ An 
impressive amount of agieemcnt has 
been building up among experts, and it 
IS reflected by Timi s Biiard of fcon- 
omisls who gathered m Manhattan last 
week for then hist day-long meeting of 
1977 Though th<- boaid contains liber¬ 
als and conservatives the nine members 
present were unanimous in recommend¬ 


ing a drastic policy focused on shaiply 
higher energy puces and taxes Ob¬ 
served Alan Greenspan who leioined 
the boaid aftci having been on leave for 
28 months while he scived as chairman 
csf Piesident I oid s Council of I conomic 
Advisers On cncigy there is little di¬ 
vision among economists The division 
IS between economists and Lwliticians ' 
The piogiam the hoard piciposes 
would require eveiy Congressman to 
vote to make his constituents pay fat 
moie than ever hefesre loi energy Theie 
will be many temptations to seek less 
lumiul solutions Harvard Professor 
Otto Lckslem lists three cop-outs that 
all t(Xi many fieopic take on encigy pt»l- 
icy The lirst is to put faith m blue-sky 
technologies such as development of so¬ 
lar and geothermal powci to increase 
energy supplies which they can do 
only matginally Says Eckstein 'When 
somebody talks abt>ut solai as the an¬ 
swer to energy you know he is dodging 
the issue 'I he second cop-out is leli- 
ance on cosmetic symbols.” such as in¬ 
vestment ctedits for home insulation, 
which helps but not enough The third 
belief that shoitages aic arlificially cre¬ 
ated by energy companies 

The shortages are real and must be 
dealt with boldly The board’s program 
PRICES of oil and gas must be set 
tree to find their own levels in the mar¬ 
ket Liberals on the btxird would phase 
out controls over three or four years to 
cushion the blow to consumers, conser¬ 


vatives favoi moie lapid dcconliol But 
all agtec that the federal Ciovcrnmcnt 
must eventually icmovc itself tioni en 
ergv piicing altogcihci. eliminating the 
red lafic that has engulfed the system 

IJ^ontrol would cause the price of 
natural gas piped across state lines to 
jump to $2 or so pei 1,000 cu ft from 
levels of 29c lo $l 44 now set by the Ped- 
cral Power Commission U S oil prices 
now controlled at S8 62 per bbl, would 
rise to the world level of about S12 50 
set by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries Consumers' fuel 
bills would soat and as Eckstein can¬ 
didly acknowledges eneigy companies 
and their stockholdeis would be en¬ 
riched -a politically unappealing pros¬ 
pect that could be tempered by the eUm- 
inatton of oil-industry tax loopholes In 
any case board members see no other 
way to encourage heavy investment in 
domestic energy production than to let 
prices go 

TAXES should be slapped on energy 
use Board members generally feel that 
people will not stop wasting cneigy un¬ 
less they are forced to pay heavily for 
the privilege, they may turn down ther¬ 
mostats when a President asks them to, 
but not for long 

Joseph Pechman. director of eco¬ 
nomic studies for the Brookings Insti¬ 
tution, would slap a stiff excise tax on 
big ^as-wasting cars Says be “If you 
want to drive a decked-out Cadillac, you 
ought to pay, in addition to the $12,000 



Assessing the Cold’s Damage 


^ fiettei, but btill bad That wa!> the 

t onomic pictute last week as moder¬ 
ing temperatures eased eneigy short¬ 
ages and allowed most factories in the 
frozen East and Midwest to resume at 
least partial operation Perhaps a third 
of the I 8 million employees who had 
been idled by told-rclated shutdowns 
went back to their jobs But some work¬ 
ers, such as the moie than 3.000 wa- 
teimen who hat vest oysters in Mary¬ 
land's still iced-ovet Chesapeake Bay 
may have to wait longei to resume eai n- 
ing money and industiies m the Pacitn. 
Northwest confronting a drought that 
IS undermining hydroclecti il generating 
capacity face powei vuts ol up to 25'/ 
The nation s gas companies helped 
by cutbacks in industiial use, managed 
foi the most pait to avoid seiious dis- 
luption of lesidcntia! seivice Utilities 
lepoited giatifying householder re¬ 
sponse to appeals fiom President Cai- 
lei to dial down thermostats In Chi¬ 
cago s Noilh Shoie lesidential aica 
consumption tell by as much as 15'< 
Nonetheless haid pressed utilities 


of the unforeseen cold on the economic 
recovery The verdict of Timi s Board 
of Economists a sharp, but stnctly tem- 
poi ary, setback 

I'orccaster Otto l-ckstein leckons 
the damage—in higher impoits of oil, 
gas and food higher ptices tor domes¬ 
tically produced tuel fiuits and vege 
tables and lost wages- at about S6 bil¬ 
lion Meaning consumers ability to buy 
things other than fotxl and fuel will be 
reduced by that much The figure, 
though lower than some othei evpcits 
are calculating, is scaiccly minoi it 
equals moic than half of the SI I 4 bil¬ 
lion that Piesident Caiicr proposes to 
pass out in ta\ icbatcs this spring 
■ 

But many board members thought 
the losses especially in wages would lie 
quickly made up as plants go on over¬ 
time to catch up on lost output Sevcial 
likened the imnact ol the cold to the ef¬ 
fect of a pioloiigcd stiike in a basic in- 
dustiy by the fourth quaitei they be¬ 
lieve the economy will be about where 
It would have been if this wiiitei had 


been normal So far as jobs and pro¬ 
duction arc concerned that is the in- 
flalionaty imixici will be longci-lasting 
IBM Vice President David Glove now 
expects a 6 4' / rise in consumti prices 
this year v the 5 8'/ he had fotecasi be 
fore the cold struck 

Some job losses due u> natural-gas 
shoiiages wain expeiis, will continue 
ihiough the spring because some com¬ 
munities have hutned in I ebiuaiy nat¬ 
ural gas designated foi Apt it dclivcty 
Diveision of refinery runs liom jet luel 
to healing oil threatened distuplions in 
an line flight schedules 

Help IS on the wav for some txxi- 
plc At week s end an emeigcncy bill 
aulhoM/ing i^OO million in federal aid 
to low- and middic-income families hit 
by huge fuel bills was awaiting con¬ 
gressional appioval Utilities m New 
Yoik and New Jersey may stxin offei 
rebates to their customcis Many home- 
owneis howcvei have alieady ear- 
maiked any exlia cash- foi flcxid in¬ 
surance that they think they will need 
when the snows melt Last week in 
sureis accustomed to a mcic tiickle of 
inquiries, wcic receiving thousands of 
policy applications a day 


shiipped lai afield lot additional sup¬ 
plies \ representative ol C olumbia Gas 
1 lansmission C oi p one of (he nation s 
laigest pi(x;lnic companies piowled coi- 
IKiialc comdois m Houston cotiiciing 
utilitv men and offei mg to swap heal- 
ing oil lot Icxas natiital g.is A con- 
soitiiim ol New \ork Slate powci com¬ 
panies aiianged foi an extia 50 million 
cu ft ol gas tiom C anada and anolhet 
50 niillion cu ft tiom C alifoima 

Now that a thaw is in sight econ¬ 
omists can begin to mcasuie the impact 


ptice the vx:ial cost ot diivitig that C ad- 
illac lie woulil alvi levy a lax ol 50e 
pel g..l on gasoline 'aismg its price to 
the motoi 1 st an average of 80' / to simie- 
thing over SI pel gal and he estimates 
thus cutting consumption by one-tourlh 
within five ye rs I ckstein would broad 
en the lax to covet oil gas and coal 
and levy it on the amount ot use Much 
of the encigy tax would have to be rc- 
b»iled in some foim to the pooi to help 
them meet higher livingexixinses vast ctxil detxisits in the West because panics such as a divesiiiuie bill miio- 

SUPPlYjxilicy should concentrate on of unccitamty abixit what kind of en- duccd in the Mouse last week with 21 

bixistmg production of cvxil which is the vironmentalcontiols might be placed on co-sponsois Suchmovesonlydiveiiat- 

naiion s great hope for avoiding energy them--an uncertainty that increased icnlion fiom the leal issues and thev 

squeezes m the near liiture The I'S when President loid vetoed two strip- mav have prompted some oilmen lO buy 

has enough coal to supply all Its energy mining bills passed by Congress Says non-cncigy companies witfi money that 

needs fot at least 400 years, but demand Aithui Okiin, a seiiioi fellow at Bitxik- could have been used to im. lease oil and 

and ptoduclion have risen disappoint- ings We need a stnp-immng bill moic gas output Okuii punxises that C aitci 

ingly little since the Aiab oil embargo than we need an ideal stiip-mming bill olTci the industiv a iratle a pledge not 
One reason gas and oil arc mote ef- Robert Nathan a Washington eeonom- to sign any bicakup bill m uluin foi .» 

ficicnt fuels To ask plant manageis to ic consultant, would also stimulate ciul promise to devote funds to domestic cx 

shift back to coal is to ask them to use a output by mtking low-mteiest fiovern- ploialion and dcvclopmeni laibci than 

less effective technology—a kind of en- ment loans to pnxfucers and even pio- divcisificatioii or more iincsiniciU in 

gineeriiigsin viding federal subsidies to enable coal oPtc countries 

Two Vetoes. The first essential IS companies to buy rail cars for shipping Whai aie ihc chances of getting 
to pass a stiip-minmg bill—almost any One element that should be dropped something like the board s piogram tn 

stnp-mining bill Mining companies from a comprehensive energy policy is acted’ Cartel has made some noises in 

Itsve been hotdtng back from tapping any attempt to break up the big oil com- the right direction He has spoken of de- 




controilmg some gas prices and requir¬ 
ing substantial sacrifices'' from the 
American people to assure energy sup¬ 
plies Sa\s ()kun optimistically 'll a Re¬ 
publican President can go to Red China 
a Dcmociatic Piesidcnt can recommend 
market pi icing fot energy’ But pow- 
crUil forces in Congress are sure to 
scicani at anything as tough as the 
IxMid s piogtam 

On the othci hand the idea that 
theie IS much choice is an illusion 
Ciiecnspan fears that it gas and oil out¬ 
put continue to dwindle and coal pro¬ 
duction does not use the U S in a few 
more yeais will suddenly run out of read¬ 
ily usable fuel and have to begin im¬ 
porting nearly all its energy at cata- 
stiophic cost So the choice comes down 
to pay now oi pay even more latei 



ENERGY CHIEE JAMES SCHIESINGER 


GOVERNMINT 

Jim’s Overnight 
Task Force 

Next dooi to the White House in 
the stalely old L xecutive Oflice Build¬ 
ing a ninc-man ad hoc team held its 
first meet mg last week In Washington 
task Coices and si'iecial committees 
blocsm and die like chciiyblossoms 
—and otlcn make about as much im¬ 
pact on policy but this group is dif- 
tcienl Its boss is James Schlesingci 48 
he of the omnivoious micllecl and en¬ 
cyclopedic resi'inc the man chosen by 
Jimmy Carter to take charge of the na¬ 
tion’s energy problems The group’s 


goal to produce a 50-page document 
outlining, as the President put it in last 
week s press conference "a comprehen¬ 
sive. long-range energy policy’ in just 
ovei two months Deadline April 20 

’ 1 offer no nuracle cute ’ says Schle- 
singei To the contrary, practically alt 
of the elements likely to turn up in the 
new plan have been discussed - though, 
alas not acted on—forvcais Schlesing- 
ei’s group already has general principles 
sketched out It is clear that the policy 
will fix.us on what Washington has be¬ 
gun to call the two Cs conservation 
and coal hirst lough conservation mea- 
suies must be taken so that the nation 
can buy time to develop well-considered 
alternatives to oil and gas as fuels Next, 
a dctci mined effort must be made to get 
many power plants to switch to coal, so 
that the U S can reduce its dependence 
on imported oil 

I he plan will doubtless provide in¬ 
centives to cncouiage domestic oil and 
gas companies to push puxluclion But 
it also will include safeguards against c\- 
tiavagant profits—possibly a windfall 
profits lax on encigy companies that 
are allowed to raise prices I iiially it 
seems sure that the ptogiam will not re¬ 
lax tough cnviionmcntal controls on cn 
ergyuse David Freeman 51 Schlesing- 
er’s senioi aide puts the ixunt in a 
gloriously mixed metaphoi We stall 
out with the ccirnerstone of out encigy 
policy cut fiom environmental cloth 

Tall Order. It IS a di//yingly tall 
order indeed, but Jim ^hlcsingcr 
thrives on rising to the highest occasions 
A Harvatd economics Ph D he has 
served as stiategic studies diiectoi loi 
the Rand Corp, assistant director of the 
Office ot Management and Budget 
chaitman of the Atomic Lneigy Com¬ 
mission, director of the cia and Secrc- 
taiy of l^fense He gets to the office by 
7 am. rarely departs bcfoie 9 30 at 
night, and rides his stalf hard, scimetimes 
demanding an answer minutes aftci he 
has assigned a complex question The 
energy-plan team wotks Iwelve-houi 
days and fully expects to put in week¬ 
ends .Says one staffer ‘ I veiy day here 
seems like a week ” 

Aide I reeman, ovetseer of the le- 
spected 1974 Ford Foundation energy 
study ,f Time to Chot>\e has ovetnight 
become a Washington loice in his own 
right A few weeks ago, he was an ob- 
scute member of Cat ter s transition 
team, now he occupies a grand office 
wi'h a hreplace ovcikxiking the pres¬ 
idential owimmtng ptwl He paimises a 
hist-class lepotl 'We’ie not going to 
settle for nickcl-and-diming ” Most oth- 
et task-force members are kccn-mind- 
ed genctalisls in the Schlesingcr mold, 
more schwled in problem st>lving than 
in energy 

The team will rely heavily on the ad¬ 
vice of experts in the Fedeial I nergy 
Administration and the Energy Re¬ 
search and Development Administra¬ 
tion It also will hire consultants and 
welcome unsolicited advice frwn indus- 


tfy and public interest groups Carter 
has instructed the group to seek the 
counsel, somehow of the public at large, 
and Schlestnger alieady visits Capitol 
Hill almost daily to meet with such en¬ 
ergy mavins as Senators Jennings Ran¬ 
dolph (a coal expert) and Howard Baker 
(Washington’s reigning specialist on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority) 

Cartel and Schlesinger are of uncan¬ 
nily like mind on energy matters, and 
the Picsident pledged last week that "I 
don t intend to fail on the enetgy ques¬ 
tion By no coincidence that is the same 
language Carter used when he was 
merely an e\-Goveinor of Georgia set¬ 
ting out on the preposterous job of mak¬ 
ing himself President 

GAS 

A Surplus 
Of Suspicion 

Along with all Us cnctgy shoiuges 
the U S has one sui plus—^an abundani e 
of public suspicion that natural-gas pto- 
ducers are holding down production to 
force prices up In rcstxmsc to this feel¬ 
ing scvcial Cioveinmenl insestigalions 
weic called last week to deleimiiie to 
what extent if any puxluceisaicdeub- 
eiutely withholding g<is tiom the mar¬ 
ket Interior Secictaiy C ecil Andrus sent 
a six-man tcani ot mvesligatois to Me¬ 
tallic la to examine the ifcoidsol loui 
offshore fields in ihc Ciulf ol Mexico that 
have leportcd shaip piixludion de¬ 
clines Says Andrus If it appeals that 
gas has been withheld then we will 
move into a laigcr inscUigalion A 
House comnieice subcommittee headed 
by California Demix-iat John I Moss 
announced it would open healings into 
possible gas withholding in a week oi 
two I inally, Piesident Cartel let it be 
known that if esidence of tmproptiety 
turncil up, he may diiccl Lneigy Ad vis 
er James Schlesinger to start a full-scale 
ptobe of gasmen s piixliiclion policies 

What the investigators may hnd 
cannot be foteseen But the probers 
would do well to distinguish lielwecn two 
vaiietics of withholding one Ibal is le¬ 
gal and open, anothei that would be il¬ 
legal but has never been conclusively 
pioved 

Holding FusI Gas producers, based 
mainly in the South and Southwest, have 
indeed been holding back fuel that could 
be fed into inteistatc pipelines for ship¬ 
ment to the East Coast and the Mid¬ 
west because the Federal Powei Com¬ 
mission will let them charge no more 
than $1 44 pei 1,000 cu ft for it In¬ 
stead. they have been selling the gas in 
the slates where it is produced, mamly 
Icxas and Louisiana, at uncontrolled 
prices of atound $2 Indications are that 
Uie amounts of gas thus diverted are 
Interstate pipelines took 67% of all 
new gas produced in the U,S. in 1967, 


H) 1975, th« last year for which figures 
gre available, they got only 13% 

Some imxlucers are also refusing to 
pump ftom wells already drilled Jones 
Jl<^ Ltd of Albany, Texas, spent S4 mil- 

drilling four wells in Colorado that 
one partner. Jon Rex Jones, estimates 
could be delivering gas to customers in 
SIX months But he insists that he will 
not connect them to a pipeline unless 
he IS certain of getting $2 per 1,000 cu 
ft for the gas In addition, producers in 
Houston icadily tick off examples of 
fields where they are sure gas exists in 
commercial quantities but where they 
will not dull Reason unless the inter¬ 
state price goes to S2 they fear drilling 
would not be profitable (ieorge Mitch¬ 
ell. head of the Texas association of in¬ 
dependent oil producers, mentioned one 
16-milhon-acre field in New York. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania -thiee of the states 
hit haidest by this wintei’sshottages 

Critics assert that in letting dcpos- 
Its remain in the ground, gas producers 
faic putting then balance sheets ahead 
of the public interest Yet there is noth¬ 
ing iliat the tiovcinmcnt can do about 
this kind of withholding Pioduccts have 
a legal i ight to sit on gas imtil they judge 
the pi ice to be ptopei—si* long as the 
fuel lies under piivatc land But a quat- 
terofall iJ .S natural gas is pumped fiom 
fields leased Ironi ihetioscrnment Pio- 
ducers aic obliged in then leases to hk.- 
crcise ‘ due diligence' in getting that 
gas out 

Nonproducing Reservoirs. The 

Il*C has found iiumctous instances of 
what It considers a lack of due diligence 
and has turned its evidence ovei to an 
administraiive-law judge, who is still 
considering it In one investigatK>n t PC 
stafleis found 7 tiillion cu ft of gas in 
nonpuxlucing leseivoirs on fcdctal tet- 
riioiy Gasmen aigue that such disdo- 
suies piove nothing If a well is to be 
elficicntly exploited, they sav it must 
be tapped at a judicious rate Pumping 
out gas too fast can reduce a well s long 
range output 

Another charge made against the 
gas produceis is that they have repeat¬ 
edly, in violation of their contracts. 



MONITORING PIPELINE PRESSURE GAUGE AT MEDINA, OHIO, COMPRESSOR STATION 

Moving toward a closer Govemment look at the nation's gas reserves 


failed to fill the put chase orders of then 
inleislate pipeline customeis In 1963 
Ciulf Oil C orp signed a 20-yeai contract 
to deliver a minimum i*t 500 million cu 
ft a day to Texas Fastern Transmission 
Corp In 1972 Gulfs deliveries began to 
fall short, and last summer they droppicd 
to 350 million cu ft The IK set a dead¬ 
line of Dec 15 foi Ciulf to start meeting 
Its obligation 1 he company which 
claimed it had no icserves available has 
appealed the decision rather than com¬ 
ply An r K study found that Amoco le- 
fused to drill a new well in the Gulf of 
Mexico saying that it lacked the $1 mil¬ 
lion needed for the job The untapped le- 
serves had been dedicated to Transcon¬ 
tinental Cias Pipe Line, which supplies 
the Northeast 

The pipelines it should be noted al¬ 
most never complain about producers 
short dclivei ics Why > C ritics contend 
that pipeline companies are in sympathy 
with the gas producers demand for price 
decontrol Also says one federal gas ex¬ 
pert ‘It the pipelines bucked the pro 
ducers they’d never he able to buy an 
ounce of gas from anyone ” 


Gasmen assert that mucii ot what 
appeals to be withholding is the result 
of technical snags Pot example, some 
fields containing known rescues aic not 
producing eithei because they aic not 
rich enough to justify the construction 
ofu pipeline to them or because the line s 
pi ogress IS being held up by Government 
red tape Small independents, paiticu- 
larly, insist that they cannot affoid lo 
sit on easily drilled deposits because they 
need the money to pay their debts 

New Policy. One goixl icsult that 
may come from the coniroversv is a 
Government assessment of just how 
much gas the industry could pump if it 
really ti led The Ciovernmeni now gets 
Its hguies on leseivcs from the pioduc- 
eis and the American <ias Ass(K<ation 
Critics contend that in oider to set a rea¬ 
sonable gas policy the Ciovernmeni 
should have its own estimates, and Sec¬ 
retary Andrus agrees Thus Picsident 
Callers new energy pi>licy will pioba- 
hty provide for independent fedeial as¬ 
sessments of just how much gas the na¬ 
tion possesses and how best to get it to 
market 


A WORKER INSPECTS TANGLE OF PIPING AT NATURAL-GAS PROCESSING PLANT IN ANADARKO BASIN NEAR OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Al UUMAN, BUDGET BOSS lANCE, TREASURY SECRETARY BlUMENTHAl B ECONOMIC ADVISER SCHUITZE TESTIFYING BEFORE CONGRESS 


POLICY 

Redoing Carter^ Package 


Having designed a program of tax 
cuts and spending incieases to speed up 
the Lf S economy, Jimmy Cartel must 
now sell his creation lo his fellow Dem¬ 
ocrats who control Congress—and al¬ 
ready they are forcing some changes 
The first but probably not the last a re¬ 
casting of the President's now celebrated 
$50-for-everybody tax-rebate plan so 
that low-intome people will get more 
than that, and the well-off will get 
nothing 

That change reflects a deep skep¬ 
ticism on Capitol Hill that the lebate 
plan will pep up demand enough to cut 
quickly into unemployment On the tax- 
writmg House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, Barber Conable of New York, 
the ranking Republican liaens the pass¬ 
ing out of $50 checks to everyone to 
‘ dropping money out of airplanes , New 
York Democrat Ous Pike giumbies that 
there must be a better way to create jobs 

Rebate Lid. Still. Congressmen can 
think of no other way to pump so much 
money into the economy so fast So they 
came up with the idea of concentrating 
the rebates among lowei- and middle- 
income people, who would be most like¬ 
ly to spend the money promptly and 
denying them to the rich, who might 
simply put the cash tn the bank Late 
last week the White House agreed to a 
plan under which the rebate would be 
more than $50 for members of families 
that earn $25,000 or less $50 in the $25,- 
OOO-to-SfS.OOO group, zero for all those 
above That would keep the total si/e of 
the rebate at $! 1 4 billion 

That, however, will not end the tin¬ 
kering When Ways and Means Chair¬ 


man Al Ullman this week presents to 
the committee his own pioposals for 
what would eventually be called the Tax 
Reduction Act of 1977, his diaft is like¬ 
ly to contain a majoi levision of the Pres¬ 
ident's plans to lower business taxes 
Carter wants to offer companies a 
choice they could reduce their income 
taxes by an amount equal to 4'^ of the 
Social Security taxes they pay on each 
worker, or to I2'^t of the money they 
spend on new plant and equipment 
Many Congiessmen want to scrap both 
alternatives in favor of a plan that would 
tie tax cuts directly to the number of 
woikers added to payrolls Ullman s 
idea let an employer subtract from his 
income tax 25'’?' of the wages—up to 
$4,200 a year—paid to a worker newly 
hired oi recalled from layoff 

Publicly Treasury Secretary Mi¬ 
chael Blumenthal calls that proposal 
“arbitrary and capricious' Privately, a 
White House aide fumes “You try to 
put together the best plan you can, and 
then Al Ullman goes off the deep end 
with some crazy idea of his own ” Car- 
tei's men argue that the proposal would 
unfairly benefit employers who are go¬ 
ing to increase their payrolls anyway 
tax break or no, and would encourage 
the wrong kind of hiring—since a com¬ 
pany could cut Its taxes just as much by 
employmg a part-time worker at $4,200 
as It could by adding a full-timer at 
$8,400 Walter Heller, a member of the 
Time Board of Economists, adds that 
the Ullman proposal would give dispro¬ 
portionate tax relief to companies tn 
rapidly expanding areas like the Sun¬ 
belt but deny help to needy busmenes. 


in aieas like New England Caiters ver¬ 
sion of an employmeni tax credit, in con¬ 
trast. would save money for all compa¬ 
nies whose workers are covered by 
Social Security, while still tying the size 
of the saving to the numbei of workers 
employed 

Even if these arguments fail in Ways 
and Means, the Administration will get 
chances to repeat them as the bill goes 
before the full House and then the &n- 
atc In the end. the outlook is that Con¬ 
gress will pass an economiv-stimulus 
package of about the size and compo¬ 
sition that Cartel wants, with some 
changes that the Prc.sideni will legret 
—but not enough to veto the bill 

Long Term. Cartel alieady is think- 
mg ahead to futuie tax issues Last week 
he casually dropped a bombshell chat¬ 
ting with employees of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, he 
outlined a plan to cut taxes for every¬ 
one earning less than $16,000 a year, 
raise them for everybody making more 
That would be part of hts long-term pro¬ 
gram for tax reform, the Piesident has 
started discusstng specifics before his 
aides have even settled on generalities 

Carter's intention is to replace the 
present personal income tax exemptions 
of $750 per person with tax credits of 
$240 to $250 An exemption reduces the 
income subject to tax, a credit is direct¬ 
ly subtracted from the amount of tax 
due Thus the higher a person's tax rate, 
the more beneficial it becomes to use 
an exemption rather than a credit Trea¬ 
sury officials figured that under Carter's 
plan, a family of four earmng $10,000 a 
year would save $388 m taxes, the same 
fiimily earning $25,000 would pay $100 
more than it does now What Ckmgress 
may thmk will not be known for a long 
tuge. Carter's ux-reform proposals will 
hot be presented to it until the end of 
the year. 


^MONS 

No Go for Oilcan Eddie 

The polls had not even closed when 
Ed Sadlowski. insurgent candidate for 
president of the 1 4 million-membci 
United Steelworkers, began muttering 
about fraud Brewing bean soup at his 
cluttered campaign headquarters in Chi¬ 
cago, he complained that only by steal¬ 
ing the election could union chiefs de¬ 
prive him of the presidency '‘They’ve 
done It before, and they'll do it again' 
At his opponent's headquarters in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Campaign Press Chief Hank 
Raebun phoned Organi/atiun Candi¬ 
date Lloyd McBiidc at home in St 
Louis "We’re doin good buddy, he 
crowed “We got this sumbitch beat " 

Grandfotherly Winner. So it 
seemed The 500,000 ballots that union 
membeiscast last Tuesday at 5 301 kval 
halls thioughout the U S and Canada 
must be shipped to Pittsburgh whcie 
union aides will eount them Undei 
the supei vision of Labor Dcpaitment 
watchdogs The official results will not 
be announced foi at least anothei week 
oi two but private counts bv the candi¬ 
dates organizations make the outcome 
clear the grandfather ly MeIJiidc. 60 de¬ 
feated the hrebrand Sadlowski 3K. by a 
margin of about 3 to 2 ills victory will 
bring sighs o< relief at Atl-(i() head¬ 
quarters and rn the councils of the steel 
industry T he federation s biggest union 
has been kept out of the hands of a rebel 
.Sadlowski, who has shaiply denounced 
Creoige Meany's leadership Steclwoik- 
ers will begin bargaining this week fot a 
new contract with mills still bound by 
a nivstiike agicement that McBride 
backed and 5>adlowskr opixiscd 

The campaign was one of the miist 
vituiierative union elections ever all the 
way to the end On the weekend before 
the polling retiring President J W Abel 


who had hand-picked McBride as his 
heir, flew to Chicago to attack Sadlow¬ 
ski on his home turf “I’ve known Ed 
Sadlowski fot twelve years," sneered the 
white-haired Abel, "and I know his lack 
of ability, his lack of dedication " Mc¬ 
Bride repeated his charge that 'outsidei s 
and limousine liberals" were his oppo¬ 
nent's main backers Sadlowski. for his 
part, called Abel. McBiide and Meany 
"well-heeled fat cats’ who had lost touch 
with the rank and file 

When all the shouting was over, 
though It became apparent that Mc¬ 
Bride, not Sadlowski had read the union 
members' mood correctly Sadlowski 
had become something of a libeials’ dar¬ 
ling by portraying himscli as a lance 
bearer for the downtrodden, a champion 
of militant bai gaining with the indus¬ 
try who would also woik for social 
change through unionism But basic 
steclworkcis aveiagc about $8 an hour 
hardly a depressed wage many live in 
the suburbs, and few are disposed to left¬ 
leaning politics Surprisingly for a third- 
generation 'mill rat. Sadlowski turned 
many workers off t>y lefcrring repeat¬ 
edly to ‘the shop fliwr ’ an expression 
that mill hands do nut use 

So It will be business as usual for 
the Steelworkcis When bargaining be 
gins this week for a new contract to take 
effect III Augusl the union is likely to 
call for a ‘lifetime scc'urity" program 
-- some sort of guaranteed annual wage 
a 32-houi week, eailier letiremcnt oi a 
combination of all But if no agreement 
IS reached by April 20, the dispute will 
be submitted U> binding ai bitiation 

McBrides victory is likely to dis¬ 
courage insurgents in other unions from 
seeking power, and it may even inspire 
laboi leaders to seek new legislation to 
thwart attempts by outside ’ liberals to 
become involved in union politics 
Meanwhile, (hican Lddic as friends call 
Sadlowski will not go away Though he 


STEEL UNION'S NEW CHIEF McBRIDE BEFORE ELECTION VICTORY OVER INSURGENT 



had to give up his post as diiector of C hi- 
cago-Gary District 31 to run foi the pres¬ 
idency, the new district directui, Jim Ba- 
lanoff IS sure to appoint Sadlowski his 
deputy when he takes office in June 


PERSONALITIES 

Room at the Top 

Like the company beheads William 
M Agee is self-assured Bendix Corp 
the Michigan-based manufacturer of au¬ 
tomotive and aiicraft parts, housebuild¬ 
ing materials, metalworking tools and 
many other things, is a no-nonsense 
tightly reined outht It made money 
throughout the leccssion and stacked up 
just under S.3 billion in sales last fiscal 
year Agee, who was named the com¬ 
pany’s chairman last December after 
Michael Blumenthal was selected to be 
Jimmy Cartel's Treasury Secietaiy, is a 
tested and talented manager and finan¬ 
cial man--as he tells anyone who asks 
Practically the only thing he is touchy 
about IS his age businessmen Wall 
.Streeters and journalists often remark 
how unusual it is for a 39-year-old to 
run a company so huge 'Lcxik ' says 
Agee ‘there aien't a lot of people who 
have had -at whatever age- the top 
management responsibility and deep in¬ 
volvement that I have had ' 

The sandy-haired son of a Boise 
Idaho faimei. Agee was a skinny but 
skilled jock in high school He inariied 
after his fieshman year at Stanford, and 
transferred to Boise Junior College then 
to the University of Idaho and finally 
to Harvard BusinessSchixil 

The Harvard MBA (class of 63) 
also helped land him a job with Boise 
Cascade, the Idaho-hcadqiiaiteied for¬ 
est-products company, which was grow¬ 
ing rapidly After four years Agee was 
company treasurer two years later he 
was vice president and chief hnaiicial of 
ficer and pulled down the coipoiation s 
third biggest paycheck Nothing was left 
but to take ovci the top job, bu. it was 
clearly predestined for fohn 1 erv then 
executive vice piesidcnt 

Rapid Rise. In 1971 Blumenthal oi 
Bendix decided to set up an oflice of 
the chief executive ' consisting of him¬ 
self and three executive vuc presidents 
Laily the next year, a head-hunter was 
dispatched to offer Agee one of the sec 
ond-rank spots Agee impressed by Blu 
menlhals intellect and rapid use from 
refugee to corporate leader accepted I 
brought mote business experience lo the 
table than Blumenthal had Agee ^ays 
unblinkingly At Bendix, Agee helped 
to install "early warning systems ‘ in 
budgetary planning to forestall un¬ 
pleasant surprise^ ' He joined Blumen- 
thai in leaning haid on lower-level ex¬ 
ecutives to meet high profit goals By 





DONAID SUTHERLANP & CiCfcLY BROWNE IN SEDUCTION SCENE FROM CASANOVA 


December 1976. the boss was so im¬ 
pressed Thai he abolished the troika of 
No 2 men and anointed Agee picsidcnl 
Two Vkecks latci Blumcniha) got Car¬ 
ter s call and Agee became chan man 
Right afiei his ascension Agee told 
high-ianking Bendix executives of his 
plans lo amplify and intensify' Blu- 
mcnihal s business stiaicgies—which 
last veal piompted Ihin \ Reiien the 
financial journal to name Bendtx one 
oi the U .S s five Ixist-managed compa¬ 
nies Blumenthal s genius foi timing and 
selecting acquisitions and divestitures 
made Bendix splendidly diverse in both 
pioduct lines and plant locations and 
hence more immune than most compa- 
nic' to downturns When fTetroii fal 
tered in 1975 and demand fell for Ben- 
dix s new-cai btakes and other parts 
the company did tine diivers still need¬ 
ed the comjiany s 1 ram oil tillers and 
Aulolile spark plugs Bcndixs sales al¬ 
most doubled between 1971 and 1976 
and last veai s eainings of $105 million 
wcic 31' I highet than those of 1975 
Outer Limit. Since toining Bendix 
Agte has foiswoin most community ac¬ 
tivities in lavoi offamilv icciealion lie 
gave up downhill sehussing lest an ac¬ 
cident keep him awav fiom the boaid 
loom but enjoys cioss-country skiing 
with Wife Diane and then thice chil¬ 
dren neai their home in McC all Idaho 
Agee admits to lighting the temptation 
lo lake a ‘systems appioach ’ to his kids 
-‘sitting them down and saying. All 
tight m the next half-hour wctc going 
to take caic ctI all the things that ate on 
youi mind -but he hasalieady given 
some haid analytic thought to top-level 
personnel issues at Bendix Within a 
nicsnth of becoming ohaiiman he even 
began thinking about his own succcssoi 
Agee feels tint chief executives outlive 
then usefulness aftei ten to 15 yeais 
pci haps thats the outci limit But 
in 15 years Bill Agee will he only 54 
He IS not likely to take up knitting 


NEW BENDIX CHAIRMAN WILIIAM ACEE 



Waxwork Narcissus 

FELIINI'S CASANOVA 

Directed by FEDERICO Fellini 
Screenplay by FEDERICO ft tUNi 
and BERNARDINO ZAPPONI 

What a hiilliant suhieci foi a fel 
lini movie - and what a disappointing 
uealmeni of it Seducei ehailatan 
sciibblet dabbler m black magic <nd- 
como Casanova was that most magnetic 
of figures, the legend with nothing lolly 
about him born tn a glittcimg Venice 
that was rife with disease and intrigue 
he was equal'y at home m scenes ol W al- 
teau-liko elegance OI Hogaithian stench 
He roamed the capitals of Lutope liv¬ 
ing bv his wits his iieive and a nice in¬ 
stinct fot when to get out of town He 
dteamed up mining schemes and lotlci- 
les suptXHicd himself at ihecaid lahlc, 
suivived impnsvmment by the Inquisi¬ 
tion taught manncis to piinces and al¬ 
most constantly it seems made love to 
women -servant girls countesses pn)s- 
lilutes leaving a sutpiising numbet of 
them well disposed towaid him 

Chilly Fop. Having had all ' a 
friend said of him laic in life ' he secs 
that he has lost all His v>nly recoutse 
was to have it all again vicariously by 
writing his memoirs This twelve-vol- 
ume work made C asanova a classic in¬ 
stead of a fixrtnoie for even in its most 
suspect and self-serving pages the 18th 
century throbs with life ind color 

Fellini has kept the eoloi—indeed, 
heightened it--but dtamed away the 
life He seems lo have fastened on the 
legend only to repudiate it Seen through 
his hostile lens, Casanova is a chilly fop 
whose salon manner is alternately 


tonguc-ticd and Ixvmbastic How such a 
cicatuie manages to chaim so many 
vvtvmcn mill the bedioom lemainsa mys- 
teiv No> oncc he gets them theic is it 
casv lo see how ihcv can derive much 
fun fiom the gioanmg calisthenics he 
puts them thuuigh I his is a Him that 
earns its R lating not bv making sin en 
IK ing hut bv making ii tc(x*llenl in eai- 
lici 1 cllini woiks like and Jttliel oj 
the Sptiin thcic was a fiuitful tension 
lietwccn ptivaic lanlasv and scxial le- 
aiily Moie leccntlv as in rdlini Su- 
tMuon the fantasy has tended lo over¬ 
run the rixilitv Here Casanova vkxrs not 
move against the tich backdrop the his¬ 
torical pciKxi offeied hut drifts through 
the bi/aiie misty icgumsof I ellini sowr 
imagination The epivxles do not make 
up a narrative ol C asanova s life but a 
s(vi t of meditation on it 

It IS a meditation peopled by Eelli- 
nis fxilcntcd gaileiies of grotesques 
-hunchbacks dwaifs, cta/ed aiisto- 
ciats a giant strong woman in a cncus 
and d p.itlicularly kxjnv occultist tCice- 
K Browne) But the presentation of most 
of these hgurcs is so ineit that they con¬ 
stitute a senes of waxworks tableaux 
mot IS r he fi Im s only burst of real ener¬ 
gy a tumultuous Venetian fe.stival at the 
beginning, is quickly dissipated Its love¬ 
liest image is completely gratuitous the 
candle laden chandeliers of a theatei arc 
lowered to the flvxvr and extinguished by 
footmen wielding long fans 

In the title role, Donald Sutherland 
has the thankless task of trying to make 
something positive out of a negation 
Heavy-hdded. stiff in bis makeup and 
costume, he never shakes off the lugu- 
brtbusness that has worked to better ad¬ 
vantage in some of hi$ pievious roles 


Although he is playing a character for 
whom intimacy was a principle of life, 
the scnpt leaves Sutherland curiously re- 
j^ote and isolated, so self-absorbed that 
when Casanova is briefly reunited with 
his aging mother, he forgets to ask for 
her address His only moment of what 
might be called warmth is with a life- 
size mechanical doll (effectively mimed 
by Adele Angela Lpjodice) He dances 
tenderly with the wooden figure, names 
It Love and takes it to bed 

Narcissism and clever mechanics 
—that is Felhm’s summary of the 
legend It is too little to base nearly 
three hours of film on, and msistmg 
on It only makes the movie numbingly 
repetitive Havelock Ellis described 
Casanova as "natural man m excelm " 
Fellim has turned him mto morbid man 
in extremi s Chri$toph»r PortmHI»U 

Night Thoughts 

^ PROVIDENCE 

Directed by ALAIN RESNAIS 
Screenplay by DAVID MERCER 

At one point in this painfuUy self- 
conscious movie, Dirk Bogarde lifts an 
eyebrow to that magnificent height he 
alone of contemporary leading men can 
stale and declaics his opposition to po¬ 
litical violence on the grounds that it 
“reeks of spontaneity ' It is the only mo¬ 
ment in the film that one feels comes 
fiom the hearts of Director Resnais and 
Writei Mertei, whose distiust of the 
spontaneous is woven into every tedious 
fiame of this stupefying work Calcu¬ 
lation IS their bag and they have cal¬ 
culated the life light out of a conceit 
that cleaily was not much to begin with 

Most of the movie takes place dol¬ 
ing one awful night in the sleepless imag¬ 
ination of a dying novelist (played with 
fieice relish by John Gielgud) Trying 
to construct a final fiction his mind 
keeps moving his son (Bogarde), his 
sons wife (Ellen Buistyn), his bastaid 
progeny (David Warnet) and his own 
dead wife (Flame Stritch) around a 
mythical country His vision of his dear 
ones IS, to say the least misanthropic 
They are cold, loveless creatures, inca¬ 
pable of responding to one another ex¬ 
cept by lobbing epigrams, Wildean in 
rhythm but not in wit, back and forth 

Finally, the night passes, and in a 
kind of coda the old gaffer’s kin arrive at 
tus ch&teau to help him celebrate his 
birthday One now sees the raw materi¬ 
al he has been working with If none of 
his family has gemus, or even an excess 
of individuality, they all appear to be 
rather pleasant people, undeserving of 
the imaginary treatment they have re- 
■ ceived The audience is left once again 
—and once too often—to speculate on 
the gap between reality and illusionary 
art, and on the widely alleged necessity 
for the artist to behave inhumanely 
These gaseous themes have preoccupied 
the hterary mmd, determined to roman¬ 
ticize Its own workings, too much in this 


century Until now, thank heavens, the 
movies have avoided such blather Per¬ 
haps this dismally attenuated movie will 
warn other film makers away from a 
conceit that has not even served liter¬ 
ature very well If so, Resnais’s icily ex¬ 
pert technique will not have been ex¬ 
pended totally mvam KMmrdSehkkml 

Bomb Bursting 

TWIllOHrs lAST OlEAMINO 
Directed by ROBERT aldrich 
Screenplay by RONALD M COHEN 
and EDWARD HUEBSCH 

If your yearning for the good old 
anxieties of yesteryear—that is, the late 
'SOs and early '60s—is simply uncontrol¬ 
lable, you could do worse than see Twi¬ 
light's Last Gleaming In it, a gang of 
desperate men seize a SAC missile silo 
and threaten to unleash its contents 
on Russian targets, thus precipitating 
World War III, unless the President ac¬ 
cedes to their demands 

One IS remmded of Fail Sctfe and 
other pop-cult expressions of former 
doomsday fears This sense of dijb vu is 
enhanced by the casting of that arche¬ 
typal star of the ’SOs, Burt Lancaster, as 
the leading tiespasser on Government 
property His SAC nemesis is Richard 
Widmark It is comforting to see old 
companions m adventure from bygone 
matinees Director Aldnch, a veteran 
purveyor of thnlls, m all the low-caste 
genres, knows how to work this territo¬ 
ry, mpping lightly on the nerve endings 
in the early going, then settling down for 
a gnaw as the clocks tick toward the 
deadline set by the blackmailers 

Then the whole enterprise unravels, 
mostly because of an ill-considered at¬ 
tempt to make a statement about con¬ 
temporary issues Lancaster is a cash¬ 
iered Air Force general, unhinged by his 
experiences as a P O W in Viet Nam 
What he wants the people m Washing¬ 
ton to do IS to release classified docu¬ 
ments, which "prove” that the war was 
needlessly prolonged in order to lend 
“credibility" to U S protestations of cold 
war military toughness 

This IS not exactly news At this late 
date, one would be hard-pressed to find 
anyone who is unaware of that accu¬ 
sation Yet the movie assumes that a 
President (mcely played by Charles 
Burning) would be shocked speechless 
by this revelation and his advisers would 
conspire to have him assassmated rath¬ 
er than let him acknowledge something 
everyone knows There is talk about the 
country’s not being able to stand the 
shock, but the scnpt quotes from the 
documents that are preymg on Lancas¬ 
ter’s mmd There is nothing in them 
worth picking up a picket sign to pro¬ 
test, let alone knocking over a missile 
base In shon, the movie’s not incon- 
siderahle possibilities for innocent en¬ 
tertainment are undercut by the feck¬ 
less desire of small minds to make a big 
statement k.S. 
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The Unbuckled 
Sunbelt Look 

It IS moie a frame of mind than a 
fashion, a zip code rather than a style 
Yet the new look from Caiifoinia—it 
might be called the Pacific Overture—is 
swiveling eyes and stoking department- 
store sales from coast to coast So far 
this year, the young California Contem- 
poraiy Fashion Guild, representing 32 
West Coast designers, has lung up about 
$40 million in sales, in 1976 the gioup 
grossed $100 million 

The unbuckled Sunbelt look made 
a big hit last month at showings in fro¬ 
zen New York, if only by way of con- 
tiast to the hermetic cover-up that made 
the city look like one big Central Pai-' 
ka But the summer collections stixid, 
and preened on then own met its In a 
way, they ate anti-fashion Unstiuc- 
tured, untailoied season less and often 
sizeless, the ready-to-weai and mostly 
inexpensive California clothes ate sim¬ 
ple, sexy flesh feminine and flexible 
They are made largely of natuial ma- 
teiials like cottons, light wools and snks, 
and favoi loose tics and drav^stiings 
rather than /ippeis buttons and belts 
They vibrate in all the colors ol the gieat 
outdoois --hot yellows and oranges 
blues tuiquoise cerise pumpkin pep 
pel (both red and green) - as well as egg¬ 
shell soil pastels 

The best from the West is not dia- 
matic or overly serious but lathei a free- 
spnitcd extension of the multipuipose 
txidy-Iibeiating icality clothes that 
have become the mat k of A mei ican chic 









cover, March 22). Says Vogue's 
editor in chief, Grace Mirabella “It's a 
wonderful, energetic group of people 
who don't know about the history of 
Manufacturing, so they just make things 
fhat are a part of reality today' Adds 
Bloomingd^e's ready-to-wear fashion 
director Koko Hashtm ‘The Califor¬ 
nians'clothes are coming out of then en- 
viionment—how they think, feel, live 
They're mit doing it to become famous 
Ametican designers, the way an author 
sits down to wiite the Gieat Ameiican 
Novel They re just doing it ” 

The guild's members make the point 
that they have greater freedom—and 
mutual trust—than they could find on 
Seventh Avenue “Theie's no backstab- 
bing here.' says Dennis Goldsmith, 31 
a Jonathan Logan alumnus who slatted 
his highly successful Ma Chemise in Los 
Angeles only Mime 18 months ago 
C C f ti 1*1 evident Donald Cooper 38 
a native New Yoiker and an I'wner of 
D B A bv Theodoie claims ‘ The goal 
of the guild IS total mesmei i/alion We 
wanted people to jump up and down 
—and they ate 

1 he guild s topjumjier is Han lei Sel- 
wvn, 46. a tall, vivacious New Yorkci 
who went West fne yeats ago and calls 
(alifotnia the ceniei ot creativity' Hci 
company I ragments glossed moie 
than $1 million last veai 60'. <if it in 
New Yoi k ( ilv Her biggest hit has been 
the F ragments Bag which holds seven 
baste sepaialcs six of Qiana jeisey—in 
a lange of compatible colots that can 
be combined to make about 100 differ¬ 
ent outliis Also in the bag asec-ihiough 
chiffon blouson lop and egad, a silvei 
necklace with a cvhndei that holds a 
Uxsthbrush Liom its C hristmas cata¬ 
logue loid <& layloi alone sold 57 bags 
alS475a thiow 

New Hero. 1 ypital of the dcsigncis 
whom the guild likes to discovei and 
piomoic IS (leoigia Michaud 27 Mi 
chai'd s designs, many using hand-dyed 
hospital gau/e aie simple and versatile 
fot example, a pimento handkeichief- 
style dress that can go to the beach in 
the morning and the disco at night 1 in- 
da Somers 33, wotks in chamois and 
deerskin Hci clothes ate expensive hci 
black deerskin tiered skiit costs $230 
her chamois bathing suit $50 and cham¬ 
ois beach cover $ 164 

Anothei comer is C al Vainslcin, 46 
also a New Yoi k transplant, whose New 
Hero line features diawstnng pants cat- 
tans and olhci casual clothes like a $47 
hot-pink jumpsuit with haiem pants and 
a neckline plunging to the waist New 
Hero expects to earn more than $2 mil¬ 
lion this year 

These Western designers in Editor 
Mirabella's words are. above all 
"providing alternatives—slightly mote 
flamboyant, seemingly uncommercial 
clothei' Seventh Avenue, she adds will 
probably not steal then designs—and. 
m any case, cannot compete with their 
prices Dig Apple, make way for the 
SexySunkist 



THI OLD PRIORESS tCRESPIN) GIVES COUNSEL TO SISTER BLANCHE (EWING) 


Dialogues at the Met, Finally 


One uigent need these days at the 
deficil-iidden Metiofxiliian Ojxsia is to 
hnd ways to stage new pioduciions as 
cheaply as possible, but still well The 
company's mounting of I runcis Pou¬ 
lencs Dmlogues of thi Cannehtes was 
the best resfxmse yet to that challenge 
Instead of the aveiagc cost of $200000 
to $300,000 not to meniion the $800,000 
lavished on Lranco Zcfhrelli s Otello in 
1972, Dialogues c.ime in at $75 000 
—about $3,000 undei budget Stage Di- 
lectoi John Dexter managed that feat 
by cannihali/ing' costumes and piops 
fiomolhci Mel productions--nuns hab¬ 
its fioni Suoi ingelua taised fltsoiing 
fiom Bolts Goilunos One would ncvei 
guess those 01 igins Dialogues liHiks flesh 
and innovative 

The new Dialogues must lank with 
the 1973 Les Dovens and 1974 Botis 
among recent Met iniimphs Its arrival 
bnally collects one of the major omis- 
sicms of the Rudolf Bing eia Poulenc 
the onetime dandy ol F lenth music who 
developed in his latei veais into a com- 
jxiserot surprising depth completed Di¬ 
alogues in 1956 Rdiely has a 20th cen¬ 
tury ojjera received such a waim 
welcome Milan s La Scala gave the pic- 
micie m lanuaiy 1957 Before the yeai 
was out. It had been done by the Pans 
Ojieia San F ianciscot)peraand the old 
NHC Opeia Comp.iny Yet Dialogues 
never quite received the cntical success 
It deserved—largely because its consei- 
vative. tonal haimonic scheme was 
anathema to the academics and othei 
ton ternponry-music coteries I oday 
fortunately much of the snobbism has 
gone out of modern music Dialogius 
should now become evei more popular 
—or as jxipular as anv ojicra with a non- 
romantic theme can be 

Dialogues depicts the plight of a tiny 


Older of nuns duiing the I lench Rev¬ 
olution A highly strung atisUKial. 
Blanche dc la I oice joins then num- 
bei then flees the convent raihei than 
fulhll a vow ol marlvidom She rejoins 
the nuns at the guillotine howcvei as 
they arc executed fot illegal assembly 
Not your avetage ojieia jilot Poulenc le- 
sistcd the use ot anas and othei stan¬ 
dard set pieces Instead with deep cx- 
piessiveness he used a declamaloiy 
vtval style not unlike that of Debussy 
in Pelleas et Mehsaitde He also em¬ 
ployed a /’r//<'tfi-like sequence of tab¬ 
leaux that IS heavy on inicnoi meaning 
and shoit on mekxlrdmaiic display 
White Cross. The Mol production 
lakes the subject evciy bn as sciiously 
T he action is cai ned out on a raked stage 
toimcd into the shajx; ot a huge white 
cross OiUoitaicdtopjicdcxcasional fig 
uralive pieces ol sccnci v a one-dimcn- 
sional wall here a spidciy chuich col¬ 
umn ihcic 1 he svmlKilism is obvious 
but as unit sets go this one is no less ef¬ 
fective than the nave oi the average cru¬ 
ciform chuich Ol foi that matter the 
raked iing at Bayreuth m the 1950s 
Within these boundaries the pioiago- 
nists |>lay out the diama of saintly cn 
dcavoT and human feat like danecis m 
a dream of both life and death Stage Di- 
rectoi Dextci can lake credit tor 'hat 
too although he has been given some 
splendid singing actresses lo work with 
- RcgineCiespm Shitlov Vciioit Betsy 
Norden Maria f.wing As Blanche the 
rich voiced I wing emciges as a genu¬ 
ine comer m her blend of innei anguish 
and at the end hcoic icsolve In the 
pit I lencli Conducloi Michcl Plasson 
shapes the music with enou.' h lov ing 
deftness to undei scoie the fact that Dt 
alogiiev IS one of the few masterpieces 
of 20lh century opera William Bender 


Off-Again, On-Again Flu Shots 


Married. Jeanne Moreau, 49. pro¬ 
tean femme fatale of French cinema 
(Julv\ and Jim Lxi Lumiere). and Amer* 
lean Movie Director (The French Con- 
net non Fhe Fjcon isi ) William Fnedkin. 
37 she foi the second time, he for the 
first in a brief civil ceremony in Pans 
Moieau has been wilting a book and a 
scicenplay in the south of France, while 
I nedkin m Mexico has directed The 
Soneiei 

■ 

Marriage Ravaaiad. Natalie Cole. 
27 daughter of the late foggy-toned Bal- 
iddeer Nat King Cole and a solid-gold 
pop-soul star in her own right, and Song¬ 
writer Mai vin Yancy 31 whom she met 
two years ago when he co-produced her 
hist LP. Insepaiable both for the first 
time m Chicago last July 
■ 

Died Queen Aha of Jordan. 28, 
third wife of King Hussein in a heli- 
coptei trash while returning from a hos¬ 
pital inspection tour in southern Jot dan 
with Health Ministei Mohammed al 
Beshir, who was also killed The first of 
Hussein's wives to be crowned queen. 
Alia was active in charitable work and 
was an advocate of women's rights She 
liked fast cars water-skiing and blue 
jeans—a style she picked up while study¬ 
ing political science at Huntei College 
in New York City wheie hei fathei was 
a Joidaman delegate to the U N 
■ 

Died. Fakhruddin Ah Ahmed. 72 
fifth President of India and staunch sup- 
portei of Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, of a heart attack, in New Delhi A 
lifelong champion of political democra¬ 
cy and secular rule in India, the Mos¬ 
lem-born. Cambridge-educated Ahmed 
joined his country’s independence move¬ 
ment m 1931, and was jailed twice by 
the British His last official act was to 
sign an order for new parhamentaiy 
elections 

■ 

Died. Edith Bouvtcr Beale, 81 aunt 
of Jacqueline Onassis who lived as a re¬ 
cluse m a icfuse-strewn, 28-room Long 
Island mansion with her unmarried 
daughter Ldith, 59 and an army of cats, 
in Itouihampton N Y Mothei and 
daughter were subjects of a dcKumentary 
film, Gtey Gardens which some critics 
felt held them up to ridicule “Big Ldie,” 
howevei enjoved making the film Said 
she Nobody else wanted to take my 
picture ’ 

■ 

Died, fsergci Ilyushin 82, Soviet 
aeronautics genius who designed more 
than SO different an planes, including the 
new II -86 ait bus soon to be put into sci- 
vice in Moscow Ilyushin's heavily ar¬ 
mored low-flying tank buster called the 
Stonnovtk destroyed so many Nai:i tanks 
in World War II that the Germans 
dubbed it “the flying death ” 


On the list of diseases that have been 
tioublesome to Amencans lately, swine 
flu tanks somewhere below spring fe¬ 
ver Only three cases have been discov¬ 
ered since the flu-related death last yeai 
of a soldier at Fort Dix N J , and none 
was fatal In fact, the massive swine flu 
vaccine ptogram proved to be more of 
a threat than the disease it has been 
implicated in nearly 400 cases of a little- 
understood usually temporal y paralysis 
called Guillain-Barre syndrome Yet 
last week while acknowledging the 
risks, federal authorities ordered a par¬ 
tial icsumption of the on-again, off- 
again swine flu progiam, which had 
been suspended since Dec 16 

The goal of the renewed campaign 
IS not to immunise those uninoculaied 
against swine flu It is to protect elderly 
and chronically ill people against what 
may be a mote immediate menace, the 
A-'Victoria flu strain, which contnbuted 
to an estimated 20.000 deaths in the U S 
last year As some experts had feared, 
the A' Victoria bug returned, striking 59 
elderly people in a Miami nursing home 
in late January, five of them have died 
But no vaccine produced solely to pro¬ 
tect against A/Victoria was on hand, all 
that was available had been mixed with 
the swine flu vaccine at the height of 
the swine flu scare 

The reasomng behind that move— 
which in hindsight seems questionable 
—was that since most Amencans were 
to be vaccinated against swine flu, those 
at highest risk might as well be immu¬ 
nized against A/Victona at the same 
time All this posed a dilemma for fed¬ 
eral decision makers Should they nsk 
giving the double-mix vaccine again, de¬ 
spite the hazard of Guillain-Barrd syn¬ 
drome, to guard the most vulnerable 
against the resurgent A/Victoria strain'^ 


To answer the question, HLW s new 
Secretary, Joseph Califano. quickly as¬ 
sembled a panel of experts chaiied bv 
Dr John H Knowles, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Duiing bnef- 
ings by health officials, the panel was 
presented with a persuasive statistical 
argument deaths fiom Guillain-Baiie 
had occurred in about one out of every 
million high-nsk people vaccinated By 
contrast, there were 1.260 deaths per 
million high-risk people who came down 
with A/Victoria flu last year In other 
words, the chance that an uninoculated 
person would die from A/Victoria flu 
was many times gieatet than that an 
inoculated person would succumb to 
Guillain-Barre syndrome The panel s 
choice was clear it advised Califano to 
make the flu shots available, which he 
promptly did At the same time because 
of an outbreak in some states of anoth¬ 
er flu strain, B''Hong Kong (for which 
a single vaccine is available). Cahfano 
announced he was encouraging local au¬ 
thorities to resume vaccinations against 
that strain as well 

No Hoopla. While giving the go- 
ahead for inoculations, Califano left no 
doubt that the Carter Administration is 
anxious to avoid the mistakes made by 
Its predecessor He emphasized that 
tivsre would be none of the hoopla that 
marked last fall's inoculation effort Nor 
would anyone beyond the elderly and 
the chronically ill be encouraged to get 
the mixed shots against A/Victorta 
Finally, in what seemed a move to dis¬ 
associate the new Administration from * 
the whole swine flu fiasco, Califano 
asked for the resignation of the respect¬ 
ed veteran director of Atlanta's Center 
for Disease Control, Dr David Sencer, 
who was a pnncipal proponent and ad- 
ministraUH' of the swine flu program. 
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TIME ESSAY 


Hello.. • Jimmy? 

P /evident Cat tei ha v promt \ed to make himself available to ctl- 
tzem on the telephone—hv ociaitonally answering rings at the 
White House and hv attanging what he terms "live call-in ses- 
sion\ to he btottdcast on tadio The first will be cat ried bv CVS on 
Man h 5 with Wallet Ctonkite acting as host and screenet IfWal- 
tet s attention happens to wandei there could he some interesting 
exthanges between the President (P) and the callen (C) 

C Nuv^ see here I ordeied three hot and sour and two shark 
fin You got It exactly hackwatd The moo shu pork came with¬ 
out any pancakes and where ate the lichee nuts'^ 

P There s been a mistake maam I’m Jimmy Carter 
C Right And I’m Butterfly McQueen Now 
P No no I really am Jimmy Cattei 
C Hmmm You t/osound a little like him 
P That s because I am him I mean, me 
C Well land sakes* What ate you doing working in a Chi¬ 
nese rcstauiant’’ 


C Hi, President C arter i m a college freshman and my 
roommate tells me that you will answer our questions 

P 1 hat s right. Miss And if I don i know the answci I will 
get It from someone in our Administtation who does 

C Gee thats really super Heies the deal My philosophy 
prof says that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny But Margaret, 
she s my iiximie, and 1 think it's a ciock What is youi theory on 
this ontc^eny-ph-ylogeny business’ 

P I’m glad you asked me that I have to run oflT to a Na¬ 
tional Secuiity C ouncil meeting just now but 

C Mt Cartel I turn to you because Ann Landeis might 
take weeks and weeks to answer what with the lousy state of 
the Postal Service and all 

P Aha' The Postal Set vice' Now there is a piobleni 1 feel 
the need to discuss openly and honestly with my fellow 

C Postal, schmostal 1 don't cate a fig about that I’ve got 
something teally big on my hands This morning, my Husband 
told me he is having an affair with the cleaning lady 

P Now I m not going to get into the business of condemn¬ 
ing my tellow man for behavior that I would never tn a million 
years consider imitating myself My position on the proper place 
fill lust was made painfully clear during my campaign 

C Nevei mind that My question is Do you think it will be 
hardci to get a new husband or a new cleaning lady’^ 

C Mr President thisisFiit/ 

P Frit/'What ate you doing here’’ 

C I know, I shouldn't be clogging up the people's lifeline to 


the presidency After all. I'm your Vice President and 1 have 
free access to you 24 hours a day, 36S days a year Don’t P 
P Well, there may be times when. 

C But the reason I'm calling right now is that something ur¬ 
gent has come up Joan is a little confused about whether we’re 
supposed to bnng the Tab and the potato salad or whether we 
were assigned the hamburger patties and paper napkins 

C Mr Carter, my name is Chanty Strudel. 1 live in She¬ 
boygan, Wis, and I am 87 years old 
P Imagine that* And how are you^ 

C Well, my sciatica has been acting up, those store-bought 
teeth still don't fit just nghi. my husband Otto has been sitting 
around in his undershirt ever since Vince Lombardi left the Pack¬ 
ers, the credit union is trying to repossess my icebox, the weath¬ 
erman IS predicting more snow, my oldest and dearest friend 
has gone through est and come out of it a stranger to me, they 
don’t make chocolate bonbons the way they used to. my tabby 
just had a litter of kittens in the biead box, the mechanic says 
the old Hudson needs a valve job All in all. I can’t complain 

C Mr President, 1 tried to get you thiough the White House^ 
switchboard, and the operator told me you weie on a public line 
Do you think that's wise’ 

P Yes It’s a new policy designed to keep me and the 
people informed about our mutual thoughts and 
wait a minute Youi voice sounds very familiar 
C Let there be no mistake about it Pres¬ 
ident Nixon 

P Uh, Pi evident Nixon sir 1 mean 
ex-sir, this is the fiist time we’ve spoken 
personally like this, if 1 remember 
correctly’’ 

C Maybe yes, maybe no I’m hav¬ 
ing tiouble remembering things like 
that And no wonder, what with all my 
papeis gatheiing dust and God knows 
what else there in Washington But be¬ 
fore I run through that and tell you why 
Br/ezmski is not half the man that Kissin- 
gei was. wc must make one thing peifectly clear 
P What’s that ’ 

r Can C tonkite hear what I’m saying’ 

C President Carter, I’m in *he middle of a seven-minute lay- 
ovei between flights at O'Hare 
P Excellent 

r and I have some questions that need quick answers 
P Splendid Shixit 
r Faxes’ 

P Lower 
r Employment’’ 

P Higher 

C Government services’ 

P More 
C Crime’’ 

P Less 

C Gotta run Thank you, Mr President 
P Have a nice flight And thank you, Billy 

C Hello IS this Amy’s daddy’’ 

P It certainly 1 $ 

C I'm Heather's daddy, calling from Phoenix and er 
this IS a little embarrassing 

P Now, now, two devoted fathers have no reason to be em¬ 
barrassed around each other What can 1 do for you’’ 

C Aw, you're gonna think this is silly 
P Please 

C OK Heather wants her dog to say hello to Amy’s dog 
P Now that you mention it. it does seem a little 
CARFIARF PnrfOfwy 


P Hello’ 

C Ml Ptcsidenf' My name is F red Pullet and I lepiesent an 
association of small chicken breeders Me and the boys 
were flicking the fealheis aiound and we got to wonder¬ 
ing if you have any plans for the afternoon of June 18 
P Uh 

r Good, gtxxl, that means you can addiess 
our annual convention Nothing loo formal, just 
an houi of remarks on the problems faced 
by us small chicken breedets 
P You bleed small chickens’ 

C Ho ho, thats rich Mi Pres¬ 
ident Of course we hear that joke all 
the time, but me and the boys hatdiy 
ever gel tired of it Now this year’s 
shindig will be held just outside Hot Cof¬ 
fee. Mississippi We II be ea&y to find, but 
I’ll tell you how to get there anyway You 
got a pencil handy ’ 
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Financial specialists offer this advice “Con¬ 
tact Union Bank of Switzerland” We provide ser¬ 
vices in every sector of international finance, have 
headquarters in Zurich, are active on all conti¬ 
nents Our stability matches that of Switzerland’s 
economy and currency UBS can help you gain 
access to the international money and capital 
markets 

I otal assvt> 48,UU0 million Swiss francs | 

Capital and rcscrses 2,^ million Swiss francs j 

Head Office Bahnholstrassu 4S /unih | 
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Our worldwide network Kurope London t uxumbourg 
Madrid North Amenca New ^ork, Chicago San franc isio 
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Amenca. Panama,Mexico, BogoLi, C'aracas, Sao Paulo, 

Ktodc Janeiro, Buenos Aires Middle East Abu Uhahi, Bahrain 
Beirut, Tehtan FarEast Iokvo,Singapore, Hong Kong 
Australia. Melbourne, Svdncv Africa* Johannesburg 

(UBS) 
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Long Looks at the Little People 


KINGDOMS OF ELFIN 
by SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
222 pages Viking $8 95 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FAIRIES 

by KATHARINE BRIGGS 

481 pages Pantheon $12 95 

If man had not invented them fdii- 
lus would have to exist How else uuild 
moilals acuuint foi lost objects and the 
malfunctions of the mater lal woild’ It 
was no accident that a new strain of 
elves - gremlins - magically appeared 
at about the lime of Wor Id War II, when 
things began going wiong with air¬ 
planes toi centuries the presence of 
fames heljted temper parental rage at 
the misbehavior of children the ethe¬ 
real little devils weie responsible When 
things went bump in the night it was 
fat bcllei to suspect the hobgoblins than 
cicatures more substantial and threat¬ 
ening Most imjxutant the winged folk 
held out the prospect of an any rnsuh- 
stantial and blissfully frivolous life be¬ 
yond the reach of the wealthiest volup¬ 
tuaries I he highest compliment I d- 
nuind Sfiensci could pay t li/abeth I was 
to call her the haciie Quecne I he I it- 
lle People could do everything that the 
big people could not 

Weighfless Beauty Which is whv 
J M Bar lie s Peta Pan (I9''4l amounted 
to such a calumny on lames Baiiie 
wrote Lvery time a child says I don t 
believe in fames theic is a little faiiv 
somewhere that falls down dead He 
thus upended the 'luth (people need 
lames) and propagated a late Victorian 
myth (fames need people) that must 
have grounded Pu^k and Ariel I he 
rest of the century was no kinder 
I hanks to Peta Pan i continuing pttpu- 
larity and Disneyflcalion, Tinker Bell 
& Co were ultimately reduced to trade¬ 
marks 01 synonyms for homosexuals 
The super natural was obv lously not long 


for this world Until now In hint;- 
dams of IJJtn Aulhoi Sylvia Townsend 
Wainei 83 nevei condescends to an 
ethereal race that views mortals as un¬ 
failingly serious and unfailingly absurd 
Instead she talks about fairies without 
being fey and creates a texture for the 
intangible 

Lach of the Unik s 16 stones (most 
of which originally appeared m the Vh 
}imA<'/) can fly on its own laken to¬ 
gether they form Kith a whimsical saga 
of invisible dynasties and an extended 
commentary on Homo sapiens War¬ 
ner selves are m many ways mirror im¬ 
ages ol men 1 hey cannot weep and do 
not hate 1 hey lepioducc with difficulty 
but live for centuries I nines are con- 
stiucied foi longevity not fertility 
I hey are governed exclusively by wom¬ 
en the more capiicious the belter 


Mocking the human dream of taking 
wing elves aspire to a place in society 
so high that flying wilt be beneath them 
They ate m short, perfect dilet¬ 
tantes content to dabble in whatever 
fashions flutter into vogue ‘collecting 
buttei flies determining the pitch of 
bndsong table-tuining cat laces, puri¬ 
fying the language building card cas¬ 
tles ’ They create such evanescent di¬ 
versions because they have so much time 
on their w mgs ‘ People who live for cen¬ 
turies War nei notes, are bound to re¬ 
peat themselves Sometimes boredom 
forces them to envy humans According 
to a small chap named Elphenor there 
was better cirtertainmcnt m the mottal 
world Mortals packed mote vai leiy into 
then brief lives perhaps trecause they 
knew them to lie brief 'Vet only the 
Lxid deiatiged elf goes so far as to adopt 
the human hope of life aftei death W'tlh- 
out It living and dying are much more 
pleasant As they do not believe 



AUTHOR SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 




in immoilahty they die unpertutbed ’ 
Wainci s pi o&e duplicates the ii ides- 
ccnt beauty of elfin life Hei desuiiptiuns 

4 1 e brushed with an unsettling magic 
I he snn\s was speckled with dead 
buds They weiesti weightless with star¬ 
vation that they lay on its surface like 
dccoiations on a pudding 1 pigtams 
aie acute— Iheie is always a charm 
about ainateuT efforts they aie at once 
so silly and so sincere 

Crippling Blow. Yet htnudotm of 
Dfui also pays humanity a backhanded 
compliment fhcic is melancholy as 
well as joy in the fairy state Suspended 
somcwheie between the angels and 
man fairies aie dioptnits fiom the cos¬ 
mic schixil of haid knocks Wainei s 
eltin couits aie dixmied to fiisolity to a 
tepid acceptance of beauty that does not 
die quite fast enough In the btxrk s last 
stoiy a moital is gi\en the last word 
He IS a passionate seckci of Ih. fairies 
who finds them admiies them and then 
f^^ompaics them toa swaim of mayflies 
inUivisibU iKiinc aloft, loweiing shift¬ 
ing vccimg like a stiaken impel meablc 
gaii/e veil i>\ct the face of a sticam 
I he fail ICS aic free to laugh at this none- 
Uxr-flatteimg description I he moilal 
response s.ulness - is licvond them 
Wainci shows that such thoughtless 
cicaliitescan yield up thoughtful ail An 
f in Yilopcilui of faiiu’i shows gist how 
many facts tan be gatheied about fan¬ 
es British fidkloiist kathaiiiic Biiggs 
78 confesses that she is an agnostic 
on the sub|ci.l ol the existence of fail¬ 
les Buthei thorough conijxjndium ol al¬ 
cana (fiom Abbes Lubbei to Young 
lam I in ) leaves the question of belief 
solely up to the biowsei Prudently she 
includes meihixls of piotection against 
failles malevolent piactical |okes holy 
water a midsummci hcib called .St 
Johnswoit ledveibcna daisies 

Such piccautions might save the user 
fiom a stiokc a teim that oiigmallv 
meant the ciippling blow a victim fell 
when alxlucled by a faiiv Along with 
such cautionary mtoimatron An lins- 
e lopeUm offei s a sutxirnaiui al host of leg¬ 
ends ballads folktales—and more than 
enough hobgoblins and dragons to till 
minds little or large The entries aie 
scholarly without being stuffy A good 
thing too r allies like to play lucks on 
the serious Paul Gray 

Heart of Darkness 

JEFFERSON'S NEPHEWS A FRONTIER TRAGEDY 
by BOYNTON MERRILL JR 
462 pages Princeton University Press 
$16 50 

In 1811 a great comet appeared in 
the northern sky Violent flotids roiled 
the Ohio River bottom lands On Sept 
17 there was an almost total eclipse of 
the sun in December came the first of 
a senes of eailhquakes that shook the 
Mississippi Vafley for months The riv¬ 
er bottom wiith^ until it rose up and 
formed small waterfalls Against a back¬ 


ground more suitable to the heaths of 
I ear than the wexxis of Kentucky a vi¬ 
olent melodrama ttxik place Lilburnc 
and isharn Lewis two nephews of foi- 
mei President Thomas Jefferson, mui- 
deted a young slave named Gcoige on 
then plantation in Livingston County 
Ky I he Lewis brothers, probably 
drunk, fielded then woikers into a kitch¬ 
en cabin and bolted the dtxrr Lilburne 
cm aged because Cicoige had broken a 
pitcher sank an ax deep into the black 
mans neck then foiced anothci slave 
to dismember the body The limbs wcie 
tossed onto a fire to destroy the evi¬ 
dence Lilburne all the while lecturing 
on olicdience 

Grisly Drama Historian and Poet 
Boynton Meiiill li reconsliucls these 
events with patient intelligence As he 
relates it the dime was discovered al¬ 
most accidentally an caithquakc de- 
slioyed the kitchen chimney before the 
body was totally ciemated A neighboi 
happened to sec a dog gnawing at a 
sliangc oh|Cct Creoipcs skull was 
enough to signal a ciii |>iis delicti indict¬ 
ed for the mutdet I ilbuine and isham 
foimed a suicide pact But as the biolh- 
eis undeilLKik to shoot each olhet in a 
family giaveyaid 1 illuiines iiflc went 
ofl and killed him Isham was jailed es- 
cajx'd before trial and was nevei heaid 
fiorn again 

Kolxnl Penn vVaiien turned that 
giisly compact diaina into a haunted 
verse play liiothei to IJiiipon\ (l‘>5T) 
Merrills txxik has a diici kind of fas¬ 
cination as dispassionate and absorbing 
as old counts records deeds and wills 
The murder itself seems to have had no 
real motive only a violent plausibility 
the brothers alcoholic lage the isola¬ 
tion of the fiontiei the humiliating lail- 
uics that the Lewis family had suffcicd 



after moving from Virginia to Kentucky 

And. of couisc the convenient vic¬ 
tim that slavery provided The crime 
and Its implications were the night side 
of Jefferson’s blight rationalism He 
could cope with the scandal only by be¬ 
lieving his nephews victims of "hypo¬ 
chondriacal affections that earned 
them into insanity Yet then deed in that 
annu\ tnitohtin as it was called gave 
brutal emphasis to Jefferson s prophecy 
I tiemble for my country when I re- 
flcct that ( )LkI is just lance Morrow 

The Fix-It Mystique 

TRUCK 

by JOHN JEROME 

145 pages Houghton Mifflm $6 95 

1 he imaginative literature devoted 
to Amei leans and their motor vehicles 
could scaicclv fill a glove coinpailmenl 
Tom Swift does not count Wnteis like 
Jack Keiouac viewed the woild through 
a windshield darkly hut never kxiked 
under the htxxl Then three years ago 
Robert Persig came out of now hci c w ith 
/('/; atnl the ,1it of Motonvde \1uinte- 
nttnie a synthesis of nuts bolts Plato 
and Poincare that could only have been 
written by an Ameiican 

Iniik does not run on such high-ix- 
tanc philosophy It isa relaxed Inoicau- 
vian )oui nal of a year spent dismantling 
and rebuilding a 1950 Dixige pickup 
The Ixxvk IS alvi a unique exploialion 
of the ciamjxrd world of Sunday me¬ 
chanics that greasy biolheihtxxt 
pledged to achieving indejx^ndcnce from 
the service-station Mafia and satisfying 
the natuial urge for manual crrmpclciice 

S-Ms are easily identifiable 1 hey 
have an indelible network of fine hla..k 
lines on then calluscd thumbs and in¬ 
dex fingers Raw cialeis mark then 
knuckles, and then eyes have the gla/e 
of one who has just opened a Pandora s 
box of woim gears push itxis valve lift¬ 
ers camshaft lolxrs and t>b|Ccls whose 
shape and utility arc usuallv hidden be¬ 
neath slalacliles of gunk 

Automotive Amoeba I ike I ho 
reau Authoi lohn Jerome did noi have 
to get his hands duly He is a freelance 
writer, a former managing editor of ( iti 
and Dmei and an ex urban caieerist 
who now lives on a New Ham|>shiie 
farm But he did need an ine\|X‘nsi\e 
Lililitv vehicle to iransjxrit manuie foi 
his Ol game garden And he found an ab- 
sorbing qiieslion in the prix.ess Aic 
mans invcniions pan of oi apart from 
nature ’ 

leiome sensibly believes that in the 
20thcentiiiy Know thyself alv)means 
Know thy gadgets His moral poini is 
that those gadgets should never lx more 
complicated than neccssaiv lo me 
chanics a 1950 IXxlge pickup with its 
fiathead engine is by tixiay s s< .ndaids 
an automotive afncxjba To Iciomc the 
truck IS a Proustian device to conjure 
up lever les of a less complicated tune 

As.U3«: sou-.hjinrls ixropn fi« 


^Confession from The Childrens^Charities.. 

'Wi HBF OMY 3 CNUREN 
OUT or EVERT 10 
HUT NBD US.'' 

It's an ugly fact, but we have to confess, »t's true. 

There are at least 10,000 children in Singapore 
who need the help of one of the five associations 
we support. The Deaf, the Spastic, the Retarded, 
the under-privileged children of Children's Society 
and the children at St Andrew's Mission Hospital. 

We help only 3,000 of them. We can't do any more 
because we haven't the money, the trained 
personnel and the facilities to cater for all of them 
And although we're doing all we can, it's still not 
enough. But you can help. And we need your help 
now. Urgently. 

Every donation, no matter how large or small, will 
go a long way. A long way towards giving us the 
means to provide these children with all the 
therapy, care and attention they so desperately 
need. 

Also, every donation granted to the Children's 
Charities is now tax deductable. Please, spare a 
little ... and help a lot. 

WE'RE DOING ALL WE CAN, BUT IT'S NOT ENOUGH 

Your Donation or Bequest ,,, 


Name 



Address. 

Bequest forms are available on reque^ from 

The Children's Charities, 844 Margaret Drive, Singapore 3, 

ALL DONATIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTABLE. 



DUST JACKET OF TRUCK 
Know thy gadgeh 


the mundane logn. of his old machine 
his mind is tree to play The truck s un- 
pictentious dependability icminds him 
of llaiiv S Tiuman Latci Picsidents 
suggest othei makes I iscnhossei is a 
Cheviolet sedan Kennedy a leiiaii 
Johnson is an oveiblovsn I mcoln Ni\ 
on an I dsel consiiucted out ol motj- 
vational lescaich and iiggcd consensus 

When Jeiome i> not describing the 
specilic pioblemsol lieeing rusted king¬ 
pins hnding olisolctc paits oi \corking 
with inadequate twls in a diattv bain 
he continues U> digiess fluently on 
weather touiists and deer hunieis He 
would require hiinteis to wear large pink 
biswsand pioiTcllct Iseaniesfor then own 
safety 

In the end the truck diKs woik and 
so dcK's the bcHik It seems uiichai itable 
but irresistible to pisint out that Jciotnt 
might have solved lioth his ambivalence 
towaid technology and his gardening 
problem quite easily- if he had got a 
horse It 2 Sheppard 
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‘X^antasticT 



When you’re flying a long way to 
work hard, here’s nothing that says it 
should be hard work along the way. 

So relax Have a dnnk, take in a 
movie, sink into some music. 

If you’re flying Qantas, chances 
are you’re flying a long way And when 
you get to vyhere you're going, you’ll 
be working. 


And no one, but no one knows 
better than we do how to relax you on 
a long flight They’re the kind we do 
the most—and the best 

When your busmess takes you a 
long way from home, it’s our business 
to take you m comfon and style. 

That’s what makes it a 
Qantastic world. OinMTf^S 







Uganda’s 
Idi Amin 




Another Achievement of Seiko Quartz Technolo3y. 
The Seiko Quartz Designed for a Woman's Delicate Wrist 

If Combines Fashion w iih rhe Accuiacy Only Quarlz Can Of fer 
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^Roots’ Reach 

To the Etliio! V 

I look forward to si^me futuie date 
when Roots IFcb 141 will be followed 
by Ftmts. the story of the descendants 
of Alex Haley w hen they achieve tuH in¬ 
dependence and can move into the 
While House 

{The Rev > Ken V<^>let 
Cat met. htd 

Soon every othei little black hoy in 
the hist gtade will be named Kunta 

Cat ol Steams 
Atvada Colo 

^ since I was old enough to sec 

imo* les about Africans ' I felt ashamed 



about my ancestry Roots showed me 
that my ancesiois weten t stupid igno¬ 
rant savages just a little highci than 
monki ys ft hcl(scd me understand that 
my ancestors weie not always slaves 

) sonne !vson 
Jei M'l C ily 

I am a seventh-grade I iiglish teach¬ 
er All my students watched Roots The 
effect on them was not a step toward in¬ 
terracial unity They were confused and 
upset, and reacted by calling one an¬ 
other Masser and Niggei ” 

Many people, educated and literate 
came away from Roots with pc>sitive 
feelings, but there arc at least 150 sev- 
enth-giadets who came away fiom the 
show with a sense of degradation, bru¬ 
tality, cruelty and hate, which they did 
not have befoic 

('uthei me P IVare 
Fiankim. Ky 

I am an ordinary, middle-class black 
housewife and mother My reaction to 
Roots was emotional 

It was a feeling of superiority that al¬ 
lowed whites to think they should go 
to another country and remove its peo- 


pic tui iifcii uwii ui»9« li iiivri iicc* 

essary to somehow dehumani/e these 
enslaved people so that there was no 
need to feel guilt about such an out¬ 
rageous presumption Thai is why 
whites can still confront blacks with 
comments like Africa didn t really 
have any culture of any significance 
and 'Blacks are hinting their own cause 
now with this noting and everything.’ 

My response is this If you hadn t 
kept us ignoi ant so long we could have 
been making contributions that would 
have benefited us all If you hadn't 
trapped our masses so that only the very 
gifled could escaise, you wouldn't need 
to be so fearful of our coming out ' 

ihtis ) I ilia C Hugulev 
Piltshuigh 

As a while cement mason in a IcKal 
wheie the majoiity aie black (10 to I), 
1 can testify that RiMits was a sixrial phe¬ 
nomenon Noinially at the union hall 
men huddle together in small groups 
talking privately Rims changed the 
place into an open seminai 

I he depth of insight that Riwts in¬ 
spired was always within these men 
--usually shown only m small asides or 
jokes Rwits brought it all up front 

' It makes me pioud That s me I 
am watching That s my itxjls some¬ 
one would say 

We would be bctlci off if this Islav- 
civl hadn t come down -if we were left 
alone a young man commented 

Whoa there hi other an older 
man answered You make a piclty gixxl 
wage man 

A union hall at 7 m the moinmg is 
hardly a foium foi such a thing But Alex 
Haley did it 

David J Claik 
Sail Fiaiuisio 

Ciiantcd slavery was abominable 
But have not the descendants of Amer¬ 
ican slaves faied belter than the descen¬ 
dants of the blacks left in Africa ’ 

Sill lies ( Boiiiqiie 
Beaiimom le\as 


Georgiofown 

I believe in the old Ameiican say¬ 
ing, “time IS money So why not give 
Mr Br/c/inski a ^ai for official business' 
Bluc-jeans parties aie not necessarily 
more economical than formal ones To 
change Georgetown into Georgiatown 
may lui n into a costly business 

Caimita iante 
Riode Janet! o 


Intellectual Chutzpah 

Reflective believers know that “rea¬ 
son IS not Itself the source of truth, but 
rather an instrument given by God to 
discover the truth that God has com¬ 
municated." as Carl f H Henry says 
[Feb 141 

However, any attempt to go from 
there to claim Chnstian Scriptures as 


me only source cu vjuu s uuvu iv«|u>iw» 
aleapoffaith FormillionsofJews, Mos¬ 
lems, Buddhists, Hindus and others, re¬ 
ligious truths that equally explain the 
meaning ot individual existence peime- 
ale their literature The attempt to cany 
evangelicalism outside the Christian 
community is intellectual chut/pah that 
we can well do without 

Nathan M Laiidinun Chaplain 
H'light-Patter son I F B Ohio 


Hustle to Judgment 

'I he conviction of Ihistlei Publisher 
I any riynt H eb 21) is abhorrent 

1 icedom of speech —by definition 
— must not be standardized by what is 
the fashionable opinion of the public 
We must hold to the conviction ex¬ 
pressed by Voltaire 1 disapprove of 
what you say but I defend to the death 
your r ight to s.iy it 

RicliaidJ Miller 
Mess )oiIk Ctiv 

My faith has been lesioicd in Amer. 
lean justice 

Larry Flynt got seven to 25 years 
and Claudine longet got 10 days At 
last we have our priorities in order 

Bill Allen Ji 
Faiiiiingron Mo 


Passion Yes, Violence No 

Re youi story ‘ Really SiKking It to 
Women ' IF cb 7) When is that aichaic 
theory that all women share an innate 
need to he humiliated and abused by 
men going to be laid to rest' 

You failed to explain that most 
women, in then fantasies know then 
asviilant and that it is Iteing done in 
the name of passion, not violence I have 
yet to meet a woman who would take 
pleasure in being stiangled by a tele¬ 
phone coid wearing a harness oi hav¬ 
ing her head forced into a toilet bowl 
Pan u la Sullivan 
Ness' )oik C It} 

F or years I have suspected that 
haute con tine h.is been nothing more 
than simple hostility ventilated toward 
women by threatened designers (mostly 
male) who manage to persuade even the 
most beautiful women to make them¬ 
selves ugly The violence vogue now 
shows how our more libeiated limes 
have made these men desperate enough 
to show their ti ue colors 

Maltha Cathsch 
Bern SssiitZetland 


Young in Africa 

Most of us agree with Andrew 
Young about not trying to 'run other 
peoples affairs' (Feb 7| But the Rho- 
dcsian-Zimbabwe situation is an inter¬ 
national affair 

The U S must ict now to ensure that 
what the Zimbabwe people are fighting 
for—freedom of choice and majoiity 


rule—IS the outcome If we don't, 
Soviet-backed Cuban soldiers will occu¬ 
py yet anothei stretch of land, and Fidel 
Castro will be closasr to obtaining his goal 
of leading the Third World not through 
virtue but by foice 

Sleven Lann 
Ponland (he 

Young has said that Casiios Com¬ 
munist tioops in Angola bung stability 
and oidet to Africa ’ Communist troops 
would almost certainly add stability to 
New York City Washington I) C and 
even to Atlanta Shall we invite Cas¬ 
tro s heroic triwps in to secure stability 
forourcountiy ’ 

JK Lav tan 
Paint Lick, A i 

Sti Andiew Young says the U S has 
hart moie than its shaie of tiying to tun 
othet peoples affairs Does that mean 
he'll leave us all alone fot a change ’ 

Petet /k-M-U'in 
Johunncsbin t; 

Kisser’s Complaint 

I am disappointed that Mi ( aitci 
has given a lead to indisciiminate 
kissing If eh 7| 

This custom of affection pieviously 
reserved lot neatest and deaicst is be¬ 
ing cheapened by being eonleried on all 
and sundry Society will soon lequiie 


some other way to express real love 1 
suggest the venerable Maori custom of 
rubbing noses 

Jean Wateiwoith 
Napiet New Zealand 

The Biitish weren't always reticent 
about social kissing The great humanist 
scholat Lrasmus noted a great kissing 
epidemic" in England while on his first 
visit theie in 1499 

In a delightful lettei to a friend in 
Pans he wiole "There arc in England 
nymphs of divine appearance both en¬ 
gaging and agieeable And theie is be¬ 
sides one custom which can nevci be 
commended too highly When you ar- 
iive anywhere you are received with 
kisses on all sides, and when you leave 
kisses aie shared once again If you 
should happen to meet then kisses die 
given piofusely Inawoid wheievei you 
turn the world is full of kisses If you 
too I austo once tasted the softness and 
fragtancC of these same kisses I swear 
you would yeai n to live abroad in I ng- 
land dll your life long 

Keith Olciin 
Mexandnu IV' 

Heie the numbei of kisses defiends 
on whcic you aic In Rio vou kiss a (X'l- 
son twice once on each check In the 
city of Sdo Paulo you kiss a person 
only once But in the inteiioi ol Sdo 
Pdulo state you kiss ihicc times al- 


temaling cheeks. The third ktss is for 
luck in inarriage This gets to be a prob¬ 
lem when you leave a patty and have 
to kiss 50 people goodbye* 

Linda llojSinan 
Rio de Janeiro 

Mr Morrow says "American men 
raiely kiss other men. unless they aie fa¬ 
ther and son, or unless they are homo¬ 
sexual ' Obviously Moriow has not at¬ 
tended an Italian-Amciican wedding 

Rflseinai y Mollica 
Nevt ioik City 

You foigot the biggest kissers of all 
— the Spanish 

Oiane I itzputmk 
Ml lA’aii I'a 

Let God Choose 

Do we in the Roman Catholic 
Chuich leally IkIicvc that a vtxation to 
the piiesihixid is a call fiom God' II we 
did wc would avoid the need foi ai- 
guments to suppoit a ban on women 
piiests ITeb 71 We could leave the 
ptieslhixrd open to all. and then the Al¬ 
mighty could choose whom he wished 
ll/aii ( aniphell 
('hint! him h Veil /< a land 
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Specify Airborne to get any 
size air shipment from any city in 
the U S A to you Each shipment is 
monitored by our communications 
network that links every major 
USA city with Airborne stations and 
agents worldwide When you want 
an immediate status report, you get 


It Instruct your supplier to ship 
via one of the world's largest air 
freight cai riers Airborne ’ 
For free Airborne Worldwide 
Directory of Stations and Agents 
write Airborne, PO Box 662, 
Seattle Washington 98111, 
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I On a volume of 73,324.900 shar», 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 54 09. down 1 01 for the 
week ending Peb 25, 1977 The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
933 43, down 6 81 Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 9948, down 1 01 
Among significant N V s F stocks 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

45% 

44% 

44% 

- % 

Alum Co Am 

54 

53% 

53% 

10% 

- % 

Amer Airlines 

M% 

44% 

10 

- 1 

Am Brands 

43% 

44% 

+ % 

Am Con 

39% 

4% 

39 

39 

- % 

Am Motors 

4 % 

62% 

4% 

' % 

AT&T 

64% 

a 

63% 

- % 

Avon Prod 

44 

44% 

-1 

Beth^'cel 

35% 

35% 

- 1% 

Bo.ing 

43 

41% 

4174 

None 

burroughs 

Coterfrac 

72 

51% 

69% 

49% 

69% 

50% 

- 1% 
t % 

Champ Inti 
Chryslei 

23% 

22% 

22% 

-1% 

20% 

19% 

19% 

- 1 

Clark Equip 

38% 

37% 

38% 

- % 

Control Data 

22% 

21% 

21% 

-1 

DuPont 

129% 

126 

126% 

-1% 

Eostorn All 

8 

7% 

7% 

% 

cast Kodak 

74% 

72% 

74% 

30% 

43 

Esmark 

32 

30% 

- 1% 

Exxon 

50% 

bO'/g 

50% 

4 % 

Eord Motor 

57% 

56% 

56% 

- % 

Ger Dynom 

58% 

55 

55% 

-2% 

Sen Elec 

51% 

49% 

50% 

- % 

Gen Foods 

32% 

31% 

32 

- % 

Gen Motors 

71% 

69% 

70 

1% 

Gen Tel & El 

29% 

28% 

32% 

28% 

- % 

Go Poc 

33% 

33% 

■ % 

Goodyoor 

22% 

21% 

21% 

% 

Greyhound 

GulfOil 

14% 

14% 

14% 

+ % 

29% 

28% 

28% 

30% 

None 

inco Ltd 

31% 

30% 

% 

IBM 

277 

275 

275% 

4 5% 


Ini Horv 
Ini Paper 
InlTol 4 TpI 
Johns Mon 
Kresgo SS 
LTVCorp 
Litloii Ind 
Lockheed 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
Poc Gas & El 
Pan Am 
Penney JC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
ProcGom 
RCA 

Reynolds ind 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
StdOilCol 
Tenneco 
Texaco 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Car 
US Steel 
UtdTechnol 
Westinghoiise 
Woolseortb 


56% + I % 

33 - % 

29'/« - % 

35% - % 

10% - Vg 

14% ♦ % 


51% I- Va 
65% t % 
34% 2 

52% 4 % 

23% - % 
4% - % 
41 - 1% 

55 - % 

35% - % 
82% - % 
27 1 % 

65% 4 % 

32% - % 

62% - % 
75 - % 

40 - % 

34% None 
27% - % 
26% - % 
35 - % 

- I 

59% - % 
46 -1% 

35% 4- % 

a ^ 8 

50% *1% 


'WE HBPONDrSCHMmEN 
OUTOFEVBtVIO 
TIW NEED US." 

It's an ugly fact, but we have to confess, it's true. 

There are at least 10,000 children in Singapore 
who need the help of one of the five associations 
we support. The Deaf, the Spastic, the Retarded, 
the under-privileged children of Children's Society 
and the children at St. Andrew's Mission Hospital. 

We help only 3,000 of them. We can't do any more 
because we haven't the money, the trained 
personnel and the facilities to cater for all of them. 

And although we're doing all we can, it's still not 
enough. But you can help. And we n^d your help 
now. Urgently. 

Every donation, no matter how large or small, will 
go a long way. A long way towards giving us the 
means to provide these children with all the 
therapy, care and attention they so desperately 
need. 

Also, every donation granted to the Children's 
Charities is now tax deductable. Please, spare a 
little... and help a lot. 

WE'RE DOING ALL WE CAN. BUT IT'S NOT ENOUGH 
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Timi correspondents move around as often as diplomats, the av¬ 
erage tour of duty in any one bureau is about three years The rea¬ 
son to bring a fV«h eye and newly tuned ear to their reporting In 
the past few months a full dozen of them have switched locale and 
sometimes climate, language and hemisphere as well 

David Atkman probably faces the stiRest challenge at the moment 
—esubhshing a new Eastern Euiopean bureau in a 100-year-old 
farmhouse in West Beihn He calls it ‘a forced learning process in 
the simultaneous skills of driver, messenger, clerk, telex operator 
and office manager ' Aikman went to Berlin aftei four yeais in Hong 
Kong Both cities, he notes, ‘are outposts of Western enterpnse and 
freedom within the orbit of Communist states' 

After four years in South America Atlanta Buieau Chief Ru¬ 
dolph Rauch IS glad to be back m the U S Says he "It is refteshing 
to know that no matter what 1 say. I can’t be expelled from the coun¬ 
try or barred from getting back in David Beckwith was glad to get 
back too During six months in the Middle East he had been under ma¬ 
chine-gun and mortar file in Lebanon and Morocco He had never 
been shot, however, until last week when he was mugged on Capitol 
Hill in Washington He is now recosering fiom a stomach wound 
and pondeiing the ironies of chance 

Bariett Seaman, moving fiom Chicago to Bonn, is aghast at the 
German bureaucracy The nuniber of official forms to be filled out 
-—in Older to move in get a phone, or do anything beyond buying a 
beer—IS staggering' In London the directory of civil servants is clas¬ 
sified information under the Official Secrets Act, so Lawrence Mal¬ 
kin was sui prised to find that in New l^lhi senior government of¬ 
ficials' telephones aie not only publicly listed, but also that the officials 
answer the phone 

Reporters are often caught up at hrst in the language or locu¬ 
tions of then new country German-born Giscla Bolte, assigned to 
the New York bureau aftei working m Bonn, has discovered that a 
word like hokey, which wasn t m use when 1 was hcie from 1968 to 
1970, IS popular now and others, such as dropout, are no iongei com¬ 
mon usage ' Senior Conespondeni James Bell who joined 1 iMi in 
1942 and has seived in 14 different buieaus. is also busy getting used 
to a linguistic shift although he has only moved fiom Atlanta to Bos¬ 
ton Rctuning the car from Billy Carter to Ted Kennedy is not easy 
As Geoige Wallace says, they speak funny up here " 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 11. Ai a press conference last week. 
U S President Jimmy Carter declared that recent events in 
Uganda -the reported murder of Archbishop Janani Lu- 
wum and two C abinet ministers - -had “disgusted the entire 
, civ,ii«d world 1 he remark was the apparent cause of a dis- 
l^tiirbing display of dictatorial temper from Uganda's por¬ 
cine and unpredictable President-for-Life IdiAmin He for¬ 
bade all Americans to leave the country and ordered his 
soldiers to round them up for a personal meeting with him 
this week m Kampala Amin went out of his way to assure 
the world that the Americans would not be harmed, and 
that the affaii would be more like a (ovial picnic Indeed. 
Amin lately docs harm foreigners, but his own people aie 
not so lucky The uniformed thugs of Amin s at my and a spe¬ 
cial squad of killcis have made looting, toiture and random 
murder the daily fare of impoverished Uganda, and now. ac- 
coidmg to lelugees. Amin is determined to annihilate the 
heavily ( hristian Acholi and Langi tribes So far in the six 
years of lule by Amin estimates Amnesty International, as 
many as 100.000 Ugandans have been murdered 

ENERGY: p. 6. U S President Carter is proposing a stream¬ 
lined. Cabinet-level Department ol Energy to consolidate 
scattered planning and administrative functions To be head¬ 
ed by former Defense Secretary James Schlesinger, the de¬ 
partment will have a budget of $7 billion It will include a 
buieau to gather reliable figures on reserves of natural gas 
and production of gas and oil 

THE WORLD: p. 21. How did a warrant officer of the Im¬ 
perial Japanese Navy on a World War II mission succeed 
in dropping bombs on the U S mainland for the first, sec¬ 
ond and only times in history'’ In a saga entitled Rendez¬ 
vous m Oiegon Nobuo Fujita. now a 65-year old business¬ 
man. tells how in 1942 he was catapulted from a submarine 
in a diminutive pontoon plane with orders to set vast forest 
fires near Brookings. Oie His story captures at once both 
the folly and irony of war 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 24. President Carter's blunt state¬ 
ments about Uganda stemmed from his conviction that the 
US has the duty not only to speak out but to try to ame¬ 
liorate the conduct of foreign governments toward their own 
people The propriety and effectiveness of Carter's policy 
was widely discussed as the new Administration recom¬ 
mended reducing aid to some nauons with oppressive re¬ 
gimes Meanwhile, a U S diplomat conceded' “We've been 
in be<l<witb some of the worst regimoi in the wotW." 


P 21 p. 54 p 37 

p. 28. Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau believes 
that Carter's presidency will help Canada keep secessionist- 
minded Quebec province in its fold Trudeau, visiting the 
White House, discussed with Cartel what a Quebec split 
could mean to North American defense and U S businesses 
p. 33. After five years the Wateigate ordeal is still not ovei 
foi some of the participants, but conditions have eased for 
most E Howard Hunt Ji . jailed for helping mastermind 
the burglary, has been paroled Foui Miamians with C uban 
backgrounds who served time as co-conspirators in the case, 
leceivcd $200,000 in an out-of-court settlement of a suit in 
which they accused Nixon's ic-clection committee of dup¬ 
ing them into thinking that the bieak-in was in the in¬ 
terests of national secui ity 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 39. U S labor leaders are un¬ 
happy about President Carter's emphasis on tax rcbaics rath¬ 
er than job creation in his economic piogiam They are 
also distressed at his talk of notifying the Goveinment be- 
foie seeking new wage increases Othctwisc the unions are 
highly optimistic because of a sympathetic Democratic Con¬ 
gress and Cartel s debt to them for his election victory The 
Al L-CIO executive council has issued resolutions and state¬ 
ments that amount to the most ambitious set of legislative 
goals in history 

p. 40. President Carters skimpy $2 6 billion tax-incenuve 
program for U S business has been cut to almost nothing 
by the House Ways and Means Committee A bipaitisan co¬ 
alition decided that the program—credits for new plant and 
equipment and for hiring additional workers -was t(K> gen¬ 
erous toward big businessmen and would not sufficiently re¬ 
duce unemployment Carter is not pressuring the group to 
change its mind The committee substituted its own plan to 
create jobs, bu* its value as an economic stimulus is sci i- 
ously impaired by tight limits on eligibility 
p. 42. International Business Machines Corp has an¬ 
nounced that It plans to buv back at least 4 million of its 
own shares at $280 each, fora total of $ I 1 billion The com¬ 
pany would say only that it regards its own stock as an at¬ 
tractive investment' 

MEDICINE: p. 52. When a Russian teen-ager died of in¬ 
juries from a Moscow traffic accident a prominent Soviet 
surgeon. Dr Valery Shumakov, transplanted one of his kid¬ 
neys into a Soviet recipient The other was carefully pre 
served in sterile solutions and wrapped for shipment to New 
York City via Aeroflot jet Waiting diKtois bathed the kid¬ 
ney in a nutrient-rich fluid and then transplanted it into a 32- 
year-old man who had been kept alive by thrice-weekly 
dialysis The entire procedure—from the Russian youths 
death until the completion of surgery—lasted 48 hours 




POLICY 


SchlesingeHs Czardom Takes Shape 


“I believe that we have now got such 
a hornble conglomciation of confusion 
m the energy held that nobody knows 
what IS going to happen next ” So com¬ 
plained President Cartel at his news 
conference last week, and no one would 
disagree At present, nine of the eleven 
Cabinet depanments deal with energy 
polic> in one way or another So do hvc 
independent energy agencies Programs 
of various sorts in the field have spread 
through the Washington burcauciacy 
like denicks in a West Texas oilfield 
the Federal Energy Adniinistiation luns 
a total of 23 separate data-colleclion 
projects, the Federal Power Commissic'ii 
40. the Interior Department 22 the En¬ 
ergy Research and Development Ad¬ 
ministration 19 

This week Carter will aliai-k the pro¬ 
liferation problem by submitting to Con¬ 
gress proposed legislation for creating a 
streamlined Cabinet-level Department 
of Energy, fulfilling a promise made ear¬ 
ly in his campaign The depaitmcni, 
which already is becoming known as 


Ua plain and practical proposal, attuned 
to the nation's current political and eco¬ 
nomic realities 

^ An Energy Data Administiation 
T his IS a pet piojecl of Schlesinger's. a re¬ 
lentless dataphile who is dismayed 
about the lack of leliable information 
on such vital matters as reserves of nat¬ 
ural gas and production possibilities of 
gas and oil He docs not trust industry 
figures or believe they tell Government 
enough to make sound policy decisions 
In a tactful way. Caiter made the same 
point in his news conference ' I want 
to increase the suiety that the reserve- 
supply data given us by the oil compa¬ 
nies and others aie accurate' 

► An Energy Regulatory Adinims- 
tration I his will be IX)L s licensing and 
late-making agency, and it will take 
over such functions of the F ederal Pow¬ 
er Commission as approving intei state 
rates for gas pipelines and electric-pow¬ 
er sales It IS the most politically vul¬ 
nerable of the Carter proposals b^'ause 
Dot’s regulators would not be serving 


set thermal efficiency standards for all 
buildings in the U S, from the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission, power 
to regulate public utility mergers, from 
Commerce, responsibility over all pro¬ 
grams to promote voluntary energy con¬ 
servation in industry 

The plan was put tc^thcr by Schle- 
singer. Interior Sixietary Cecil Andius 
and their aides, working with energy 
specialists from Congress and existing 
energy agencies There was debate, and 
some dissent, on specific points, but the 
planning sessions geneially went quite 
smoothly 

Congressional leaders seem sympa¬ 
thetic and aie not likely to do extensive 
damage to the Carter proposal in forth¬ 
coming hearings Many legislatois ap¬ 
pear inclined to accept the Carter-Schlc- 
singer argument fot quick approval of 
the IX)E proposal, which runs Pass this 
one to let us get things oigani/ed and 
running ’ The big battle ovei the sub¬ 
stance of energy policy itself, will begin 


DOT in Washington, is in essence the 
kingdom being cieated for the man 
whom Carter has already designated as 
his Administration's enetgy c/ar, former 
Defense Secretary James .Schlesingcr At 
UOE. Schlesingcr, now chief White 
House enetgy advisei, will have an an¬ 
nual budget of around S7 billion and a 
truly c/41 -si/ed staff of about 20.000 em¬ 
ployees Among them beneath Schle- 
stnger as Enetgy .Secretary will be a 
Deputy Secietary two Under Sectelar- 
les and eight Assistant Sccietarics 
The idea of a Cabinet-level energy 
depaitment is hardly i evolutionary, in¬ 
deed the D<yi that Carter is proposing 
resembles one drawn up by the F'oi d ^d 
ministration in its waning days But it 


for fixed tetms as an inde|x:ndcnt agen¬ 
cy that IS insulated ftom politics like the 
I pc Congress could balk, and White 
House staffers admit that they arc “up 
pichensive about this aspect of (he lx)L 
plan 1 he Administiation hopes to ovei 
come objections about a lack of mde 
pendence among the not regulators by 
creating a bipartisan appeals board to 
review then rale decisions 

In addition, there will he Assistant 
Secretaiies fot conscivation and envi 
lonment Among then othei tasks they 
are supposed to promote methods of en 
eigy saving and try to limit the tavages 
to the land that might iKcut as the Cat 
ter Administration presses ahead with 
the development of its favoiite energy 
source coal 

The department would pick up sev 
eial functions now pet formed elsewhere 

tablishment From Housing and Urban 





With the A300, 
short-to-medium range means 
200 to2500 nautical miles. 

In airline parlance short-to-medium range means 
200 to 1800 miles, but to us it means 200 to 2500 miles 
That means that an airline, using the A300, can make 
money with the same airplane on the shortest hops 
and still use it for transcontinental service and all 
the routes in between 

2500 mile range with a full passenger load means 
NewYork to San Francisco non-stop Pans to Bagdad, 

Bombay to Manila Sydney to Perth London to Moscow 
The A300 is such a versatile and profitable air 
craft because of its many advanced features Such as 
twin-jet efficiency Low fuel consumption Vast cargo 
capacity and advanced cargo-handling systems 
Passenger-attracting wide-body comfort Incredible quiet 
The A300 It has set new standards in cost effec¬ 
tiveness And redefined the concepts of range 

SA300 

Aifbuslndustrip .JITOO'^ouiouse France 












Bahrain — 

the latest addition to die Swiss Bank 
Corporation's global network. 

One more teason for calling us a truly 
international Swiss hank. 

^ SWISS BANK 
‘T’ CORPORATION 

SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCICT^ OE BANQUE SUISSE 

Bahrain Branch, Kanott Commercial Centre (off Shaikh Kaiifa Road, 
near Bab al-Bahrain), P. O, Box 556(1, Manama/Bahrain 

Gcnci.il iii B.islc Ai,sLhcii\<>ist.ult 1, .mil m Zurich, Pai.iilcpldt/h Ui(l oftices thinughout Swit/ciland 

Blanches Ncm’SoiI lOOdS I s Nassau Mice!, N \ 10(120 Swiss C enlcr, I itth Avenue, N 1 004.S, ^ WoiId hade Cen¬ 

ter (Suite 73*'1 ) { Ijic.igii, Iso South VVaiker Drive, San I laiieisco 120 Moiitgomeiy .Street (Suite 2200), 1 on don W Gresham 
Sttcet, 1-C2P 2BR,Swiss Cemic I New C ovciiti v Stieet.W 1 \ 8BR, lok>^, fniruk.iw'a-Sugo Building, 6-1. Mutunouclii 2-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Singapmc 1303(Kean Building, ( ollvei Ou.iv 
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'hen the Adminutratioo starts hani' 
Bering out the proposals that tt plans 
to submit to Congress by April 20 

Carter is just beginning to receive 
I position papers from his advisers on 
|i|Wluit his policies should be But three 
major elements already are visible 1) 
conservation of oil and gas by making 
them cost more, 2) greater use of coal, 
and 3) de*emphasis of nuclear power 
Both Carter and Schlesmger (a former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. among his other credits) agree 
that nuclear powei is too expensive and 
too vulnerable on the safety issue In his 
budget. Cartel has cut $200 million from 
the fast-breeder reactor program One 
reason such reactors pioduce plutoni¬ 
um. which can be used by any nation 
—ft lend or foe—to make atomic bombs 

How Willing to Pore? 

Will Americans accept stringent en- 
Cigy tonscivation measures'* The an¬ 
swer. according to a study sponsored by 
the Eotd houndation and conducted in 
pan by the opinion analyst Daniel Yan- 
kclovich IS a qualified yes 

The study probed the impact on 
American attitudes of the fuel shortages 
caused by the 1973 Arab oil embaigo 
and the subsequent economic recession 
In interviews with a smallish but rep¬ 
resentative sampling of 200 Americans. 
79' ( showed at least some concei n about 
future shortages while 35''f were deep¬ 
ly worried about a severe and contin¬ 
uing energy crunch Neaily Iwo-thiids 
162' f) said they had become less waste¬ 
ful of energy and nateiial things in gen- 
cial and had got a deep sense of sat¬ 
isfaction from It A slim majoiity (56'f) 
indicated that if asked to do so they 
would be willing to pare down then stan¬ 
dard of living even fuither Indeed 59''f 
claimed that they would actually wel¬ 
come a simpler life less dominated by 
matei .al possessions 

C onfionted with specifics however. 
Amci leans can be selective about what 
they would let go if hard times returned 
Only b'if of the Yankelovich sample 
would give up the family car. though 
most would postpone buying new mod¬ 
els—as they did duting the recession 
While they would be willing to eat less 
meat (79'^f) and buy fewei clothes 
(SS'I'). they would not unplug their 
washing machines or TV sets to save en¬ 
ergy Almost two-thirJs would pass up 
cheap foreign imports for costlier do¬ 
mestic Items—but only if convinced that 
It would save U S jobs 

The 1973 oil embargo, says Yankel¬ 
ovich. "was a heaven-sent opportunity 
to push for conservation—and the Gov¬ 
ernment threw It away" Washington, 
he argues, should have made it clear that 
It was the beginning of worldwide scar¬ 
cities in resources of all sorts But if Gov¬ 
ernment provides leadership. Yankelo¬ 
vich concludes, “the Amencan potential 
for adaptability to shortages looks rath¬ 
er good." 


C^SUMIRS 

Pity the Suppliers 

A Detroit man files for a loan with 
the Dial Financial Corp $600 to pay 
his overdue fuel bill The Georgia Pow¬ 
er Co's Atlanta switchboard hums with 
a record 70.000-plus calls a month, most¬ 
ly from hard-pressed customers com¬ 
plaining about the jump m utility charg¬ 
es In St Louis. Cleo Starks. 40. marches 
down to the Laclede Gas Co, her $300 
fuel bill wadded m her fist, and punch¬ 
es the daylights out of Inez Paolelti at 
the customer service desk “I don’t know 
what happened.' Starks told police ‘ My 
mind just snapped 

Consumers are reacting to high-rise 
fuel costs- heating bills have doubled 
this year for some Americans— with a 
mixtuie of anger and befuddlement and 
an increasing reluctance to pay up Most 
of the fixjt diaggmg is in the Midwest, 
hardest hit by the Big Fiee/e Some 
21.000 Chicago-atca residents are in se¬ 
rious arrears to the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co for a total of $7 5 million 
- - about double last year s debt The Gas 
Service Co of Kansas City Mo reports 
that 21 '’'r of Its 753 000 customei s at e be¬ 
hind in their payments to the tune of 
$5 159.000—over a fourth of its lanu- 
aty sales At Detroit-based Michigan 
Cimsolidated Gas. just recovering from 
a strike of meter leaders overdue bills 
total $15.067.660—more than half the 
company’s entire net income for 1976 

Cash Crisis. Most gas retailers op¬ 
erate on u closc-to-thc-knuckle cash 
flow they must pay then suppliers on de¬ 
mand. often on a day-to-day basis Most 
Midwestern utilities are able to main¬ 
tain this balance of payments because 
consumption is way up and the major¬ 
ity of customers are still paying But in 
New Lngland. where homeowners typ¬ 
ically heat with oil the cash crisis is be¬ 
coming lethal Wholesalers especially 
the majoi oil companies, have screwed 
down credit limits so tight that dealers 
in Boston are being given as little as hve 
days to pay for shipments At tnc same 
time, unpaid bills from lallygaggingcon¬ 
sumers ate piling up as nevet before ‘ 1 
got more customers out 90 days than I 
care to talk about ’’ says Lite hfield Oil 
Co’s Ken Knight of Lowell. Mass I oi 
all of New fcngland’s 2.200 fuel oil com¬ 
panies. unpaid accounts are running 
from Wi above normal for largci deal¬ 
ers up to a tuinous 38't for small op¬ 
erators Since Octobei 26 dealers have 
been foiced to go out of business be¬ 
cause their cash flow diied up. another 
175 art expected to drop out liefore the 
end of winter 

Despite the pressures on them, most 
fuel and utility companies arc willing 
to strike a deal with dilatory customcis 
But with fuel consumption tunning 20'f 
ahead of normal in some areas and costs 
soaring, the bite remains real enough 
Says Litphfleld’s Knight ‘ It’sa real dog- 
eat-dog winter ’’ 



BEMINERS WATCHING AIMIFT (194S) 


Berlin Remembers 

Through the bittei German wintei 
of 1948, West Berliners were kept alive 
by the Beilm airlift a diamatic cold war 
counterploy to surmount a Soviet-m- 
spircd hlockade of the city Two mil¬ 
lion tons of food, fuel and clothing were 
flown into Tempelhof and other aiiporis 
by U S and British cat go planes on 277,- 
569 flights over a 15-month period This 
year, with two-thirds of the U S undci 
the siege of winter Beiliners responded 
with aid of their own In a month-long 
Help America fund drive that ends this 
week, they raised $500 000 to help the 
American Red Cross aid families hard¬ 
est hit by the Big Free/c 

I he hat-passing idea belonged to Pe¬ 
ter loren/ 54, president of the West 
Berlin parliament Afler reading of U S 
storm ravages, he appealed to Gilmers 
to help thisse who had helped them, and 
set up an account with the (iciman Red 
< loss to receive contributions Thou¬ 
sands responded Within eight days. 
$208,333 was collected fiom those who 
remembered Said a 31-year-old engi- 
neei ' It is our way of saying ’Thank 
you loi what you have done Torus ’Gei- 
many’s most famous boxer foimer 
Heavyweight Champion Max Schme- 
ling now 71 donated $400 A war 
widow of 75 added "We Beiliners 
haven t foigotten the help you Amci- 
icansgaveus ’ 

I oren/ received letters fiom grateful 
Amet leans some ot them German im¬ 
migrants His pvilittcal critics chided Lo 
lenz for using Help Amciica to fuither 
his own political ambitions But it 
seemed they were mainly annoyed about 
not getting the idea hist They liad to ad¬ 
mit that Loren/’s idea struck a soA spot, 
one as nonpartisan as the weather 







UGANDA/COVER STORY 

^AmiretheWid Man of Africa 


or all the places of Afnca, none so 
epitomi/es the beauty and mystery of 
the continent as Uganda The poet s eye 
—or the camera's—rarely grasps its lyr¬ 
ical magic Winston Churchill visited 
Uganda in 1907 and called it "the pearl 
of Africa " There. Lake Victoria flows 
northward to form the White Nile, 
whose waters boil over the majestic 
Murchison (now Kabalega) Falls at the 
start of their long journey to the Med¬ 
iterranean The Ruwenzori mountain 
range, better known as the Mountains 
of the Moon, nse to the southwest, while 
he.ds of game roam the green plains and 
rolling hills Elysium was never more 
heavenly or tranquil 

Only one shadow mars this idyllic 
lano that of Uganda s poicine Presi- 
denl-foi-Life. Field Marshal idi Amin 
Dada. 49 a man of mercurial person- 
.'lity. who in a short six years has caught 
the world's attention with his unpredict¬ 
able and often deadly antics He is kill¬ 
er and clown, big-hearted buffoon and 
strutting martinet He can be as playful 
as a kitten and as lethal as a lion He 
stands 6 ft 4 in tall and carries a mas¬ 
sive bulk of nearly 300 lbs. and within 
that girth courses the unharnessed ego 
of a small child a cra/e for attention 
and levcience litst week Idi Amin was 
playing to the hilt the role he loves best 
he was standing full-glare in the spot¬ 
light. forcing a majoi powet into a state 
o** consternation He had done it befoie 
and in all probability would do it again 
Cuban Delegation. This time, the 
rnajiv power was the U S At his press 
conference earlier in the week, Jimmy 
Carter had declaicd that recent events 
in Uganda—the reported murder of 
Archbishop Janani Luwum and two of 
Amin's Cabinet ministers—had "dis¬ 
gusted the entire civili/ed world ” Car¬ 
ter added that he supported a British 
demand that the U N should ‘ go into 
Uganda to assess the horrible murders 
that apparently are taking place in that 
»country—the persecution of those who 
have aroused the ire of Mr Amin ’’ 

That sort of statement tends indeed 
to arouse the ire of Mr Amin He had 
. claimed all along that the three men had 
died accidentally Now the President of 
the U S. a man whom Amin had pub¬ 
licly welcomed into the exalted ranks 
of world leadership, was accusing Big 
Daddy of infamous crimes Furious, 
Amin decided to strike back in the way 
he knows best bullying Though there 
nrr perhaps no more than 200 or so 
, Americans living in Uganda, (mission¬ 
aries, oil company and airline employ¬ 
ees). Amin forbade them to leave the 


country, and sent his soldiers to round 
them up—together with their “chickens, 
goats, pigs or any other animals”—and 
deliver them to the capiul city of Kam¬ 
pala on Monday morning of this week 
(later postponed to Wednesday). 

That the Americans would be safe 
from harm was widely accepted, Amin 
kills his own countrymen, rarely foreign¬ 
ers Still, the man's long history of ab¬ 
normal behavior worned Washington 
“Goddammit,” said one White House 
adviser, "why couldn't our first crisis 
have bwn a more dignified one’’" 

Carter's National Secunty Adviser, 


Zbigniew Brrerinski, learned of 'he 
Uganda developments at 7 a m last Fri¬ 
day from wire-service reports At 8 30 
during the routine moining briefing, he 
informed the President, who asked *o 
be kept advised every hour of what was 
happening There were American intel¬ 
ligence reports that a high-level Cuban 
military delegation, probably headed by 
a general, had arrived in Uganda There 
were no Cuban troops in sight, but it 
was possible that the delegation had 
come to discuss the question of military 
support The White House decided to 
consult other African leadeis for advice 
and to avoid provocation It was also de¬ 
cided that the National Security Coun¬ 
cil need not be called into session, and 
the President spent his scheduled week¬ 
end at Camp David Secretary of State 


Cyrus Vance conferred with U N Sec¬ 
retary-General Kurt Waldheim and 
U N Ambassador Andrew Young The 
U S Embassy in Bonn remained in 
touch with the West German Foreign 
Ministry, which has handled American 
interests in Uganda since the US 
Embassy in Kampala was shut down 
in 1973 

What would the US do if a real cri¬ 
sis developedThe State Department set 
up an operations center, and the Pen¬ 
tagon ordered the nuclear aircraft ear¬ 
ner U S S Entetpuse and five other 
naval vessels, which had been cruising 


in the Indian Ocean, to stand by off the 
East African coast The ships were not 
really equipped for an airboine rescue 
operation- together they carried fewer 
than 200 Marines—but Washington 
hoped that their ptesence would have 
an inhibiting influence on Amin White 
House Press Secretary Jody Powell told 
reporters "The President will take 
whatever steps he thinks ate necessary 
and propel to protect Ameiican lives" 
Late fiiday morning in Washing¬ 
ton, Paul Chcpkwurui. the Ugandan 
charge d'aflaiies, assured the State De¬ 
partment that Amin merely wants to 
meet the people to leassuie them that 
nothing will happen to them ’ ! atei. re¬ 
porters asked Chcpkwurui why Idi 
Amin was detaining the Americans 
"Welt, you know, said the diplomat 


llAlkON 



AMIN'S SOLOIEKS PREPARE FELLOW UOANOAN FOR EXECUTION IN KAMPALA IN 1973 
Playful os a kitten, lethal as a lion, and with the ego of a child 





ARCHBISHOP lUWUM WITH IDI AMIN SHORTLY BEFORE THE CHURCHMAN'S ARREST « DEATH 
In a nation of Terror, there ore sometimes automobile accidents 


blithely, ‘‘there are some bad people in 
Uganda, and maybe if some of these 
missionaries tried to leave on then own, 
they might be harassed or something ' 
By noon Pnday, the White House 
had received a rambling 1,000-woi doa¬ 
ble from Amin to Caitcr After explain¬ 
ing away the death of the aichbishop, 
Amin declared that he had heard re¬ 
ports fiom Nairobi that ‘5 000 Amci- 
ican Marines are supposed to come and 
rescue 250 American missionaries in 
Uganda' This would be impossible, 
Amin continued, because “the Ameri¬ 
cans in Uganda are happy and arc scat¬ 
tered all ovei the country," and. in anv 
case. “Uganda has the stungth to crush 
any invaders " Amin, who thinks that 
alt his diRiculties are inflicted upon him 
by Jews accused Carter of being ‘ in the 
pocket of Zionist Isiael" and then sug¬ 
gested angrily that instead of asking the 
U N to investigate the violation ol hu¬ 
man tights in Uganda the U S should 
ask the U N to look into the crimes 
which the U S has committed in var¬ 



ious parts of the world ' But he closed 
by asking C artei to pass my greetings 
to all Americans both white and black 
and added a typically comic touch “I 
hope to visit you at the White House in 
the near future' 

The message largely confirmed what 
Washington had suspected Amin's an¬ 
ger had been sparked by Jimmy Car¬ 
ters harsh press conference comment 
which was bound to provoke Amin It 
also seemed to imply that Amin was up 
to his old trick of blackmailing foreign 
powers into taking him seriously last 
yeai he restricted the movement of the 
several hundred Britons in Uganda af¬ 
ter lot^don broke off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Kampala Amin forbade the 
British residents to leave the country un¬ 
til they had met him and submitted a 
memorandum on how well they had 
been treated They did so and swn 
Amm was again expressing his love for 
Britain and his devotion to Queen LIi/- 
abeth li 

Still later F riday Washington re¬ 
ceived lepoits from Kampala that Amin 
was planning to tuin this week s com¬ 
mand performance into a sort of July 4 
barbecue By this week Big ITaddy 
might even be priKlaiming as he has 
done in the past ‘I love the \meiicans 
They arc my best fi tends He might be 
admonishing Jimmy Caitcr to pull up 
his sivks —a bit of advice he once gave 
the Queen of I ngland 

Ancient Kingdoms. But even it the 
Americar s emerge unharmed, the fact 
remains that Amin is an outrage to the 
world and a scourge to his own coun- 
ti y The talcs of icfugees escaping across 
the border into Kenya and lan7ania 
varied widely in details but hewed to a 
common theme the Moslem Amin had 
ordered the killing of hundreds if not 
thousands of Ugandan Christians, who 
number about 7 million in a country of 
11 6 million His action was painfully 
reminiscent of the stories of the “Ugan¬ 
da martyrs." a group of about 200 Chris¬ 


tian converts 'who wefte inrseoited idd' 
pura death in the 1880s I^KLingMwhn* 
ga. ruler of Buganda. the largest of 
Uganda's four ancient tribal kingdoms 
In 1%4 22 of the martyrs were can¬ 
onized by the Roman Catholic Church * 

More specifically, according to ref¬ 
ugees. Amin was determined to anni¬ 
hilate two tribes, the Acholi and the 
Langi. both of which are predominantly 
Christian These tribes formed the pow¬ 
er base of President Apolo Milton Obote, 
whom Amm ousted in a military coup 
in 1971 and Amin regards them as his 
mortal enemies 

The evidence of Amin's frenzied 
campaign was painfully clear For 30 
minutes one night last week the sound 
of machine-gun fire reverberated from 
the fetid confines of Mugire prison, one 
of three sites in Kampala to which 
Amins tioops had heided members of 
the opposing tribes One refugee who at- 
rived in Kenya last week reported that 
‘hundreds of soldiers and civilians 
were murdered in the prison while he 
was there He saw truckkxids of tiiKips 
presumably Acholi and Langi, being 
brought into the pi ison and being stuffed 
into cells He said that he heard no shots 
and speculates that strangulation oi 
sledgehammering was used to deptipu- 
late the cells neighboring his own You 
would hear a shoii cry and then sudden 
silence.' hes.iid ‘I think they were be¬ 
ing strangled and then had then heads 
smashed Next day the flixirs of iiK>ms 
C and IT—the elimination chambeis 
— were littered with Uxisc eyes and teeth 

I was forced to lo<id battered bodies 
of my cellmates into Ionics 

Some estimates placed the week s 


Over Lake & Turf 

Mn Osman the Bntish Rtoadtash 
mfi Cotpotanon s hast Atman staff loi- 
lespondent was one of the jev IVeste/n 
newsmen in Kampala last week Return¬ 
ing to Naiiohi Osman tabled this lepoit 
wTiMi 

it was a quiet Friday afterniKin at‘ 
Entebbe air pLMt near Kampala A cou¬ 
ple of dozen Ameiicans who work for 
Uganda An lines eithei were copying an 
afternoon nap on a hot and humid day, 
or were out on the golf course Two of 
them—Bob C'lxJer, from F loi ida. and his 
wife Virginia - strolled out the front 
dixir of the I ake Victoria Hotel and 
there to their surprise, was President 
Field Marshal Dr Idi Amin Dada Two 
British newspaper colleagues were with 
the President, who was plainly keen lev 
show both us and President Jimmy CarM 
ter that Americans living in Uganda are 
in no danger 

"Are you happy here"’' President 
Amin asked Mr and Mrs Coder They 
beamed in reply and said they were 
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QQ and men from Amin's 

000>man army and 700 from the na¬ 
tional police In one particularly venge¬ 
ful operation, Amin's marines were said 
have killed every civilian they could 
■nd in Akoroko, the native village of 
Milton Obote 

Amin claimed that he was respond¬ 
ing to an attempted coup hatched by 
Obote, who lives in exile in Tanzania 
A wedc earlier, as Amin tells the story, 
his suppression of the coup had led to 
the arrests of Archbishop Luwum and 
the former Cabinet ministeis Amm still 
insisted that the three men had died in 
a tiafBc accident while trying to escape 
arrest but refugees told a fai different 
story They charged that the victims had 
been uken to an army barracks wheic 
they were bullied beaten and finally 
shot Some teports even had it that Amm 
himself had pulled the triggei but Amm 
angrily denied the charge and there 
vete. of course, no firsthand witnesses 
Amm refused to allow the atchbishops 
taniily to view his body before soldiers 
bulled the sealed coffin m his native vil¬ 
lage Some Ugandans doubted that the 
cothn coiuaincd 1 iiwiim's remains they 
suspected that Amm had destroyed the 
CMdcnie of riiuidei bv burning the bixly 
oi tceding It t(i the ctix.ix]ilcs 

Shabby Relic, ^l a picss contei- 
CMcc Amm admitted only th.U six of- 
ficeis h.id been killed in a shoit-lived 
tipiising that had been staged b> dis¬ 
sident tnhesnicn of the aimvs Tiger 
b.ittalion \<ter that he claimed one 
man had been killed and anoihci 
wounded when ii'besmen buisl into 
the military police headquarters in the 


capital I he clcai impicssion was that 
Amm was building pielexls foi staff¬ 
ing biHh the government and his Sinict- 
equipped aimed forces largely with 
memtetsof hisv'wn small Moslem tube 
the Kakwa 

C an Amm senously hope to contain 
LIgunda s 7 million Chiistians indcti- 
nilcly with 800 000 Moslems’ At the 
moment his ixilicy appears to be one of 
selective guiuKidc and no one is in a po¬ 
sition to check his luthless misuse ol 
(Kiwei 

Indeed Uganda is a shabby tclic af- 
tei SIX years of monumental misiule 
The economy is a shambles Nobixly is 
siarsing since there aic plenty of ba 


nanas the main staple fot both fiKHi and 
(m distilled toim) liquoi C oin. tapioca 
and yams alsi> help ensure enough food 
foi suivival But apart fiom the soil not 
much of anything works today m idi 
Amm s Uganda Coffee and cotton weie 
Uganda s chief export crops but Asian 
and huropean marketing expertise has 
gone and exports have declined dras¬ 
tically At a time when coffee is at world- 
recoid high puces 2 million bags of it 
aie siocxpiled in Kampala awaiting 
buyers They can still grow export 
ciops saysaUN agionomist but un- 
ccitain delivery dates and past failure 
to live* up to contracts have turned buy¬ 
ers off T hey can t count on supplies anv 


With Big Daddy 

[ lisa beautiful lovely countiy ' both 
oi them assuted him 1 hen a question 
was pul to them by a Bi ilish-lHitn Ugan¬ 
dan citi/en who is the Picsidents ad¬ 
viser on British affaiis Mi Bob As- 
lles known in Uganda as Mi Bob 
He asked What do you think about 
Piesidenl Cat ter s criticisms of Uganda 
and our President’ 

The American couple scoffingly 
laughed m reply and dismissed it all 
as nonsense C learly satisfied by the 
Americans answer—and equally clear¬ 
ly unsurprised by it—President Amin 
then took us off in his Bntish-made 
Range Rover for a personally conducted 
lour of the still bullet- and ba/ooka- 
shatlercd section of Entebbe airport, 
where Israeli trexips last July staged 
jjtheir stunningly successful taid to res- 
-JWic hijack hostages from pio-Palestmian 
kidnapers 

It IS from Entebbe airpoit that the 
recently formed Uganda Airlines is now 
opeiating. with aircraft purchased from 
the U S Bob Coder is a giound engineer 


helping to keep thttsc planes flying 

My guided lour began when I was 
being diiven fiom Kampala to Entebbe 
in Mi Bob s cai The Piesident passed 
by on the oihei side of the road m his 
Range Rover stopped turned round 
and joined us as we also stopped He oi - 
dcied out of his vehicle his bexlyguard 
an Acholi, ftom the tube that it is al¬ 
leged IS being massacied in northein 
Uganda I he bodyguard then traveled 
in Mr Bc>bs car while our little Brit¬ 
ish jouinalislic gioup dtove with the 
Piesident 

■ 

I list he Uxsk us round the quite 
beautiful I ntebbe Botanical Ciatdens 
lush with great trees and sited magnif¬ 
icently on the biggest frcsh-watei lake 
m Africa Lake Victoria by itself almost 
as big as Scotland I le talked to us about 
his plans to develop old colonial build¬ 
ings there Then he diove us over the 
golf course, right across the seventh 
gieen it was not |ust the President s cai 
ciossing the saciosanct tuif but Mt 
Bob's as well, m close attendance be¬ 
hind Plainly the Piesident is not a golf¬ 
er Bui he pointed out to us the spot 


where he often plays liasketball with his 
team Horn iheic we went to Lake Vic¬ 
toria where he made his point with the 
C txlers and America and following this 
we had the presidcntially guided unit 
of the airport 

The contiol tower of the old section 
of the ail port and its building aic still 
vciv battered—smashed wlndow^ bullet 
marks, blackened wo<xi fiom grenades 
or ba/txikas -but it is in use At a sloi- 
age atea neat by. President Amm point¬ 
ed out to us planes of the Uganda air 
f*>ree, including MiG-21s Some of them 
be told us, arc armed with missiles f tom 
the battle-scarred sectoi of the airpixt 
he t(x>k us to the undamaged mam build¬ 
ing wheie m the VIP lounge he made 
II plain to us after receiving a phone 
call there from Washington, presumably 
fiom his charge d'affaites that the 
Amet leans really should not be wonted 
He merely wanted to give them a jiai - 
ty It was haid to resist the conclusion 
that President Amin may have been iiy 
mg 111 make a monkey out of President 
C ai tci It may all be a tremendous joke, 
but and it is a big *iut. one nevci quite 
knows 






mure. $u they have lounted Uganda 
out The trouble is tianspon to mai- 
ket Only I in 20 tiucks registered in 
Uganda moves 

The result is that foreign exchange 
eainings are negligible and processed 
AxxJ must be impot ted. latgely with Lib¬ 
yan grants from Muammar Oaddah 
When Amin took over Uganda was a 
net exportei of sugar Now it must im¬ 
port because the Asians who ran the 
sugar mills were expelled in 1972 and 
Ugandans do not seem able to keep the 
factoiics going Amin has ignored the 
crying need foi agiicultural technicians 
to make his economy work, to favor of 
military technicians from .he Commu¬ 
nist bloc, to make his armed forces work 
It IS estimated that neaily half the avail¬ 
able foreign exchange goes for military 


supplies or for tax-free luxuries from Eu¬ 
rope *0 pacify the military Uganda Ait- 
lincs (consisting mainly of one Boeing 
707 and one Hercules C-130> makes reg¬ 
ular runs to London's Gatwick ^iipoit 
to load up on whisky tadios, recoiders. 
cars and other gixxls for the officers of 
the 21.000-stiong army 

Civilian consumer goods are virtu¬ 
ally nonexistent m Uganda today But¬ 
ter milk, meat and eggs arc in short 
supply, and what there is must be bought 
lot hard-currency cash from Kenya Ba¬ 
sics. like clothing, ate all but unobtain¬ 
able, except at exoibitant prices Win¬ 
dow displays look impressive, but most 
of the cans and cartons on display arc ac¬ 
tually empty 

CrumblinQ Lodges. Everything 
from breweries to cement factories has 
broken down The only coffee now avail¬ 
able kx:ally is imported stuff, most of it 
smuggled in from Kenya because the 
instant-coffee processing facilities in 
Uganda, like nearly all the factories, are 
ckwed foi lack of spai e parts or repair fa- 
cilities for broken-^own machinery 

Amin says he welcomes tourists, but 
his bi/arre behavior and repeated blood- 
baths hardly encourage them to come 
A recent Uganda Airlines Boeing 707 
flight fiom Nairobi to Entebbe cairied 
exactly seven tourists They found on ar- 
tival in Kampala that the 14-story fn- 
tei national Hotel one of the best in 
town, had virtually no food to serve 
there was stringy steak one night and 
haiiy chicken the next—no vegetables, 
sauces butter nothing else The tour¬ 
ists were flown to Uganda's once mag- 
nihcent but now sadly neglected game 
pai ks 1 he game lodges were crumbling, 
ill-kept and short of food The huge 
herds of elephants that once roamed the 
beautiful Queen Elirabeth National 
Park (now renamed Ruwenzon, after 
the nearby mountain range) were no¬ 
where to be seen, presumably poached 
out for their ivory tusks 

Only the Kabalega Falls National 


Park on the banks of the White Nile 
shows signs of life Hippos snort still in 
the muddy waters—though many have 
been shot out for greasy “hippoburgers” 
—-and crocodiles abound, well fed by the 
bodies that get regularly dumped into 
the river Ground transport is almost to¬ 
tally lacking Less than 5'i of Ugan¬ 
da's total bus fleet is operable, break¬ 
downs are permanent b^ausc no spate 
parts aie available 

Uganda, in shott. would be stone 
broke if it did not receive occasional 
Arab aid Ihe currency notes, all of 
which bear Amin's bepwled and bc- 
medaled portrait, have always been 
worthless outside the country and now 
count for nothing inside because people 
do not want them Instead, they would 
rather have scarce butter or a slab of 
meat or a bottle of waragi, a potent, ba¬ 
nana-base liquor Money is worthless be¬ 
cause there is so little to buy w.th it 
The rare visitor from Kenya who brings 
m Kenya currency, and risks arrest or 
worse in so doing, can get five shillings 
foi one. even though the two shilling cur¬ 
rencies remain officially on a par 

But what worries Ugandans more 
than economic chaos is the post-mid- 
night knock on the door or the tap on 
the shoulder in broad daylight It can 
come from any of three organizations, 
and It IS hard to say which one is the 
worst 

Goon Squad. Perhaps the best that 
one can expect is to be picked up by 
the Public Safety Unit (P S U ), which 
IS charged with tracking down ordinary 
criminals This strong-arm squad usu¬ 
ally drags the victim off to Makindye 
prison and beats him blue around the 
genitals, then extorts money or proper¬ 
ty before letting him go The power of 
the paramilitary agents is theoretically 
limited, but Amin pays little attention 
to their behavior, so they are free to beat, 
extort and even kill 

A second source of nustreaUnent is 
the army, usually a bunch of freeboot- 

t 
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How optimistic are you about the advertising 
industry in Hong Kong? 

I think the agency business in this town is 
about to have a renaissance The whole thing 
IS going to boom The fuel ciisis and inflation 
initially caused everyone to hang on to their 
money But people now realise that they don’t 
have to be nervous Admittedly, inflation is 
with us but it's international I would think 
that 1975/6 isgomgtosecclientsiealisingthat 
people have money to siiend and that good ad¬ 
vertising will make them spend it on better 
products These could be the boom years loi 
the professional agencies 

Who will do best from this possible boom? 

I think It's a world of international agencies 
Even five years ago one was dealing with a 
tiading agency, or people acting as agents 
But now all the big companies have a guy here 
or in Singapore or elsewhere in the region 

Asia has become such a vital part of the eco¬ 
nomies of these comiianies Their marketing 
costs are rising and the multinational compa¬ 
nies realise they have to get in now otherwise 
it will even be moie costly If the big agencies 
don’t follow the multinational companies into 
the market, they run the risk that anotheragen- 
I y will get the account and do a damned good 
job 


What’s your biggest problem? 

Staff One of the problems that seems to 
exist right through Asia is the educational sys¬ 
tem which tends to teach people by rote i ather 
than to think It’s appalling for instance that in 
this town you have to pass an exam to get into 
kindergarten 


And the second biggest 

Probably the media itself People have rate 
cards but rarely stick to them Commissions to 
agencies vary, which reflects the many agen 
cies who pay their account executives on a 
commission basis You're not getting sophisti¬ 
cated intelligent media buying but money buy¬ 
ing — someone buying because they’re going to 
take more If I were a client I’d never put up 
with that 


It’s false etonotin to think that because 
you’re paying a low ei (X'rcentage on advertis 
ing that you’ re getting a better job Media don’t 
seem to get logelhei on standatdised rates 
Somebody should be iniposnig standards 
but they’ienot The 4 As would love to do it. but 
they’ie only 14 agencies out ol maybe .'{00, out 
of which maybe only' five or six ojicrale as real 
agencies The rest of them are hi okers or even 
relatives 1 think the lead needs to come from 
the Chinese press getting together and realis¬ 
ing that they < ould make more money by hav¬ 
ing standardised lates 

At piesent thev’ie cutting their own throats 
We also need an audit bureau of circulat ions 
And the research for newspaiRTs needs atten 
tion because eac'h paper is paving for its own 
research 1 elevision i esearch is more neutral 
bee ause all the stations are contributing to the 
same researi h 

How wary arc you of circulation figures? 

Well, circulation is not leally the name of 
the game it’s quality of rc'adership that counts 
Yet people seem to think that the numbt'rs they 
are selling is the whole reason that someone 
buys In fact a lot ot clients think that way too 
They often want to be in the pajier with the 
biggest circulation but it may be entirely the 
wi ong audii'iice But 1 think people ai e getting 
more aware of media sehx tion We produce a 
media digest every year whi're we guess at 
readeiship because we don’t know 

Circulations are jiisl the same We get to 
know what the piinting machinery capacity is 
vet people are claiming 51> or bO'-’o above that 
capacity 

Which agencies do you expert to do best this 
year? 

Mote than 50 "u of media advertising is 
through the 4A agencies That's the proof of 
the pudding A client who is not with a pro 
fessional agency someone giv'ing him bettei 
commissions for w hat he thinks is gt t ater mile 
age for his budget - is kidding himself 
Advertising is an extension of matketirig 
a salesman w'hen you’ie not theie If it’s not 
like that, then vou’ve got the wiong agency 


This is the first of "Voice of Advertising Professionals’* series 
sponsored by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


en> who roam at will breaking into hotis- 
eii. looting the contents, and. depending 
on the degree of then drunkenness and 
ugliness of mood either let it go at that 
oi work ovci the occupants with iifle 
butts OI bayonets Again theoretically 
there should be restraints on this ftee- 
lancc tcrron/ing but in practice there 
IS not 

Ihe woist fate is to be taken in by 
Amins personal gtx>n squad the oddly 
named State Research Buicau (S R B ) 
a sadistic ciew ol spoiis-shirtcd killeis 
who wear dark glasses csen at night and 
seem to ha\e carte blanche lo kill 1 hey 
will flag down a cai in bioad daylight 
in downtown Kampala and diag the tei- 
iihed diisei out and lock him 
in the cai trunk, then diive the 
cai awa> all m full view of pas¬ 
sive onkxikcis who know bet- 
tei than topuitcst oi intcivcnc 
Not a single petson bundled otT 
in this mannci has evet been 
seen alivt again A day or two 
laiei the body badly bloated 
and mutilated by fish and cioc- 
ixliles turns up floating m the 
Nile or Lake Victoria Sonieol 
the corixscs aic dragged up on 
shoic by hyenas and furthei 
savaged 

The pievailing sense of 
honor IS iTethajis best de¬ 
scribed by the afxxiyphal tale 
of a ftee/ci m Amin s house 
that contains the heads of his 
most distinguished victims in¬ 
cluding the foimei thief Jus¬ 
tice from time to time the 
storv gixjs, Amin walks ovei Ui 
the ftee/er to Icctuic hi* fio- 
/cn audience abi>ut the evils ol 
then ways A foimei Amm 
aide w ho escaped lo Keny a last 
year dcsciibed Ugandan lite to 
1IMI C onespondent William 
McWhinci last week You 
are walking and any eicatutc 
making a step on the diy glass 
behind you might lx: an Amin 
man Whenevei you hear a car 
speeding diiwn Ihe street, vou 
think It might suddenly eome 
to a slop - foi you 1 finally fled 
not because I was in trouble 
Ol because of anything 1 did hut out of 
sheci feat People disappear When they 
disapivat it means they aie dead 

'1 he second dav Amin was in jxiw- 
ei people stalled dying He knows he 
IS a man of death and this satisries him 
I am ixiwer, I have heaid him say I 
have powci ' lie is sane very sane in 
stime icspects Ihe imixntant thing to 
him IS to sut vivc and thus to eliminate 
all opposition I o kill a wife to kill a son 
-It docsn l concern him 

He still knows almost eveiything 
that happens within the countiv lie 
knows about the most important kill¬ 
ings Lven when he is sitting in his of¬ 
fice and smiles lo reassure someone he 
has oideted picked up one of his own 
men on a chair in the comer alieady 


news that the prsaninged'ai^ali have 
HiMn given to finish him ofT" 

To be suie, Amin has his defenders 
A European associate desenbes him as 
“8 man without fear who has the cour¬ 
age of his convictions' adding “All he 
wants IS foi the world to give Uganda a 
square deal “ A dozen black American 
journalists visited Uganda some months 
ago and concluded that Amin had been 
much maligned But neither hired hands 
noi strangers are the best judges of 
Uganda UxJay Says Thomas Patrick 
Melady, Washington s last ambassador 
m Kampala ' I hold that Amin is thor¬ 
oughly sane totally shicwd and fully 
accountable for every action ” 


In rciiospcvt It can be said of Ugan¬ 
da that Its ancient monarchical divisions 
severely impeded 'Is development as a 
nation aflci it achieved independence 
fiom Biilain in l9o2 I or a while Mil¬ 
ton Obole as Prime Minister, had an un¬ 
easy paitrership with the last Kahaka 
(King) of Buganda kingdom, Ldwaid 
Mutesa II the dappci Cambiidge-ed- 
ucaicd ' King I leddic ” who became 
Uganda s figuiehead President But in 
1966 Obote seized the presidency foi 
himself and ctushed the Kahaka's fol- 
loweis King I rcddte escaped to lon- 
dvin where he died penniless three yeais 
later Olxile ncvei really succeeded in 
uniting the contending Ugandan tribes, 
and was easily overthrown in January 
1971 in an ai my coup led by Major Gcn- 


Idi Aihm, M' 

Taitzania 

Amtn had been the heavyweight 
boxing champion of the Ugandan army 
for ten years More important, he fought 
with the British in Burma dunng World 
War II and in Kenya dunng the Mau^ 
Mau rebellion (which he described as 
“the finest physical training a footballer 
could have'). and for five years he was 
the chief of staff of Uganda's armed 
forces 

At first, Amin piomised free elec¬ 
tions and declared that Obote could 
come home to contest them if he want¬ 
ed to, Obote wisely stayed away A few 
months later Amin won the support of 
the Baganda people by bring¬ 
ing the body of King Freddie 
back to Uganda fot burial But 
by early 1972. to diven atten¬ 
tion fiom Uganda's growing 
economic pioblems Amin was 
thieaiening to invade neigh¬ 
boring Tanzania 

The following year he be¬ 
gan his campaign to expel fiom 
Uganda SSOOO Indians and 
Pakistanis most of them small 
businessmen and shopkeepers 
who constituted the most sta¬ 
ble pvirtion of Ugandan society 
I hiec yeats lalct whcnaBiit- 
ish resident of Uganda IJcnis 
Hills called Amin a village 
tyrant in an unpublished 
manusciipt Big Daddy tnieal- 
cned to execute him bv hung 
squad but eventually icicnsed 
him after James Callaghan, 
then Britain's Foieign Scetc- 
laiy flew to Uganda at Amin s 
insistence lo negotiate for 
Hills life 

In the months that fol¬ 
lowed Amin s lx:havioi grew 
moie and more eitatic and 
menacing He piaised Adolf 
Hillei and piomised to build a 
memorial to the Nazi leadei in 
Kampala He ailived ai a pat¬ 
ty in a sedan chan earned by 
four lival Biitish busine>smen 
who explained Amin genially 
were thus dcmonsiiating “the 
new white man's buiden " He 
wrongfully accused his foimer Foieign 
Minister, the beautiful Ptinccss Elisa¬ 
beth Bagaya of sexual indiscretions 
After the diamatic Israeli raid on En¬ 
tebbe an port last July, an angry Amin 
ordeted the summary execution of sev¬ 
eral air-tiafiic controllers, policemen 
and other an port officials on duly at the 
time Over the past six years, according 
to Amnesty International. Amin has 
been dncx'tly or indirectly tesponsible 
for the murder of as many as 3(X),000 
Ugandans 

In the beginning, the Isiaelis wete 
among his closest allies, but by early 
1973 they had grave reservations about 
his stability Israel's former Foreign 
Minister. Abba Eban, recalls a dinner 
meeting with Amin at the home of 
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If the new mood continued to pi evail, there would be a barbecue 


foimei Defense Ministei 
m 1 el Aviv 

imiH I would like 24 Phantom 
airplanes 

Davan Why’ 

Aniin I need them to bomb Tan¬ 
zania 

f>a vun Un Hehi ew to I,ban ) I his guy 
IS cia/y Get him out of here 

hhan <tn Hi’hien to IhivanI 1 agree 
but let s be iiolite 

Dayan We would need US elcai- 
anee to give you Phantoms 

Amin You are causing me tumble 
Dayan tin Hebteyy' to fbaii) Thi<! 
conveisation is not toi me 

A fortnight later recalls I ban he 
I an into a British ofhcial who told him 
that Arnin had lieen seeking llairiei jets 
liom London foi the same put pose 
What did you do ‘ wondered Lban I 
asked him ' said the Briton il he want¬ 
ed another cup of tea ' 

But tea IS no antidote to soiUhc the 
consumingolrsessionsof Idi Amin Some 
of his opponents much to their rcgict 
have tried other ixrssibilities Amin him- 
sell has pioudly documented at least 
nine separate attempts on his lite He 
seems to have a fix on every thought 
not to say plan, concerning his enemies 
Once last ycai, as the picsidential lim¬ 
ousine was driving through northern 
Uganda, some opponents ambushed the 
cai and pumped it full ot machine-gun 
bullets, killing all the cKcupants But 
Amin had switched cars down the road 
-and suivived Later a gicnade 
bounced off Amin si heek in another as¬ 
sassination try and tolled away before 
It exploded killing Amm s dnvci He 
has often said that he has been told in a 
dream exactly when and how he is go¬ 
ing to die But I cannot tell you." he 
once remarked to 1 imi Coiiespondent 
Lee Griggs 'because that would spoil 
the suspense' 

The fact is that Amm seems to be 
in fairly firm control of his army and 
no force is prepared to do him in for 
the sake of humanity Other black Af 
rican countries are ambivalent about 
him A few African leadeis. notably 


Tanzania s Julius Nyeieicand Zambia's 
Kenneth Kaunda have spoken out 
strongly against Amin, the majority find 
him a terrible embariassment but have 
remained silent They realize that 
Amins buffoonery has sometimes ob¬ 
scured a fur more seiious problem the 
black-white struggle in southern Africa 
and has given the white governments 
of Rhodesia and 5>ou(h Aftica an easy 
excuse for condemning black leader¬ 
ship But few countiics in Afiica or in¬ 
deed m the Third World aic picpated 
to oppfise Amin openly I ast week the 
UN Commission on Human Rights 
meeting in Geneva debated Britain s 
demand foi action on the murders m 
Uganda for thicc days, but Uganda s 
representative managed to bliKk .ill mo¬ 
tions and resolutions 

The Bi itish have long since leai ned 
that they cannot do anything about 
Amm At the moment they aie con¬ 
cerned about a related piobicm how to 
keep him fiom paying them an unwant¬ 
ed visit Like other Commonwealth 
leadeis Amm plans to attend a meet¬ 


ing of Commonwealth nations in Lon¬ 
don next June Pnme Minister Calla¬ 
ghan has promised to see if the 3S othei 
Commonwealth governments would tol¬ 
erate Amin's presence, and he devoutly 
hopes that those leaders will themselves 
disinvite their colleague Characteitsii- 
cally. Big Daddy has already let it be 
known that he will bring a retinue ol 
2S0 people, including a dance ttoupe 
called 'Heartbeat of Africa' ' 1 will def¬ 
initely go to London ' he said last week 
adding that he felt certain that the 
Queen would be terribly disappointed if 
he stayed away in response to this gen- 
cious offer. Buckingham Palace could 
emit only a dignified shudder 

Big Surprise. Undaunted supreme¬ 
ly cocky. Amm late last week seemed 
to have got over his pique at Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, and set out to assure the world that 
his intentions towaid the hostage Amer¬ 
icans weie strictly lienign He invited 
several Biitish newsmen to Kampala to 
see toi themselves that all was peaceful 
111 hiscountiy On their way back to bn- 
tebbe an port they were overtaken by 
Big Daddy himself who insisted that 
they ride with him (see box) Along’the 
way he explained that Washington had 
fixrlishly overreacted to his piovocation 
Nevertheless he had a big surprise for 
President Carter At the Wednesday 
meeting with the American residents of 
Uganda, Amm would welcome them, he 
would give medals and citations and 
w ould er.hort them to continue then fine 
work in behalf of Uganda 

Once moie Big Daddy had behaved 
true to form 'He always acts the same 
way ■ reflected a leading Ugandan ex¬ 
ile in lanzania ' He threatens a group 
ot forcigneis, and then he says every¬ 
thing IS OK Then he threatens them 
again and then he says evciything is 
OK The foreign goveinment dances 
back and forth--and cveiyone forgets 
about the thousands of Ugandans who 
are dying 






SOUTHIRNAnUCA 


The White Bastion: Hanging Tough 


While world attention fiK.used on the machinations of a 
mad dictator in Uganda last week, the continent's crucial con¬ 
test icmained the struggle between black and white in south¬ 
ern Africa As gueiiilla war sputtered across Rhodesia and 
uniest smoldered on in the black ghettos of South Africa, 
Time Senior Editor John Elson spoke with the principal pio- 
pnetois and policymakers of the continent's white power bas¬ 
tion—^South Afiican Piime Ministci John Vorstei and Rho¬ 
desian Prime Minister Ian Smith Vorstcr received Elson with 


Reporter Peter Hawthorne in his l8lh-floor office m the Hen¬ 
drik Verwoeid Building in Cape Town. Smith spoke with 
Elson and TiMt Cot respondent Lee Griggs the following day 
in his sparsely furnished office in downtown Salisbury Vor- 
ster appeared to be stolid but relaxed. Smith's answers were 
plain-spoken and understated But in essence, both men made 
clear then hard-line conviction that whatever political tran¬ 
sition IS to evolve in southern Africa, it must take place large¬ 
ly on their own terms Excerpts from the interviews 


Vorster: ’Change to 
Where and to What?’ 

Q. How would you do*eriho your coun¬ 
try"* petition on the African continent 
todays 

A. We made the mistake in the past of 
kxiking upon ourselves as 1 uropcans 
whereas in fact we were only of Euro¬ 
pean extraction and were as much of Af¬ 
rica as anybody else 1 have tried to 
make it known that we have every right 
to considet ourselves as whites with a 
permanent stake in Afiica 

Q. Have you tuHered setback* in your 
relation* with black Africa? 

A. Unofficially many doors are still 
open Officially ccitain dcxiis are o|)en 
One IS sorry theic have been setbacks 
but I am not perturbed as long as the 
trend is upward The fact is that South 
Africa has established tsclf and beer, 
accepted as an African count ly 

Q. Are you committed to change within 
South Africa? 

A. I believe in orderly change Noth¬ 
ing IS static in this world All the chang¬ 


es that have been brought atxiul in South 
Africa weie brought about by this gov¬ 
ernment, by my predecessors and my¬ 
self But "change” is just a panot cry 
-change to where and to what’ Nobvxly 
can tell you, as evidenced by the fact 
that ISouth Africa's parliamentary op¬ 
position] can t find an alternative to the 
policy of the government 

Q, Are you still convinced that your 
policy of creating ‘"Independent"' black 
homeland* within South Africa I* the way 
to solve the country's racial problems? 

A. I absolutely believe that this is the 
only solution Any other solution will 
lead to chaos 

Q. Why isn't it possible for black* to 
have the vote within South Africa itself? 

A. ft IS my policy that the black people 
w ill have the vote, which they never had 
under previous governments As for ur¬ 
ban blacks. I'm prepared to give them 
all the opportunities foi local govern¬ 
ment for recreation and social activi¬ 
ties But political rights in the white 
areas, no These will be exercised in their 
own homelands And it should be point¬ 
ed out that many of the homeland lead- 
ets are urban blacks 


Q. Ha* there been any change In your 
attitude toward the US? 

A. I have often said that America is 
the leader of the free world, that South 
Africa IS part and parcel of that free 
world and that Amenca in that sense 
IS also South Africa s leader Unfortu¬ 
nately. if 1 am disowned by my leader. 
I have no option but to go it alone It’s 
not by choice, but I m not going to shirk 
It 1 don't mind being kicked in the pants 
— I'm quite used to that—but I'm 
damned if I m going to be kicked in the 
teeth all the time 

Q. What do you think about the present 
attitude of the world community toward 
South Africa? 

A. I would ask the world not to judge 
South Africa by a double standard, but 
by the facts C an any tnxly blame me for 
not taking notice of decisions at the U N 
where South Africa is condemned ’ Brit¬ 
ain. the U S and f ranee have just meek¬ 
ly and mildly accepted a false accusa¬ 
tion fiom I neighboring! Lesotho that 
South Aftica closed three border posts 
The fact is that the West is not prepared 
to speak up when the Afio-Asians make 
then accusations They needn’t piovea 
damn thing, but cveiy^xly accepts it 

Q. What kind of new initiative [by 
the Western power* with the help of 
South Africa] do you think Is possible for 
Rhodesia? 

A. People talk far too much, and it will 
serve no purpose at this stage to reply 
to that question except to say that South 
Africa IS willing once again to be of ser¬ 
vice to try to find a solution to this prob¬ 
lem Let me add once again that &uth 
Africa is not willing to prescribe in this 
matter to Rhodesia 

Q. What do you enpect from the Carter 
Administration on Rhodesia? 

A. Well. 1 don't expect anything more 
from Washington now than 1 expected 
from the Ford Administration, namely 
that they take an interest in the course 
of peace in southern Africa and that they 
must do so m an attempt to stem Marx¬ 
ist-Communist takeovers in southern 
Africa 
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bnitfi: Hw B«st Years 
Of Our lives’ 

^ .Qt O0 you oxpmet to roeolvo OimhiWs/ 

Jpnrf mUllory aU from South Afrka ht 
fighting thm guoirUlo wort 

A. When South Africa withdrew its po¬ 
lice and helicopter pilots from our coun¬ 
try over the past two years, it indicated 
that It believed this was in the best in¬ 
terests of both our countries We would 
hope South Africa would continue to 
treat us simply as a normal fnend would 
treat us, and would not turn against us 
as the rest of our friends m the world 
have done We would hope, for exam¬ 
ple, they would never lend themselves 
to the despicable game of trying to ap¬ 
ply sanctions against us and persecute 
us because we try to live a normal life 
and nurd our own business 

, What wont wrung with tho Khtingor 

' InMatIvu loot fall? 

A. We found Dr Kissinger to be pretty 
straight and to the point, but it is a 
fact that subsequently the whole ex¬ 
ercise ran aground There is speculation 
as to whether, for example, he had ob¬ 
tained the concurrence of the [five Af¬ 
rican] front-line Presidents in the terms 
he put to me It seems as though one 
of two things happened he led me to 
believe other people were a party to 
this agreement when they were not, or 
he was given certain undertakings from 
other people that they subsequently 
reneged on 

Q. Is It to movo toward block 

rulo without tho participation of tho Pa- 
tnotlc front, tho guorrilla organization 
now backod by moot African ztatoz? 

A. Yes, I honestly think so, because 
we know that the Patnotic Front rep¬ 
resents such a small minority of black 
opinion in Rhodesia If we can arrive 
at a settlement that is m keeping with 
the wishes of the black maprity, how 
can any fair-minded person or any coun¬ 
try that believes in the democratic sys¬ 
tem deny us the right to proceed in 
this manner'^ 

Q» Oo you rogard CommunUt Intorvon- 
tion In Khodotia at a lorlout throat? 

A. We are very concerned I don’t think 
there'is any doubt that the Communist 
objective is to try to gam control of the 
whole of southern Africa We must try 
to resist this 

Q« ¥fhat tort of raeo roloHont would 
Khodotia havo undor a muMroclal 
govommont? 

A. I believe that if the rest of the 
world would only leave us alone, give 
us a fair chance, then we would solve 
our problems quickly, and I believe we 
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would establish a country and a so¬ 
ciety where you would find blacks and 
whites working together to their mu¬ 
tual benefit 1 think we have a chance 
of creating something unique on the 
African continent 

Q. Aro you proparod to abolith dncrlm- 
Inahon againtt black t? 

A. There is still some racial discrim¬ 
ination that we believe it is ncccssaiy 
to lemove but I make this point to you 
discnmination has been part of the Rho¬ 
desian scene as long as Rhodesia has 
been here, ieveni under the British We 
are keen to get together with our black 
leaders so that we can ensure that we 
solve these problems in the best possi¬ 
ble way 

Q. What It tho ttato of tho guorrilla 
war today? 

A. Terrorism has spread, but we are 
managing 40 hold our position against 
the terrorists The security forces may 
never wm outnglit, but it also seems as 
though the terrorists can never win out¬ 
right If we succeed in achieving an in¬ 
ternal political settlement, the war will 
be won and terronsm will be beaten 
finally and irrevocably in Rhodesia 

Q. How do you fool now about tho uni- 
kdoral doclaratlon of mdopondonco that 
you doclarod In I96S? 

A. There are no regreu We have had 
twelve of the best years of our lives 
—great years, stimulating years, in 
which we have created a small nation 
with great nauonal piide We have had 
econoimc development such as we nev¬ 
er had before Whatever happens in the 
friture, Rhodesia will benefit from the 
years we have been through 


MtlTAIN 

Labor Runs Afoul 
Of a Muddy Loch 

In France, the guillotine dispatches 
condemned criminals In Britain, it is a 
device designed to cut off endless par¬ 
liamentary debate—much as cloture is 
used in the U S Congress Begun in the 
1880s to combat the obstructionist tac¬ 
tics of Irish Nationalist Charles Parnell 
and his colleagues, the guillotine has 
been a welcome procedure for ciicum- 
venting parliamentary bottlenecks But 
when employed prematurely to close off 
debate on majoi, hotly contested legis¬ 
lation, It can stir up the wrath of M P s 
on both sides of the floor l^st week 
Prime Mmistei James Callaghan's La¬ 
bor government ran into just that kind 
of resistance when House Leader Mi¬ 
chael Foot tried to ram through a guil¬ 
lotine vote to restiict debate on the de¬ 
volution bill, which would give limited 
home rule to Scotland and Wales Fu¬ 
rious, 22 rebellious Labor M P s joined 
the opposition long enough to blunt the 
guillotine motion by 312 to 283 a stun¬ 
ning 29-vote margin, IS other I abontes 
abstained 

Bilateral Talks. Following its hu¬ 
miliating defeat, the government an¬ 
nounced plans to hold bilateral talks 
with the opposition parties to see if any 
means could be found to save the devo¬ 
lution bill But the vote seemed to con¬ 
sign the measuie either to endless debate 
(only three of its 116 clauses had been 
considered in eleven days of discussion) 
or eventual abandonment for this ses¬ 
sion of Parliament It drastically under¬ 
cut Labor's position with Scottish voters 
and, though not a vote of ainfidence, 
raised the question of the Labor Party's 
ability to govern For the hrst time since 
Prune Minister Callaghan took office 
eleven months ago, it apixiared that his 
government might be forced to call 
genet al elections befoie 1979, when 
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they aie next scheduled to be held 

1 he government defeat was the cli¬ 
max to a long and somewhat cynical 
campaign by Lahontes and Tones alike 
to check the glowing influence of na¬ 
tionalist senlimcnl in Scotland Building 
on Scots resentment ai being treated 
like country cousins by Wcstminslci 
-and fueled by the development ol 
Noilh Sea oil off Scotland s ctmst -the 
independence minded Scottish Nation¬ 
al Parly in the past si\ years has be¬ 
come second only to 1 abv>r as the most 
powerful party in .Scotland With many 
of I aboi's (taditionalK safe scats in dan- 
gci during the IW election campaigns 
worried Icadeis came up with a limited 
home-iule bill ptomising a icgional 
(‘devolved ) assembly for Scotland if 
Laboi was returned to powet Though 
the Tones iix> belatedly endoised de¬ 
volution the Labor initiative vvtxKd 
enough Scottish voters to iling to pow 
Cl in Wesiminstci Lven so the Scot¬ 
tish nationalists Kxssied then lepiesen- 
lation m Parliament fiom one seat to 
eleven cutting into Labm suppivil 

Devolution Scheme the tiouble 
was that while Lahoi had thought up 
the devolution scheme to keep Scotland 
fiart of the United Kingdom the Scot¬ 
tish National Patty shrewdly endoised 
the measure as the first step toward to¬ 
tal sovcieignty IheSN P endotsement 
troubled backbenchers on both sides ol 
Pai liament Political leaders in econom¬ 
ically depi is ed i nglish legions began to 
talk of kx:alassembliL*sof then own I ib- 
eral M Ps wcmdeicd whether a fedeial 
system foi the enliie ll K might be a 
sensible idea I uithcrmoie as pailia- 
monlaty debate on the govci luneni s bill 
opened the original devolution question 
became mited in a muddy loch vvl con¬ 
tiguous issues including possible refei- 
endums local taxation and propoiiional 
icprescntation 

C allaghan s gamble on slicing 
through such secondai j m.iiicis wnh the 
guillotine could have proved a deft ploy 
Had it passed the devolution bill cai- 
rying the hopes of impoilani Scouisli 
and Welsh constituencies vould have 
been haid to turn down ButniK) many 
M P s of ail parlies lesentccl the attempt 
to end the debate Then the Tory shad¬ 
ow s(X)kcsinaii on devolution Iiancis 
Pym proposed an aliei native—an ali- 
patty convention to discuss the whole 
devolution matter The adroit loryma 
nciiver may have eiicouiagcd wavering 
1 aborites to defect on the guillotine vote 

The defeat leaves the I aKvr govetii- 
ment severely hobbled With the death 
of Foreign Secreuiiy Anthony C losland 
and last week s loss of an additional seat 
in a by-elecTion it had already become 
a minority government Scottish nation¬ 
alists who have generally soled with 
labor during the past year, vowed to 
gel revenge foi what they fell was La¬ 
bors bcitayal In fact declared S N P 
Lcadei Donald Stew ail last week "We 
shall seek to bring dow n the government 
at the first convenient moment' 


^ASL 

Rabin on the Razors Edge 


The moie exciting the secret in Is¬ 
rael the fastet it is leaked, as Henry Kis¬ 
singer leat ned to hts dismay and angei 
mote than once in the course of his ses¬ 
sions with high-level Israeli leaders 
Thus last week, even before the vote was 
formally announced at the most impor¬ 
tant Labor Paity convention in the 
country's history, the outcome was al 
ready being whispeicd among close to 
1000 party delegates packed into lei 
Aviv’s Mann Audilotium Tniering the 
hail to take his place among them and 
hear the announcement Piemier Yi¬ 
tzhak Rabin 55, was giected with 
knowing cries 'Rabin' Rabin' Rabin' 
Rabin'’ 

By defeating Defense Minister Shi¬ 
mon Peres 54, Rabin will be the laboi 
Parly s candidate foi Piemier in ahead- 
of-schedu!e general elections in May 
Bui ihc victory was so lazor ihm that it 
can only mean tiouble lor the pai t, the 
country and ixvssiblv the Middle last 
With abstentions and iriegulaiittes 
culled Rabin won bv only 41 ballots 
(1445 to l,404» Ol less than 2''i Sig¬ 
nificantly Rabm only squeaked through 
bv sweeping, the votes allotted to Isia- 
cls conscivaiivc kibbut/im whore 
laboi Paity memhets traditionally get 
nearly double the convention itpicsen- 
talion of eveiyone else in lecognilion of 
the key patt that eailv Zionist kibbutz- 
niks played in Isiaets development In 


short the Premier's narrow party vic¬ 
tory was a minority vote 

Washington was quietly pleased by 
the outcome A pre-vote invitation to 
Rabin from Jimmy Cartel to visit the 
U S was interpreted tn Israel as out¬ 
right U S backing of the Rabin candi¬ 
dacy and Peres supporters protested 
such undue interfeicncc in Israel s in¬ 
ternal affaits 

Obvious Disappointment. Arab 
statesmen on the other hand who like 
to pretend that they pay no attention at 
ail to Israeli politics were obviously dts- 
appvimted by the outcome They K’lieve 
that the suave, eloquent Peres is a 
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EX-PREMIER MEIR AT LABOR CONVENTION 



SHIMON PERES SHAKES THE HAND Of VICTORIOUS LABOR CANDIDATE YITZHAK RABM 
And fhaf goes double for fhe folks in tht kibbutxim. 



itoagbt leader than tha cauuous. dog* 
malic Rabin, and that he would be will* 
tng to make unpopular decisions toward 
peace Still, the vote was so narrow that 
.not even Feres, had he won, would have 
Yell politically secure enough at home 
to push for such forthright negotiations 
with the Arabs 

The seven-week campaign fot the 
party nomination was fought essentially 
around domestic issues, mostly on the 
specific point of whether the entrenched 
Labor leadership that Rabin represents 
still deserves, after 30 vears in power 
to continue leading the country Rabin 
was hand-picked by Golda Men three 
years ago to succeed her as Premier, and 
one savage Peres backer gibed last week 
' I cannot understand the mechanism 
that every three months, when Rabin 
gets into some kind ot trouble, the old 
lady IS called back from the home for 
the aged to save his political ratcet " 
Peres suppoiteis also blamed Rabin foi 
inflation, running at an extieme rate of 
50''< and for personal taxes on Israelis 
that have become among the woild's 
mi>st onerous 

Bribes pnd Kickbacks. Scandal 
hurt tixi On the day that the laboi con¬ 
vention opened longtime Patty Stalwart 
Asher Vadim (TlMt Jan 17) was sen¬ 
tenced to five years in jail and fined $2K - 
000, in a confession that shixik the na¬ 
tion, Yadlin admitted accepting biibes 
and kickbacks to the union medical pro- 
giams that he lan and channeling mil¬ 
lions of pounds" into party coffcis 

Rabin and Peres, who dislike each 
othei petsonally staged an emotional 
public leconciliation aftei the vote was 
announced Peres delivered a giaccful 
and touching concession Rabin ended 
his victory speech with ' The best to you 
.Shimon, and later announced that 
Peics would be in his next ( ahinet- not 
necessarily as Defense Minister 

To win in May Rabin badly needs 
the support of his defeated opponent 
Laboi s margin in the llO-member 
Knesset has gone consistently down in 
recent general elections from 65 seats 
in 1965 It dropped to 56 in 1969 and 53 
in 1973 This time around the opposi¬ 
tion promises to do even more damage 
The newly organized Demociatic Move¬ 
ment for Change founded by Archae¬ 
ologist and onetime General YigacI 
Yadin, 60. is already mining a vein ot 
popular resentment by calling foi elec¬ 
toral reforms and an end to Israel s sys¬ 
tem of voting for slates instead of in¬ 
dividuals. which IS the keystone of I abor 
power Yadin has so fired the imagina¬ 
tion of independent voters that his em¬ 
bryo party could well win 20 Knesset 
seats Meanwhile the older, shiewder Li¬ 
kud. or right-wing ‘ union' coalition, led 
by Menachem Begin, 64, already holds 
40 seats in the Knesset "Rabin is an eas¬ 
ier political enemy for us than Peres," 
the feisty Begin glowed after the Labor 
convention. “1 trust his talent for shoot¬ 
ing from the htp~and giving us a 
to nail him " 
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The Mission Was Impossible 


It was one of the more cutious ep¬ 
isodes of the wai On a World Wai 11 
mission that appeals in reliuspect like 
a slapstick satire on combat den ing-do. 
Warrant Officer Nobuo Fujiu ol the Im¬ 
perial Japanese Navy succeeded in 
dropping bombs on the U S mainland 
for the first, second and only times m his- 
toiv Vehicle foi the capei a diminu¬ 
tive pontoon plane transported by sub¬ 
marine from the Japanese naval base 
at Yokosuka to a takeoff position just 
olT the coast of southci n Oregon and cat¬ 
apulted into flight fioni the deck Ob¬ 
jective thousands of square miles of 
‘black wocxls ' which Fujita was or¬ 
dered to Ignite with two 167 2-lb incen¬ 
diary bombs 

Now 55 and owner of a metal sup¬ 
plies company I ujitu waited until last 
yeai to begin committing his memones 
of the adventure to paper “It tix>k time 
for me not to become emotional about 
the war " he explains Japanese publish¬ 
ers are currently vying for rights to the 
results, a stoiy that captures at once both 
the folly and Kony of the conflict 

Veteran Daredevil. The saga ti¬ 
lled Rendezvous in Chegon, began sim¬ 
ply enough at a brichng m midsummer 
of 1942 in the intimidating presence of 
Lmpciot Hirohitos brothel Prince Ta¬ 
kamatsu. then a navy commander, at 
the naval headquarters in Tokyo The 
officer m chaige minxluced only as a 
former nasal attache at the Japanese 
embassy in Washington, told the assem¬ 
bly that' nothing would piove more de¬ 
moralizing to Americans on the West 
Coast than a forest fiic * Pointing to a 
chart of the legion. he then wheeled to¬ 
ward the astounded Fujita and an¬ 
nounced ‘You will have thegieat honoj 
of touching It off" The veteran of dare- 
destl reconnaissance flights over Aus- 
tialia and Alaska 1 ujita would have 
ptefened higher-caliber targets "like 
San Francisco oi, better still any of the 
sensitive ihilitaiv bases" But the Jap¬ 
anese fleet had suffered such disastrous 
losses at the Battle of Midway m June 
that It did not have the aircraft canieis 
needed foi another Pe.irl Harbor-style 
assault tven so the general staff dcs- 
pciately wanted to retaliate foi the first 
American bombing of Japan on Apiil 
18, 1942, when Lieut Colonel Jimmy 
Doolittle had led 16 B-25s unscathed 
over 1 okyo 

On Aug 15 1942 I ujita boatded the 
submarine 1-25 which was equipped 
with a special cylindrical hangar for 
housing the Ixisic components of his 
plane Trained to slap togeihei the fuse¬ 
lage. tail assembly wing and pontoons in 
precisely 7 5 minutes the ciew burst 
into three impassioned cheers of banzai' 
when informed of the purpose of itsjoui- 
ney Fuj^tajomed in the cheering butin- 
watdly he haiboied several unspoken 
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FUJITA AS A YOUNG PILOT IN 1*33 



REMINISCING WITH MODEL PLANE IN 1977 
A lorn, long-distanc* iximurai 




misgivings about the wisdom of the 
SKBi Just how, he mused, could the 300- 
hp plane, "among the daintiest ever 
commissioned by the imperial navy.’ 
possibly take off in the kind of strong 
winds needed to fan a forest fire’* Ques¬ 
tions like that were not expected of war¬ 
rant officers Luckily for hujita. there 
was almost no breeze at all when the sub 
surfaced in the predawn of Sept 9, and 
the crew fitted together all of the air¬ 
plane parts in seven minutes fiat 

Launched in the general direction 
of Brookings. Ore. Fujita had time to 
contemplate the most majestic sunnse 
I had ever seen in my life” before turn¬ 
ing northeast 'over an endless sea of 
black woods " The target, he concedes, 
was “so big, I couldn’t miss it.” but ner¬ 
vous compulsion drove him to ask his 
navigator. Petty Officer 2nd-Ciass Shoji 
Okuda. if he saw “forests down there ” 
Dutifully. Okuda barked “hai'" With 
that, Fujita released his bombs and 
watched them "explode way down be¬ 
low—the tiniest flashes of fireworks 
against the black sea of forests' 

The bombs, as Fujita learned years 
later, did indeed ignite a minor fire eas¬ 
ily doused by forest rangers Greeted by 
three more cheers of “banrai'” on his re¬ 
turn to the sub, Fujita felt “only relieved 
in the thought that 1 had done my job " 
Twenty days later, on the sensible theo¬ 
ry that “the Yanks would be looking for 
us elsewhere,” Fujita tried again The 
Americans not only did not spy Fujita's 
plane but also recorded no fire that day 
in the area in which Fujita dropped his 
bombs The submarine crew had to con¬ 
tent Itself with torpedoing 9 couple of 
American merchant ships .nd a Russian 
submarine befoie returning to Japan 
Final Surrender. Promoted to lieu¬ 
tenant the next year, Fujita spent the 
rest of the war as a flight insti uctoi Odd¬ 
ly enough, since the war. he has turned 
into a kind of hero among the populace 
whom his bombs were intended to terri¬ 
fy Invited by the Brookings Junioi 
Chamber of Commeice as guest of hon¬ 
or at the town's a/aiea festival, four 
months before the 20th anniversary of 
the first bombing, he showed up bearing 
the same 3-ft -long. 400-year-old samu¬ 
rai sword that he earned beside him on 
missions He wanted the townspeople to 
have the ornately designed weapon, he 
said, as "a final gesture of my surrender' 
The sword remains on display in a myi- 
tle-wood case in the Brookings police 
station as mute testimony to Fujita s re¬ 
alization of the folly of wai " 

Courtly and graying, Fujita rumi¬ 
nates often on the meaning of his expe¬ 
rience- and on new dangers besetting 
his people "We Japanese turned drunk¬ 
en and recklessly went our way to disas¬ 
ter.’ he says "Now we're drunken again 
with our successes in the economy 
Though poor during the war, we had a 
purpose in life and death, though rich 
now. we have none Unless his country¬ 
men “sober up fast, he concludes, “we 
are in foi another disaster " 


IMriRtiATIOliAL NOm 

V* 

Poctor in th« CabHWt 

The odds-on favorite to succeed the 
late Bntish Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Crosland was Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer Denis Healey, 59. who had long 
wanted the job Last week Prune Min¬ 
ister James Callaghan instead chose a 
dark horse Dr David Owen. 38, an am¬ 
bitious, handsome neurologist-tumed- 
politician who has been Crosland’s dep¬ 
uty for the past eleven months Bom m 
Devon to a physician father, Owen de¬ 
veloped his socialist convictions while 
working in National Health Service hos¬ 
pitals. and first won a Parliament seat 
from Plymouth in 1966 Britain's young¬ 
est Foreign Secretary since Anthony 
Eden was named to the post in 1935, 
Owen got the job partly by default Hea- 



FOIIEIGN SECRETARY DAVID OWEN 
Neurologist-turned-politician 


ley apparently felt that the demanding 
Exchequer post, during Biitain's finan¬ 
cial crisis, IS a better steppingstone to 
No 10 Downing than the old glamour 
slot at the Foreign Office, which in Brit¬ 
ain’s present position in the world is sim¬ 
ply not as important as it used to be 


The Battle of Belglais 

Fourte -n years ago, members of the 
French Academy unleashed a monu¬ 
mentally unsuccessful offensive against 
the invasion of Franglais, which brought 
le smoking (dinner jacket) and le foot¬ 
ing (a walk) into the language of Ra¬ 
cine and Corneille Now French speak¬ 
ers in Belgium want to rid their 
vocabuiaty of a similar disease—Bel- 
glais Leading the campaign is Parlia¬ 
mentarian Antoinette Spaak (daughter 
of the late statesman Paul-Henri Spaak). 
She wants a law that would penalize Bel 


glaiMpei^MAS 

to $2.50 ptx oifottse, (topetidi»g oa how 

flagrant it is ruled to be 

If Spaak should succeed, joutnalists 
would no longer vie for fe scoop but for 
lexclusivitd Le disc-Joekey. to be known. 
as 1‘animateur, would piay le palmaris 
instead of le htt parade These changes 
should make le show business as stodgy 
as It sounds when called I’industne du 
spectacle Clearly, the Belglais contro¬ 
versy will require many sessions of le 
brainstorming —or rather le remue- 
mimnges, which means, h^las, stirring 
up the membranes of the brain 

Club Ruhr 

It IS a swampy, flat, coal-coated zone 
of smokestacks and smelters But there 
are those who love it and want to share 
it In May. the Local Residents' Orga¬ 
nization (L R O) of the much-maligned 
Ruhrgebtet (Ruhr region) will ofiTer its 
first tourist “adventure” through West 
Germany's industrial heartland The 
idea, says the L R O’s Dietrich Sprin- 
gorum. is to shed the region's gnmy ste¬ 
reotype and show "that it is not only 
fascinating but has its beauty spots too “ 

For a bargam $110 per person, in¬ 
cluding hotels, meals and guides for a 
week, groups of 40 tourists will gambol 
through mechanized mine shafts, me¬ 
phitic chemical plants and the comput¬ 
er-guided rollers of Krupp’s behemoth 
steel mill in Essen Lest romance wilt 
amid the furnaces adventurers will be 
whisked away for interludes at centu- 
nes-old castles above the once-gieen 
valley Club Med officials hardly need 
run scaled Still, some 5,000 tourists 
have signed up to see the Ruhr 


Comracks’ Gum 

“It's a strategic weapon in Russia.” 
says a Moscow housewife “To chew it 
IS very bad form, symbolic of the worst 
Western habits,” replies a more ortho¬ 
dox male “I always take a good supply 
of It when 1 go to Russian shops," notes 
a savvy Arab diplomat “The salesgirls 
like It. and 1 get ahead of the queues ” 

"It,” of course, is chewing gum, 
known in Russia as zAvocMn Longa fa¬ 
vorite but I are item in the Soviet Union, 
gum has for years been used by West¬ 
erners to soften up hotel employees, 
salesclerks and ticket takers Now, af¬ 
ter countles.s learned debates by phys¬ 
iologists and physicians, the Soviets are 
gearing up an Armenian candy and 
macaroni plant to churn out ten tons of 
zhvachka i doy No brand name has yet 
been settled on for comrades' gum. but 
authorities expect to provide gobs of it 
—some shaped and packaged like cig¬ 
arettes—for the 1980 Moscow Olympics 
Could this be another concession to 
Western decadence’’ Decidedly not As 
Moskovskaya Pravda (voudly claunoJ 
m 1975, Ivan ivanovitch was doubling 
his pleasure with Siberian pine resin 
long before the capitalists stole the idea. 



One more step in the future development of Asio. 


Tills will be the new, mulnmillion dnllar Reyiini.il 
C»)mputer Center designed to assist the educational 
and research pro{»rams of the Asian Institute of 
Techmilogv. 

The Center marks one more step AIT is taking to 
contribute m a ma|or way toward the devcKipmeiu of 
Asia. Behind the establishment of the RCC and its 
emphasis on regional development is the tact rh,it the 
problems that exist in one country often aie similar to 
those that exist in another Hence, solutions devel¬ 
oped for one aiea often can be adapted for others 


But to use computeis effectively there must be peo¬ 
ple who ar<“ trained in computei science It has been 
estimated that for every person in Asia who is trained 
in this discipline, ^00 more are needed, thus posing a 
massive educational challenge 

The Regional Cannputer C'entet will be a m.ijoi 
training and problem-solving resource foi the gradu¬ 
ate student of AIT and the people of Asm 

For further information on the AIT and its pro- 
giams, please write to Asian Institute of Technology, 
P O Box 27‘>4, Bangkok, Thailand 


AIT 

Asiah Institute of Technology' 



ADDRESSING U $ EMPLOYEES IN THE RAIN 


J immy Caitcr made no effort to 
hide his feelings The horrible 
murdeis” of an arthbishop and 
two Cabinet ministeis in Uganda, 
he said during his press conference. 
‘ have disgusted (he entiie civili/ed 
world ’ Two days latei Uganda’s Idi 
Amin Dada appeared to retaliate by 
forbidding some 200 Americans to leave 
his country and summoning them to a 
meeting this week Most Amin watch* 
ers expected that he would inflict noth¬ 
ing more drastic than oratory and the¬ 
atrics on the Americans, he himself 
issued reassurances But with the unsta¬ 
ble dictator, no one could be sure (w 
The World) 

Whatever the dimensions of the 
Uganda crisis tuin out to be. the 
situation points to a widei problem 
1 he difficulty stems from the President s 
bluntly expressed conviction that the 
U S has the duly not only to siieak 
out toi moiality in woild affairs hut 
also to try to amelioiate the conduct of 
foieign governments towaid then own 
people However admirable that goal. 
It laised scMous questions about the 
wisdom and effectiveness of Carters 
approach 

The day altci C arter s press confer¬ 
ence, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
told a Senate subcommittee that the Ad 
ministration was adopting an unprece¬ 
dented policy It was recommending a 
reduction in the budget for loreign aid 
to three nations because of then lepres- 
sive policies Aigentina (credits cut fiom 
a planned $48 4 million to SI 5 million). 
Uruguay (a dro| of S2S million) and 
Ethiopia (the loss of its entire allotment 
of $11 7 million in military help) At the 
same time, Vance acknowledged that 


THE ADMINISTRATION i 

Cartels Morality Play 


aid would continue undiminished to 
South Korea, a country notably intol¬ 
erant of dissent (see box) South Korea 
would get aid, said Vance because it was 
strategically impoitant to the U S while 
the other three were not 

All this plunged the U S into a di¬ 
lemma U S foreign policy has always 
had— and must have—a moral compo¬ 
nent But jast how moral can a great 
power be in its foreign policy’ Moie- 
ovei, once such a policy is proclaimed, 
to what extent can it be miidihed with¬ 
out becoming capricious’ ( an Amciica 
praciice selective motality—taking a 
high moral tone with some nations 
while making pragmatic exceptions for 
othcis’ The Vance statement atbitiarily 
condemned three countries not only as 
immoral but as unimpoitant to btKvt To 
his credit. Vance admitted that theic 
was a strain of hypocrisy in the new pol¬ 
icy It laised the specter ol endless ai- 
guments over which countiies deserve 
01 do not deserve assistance 

Obviously foreign aid has always 
been a necessary instrument of U S 
policy But It has rarely wotked 
when It was used blatantly, or when 
the U S ptilicymakeis cast themselves, 
in the woids of Wellesley 5>oviet .Spe¬ 
cialist Mai shall Goldman as supei- 
Platonic wise men SiKiologist David 
Rcisman woiiies about “piTpulist di¬ 
plomacy a la William Jennings Bryan 
and Woodrow Wilson with its admix¬ 
ture of evangelism 

Henry Kissinger sought to avoid 
this trap by arguing that policy 
must be based on a mutual self-in¬ 
terest not on moral apptoval Piinciples 
could be proclaimed, but any attempt 
to change conditions in othei countiics 
had to be made behind the scenes if 
only because sovereign natums cannot 
allow themselves to be pushed aiound 
in public 

Caitcrs National Secuiity Adviser, 
Zbigniew Br/e/inski, recognizes the 
problem Caitei's appioach 'doesnt 
mean that we don't deal with nations un¬ 
less they meet some arbitrarily dehned 
American standards of human rights 
But m eveiy case in which theie is a sig¬ 
nificant violation, we ought to use some 
of out level age to obtain amelioration ' 
Carter seems to think that a SAl i 
agreement will not be accepted by the 
U S public unless he takes a strung, 
principled stand on human tights The 
Piesidcnt feels so strongly about this, 
says Aide Hamilton Jordan, that he 
would ptess Moscow on the issue 
even if 'there was a risk that the ac;- 


tion jeopardized our relationships with 
the &viet Union on othei matters like 
nucleai proliferation and the reduction 
of arms " 

Yet Carter s public scolding of the 
Soviet Union is beginning to alarm for¬ 
eign policy experts in his own Admin¬ 
istration They worry that Carter's acts 
could give dissidents m the Soviet Union 
and Astern Europe false hopes about 
how much the U S would—or could 
-help them 

There is also concern that Carter's 
approach may result in the Kremlins 
cracking down even harder on protest- 
ers Eurlher, there IS real fear at the State 
Department that Caiter's statements 
might undeicut Soviet Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Biczhncv, who ha-, a deep personal 
stake in improved U S -Soviet relations 
Harried by Cartel and vulnerable to his 
own hard-liners, Brezhnev could be 
forced to lake an obduiate stand on the 
SAI r talks to show that he is not knuck¬ 
ling under to Washington 

To a degiee. Carter has heeded the 
warnings Ills criticism of Uganda and 
othet countries was meant to show, as 
he put It. that the U S was not pointing 
an admonitory hnger at the Soviet 


Human Rights: 

When Jimmy Caitei began speaking 
out against Soviet violations of hum in 
rights, Moscow gruffly leminded him 
that many U S allies were haidly guilt¬ 
less At his piess conference last week, 
Cat ter acknowledged that the !!k>viets 
had a point ' Obviously.' he said, ‘there 
aie deprivations of human rights even 
more biulal than the ones on which 
we’ve commented up to now ' He sin¬ 
gled out, in vaiying dcgiees of guilt, 
Uganda. South Koica Cuba—and the 
U S Scores of othei nations as well, 
many of them staunch U S allies, have 
systematically violated human rights 
while Washington looked the other way 
The U S, said a recent congressional 
study has too often been guilty of "em- 
btacing governments which practice 
torture and unabashedly violate almost 
every human rights guarantee pro—* 
nounced by the world community ' 

Says Richard N Gardner. Ambas¬ 
sador-designate to Italy and a close Car¬ 
ter adviser "We’ve been in bed with 
some of the worst regimes in the world ’’ 
Franco's Spain. Sal^r's Portugal and 



^nion alone Last week Carter also de¬ 
layed his scheduled meeting with Vla- 
mmir Bukovsky a leading Russian dis¬ 
sident and critic of detente who was 
expelled from the Soviet Union last De¬ 
cember The President decided that see¬ 
ing Bukovsky last week would be a bit 
much, after all, the handsome, dark- 
haired activist had just gone before a 
congressional commission to urge the 
U S to wage a cold war against the So¬ 
viet Union until it relented on human 
rights Bukovsky was rescheduled to call 
this week The small White House ges¬ 
ture of delay, in the woids of one of¬ 
ficial. showed a desire "to cool it with¬ 
out backing down ” 

Many voices were in favor of cool¬ 
ing it Minnesota Congressman Donald 
Fiaser, who chairs the congressional ud 
h(H human rights group, believes that 

r '' in the long run the rights issue will have 
to be dealt with on a "quietet level " He 
urges a distinction between “trying to in¬ 
fluence other countries, Iwhich will 
meant some fruitless endeavor and may 
gv'i us in all sorts of tiouble ” and being 
•just prepated to say where we stand 
Carter leferred to the difficult balancing 
act between these two positions during 
a courtesy call at the Department of 
State Said he I've got to be caicful 
not to make a seiious mistake, while at 
the same lime I've got to be careful not 
to be tixi timid' 

Carter's performance was being 
watched with inci easing anxiety by 



most Furopean capitals (hut not Bonn 
said one West Ciernian official “It is 
high time that America hit back’ I The 
French were conspicuously cool Last 
week Piesident Valeiy Cnscard dfs- 
laing made a point of not meeting with 
Andrei Amalrik, an exiled dissident 
who came to Pans with the cxpiess hope 
of seeing him When Amalrik pulled up 
in a cab at the gates of the presidential 
mansion with a letter foi Ciiscaid po 
lice hustled the visitoi away 

At his press confeience Carter also 
discussed U S inteivcnlion abroad in 
quite another guise covert (.lA opera¬ 
tions The week beloie, the President 
had abruptly cut off the agency s seciel 


payments to Jordan's King Hussein be¬ 
cause the Washington Post was about 
to expose the practice and hence ren¬ 
der It useless* By implication. Carter 
told newsmen (hat he had not found 
anything wrong with the 30-ycar-old 
custom of giving money to Hussein The 
President said he was leviewing all 
CIA programs and had w fat found 
nothing wrong If he did, he promised 
to stop any "impropriety or illegality 

When he Ic.'irncU that the Posi w.i% planning to 
hiCdk the news ( aiter invited I steulivc I ditoi 
Hen Buidlee ind Repottei BohWoodMaid lhe,ui 
thor of the stoiv to the While House I he Ptcsi 
dent explained that Hussein was plaviii)' a valu¬ 
able m(xlc.ratinK loli in the Middle 1 asi hut he did 
not directly ask them not to publish the ariKli. 


Other Violators 

Ciicecc under the junta are infamous ex¬ 
amples tHhers 

► .South Korea Repressive presi¬ 
dential decrees prescribe prison terms 
for aissent Eighteen well-known polit¬ 
ical. intellectual and church leaders, in¬ 
cluding former Presidential Contender 
Kim Dae Jung, have been jailed for dis¬ 
sent “We say we’re there to protect de¬ 
mocracy.’’ scoffs a U S official ‘ Is there 
any left*'" 

► The Philippines President Ferdi¬ 
nand Marcos rules by decree and has 
been accused by both Amnesty Inter¬ 
national and the U S Slate Department 
of torturing political prisoners 

► Chile Church sources say that 
more than 1,000 political prisoners have 
been killed by the harsh rightist regime 
bf General Augusto Pinochet since the 
|973 overthrow of Marxist President 
Salvador Allende Thousands more are 
still in jail A strict curfew is in effect, 
critical foreign journalists are regularly 
barred from the country, and its own 
press 18 tightly muzzled 

^ Iran According to the Interna¬ 


tional Commission of Juiisis, human 
tights violations have taken place on 
“an unprecedented scale ’ Estimates of 
the number of political piisoners langc 
well into the tens of thousands the 
Shah himself admitted to liMF last 
August that the number sUxid at moie 
than 3 000 

► Uruguay An estimated 50,000 to 
60000 citizens have been jailed oi in- 
tenogated in the past five years 

The U S has also stumbled The So¬ 
viets have always hastened to lambaste 
the U S for discriminating against 
blacks As Cartel acknowledged last 
week the US has denied visas to admit¬ 
ted Communists—a violation of the Hel¬ 
sinki agreement At White House direc¬ 
tion. the State Department is already 
studying possible revisions of the Immi¬ 
gration and Nationalitv Act of 1952 
Nor has Western Europe been blame¬ 
less Restrictions on political activity 
still prevail in Spain Britain has admit¬ 
ted extensive violations of human rights 
in jailing dissidents in Northern Ireland 

In many non-Communist lands, a 
Sakharov would not be allowed to speak 
out at all, or an Amalrik to leave the 
country Still, the policies of most of 


these countiies. however rcpiehcnsiblc 
often pale in comparison with Soviet 
practices Few nations, in fact can 
match the institutional framework of re¬ 
pression embodied in the prisons and in¬ 
sane asylums of the Soviet llmon s 
Gulag archipelago 










Skating Deftly But ohThh Ice 


and to “let the American people know 
atxiutit ' 

As he discussed the CIA Carter 
seemed to be taking a much mote re¬ 
alistic approach than he did as a can¬ 
didate when he was so cniicai of its 
secret activities He said that disclosure 
of what he called legitimate covert ac¬ 
tivities can be exttemely damaging 
to the potential secuiity of our coun- 
tiy ■ Carter is expecting a report with¬ 
in weeks ftom a high-level commission 
reviewing CIA activities and. to leduce 
the possibility of leaks, has already act¬ 
ed to cut down the number of Gov¬ 
ernment officials with access to the in¬ 
telligence community’s secrets The 
President also told congiessional leaders 
that he wanted them to set up a single 
joint House-Senate intelligence commit¬ 
tee to oveisee the cia operations Seven 
congiessional committees—all potential 
sources of leaks—cuirently leceive in¬ 
formation on the CIA 

SOVIET DISSIDENT VIADIMIR BUKOVSKY 


As he struggled with the thorny is¬ 
sues of foreign policy last week, Jimmy 
Carter got some fairly good news the 
polls lated him a hit as President 
Gallup s survey, representative of the 
others, showed that 6691 of those ques¬ 
tioned approved of the way the Pres¬ 
ident was handling his job. while only 
8°// did not (26'^ had no opinion) No 
mattei that Americans are usually anx¬ 
ious to see the best in a new Pres¬ 
ident * Carter's obvious diligence, his 
eagerness to tackle eveiy problem si¬ 
multaneously, his popular support —the 
evidence all seemed to add up to an 
early box office success 

Or did It ’ For all the favorable signs 
there was in some Washington quartets 
a disquieting sense of unease, a feeling 
that the Ptesident was skating on thin 
ice One of the most notable facts about 
Caitei s rise to the ptesidency was that 
he had no solid power base to count on 
He won by putting togethei a remat k- 
ablc but shaky coalition—libeials, con¬ 
servatives. old-line Democrats, blacks. 
Southein rednecks. Noithein haidhats 
He seemed to promise something to ev- 
etyone and stressed themes that cut 
across ideological barrms welfare re¬ 
form, Government reorganization and. 
even more fundamentally, ttust ( I'll 
never he to you") 

Although It IS far tixi early foi an ac¬ 
counting the White House realizes that 
Caitei s campaign piomises will be le- 
exammed in light of his actions His staff 
has diawn up a tll-pagc list of those 
promises for his tefcreiicc He is fulfill¬ 
ing many of them—creating a welfare- 
reform plan, drafting an energy policy, 
tackling Government reorganization 
But Carter has at least hedged on vime 

‘C omiviicd with the ratings of other modem pies- 
idcnls ( arid s was haidls exceptional In (jal- 
Itip pv>IK all taken from two lo six weeks, ahei 
the> asoumed ofhee Truman scored XT', approv¬ 
al I isenhowerST'’' Kennedv 72'< Johnson TS', 
Nixon 61' I I Old 65'' 


of the other campaign pledges In spite 
of his previous opposition to the con¬ 
struction of B-1 bombers, he has yet to 
announce he will halt the program m- 
hented from Gerald Ford’s budget He 
has also abandoned the notion, barrmg 
a national emergency, of stand-by wage- 
and-pnee controls On other issues. Car¬ 
ter has fudged his position (/or one ex¬ 
ample, see box opposite page) The vow 
to cut $3 billion to S7 billion in waste 
from the defense budget will not be ful¬ 
filled until next year at the earliest, he 
now says, although he appeared to im¬ 
ply dunng the campaign that he could 
do It right away 

Many of Carter's difficulties stem 
fiom the fact that America is divided on 
major issues, and he cannot be expected 
magically to reconcile the differences in 
a few weeks Example some economists 
and businessmen fear that his economic 
program is inflationary, while many lib¬ 
erals deem it insufficient Carter has a 
Democratic Congiess. of course, but 
many of its leadeis aie eager to reassert 
congiessional powei eroded during re¬ 
cent Administrations 

Impatient Carping. In such a sit¬ 
uation. he must maneuver Laivt week 
he caused a howl of outrage on Capitol 
Hill by cutting &289 million fur 19 water- 
control piojects fiom the pioposed bud¬ 
get for fiscal 1978 That was had enough, 
but Cartel staffers failed to reach all the 
key figuies on the Hill to inform them 
before the story btoke Arizona Con¬ 
gressman Mo Udall, who heard about 
the move fiom a leporter. called Cal¬ 
ler's decision zeio-hased budgeting 
gone mad Western Governois were 
equally irate Said Coloiados Governor 
Richaid Lamm "This is not the way to 
win friends and influence people in the 
West, particularly in a time of drought" 
(weENVIRONMI ND 

The Administration has agreed to 
review the merits of each project But 
some Congressmen acknowledged that 
a number of affected ptojecis were in¬ 
deed questionable, and that the White 
House had probably been right in cut¬ 
ting off the funds 

Perhaps the surest sign that Carter 
lacks strung institutional support is the 
fact that labor still has its doubts about 
him The Aii-cio. which campaigned 
effectively foi him last fall, wants an eco¬ 
nomic-stimulus plan about twice the size 
of Carter’s (vee ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 
Last week labor enthusiastically backed 
a House vote to double the S2 tulhon 
Carter wanted to spend on creating pub¬ 
lic works jobs 

AFI -CIO President George Meany is 
also dead set against Carter’s effort to 
dampen inflation by persuading the 
unions and business to give the Govern¬ 
ment prior notice of their plans to ask 
for higher wages or to raise prices When 
Caiter last week firmly reiterated his 
support for the plan, Meany laughed. 


EXILED SOVIET DISSIDENT ANDREI AMAIRIK SEIN6 SEIZED BY POLICE IN PARIS 






CARTER SIONINO RUD6ET MESSAGE WHILE FINANCIAL AIDES LOOK ON IN OVAL OFFICE 
No magic wand to reconcile Amei ica's differences in a matter of weeks 


"That's what makes horse racing" 
Carter could take some satisfaction 
from the fact that the Senate last week 
swihly confirmed his Annapolis class¬ 
mate. Admiral Stansheld Turner, as Di¬ 
rector of Central Intelligence Moving 
steadily, but more slowly, toward con¬ 
firmation was Paul Warnke as SAl r ne¬ 
gotiator and head of the Aims Contiol 
and Disarmament Agency But other se¬ 
rious staffing problems leinain with 
many top posts (including ambassador¬ 
ships) unfilled Admits Charles Kirbo, 
Cartel s longtime friend fiom Atlanta 
and one of the chief chefs in the kitch¬ 
en cabinet ‘ There are just literally thou¬ 


sands of people the Piesident's staff is 
trying to consider I get on him myself 
about people I've recommended and I 
find out when 1 get up here that I ought 
not to be pressing him ' 

Many Democrats m Congiess feel 
the mam problem is that White House 
staffeis, rather than Cabinet officers and 
others who have already been appoint¬ 
ed, are trying to find the right people for 
the right jobs Says one Democratic Sen¬ 
ator "They might have run the Georgia 
government that way but they're not go¬ 
ing to run the US Government that 
way Until we get rid of the peanut Ma¬ 
fia and start getting some people in place 


iit the departments, they're not going to 
be able to do anything." 

Some of this carping must be put 
down to the impatience of Washington 
professionals, especially with outsiders 
Some of It IS the inevitable result of in¬ 
experience, and Caitei clearly deserves 
a lot more time befoi e sei tous judgments 
are made Meanwhile, he has urged his 
staffers to spend a lot of time with then 
families, but his aides have begun put¬ 
ting in SIX- and seven-day weeks in the 
While House, getting home long after 
the dinner dishes have been washed 
Typical of the Georgians zeal is the case 
of 1-rank Moore, head of the White 
House legislative liaison office Moore 
slipjied on some ice and broke his wrist, 
but he did not go to a doctor for several 
days he simply did not have the time 

A Different Feeling. The President 
himself IS taking a speed-reading course 
He joked ' 1 hope my scores will be more 
secret than c lA activities' Cartel also 
found lime to answei 48 letters solic¬ 
ited by the Boston G/ode and passed 
along to him for leply Some of the let¬ 
ters came from firsi-giadersat the Peafl 
Street School in Reading, Mass One boy 
asked "How do you eat and woi k"'' An¬ 
swer “Usually at the same time, but 1 
never talk with my mouth full ' Three 
gii Is wondered how he fell about his job 
Replied Carter "So far 1 like being Pres¬ 
ident very much Sometimes it is fun, 
and It s always interesting and exciting 
And It does feel different People make 
a big fuss over you when you'ie Pies- 
ident But I'm very seiious about doing 
eveiylhing I can to make sute it duesn t 
go to my head " 


Two from Column B.,. 

In keeping with his campaign piomise that top 
officials in his Administration would publicly dis¬ 
close then assets and liabilities as a step toward re¬ 
storing Americans liust in then Government. 
Jimmy Cat ter last week issued financial statements 
for IS Cabinet-level officials If this was full disclo¬ 
sure. maybe total concealment deserves another 
try Instead of announcing actual assets and liabil¬ 
ities, the White House used letter symbols ranging 
from A($l toSS.OOOltoElSIOO.OOOormore) 

The statement of Bert Lance. Dnector of the 
Office of Management and Budget, for example, 
listed six Es and one D under liabilities, reflecting 
at least $6S0.(X)0 m debts His statement also 
showed that, as of the end of last year, he had 
more than $100,000 in cash, less than $5,000 in 
U S Savings Bonds and stock in 136 corporations 
—though whether he owns one share or 100,000 
in any of the firms is impossible to determine 
Lance reported $300,000 in income, but the sum in¬ 
cludes an undisclosed amount of severance pay 
given him when he left the presidency of the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Georgia in Atlanta 

Nonetheless there were some intriguing tidbits 
on the alphabetic menu Treasury S^retary Mi¬ 
chael Blumenthal. when,chairman of Bendix Corp. 
was the highest oaid Cabinet member, with rough¬ 


ly $600 0(K) in s.ilary and benefits for 1976 But he 
owned two singulaily inexpensive cars a 1973 Lord 
Pinto and a I97S Honda Health Education and 
Welfare Sccietary Joseph C alifano earned $505,490 
from his Washington law fiim, about twice what 
Secretary of State Cyius Vance drew from his law 
firm on Wall Street But Vances assets—six Es 
two Ds ihiee Cs. one B and two As (at least 
$750,000 and possibly well into the millions) beat 
Califano s thiee Es, three Cs and two As (upwards 
of $345,000) Agriculture Secretary Rohet i Berg- 
land s salaiy as a Congressman ($44,600) was more 
than double the $18,270 he took in fiom his 600- 
acre farm in Minnesota 

The two women in the Cabinet leceived much 
of their income as directois of seveial coipo- 
laiions Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps. fees 
of $61 ISO plus a $30,106 salary as a vice pies- 
ident and piofessor at Duke Univeisity Housing 
and Urban Development Secretary Paliicia Rob¬ 
erts Harris fees of $40 535 and $55,725 as a Wash¬ 
ington lawyer Intellor Secretary Cecil Andrus 
earned the least S33(X)OasGoveinot of Idaho 

Rather lamely. Press Secietary Jody Powell 
aigued that the statements weie so obscure be¬ 
cause “levelalions of the exact amount tend to 
place families in jeopardy"- -apparently meaning 
kidnapers or other exloi tionists The fact remained 
that the sutements added up to far less than Car¬ 
ter promised 




PfRSONALiTliS 

To the Lions 

The tempest that ck^sed down the 
Plains Baptist Chuich on the eve of last 
fall s piesidcntial election blew up again 
last week Result the R(.\ Bruce Ld 
wards tO resigned the pastorate he had 
held since lanuaiy 1975 

Ldwards opposition to a 1965 res 
olution barring Negtoes and other civil 
lights agitators fiom membership in 
the church whtit Iimmv t alter used 
to worship nearly c«!t the pastor his 
job last Dctobci I ast week he was am 
bushed bv a faction that demanded he 
be fired After several hours of biller 
debate I dwaids agreed to leave his 
|sost April to 


Carter who jouied Edwards in a 
successful cfTorl to revoke the I96S rule 
no longer belongs to the Plains con¬ 
gregation and refused comment His 
cousin Hugh a deacon of the church 
said that he felt sure the President was 
very deeply hurt Miss LiHun tele 
phoned Edwards to tell him she was 
broken hearted 

Lost Vestige Although no local 
blacks have applied for membership 
since the exclusionary rule was diopped 
and none are expected to there was 
little doubt that Fdwaids was a victim 
of lacial backlash Segregated church 
membership is one of the last vestiges 
of organi/^ racial separation in the 
South and is fiercely defended by many 
who have brought themselves to ac 
cept integration in othci areas Ldwards 


bl^ed a smalt gfoi^ of kdgottk m- 
ciuduig fbur openly defiant ota* 
right racist church deacons, for his 
censure 

Anothei factor that may have 
earned some church members to souf" 
on Edwards was hts adoption of a year- 
old non-Caucasian bai^ANewYork 
Timet repoiter quoted Billy Carter (see 
PfcOPl E) as saying of the adoption It 
was 99*5^ of the preachers problem If 
you ask me some of those C hnstians 
ought to be thrown to the lions Billy 
later said that he had been sort of mis 
quoted Most Plains residents dismissed 
Billy s charge Hewasjustpoppin off 
said one woman Why the wife of the 
head of the board of deacons at the 
church frequently baby-sat for the 
child 


THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Musings from a Neighbor 

Dressed in his eiicfully tailored eoidutoys Canadas 
Pieric Flliotl liudtau moved with an ilhletes swift stride to 
the luncheon table il Blair House duiing the hnal bouts oi 
his eoui tesy c ill on Neighbor Jimmv C irtcr 

Nice tabic he muimured to the hutici when he saw 
the flesh flowers and sparkling eiyslil He decided to sil in 
the chan opposite the one assigned him ( ailing fot a cold 
American beer he issued a cleat ly audible apology lo the C al 
ifoinia wine industry whose Colombard had already been 
pouicd I hen toi moie th in an houi he talked aKnil the fcl 
low from whose oflice he h id )usl eomt It mav be the best poi 
tiailyetofPiesident Jimmy C irlei atwoik 

Iheie IS in engtgii «>ly sinister quality about Ttudeaus 
sharp leatuies just iht fiinl whift ot Mephisiopheles prt 
siding ovei a steaming ouldion But he was mellow that 
day Jimmv C iitei hid isked fiudtiu lo idvise him as he 
moved into tlic muiky world of inietnitnnil ixililies Now 
he s asked you and 215 million Ameiic ms chortled i guest 
Trudeau chuckled Yes Cailei might have been tiying to fiat 
tel him That was often done in this business But Tiudeaus 
conclusion was that C iriei wis sinecit Caitei insisted the 
Piime Mimslei w is a m in obviouslv at eise with himself I( 
had been ditfeienl with Richatd Nixon 

Trudeau did not vnind biltei absul Nixons nisty de 
sciipiionot him isicvealeo by thc\Valeigiietaix.s llecould 
undcrstind said Trudeiu whv vimcbody might cill him an 
asshole is Nixon had done Really he went on Nixon 
had been gixHi to Canada even kindly in phone calls and 
small couttesies lo T rudeiu fx-isoii illy 

But C arlcr Iheit was new hope plainly legisteied by Ti u 
deau that the Ptesident would add stiength to the U S and 
help C inada li' keep secessionist minded Quebec in its told 
Until his Quebec problem became so tmmense I rudeau had 
rather enjoyed inti U S C anadtan nationalism 

■ 

Cartel had been well briefed the Prime Minister said 
He could eonceptu ili/e a point obv loi'sly appe iling to the in 
lellectual 1 1 udelu who lovts history ind brnd views Tiu 
deau conceded thit the two men differed in then appioach 
to human rights to the Soviet dissidents Trudeau felt the 
need to keep his voice lowci He hinted that mavhe Carter 
had htcn i bit sui prised at the response lo his letter to An 
dtci Sikhaiov But thcic w is ilvi a touch of admiiation fot a 
President who based impcntinl actions on the simple wiite 
lion of vhatw slight 

I he two leaders hid Hiked in considerable detail about 



TRUDEAU SPEAKS AS MONDAIE LOOKS ON • O NEILL NODS Off 


the dire consequences to C anada ind the U S if Quelicc did 
leave the (cdciation Would Btitish Columbia lodged be 
tween W ishingtun State and Alaska want to be jxirt of the 
US What of No th American defense responsibilities now 
earned by C anada ’ Would American business greeduy pour 
into Quebec lo gel cheap ptswer and laboi * It was clearly one 
ot those pioblcms that are so teiiiblc that no responses could 
really be considered It just had to be ptevented 

Tiudeau said as much when he went before a joint ses¬ 
sion of C ongress and doubling his fist declared Canadas 
unity will not he tiaetured' honieally he may be the last foi- 
eign leader to make such an appearance for some time House 
Speaker Tip O Neill considers such intrusions in the con 
gressional louline a waste of time and even Tiudeau s el 
oquenee did not change his mind 

In the gtaeeful dining room of Blair House Trudeau pon 
deied the lessons hum Thuevdides and Macaulay that all 
countries must finally change Just then his young wife Mar 
garet entered the room fiesh and smiling from a walk in the 
sunlight With her ai his side and with friend Jimmy Car¬ 
ters exhoi tat ions ringing in his eais Pieire Elliott Trudeau 
headed back into the ft-ay 


A few minutes to touchdown The pilot flies down the beam 
of an instrument Landing System (ILS). Then the plane 
[breaks cloud and there’s a pattern of light to guide him safely 
w the runway This Is one of the few times he depends on 
vision. Because for most of the flight he’s been acting on 
instructions from Air Traffic Control (ATC). The ILS, lighting 
and ATC systems he relies on help make modern aviation 
possible. Frequently they come from Philips 


Skilled though he is, the pilot needs the aid of 
land-based guidance systems such as the ILS 
and VASIS landing lights He relies, too, 
on the Traflic Controllers for information as 
only they know where each aircraft is Their 
job IS now easier due to the new Philips 
computer controlled bright radar display 
Each aircraft is characterised on the screen 
by Its flight number, speed and altitude Any 
possibility of collision is predicted well in 
advance by computer 



Working on safety 





KLHiLMttm me people iww 
piappedtheworid. 
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1 he Dutch have one of the wo 
biggest airlines Which isn’t all th 
surprising, considering their fond 
for doing things well 

Take Johannes Bldeu,for example. 
The resourceful 17th-century Dutch 
cartographer who created the most 
complete atlas for that time, the Atlas 
Maior. 1 hereby opening new horizons; 
for generations of travellers. And 
providing an authoritative basis for 
other works in that field for centuries 
after. An invaluable contribution that 
resulted from the same Dutch feeling 
for perfection that will greet you every’ 
time you fly KLM. 

Whether it’s the friendliness and 
efficiency you’ll experience on board. 
Or the punctuality with which you’ll 
arrive But then, these are qualities 
inherent in the people of Holland. 
People who are the backbone of KLM's 
reputation ns the 
reliab!e,international 
airline. As your tra. el 
agent wnll confirm. 
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Amsterdam's Spiegelstraat is an 
excellent hunting ground for avid 
antique collectors. Lots of tiny shops 
crowd this narrow lane, each crammed 
with authentic pieces. As well as 
ample reminders of Holland's globe¬ 
trotting past 
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At Amsterdam Airport, KLM's 
homebase, you'll find proof of the 
outstanding role KLM has played in 
pioneering aviation An original 
FVIIA, of the same type used for the 
world's first charter flight from 
Europe to the Far East in 1927- housed 
in the Aviodome airline museum. 
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The rdfiil^ airiine those surprisii^ Dutch. 






Mohamad Lnoch, vehicle department manager at a transportation t ompany, photographed in Cipanas, Indonesia, on March 28, '7i 


These days, operating an intercity 
transportation service, especially 
for passengers, is quite a 
competitive business in Indonesia. 

That's why a company like 
ours has to choose its cars with 
care. They have to be trouble-free, 
fuel-saving vehicles Comfortable 


to drive and durable 

In other words, like the 
Datsun diesel. 

We're very happy with the 
Datsuns we've got at the 
company—they're more profitable 
to run than other makes. So it's 
not surprising we've bought 14 


of them since 1972 

When my colleagues and 
I get to own cars for ourselves 
in the future, I've no doubt 
the main choice will be 
Datsun. Because we already 
know what a fine investment 
they make. 


DATSUN 

i^a Product of NISSAN 
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SHH Paying the Price 

b “Let's put Watergate behind us " 
pilchard Nixon used to plead Live years 
^er the break-in at Democratic nation¬ 
al headquarters, the ordeal is still not 
over for Wateigates walking wounded 
although some of them found then ci>n- 
ditton eased last week 

» E (foi Lverette) Howard Hunt Ji 
was paioled after spending 32 months 
m prison for helping mastermind the 
burglary Uncontrile, he described Wa¬ 
tergate as a 'paianoid exploitation |of| 
a minor illegal act " He added “I paid 
my price foi Wateigale in soirow and 
tost wasted years, in tragedy iidiculc 
and humiliation The worst blow was 
the loss of his wife Doiothy who was 
killed in a plane ciash in 1972 while tak 
ing SIO.OOO in $100 bills to Chicago 
Looking wan and thin Hum sin faced 
in Hnxiklinc Mass to consult with a 
.bisiking agent about going on a lecture 
tour to make siime mone> He still owes 
a federal tax bill of about $1 )0 000 

► I'oui ol Hunts CO conspiraiois 
Miamians BcinaiJ Uaikei Virgilio 

Cion/aler Lugenio Mattinc/ and fiank 
Stuigis found anothei way to make 
money out of Watcigatc They sued 
Richaid Nixons 1972 ic-clestion com- 
milteefoi $2 million claiming that Hunt 
and othci Nixon assiKiates had com 
pletcly du|U'd them into thinking that 
the break-in was made to piotcct na¬ 
tional sccuiits fhe commitiec settled 
the suit foi $200 (HX) and the Miamians 
dcclaied themselves vindicated 

► The US Supreme Couit tefused 
without comment to hcai lohn Lhilich- 
man s appeal of his conviction loi en 
gineering the White House plumheis 

HUNT IN BROOKLINE, MASS . AFTER RELEASE 



break'in at the office ofOgnief Ellsbeig's 
psychiatrist in 1971 after Ellsberg leaked 
the Pentagon papers Ehrlichman for¬ 
merly Nixon's chief domestic afiairs ad¬ 
viser. IS serving time at Safford Prison 
a clustei of cement-bkxtk buildings in 
the Anama deseit and could be eligi¬ 
ble fot paiole in April 1979 

The only othei Watergate veteian 
still behind bars is C Gordon [ iddy 
who led the bieak-in with Hunt and was 
jailed in 1973 Still refusing to talk about 
the burglary he faces four more ycais 
at the federal prison in Danbuty. Conn 
before he can hope foi parole 


CRIME 

A Cigar for the Mafia 

When C'ailo Oambino died last Oc- 
lobci at 74 practically every cop crook 
and clime reporlei in the country won- 
deted who would icpiace him as the new 
t/i mm <apt the Kiss of all Kisses 
- in othei woids the Gtxlfathei I ast 
week a lash of stones in the New Yoik 
press the Times the l)ail\ \ews and 
^cw )<nk magazine -clowned a new 
Godlathei longtime Racketeer Car¬ 
mine Galantc 67 

The New York Citv-Knn Galante, 
nicknamed ' Lillo and ' Ihe Cigai 
possesses trulv impiessise ctiminal ere 
dentials He has s|ieni almost half his 
life in prison on charges ranging fiom 
gambling naicotics tiafTicking and 
Kxitlegging to cxtoi tion assault and ho¬ 
micide Galante hrsi gamed respect 
within the Mafia foi his suspected in¬ 
volvement in the muidci of Carlo Tres- 
ca. an Italian-Amciican newspaper ed¬ 
itor and enemy of Benito Mussolini 
ixilice believed that T lesca v as knocked 
ofl at the urging of // Diin- himself 

rheic IS some question whether the 
lai-flung and decentiali/ed Mafia still 
has a Kiss of all Kisses (many oiganizcd- 
crime author ities argue that it is more 
an honorific than an actual executive 
post) But if the position docs exist is 
Galante the man * 

He may'well be. but the evidence is 
not entirely conclusive Theie arc indi¬ 
cations. besides that federal authorities 
were making a conceited effort to get 
Galante s name into print The reason 
they suspect that Galante is tiying to in¬ 
crease the Mob s already heavy involve¬ 
ment in narcotics The Federal Drug 
I nfoicement Administration seemed 
paiticulaily Intel ested in publicizing 
(lalantcs activities Wiites TiMf Cor¬ 
respondent John T ompkins “A cold call 
a few weeks ago to Di a intelligence in 
New York resulted in a great deal of 
talk on a subject that the agency is usu¬ 
ally rather quiet about" 

What purpose would going public 
serve"' The spate of stones provided an 
alert to New York piecinct commanders 
to keep an eye on where Galante lives 
(an old. unprepossessing apartment 
house in tJreenwich Village), where he 



MOB BOSS CARMINE OALANTE 

Impeccable criminal iiedentials 


eats (facing the dixn at a small testau- 
rant near the Fulton 1 ish Matket) 
where he works (a dry-cleaning busi¬ 
ness he supposedly owns in Little Italy) 
where he plays (his misticsss fiat in 
Manhattan s Muiiay Hill section) Al¬ 
ready this close surveillance has forced 
Galante to make one change his 21- 
ycai-old daughtci Nina used to lari 
him everywheic in a gold Lldorado 
but now that the press has identified 
(and in gangland parlance burned ) 
her Galante has had to switch 
chauffeuis 

Other than signaling the Krginning 
of Its campaign against Cialantc tne Dl a 
may have been interested in pushing the 
story foi another reason to save itself 
from extinction Laily List month At¬ 
torney (leneral Griflin Bell noting that 
he consideied drugs the biggest dime 
pioblem in America announced that 
he was looking into the possibility of dis¬ 
mantling the agency an aim of the Jus¬ 
tice Department, and letting the IBI 
alone handle narcotics investigations 

little Mon Whatever the motives 
for singling out Galante ciime watch¬ 
ers agree that alter being paroled from 
Lewisbuig in 1974. he fttst gained con¬ 
trol of Brooklyn s Joseph Bonanno fam¬ 
ily one of the five maior Maha families 
in New York then won the respect of 
the other New Yoik capi Says Lieut 
Remo l•ranceschl^l New York s intel¬ 
ligence chief foi oiganized dime ' Most 
of the bosses might welcome a new im¬ 
age. a strong figure who would take the 
heat and let them get on with business 
One boss. Aniello Dellaciocc 62 may 
have other ideas Known for his own 
brand of ruthlessness Dellaciocc may 
be the only Mafia 'chieftain who might 
have the guts to challenge the little old 
man fiom Little Italy 



REPUUICANS 


Situations Wanted—^200 of Them 

► After four years as Assisunl In- For most of the 2.200 former top of- 

tenor Secretary, Jack Horton is back on ficials of the Ford Administration who 
his 10,000-acre ranch in the foothills of lost their jobs when Jimmy Carter be- 
Wyoming’s Big Horn Mountains He ns- came President, unemployment has not 
cs as cai ly as 4 a m to tend his 400 Her- been a terribly traumatic experience 
efords but also hopes to use his Wash- Many are going back to old jobs Olh- 
ington eifpcnence as an environmental ers aie parlaying Government service 
consultant Says he You owe the woi Id into new careers, or betterjobs than they 
much more than to just go back and had before A few seem to be in no hur- 
lock yourself up on a ranch ” ly to decide which jobs to take 

► Having spent foul years as the De- Carla Hills, former Secretary of 

fense Department’s S42,000-a-year di- Housing and Urban Development, will 
rector of defense research, Malcolm do some teaching at Harvaid's Kenne- 
Currie got six-figure pb offers from dy School of Government, and has also 
three aerospace companies He decided signed on as a director of both IBM and 

to go to ( ulvei City. Calif. as a $180,- Swthern California Edison But her 

000-a-year vice president in charge of husband, Roderick, is hanging on as 
Hughes Aircraft's guided-missiles proj- chairman of the Securities and Lx- 
ecis They include a $150 million con- change Commission until April l.sothe 
tract to adapt the French-West German Hillses are putting off a decision on 
Roland antiairctaft missile for use by whethei to return to the Los Angeles 
U S forces, that was awarded while C ur- law firm that they founded 15 years ago 
rie was in the Pentagon, Says Stanley Pottinger, who is lemaining 

► As Solicitoi General for foui at the Justice Department for a few 

years, Robert Bork may be remembered months to wind up his investigation of 

best foi sacking Watergate Special Pros- past abuses by the rfli "This is the first 
ecutor Aichibald Cox in 197.f on Rich- time since law school that I’ve been at 
ard Nixon’s orders Now Bork has job a point where anything is possible again, 
offers from seven gilt-edged law firms and I’m finding it exciting ’ 

and invitations to teach law at Chica- Bitten by Potomac fever, many are 
go. Michigan Piinceton and Yale Says trying to stay in Washington John 
he of the Saturday Night Massacre Marsh, Ford’s White House Counselloi 
The people who havejobs to offer aren’t and ex-Transportation Secretary Wil- 
tioubled by it ’ ham Coleman will practice law in the 



^pibd. Eivdfatg ft cti^ in fhift ‘ 

Foreign Service, Kremlinologitt H^tit 
Sonnenfeldt will teach at Johns H<^ 
kins University’s School of Advan^ 
International Studies < 

Many went back to their old careers^ ' 
former hew Secretory David Mathews 
as president of the University of Ala¬ 
bama, former Deputy Pentagon Chief 
William Clements as chairman of 
co Inc, an oil well-drilling firm m Dal¬ 
las, and former Federal Energy Admin¬ 
istrator Frank Zarb as head of Shearson 
Hayden Stone’s investment banking de¬ 
partment in New York City Says ^b 
"You always miss people, old fnends, 
old places But it took me about ten min¬ 
utes to get adjusted " 

As dean emeritus of Purdue’s school 
of agiiculture, ex-Agriculture Secretary 
Earl But/ has already adjusted quite 
nicely Says But?, who spends most of 
his time talking to farm gtoups for up 
to $2,000 a speech “I've discovered that 
what I’d been giving away. I could make 
money on Gosh, I’ve got seven more * 
talks lined up now in Illinois, Ohio and 
Iowa ” Former Treasury Secretory Wil¬ 
liam Simon, who has political ambitions. 

IS a client of the same Los Angeles pub¬ 
lic relations firm that handles Ronald 


Reagan Soon he will be airing his views 
on politics in radio commentaries, 
speeches and a syndicated newspaper 
column titled ‘ Simon Says ’’ 

God's Country. In his new job as 
diiectoi of the University of Tulsa’s Na¬ 
tional Energy I aw and Policy Institute, 
Kent r ri//ell will earn only $2,000 a 
yeai moie than the $42,000 he made as 
Under Secretary of the Inteiior But he 
has found other compensations “I'm 
back to God’s country and sanity, and 
frankly, it’s cheaper to live out here ’’ 
Many former Republican officials 
will make up their minds about the fu¬ 
ture after long vacations Former En¬ 
vironmental Protection Administrator 


Russell Train went sailing in the Ba¬ 
hamas and left woid that he wanted no 


ship-to-shore communications 

Former Interior Secretory Thomas 
Kleppe IS mulling over job opportunities 
from hts home Says Kleppe "For 40 
years I’ve awakened each morning won¬ 
dering what the next crisis would be 
Now I don't have any " 

For several dozen middle-level of¬ 
ficeholders, howevei a crisis is emphat¬ 


ically at hand These are the lesser- 
known appointees who were given office 
space for a month by the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration to use as a base of oper¬ 
ations for their job hunting When the 
month was up, almost all the occupants 
of the various “Dearth Rows,” as they 
were promptly dubbed, had to clear out 
How come the Democrats were so gen¬ 
erous in the first place’’ No mystery 
They might be needing the same kind 
of favor four or eight years hence 


ClOCKWISEnOMTOPUrT CAMAHIUS, 
WIUUM CUMENTS, HEIMUT SONNINrElOT ft 
WmiAMSMION 



















CONDUCTOR TENNSTEDT REHEARSINO THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Body English from the Stork 


lX)ei> the woild really need another 
conductor of Beethoven Bruckner 
Mahler and the other immoitalb’ If his 
name is Klaus Tennstedt the answer is 
a fortissimo yes Unknown to I he ma¬ 
jority of American music lovers, the for¬ 
mer 1 ast tier man maestro has become 
one ol the most sought-after guest con¬ 
ductors in the US Watching, the on- 
kHtkci may wonder wliy, on (he pcxli- 
um the man often resembles a stoned 
stork Hearing his music is another mat¬ 
ter lennsledt elicits a sound with the 
startling ring of rightness Indeed, his 
musical logic may be the most profound 
since the late Otto Klempcici s Yet as 
opposed to the monolithic stasis that 
sometimes afflicted Klemperer, Tenn- 
stedt s energy is a constant refieshmenl 
I cading an epic Brucknci Seventh Sym¬ 
phony with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra two weeks ago. or a steely, 
gleaming Piokofiev Fifth Symphony 
with the New Yotk Philharmonic last 
week, Tennstedt presented a rare tusion 
of intelligence and passion 

Tennstedt is 50 To the young 1 uiks 
of the conducting life, that is pushing se¬ 
nescence I o the senior members of the 
breed, it is mere adolescence To Tenn¬ 
stedt, It IS an age at which everything 
falls into place Born in Merseburg, Ger¬ 
many, Klaus took up the vinliii at the 
age of eight, by 22 he was concertmaster 
at the municipal theater in Halle When 
a nerve disorder damaged a finger of the 
left hand seveial years later, be turned to 
conducting At 32 he became music di- 
rcctoi of the Oiesden Opeia There 
were, later on. tours of the USSR 
Czechoslovakia and other Eastern bloc 
countries But lecalls Tennstedt “For 
any musician, travel was restiicted. and 
there were so few possibilities for 
growth Modern music from the West 
was off limits. East Germany has many 


composers but very few good ones Nor 
docs It have many good orchestras ’ 

It all became unbearable to the mae 
stro. and in 1971 he slipped out to .Swe¬ 
den on a carelessly stamped exit visa 
He soon signed on as geneial music di¬ 
rector of the Kiel Opeia, then picked 
up guest engagements m Europe and 
America Tennstedt made his U S de¬ 
but in December 1974 conducting the 
Boston Symphony in Brahms and 
Bruckner I he complex gianitic EigArA 
Symphony of Biucknei was haidly an 
easy choice for a newcomer, but the per¬ 
formance made it clcai that a conduc- 
toi of the first rank had arrived The 
Boston had not sounded so brilliant in 
years Subsequent appearances—topped 
by a prodigious Beethoven Ninth Sym¬ 
phony last siimmei at Tanglewood — 
confirmed his leputation 

The Heavens. At the moment, 
Tennstedt has settled in the West Ger¬ 
man town of Hetkcndoif on the Baltic 
Sea. where he sails plays tennis with 
his wife and examines the heavens 
through his pisrtabie telescope But for 
five months this season, home is the ho¬ 
tels and motels of America Lanky, high- 
domed and bespectacled Tennstedt can 
be a vertiginous sight on the podium 
He will perch precariously on his toes 
when all hands aie playing furiously, or 
do a deep knee bend during tender mo¬ 
ments In his lexicon ol b^y English, 
an avian Hap of the elbow is as mean¬ 
ingful as a sword thrust of the baton 
The fluid gestures may be idiosyncratic, 
but they rarely fail tocommunicate Says 
Tennstedt “The musician must have the 
feeling that what the conductor wants 
IS ab^luteJy right The miMician must 
want It too It's a matter of gaining his 
confidence ’’ Tennstedt is gomg to be en¬ 
gendering a lot of confidence in the sea¬ 
sons ah«id WIKam Brnnelmr 


Marriad. Peter Sellers. 51. zany co¬ 
median who plays the bumbling Inspec¬ 
tor Clouseau in the Pink Panther mov¬ 
ies, and Lynne Frederick, 22, a British 
actress, he for the fourth time, she for 
the first, in Pans Said the bride “We 
got mairied in secret because* I think 
all the best marriages start that way ' 

■ 

Marriage Revealed. Marianne 
Means, 42. syndicated Hearst Washing¬ 
ton columnist who was a favorite White 
House con espondent of both J F K and 
L B J and Warren Weaver Jr, 54, who 
covers Congress and national polities foi 
the New York Times she for the thud 
time, he for the second on F'eb 10, in 
Washington, D C 

■ 

Marriage Revealed. I csley Stahl, 
35, CBS News Washington correspon¬ 
dent, and Aaron Latham, 33. formet re¬ 
porter and author of an upcoming 
roman h clef (Orchids for Mother > about 
the CIA, she for the second time he for 
the first, on Feb 17, in Washington D C 
The couple met in 1973 when Stahl was 
covering the Senate Watergate hearings 
for CBS and Latham interviewed hei for 
a New York magazine story 

■ 

Died. John Hubley. 62, innovative 
animator and creator of the cartoon 
character Mr Magoo, during heart sur¬ 
gery. in New Haven, tonn While work¬ 
ing at the Walt Disney studio Hubley 
contributed to many memorable tull- 
length cartoons, including the lyncal 
Rite of Spt mg segmenlof Fantasia With 
his wife Faith, he formed a production 
company in 1955, they made films ex¬ 
plaining the works of Astronomei Har¬ 
low Shapley and Psychoanalyst Erik Er- 
ikson as well as on abstract ideas of 
psychology, peace, science and democ¬ 
racy The first of their three Academy 
Awards was won in I960 foi Moon bird, 
a joyful cartoon that featured their two 
sons' fantasy of catching a big bud with 
rope and shovel 

■ 

Died. Bcitram I) Wolfe, HI, a foun¬ 
der of the U S Communist Party in 1919 
who later became a scholarly, vocal foe 
of C ommumsm, of burns received when 
his clothing caught lire at home, in San 
Jose, Calif As a Biooklyn high school 
teachei Wolfe was fascinated by the 
Russian Revolution and became a C'om- 
munist organizei and teacher In 1929 
he traveled to Moscow for the Thud 
Communist International where he 
jousted verbally with Stalin Frotsky and 
Molotov This tementy won him two 
months' detention, Wolfe's disillusion¬ 
ment with totalitarianism soon tollowed 
He turned to historical examinations of 
Communism, mcluduig his classic study 
ofLenin. Trotsky and Stalin, fTiiee Who 
Made a Revolution (1948), which has 
been pnnted in 28 languages 





EX-$EX SYMBOL SAQUEl AT TAHOE 


“What does an ex-sex ^mbol do’” 
Roquel Welch, 36, once asked her friend 
Henry Kissinger. But Raquel is hardly 
over the hill yet After a three-continent 
swing with a song-and-dance routine, 
she took a new act to Lake Tahoe, Nev. 
where she played to enthusiastic audi¬ 
ences At Easter, hei latest film. The 
Pnnce and (he Pauper, with Rex Hor- 
risen, Oliver Reed and George C Scott, 
is scheduled for release Says Raquel 
“There are a number of ladies who do 
It all music, movies, shows—and, well. 
I’m just one of those’* 

m 

That bookworm Amy Carter was at 
It again Foi the second week in a row, 
the First Child, decked out in her best 
long party dress, turned up as her par¬ 
ents’ guest at a state dinner with some¬ 
thing to read while she ate At last 
week’s party for Canadian Prime Min¬ 
ister Pierre Trudeau, she pored over The 
Story of the Gettysburg Address and 
Charlie and the Great Glass Elevatoi 
Her dinner partnei. Senator Edmund 
Muskie, gently inteirupted her reading 
to coax hei to eat her spinach timbale 
Later, with a flourish, Amy gave Mus¬ 
kie a souvenir—her place card, on which 
she had inscnbed EAF YOUK spinach 
Perhaps Amy will start a irend Asked 
Washington Post Columnist Judith Mar¬ 
tin “If the book was better than the table 
conversation, which is certainly possible 
on state occasions, why can’t eveiyone 
bring one’” 

■ 

When he was 23 and waiting for the 
Italian movie industry to rise from the 
ashes of World Wai II, Fadarica Fellini 
earned his living in Rome by drawing 
droll sidewalk portraits of Allied sol¬ 
diers He got so good at it that he even 
opened a little studio called the Funny 
Face Shop In the quaiter-century since 
La Suada made him famous, Fellini has 


never stopped “doodling,” as he calls it, 
—turning out thousands of sketches of 
his actors’faces, costumes and wigs Un¬ 
beknownst to him, some friends orga¬ 
nized a show at Zurich’s Galene Dan¬ 
iel Keel with the drawings Fellini leaves 
scattered on the cutting-room floor 

■ 

Up for sale at Christie’s in London 
this week ate five treasured paintings be¬ 
longing to Lady Spencer-Churchill, 91 
Although her personal assets are reck¬ 
oned at over $170,000, Winstan Chur¬ 
chill's widow Clementine, like most Brit¬ 
ons, IS a victim of inflation When word 
got out that she was selling family heir¬ 
looms and that she was getting no aid 
from the state beyond a $26-a-week old- 
age pension, the response was outrage 
Declared the Daily Mail “When Marl¬ 
borough, Churchill's illustrious ancestor 
beat off England's enemies, the nation 
gave him Blenheim Palace Is it too 
much to ask that Parliament, by speedy 
and special resolution, now grant a mcxl- 
est pension to Sir Winston’s widow’ 
That at least would be an act of belated 
giace’ 

■ 

She was notorious at first foi hci 
couitroom miniskiits, but befoie she had 
completed her term as assistant Water¬ 
gate special prosecutoi Jill Wine Volner 
had established a icputation as a cool, 
shrewd and resourceful lawyer Aflei 1 ''2 
years in private piactice in Washington, 
D C , Volner, 33 has accepted a post as 
General Counsel of the Army, in charge 
of thousands of Army lawycts around 
the world “It’s a tare challenge It's hav¬ 
ing an impact on things that matter ' 
said Jill She may also have hci foot in 
the right door Hei piedecessois in the 
job Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, Sec¬ 
retary of Iirw Joseph Califano and Stra¬ 
tegic Arms Negotiator Nominee Paul 
Warnke 





FLANKED BY POLICE AT LAST WEEK'S CAROLINA-VIROINIA PEANUT TRADE SHOW IN AHOSKIE, N C , BILLY MEETS THE PRESS 


Is Billy Carter cidssly cashing in on 
his new fame as the President's bi oth¬ 
er ’ ‘ I'm just trying to break even," says 
Billy I've been running aiound not 
knowing what the hell I m doing A lot 
of places I ve been to I haven t gotten 
even travel cxjTenses 1 hat is about lo 
change Nashville 1 alent Agent 1 andy 
Rite has signed Billy to join the Grand 
Ole Opiy stars he handles in his outfit. 
Top Billing After Rice approached him, 
Billy talked it over with his brother ( 1 
know peanuts but nothing about tiav- 
eling or going in front of the public") 
The President agreed that maybe the 
agent could help him 

What does Rice have in store' ‘Mix¬ 
ing and mingling,” he says vaguely That 
could mean some product endorsements, 
a feature television show or two. per¬ 
haps even a movie Says Rite "Right 
now I'd compaie him to somebody like 
Ed McMahon " 

One thing is sure, the "Billy mar¬ 
ket" IS out there Says Oakland Athlet¬ 
ics Boss Charlie Finley “I see where Bill 
Veeek (Chicago White Sox ownerl is try¬ 
ing to get President Cartel to throw out 
the first ball on opening day Well, I'm 
trying to’get Billy Carter He’s my kind 
of guy " Bantam Books rushed into print 
a collection of Billy's tell-it-like-it-is 
shots fiom the hip An embarrassingly 
Ihm volume. Redneck Power The Wit 
and IVtsdom of Bdly Carter sells for 
Si so, yet went throu^ its first printing 
of2I0,000 within a week Billy had noth¬ 
ing to do with the book and even made 
some noises about legal action when he 
got wmd of it But the book did make 
hun that much more marketable 

Before he achieved celebrity status, 
BiQy i^ a homebody whose td(» of dis¬ 


tant places was an occasional vacation 
in Florida's Walt Disney Woild with 
Sybil and the six kids (ages five months 
to 20 years) Now he travels as much to 
get out of Plains as to garnet honoiai- 
lums Says Billy "Hell Plains is turn¬ 
ing into a three-ring ciicus" So much 
so that Billy has been all but diivcn from 
his familiar haunts a discarded school 
bus seat blocks access to the back riKsm 
of the famous service station where he 
quaffs his afternoon beers, and nobody 
IS admitted unless the employee who 
stands guard giv^ the O K Billy has 
even bought 170 acres of secluded wood¬ 
land not far from town to build a new 
house hidden from tourists 

Billy apjTeals stiongly to woiking- 
class types who can identify with 
his beer-dt inking, anti-Lstablishment 
ways Some White House types woiry 
about his growing visibility, but his 
brother has not complained—yet 































AAeany Draws Up His Shopping List 


For organized tabor, 1977 is a year 
of great expectations That was the mes¬ 
sage that came out of the midwinter 
gathering of the afi -CIO executive coun¬ 
cil in Bat Harbour, Fla, last week Rare¬ 
ly in recent years had George Meany, 
the AFL-Cio's often fknty president, and 
his fellow leaders been more buoyant 
After eight years of Republican Admin¬ 
istrations, the unions can now look for¬ 
ward to dealing and wheedling not only 
with an intensely sympathetic Demo¬ 
cratic Congress but also a Democratic 
Resident who is deeply indebted lo la- 
l^r for his election victory 
T' With that in mind, the 34-member 
f AFL-CIO council, in a flurry of resolu¬ 
tions and statements, issued what 
amounts to the most ambitious set of tdg- 

Rites of Winter 
At Bal Harbour 

For the sultans of Big Labor, a pe¬ 
rennial nte of winter is the annual meet¬ 
ing of the AFI -CIO’s executive council 
in Bal Harbour Fla. just north of Mi¬ 
ami Beach There, at the garish IS-story 
Amencana Hotel, the heads of 34 afl- 
CIO unions representing some 20 mil¬ 
lion workers—about 21% of U S wage 
earners—gather every February to talk 
strategy under the sun and in sybantic 
splendor TlMfc Correspondent Philip 
Taubman attended this year's eight-day 
meeting and filed this report 


islative goals m memory Noted one 
labor bigwig "George and the boys are 
shooting for the works " 

Yet, despite their public optimism 
there is a touch of confusion and un¬ 
happiness among labor leaders about 
some of President Carter's recent ac¬ 
tions Union men are particularly miffed 
at the President's proposals for stimu¬ 
lating the economy, notably his empha¬ 
sis on a $S0 income tax rebate for mil- 
hons of Americans Instead of tax cuts. 


labot wants more Government spending 
to create lobs Said Meany, who never 
lets his own $90,000 salary deter him 
from hurling a good, populist line ' I 
don’t see why people in the upper brack¬ 
ets should get $50 that they can flip at 
the first headwaitcr they see " 

Labor is equally displeased with 
Carter's talk of trying ui hold down 
inflation by having companies and 
unions confer with the Government 
before seeking met eases in prices and 



“Come on. Lucky Pierre." shouted 
the chap in the stands at a Miami jai 
alai fronton “I can't miss with you ” It 
was Jerty Wurf. Washington-based boss 
of the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, the nation's largest public em- 
l^oyees union (730,000 members), 
cheering on a lanky player on the court 
But when unlucky Pwrre swung his 
curved basket at the speeding white jai 
aid ball and missed, Wurf, who had not 
won a bet all night, resignedly tore up 
his losing $2 ticket “If we don’t win 
the next one,” he told a companion, “1 
want to go home" 

■ 

For Wurf and the other union chieft 
M the AFLCio meeting, the play seemed 
id earnest as the wmrk The labor lead¬ 
ers had converged on Bal Harbour with 
their customary large suppoitmg casts. 
Teachers Union Chief Albert Shanker, 
for examite, amved with hts wife and 
three cidMieiv Other unitw bosses 

saeMSiMuwwdMiididHMSh^^ 


brought along legions of aides, among 
them their legislative advisers, public re¬ 
lations assistants and politicd opera¬ 
tives, as well as a secretary or two 

Not that there is all that much staff 
work to be done At 9 30 am every 
morning, the chiefs gather around a 
large rectangular table where they dis¬ 
cuss union matters until noon After 
lunch, they jom the leisure class for the 
rest of the day The daytime pleasures 
include golf, deep-sea fishing, the thor¬ 
oughbreds at nearby Gulfstream Park 
and gin rummy buide the pool By 
night, the union moguls could be found 
at restaurants like the Americana's Gau- 
cho Room—^known in am-cio circles 
as the “Gotcha Room,” in honor of its 
S70 steak dinner for two—or such Mi¬ 
ami spas as tlw Cafe Chauveron. where 
a SiOO tab for two is standard 

The best show in town—also rated 
PO was, as usual, Meany himself, 82, 
who has bee^ tfaC'i^ie-eininent U.S. la¬ 


bor figure since the 1960s Bolheied by 
an old hip ailment, he needs a canc to 
get around His eye.sigbt is so jxxir that 
when he plays golf he has to have his 
aides tell him how far it is to the green 
But during “the Meany show ” the mid¬ 
day press conference that follows each 
closed-dooi, morning meeting, the Afl- 
r'lO chiefs humor is as quick and salty 
as ever 

At one point, Meany managed to si¬ 
multaneously skewei an old adveisary 
from the Ford Administration and a 
new one in the Carter White House 
—Chief Economic Adviser Charles 
Schultze. who has expressed interest m 
wage-pnee restraints Nodding in the 
general direction of Washington. Meany 
cracked, “A fella by the name of Alan 
Greenspan, he's still over there But he s 
changed his name to Charlie Schultze " 
Meany. for all the talk of his retnement 
this year, still clearly enjoys his hoots 
and hurrahs 
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MAJOR CONTRACTS TO BE NEGOTIATED IN 1977 

MONTH INDUSTRY UNION 


NO OF 
WORKERS 


May 


Apparel 


Amdigamated 
Clothing Workers 


110,000 


August 

Steel 

United Steelworkers 

365,000 

August* 

Telephone 

Communications Workers, 
Electiical Workers, others 

700,000 

October* 

Aerospace 

Machinists, 

Auto Workers, others 

105,000 ! 

December 

1 

Coal 

United Mine Workers 

125,000 

United Transportation, 

December Railroads Railroad Brotherhoods, others 

*A faw contracts CKpira in othar months 

469,000 


wages ■ We will not coopeiaie,” insist¬ 
ed Meany "We will oppi^ it complete¬ 
ly and absolutely It would destroy col¬ 
lective bargaining" On the whole, 
however, the unions still expect to get 
along well with the President 

A major topic of conversation at the 
Bal Harbour meeting was this year’s 
collective-bargaining calendar, which 
involves 5 million workers in such key 
industries as steel, aerospace commu¬ 
nications and coal mining (tee chart) 
The consensus is that 1977 wage settle¬ 
ments could be hefty—at least as large 
as last year's average 8 3% increase for 
the first year of a contract Moreover 
greater emphasis than ever will be 
placed on job security 

Bruising Battle The sharpest la¬ 
bor-management confrontation this 
year will be in the coal fields, whete 
chances of a disastrous strike ate great 
One reason United Mine Workers Pres¬ 
ident Arnold Miller is fighting a biuis- 
ing battle to retain his post in a June 
election against the union's secretary- 
treasurer Harry Patrick, and Lee Roy 
Patteison, anothei union official Who¬ 
ever wins, the viuped-up promises of the 
campaign—fatter pay, expensive safety 
improvements —will ha^e to be included 
in the union s demands and could cause 
coal operators to resist 

Though collective bargaining will be 
impoitant this year, most labor leaders 
believe that many of their goals can only 
be attained in the political arena Thus 
they plan to bring pressuie on Congress 
and the White House to 

1) Adopt a common situs picketing 
bill, which was vetoed by President 
Pord last year This would help keep 
nonunion firms off construction jobs 
by allowing a single union to picket 


icroager hand in detkling with 
ment and granting them greater Gov¬ 
ernment piotection from unfair labor 
practices 1 he law as presently written, 
says Meany. allows companies to use 
"high-priced lawyers” to deprive work¬ 
ers of their rights Congress is already 
considering such legislation 

5) Boost the federal minimum wage 
by 30'i —from $2 30 an hour to $3—and 
tie the wage floor thereafter to a cost of 
living escalator While there is some 
coiigiessional sentiment for a hike in the 
minimum wage, which was last raised 
in 1974 the chances of linking it to the 
consumei price index, which would 
deal ly be inflationary are slim 

Congressional conseivatives. includ¬ 
ing many Southern Democrats as well 
as Republicans, can be expected to bat¬ 
tle against much of the labor-sponsmcd 
legislation They may even push foi 
some amendments of then own—in¬ 
cluding a ban on sliikcs by public woik- 
ets and on effoits to organi/e the mil¬ 
itary Thus while 1977 could be a 
relatively quiet year lor contract nego- i 
nations, the stage is set toi a scties of 
monumental clashes between the cham 
pions of laKn and their laigely out¬ 
gunned opponents on C apitol Hill 


the entire project Prospects for pas¬ 
sage by Congress are excellent, and 
C arter has promised to sign the bill 

2) Repeal of Section 14B of the Tafi - 
Hartley Act The section permits states 
to ban the so-called union shop which 
requires new employees to join unions 
Chances that Congress will go along are 
about fifty-fifty Carter has agreed to 
sign such a bill 

3) Grant public employees the same 
collective-bargaining nghts a.s workers 
in private industry The measure faces 
legal hurdles because a iccent Supreme 
Couit ruling limits Congress's authority 
to set employment requiiements foi 
state and local governments 

4) Overhaul the 1935 National I a- 
boi Relations Act, giving employees a 

IDLE AUTO WORKERS LINE UR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT DENEFITS IN MICHIGAN 


JOBS 

Something for No One 

foi a tax-smart (icaniit faimci who 
shiewdly capiiali/ed on fcdcial depre¬ 
ciation wiiie-ofls to butid his own busi¬ 
ness Jimmy t aitei has proved so far to 
be icmaikably parsimonious towaid 
businessmen In fact in his $3| 2 bil¬ 
lion piogiam for stimulating the econ¬ 
omy Caitei allocated only a verv 
modest $2 6 billion as incentives loi 
businesses to expand But the House 
Ways and Means Committee totally re- 
wiolc the section dealing with business 
m Cat ter s economic package taking 










aw^ ftltnoat oortipletdy even the htUe ofdy,ifUis hiringatieast more'wotk* 
thaThe was prepared to give ers than the year before Declining Arms 

In his bill, the President had hoped that need help the most are thus left 

m encourage businessmen to buy new out Worse stilt, undra* the UUman plan 

uuipment and hue more workers by of- no company may claun deductions ex- 

4p:ing two alternatives I) a company ceedtng $40,000 or enter claims for more 

building new facilities or buying new than 24 people (unless the new em- 

machines could increase its investment ployees aie handicapped or disabled) 

tax credit from the current lO*"* to 12‘ <■, This $40,000 cap means that only small 

or 2) It could simply choose to accept a firms can take advantage of the plan, 

tax credit equal to 4‘f of its total con- the nation's major industrial coipora- 

tnbutions to Social Security, thus de- tions, which are the most important 

creasing slightly the cost of hiring new generators of jobs, are effectively ex¬ 
workers For example a company em- eluded Reason the committee devel- 

ploying 100 workers earning an aver- oped what some of its members dubbed 

age of $10,000 a year could have de- "the General Motors complex" Ex- 

ducted $2,340 plained Cotter ' It was felt that Gen- 

No Satisfaction. But Carter s bill eral Motors did not need help " Not 
ran into a rambunctious revisionist in wantingtobeaccusedofaidingbigbusi- 
the person of Oiegun Democrat Al Ull- ness, the committee purposefully tai- 
man, the powerful chair¬ 
man of the Ways and 
Means Committee “The 
Administration s package 
:>^dn't leally satisfy any¬ 
one ' said Ullman, who 
/ began drafting his own 
plan Ullman s attitude was 
widely shaied by a coalition 
of Dem<x.rats and Republi¬ 
cans on the committee who 
kit that even Cartel's mca- 
sei pioposal was too gener¬ 
ous towaid big businessmen 
.ind would not sulhcienily 
cope with the unemploy¬ 
ment pioblem Instead they 
pteferred a mcasutc aimed 
directly at cieating more 
jobs 

.Sensing the m«Kxl Car¬ 
tel’s lobbyists on the Hill 
icali/cd that they faced a 
losing hghl The Piesident 
invited the committee's 
IX'miX’rats to a White 
Mouse breakfast (oiange 
juice Danish and coffee), 
but he UHi took a low-key 
approach ‘ There was no 
arm twisting whatever," re¬ 
ported Connecticut’s Wil¬ 
liam Cotter Added Arkan¬ 
sas Jim Guy Tucker "He 
didnt press us to the wall 
or anything He was very reasonable " geted its plan to help only small hrms 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be Ullman's handiwoik evoked howls 
said for the new provisions that the of ciiticism from laboi and business 
Ways and Means Committee wrote into economists alike ‘An administrative 
Carter's package In fact, it is one of nightmaie." declared afi -CiO Research 
the most bi/arre, zany—and ultimately Directoi Rudy Oswald 'It's pro-Sun 
self-defeating—pieces of important leg- Bell and anti-Snow Belt' complained 

islation to reach the floor of the House Jack Carlson, the chief economist of the 
in a long time Uliman’s proposal is ti- U S Chamber of Commerce, who ob- 
tled “the jobs tax credit," and its pro- jected to the bias tor only growing firms 
fessed aim is to encourage companies Ihe Brookings Institution's Joseph 
to hire new workers For every new em- Pechman, who is a membei of Time's 
iployee hired, a company would be grant- Board of Economists, was “very, very 

^td an income-tax credit of $1,680. oi unhappy" with the Ullman plan He 

40% of a new employee's first $4,200 in warned that it is likely to dangeiously 
wages So far. not BO bad However, the distort the job market His point "Iten- 
Uttman committee wrote a number of courages employers to substitute part- 
cruciai catches into the plan that turn time workers for full-time workers and 
it into econoimo nonsense low-income-workers for moderaie-in- 

A Compaq can claim deductions come workei%.' For example, m order 



to double the tax credit available to it 
under the plan, a company may decide 
to hire two marginally qualified work¬ 
ers at $S,000 apiece rather than one 
more skilled person at S10,(MX) 

Two for One. Even the experts on 
the Ways and Means staff admitted that 
the proposal could lead to "job churn¬ 
ing"—the conversion of full-time jobs to 
pait-time jobs in order to collect more 
tax write-offs Ullman conceded that a 
firm might be able to hire a worker at 
$4,200 for SIX months, replace him with 
a new worker at the same wage and pick 
up $1.680 credit for each 

Perhaps the bill's most glaring short¬ 
coming is that It reaches such a limited 
segment of the labor force—essentially 
only the low-paid, semiskilled workers 
now employed mostly in the service in¬ 
dustries. the least productive sector of 
the economy Assistant 1 leasury Secre¬ 
tary Larry Woodworth estimated that 
66% of the labor force would be left out 
Despite Its flaws, the Ullman revi¬ 
sions are virtually certain to be passed 
by the House when it votes on Carter’s 
full package this week The Adminis¬ 
tration's best hope is to rally support for 
the President's original proposals in the 
Senate, where Louisiana Democrat Rus¬ 
sell Long, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, is regarded to be more fa¬ 
vorably disposed than Ullman toward 
Carter's business provisions Then the 
White House hopes that a House-Sen¬ 
ate conference committee will toss out 
Ullman's plan and restore Carter’s orig¬ 
inal concept 


TRADE 

Picking a Winner 

"If they wanted a loset they ftot the 
wtongman Ima winner " 

So said Robert Strauss shortly aftei 
he was chosen to be Democratic nation¬ 
al chairman four years ago He seemed 
to he taking on an impossible task The 
fractured and fractious party had just 
gone down to a disastrous defeat with 
Candidate Geotge McGovern, who cai- 
ried only one state (Massachusetts) and 
the District of Columbia Through a 
combination of shrewd politicking and 
good-humoted bullying—"He is the 
only person I know who can call you a 
son of a bitch and leave you laughing'' 
says an admirer—Strauss succeeded 
brilliantly in reconciling the party s war¬ 
ring wings into a reasonably coherent 
organization 

The party that Strauss rebuilt helped 
carry Jimmy Carter into the White 
House Last week Strauss received his 
leward Impressed by his effectiven^ 
and flair. Carter wrestled down his 
earlier resentment over Strauss's pref¬ 
erence for other candidates and recruit¬ 
ed him for a job in which his peisonal 
drive may serve the entire nation At 
745 one morning, the President sum- 



STRAUSS AT DEMOCRATIC FUND RAISER 
No time for pool gazing 


moned Strauss to the Ova) Ofhce and of¬ 
fered him the post of Special Represen¬ 
tative for Trade Negotiations Strauss 
mulled It over foi atout 30 hours and 
then he said yes 

He accepted becaase the appoint¬ 
ment makes Strauss S8, the ministei of 
U S trade and the President's chief ad- 
visei on mtei national economic affaits, 
an extiaordinarily powerful position 
that will cany Cabinet rank The basic 
job was originally created by Congress 
in 1962 as part of President Kennedy's 
Trade Lxpansion Act Until now, the 
men who have held the position, includ¬ 
ing former Secretary of State Christian 
Hei ter and Prcdcnck Dent, have kept 
rather low piofiles By contrast, Strauss 
can be counted on to use the full power 
and prerogatives of his rank 

Crowded Linowp. Some other Cab¬ 
inet-level officers may be tempted to 
whisper undet their breath about 
Strauss His nomination brings another 
powerful figure into the new Adminis- 
trauon's increasingly crowded economic 
policy lineup The man who appears to 
be getting ci owded most is Treasury Sec- 
letary Michael Blumenthal. the Ger¬ 
man-born Bendix Corp piesident, who 
seemed to have been recruited by Car¬ 
ter foi his drive and expertise in for¬ 
eign commerce, he had been an effec¬ 
tive international trade negotiator in the 
Kennedy Administration Even before 
Strauss's nomination, blumenthal's 
clouf in the new Administration had ap¬ 
peared to be limited by the presence of 
two othei heavyweights in economic 
policy Charles Schult7e, Carter’s chief 
economic advisei and Bert Lance, his 
Budget Diiector and trusted crony from 
Georgia 

Strauss had not campaigned for the 
job In fact, after he resigned his party 


post in lanuaiy, be (daiuied to ndmi 
to his highly iuctstive private law prac¬ 
tice, his firm has offices in Dallas and 
Washington Strauss, who is already 
wealthy, liked to crack that he “looked 
forward to getting rich—-a poor Jewish 
kid from West Texas learns to sur¬ 
vive " Strauss made his fortune m law, 
banking and television stations Though 
not an avid swimmer. Suauss built a 
large pool at his luxurious Dallas home 
so that he could look out and, as he 
puU it, say to himself “Strauss, you 
area nch sumbitch “ 

As trade chief, Strauss will not have 
much time for pool gazing Perhaps his 
biggest problem will be the 'Tokyo 
Round of multilateral trade talks They 
are the seventh in the postwar senes of 
negotiations aimed at further reducmg 
discnmmatory tanffs But the Tokyo 
talks have so far foundered on mcreas- 
ing protectionism throughout much of 
the world and bittei nvalries that pit 
the European community against Japan 
Strauss's mission will be to get the To¬ 
kyo Round moving again, but without 
unduly upsetting US manufacturers 
who fear foreign competition Strauss 
will also have to cope with two polit¬ 
ically explosive issues negotiations with 
the developing countries over the pnce 
of commodities, and the sale of U S 
farm products, including the gram deals 
with Moscow 

Strauss is unfazed by the complexity 
of his new assignment “I have nego¬ 
tiated with Bella Abzug and the Bl^k 
Caucus," he laughs “This ought to be a 
cinch ’’ 


CORPORATIONS 

IBM Buys Itself 

The problem confronting the Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corp these 
days IS unusual indeed What to do with 
$6 billion in excess cash lying artnind 
in company coffers’ The embarrass¬ 
ment of riches afflicting the world's larg¬ 
est computer maker (1976 sales $l6bil- 
lion) was spotlighted last week when 
Chairman Frank T Cary announced 
that IBM wants to spend SI 1 billion to 
buy back at least 4 million shares—al¬ 
most 3% of the total outstanding—at 
S280 a share The company's stock 
closed last week at $275 

By way of explanation, IBM would 
say only that “at this tune” it regards 
Its own stock as “an attractive invest¬ 
ment ” On Wail Street, many analysts 
reckoned that IBM aimed its offer mam- 
ly at institutional investors like banks, 
pension funds and insurance companies 
Although trading far below its peak of 
$365, in 1973, before recession selling 
hit many flyers, IBM is still treasured 
by institutions Indeed, there are more 
than 1,200 institutional holders of IBM, 
and together they hold more than 60% 
of the company's stock—an untaually 
high percental In fact, institutions 


"own Awnv IBM ffian «sy otiMir 
Aodc; Uie average inatitu^ has 7% of 
its portfolio in IBM, and some have as 
much as 9% of their assets in the stock 
That concentration worries Qovent- 
ment officials, who are afraid that in-'> 
stitutions that administer pension funds 
are mvesting too much money in a few 
popular stocks The Employee Retire¬ 
ment Income Secunty Act, enacted last 
year, has been interpreted by many in¬ 
stitutions as limiting holdings of any one 
stock to 5% of their portfohos. IBM’s 
move allows institutions overloaded 
with Its stock to sell shares back to the 
company without depressing the mar¬ 
ket Given the fondness of money man¬ 
agers for IBM, some analysts wonder 
whether the $280 offer will actually per¬ 
suade many institutions to sell Bull, the 
offer strikes a balance It allows the 
faithful to stay committed to IBM And 
It permits skeptics who wonder wheth¬ 
er the company's premier growth days 
are over to tnm holdings quietly with¬ 
out sending tremors through Wall Street 
Loos# Billions. IBM had been 
squirreling funds away in anticipation 
of possibly losing several lawsuits 
brought by competitors, including one 
by Los Angeles-based California Com¬ 
puter Products Inc That case was re¬ 
cently dismissed, leaving IBM with its 
boodle intact Where will IBM spend its 
remaining loose billions’ The company 
will not say. and many analysts believe 
that It probably does not know At the 
moment, analysts foresee no new prod¬ 
ucts of great significance on IBM $ draw¬ 
ing boards, and thus massive outlays for 
development seem unnecessary Bu< 
shareholders still stand to gam from 
IBM’s buy-back with fewer shares on 
the maiket, a potentially higher value 
awaits the ones outstanding 


CHAWRIAN FRANK T CARY 





{he Great Books (Contd.) 

What aie the greatest bcwks of the 20th century"' 

That parlor question has been troubling Philosopher Moi - 
timer Jerome Adler. 75, partly because the sage of Aspen has 
an mcurable passion for arranging ideas into categories, part¬ 
ly because this is the 25th anniversary of his proclamation, 
with the help of Robert Hutchins, of the “Great Books of the 
Western World “ To organire that 5-ft I -in shelf, Adler be¬ 
stowed the title of greatness on 443 works by 74 authois, but 
denied it to anyone after Freud and William James 

Now Adler is planning an equally weighty continuation of 
that shelf a 20-volume senes entitled, not surprisingly, ‘ Great 
Books of the 20th Century Writing to the sei les’ editorial 
board—including such luminaries as Norman Cousins and 
Jacques Bai /un—Adler asked which model n authois might be 
worthy of the company of Homer Galileo and Mai x He add¬ 


ed " i am willing to stick my neck out by nominating the au¬ 
thors and works from which a selection should be made ’ 
Adler's hst of 131 works by 73 writers is. quite naturally, 
eclectic isee below) It extends from the popular (Orwell's An¬ 
imal Farm) to the ponderous (Sartre’s Mng and Nothing¬ 
ness) To stimulate the hoard, Adler professes to consider his 
selections 'woefully inadequate" and urges anyone to "chal¬ 
lenge the soundness ot my nominations' 

The offer is hard to resist How, one might ask could 
Adler nominate Eliot’s pretentious The Cocktail Paitv and 
not his superb Four Qua’‘tets'* If iheie is room for the histor¬ 
ical musings of Toynbee, why is there no room for Braudel's 
monumental The Meditenanean and the Mediterranean 
Wot Id in the Age of Philip IP And if this list is supposed to up¬ 
date the onginal of 25 years ago, why does it recogni/e so few 
living writers"' Bellow and Solzhenitsyn are admirable, but 
where is the magic of Grass's The Tin Diunt or Robert Low¬ 
ell s Li/e Studies or Thomas Pynchon’s Cravits "r Rainbow'* 


'Adler’s List: 

IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE 
NOVELS. PLAYS, POEMS 
ANTON CHEKHOV 

The Three Sisteis 
I he C hcriy Oichaid 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Man and Supei man 
Major Barbaia 
Heartbreak House 
.Saint Jcxin 
JAMES JOYCE 

A Poitiait of the Artist as a Young 
Man 
UIvsbcs 

MARCEl PROUST 

Remembrance ofT hings Past 
THOMAS MANN 

I he Magic Mountain 
Joseph and Hi\ Brotheis 

JOSEPH CONRAD 
Nosiromo 
The Secret Sharei 
Heart of Daikncss 
WIIUAM FAULKNER 
Sartoris 

The Sound and the Fury 
Light in August 

D H LAWRENCE 

Sons and Lovets 
Women in Love 

T$ ELIOT 

Murder in the Cathedial 
The Cocktail Party 
The Waste Land 

FRANZ KAFKA 

The Trial 
The Castle 
GEORGE ORWELL 
Animal Faim 
ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 

The Cancer Ward 
The First Circle 
SAUL BELLOW 

Mr Sammlei's Planet 
Hentog 

SAMUEL BECKETT 

Waiting for Godot 
Endgame 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

The Old Man and the Sea 
ALBERT CAMUS 
The Plague 
1 he Fall 
1 he Stranger 
The Rebel 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV 
I olita 

JORGE LUIS BORGES 

The Book of Imaginary Beings 
Lkxtoi Brtxlie s Report 
Dieamtigers 
HEINRICH BOLL 
The C lown 

ANDRi GIDE 

The Counterfeiters 
ANDRE MALRAUX 
Man s Fate 
Man's llojic 
EUGENE O'NEILL 

Long Day s Journey into Night 
1 he Iceman Cometh 
Mourning Becomes L lectra 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 

Brave New World 
GIUSEPPE di LAMPEDUSA 
The I eopard 
GRAHAM GREENE* 

The Power and the C»lory 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
Nausea 

An anthology of lyric poetry including poems 
of WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. ROBERT FROST, 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, T $ ELIOT 
and RAINER MARIA RILKE 

THE SOCIAL OR BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES AND HISTORY 
LEON TROTSKY 

History of the Russian Revolution 
NIKOLAI LENIN 

The State and Revolution 
MAX WEBER 

Essays in Sociology 
The Protestant Lthic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism 
R H TAWNEY 

The Acquisitive Society 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 


JM KEYNES 

The Cieneral Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money 

GEORGES SOREL 

Reflections on Violence 

HENRY ADAMS 

The Lducation of Henry Adams 
The Degradation of the Democratic 
IXigma 

CARL JUNG 

Two Essays on Analytical 
Psychology 
Psychological Types 
Modern Man in Search of a .Soul 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 

A Study of History 
Civilization on Trial 
Change and Habit 
PIERRE TEILHARD d* CHARDIN 
T he Phenomenon of Man 
CLAUDE LEVI-STRAUSS 
The Savage Mind 
The Raw and the Cixikcd 
Totemism 
JACQUES ELLUL 

Technological Scxiety 
EDMUND WILSON 

To the I inland Station 
SIMONE WEIL 

Waiting for God 

HANNAH ARENDT 

The Human Condition 
The Origins of Totalitarianism 

KARL POLANYI 

The Great Transformation 

SIMONE da BEAUVOIR 

The Second Sex 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN 

The Theory of the I eisurc C'lass 

PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 

AND RELIGION 
HENRI BERGSON 

Crcative Evolution 
7 he T wo Sources of Morality and 
Religion 
JOHN DEWEY 

Democracy and Education 
Human Nature and Conduct 
The Quest for Certainty 



EOITOR R EMMETT TYRRELL JR WIRES HIS BROW ON THE HANDBALL COURT 


God and Man in Bloomington 


Expenencc and Natutc 
ReconstrucLion in Philosophy 
ALERED NORTH WHITEHEAD 

An Introduction to Mathematics 
Science and the Modern World 
Adventuies of ideas 
Piotessand Reality 
Modes of Thought 
ETIENNE OILSON 

The Unity ot Philosophical 
Lxpcrience 

GEORGE SANTAYANA 

I he Lifeol Reason 
Scepticism and Animal Faith 
JACQUES MARITAIN 

The Oegrees of Knowledge 
i leedom in the Modern Woild 
Man and the State 
JEANa>AUL SARTRE 

Being and Nothingness 
JOS£ ORTEGA y GASSET 

1 he Revolt til the Masses 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Pi iric ipics of Mathematics 
Problems of Philosophy 
Pioposed Roads to F leedom 
LUDWIG WinCENSTEIN 

Tractatus Logico-Philcisophicus 
Philosophical Investigations 
MARTIN HEIDEGGER 

Being and T ime 
I he Question of FFcing 
What Isa Thing' 

What Is Philosophy' 

KARL JASPERS 

Reason and Anti-Reason in Oui 
T ime 

Reason and I \istencc 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

The Natuie and Destiny of Man 
MARTIN BUBER 
1 and rhi>u 
KARL POPPER 

Conjcctuicsand Refutations 
The Logic ol Scientific Discoceiy 

ANDRE MALRAUX 

1 he Voices ol Silence 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
MAX PLANCK 

Wheie Is Science Cioing' 

The F'hilosophy ol Physics 
Scicntilic Autobiogiaphy 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 

Sidelights on Relativity 
The Meaning of Relativity 
On the Method oF 1 hcoietical 
Phvsics 
NIELS BOHR 

Atomic Physics and Human 
Knowledge 

ARTHUR EDDINGTON 

The NaUite of the Physical Woild 
Stats and Atoms 
ERWIN SCHRODINGER 
W hat Is I lie ’ 

JOSEPH H WOODGER 

Biological Principles 
WERNER HEISENBERG 

Philosophic Ptoblemsoi Nuclear 
Science 

Physics and Philosophy 
Physics and Beyond 
JACQUES MONOD 

Chance and Necessity 


One day in 1966, National Review 
I ditoi William T Buckley Ji opened 
his mail to find a check for $264 000 
1 he scndci was R (foi Robetti I mmett 
fyiiell a graduate studen* about to 
launch t/k' Uteiiitirne a light-wing cam¬ 
pus newspaper at Indiana University 
I VI tell had pci haps $27 m his hank ac¬ 
count at the time but he liked Buck- 
ley s maga/mc and was stilted by a no¬ 
tice to subscribeis that the weekly was 
$26F 000 in debt 

Buckley nevei cashed the check but 
he made the acc|uaintance of his whim¬ 
sical would-be bencfactoi When lyiiell 
decided to go national with his paper in 
1970, Buckley lent advice and cnunii- 
agement and, before you could say Ld- 
inund Burke the F/nvrru/nchad become 
one of the nation s most energetic and 
sprightly jvruinals of opinion Though its 
subscribci s number only 15,000, they in¬ 
clude such influential citi/ens as Ron¬ 
ald Reagan foimei Ticasuiy Secretary 
Wilham Simon and cui lent Lneigy C /ar 
Famc> Schlesingei 

Liveliest Prose. For $10 the faith¬ 
ful receive ten times a yeai a 40-pagc 
compendium of essays, satires, diati ibes, 
as well as acid-etched reviews of books, 
movie- and saloons decent recommen¬ 
dation T)elis<t s Bungalow Beer Garden 
in south St Louis) The 4ltei native s 
list of contiibutors reads like a Uho^ 
H'ho of the American light and cen¬ 
ter Among them are Buckley Public 
Inteieu Co-lditor Irving Kiistol, Har- 
vaid Government Professor James Q 
Wilson, Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
mhan and Social Theorist Sidney Hook 
The masthead is a H^hos Who of their 
childien Senior Lditoi William Kristol 
(living's sun). Art Adviser EiUott Ban- 


field (son of Uibanologist fdwaid). 
Managing Ldilor Adam Mcycison (son 
of centiist F ducator Maitin), Contrib¬ 
utor Benjamin Stein (son of Lcunomist 
Herbert) 

In appearance the Alternutixc might 
be taken for a Depai tmcnl ol C ommerce 
bulletin printed on white bread but its 
opinions ate couched in some of the live¬ 
liest piose since the passing of H L 
Mencken Tyirells own monthly col¬ 
umn seethes with Menckenesque mal¬ 
ice towaid such figures as Plavho\'s 
Hugh Hcfnci ( the Lutheran philoso¬ 
pher ), F aiine F ox (“the Washington so 
cialite") and Mao Tse-tung (“pethaps 
the gicatcst statesman since Adolf Hit¬ 
ler assumed room temperature'') Tyr¬ 
rell s view of the inauguration “A new 
Government tixik office in Washington 
not via bayonets and tanks as i« the cus¬ 
tom in serme of the vvoi Id's capitals Ibut] 
in the Democratic Way via hyper¬ 
bole. sham. mekxFrama and public-spir¬ 
ited mendacity ’ To Tyirell, 'few pols 
have ever been more banal more tedious 
and more stupendously uninteresting' 
than Jimmy Carter, whom he has 
dubbed 'a grinning dunce “ 

In lecent issues, the magazine has 
aigued that school busing is inherently 
racist that the Red-hunting of the Mc¬ 
Carthy era was justified and that crim¬ 
inal court judges arc overawed by psy¬ 
chiatry The Alternative’s Harold Rob¬ 
bins Award for the worst book of 1976 < 
was bestowed on L.tllian Heilman's , 
Scoundrel Tune (previous winner The¬ 
odore H While's Breach of Faith) Yet 
the magazine has also discoursed with 
a minimum of polemic—though some¬ 
times at unnecessary length—on NATO, 
the guaranteed annual tncome and the 
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state, fo &ct. 
„ Alternative has a guiding philos¬ 
ophy, it IS little more than a disgust for 
hypocrisy, utopian social engineering 
id bad writing Says Tyrrell "We arc 
after the ni^t-wing yahoos or the 
t-wing zealots ” 

suit in Bloomington, Ind, the site 
of the university, Tyrrell. 34. and his sev¬ 
en-member staff occupy a closet-sized 
office above an Indian import store over¬ 
looking the Monroe County Courthouse 
The e^tor's office is guarded by a life- 
size papier-m&ch4 statue of (who else*') 
H L Mencken, a gift of Timothy Moy- 
nthan (Daniel Patnck's son) Tyrrell, 


whoie wealthy gnindfaihar was the 
inanu&Gturer of Crown gas ranges, 
plays vigorous handball each afternoon 
and commutes by red Mercedes the two 
miles to his rambling eleven-room 
house, where he lives in country-gen¬ 
tleman comfort with his wife Judy, their 
son Patnck Daniel (named after Sen¬ 
ator Moynihan). 3, and a bulldog called 
Irving Knstoi 

Ultimate Delusion. Unlike other 
modestly successful editors, Tyrrell has 
no plans to widen his magazine’s au¬ 
dience “We aim to be read intensively, 
not extensively.” says he "No tittle mag¬ 
azine alive is financially viable unless it 


is trash. 1 successfully deluded myself 
into thinking 1 would get good waters 
and the readership of intellectuals No 
use going for the ultimate delusion that 
we could make money ” Little danger 
of that the magazine, which was sub¬ 
titled An American Spectator in 1974 tn 
admiration of Britain's cunscivalivc 
Spectatm. loses about SI SO 000 a year 
the 4ltetnative's tiny readership is so 
loyal, however, that annual deficits arc 
met through periodic appeals to sub¬ 
scribers, and It IS not impossible that 
some sympathetic young leadet may 
some day he moved to mail Tyiiell a 
check for $150,000 


NEWSWATCH/'mOMAS GRIFFITH 


On Larry Henry and Rupert 

\ ► Why IS It that literary liberals so often try to make ro- 

.\Vtntic martyrs out of people they feel compelled to defend'^ 
fTakc Lairy Hynl, whose sleazy porn magazine Hustler has 
lun afoul of a Cincinnati otecenity prosecution in a way that 
does outrageous violence to pi ess freedom A full-page ad in 
the New Yoik Times, signed by, among others, Wtxidy Al¬ 
len. Norman Mailer, Hugh Hefner, Daniel Ellsberg and John 
l')ean, wasn't willing to leave it at that In black block letters 
thiee inches high it ptoclaimed I aRRY flyni amlrican 
lilSSiatNl This label was enough to move the Ttmes to its 
own editoiial dissent Dissident has an honored meaning these 



"Be thankful, comrade If this were USA you could go to 
salt mines for doing skin magazinei" 


days, and belongs to those who. like Andrei Sakharov, at risk 
to their own fieedom boldly challenge the Soviet Union to 
live up to its constituUon Tlynt himself seems to have had a 
better sense of proporuon about his role—and a good job de¬ 
scription of It —in the name he gave his magazine 

p- NBC plans an audacious variation of news practice in Us 
expensive new contract with Henry Kissinger Not onlv does 
It plan to use him, as CBS and ABC pioposed to do in then spir¬ 
it^ bidding for his services, as an interview subject discussing 
,his memoirs when they are published It wants to put him on 
'an annual foreign-news documentary, and to use him on big 
breaking stones, being cross-questioned by John Chancellor 
and David Brinkley on the nightly news In a way. this is to put 
the fox among the hens It is to mix together presumably dis- 
intemted commentators with a very interested newsmaker 


who will have a past to defend as he talks about changes in foi - 
eign affairs made in his absence This could make, on occa¬ 
sion, for a confusing spectacle nbc must be counting on Kis¬ 
singer's skill in ambivalent situations 

p The odd thing about the invasion of Manhattan by Ru¬ 
pert Muidoch, the Australian press lord, is that so far the 
newspaper most improved by his arrival is not his Post but 
Its tabloid rival the New York Daily News 1 hough it still 
has the largest daily circulation of any Ameiican paper the 
News's circulation has been going down Undei the editor¬ 
ship of Michael O’Neill it has forsworn its vulgar and unie- 
liable ways It covers serious news seriously wheic once it 
was prejudiced and supeificial Yet in becoming a bcttei pa- 
pei. It lost some of its raffishness and bracing cynicism as 
well as those headlines that popped at you like bubble gum 
all of which made the News the subway straphanger's bible 
and the cabby s handlxiok Until now Murdtx:h has done lit¬ 
tle more than to add gossip and hoi^-iacing ups to the Post 
but feeling the competition, the News is lecaptuiing some of 
Its own past liveliness, without saci dicing seriousness 

The advent of Murdoch, publishing tycoon on three con¬ 
tinents IS of more than parochial New Yotk City interest he 
gave promise with his money and his maverick irreverence, 
of brightening up the increasingly sedate American news- 
papci scene The trend is all the other way newspapers in mo¬ 
nopoly cities being sold foi huge sums to absentee conglom¬ 
erates Unless a local editor with couiage and energy insists 
otherwise, the natural commercial impulse is lo put out com¬ 
placent. unenterprising papers that don l embarrass the kKal 
powers that be and make no waves So far Murdoch, a fellow 
refreshingly fiee of cuituial pretensions, seems to be aiming 
only at circulation, not quality Instead of being bright new 
and inventive, he seems curiously old-lashioned 

p In carrying out his vendetta against Martin I uthci King 
Jr FBI Director J Edgar Hoovci tried to get newsmen to lis¬ 
ten to tapes of King's bedroom convcisations in hotels Onlv 
fragments ever saw print, but then existence has Imgeied in 
the air as a gossipy tidbit Now, a fedcial judge has ordered the 
tapes held under seal for 50 years, not to be disclosed unless 
under court order Picsumably this is meant to spare King s 
widow, Coretta, any fuither embarrassment A Department of 
Justice investigation concluded that the tapes were ‘ very prob¬ 
ably” illegally obtained, they arc thus as much a blot on Htxv 
ver s memory as on King's Why aren't they simply destioycd ’ 
Attorney General Griffin Bell ought to sec to it 

► Watch the television local news after any big bank rob¬ 
bery On-camera appears the bank spokesman mindful of 
the bank's image as your friendly neighbor He describes how 
polite the robbers were as they trussed up the teller no threats, 
much courtesy From the spokesman comes no outiage or 
even indignation, perhaps the next question provides the an¬ 
swer to that the bank is fully covered by insurance The rob¬ 
bers are made glamorous by their victims I agm. were he 
alive, would be adding public relations courses to his school 
for crime 
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OKLAHOMA: Worst dust storm since 1 955 obscures buildings in downtown Oklahoma City 


The Great Western Drought of 1977 


At midday. Wheat Farmer Clyde 
fcveleigh stared out his front window 
near Ulysses Kans His yard light, 
which turns on automatically when the 
sky darkens, glowed dimly through 
clouds of gritty dust ' I'm guessing that 
we got wiped out today " he reported 
"but I'm not about to gir out into the 
fields to find out--the air is so black I 
might get lost " In eastern Coloiado too, 
gusts of wind up to 90 m p h scooped 
up the drought-dry topsoil, hurling some 
five tons of the precious dirt off each 
acre of land dunng a 24-houi storm Ob¬ 
served Rod Johnson a federal agricul¬ 
ture official ‘The eastcin three-fourths 
of Kiowa County is moving " 

New Dangers. In a grimy arc from 
Nebraska thiough the plains of Kansas 
and Colorado, on into the panhandles 
of Oklahoma and Texas, scenes right 
out of The Grapes oj Wrath suddenly 
materialired in the switi of dust billow¬ 
ing up to 12 000 feet The grit sifted into 
houses, causing eyes to burn and coat¬ 
ing tongues As visibility neated zero 
motorists pulled to sides of toads and 
highways wete oidcred closed At 
week's end the dust had blown over the 
si>utheastern states, tuining the sky a 
milky yellow To many worried West¬ 
erners, the worst dust storm in some 20 
years brought back memories of the 
Dust Bowl, a disaster that could recur if 
there is no dramatic break in the lin¬ 
gering and worsening drought 

As people east of the Rockies 
choked, Californians were enjoying 
what was a welcome phenomenon for 
that parched state ram fell for five days 
—the first substantial precipitation in 
eight weeks At least temporarily, the 


culpnt responsible foi much of the na¬ 
tion’s wild and freezing weather—the 
stationary high-pressure system off the 
California coast—had broken up Its de¬ 
parture allowed westerly winds to cany 
clouds ovei the Rockies and dump 
long-overdue snow on barren slopes in 
Oregon Wyoming and Colorado Cal¬ 
ifornia's refreshed faimers reveled m 
the rain, and mountain ski operators 
romped in the snow— but fedetal weath¬ 
er experts warned of ominous signs that 
the bliKking pressure "high' might be 
re-forming It was also clear that the ac¬ 
cumulated moisture was but a drop in 
the bucket of watei needed to pievcnt 
massive crop failures hydroelectric 
power shonages, widespiead economic 
losses, and mounting tensions over wa¬ 
ter allocations this summer and fall 
But the increasing prospect of a di¬ 
sastrous drought had ramifications far 
beyond the West It raised once again 
basic questions of how the nation should 
use one of its most vital lesources. just 
how much population growth the avail¬ 
able water can sustain As the U S faced 
what scientists termed the most serious 
drought conditions anywheie on the 
globe a world perennially short of food 
might not be able to look to America to 
ease its hunger Domestic food puces 
seemed certain to increase, job layoffs 
could follow as water- and hydroelec¬ 
tric-hungry industries are forced to re¬ 
duce their operations Added to the ef¬ 
fects of the East's frigid winter, the 
di ought could pose new dangers of in¬ 
flation and unemployment, thieatening 
President Carter's economic stimulus 
and budget-balancing goals 

Much of the fear gripping the and 


areas of the nation is over what may 
happen, rather than what has alteady 
happened That foreboding was height¬ 
ened by some climatologists in Denver 
last week at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science they told a special ses¬ 
sion on the drought that the current ex¬ 
tended dryness is thieateningly similar 
to the conditions that preceded the 
drought-and-famine days of the mid- 
1930s If the drought continues for mere¬ 
ly anothet 30 days, warned the Nation¬ 
al Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration's Richard E Felch. 
“we’ve got a gixxJ chance of another 
Dust Bowl 

Pumping Air. But if the worst lies 
ahead, tne present has already brought 
trouble to many While such Northern 
California communities as Alameda, So¬ 
noma and Mann counties (TiMt, Feb 
14) faced mandatory household ration¬ 
ing of water, other thirsty communities 
were practicing voluntary conservation 
People were suddenly conscious of the 
wasteful ways in which they use water 
36 gallons foi a full bathtub. 2S gallons 
for a tong shower, 30 gallons to wash 
dishes, seven to flush a toilet, ten gal¬ 
lons a minute to sprinkle a lawn Gov¬ 
ernor Jerry Brown declared that he 
would decide within a few weeks wheth¬ 
er to impose statewide mandatory ra¬ 
tioning Meanwhile, he urged all Cai-*?^, 
liornians to cut consumption by 25% in4U.a 
their homes suggesting, as one saving 
step, that “toilet dams’ (plastic pieces 
that reduce the volume tmt not the ve¬ 
locity of water) be installed in the tanks 
Senator SI Hayakawa went further, ad¬ 
vising that urination did not really 







I^SHiNGTON: R«c«ding wafwr m reservoir behind Merwin Dam /eoves boMom dry A crackad 






SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Trees flooded by creafion of habolla Reservoir reopp^r in drought 
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« a Califomta quip) 

But th< water pressures were setting 
nei^bor against neighbor State agen- 
cies in Sacramento reported hundreds 
M citi/ens writing or telephoning to 
'Sbiplain of others who wcie furtively 
washing their cars oi watering lawns at 
night The drought also caused the long¬ 
standing tensions between Northern 
and Southern California to flare anew 
Around Los Angeles and farther south, 
sprinklers were spewing watei at then 
usual pace swimming pools were being 
refilled and car washes were wide open 
Northern Californians were especially 
outraged by plans of private real estate 
developers in Orange County to fill a 
man-made lake with moie than a bil¬ 
lion gallons of water—much of it trans¬ 
ported from the north Stale officials or¬ 
dered hearings last week on whethei the 
project should be stopped 

While the water shortage is pinching 
\(arge urban aiCiis and while some small 
immunities depending on then own 


'welband reservoirs are nbarly out of vi«- 
ter (we box), the draught is having its 
most devastating effect on agriculture 
Some 8S% of California's water is used 
in agribusiness operations While sprin¬ 
klers last week were still dousing rows of 
lettuce and gieens in the Salinas Valley 
cherry trees to the north near Santa 
Clara were dry and dying In the slate 
that supplies 25'') of the nation's food 
the northern iingation systems feeding 
off the diminishing underground water 
table were beginning to pump only air 
Lven if rainfall were to t etui n to normal, 
at least S1 billion in crop tosses is expect¬ 
ed in California alone 

Dumping Herds. Farther north in 
Oregon Idaho and Washington, the 
drought's full impact is not expected un¬ 
til summertime, when the current lack 
ot snow(Mck in the mountains is almost 
certain to lead to a water crisis The usu¬ 
al snowpack for this season at the 6 000- 
foot level on Mount HihxI is 141 inches 
after a heavy snow last week it had ris¬ 
en to only 21 inches It is the snowpack 


that replenishbs streams,' reservoirs and 
irrigation ditches, and with only a mod¬ 
est runoff in sight, Oregon officials ex¬ 
pect as much as a $2 billion economic 
loss by fall The Pacific Northwest's for¬ 
ests ate so dry and flammable that Ot- 
egon Governor Robert Straub has hiicd 
400 unemployed workers to liain as fire 
fighters and is urging the creation of a 
tour-state regional file fighting task 
foice to cooidinate battles against the 
flames expected this summer 

As the levels of sti earns, rivers and 
leservoits fail the legion is also antic¬ 
ipating hydroelectric powet shortages 
Unlike many parts of the country the 
Northwest lelies on water power for 
some 90'f of Its electrical needs Al¬ 
ready the huge Donneville Powei Ad¬ 
ministration and various utilities arc 
cutting back some industrial users As 
the cnsis mounts the (lovernors of Ot- 
egon. Washington Idaho and Montana 
will meet next week to plan joint 
antidrought strategies 

The Midwest s dry period piesents 


A Tiny Town Near Collapse 

to we the ('alifotnia drought at tts woi\t lIMl Coitc- 
spondent Unties U'llde visited (hland (pop 1 24l> a fainting 
LOirimntiitv in the Satianiento Valley fltsiepoit 

Until now Or land has been famed chiefly for its appear¬ 
ance in Ripleys Beheve h oi \ot as a imy town with no 
lewei than II bais and 21 churches—all active Tixlay, Oi- 
land IS bellei known as a victim of a savage drought that is en- 
iciing Its second yeai Us orchaids dames small farms and 
cili/ens are all in tiouble and the bars and churches arc bet- 
tci palroni/cci than evei bcfoie In fact the churches have 
been holding tarn ptayer meetings from 10 in the morning 
until 10 at night —so far to no avail 

Not mally, Orland s three reservoiis contain 140,000 acre- 
fect of watet now they aic down to 5 000 acie-feel Instead 
ol the usual 18 crop litigations pet season theie will only be 
one this vear Faims have suffered moie than $3 million in 
losses and faimeis incomes have been cut by one-half to two- 
thiids The town s businesses, which depend on agnculture 
aiedciwn40'i' in sales Twenty-seven of 58giade AAA daiiy- 
inen have sold out and left the community If the otchards do 
not get suflic'ient watei by spring, the temaining trees Nvill 
die The whole economy is on the brink of collapse 

■ 

The true dimension of Orland's plight becomes apparent 
in a walk through the fields with burly, gray-haired Robert 
McGombs His quarier-mile-long slough for storage is empty 
So IS his well Ills oats are stunted like a day s growth of beatd 
on the dry fields He sold off calving cows eailier this year be¬ 
cause he cpuld not water them Paul Pehrson s 20 acies of or¬ 
ange trees are literally dying before his eyes 'll would lake me 
ten to 15 years to get started again,' he says I can't face start¬ 
ing all ovet again " 1 he only immediate remedy ioi orchard 
growers was an offer from a company in Los Angeles to pio- 
vide water at nearly $90 per actc-fool (the usual pnee $5) I 
couldn't affoid to pay that" said Walnut Grower Charles Jas¬ 
per “It would come to $27 000 a year, I figure ” 

The manage! of the icxiai branch of Lloyds Bank Cali¬ 
fornia June I Young, admits that farmers are fat behind on 
their mortgage payments “This is the second year we’ve had 
to carry many of them I'm not going to foreclose on anyone 
this year, but we can t hang on indefinitely ’ 


Noimal amenities are being curtailed by the diought Lor 
thiee months, many farmeis have trucked to town- which 
still has water in its deep well —to fill pails of watei at the fire¬ 
house use the toilets and take a bath Townspeople have 
been inviting their country friends to share the water Says 
(iieg McCombs, editoi of the local weekly newspaper I have 
no water, so I use a fiiend's bathro<vn in town 

What makes the situation all the more fiustraling is that 
lelief IS tantali/ingly close Some 300 to 600 feet below the sui- 
facc lies a geological formation known as the Stony C leek al¬ 
luvial fan that has 13 million acre-feet of wjtei The town is 
seeking a federal giant of $S million to drill as many as 30 
wells by May But burcauciatic led tape has tied up the town's 
application foi federal assistance 

A range wat btokc out during the 1898 C alifornia drought, 
and neighbtii shot up neighboi This time jieople are helping 
each othci out Gtland has produced the pioioty|ie Amer¬ 
ican yeoman the small citi/cn-farmer Right now the farm¬ 
eis ate fighting foi then henlagc They know it will not he 
easy and it will be a sad day if they lose 

CALIFORNIA: Fai mer views di led-ouf ii i igation ditch 



Like Having \bur Dkp Db 


The most fvghUd' words m An/ona 
are anv krod of threat to the state's eru 
cial water supply So veibal icvolvers 
were diawn and brandished all over the 
stale when word tame last week of Pres¬ 
ident Cartel's elimination of 19 water 
development projects tioni the fiscal 
1978 budget What bothered Aii/onans 
most was that the biggest of these can¬ 
celed undet takings ivas the $1 6 billion 
Cenlial Aii/ona Project, which was 
scheduled to bring watei fiom the Col¬ 
orado Rivei to the parched southern 
portion of the suite bv 1985 "Without 
(AP said Wes Steiner, executive diicc- 
tor of the state s water commission, "all 
agricultural prcxiuction in Ari/ona 
would have to stop Warned a pecan 



ARIZONA: Uncompleted protect 


and cotton grower Keith Walden Tuc¬ 
son will be covered up with sand and be¬ 
come a ghost town within a hundred 
years ' Said Jack Francis Ji co-ownei 
of the states biggest cotton-gin hrm 
'The news was like having yoiii dad die 
when you re 17 You just arent leady 
lor It 

Indeed, to outraged Ari/tmans Car¬ 
tel's cutback seemed like a death sen¬ 
tence- and It could not have come at 
a worse time Because ol the drought 
<iila Valiev taimeis- who would have 
benchted from cap - arc receiving only 
IC'i to 20';• c*f then usual water sup¬ 
ply and have had to reduce production 
diastically The long-range outUxrk is 
even mote alarming to officials Ground 
water, which furnishes 40''< of the state's 


needs, is being pumped out at a rate 
iive times faster than it is being 
restored 

Without more "liquid gold." Ari¬ 
zonans fear that they will not be able 
to sustain either their $1 2 billion-a- 
ycar agricultural output oi their fast- 
giowing population In the past five 
years, the number of state residents 
has risen by almost half a million, to 
2,270.000- the biggest percentage in- 
ciease in the nation This year alone 
the population could jump another 5‘’4 
as more and more tasterners settle in 
the state- fleeing the harshest winiei 
they have ever known for the boun¬ 
teous life of the Sunbelt 

Adding to Art/onans iic is the fact 
that CAP IS 30'r funded and 25'i com¬ 
pleted Moie than 44 miles of canals, 
rtvci crossings and tunnels have been 
built a $900,000 intake dike and a thei- 
mal-fiicd generating plant have also 
been erected If work is stopped, 650 
engineers and const! uction workers will 
be laid olT ‘ That s a damn poor way 
to create jobs' complained IJemocratic 
Congressman Morris Udall, who was 
on somewhat shaky ground in making 
the statement, he had not had CAP in 
mind when he signed a letter with more 
than 70 other Congressmen earlier this 
month uiging savings in unneccssaiy 
public woiks projects 

Tven among Ari/onans there are 
those who support cutting off funds for 
( AP They claim that aside from dam¬ 
aging the environment and inundating 
an Indian resetvation the project will 
divert moic waiei than the alteady over¬ 
lapped ( oloiado River can spate Ra¬ 
tioning. they insist, is the only solu¬ 
tion Indeed, the most aident defenders 
of t AP admit that Ari/onans use watei 
as il they were living in a lam foiest 
not the desert Wes Steiner blames the 
niigianis from the Last who "want 
their green lawns and lake Kiic in 
then backyaid ' Paiple who come to 
Aii/ona, he says 'aie going to have to 
accept the fact that they're in the des- 
cti toi the til St time in slate histoiy 
the iegislatuie is considei ing rcsti ictions 
on the use of watei 

But most Ari/onans are suppoiting 
a spirited counterattack on Washington 
Last week (lovernor Raul Castro met 
with a group of state leaders to form a 
task force to lobby foi a revet sal of Car¬ 
tel s decision on t ap I hough that de¬ 
cision IS to be leviewcd by a commis¬ 
sion lepicsenling several fodeial agen¬ 
cies the ultimate review will be 
conducted by Congress which can vote 
to nstore the funds Considciing how 
devoted that body is to public works 
proiects- - both good and bad~t ap has 
more than an outside chance of surviv¬ 
ing the Cartel shootout 


at «A eqt»{ 

danger is twoibld. » hick of moistm tp 
nourish etther die winter wheat crop, al¬ 
ready in the ground, or the crop sched¬ 
uled to be planted m the spnng, and 
the massive soil erosion almost certain 
to occur as the windy season now aV 
proaching wreaks havoc on dusty acre¬ 
age unprotected by snow cover Lack of 
green grazing land and hay is also forc¬ 
ing cattlemen etther to sell off thetr thin 
animals at low prices or fatten them on 
expensive trucked-tn feed As the cost 
of feed has soaied, ranchers virtually 
dumped herds, further depressing what 
they could get for them 

Stumpine Scientists. In southwest¬ 
ern Minnesota, in the town of Ivanhoe, 
Ray Heard, a beef and dairy farmer, fig¬ 
ures that he has lost S30.000 in the past 
three years and is approaching bank¬ 
ruptcy This year, as his grazing land 
turned to dust, he spent SIO.OOO on hay 
■ We re practically giving away cattle, 
the prices aie so low,' he says “I'm 
hanging on by my toenails ' In just the^— 
past ycai, Minnesota has lost 3,000 of its i 

34000 daily faimers because of soaring' ‘ 
feed costs and dry pastures In South Da¬ 
kota, a 3.600-acie ranch sold last week 
for $190 an acre, last June its owner was 
asking $287 an acre “I know that lanch 
IS worth more than that.' says Banker 
Howard Peterka of Millet SD “but ev¬ 
er yone IS overextended Theic v no boi- 
rowing power around " 

Lven as fai east as Illinois wheie 
there were some heavy rains last week 
wells are going diy In Viiginia, 111 (pop 
1.800), the town lesei voii has only a 30- 
day supply of water left Lee Reynolds 


shut down his car wash I he local Laun¬ 
dromat was about to close—but it 
burned down fitst Water is so scarce in 
many South Dakota towns, like Toron¬ 
to (pop 200), that assembly of a rescue 
“lain Ham ' of 100 tank cars carrying 
20,000 gallons each from the Missouri 


River IS under consideiation Toronto's 
Lutheran pastoi, the Rev Daniel Chell, 
borrows water from a neighbor's cistern 
to flush toilets, boils iice in milk instead 
of watei. and finds he is hard put to prac¬ 
tice the 'steadfastness and patience" he 
preaches Some families m Minnesota, 
where 1,718 private wells dried up this 
winter are melting snow for dunking 
watei Parts of Nebiaska aie the driest 
they have been in 46 years 

What can be done to avert disaster’ 

Last week Governors of eleven Western 
states and representatives of >cven oth¬ 
ers met in Denver with Interior Sccre- 
taiyCecilD Andrus to consider specific 
steps They blasted President Carter’s 
decision to eliminate funding, at least 
temporaiily, of 19 long-range federal wa¬ 
ter prtyccts (iee Tut U S) Though ^ ' i 
none of these projects could have anytfkj 
impact on the current drought, the Gov¬ 
ernors said that they were "angry” and 
"stunned" at the poor timing of Carter's 
announcement The Secretary promised 
to ask President Carter to appoint a na¬ 
tional coordinator for drought relief in 



aid to help indivitha^ suniw 
ecoaomically if the drought ruined their 
crops or threw them out of work The 
Governors also agreed to create a task 
force that could channel such requests 
and coordinate weather-modih- 
cation (cloud seeding) programs 

As the scientists asse^ed the impli¬ 
cations of the current drought at their 
Denver symposium, many urged that a 
new look be taken at long-range water 
problems Stephen H Schneider, head 
of the climate project for the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder. Colo, argued that the nation 
should always be prepared for droughts, 
rather than surprised by them, because 
they are a regular feature of the U S cli¬ 
mate Although the timing of droughts 
cannot be pr^icted, they have been oc¬ 
curring in the plains states at roughly 20- 
to 22-year intervals, and are possibly re¬ 
lated in an unknown fashion to sunspot 
activity (which has an avetagc elevcn- 
- .,'yar. peak-to-peak cycle of intensity) 
Old Disaster Areas. Schneidci 
^thus argued that the U S should be 
building a fixxl icseivu in anticipation 
of droughts, instead of dect easing sur¬ 
pluses in good years to maintain higher 
prices I ic would also like to see far mote 
conservation of water on a reguiat ba¬ 
sis, ralhci than only duiing Cl iscs Uni- 
seisity of Nebraska Agricultuial Mete¬ 
orologist Noi man J Rosenberg advocat¬ 
ed bleeding plants that lequiie less 
watci lor giowth and survival, gieater 
soil conservation measures and more 
widespiead planting of vMiidhreaks to 
I educe soil eiosiori 

Beyond such techniques to reduce 



the dire consequences of future droughts, haul water to where they want to live 
Univctsity of Nebtaska Political Scien- Miewald pointed out that some 
tist Robert Miewald asked more funda- South Dakota counties have been dc 

mental questions about the way the na- dared disaster areas for one reavni or 

tion uses its land "What really is the another four years in a row Aie inose 

pioblem in Mann Count) ^ he asked his people in the right line of work'*' he 

scientific colleagues “Is it loo little wa- asked Mavbe Mother Nature is Hying 

ter"’ Or is it tixi many ticople'' Has the to tell us something Americans, Mie- 

arca been developed bevond the capabil- wald suggested, might even have to foi- 

ity of its resources to support people'" feit the sacred right to have a gicen 

He suggested that perhaps people should lawn' when walci isscaiccfoi gtowing 

live where water is available lathei than wheat ‘The eta of abundance is ovei ’ 


No Drought of Far 

1 he idea sounded beguiling In a let¬ 
ter to Piesidcnt Cartel Calilornias 
Representative John Button wondered 
whether his dioughl-slncken slate could 
impoit snow or runoff watei —pci haps 
by pipeline or lailroad'—from inundated 
Eastein areas like Buffalo But empty 
pipelines are not available and state of- 
ticials. after some reckoning on their cal¬ 
culators found that 182 million railioad 
carloads of water or snow wcnitd be re¬ 
quired to make up for Califotnta's water 
shortage alone Elstimateu cost of such 
an operation S437 billion 

Other well-meaning if farfetched 
schemes have been suggested as instant 
solutions to the Great Western Drought 
Califoinid's Governor Jerry Brown re¬ 
ceived one proposal ftom a correspon- 
\ dent urging a statewide ' psychic day." 
ij^uring which California's entire popu¬ 
lace would join in a spiritual summons 
for rain Another suggested a slate give¬ 
away of disposable diapers, presumably 
to cut down on use of washing machines 
Still another writer, offering to come to 


Out ideas 

California and display his rain-making 
skills insisted 'The only thing 1 lequiie 
IS an fare and faith 

Many of the letters mixed facctious- 
ness with common sense One woman 
asked for a moratonum on watering 
cemeteries When the needs of the liv¬ 
ing ate in danger let the souls of the 
dead rest in peace a little dtyer' Oihei 
writers suggested bans on scllingand till¬ 
ing water beds using Jacu/yi iMths and 
sprinkling golfing greens and tennis 
courts One advocated cutting back on 
waler-gu/yling yard plants like ca 
melliasand a/aleas cacti and othei des¬ 
ert flora could be planted instead 
■ 

Some people were clearly thinking 
bigger House Republican I eadei John 
Rhodes of Arizona revived a ten-ycai- 
old proposal to divert some of Alaska s 
Yukon River before it spills iiitu the Be 
ring Sea The waleis would be channeled 
instead to the Lower 48 The ciwi of such 
a big ditch would be at least $200 bil¬ 
lion. but some of that cost could per¬ 


haps be iccovcied by the gcnciation ol 
hydioeicctiic power as the water de¬ 
scended through the C anadian R(x;kies 
Pet haps the most inltiguing scheme 
came fiom an imaginative scientist at 
the Scripps Institution of(Xcanogiaphy 
After an eailier diought in the 1950s 
John Isaacs pioposed lowing giant, flat- 
topped icebergs fiom Antaictica (those 
ftom the Arctic would not be big 
enough) to the C alifoinia coast as they 
melted, fresh watet could be siphoned 
out of the lakes that would form on top 
of them T he idea has impressed at least 
one country petioleum-rich walci-pooi 
■Saudi Aiabia A f tench cngincciing 
tirm hired by the Saudis is studying 
whether or not the plan is practical 
Towed by six lugs, the I rench believe 
an iceberg could make the S.OOO-mtle 
journey fiom the bmtom of the world to 
the Red Sea poit ot Jidda in six months 
to a year If the mountain of icc was 
laige enough - say 85 million tons- and 
wiapped in insulating plastic it would 
shrink by no more than 20'r along the 
way. providing enough water to the des¬ 
ert kingdom to make the vcntuie eco¬ 
nomically feasible 
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KIDNEY TRANSPLANTER STUBENRORD WITH PATIEN1 JOSE SERRANO AFTER SURGERY 

A New Kidney from Moscow 


As head of the >pecial surgical team 
at New York f Kispttal. Dr William Stu- 
benbord routinely peiforms more than 
a hundred kidney transplants a yeai But 
there was something special about one 
of his cases last week The kidney that 
he transplanted into a 32-year-old man 
had been taken fiom a Russian teen¬ 
ager fatally injuted only 48 hours eai- 
her in a Moscow traffic accident 

The successful surgery was an cn- 
coutaging example of medical detente 
that begun last summer when Dt Al¬ 
bert Rubin, director of the hospital's Ro- 
gosin Kidney Center, visited Moscow's 
Institute of Transplantation, which is 
headed by the prominent suigeon Di 
Valery Shumakiw The two doctors 
agreed that exchanging infoi mation and 
technology could lead to improved caie 
for kidney patients in both countiies 
Shumakov volunteetcd as a hrst step, 
to send a kidney to American dcKtois 
(T here arc mote kidneys available in the 
USSR than m the U S because thcie 
are fewer legal obstacles to obtaining or¬ 
gans and fewer patients awaiting trails 
plants) In the U S at least half of the 
32 000 patients on kidney machines are 
hoping foi donor organs Said Shuma¬ 
kov ‘ An exchange of kidneys to me is 
something moie practical and tangible 
than an exchange of delegations " 

Packed in Ice. Shoitly aftci the 
youth died Shumakov tiansplanted one 
of the btiys kidneys into a Soviet re¬ 
cipient. and directed his team to pre¬ 
pare the other for shipment to New 
York Carefully preserved in sterile so¬ 
lution and wiapped in plastic bags and 
ice. the kidney was placed aboard a reg¬ 
ularly scheduled Moscow New York 
Aeroflot jet. whife Shumakov sent word 


to U S doctois via a Soviet fiiend in 
New Yoik that a kidney was on the way 
Rushed by ambulance fiom the an port 
the kidney was b<tthed in nutiient-tich 
fluid then ‘ typed ' so that diKtois could 
choose a recipient whose body tissue 
matched it Out of the clime's list ol some 
200 potential candidates the doctors 
picked Puerto Rican Ixnn Jose Sei lano 
a fotmci construction wotker with in¬ 
cut ably diseased kidneys who was alive 
only because he was hixikcd three times 
weekly, four hours a day to a dialysis 
machine 

Odds that a transplanted cadaveric 
kidney will ‘ take ate usually no bettei 
than .SO'J yet only twelve houis after 
surgery Serrano's new organ had al- 
leady produced some hvc liteis (5‘/J 
quarts) of urine and seemed to be func¬ 
tioning well By week's end Seirano was 
joking that despite his Muscovite kid¬ 
ney "I don't speak Russian yet" Hu. 
doctors wcie equally elated Rubin, foi 
one, envisioned a day wh..n organs are 
regularly shuttled across the seas to ful¬ 
fill needs wherevei they exist Said he 
■ What better way to bring the woi Id to¬ 
gether than through medicine ’ 

Diagnosis by the Book 

Hanied by hair loss’' If you aie a 
healthy male, there is really no cure foi 
a balding pate, except a toupee or a hair 
tiansplant Caught a cold*' horget about 
those nostiums plugged on TV unless 
you want to toss youi money away Sty¬ 
mied by a sex pioblem' Your trouble is 
probably psychological, because the 
bedroom is only a microcosm of the out¬ 
side world's stresses and strains 

These bits of blunt advice are not de¬ 


livered by a kindly country doctor ^t 
by an unusual new medical guide 'ibf 
lay people Unlike most other books in 
this proliferating genre. Symptoms Ttie 
Complete Home Medical Encyclopedia 
(Thomas Y Crowell, $1795) helps the 
medically untutored diagnose an illness 
as the professionals do by its symptoms 
For someone seeking advice about 
what to do for an ache, foi example, or 
who is secretly worned about occasional 
bowel bleeding or vague chest discom¬ 
fort. the search through a standard 
handbook may produce more anxiety 
than the malady, the readei must hop 
from disease to disease until he finds one 
with symptoms that match his com- 
plauit Symptom «adroitly solves that dif¬ 
ficulty It catalogues not only diseases 
but, in a separate section, then symp¬ 
toms as well Thus if the readet has, say, ^ 
a swelling in his leg he simply kxiks in. 
the table of symptoms under the head-'i 
ing “Bones, Joints, Muscles and Lxircm- 
ities ' Theie he finds a listing fot swol¬ 
len leg It tells him that the ptublem 
may be among other things phlebitis, 
a painful swelling often chaiactcii/ed by 
whitened skin and a prominent vein 
Whisky for Pain. If the leadet 
wants to know siill moic he luti.s to 
the phlebitis enliy in the diseases sec¬ 
tion of the tKxsk Iheit he Icains thai 
the disotder may be due to a clot in the 
oulci veins of the thigh oi leg, that his 
feel should be laised in bed that whis- 
k> may case the pain and that dixtois 
-whom he should consult posthaste— 
usually ads ise anticoagulants oi suiger> 

In all. the book lists nioie than 650 
symptoms and discusses neatly SOO dis¬ 
eases-fiom acne and cold sores to 
Zenker's diverticulum an unnatuial 
pouch that sometimes develops in the 
esophagus ol elder ly people 

Symptom'! is the handiwoik of 20 
leading specialists in dilTetcnl areas of 
medicine In spite of the collegial au- 
thoiship, Fditoi Sigmund .Stephen Mill¬ 
er has managed to maintain a refresh¬ 
ingly wry tone Toi example, in 
discussing nutrition, he notes that 'sad 
to say. more organic fcxxl is sold than 
grown ' Stressing preventive medicine, 
which IS frequently neglected, he con¬ 
demns smoking, prescribes liquor only 
in mixJeration and cries fowl (as well as 
hsh) tosatuiated-fat- laden beef 

While emphasizing the need to see 
a physician given certain symptoms, the 
handbook also stiesses that too much 
doctoring is as bad as loo little “If the 
disease is comparatively minor, and the 
symptoms arc minor, it is better to try.' 
to get by without medication ’’ Above^' 
all. It makes a strong pitch for physical 
fitness endorsing everything fiom 
swimming to sex ‘The body is far more 
likely to rust out than wear out. the more 
It IS used the better it will function ” The 
same might be said of Symptems 



Ensor: Much Pbssessed by Death 


1 hete was once in the West, a tra¬ 
dition of demonic ait It no longer ex¬ 
ists because— I he Cxanist and other 
light Satanic amusements notwithstand¬ 
ing- -notxxly much believes in devils any 
more Pcthaps the last signihcant lu- 
lopean painter who did believe in them, 
and was able to pioject his anxieties onto 
them and make the demonic a chief 
themeof his woik.dicd in 1949 

He was James Ensoi, and in the 
paintings he made in the last two dec¬ 
ades of the 19th century, the characters 
and props of the demonic tradition take 
their final curtain call the persecuted 
C hi 1 st, the scrawnv monsters the whole 
malevolent apparatus of hooks and 
claws, skeletons and distended ori¬ 
fices grimacing masks and threatening 
ciowds that had served European art¬ 
ists so well up to the death of Goya The 
Guggenheim Museum’s cuiicnt retio- 
spective of Lnsor, mote than 110 pieces, 
tries to present him as a nixlern artist, 
which he was not Ensor's was a solo 
act at the end of a tradition 

Ensor's careei was not just provin¬ 
cial, It was provinciality itself He was 
born in Ostend, the Belgian seaport and 
watering place, in I860 His patents ran 
a little junk shop (it also sold masks for 
e yearly Ostend Carnival), and tn- 
sors childhood was obsessed by "oui 
dark and frightening attic full of hor- 
nble spiders, curios, seashells plants and 
animals from distant seas, beautiful chi- 
naware, rust and blood-colored effects 


led and white coral, monkeys, turtles, 
dried mermaids and stuffed Chinamen 
Between the immense stolidity of its 
bouigeois life and the thinness of its cul- 
tuial milieu. Ostend m the late 19th cen- 
tuiy must have been one of the most 
stuffy places in Europe, but Ensor could 
hatdly bear to leave it In his whole life 
he made just one trip to Pans, one to 
Holland and possibly a four-day excur¬ 
sion to London, that was ail 

Sweetness of Touch. Light, con- 
sideied as a sign of divine immanence, 
fascinated Ensoi It gives a special ten¬ 
sion to his skeleton pieces mask paint¬ 
ings and the sticet scenes of his best 
yeais from about IK85 to 1900 glitter 
and death, daik subjects and busk high 
tones The brutally emphatic imagery 
was created with a disconcerting sweet¬ 
ness of touch Skeleton Paintet in Hu 
Atelier, 1896, typihes this the surface 
IS almost as pretty as a Bonnard (though 
not nearly so well painted), and the 
very fact that Ensor was not trying to 
use illusionist tucks to convince view¬ 
ers of the skeleton's leaiity lends his 
image a paradoxical strength—that of 
the throwaway line One of the most af¬ 
fecting paintings in this show, for the 
same reason, comes late in Ensor’s ca- 
leei. 1915 a portrait of his mothers 
corpse At first glance she is mere back¬ 
ground, an almost monochrome rum¬ 
pling of the sheets behind a still life of 
medicine bottles, to the extent that paint 
can catch the sour, carbolic odor of a 


virtuous deathbed, it is done here 
But when trying to impart lessons, 
what a poseur Lnsor was' Eveiy Christ 
he painted is tiiviali 2 ed by his narcis¬ 
sistic equation of the suffering God and 
the rejected aitist It is customary, at 
least in Belgium, to see Ensoi as a man 
of the people But Ensor s waterfront 
lumpenproletanat look just as subhu¬ 
man as his judges and police officers 
As a political artist, he was both stri¬ 
dent and unfocused The Good Judges, 
1891, IS a curdled parody of Daumier, 
without the master’s swift economy of 
feeling It is impossible to tell what En¬ 
sor thought about politics, except that 
he was in favor of free education and 
universal suffrage, and against the not 
squad—not the most developed of ide¬ 
ologies He disliked the Belgian mon¬ 
archy and went so far as to make an 
etching entitled Dottunal Nounshment 
1889, showing church and state author¬ 
ities feeding the people with the King’s 
feces He did not however, go quite so 
lar as to lefuse the Order of Leopold in 
1903 or the barony that the next King 
of Belgium offered him in 1929 At rixit, 
he haled authority because it would not 
let him in. and loved it when it did Suc¬ 
cess assuaged him but slackened the 
mainspring of his ait After the turn of 
the century, with a few exceptions. 
James Lnsoi painted nothing of conse¬ 
quence for SO years His self-pity was in¬ 
creasingly soothed, and that is perhaps 
why nis art did not develop—and why 
he so eagci ly grabbed .the honors pressed 
on him by the grateful nation he had 
once excoriated Kobort Hughot 
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MaclAINE AT A HIGH POINT DURING HER SHOW AT CHICAGO'S ARIE CROWN THEATER 


SHOW BUSINESS & TV 


Shirley Maclaine on the Move 



The face is 42 now, and wiinkles 
cut lightly thiough the freckles The legs 
are tantah/ingly ht but the right heel is 
blistcied, bandaged and slippeied, the 
result ol a walk down ('hicago's Mich¬ 
igan Avenue “t)ne of the things that is 
so difficult for me in this business is that 
I have to be so caieful how I get out of 
a cab. how 1 walk across the street, how 
I might turn an ankle,’ reflects Shirley 
Mac Lame ' I've gotta be careful about 
eveiything' Maybe so, but 22 years af- 
tei her fust movie and 23 years aftci 
going ft m Broadway understudy to 
leading lady. Shirley MacLaine is still 
racing through life like a one-woman 
track team 

Now starring in her own concert 
production. Shirley is in the midst of a 
seven-country stage tour that will stretch 
into the summer While on the road she 
works each night between midnight and 
4 a m on her thud book—and first nov¬ 
el On March 12 CBS will air her newest 
TV special, titled Where Do WeGofiom 


Hr 

that she describes as “a peek into the (b- 
ture of entertainment" A peek at Mac- 
Laine's future shows Shirley and Actress 
Anne Bancroft appearing this fall in The 
Turning Point, a movie about former 
ballet mates who reunite aflei 20 yeajs 
Says Shirley ’’If I could only do on? 
thing at a time, it would exhaust me 
The way 1 am happiest is to do prefer¬ 
ably foui things, but certainly no less 
than two and a half' 

And do them well Neaily hobbled 
by her bleeding blister in Chicago. Mac- 
Lame took a shot of novocain, cut out 
the heel in her light shoe and complet¬ 
ed her six-mght sellout engagement at 
the Arie Crown Theater (4,500 seats) 
Het 80-mmute bittersweet reflections on 
life langed from a poignant rendition 
of Jima La Douce to an upbeat, gently 
self-mocking tune titled If There's a 
Wrong Way Nobody Doe^ It Like Me 
Back^ up by four dancets and a 25- 
piece band, she kicked, tapped, whirled 
and strutted her way flawlessly through 
a string of numbeis When you re ou^i' 
there, you le sweating real sweat, you’ie'^ 
busting your ass. and the people know 
that." she said jubilantly aftet a stand¬ 
ing ovation "Dancing is the misst hon¬ 
ored sweat-making theatrical cndeavoi 
theie IS 

Raunchy Humor. Some of Mac- 
Lames past peifoimances have shown 
a few scuff" mai ks During her solo show 
at Manhattan s Palace 1 hcatei last yeai 
she offended fans with some launchy on¬ 
stage humoi and with a chaiactci i/ation 
of New Yoik as ‘ the Kaicn Quinlan of 
cities - a reference to the comatose 
New Jersey girl who aroused a nation¬ 
wide debate on medical life-suppoit re¬ 
sponsibilities Says Shirley “I pul my 
foot m my mouth a whole lot But there s 
plenty of iwm in there foi both feel as 
1 VC proved quite often With some left 
ovei ' 

MacLames excesses are always 
modifieu by hei successes Hei fust two 
books the autobiogiaphical Don t lull 
off the Mountain and 1 ou Can Get There 
from Here a journalistic naiialive deal¬ 
ing with her 1973 visit to China, gai- 
nered gtxxl reviews Her last two ens- 
TV specials earned Lmmys Though she 
sometimes makes light of hei film ca¬ 
reer ("1 didn’t exactly have a string of 
25 hits I had 25 1 was iheres’ ’’), she 
has collected fourOscai nominations 

When movies went macho a few 
years back, Madame tempoiarily dis¬ 
appeared from the screen The Turning 
Point, her fiist picture since 1972, ‘is a 
good one." she claims “But 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox loves it, so that woiries me ’ 

MacLame’s touring schedule keeps 
her from worrying too much It also 
keeps her away from New York twox 
weeks out of three and parted from Dai-^ 
ly News Columnist Pete llamill, 41 the 
man in hei life for the past five years 
While at home she stays trim with a reg¬ 
imen of exercise and yoga and a low- 
sugar diet On the road hei style is more 
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infitfr>ctty Holiday Inn tbaii post) hotel 
“Tilfey’re like motels without cars—you 
can go down the hall and get a bucket 
if ice," she figures “It's also fun to run 
tto all those salesmen I used to know 
en I first got into the business ” 

For now, Mac Lame shows no sign 
of ever planning to leave the business 
Though she vocally supported George 
McGovern for President in 1972 and last 
January pet formed at Jimmy Carters 
Inaugural, Shitley has pushed politics 
into the wings She is considering a re¬ 
turn trip to China once her book is fin¬ 
ished, and thinks a Broadway musical 
would also be nice especially if she could 
work on a New York movie at the same 
time But Mad aine will keep on danc¬ 
ing she insists, “as long as my legs don’t 
give out and the people keep coming 
My permanent existence seems to be 
movement" 

^yiewpoints: 
High-Stepping History 

< onteived by white men in the mid- 
1800s minstrel shows evolved a for¬ 
mat as iigid as a TV sitcom jicrfoim- 
ars, usually white, put on blacklacc 
makeup and offcied up cakewalks 
4«K>n songs' and uaiky-dialect jokes 
Blackface survived until Al Joison s 
mammy loulmes in the caily l‘X)0s as 
pnHif that nobcxly found them ottensive 
nobixly except black enteitainets 
whose talents weic sutfocated by par¬ 
ody and caticatutc Minstrel Man (( ns 
Wednesday, Match 2 9 p ni 1ST) pro¬ 
vides a laic view of minstrelsy ihiough 
the eyes of those victims 

•Set in the IS^JOs the sloiy focuses 
on llariy Brown Ji a black htxsfer 
plavcd with high-stepping panache by 
Cilynn futman Dreaming of fame on 
the minstrel ciicuit he teams up with 
Charlie Bales a shady con-mannciist 
portiayed by Tony Award Winner fed 
Ross I the U'iz> The stage is still the 
white man s domain however and 
Bates, Blown and 'heir tcllow black per- 
foimeis must stick to the foimula of 
blackface makeup and plantation hu¬ 
mor They arc foiced in vaudevilles 
looking-glass world, to imitate the while 
man s paiixly of blacks 

Bates and Blown stait then own 
troupe and tiy to break out of the min¬ 
strel stereotype Their tragicomic wran¬ 
gle with white tmpresaricvs, ledneck au¬ 
diences and uniushing bankiuptcy is 
described in a metronomic pacing and 
rousing ragtime music Indeed, if Direc- 
toi William Graham can be faulted, it 
IS foi his emphasis on song and dance 
rather than discourse Hardly a scene 
kpasses in which Graham fails to have 
his cast hoof and puff their way thiough 
one more numbei Still, this does not sti¬ 
fle the spiiited entertainment or the sor¬ 
rowful history For TV viewers who 
suffered withdrawal pains at the con¬ 
clusion of Roots, Minstrel Man offers a 
Ko$t WeSmoHt 
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Science: No Longer a Sacred Cow 


rhe teihnologu euphoiw n/iufi began about 1600 with Fran- 
(h Ikuon and was contmiivd h\ the 18th cental} philosophen of 
the enlightenment tuhteied its most extienie expieiMOii among the 
JlJih lentuiy /uluioloi;isty who took it foi gianted that the veai 
2000 would see the dawn of a te< hnologtc utopia 
—RcncDubtJS Heastoi Angela 

Amci ica’s euphoric awe of science liegan lo ebb with the Pan- 
doian gift to mankind of the atomic bomb Yet the most e\- 
tteme expression of the nation's continued revetencc for science 
and technology diamati/cd in the Icndeiicv to call pioducts 
‘wonders' las in drugs) ot miracles' (as in fabrics) oi 'magic" 
las in electron ICS)- awaited the moment that a human foot hist 
touched the moon That feat the President of (he U S assured 
his countiymen was to be tanked as the giealest thing since 
■CieatioH After that exaltation theic was only one way, by 
the law of (isychological giaMty lor Set- Tech s piestige to go 
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Suie enough down it went And in its place has iiscn a new 
public attitude that sc’cms the antithesis of the formei awe That 
awe has given was to a ness skci'licism the adulation to heck¬ 
ling lo the bewildciment of much of the scientihc community 
Its past triumphs have been downgiadcd. and populai excite¬ 
ment osci new achiesuments like snapshots from Mars seems 
to wane with the closing woids of the evening news Sci Tech's 
piomisos foi the future, fai ftom bemg welcomed as harbingers 
ol utopia now seem Uxi often to be thieats I eats that genetic tin¬ 
kering might produce a I)(Himsda> Bug, tor example, bother 
many Americans along with dicad that the ssi s scmic btxims 
may add hoi i id lackct lo the hazards (auto fumes fluonx:ar- 
hmis strontium *)0i that already burden the air 

Incrctisingls this new skepticism is spreading even among 
professionals in the world of Sci-Iech Indeed it could lx; hearo 
conspicuously last week as 4 200 members of the American As- 
sixiation for the Advancement ol Science gathcied i” Denver 
for thc.i annual brainstorming Arthui Kantiuwitz headofAvco 
Overcit Research Laboiatoiy Inc in Lveictt Mass came plug¬ 
ging oiicc again, foi the cication t>f a ‘ science couit that might 
help sort out fads from values in controversies that have been 
multiplying in the atmosphcic of question and dispute One ot 
the stxiakeis in Denvci Science Historian June Goixlhcld a vis¬ 
iting professor at New York s Rockefeller University welcomed 
public skepticism as a healthy development tnat is tiusically ‘a 
call for Science to turn a human face toward society The new 
spirit, sard Goodfield marks the end of 'mutual mylhs' long 
held by society (aUiut the scientist as hero) and science (about 
Its iieedom from obligation to society) 

The new skepticism can be seen as well as heard, in the emer¬ 


gence of a fresh willingness to challenge the custodians of at- 
cane technical knowledge on their own ground It is most con¬ 
spicuously embixlicd in the environmental crusade and the 
consuniets' rebellion, hut is also at play across a far wider field 
It applies public light and political heat to Detroit's automotive 
enginceis, who for generations had dispatched their products to 
an acquiescent public It encompasses protests against the lo¬ 
cation of dams massively certihed by science, opposition to the 
erection of nucleai power plants declared to be safe and sound, 
open disputes about the real values of scientifically approved 
medicines and the mci easing willingness of patients to sue phy¬ 
sicians to make them account for mistakes in treatment Sci- 
Tech in a sense has been demoted from its demigodhood The 
public today rallies, in its untidy way around the notion that 
Hans J Morgenthau pul into words in Science Seivaitl or Mal¬ 
lei ■’ "The scientist s monopoly of the answets to the questions of 
the futuie isa myth ' ^ 

The fading ol this mythology is the lesull of Amet leans' grad' 
ual realization that science and technology s dreamy wonders 
sivmctimes turn out to Ire nightmarish blundeis Detergents that 
make dishes gleam niay kill livers Dyes that prettify the fVxxi 
may cause cancer Pills that make sex safe may dangerously com¬ 
plicate health DDi cydarnates thalidomide and estrogen are 
but a few of the mixed blessings that all together have taught 
the layman a singular lesson the promising fruits of science and 
lechriologv often come with hidden worms 

I he public s anxiety anger and skepticism have been re¬ 
inforced by the exposure of many remaikably human fiailties 
within the halls of science Biologist Bariy Commonei s Science 
and 'iutvival dtx.umcnting an eicwi.m of scientihc integrity and 
denouncing officiul sectecy and lying about nucleai fallout came 
in l%6 as merely an early ripple in a wave of muckraking that 
has washed away the glowing image of the scientist as some 
kind of superman Scientists now appeal to be as fallible as the 
politicians with whom they incieasingly consort In Advice and 
Dissttu Scientists in the Political Atena two academic scien¬ 
tists Physics Peachet Jixrl Primack of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia and bnviionmenlalist Prank von Htppel of Princeton 
present case histones documenting the tendency of many sci¬ 
entists lo ' kxtk the other way' when the Government wants lo 
lie about technical matters A scholarly ptvlcmic by Lewis Mum- 
ford, I he Pentagon of Powei scathes not the scientists but their in- 
liniacy with governmental powers The identification is so com¬ 
plete that scientists Mumford charges have until lately "been 
criminally negligent in anticipating or even icporting what has 
actually l^en taking place ' 

Scientists themselves, like many of those at Denver, have 
been incieasingly questioning their own role Proteting science’s 
callous use of human guinea pigs foi experimentation. Dr Rich¬ 
ard M Resiak a Washington neuiologrst dectres the fact that 
the piesligious National Institutes of Health refused to establish 
a code governing such expenments until its sponsored research¬ 
ers were found guilty of injecting live cancer cells into unin- 
foimcd subjects Writing on the Op-Ed page of the New York 
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Restak voiced “a creepy realization that when left to 
Biruwn devices, biomedical scientists are capable of some rath- 
t nasty mischief indeed " Then he put a central, if often asked, 
luestion ‘ Do we need yet more horrors to bnng home the truth 
hat science is too important to be left to the scientists''" 

America's current spirit of skepticism toward Sci-Tech is. 
bove all, the popultur response to that question The answer is a 
to so resounding that when it came, it was mistaken for a mor¬ 
al war on science So alarmed was Philip Handler, president of 
he National Academy of Sciences, that in 1972 he preached pub- 
icly on the urgent need to stave off the "crumbling of the sci- 
ntific enterprise ” Today, with that enterprise clearly waxing 
federal funding for science this year $24 7 billion, up 67% in 
ight years). Handler's excessive reaction may seem like that of 
. pampered sacred cow at the approach of a foot-and-mouth in- 
pectoi The fact is that the new skepticism, at bottom, is not an- 
iscience at all It is only at war with the once prevalent as- 
umption that science and technology should be allowed utter 
reedom. with little ot no accounting to those who have to live 
ifith the bad lesults as well as the good If the layman on the 
>>eet has discovered that science is fallible, that hardly makes 
Inn Its permanent enemy After all, everybody has forgiven New- 
on foi thinking that the sun was populated 

So the new skepticism, in its present maturity turns out to 
« essentially political in its aspirations Its successes include 
he veiy existence of the Environmental Protection Agency and, 
s a particular example the rPA's recent action obliging the 
<ord Motoi Co to lecall 54,000 cars to make sure that they 
licet emission standards Skepticism can be credited with last 
'ear's Califoinia referendum on nuclear power the fact that the 
oters did not veto nuclear expansion misses the point, which is 
hal an aicane subject hitherto consideied the sole province of 
he scientist and engineer was submitted to oidinary citizens 
tnd only a remarkably awakened citizenry could have inspired 
he self-criticism of the recent Senate committee report that chas- 
ised the Senate foi laxness in overseeing the agencies that over- 
ee the industries that are conduits of Sci-T ech 

Pei haps the most significant result so fat of the new skep- 
icism might be called the Case of the Nonexistent Doomsday 
lug The scene a se.ssion of the Cambridge Mass, city council, 
vith delegations fiom Harvard. MIT and the National In¬ 
titules of Health in nervous attendance The issue Should Har- 
'ard and MIT be pei muted to go ahead with experiments in 
o-called recombinant dna —expeiiments involving the implan- 
ation, in cells of a common bacterium, of alien DNA-bornc genes'' 
The crucial question Do the risks of research that could cn- 
;endei a hypothetical Doomsday Bug—some new strain of bac- 
cna that might find its invisible way into the btxiies of the 
leople—outweigh whatever knowledge might be gained'' . 

There was a sobering question Here is another just as in- 
nguing and much easier to answer How on earth did an issue 
ike that wind up in the hands of a political body whose analyt 
cal resources arc usually tested by questions of stop-light place- 
nenf' Answer three years ago, while contemplating the very 
list recombinant dna experiments, many researchers them- 
elves grew worried about the unfathomable risks Instead of 
nerely fretting among themselves, as scientists have usually done, 
hey decided to make their fears public—and more In a step un- 
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"Crack out the liquid nitrogen, dumplingi we're on our wayt 


precedented in the history of science a group of them ossociafed 
with the discoverer of dna. James Watson publicly asked col¬ 
leagues around the wot Id to suspend recombinant dna exper¬ 
iments until the nsks could be assessed and adequate safeguatds 
established 

Without that, the public might nevei have heaid of the nsks 
—until, perhaps. lot> late Nor, last summer would the Cam¬ 
bridge city council have got word that Harvard and M t T were 
about to launch the controversial research 1 he council did heat, 
though It thereupon put the experiments under a moiatoiiiim 
until the issue of risk could be studied by a committee of eight cit¬ 
izens—not a scientist among them When the committee icpoit 
emerged, it was greeted as a model of brevity, intelligence and bal¬ 
ance The upshot approved by the council the expetiments could 
proceed, but only undei safeguaids a bit moie strict than those 
lecommended by the National Institutes of Health 

So the case was closed - -but with sutprisingly little attention 
to the transcendent issue that had been settled It was the issue 
of sciences sovereignty, its traditional light to puisue icseaich 
in the lab with neither guidance noi intervention fiom laymen 
I hat sovereignty, in the C ambridge case, yielded to the public s 
claim to safety and well-being 

After that, the new skeptics arc entitled to feel, so far so 
gixxl But their very siH:ces.s has raised in some minds, the ques¬ 
tion of how fai society should go in exeicising control over sci¬ 
ence The answer must weigh the obvious dangei that society 
might stifle oi thwart the key profession on which it must rely 
for solutions to inescapably technical problems One non-sci 
entist at last weeks a a as convention New Yotk I awvei 
George Ball, foimer Undei Secrctaiy of .State- thinks that vich 
a danger is already at hand Ball secs the C ambi idgc council s 
monitoring of dna experiments as an ominous opening wedge' 
of a movement that might end up demanding ‘a buieauciatic pic- 
view of all scientific research to ascertain whethei it meets some 
loosely defined test of social desirability 

Such an outcome would plainly he bad news tor science and 
society But the gixxl news, sti far, is that nolxxly appears to he ci¬ 
ther demanding oi expecting such a result I ven the most skep¬ 
tical of the skeptics seem perfectly willing to let science go its 
way in the pursuit of knowledge Still, if there is no sign that 
Americans fear what scientists may discover thcie is also little 
expectation that any of then discoveries will provide answers to 
the enduring human mysteries that are impelling (leoplc ihc-se 
days on many a mystical and spiritual pilgiimage All the new 
spirit of skepticism really asks is that science and !icx.iet> to¬ 
gether take thoughtful stock when there sbems a clear risk as in 
the dna experiments, that the puismt of knowledge might dam¬ 
age, endanger or even exterminate human life That seems little 
enough to asdt Prank Trippatt 
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Although he has been called a nov 
clisl of ideas Walker Peicy 60, is less a 
philosopher than a physician to the pub 
iic weal Tuberculosis prevented him 
from using the M D he earned m 1941, 
but The Moviegoer (1962) Pcicy's hrst 
novel and a National Book Award win- 
nei, demonstiated his cmarkabic diag¬ 
nostic skill In It and two latei novels 
he speciali/cd in asking piobing ques¬ 
tions Why aie people with eveiy out¬ 
ward trapping of happiness so misera¬ 
ble'* Where and why does it hurt ’ 

I ancelot Andrewes Lamar i' Per¬ 
cy's most painful cave to date A Rhixles 
scholar and onetime football hero, he 
goes to seed in classic Southern style 
lie takes up the law, drink and the care 
of a rundown showplace home neat New 
Orleans Only when he suspects the in- 
hdclity of his second wife. Mat got, a 
brassy Texan worth $10 million, does 
Lancelot leali/e what he has made of 
his life ‘ I had done nothing but hddle 
at law, hddle at history keep up with 
the news (why'*), watch Mary Tylei 
Mcxire, and drink myself into uncon¬ 
sciousness cvei y night" 

Flagrante Delicto. Not any longer 
I ancelot changes overnight from a cata¬ 
tonic lush into a quixotic detective Prov¬ 
ing Margots waywardness is the least 
of his won ICS her suspected lovci is the 
director of a Hollywood him ciew cur¬ 
rently making a movie at Lancelot's pic¬ 
turesque mansion With unlimited funds 
and the help of a black M I F student 
who IS an ciectionics wi/aid Lancelot 
has no trouble assembling inctiminating 
video tapes But he wants more than tci 
film Margot flagianle delicto Lancelot 
IS on the tiail of evil and an affirmation 



that It still has meaning Says he ‘ 'L'vil' 
IS surely the clue to this age, the only 
quest appropriate to the age Lor eveiy- 
thing and everyone’s cither wondeiful 
or sick and nothing is evil 

Lancelot's pursuit of what he culls 
‘the Unholy Giail' leads him to com¬ 
mit several muiders and arson lie in 
tuin, IS committed to a New Orleans in¬ 
sane asylum, whete he has one nxim 
with a view of Lafayette Cemeteiy 
1 here he tells his story to a friend who 
has become a Catholic priest But I an- 
cclol s confession is anything but lepen- 
tant It IS both a funny and a scarifying 
jeremiad on the mixlern age 

Lunatics with apocalyptic visions 
can be wearisome 1 hanks to Percy s 
inventiveness and tapid pacing Lan¬ 
celot IS not In fact, he often sounds 
like a man playing out a symphony of 
Oostoyevskian experiences on a ka/oo 
Did you know that the S«>uth and foi 
all 1 know the entiie USA is full of 
demonic women who, driven by as yet 
unnamed furies, are desperately restor¬ 
ing and preserving plaies. buildings^' 
He tosses ofF witty remarks about the 
vacuities of Hollywood and about the 
strange things that occur when the him 
crew sets up in his town “What was 
nutty was that the movie folk were traf¬ 
ficking in illusions tn a real world but 
the real world thought that its reality 
could only be found in the tlliKions ” 
Percy, of course, made this very olv 


servation the theme of The Movicgoei 
Lancelot fiequently says things that the 
authoi has written elsewhere especially 
in The Menage in the fl<w/c( 1975), a col¬ 
lection of essays on the ixlditics of lan¬ 
guage and mankind Because Percy and 
Lancelot share some opinions there w ill 
inevitably be those who assume that they 
agree on cveiything And since Lance¬ 
lot utteis enough leactionaty claptrap 
to offend eveiyone, Peicy is likely to get 
a lot of angiy mail particularly horn 
women Says I .ancelot What the poor 
dears discoveied is the monstrous truth 
lying at the very centet of life that their 
happiness and the meaning of life itself 
IS to be assaulted by a man ' 

Swiftian Disgust. Percy does not 
fully avoid liability for such beliefs He 
clearly uses Lancelot's Swiftian disgust 
at the ‘ whorehouse and lagdom of 
America' to score points against con¬ 
temporary permissiveness One some¬ 
times wonders just how loony Percy’s 
hero ts intended to be Is it probable 
that a canny good ole boy like Lancelot 
would go violently lound the bend at 
the nevYs of his wife’s cheating'* 

The question is valid and not ter-ji., 
nbly important to the novel For the put'-'*'’’^ 
poses of his aigument, Percy harries 
Lancelot into an extreme position Tak¬ 
ing both his hero's part and that of the si¬ 
lent but attentive priest, the author 
stages a debate in which the middle 
ground has been blasted away. “I catt' 




nol tolerate this age," Lancelot raves m 
hts cell "What is more, I won’t That 
was my discovery that 1 didn’t have to ’’ 
plan IS a patchwork of medieval 
'^'alry. Confederate rhetoric and 
shoot-’em-up justice He will go away 
with the girl in the next room—a pa¬ 
tient in the asylum who has been gang- 
rap^ into insensibility In Lancelot’s 
view, this outrage has purified her of ev¬ 
ery indulgence he hates in the modern 
world Together they will be the new 
Adam and Lve dedicated to "a stern 
code, a gentleness toward women and 
an intoleiance of swinishness ’’ 

Lancelot’s plan is cicaily cra/cd 
Peicys questioning is something else 
Simply by asking whethei flaccid tol¬ 
erance IS not as brutalizing as rigid in¬ 
tolerance, he raises the kind of issue that 
good fiction can most thoioughly show 
in the lound Despite its occasional reed- 
iness of tone and a bitterness that seems 
more peevish than profound, Lamelot 
^kes an entertaining tun at high se¬ 
riousness It IS eas> to read and hard to 
forget Paul Gray 

Mother off Four 



ElIZABETH II a PRINCE EDWARD (196S) 
A 20th century Victoria 


MAlESrV ELIZABETH II AND 
THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR 

by ROBERT LACEY 

349 pages Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
$12 95 

Shoitly aftei I Ii/abeih II began her 
leign JohnOsboine king of the Angry 
Young Men lixik time between hit plays 
to pronounce the Bi ilish monaichy mor¬ 
ibund A gold tilling in a mouth full 
of decay But how unpiedictablc his- 
loiy can be as kings and queens ate the 
fust to know Osbotne has long since 
been dethioned while Her Majesty 
-ciesling on 70s nostalgia and God 
only knows what other divine lights 
- has never been more popular 

Biographci Robert Lacey's task is 
to relate the woman who happens to live 
in Buckingham Palace to this •flourish¬ 
ing of the British constitutional monar¬ 
chy one of the more curious social 
phenomena of the 20th century,' as he 
tightly observes It is no easy job, and 
the word patadox gets used freely In 
the end, Lacey, the author of a biog¬ 
raphy of Sii Wallet Raleigh (and a stafT- 
Bi on the London Sunday 7i»iev) has 
spicad his cloak over the puddle and gal¬ 
lantly invented a second bh/abeth to 
walk acioss it If this act of prestidigi¬ 
tation IS not a work of art, it is a work 
of considerable artifice 

Senaibie Shoes. In effect, Lacey 
has treated Elizabeth as a minoi char¬ 
acter in a Jane Austen novel An "un¬ 
assuming mother of foui ’’ who dotes on 
a ’quiet life in the country surrounded 
by horses and dogs,’’ she tramps over 
for tea in her sensible shoes and serves 
modestly to swell a scene or two, most¬ 
ly by making other people look brilliant 
But how to turn her into a heroine'^ 

Even as a child, “Liliibet.” as roy¬ 


al baby talk dubbed hei proves a haid 
act for Lacey to humani/e It is as if 
she weie born with her ciown on Hei 
giandfathei Gcoige V had written to 
her father Geoigc VI Now that you 
aie five years old I hu|ie you will al¬ 
ways try and be obedient and do at 
once what you are told as you will 
hnd It will come much easier to you 
the soonct you begin The advice 
helped give her tathei a lifelong case 
of the stammers t li/abelh appeals to 
have thrived on it, sutfeiing nothing 
worse than an occasional sinus attack 
By the time she was eight she was join¬ 
ing in on the royal discipline, chiding 
Sistei Margate! Rose, age 4, foi ex¬ 
posing too much leg in public 

Ginger Cookies. W hat can a poor 
legendmakei do with a late 20th cen- 
tuiy womaii whose avowed model is 
Queen Victoiia' By way of apologv 
Lacey theorizes that the sepulchial 
gloom of blacked-out Windsor C asllc 
duiing Woild War II helped turn a ‘se¬ 
rious child into a serious girl ' Ccitain- 
ly nobody could woik harder than Lacey 
to put a little coloi in the girl’s checks 
He makes the most of her hist meeting 
at 13. over ginger cookies and lemon¬ 
ade. with the brilliantly blue-eyed naval 
cadet who was to become her husband 
Whenever possible the subject is shown 
to smile The jolly shneks of bathtime 
splash parties as a child are succeeded 
by laughtei rolling undei the royal cou¬ 
ple's bedroom door at night—at least ac¬ 
cording to the guards posted there 1 he 
Queen, Lacey maintains, is a fun girl at 
charades He does not neglect to point 
out her kicking off her shoes while ini¬ 
tialing documents at her desk or. ker¬ 
chief on head, choppmg up meat for her 
beloved corgis 

Still, nothing can keep the portrait 


from coming out a negative Her Maj¬ 
esty's surest instinct is lor what is not 
done hei habitual expiession is the ab¬ 
sence of an expression Het stiength, 
Lacey is driven to atgue in an ultimate 
paiadox. is “the absence of a forceful 

personality ’’ 

Sciambling to disguise his and het 
dilemma Lacey desciibes everything 
coloiful that suirounds his royally willed 
vacuum, from the 15 blue budgerigars 
she owned as a child to members of the 
family less addicted to duty the couit 
scamps L'ncle Ldwaid < the rogue fac¬ 
tor’ ) and his Wally Sister Maigaret and 
hei Peter and her Tony Even the fairly 
well-behaved Philip, lor with his “com¬ 
pulsion to keep everyone around him 
laughing,' he also favots a style of per¬ 
suasion, Lacey wains that 'veigcs on 
thuggery ’ 

Unlike them this thoroughly admi- 
lable thoroughly ordinary Queen has no 
appaient need to be ‘a model n person 
in an ancient institution ' IDoes the Age 
of Me want an aichaic mixicl of unques¬ 
tioning dutifulness and neat total self- 
abnegation’ It has one in the woman 
now on the throne and Laccy may be 
collect when in a last desperate attempt 
to dtamalize his subject he Uxiks ahead 
another 25 years and prophesies Lli/- 
abeth II is made to be an inspiting old 
Queen ' Melvm Maddocks 

Some Like It Hot 

CHARIOT OF FIRE 

by E E Y HALES 

191 pages Doubleday $6 95 

Henry BriKk is an Lnglish bache¬ 
lor and a railway man with a precise 
idea of heaven ‘ The right sort of tiain 
to London a morning train with a 
gixxJ bieakfast car lots of coffee and 
toast and bacon and eggs and marma¬ 
lade. the newspaper, and two or three 
hours of pleasantly changing views 
through the window ' Alas such bliss 
isdenicdhim On holiday in Italy Bnxk 
and his girl friend arc drowned when 
then cruise ship sinks Because of his 
iccoid ofunrepented foinications he is 
sentenced to the .Second C ircle of Hell 
— Dante’s C ircle of the Lascivious 

AfTionted Brock put loins a ticket to 
heaven instead But paradise makes 
h.m uncomfortable despite the music 
iPautes Requiem Beethovens Ninths 
the soaring entrance hall and the ‘ little 
mayonnaise concoctions served by 
whitc-iobed nuns Biock gladly boards 
a plane for his assigned place in hell 
and his fate to for nicatc forever 

1 hus British Historian ELY Hales 
sets the stage for an engaging theolog¬ 
ical fantasy that would have done ci ed¬ 
it to the late Anglican author C S Lew is 
Like Lewis Gteat Divotce and George 
Bernard Shaws Don Juan section of 
Man and Supet man. Chat wt of fit e sug¬ 
gests that hell is what one makes of it 
—and so is heaven 

Brock is not about to take hell lying 



Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America 

Americans started her happiness Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall Now they send the 
meals—the U S Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help They shared the construction work and costs They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia’ Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right’ All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program Give as much as you can. 



down Before fiilling completely inter his | 

rut, the ex-railroadei busies himself with 
refurbishing the Limbo Line, a rickety 
tram that runs from the First to the 
Fourth Circle of Hell—home of the av- 
ancious He is swiftly drawn into tn/i<F> 
nal politics Cleoi»tra. the Second Cir¬ 
cle's reigning queen, wants to rule all 
upper hell Sister Martha, a heavenly 
busybody who wants to liberate souls 
fiom Limbo, will not hear of this Sa¬ 
tan. natuiaily, is enraged by Cleopatra's 
ambition 

Brock suddenly becomes the indis¬ 
pensable man in the middle Satan needs 
the Limbo Line to transport cannon 
across the bottomless mud of the glut¬ 
tons' Third Ciicle The archangel Mi¬ 
chael. ready to wage anothei Miltonic 
wai against Satan needs the railroad to 
carry his chariot of fire acioss the same 
sea of mud 

Town Dump All of this would seem 
preposterous if Authoi Hales did not 
chaim the readei with the carthiness of^ 
his hell There aie no fork-wieldmg dci.^- ^ 
mons and no brimstone It is only 'in 
the town dump that ‘ the hie is not 
quenched and the woim dieth not ' 
Though Hales diaws many of his char- 
acteis fiom Dantes subtciianean aris¬ 
tocracy he sketches them with ftesh wit 
Cieopalia foi instance has something 
of an Amei lean accent because she has 
been 'sut rounded loi the last hundred 
years at least, moie by Americans than 
Biitish 

Brock IS not irievocably lost His 
shrewd shuttle diplomacy in hell puts 
him in a unique position to demand a te- 
watd To icveal what lhal is would spoil 
the readers fun hut the pri/c undci- 
lines the iioiiy of the sign that giceted 
him in the Second Ciicle ‘Hell is wheie 
you aie free to be youiself and nothing 
but youi self ' Mayo Mohs 
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l\ior do you hove to bo 

o sheikh or o mohorojah to own a ll^3Jx±iEtak 

This fuel savinc, beauty from Indio is real sleek, compact 
and durable With its 4 pears and 150 cc encjine, 
f).ij<ij chetak will give you the perfrrrmance of a lifetime 

As for comfort, sturdiness and reliability, 

you will find ba|,i| etietak' the best way to get around 

Fastei Cheaper Anywhere 

Remember, scootenng on bajaj chetak adds 
mileage to your budget 

!l3j3JxJTEtai< scooters are exported to many countries 
Mow, they are also being manufactured in Indonesia 
and Taiwan with bapij auto's technical know how 


auto liiteii 

POOINJA 411 OrtS, KVJDIA 




IIIIe r 11 a'i i () na 11 y ack novv 1 edged 
to be the finest cigarette in the world 


















Carter’s Crisis 

^othe Editor \ 

Piesident Carter lJuly 231 has tned 
being Moses Isaiah and Jesus C hnsl all 
at onue when what we need is a Caesai 

John R iVanen 
San Antomo 

In lime of crisis we must be extreme¬ 
ly caielul in atteptmg the leadership of 
those who claim to have all the answeis 

Jacob Weitzei 
Noith \Jiami Beaih Fla 

Why, oh why. didn’t oui founding 
forefathers make stupidity an impeach 
able offense ’ 

Don Colaianto 
Bndgewaiei \ J 



A nation that inusl lely so much on 
the guidance of one human being either 
has \tl to rnatuie politically oi is in the 
midst of witnessing its own demise 

Mex R Hvhcl 
Pah), llto ( ahf 

In lesixmsc to Mi i ai tci s plea Say 
something goixi about youi country 1 
shall gladly oblige a piesidcntial election 
ishcldeveiy toui yeais 

f iitunui lluhcihush 
ImuixmIIc 

As an 1 nglishman who has followed 
the picsidential caicei of Jimmy C arler 
closely I can only say that I am vtme- 
whal baffled by his continual low lating 
in the Ameiican populanty (xills I am 
convinced that he has been the best 
Ameiican leadci since Woild War II 

Billy Hill 
PaikMoiw England 

Instead of stopping all foreign pui- 
chases of oil as of 1977, it would be bettei 
if the President had taken this to be the 
maximum cuitent use level and allowed 
for whatever additional puichases could 
be immediately stockpiled by the Gov¬ 
ernment At the same time storage fa- 


__ 

cilities should be made available in every 
state, able to hold at least two yeais sup¬ 
ply to be filled up as quickly as (xvssible 
These mixiifications aie needed as a pio- 
tection against sudden and ladical teduc- 
tions in available oil due to wai oi other 
emergencies 

Pan! iVenx Piofessot o/Pliilouipli}' 
Catholic VmvetMtt of America 
Waxhiiigton. D C 

VicuAa Management in Peru 

Youi article on the vicuna in Peru 
lJuly 161 seems to have missed an im- 
poilant point in the controversy Culling 
IS simply gixxl herd and pasture manage¬ 
ment The high Andean pastuics and 
windswept giasslands aic not an infinite 
lesource but need to be preseived, sal¬ 
vaged fiom eiosion by pro|X5i grazing 

Pciu s Mmisti V oi Agiicultute should 
leccivc credit foi its piogram which has 
stemmed the tide against the disappear¬ 
ance of a s|iecics 

iieiold Ctino Baumann 
Aaiaii, Switzerland 

Skylab's Unwanted Gifts 

I he generosity of the U S is legend- 
aiy even in bestowing unwanted gifts It 
is gixxi U' know that NASA could control 
Skylab enough to miss North America 
Instead couitesy of NASA, youi sp.ice rub¬ 
bish was deposited in Auslialia [July 231 
I would prefer that the U S kept its gar¬ 
bage in Its own front yaid 

(I he Re\ ) Hugh Fzidie 
Melbourne 

I Kim the transpoitation of Biilish 
convicts to the fall of Skylab Australia 
seems to be the undcseiving recipient of 
the West s debus 

H’llliuiri Westfall 
Hiidwn Ohio 

Fust It was falling missiles (Skylab s 
rc-cntiy), now its falling misses (Miss 
Univeise .79) 

I he Aussies get to see all the action 

Dale S Cc\\ell 
Manhattan Kaii\ 


The American Tanner 

In these difflcult limes Roscix; lan- 
nei in his peifoimancc at Wimbledon 
• July 161 typified what America has al¬ 
ways been Cjiitsy lull of hope ready to 
tackle supcipowcis like Rjotn Borg as 
well • stand by this in spite of the fact 
that NASA has iccently showeied us with 
Skylab 

Lilian Grasei 
Canberra Australia 


Supreme Court Without a Label 

1 don t think you meant it this way 
but is theie a beftet way to compliment 
the Supreme C'ourl lJuly 16| for objec¬ 


tivity on a case-by-case basis than label¬ 
ing it ■ neither liberal nor conservative,” 
"distinctly nonideologicaf and ‘unpre¬ 
dictable’' In shoil, whats wiong with 
being ‘ a coui t with no identity’”' 

Paul Malinowyki 
Grand Junction, Coh 


Three Cheers for Meatballs 

1 or anyone who has padlocked a 
camp director in his cabin, stolen every 
piece of detachable haidwaic from the 
showeis hidden a head cook s Beetle in 
the middle of the archery range. lun the 
reveille record up the flagpole Meat¬ 
balls Uuly 161 IS summer camp I’ll sing 
camp songs with Bill Murray any time 

AsforC iitic I lank Rich, he can stack 
the dishes 

Ltsa Sandmeyer 
Wilmington NC 

Sex In the Soviet Union 

I d much rathei have a Soviet lack of 
picoccupation with sex Uuly 231 than go 
to the othei extreme and have an Amei - 
lean obsession with it 

/ina Sharia 
Sickleryille. N J 

I ycxloi Dostoevsky long ago por¬ 
trayed violence, alcoholism and sex” in 
Russian life Wife beating and child and 
animal abuse, as well as the pathological 
patterns studied by Soviet Dissident Mi¬ 
khail Stem filled Dostoevsky's bcxiks. giv¬ 
ing leaders a gum and appaicntly still 
tiue portrait oi Soviets at woik and play 
Susan Maxson 
San Diego 

Staats, Staats 

It was Comptioller Gcneial f Imet 
Staats. not Staab, who said those nice 
things about I'atiicia Hams as Secretary 
ofilUDiJuly 301 

I'Ji Gordon 
Bay side, N Y 

Apologies to (oitiptioller Stoats repeat 
Staats 


Batty over Dracuia 

You made a mistake in not having a 
woman review the movie Dracuia Uuly 
23| Mr .Schickel cither did not giasp oi 
smiplv Ignored Flank I angclla’s sex ap¬ 
peal Any woman who sees the film will 
go batty” over its leading man 

Deborah Ben r 
Valpataiw hid 

Such devastating chaim' And those 
eyes' More moie. moie' 

4nnie Opitz 
Reno 
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‘The essence of knowledge is, 
having it, to apply it' 


Confucius 

(551-479BC) 


For companies planning multinational strategics, 
we have a notuin that we may be helpful in both 
acquiring knowledge and applying it 

If youi company is interested in gaining 
knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 
ways ot reaching your customers who live there, 
we’d suggest you get in touch with your nearest 
TlMf advertisinsi sales oftice. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helplul 111 drawing up your marketing plan. As 
lor using this knowledge, you may be sure we 
will have some definite ideas 

riMti would be delighted to hear from you 


Fo! multinational marketing 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


"A Letter from the Publisher 

W ' ar and revolution are nothing new to Central America 
or to Bernard Diedcrich. a Latm hand fcH* 29 years. Time's 
Mexico City bureau chief for ten and our man in Managua 
for the final seven weeks of the bloody Nicaraguan revolt 
Diedench, who last month turned over 




Time's Managua watch to Correspon¬ 
dent Roberto Suro. has reported on 
Fidel Castro’s revolution m Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic civil war 
in l%5 and the 1969 “Soccer War” be¬ 
tween El Salvador and Honduras Says 
Diedench “The Nicaraguan civil war, 
which saw the cold-blooded execution 
of one American journalist [ABC’s Bill 
Stewart I, sui passed them all in sheet 
dangei ’’ 

Miami Correspondent Richard 
Woodbury whojoined Diedench foi part DMertehwHhaSandbiistaconmiaiider 
of his toui, agrees “The danger quo¬ 
tient was raised by the glaring absence of official information With thi 
from either side,' reports Woodbury “To assess the fighting, newsmaga 2 ii 
we had to visit bailie zones continually ’’ Getting there was a Initially, co] 
peiilous ordeal in itself and indiscriminate bombing and king. Cantor 
shelling made it necessary to take lefiige in the homes and k 

backyaids of friendly Nicaraguans The scene at Managua's V 

Intel-Continental Hotel, headquarters and domicile of the ^ 


foreign press corps, was similarly threatening “Somozs flun¬ 
kies were wandeiing around saying that newsmen should be 
taken out and shot,” says Di^erich When the staff fled 
after the hotel had been designated a militaty target by San- 
dtnistas in mid-June, Diedench and three othei foreign jour¬ 
nalists abandoned it foi what they euphemistically called a 
“safe house” m the bomb-wracked capital, retummg the 
nFiiiiHecii co«i«<.T day the rebels’ victory seemed assured 
Buenos Aires Correspondent George 
Russell, who had been reporting from 
the Sandimsta headquarters-m-exile in 
Costa Rica, joined l^ederich then but 
had some trouble adjittting to Inter-Con- 
tinental Hotel hospitality Said Russell; 
j “My first night I returned to my room 
to discover that it had been appropnated 
by three gun-toting muchachos. one of 
whom was sleeping in the bathtub In 
solidanty with the people's hard-won 
victory, I decided to sleep on Chedench’s 
a commaiider couch ” 


With this week's issue. Time becomes the hrst American 
newsmagazine to be sold in the People's Republic of China 
Initially, copies are available at hard-cuirency shops in Pe¬ 
king, Canton and Shanghai 
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Coven With a sublime 
kombinaUon of early 
beauty and mature 
talent agioupofter- 
I the teen-age actiesses 
and some adventurous 
movtc directors are 
creating new roles and 
hnding new ways to 
look at the young See 
Show Business 


Workk 1 he Sandtms- 
tas get down to the 
business of ruling in 
Nicaiagua, distnbut- 
ing food and finding 
housing tor victims of 
the civil war s- Hope 
for true majority rule 
in Zimbabwe-Rhode- 
sia emerges at C om- 
monwealth meeting 
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Economy & Business 

Revising eai her fore¬ 
casts most experts 
now say the nation is 
entenng a longer 
deeper downturn 
► C'hiysicr tnes for 
help ► Denver 
thiives as the nation s 
new energy capiul 
s Soviet grain dram 

40 

Music: Alban Berg's 
masterpiece opera 
Lulu, IS given its first 
complete U S perfor¬ 
mance by the venture¬ 
some Santa Pe Opera 
s //oHdiRi. a “circus 
opera,” celebrates the 
spmt of human free¬ 
dom, but the man 
escapes 



Coven Photograph by John Zimmerman 
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SALT H: Kissinger 
urges tbe Senate to ap¬ 
prove the treaty only 
if the U S mcieases 
miliuiry spending In 
an interview with 
Timi he forecasts pos¬ 
sible 'tremendous dy¬ 
namism” foi the U S 
in the 1980s See 
UNITIDSTATIS 

53 

Essay: There are a lot 
of side effects from 
modem air condition¬ 
ing masses of summer 
shoppers cooling off 
while they make their 
purchases millions of 
cloistered Amencans 
soaking up reruns on 
TV and high energy 
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The Victors Organize 


And their neighbors fear that the example may be contagious 

M m m m e call on you to organize, squad!> to the hideouts of at least 20 guer- ociatic oppositic 
organiTe, organize The nllas during the civil war New York have been ruthl 
VVmV more organized you are, Democratic Congressman John Murphy, pressed Though 
M V the more difficult it will a lonetime fnend of Somoza's claimed has denied anv oh 



M m m a e call on you to organize, 
mJA#organize, organize The 
VVmV more organized you are, 
M m the more difficult it will 
be for the counterrevolutionaries.' All 
over newly liberated Nicaragua last week, 
people responded to Guemlla Leader 
Humberto Ortega's appeal Fiom Chi- 
nandenga in the north to Rivas m the 
south, committees led by the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front (r s L N ) be¬ 
gan distributing food and providing med¬ 
ical care for the thousands wounded m 
the savage civil war agamst exiled Oic- 
tatoi Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza De- 
bayle In Managua the junta that heads 
the Government of National Reconstruc¬ 
tion ordered peasants who had occupied 
plantations owned by wealthy farmers 
to move on The junta instructed them 
to join the peasant-owned agricultural 
collectives that will soon be 
established on the more than 
I million acres, roughly two-thirds 
of the countrv's best farm land, 
that have been expropriated from 
Somoza j 

The junta was also trying to 
mop up diehard remnants of So- 
moza's national guard Almost 
every night the sounds of gunfire 
shattered the stillness of Managua 
as Sandinista security men battled 
tenegade guardsmen Egged on by 
a Masaya mob that demanded the 
death of Its pnsoner. Sandinista 
ttoops summarily executed a 19- 
year-old informer who had admit- 


squads to the hideouts of at least 20 guer- 
nllas durmg the civil war New York 
Democratic Congressman John Murphy, 
a longtime fnend of Somoza's claimed 
that the Sandimstas were executing 
“thousands” of guaidsmen and then fam¬ 
ilies In fact, the 3,000 guardsmen locked 
up in Modelo Prison at Tipitapa, 30 miles 
from Managua, insist that they have been 
well treated Asserted the prison's se- 
cunty chief, Marcio Maierna Ortiz “We 
want oui revolution to be an example to 
all of I atm Amenca ” 

That was precisely what troubled the 
military rulers of El Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras Their leaders feared that 
a domino effect might engulf them m a 
wave of leftist insurgency inspired by the 
success of Nicaragua’s revolt In all three 
countnes, leftist tenonsm has been on the 
rise, largely because more peaceable dem- 





Captured giisrdaiMw at t Hodel eP ilsenbiTIpItapa 


ted leading Somoza's assassination A mood of retribution threatened a policy of mercy 


ociatic opposition groups 
have been ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed Though the junta 
has denied any plans to “ex¬ 
port oui revolution,’ De- k. 
fense Department and in- Boy with toy gua 
telligence officials arc urg¬ 
ing that the U S resume arms shipments 
to the three nations, which have been cut 
off since the Carter Administration be¬ 
gan Its human rights campaign 

The danger of more civil war seems 
greatest in tl Salvador, the Western 
Hemisphere's most densely populated 
country, where 5 3 million people are 
crowded into an area no larger than Mas¬ 
sachusetts The government of President 
Carlos Humberto Romero has been 
locked in combat with three well-orga- 
ni/ed bands of leftist terrorists One such 
group, the Armed Forces of National Re- 
sistance, has raised $40 nullion in 
the past two years by kidnaping for¬ 
eign executives and holding them 
for ransom Even more threatening 
from the government’s standpoint 
is the widespread support won by 
the 70.000-member Popular Revo¬ 
lutionary Bloc, a broad-based 
movement that occupied the cathe¬ 
dral in San Salvador last May, trig¬ 
gering an attack by police that re¬ 
sulted in the deaths of 23 protesters 
Assistant Secretary of State Viron 
Vaky, who completed a fact-find¬ 
ing tnp to Central Amenca last' 
week, found that Romero had re- 

_ treated mto a defiant “bunker meni 

tality” not unlike the one that 
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gnpped Somoza dunng the final days of 
his dying regune 

The situation is nearly as tense in 
VGuatemala. where many people have nev* 
V-er forgiven the U S fOT a clA-assisted coup 
I that ousted the leftist government of Pres¬ 
ident Jacobo Arbenz Guzmdn in 1954 
Since 1966 at least 40.000 people have 
been murdered in clashes between the 
government and its critics Since the kill¬ 
ing of Manuel Colom Argueta, one of the 
opposition's most chansmatic figures, 
many democratic opponents of the regune 
of President Romeo Lucas Garcia have 
thrown in their lot with Marxist guerrillas 

I n Honduras the three-man military 
junta beaded by General Policardo 
Pa/ has made a few concessions that 
may isolate the leftist terronsts who 
are trying to bnng it down The gov¬ 
ernment paid no more than lip service 
to Somoza s plea that it crack down on 


Mrs. Thatcher finds a fresh approach for Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 

W hen Bntam’s Queen Elizabeth liar- ain was determmed to acliMve genuini 
nved m Lusaka at the end of a two- nnaionty rule in Salisbury and would taki 


WW nved m Lusaka at the end of a two- 
week tour of Africa she was cheered by 
Zambians everywhere she went as “Quee- 
me' Queeme*” When Bntain's other fe¬ 
male leader. Prune Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, amved in the same city for the 
Commonwealth Confmence, she got a re¬ 
ception that might better have bMn ac¬ 
corded the queen of a leper colony By 
week's end, however, her peers among the 
41 Commonwealth leaders at the eight- 
day conference readily acknowledged 
that Mrs Thatchei had made an impor¬ 
tant contribution toward solvmg an ex¬ 
plosive issue that threatened to wreck the 
conference—namel> the problem of how 
to bnng genuine majonty rule to Zim- 
babwe-Rhodesia After amving in Lusa¬ 
ka “with two horns and a tail,” as she 
put It, Britain’s new Prime Minister had 
suddenly become a symbol of hope 

The breakthrough came after Tanza¬ 
nia’s President Julius Nyerere called on 
Bntam to take the lead m proposing a 
new Rhodesian constitution, csilling an 
all-parties conference and holding new 
elections under Commonwealth auspices 
Nyerere acknowledged that certain white 
minonty lights should be guaranteed, but 
he also called for drastic revisions m the 
seven-month-old constitution of Zim- 
babwe-Rhodesia, which gives whites a 
disproportionate share of seats in the leg¬ 
islature and effective control of the armed 
forces, police, civil service and judiciary 
for five years To the surprise of many del¬ 
egates present, Mrs Thatcher matched 
the African proposals, declaring that Brit¬ 


ain was determmed to achieve genuine 
maionty rule in Salisbury and would take 
the primary responsibility for bruging it 
about in &ct, she and her Cgbinet col¬ 
leagues had worked out the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s African position before the con¬ 
ference began But by publicly announc¬ 
ing It at the Lusaka summit, in response 
to African demands, she made it seem as 
though she had he^ed Commonwealth 
views 

rs Thatcher’s success was all the 

more remarkable m light of the an¬ 
imosity that had greeted her on amval 
Zambian reporters asked her rude ques¬ 
tions and crowds booed her During a re¬ 
ception at the British High Commission 
in Lusaka, a group of her expatriate coun¬ 
trymen advised her, “Don't be bullied. 
Prime Mmistei " She replied coirily. “1 am 
not bulliable " But she realized that her 
earlier comments in support of the Salis¬ 
bury government of Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa had been ill-advised and had offend¬ 
ed many Africans She has since accepted 
the view of colleagues, including her For¬ 
eign Secretary, Lord Carrington, that 
whatever London does about Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesxi must have broad international 
support, especially from Afncan states, 
the U S and Western Europe 

The harshest remmder of black Afri¬ 
ca's feelings about the Salisbury regime 
came from populous, oil-nch Nigeria As 
the conference began, Lagos announced 
that it was nationalizing the Nigerian in¬ 
terests of Bntish Petroleum The official 
explanation was that BP had been selling 


Sandinista bases near the Nicaragua bor¬ 
der “They’ve made some of the right 
moves,” says a State Department offi¬ 
cial. “but the violent opposition, which 
IS heavily Marxist, still remains 
powerful ” 

Although they mamtain friendly re¬ 
lations with their rebel counterparts in 
Central Amenca. Nicaragua's new rulers 
appear too preoccupied 1^ their internal 
problems to lend much assistance to their 
cause They have gone so far as to ask 
the U S to supply them with modem 
weapons to replace the outmoded arms 
they used to topple Somoza’s regime 
Washington has pledged to give “full and 
thorough consideration” to that request, 
even though Managua has lately become 
a mecca for Marxist mischief makers 
from around the world The Sandinistas 
claim that they need the arms to ward 
off a possible counterattack by 7,000 na¬ 
tional guardsmen that Somoza’s legend- 
'ary combat leader, Commandante Bravo, 
claims to have standing by in Honduras 
If attack matenalizes ^moza is not like¬ 
ly to lead it At week's end the exiled dic¬ 
tator was reportedly expelled from the Ba¬ 
hamian islaiid of Chand Exuma, his latest 
goftofeail on a’Carihbean cruise ■ 
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' 7 am not buUiable "wai the reply 


Oil from the North Sea and elsewhere to 
South Africa, a charge that the Bntish de¬ 
nied In any case, the Nigerians acknowl¬ 
edged privately that the takeover was 
really intended to show Britain what it 
could expect if it recognized the Muzo- 
rewa regime in defiance of black African 
opinion 

A ddressing her 40 male colleagues seat- 
. ed at the great doughnut-shaped ta¬ 
ble in Lusaka. Mrs 1 hatcher spoke more 
softly than she usually does at \ 'estmm- 
ster After thanking the delegates for their 
advice, she assured them "1 he aim of the 
British government is to return Rhodesia 
to legality on a basis which the Common¬ 
wealth and the mtei national community 
as a whole will And acceptable’ After 
she concurred with Nyerere’s proposals, 
gratified African delegates promised to 
try to bring the Patriotic Front into agiee- 
ment with the plan 

If all goes well, the next step could be 
a cease-fire, followed by an all-paities 
constitutional conference and new elec¬ 
tions It was certain that the British would 
insist that former Pnme Minister Ian 
Smith now a Minister Without Portfolio 
m Mu/oiewa's government be dtopped 
entirely They may also tiy once more to 
urge Joshua Nkomo co-leader of the Pa¬ 
triotic Front guen lilas to join the Salis¬ 
bury regime though Nkomo insisted at 
week's end lliat he had no intention of ne¬ 
gotiating with the Mu/oiewa government 
and thieatened to continue the lighting 
A lot will also depend on Muzorewa 
and his white colleagues If the whiles re¬ 
fuse to budge, they can block the process, 
at least lempoiarily But if they agree to 
the Commonwealth pioposals and if the 
guen ilia leaders can be persuaded tojom 
the negotiating pioccss the seemingly 
endless transition of Rhodesia to major¬ 
ity rule could be very nearly complete ■ 
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r lubi4<kitegatM to the CoiiBadit^Mnith Confertobc in LiiiiBM HM 

Fbeat of evciyddng, ia liviagatoiM. 200 iftBes to tlw 
. d ltoert ii m; tiouiio«eta>wids with ttM gM biton duips aftto jpeOite 

wglUtig to buy end cooking o41 got out of band, fa JUnalto 
wap and detergatw were In short supidy; tottbt paper and cbM** tbt** 
aveilable; and ndUc chocolate bad becoma a liuotty. A Lmidca eaf 
fimi h in dangeil of cfaising hacauie it cannot get spare parts. Hw nattaa'iihi*^ 
flation rate is ruontttg at about 25% 

The dqpmsed oaodhwn of the cotmtry's aponooty Is in part a segult of SPOto 
ident Kemteth Kaunda’a adherence to prhwijMeiR SEiunbia hia ftottoliM Mata 
in the soutbera AfUca conflict Bat the embkenaring tnidx to that udflta^etfled 
South Africa is new Zambia’s main iitoiine to the WDrid. Ibe red carpet ttud to 
greet VM at Lusaka International Airport was made m the hated bud of apart* 
held, many of the delicacies served at the Commonwealth banauets also came 
from there For Zambia, the Tazara Railway, built by the Chintow to c^ien up a 
land link from ZauMa through Tansaiua to the Indian Ocean, is almoA a wr^ 
off Therailwaywtn'ks, but the port of Dares Salaam cannot cope with the tmi- 
nage of copper that Zambia would Uke to expon by that route The result is 
that to export ihi copper Zambia has been i»ying heavy transport and port 
coats to Tanzanki, At one pohit, 2bunbta claimed that 70,000 tons of copper 
werewakmgforddpuentatDar Shipping delays and subsequent storage cluug- 
es have senouti]f hurt Zambu’s mining udustry. which is already suffitring 
from the effects of low coppor prices. Unless it can get govenunent-allixated fm- 
eign exdiange to'buy new nuning equipment, the industry may suCRer a loss of 
up to $100 n^on ffiis year 

In additum, the industry is aufibnng from a scarcity of white techniciana 
The mines need about 5.200 expatriate workers and are presently running about 
1,000 short Unfortunately, there is bttle inducement for whites to seek jobs in 
the country. While Kaunda n^tly deplores the laasm of his enemies to the 
south, whites in Lusaka are subject^ to a host of snubs and hostilities 

Agriculture is in even wcHSe shape than the mming industry In southern 
Zunbia. forming has been disrupted by guemlla warfare In the Owembe Val¬ 
ley. crops are rotting m local eex^rative stores because nobody wants to coUect 
them Most of the premdependence white farmers have left Zambia, and ag¬ 
ricultural output has dropptol accordingly Zambia’s farmers no longer grow to¬ 
bacco, once a flourishing crop, nor do Uiey produce as much com as the coun¬ 
try needs 

A severe drought in the past two years has made the situation even worse. 
If Zambia is to avoid widespread fomine, it will need 300,000 tons of com by 
the end of the year. Kenya has o&red 100.000 tons, but this would have to be 
transported—inefficiently, and perhaps tardily—by road from Kenya and then 
along the Tazara Railway Thw Zambia u relying cn South Africa for com 
and mi Zimbabwe*llhodesia to deliver the food shipments by rail. 

Anud all this economic gloom, there is 
at least one Int of good news, the reopening 
of the southern rail route through Zimtebwe- 
Rhodesia is deanng at least 1,000 tons of 
Zambian copper • day The huge stocks of 
copper at the miiMi, wh^ earlim this year 
amoistted to J454KK> tons, are dwindling at 
last. Zamiha has siso been helped by « firm¬ 
er trend in copper fhices and has hoto)4 i»* 
creasing its earnings cobalt. At present, 

Zambia produces %,7S0 tons of oobah a year, 
or about one-teoth of world output (excltxl- 

the Soviet Union). If all goes well, Zam¬ 
bia will boost its annual production to 9,500 
tons by next year. 

With all Its troubles, Uw beleaguered host 
can ill afford to pay the lion's share of the 
$20 miUkm cost m ttie Commonwealth Con¬ 
ference. 'Yet if that meedstg shmild lead to a 
setUement of the impasSe over Zunbabwe- 
Rhodesia. to whmh so many of Zambia’s 
problems are litflcad. it will to worth every 
penny 
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^Deal with 
“Orphans” 

Key compromise in Kurdistan 

ii A step backward, a mess, enough m 
r\ make one nauseous” So said 
Shahpour Bakhtiar, the Shah's last Prime 
Minister, at a 90-mmute press conference 
in Pans, where he emerged from a half- 
year of hiding to denounce the revoluUon- 
ary government that toppled him in Feb¬ 
ruary after barely more than a month m 
office Bakhtiar. who is on the regime's 
wanted list of former officials charged 
with high cnmes. accused Ayatullah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini of lacking “a master 
idea" for Iran and predicted that the 
waste and corruption under the Islanuc 
government “will surpass' anything seen 
^ in 25 years under the Shan His aides were 
' beginning to transmit cassette tapes back 
home to spread his message, as Khomeini 
had done so successfully But the chances 
of Bakhtiar's returning to Iran, much less 
returning to power, seemed very slim His 
following is almost entirely among the 
narrow Iranian middle class which may 
be Hied of revolution but is hardly pre¬ 
pared to start another in Bakhtiar's name 
Bakhtiar reappeared just three days 
befoie Itanians began electing the 73 
membeis of a constituent assembly who 
aie to approve a new constitution that 
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“There Will Be an Explosion” 


Iran's ie(f-exiled former Prime Min¬ 
ister Shahpour Bakhtiar talked with 
IlML Correspondent Sandra Burton in 
Puns last week about his country's pres¬ 
ent and future Among Bakhtiar s views 

On the boycott of last weok’s eiectloiL 

It IS extremely useful that the democrat¬ 
ic gioups—the petite bourgeoisie, the lib¬ 
erals, the center-left organizations and 
some religious leaders—stayed out It 
shows that an important part of the in¬ 
telligentsia and even the clergy do not 
approve of this system of government 
People just realu^ that it is useless to 
vote b^use, absolutely be¬ 
yond .doubt, the results could 
be known before the election 

On niint vnters ahooM be of¬ 
fered. A referendum [should be 
heldl that would allow them to 
choose between a constituuon- 
al monarchy and a republic 
—not an Islamic republic, but 
a republic as defined by the 
present constitution. 

On Oia pre se n t aovennnonL 
The country is disintegraung 


It IS on the edge of economic catas¬ 
trophe It 1 $ necessary that the Aya¬ 
tullah Khomeini open his eyes and see 
that he has been mistaken, that he has 
airived at an impasse He is blocked 
on absolutely everv route, but he is a 
man who cannot change his mind, and 
he has no conception of modern eco¬ 
nomics And politics Nothing will 
change him If he does change his 
mind, he will be unable to govern any 
more But if he does not. he will 
not be able to do anything either 
He is at an impasse, so I think that, 
alas, there will be an explosion 
On whether a vtolent cenfron- 
tatlon can be prevented. It is 
necessary to wait some months 
longer to see if Khomeini can 
be led to understand that he 
can do nothing 

On who wHI be Tehran’s next 
leader. When the country is not 
as crippled as it is now on the 
economic and social levels, 
there will be someone who will 
move 1 don't know who it will 
be, but there will be someone 



Bakhtiar 




Khometm and others have drawn up as 
the bluepnnt for an blamic republic. He 
said he welcomed the boycott of the elec¬ 
tion by such groups as the breakaway 
Democratic National Front and support¬ 
ers of Kazem Shanetmadan. a nationally 
popular ayatullah, but had had no ad¬ 
vance knowledge of their intentions 

Meanwhile, the legime at least tem¬ 
porarily defused a dangerous dispute with 
rebellious tnbes in the western province 
of Kurdistan The country s 4 milbon 
Kurds (out of a total population of 36 mil¬ 
lion) have long been agitating for more au¬ 
tonomy since the revolution ihcir de¬ 
mands have accelerated, causing fiiction 
with the Tehian government and occa¬ 
sional bloody clashes with Us forces, most 
recently in the town of Man van Time’s 
T ehian bureau chief, Bruce van Voorst, 
MSited Kurdistan and filed this report 

T he late afternoon sun still seared the 
dusty streets of Manvan, a scramble 
of mud and stucco houses on a mountain 
slope near the Iraq bolder, as ‘■solidarity" 
marchers arrived from Sanandai, the 
Kuids' provincial capital (pop 150,000) 
The more than 2,000 men. women and 
children had walked the 90 miles of grav¬ 
el roadway from Sanandaj in four tortur¬ 
ous days just so they could, as one of them 
bluntly put it, “tell the Tehran govern¬ 
ment te go to hell' 

The troubles in Manvan had begun 
two weeks before when a force of Islam¬ 
ic revolutionary militiamen called Pas- 
daran moved in to reimpose the govern¬ 
ment's authority on the town which had 
insisted on tunning its own affairs After 
clashes that took the lives of 13 militia¬ 
men and twelve Kurds, Manvan's 10,000 
residents left for fear of government re¬ 
prisals, and many set up camp in the near¬ 
by forest When the army then dispatched 
a convoy including a dozen American- 
made M-47 tanks to lemfoice the mili¬ 
tiamen, men and women from the neigh¬ 
boring town of Kamyaran lay down on 
the main thoioughfarc with their children 
to stop the vehicles ‘ If there’s going to 
be bloodshed ’ one villager said, "it might 
as well be here as m Manvan 

The Kurds feel betrayed by the rev¬ 
olution and the government of Piime 
Minister Mehdi Ba/argan They are es¬ 
pecially enraged by the Pasdaran. who 
they say treat them "like a conquered 
province " Kurdish expectations are ar¬ 
ticulated in the platform of the Kurdish 
Democratic Party which calls for locally 
elected city and provincial councils with 
responsibility for police courts and tax 
collecting 

“Fundamentally, we accept the role 
of the central government in fbreign and 
defense policy, ’ says Sheik I zzedin Hos- 
seini a Kuidish spiritual leader “But be¬ 
yond that we want to run our own show " 
Hosseini like almost every other Kurd¬ 
ish leader, rejects separatism, if only be¬ 
cause a cutoff from the oil-funded Irani¬ 
an national budget would be disastrous 
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Winners don’t come second Since 1918 Hertz 
has been coming first Because since 1918 Hertz has 
been giving a service that gets you into or out of cars 
more efficiently. In America, South America, the 
U.K. and Europe, Hertz has consistently offered 
more cars, more Ick ations and more innovations 
Now we’re winning in Asia Pacific 

We’re growing faster than our competitors in 
Asia Pacific and we’re doing it by giving you better 
service By putting you first 

HUnZ HASTHE VflNNING NUMBER. 

We have more Irx ations than anyone else* in 
th<' world Over 4 000 In Asia Pacific we are 
growing fast We ret ently won all 58 key Australian 
airports We have more airport Itx ations in Asia 
Pacific than anv other car rental company And, we 
are now open in Indonesia so we < an put you first 
there too To put you first we can't tome second 



the Hertz \ 

wide fleet features Fold 
cars and trucks of just about 
every size and dest ription The vefiic les 
we offer in Asia Pacific make us twice as biq as 



Amf»rKan Samoa • Australia - Fiji - Guam * Hawaii * Indonesia - Japan - Malaysia - Nepal - New Caledonia • New Hebrides - New Zealand 
Nnrftdk bdanrii - Faoua New Guinea - lltltlpplnes - Saipan - Slngnpnrr - Stl I anka * Triilti - Thatbutfl - Wsstuni Samoa 









our nearest competit(»: and in 1978 we offered more 
than 240.000 vehicles world wide. 

But our world wide fleet is so huge we have it 
filled in with cars of other makes too “Filled in” is 
somewhat of an understatement Our closest 
competitor features another leading make of car 
Wt we have even more of that make than 
he does Of course having so many 

\ cars requires a sophisticated * 

maintenance programme 
^ to keep them all in perfect jr 


n 


^^^^PBIWiB^^^^running condition 
I lo put you first we c an’t put you in a loser 

iNNiNG IS A M Arm OP pmm 

To win in any race you’ve got to be the best 
t7 IS not only the best but also the biggest So if 
want a certain kind of car in a particular place 
lally anywhere in the world at the appropriate 
!, you do what winners do Rent from Hertz 
^But offering all of that isn’t good enough ^ 

lertz Because to win, above all you have 
? better presented \ 

^ So our cars are reliable, late models • 

/’re immaculate (inside and out) and they’re 
way for one reason. 

Our finish puts you first. 

YOU CAN ALSO CHOOSI 


Our Asia Pacific fleet gives virtually all the 
Le of make of car you’d ever need But for 
2 that isn’t good ^ enough 

Because in ^ 

I' parts of Asia 0 
nut local know- . 

? you could drive 9 
•^jjbiround 

we give ^ 

rtoo 

He wob’t always wear peaked cap and gloves 
re’ll always get you from A to B in the most 
ent wav possible And he’ll have the local know- 
e you mt^^reed. pur knowledge puts you first. 
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nurraOMTHE NOILD^ M01 
THROUCH JAMUn N«t 

/*T 

When you are in Japan 

r •• •, . you needn’t be without fleitz 

' We have an exclusive 
relationship with Nippon 

Japan’s No. 1 If you need 

arrange it 

I ike Hertz. Nippon didn’t get to lie No. 1 

by being second in service and quality 

Before leaving Japan for an overseas trip < all 
Nippon They can arrange a fine Hertz car for you 
virtii.illy anywhere in the world 

PLAfTK fNAn MOUTH m 
WEIGNTINGOLD. 

C,arrvinq ii Hertz credit i aid offers you instant 
ivnt-rt-iar ciedit at any Vfertz \cKatton anywhere m 
the world It’s quick It's convenient All you get hiWed 
for IS the t ost of tlie rental 

With ec ononiy in mind, the Wertz Corporate 
Discount Plan allows your company to rent more 
Hertz cars and pay less for them If you rent cars 
more than two or three times a year, rent from Hertz 
We'll make it worth your while 

Bee aiiv' with Hertz more 
jA ^ fiusiness means 
g smaller bills 

/ lo find out more 

iL. alKHit the Hertz 

A, Ciedit C oi the 

HertzCor[K)iate 
Div ount Plan fill in 
the coutKin 
m Send It to 

ft 1|» Hertz Asia Pat ifu 

^ Regional Office, 

I 55 l.avender Strt*el. 

^ Milsons Point, 

SydtH'V. New 

,.i o*'"^ houth U'ales, 2061, 

■'* We’ll send you application 

riv f forms, infoniiationand a 

f w It entitles you to $US25 

M oil your fust rental with a Heit/ 

m I redit t ard 


.■jA 
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in Asia Pacific 

After putting you first m 
every other way. Hertz puls your 
pocket first too 

Hertz rents Fords and othei 
fine f ais 


Herbz 


* Japan'* largest car and truck remal orqaciication ^ 

NINNIIIC IT PUnWe YOU nuT 




The late Kuidish leaderCteneial Mul- 
la Mustafa Bai/ani once called the Kuids 
“the orphans of the universe, because 
they have never had a national homeland 
of then own A handsimic. high-spintcd 
people with datk, flashing eves and chis¬ 
eled features they belong to the Sunni sect 
of Islam whereas most lianians are Shi¬ 
ite Muslims The trials ol farming crag¬ 
gy mountainsides where the summer 
temperatuies soar above 100' and wintei 
bli7a’ards last lor weeks at a time have 
made the Kurds tough and independent 
It IS not unusual to see a Kurdish woman 
diesscd in an elaborately embioidcrcd 
homespun costume going about her 
chores with a child on one hip and a Ka¬ 
lashnikov rifle on the other Wc ve got 
the will to hght says one woman pat¬ 
ting hei weapon affectlonaiely and the 
means ’ The men are walking arsenals 
with guns and cartridge belts at then hips 
and hand grenades dangling in leather 
pouches at then sides I ucked away in 
the hills and valleys is hcavict equipment, 
including machine guns antitank weap¬ 
ons and ai tillery 

A t week's end the government and 
Kurdish icpicscntaiivcs had wotked 
out an agtcement in principle In a for¬ 
mula that IS likely to be followed in other 
Kurdish towns the local provisional 
council in Maiivan would be permitted 
to decide local malteis Fht hated Pas- 
daian were to he withdrawn and the* reg¬ 
ular army would assume control until a 
local pvihcc loivc could be established 

could have blasted our way 
through at any vtage said liefense Min¬ 
ister Raqi Riahi but wu didn t We sup¬ 
port the Kurds demands for iunning then 
own atfaiis and foi being consulted when 
trcHips arc assigned to the aiea A Ma- 
rivan icsident concurred M e respect the 
army s need to maintain sccuiiiv We just 
want to be involved 

Foi the same reason the Kurdish pat¬ 
ty unlike some other gioufis refused to 
boycott the constituent assembly election 
and even nominated thiee candidates ot 
Its own Says a Kurdish lawvci We want 
to be inside the lent ■ 


MIli^EAST • ' ' 

Semaphoring with the P.L O. 

After years of belligerence, considering an alternative 


T he Middle East political landscape 
seemed filled last week with what the 
diplomats call signals, and almost all of 
them involved the Palestine liberation 
Organiration Even as the Administration 
was busy protesting that President Car¬ 
ter had been misinterpreted in his anal¬ 
ogy comparing the Palestinian cause with 
the U S civil nghts movement, Washing¬ 
ton was actively reviewing U S posture 
toward Yasser Arafat’s P L C) 

One indication of Washington s re¬ 
newed inteiest in the P LO came eaily 
last week when a debate in the United 
Nations Security Council on Palestinian 
lights was abruptly postponed, at the 
U S s request, until Aug 23 Foi one 
thing the Admmisttation did not want 
that debate to be clouded by its cut rent 
squabble with the Israelis over their op¬ 
position to a US plan to replace the 
4,000-man aimed U N I mcigency Force 
in the Stnai with a much smaller number 
of unatmed truce observers More impoi- 
tant Washington wanted to buy time for 
piivaie bargaining over the diplomatic 
language to be used in a possible new U N 
resolution on the Middle East 

The Kuwaitis with US encouiage- 
menl. aie trying to hnd a new formula 
that would both teafhrm the U N's land¬ 
mark Resolution 242 ot l%7 which im¬ 
plicitly aifiims Israel's right to exist, and 
III addition cndoise the Palestinians' le¬ 
gitimate jHilitical lights the Atabs, and 
the Administration as well hope that such 
a formulation might at last allow the 
P L O to at least tacitly tecogni/c Israel 
as a bona fide slate This in turn would en¬ 
able Washington u> drop its longstanding 
boycott of the P L C) and open a diiect di¬ 
alogue w'lh It The Admmistiation s first 
goal then would be to bring Palestinians, 
per naps even some PI, () officials into 
the talks between the Isiaelis and the 
Egy plians on the future of the West Bank 
and Cia/a This would greatly help Wash¬ 
ington s eflori to prove to skeptical Aiab 
governments that the Lgyptian-lsraeli 
agreement can indeed lead to a compre¬ 
hensive Middle East ireacc deal 

Washington s hopes have been nour¬ 
ished by indications that the P L O may 
be in the piocess of scrapping its strategy 
of perpetual war against Israel In the 
view of U S analysts, the P 1 O has been 
hurt badly by the hunt and destroy” latds 
that the Israelis have launched into south¬ 
ern Lebanon since Apnl The PLO is 
also disiuibed by the degree to which 
Arab allies like Syria and Iraq have been 
preoccupied with then own problems 
Morcovei Arafat is thought ic have been 
persuaded that continued Palestinian vi¬ 
olence only reinforces Israeli Premier Mc- 
nachem Begin s contention that the 
PLO IS jusi a gang of ‘terrorists'' that 
no decent government’' should talk to 
The PLO has begun a new diplo- 


mauc dnve stressing moderation Araft 
went to Vienna last month for meetini 
with Austrian Chancellor Bnmo Kreisk 
and former West German Chancelk 
Willy Brandt Even if the P L O were t 
recogni/e Israel's right to exist, however, 
Jerusalem would not accept the P L O as 
the legitimate bargaining agent for the 
Palestinians Begin, who was released 
from his hospital bed last week after treat¬ 
ment for a blood clot that has impaired his 
vision somew hat is certain to rebel at any 
U S attempt to dignify the PLO and 
bring It into the West Bank negotiations 
Says one senior Israeli Foreign Mimstry 
oflicial bluntly "The problem facing 
Americans is how to involve the Palestin¬ 
ians in the autonomy talks without losing 
Israel as a paiticipant' 



Palestinian Leader Yase er A rafa t 

Japs tan he as easily turned off as on 


But Washington has other pressures 
to consider The Administration knows 
full well that Saudi Arabia’s decision in 
July to ease the Western oil squeeze by in- 
cieosing Its production by a million bar¬ 
rels A day for a penod of three months 
was not just giatuitous generosity It was 
also aimed at spurring U S action on the 
Palestinian question In fact. TiML has 
learned that Saudi Crown Prince Fahd 
himself has played a key role in coaxing 
Arafat toward moderation When Fahd 
got Arafat's consent, he gave the O K for 
increased oil production Acutely aware 
that taps can be as easily tum^ off as 
on, the Administration fears that if the 
U S does not grasp the opportunity to en¬ 
gage the Palest! mans m the peace pro¬ 
cess now, it could face serious cutbacks 
in Arab oil supplies in the fall < • 
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More Trials for Boat People 

Red tape is scuttling their hopes for resettlement 


I n spite of the ivorldwide crescendo of 
concern for them Indochina's refugees 
emain the victims of acts of Cod and 
nan Though Pi esident Carter dispatched 
I hve-ship Seventh Fleet task force to pick 
ip whatever boat people it uiuld find, the 
Savy rescue mission was temporarily 
lalted after twelve days, when the ISO 
n p h winds of Typhoon Hope whipped 
he South China Sea into a cauldron of 
ieath Some 443 Vietnamese aboard three 
unks barely made it to Hong Kong afiei 
leing pushed back to sea from Ma> 

;ao by Portuguese officials the day 
lefore the storm hit 

They were among the fortuna te, 
in estimated 300 000 refugees have 
iiowned since 1975 because pass- 
ng ships refused to help them or 
\sian governments denied them 
laven Such deaths may now de¬ 
fine however, if only because the 
lumber of people fleeing Viet Nam 
vhosc inhumane policies have gen- 
nated the bulk of the boat peo- 
ilc has dropped sharply The flow 
if refugees fiom Viet Nam declined 
iom 110,000 during May and June 
o an estimated 22.000 m July ap- 
xiienlly as one icsull of last 
nonth s U N -sponsored 65-coun- 
ly confciencc on refugees in 
icncva Ihere Hanoi officials 
ilcdged to slow the exodus ft am 
I'let Nam which in four years has 
.onsisted of 550.000 ethnic C hinese 
xho are being forced out because 
hey are a hated minority and 150 - 
KM) Vietnamese who do not want 
o live under Communist rule Iron- 
cally howevei the curb on the e\- 
idus will only inctease the misciy 
if the many people who wish to 
cave but now cannot To cut the 
efugee flow, the Vietnamese have 
>teppcd up police patiols along 
heir coasts and some Western 
epresentattves at Oeneva now fear 
.hat Hanoi is violating some of 
-he same human rights that the 
■onference was convened to protect 
So fat, the slowdown has been ap- 
3lauded mainly by Southeast Asian states 
•hat have had to house a t efugee popu- 
ation that now totals 380.000 Indeed 
nost of the boat people rescued by the 
Seventh Fleet and ships of othei coun- 
xies in the past two weeks had not come 
lirectly from Viet Nam. they had pre¬ 
viously landed safely in Malaysia, only to 
36 towed out to sea again by the Malay- 
itan navy As for the refugees already in 
lamps, their plight has not improved 
puch, despite the promises of the Gene¬ 
va participants to provide SI90 million 
.n ^ditional aid In fact, bureaucratic 
Jelays threaten to thwart many of the 


good intentions announced in Geneva 
in Hong Kong for instance wheie 
the population lesenis the aid given Viet¬ 
namese the local ofhee of the United Na¬ 
tions High Commissioner foi Refugees 
(LSiu HI found Itself so short of funds last 
week that it decide I to cut olT the SI 20 
daily food allowance provided tor 17 000 
Vietnamese lefugees in the colony who 
are unemployed but capable of woiking 
Of the 8 200 lelugees who have found 
work in Hong Kong s factories many are 



Escapee from Viet Nam boarding U.S. Navy ship last week 

Anwnnihe tommate 44^ \io\nof\ of Tvphtton Hope 


paid S4 20 tor an eight-hour day or abiut 
halfof what local employees earn 

Though manv Western countiies 
pledged at Ciencva to raise then refugee 
immigration quotas nothing has yet been 
done to shoiten the shcKking delays in¬ 
volved in lesetlling the homeless who ate 
languishing in camps m Malaysia Indo¬ 
nesia Thailand and Hong Kong in Bang¬ 
kok where the U N maintainsa 15-story 
skyscrapei the i nhcr has only 48 full¬ 
time employees to deal w ith a refugee pop¬ 
ulation currently totaling 175 000 At the 
country s 16 refugee camps a swamped 
staff of just twelve field workers is assigned 
to monitor aid and assist in resettlement 
At least 40,000 of the inhabitants have 


been in the camps foi three years or more 
because they do not qualify for resettle¬ 
ment, usually that means they do not 
have a “prior link with a resettlement 
country, such as having relatives there 
The despair among the non-quaiifiers can 
lun deep At one Thai camp two weeks 
ago seven membeis of a Laotian hill tribe 
attempted suicide by jumping into a iiv- 
et because they had no resettlement pros- 
tiects and feared they would be sent back 
home four drowned 

Though the U S, which will take 168,- 
000 lefugees over the next twelve months, 
has by fat the largest quota (next biggest 
Canada which has pledged to accept 
50000 by the end of 1980) it also has 
one of the most iime-consumtng scieen- 
ing pioccdurcs A family eligible for 
immigration typically must wait 14 
to 16 months while its members are 
subjected to a senes of four widely 
separated intei views by different 
oiganizations, all covering the same 
ground Refugees with communica¬ 
ble diseases like tuberculosis may 
be delayed indefinitely By the time 
a refugee is on a U S -bound plane, 
says an American i efugee worker 
in Thailand, “he or she has earned 
a Ph D in waiting " 

T he processing pioblem is just as 
bad in Hong Kong More than 
half the 67.000 refugees there have 
not even been interviewed by the 
undei staffed local unhcr office. 
Vietnamese in the U S and Europe 
seeking relatives in the British col¬ 
ony are hampered by the fact that 
Hong Kong immigiation officials 
inexplicably make a practice of reg¬ 
istering refugees by numbci rather 
than by name Lven after a refu¬ 
gee IS finally located and sponsored 
by a lelative or a refugee agency in 
the US he can wait for weeks for 
a medical checkup Since the U S 
has failed to dispatch a team of pub¬ 
lic health physicians, refugees have 
to be examined by local doctors 
who must work them into their 
crowded appointment schedules 
Ineviubly the refugees pay in 
shattered hopes for the adminis- 
ti ative confusion and excessive red 
W hen vacancies appear in a coun¬ 
try s quota refugees ate ordeicd to go. 
even if the country is Not way and their 
lelatives are in Arizona Says Hong 
Kongs UNHCR Directoi Angelo Rasa- 
nayagam ‘ We take the necessary mea¬ 
sures to those who lefuse an offer We 
explain the lealities We disabuse them 
of then illusions ' Explains one 
volunteer caseworker who quit a Hong 
Kong refugee piogram in disgust “Those 
who refuse are told they II go to the 
bottom of the list or be sent back to 
Viet Nam If these people were really 
numbers the job wouldn't be so hard 
But they're human, and everyone wants 
to go to America ” ■ 
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CHINA 

The Jobless Generation 

Resentment and delinquency among China‘s urban youth 


o all out to fight the battle of crash 
wi reaping and sowing ’ There were 
two reasons for that bellicose inunction, 
broadcast to peasants in Guangxi and 
Hubei provinces One was that, after sev¬ 
eral years of mediocre harvests, China’s 
ferule southern provinces are now bless¬ 
ed with bumper crops The other is that 
the area's farms and communes are des¬ 
perately short of laboi, because hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese youths have il¬ 
legally migrated to big ciues in search 
of better jobs and a more exciting way 
ofhfe 


Lonically, many of these young peo¬ 
ple were ongumlly sent to rural com¬ 
munes because there were not enough jobs 
for them in the cities But last year, en¬ 
couraged by the new liberaiuration poli¬ 
cies of Semor Vice Premier Deng Xiao¬ 
ping, venturesome youths began drifting 
back to the cities In an attempt to stem 
the tide, the Shanghai government an¬ 
nounced that no youths working on its 35 
state farms would be allowed to return 
heme for three more yeais In Shanghai 
alone there are an estimated 300,000 peo¬ 
ple, along with 200,000 younger middle- 
school graduates, who have yet to receive 
job assignments .After £ visit to Shanghai 
and four other cities m eastern China, 
TlMl Hong Kong Correspondent David 

, H I « 
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DeVoss hied the following report on the 
country's restless unemployed youth 

For many young people, the day usu¬ 
ally starts with a leisurely coffee at the 
Dong Hai (Eastern Sea) restaurant close 
to the Bund, Shanghai’s main waterfront 
road Others start with exercises on par¬ 
allel bars m the People’s Park By midday, 
boredom sets m The unemployed pace 
the banks of the Huangpu (Whangpoo) 
River or wander aimlessly There is a lot 
of window-shopping by men at the new 
Jinxing television store on Narying Ave¬ 


nue, by women at the First Department 
Store's display of pleated skirls In neither 
location are the displayed goods in stock 
The only real diversion is provided 
by Shanghai's 65 movie theaters, most of 
which open at 6 30 a m City authorities 
have allowed that unusually early open¬ 
ing time to draw some of the jobless off 
the stree* The city's current favorite mov¬ 
ie star IS Charlie Chaplin When Lime- 
light opened six weeks ago, it was to 
S R O ciowds The film appealed only be¬ 
cause .Shanghai's Chaplin fans reluctantly 
allowed Modern Timer to close after a six- 
month run Another top attraction is 
A^vara, an Indian melodrama about a dis¬ 
affected youth who becomes a vagabond 
after being spumed by society The film 


is something of a cult classic, particularly 
for former members of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung's rampaging Red Guards, mil- 
hons of whom were assigned to communes ^ 
for re-education during the 1966-69 Cul¬ 
tural Revolution 

Moviegoing is a luxury for which 
many of Shanghai's unemployed youths 
have neither time nor money They 
scramble for a living by scalping movie 
tickets, acting as brokers for unused ra¬ 
tion coupons or earning commissions on 
the black market sale of scarce local prod¬ 
ucts The more ambitious among them 
seek out Western consumer items to hawk 
illegally, such as movie sound-track al¬ 
bums, English-language books or clothing 
patterns laboriously traced from tattered 
copies of women’s magazmes Says one 
youth who illegally returned to Shanghai 
from a commune in Yunnan "The ba¬ 
sic rule IS that anything Western sells 
What do you want for those bell- 
bottoms''" 

Shanghai is losing the battle to induce 
Its discontented young people to return 
to S24-a-month sunts in remote regions 
and IS allowing them to apply for local 
jobs So IS Peking, which reduced its 
unemployment by placing youths in ap¬ 
pliance repau centers and handicraft 
workshops Two weeks ago. an editorial 
in the People's Daily urged party leaders 
to make even more of an effort to create 
jobs for unemployed youths Shanghai last 
month tried to provide make-work for 
several hundred jobless young people by 
paying them 53e a day to scramble up 
bamboo scaffolding and help refurbish the 
city s many stately, but decaying, Victo- 
nan office buildings There are even spe¬ 
cial catch-up courses for young people 
At the Xiang Ming Middle School, near 
Shanghai’s old French Concession, for¬ 
mer Red Guards show up each night to re¬ 
sume their interrupted education Says 
School Principal Jiang Xiang “In our dis¬ 
cussions there can be different opimons 
They can even admire the countries in Eu¬ 
rope and America We insist only that 
they take the socialist road ” 

S ym{»thy for China’s unemployed 
young people is not universal 'The Si¬ 
chuan (S^huan) Communist Youth 
League recently complamed, ‘ Some 
young people lack great and far-reaching 
revoluuonary ideas and some even pur¬ 
sue the decadent way of life of the bour¬ 
geoisie ’’ Shu Xun, an English teacher at 
the Xiang Ming Middle School, worries 
about the materialism of many students, 
whose mam concern is “getting an au¬ 
tomobile or a color TV " Others have 
taken a revolutionary step further and 
even dared criticize the regime itself “I 
think conditions must be far better in the 
Soviet Umon than they are here," said 
one bespectacled student on Huai Hua 
Street “Alexander Ginzburg and Anatoli 
Shcharansky can express then' opinions 
to journalists Who knows who the dis¬ 
sidents are here*'" ■ 



CMmm youtha emerge from ChapHn’s Medarn Tfeiws 

For most of the unemployed, just existing is a scramble 





New Iraqi Preaideitt Saddam Hiiasem 


I Causing a Coup 

In the arcane and blood> cockpit of 
Iraqi politus, precious Iillle is ever known 
for certain Last week however, it seemed 
clear that Saddam Hussein, the Iraqi 
strongman who replaced Ahmed Hassan 
al Bakr as President less than a month 
ago. was moving harshly and unequiv¬ 
ocally to strengthen his gnp on his oil- 
rich but unstable country Saddam Hus¬ 
sein s government announced the arrest 
of five top officials, including a Deputy 
Premier There were reports that as many 
as 250 civilians and army officers had 
also been taken into custody and that 
several of them had already been put to 
death According to the official Iraqi news 
agency, the “plotters.” inspired by an 
unspecified “foieign quarter’ were at¬ 
tempting a leftist takeover 

Many diplomats in the Middle East 
believe that the abortive coup had been 
backed by the Iraqi Communist Party 
in an effott to change the generally mod¬ 
el ate trade- and economic-policy course 
that the Baghdad government has fol¬ 
lowed during the past year under both 
Hassan al Bakr and Saddam Hussein 
Distancing itself from a longtime eco¬ 
nomic dependence on the Soviet Union 
Baghdad had recently concluded trade 
pacts with Britain West Germany and 
Japan and an arms deal with France It 
Lhas also pledged itself to merge with 
! neighbonng Syria after years of bitter 
feuding The abortnu coup in the view 
of those diplomats, was an attempt by 
the Iraqi Communists to alter these pol¬ 
icies, which they find distasteful 


biternational Notes 

Burning Brides 

The press accounts are typically brief 
Reported India's Statesman of one inci¬ 
dent recently “A Delhi housewife died 
of but ns on Tuesday and het brothei sus¬ 
pects that her husband killed hei 'The al¬ 
leged motive she had not brought a large 
enough dowry to iheir marriage It was 
not an isolated case A women's libera¬ 
tion group reports that in Delhi alone in 
1978 there were at least 200 suspected 
dowry deaths and 86 so far this year Au¬ 
thorities believe the death toll may ac¬ 
tually be higher, since many cases are dif¬ 
ficult to corroborate 

An ancient Hindu custom, the dowry 
has been outlawed nationwide since 1961 
But such is the social disgrace for a family 
if a daughter goes unmarried that some 
parents will pay almost any price for a 
suitable bridegroom Civil servants and 
policemen top the hsi. commanding $12 - 
500 to $62,500 Payment may tx: made in 
money or in gifts— a TV set, for example 
The groom’s parenw sometimes insist on 
additional tokens of recognition of their 
I son’s worth for years If they do not get 
what they want, they may murder the 
biidc—so the husband is free to remarry 
and get another more expensive dowry 

New Delhi authorities have now cre¬ 
ated a special office and phone number 
for investigating complaints One propos¬ 
al would require the groom’s family to re¬ 
turn the dowry and gifts to the bride’s 
family should she die befoie a stated pc- 
rnxl of time, perhaps seven years 


Sex Code for Cops 

Some of the rules on sexual behavioi 
seemed to have been designed foi a Vic- 
tonan boarding school for boys When 
out on a date, be sure to head home cai- 
ly” ‘Refrain from premarital sex even 
when the girl is your fiancee ’ ‘ If you go 
all the way. marry her quickly oi your fe¬ 
ver will cool dow n ‘K.eep youi hands off 
married women or the result will be a ca¬ 
lamity ” “Bewaie of sweet words from bar 
girls and cabaret hvvjiesses “ 

These exhortations weie compiled by 
top-ranking police ofSaitama prefectuic 
ten miles north of Tokyo The sex direc¬ 
tives are pan of a 45-page cixle of conduct 
just issued to 6.840 members of the Saita- 
ma police force The handbook, which 
also includes strictures against drinking 
and bribetaking was prompted by the us¬ 
ing ciimc rate among police m Japan 

Though the new code frowns on pio- 
miscuity, it concedes the difficulty of con¬ 
tinence "When you try to excessively con¬ 
trol sex. you might end up touching off 
an explosion.” it explains Masturbation, 
the handbook concluded, was "the safest 
way” to relieve sexual tensions 


New Gold Rush 

Gold fever has broken out again in 
Australia, which at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury prcxluced about 40*’'!' of the world’s 
output of the precious yellow metal (Last 
year s production was a measly 19 metnc 
tons, vs 706 for South Africa) Spurred 
by the skyrocketing price of gold (now 
about $100 per o/ ), thousands of Aussies 
armed with sophisticated metal detecting 
machines are scouring the outback in 
seaich of any nugget that the original gold 
rush might have left behind Though no 
one has made a strike that rivals the fab¬ 
ulous finds at Ballarat and Bendigo more 
than a century ago plenty of people have 
made small hut luctaiive discovenes 

Not long ago, two part-time prospec- 
tois uneai thed a 56-07 chunk worth $15.- 
800 neai the old gold-mining centei of 
kalgooilic in Western Australia More 
than 2,000 miles away in New'South 
Wales Facioiy Woikcr Ray Herridge dis¬ 
covered a 47-o/ nugget valued at SIO.CKX) 
Even people who had not set out to find 
gold ate tuining it up Journalist John 
Somerville-Smith, foi example, was using 
his metal detector to search for pieces of 
the fallen Skylab satellite, he found none, 
but did turn up ihiee gold chips worth a 
total of $800 

Word of such finds has touched off a 
biKim in s.i!es of metal detectors, which 
sell for up to $800, as thousands of am¬ 
ateur miners venture into the still treach¬ 
erous back country on prospecting expe¬ 
ditions Says Maui ice Whittington, a 
metal detector dealer “We aie seeing a re¬ 
birth of the pioneering spirit on which 
the country was founded ’ Not to men¬ 
tion a revival of man’s age-old effort to 
get rich quick 



Prospecting for gold tai Australia 
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Atone at the witness table, Henry Kissinger presents his views on the SALT H pact to the Senata Foreign IteMioils CommlttM 


WOOM-^AMNA/ LIAISON 


United States 


SALT: A 5% Splution? 

Kissinger's testimony helps concentrate an emerging consensus 


M b n hitenay Perpetual Peace 'the 
■ philosophet Immanuel Kant 
■ mote that world pewe would 
■ come about in one of tno ways 
after a cycle of wars of evet increasing vi¬ 
olence 01 by an act oj moral insight in 
which the nations oJ the world renounced 
the hitter competition hound to lead to self- 
destruction Our age faces precisely that 
choice 

So said Henry Kissinger as he began 
his presenldlion Iasi week before the Sen¬ 
ate commiitees analy/iiig the sa17 ii ac¬ 
cord By the time the former Secietary of 
Stale had completed 7': hours of testi¬ 
mony he had moved beyond Kant in ar¬ 
guing foicefuily that today the U S must | 
seek peace by pursuing two parallel paths 
one attempting to hnd areas of cooper¬ 
ation with the Soviet Union and the other 
ensuring that the nation s military aisenal 
IS strong enough to preserve the balance 
of power Kissingers appearance helped 
transform the pnxeedings into one of the 
most ptobing analyse^ in years of the na¬ 
tion's military stiength and its relations 
with the I S S R 

As the hearings iccessed at week's 
end. aftei a month of testimony SAll li's 
chances in the Senate seemed perceptibly 
brighter The accord's opponents have 
mostly failed to dent the Carter Admin¬ 
istration's key aigument that this agree¬ 
ment IS better than no agreement L\- 
claimcd a White House aide ' No one laid 
a glove on the treaty itself—at all' 

Paiadoxically, however, dedicated 


arms contiollers have lost ground during 
the hearings because the price of the trea¬ 
ty IS almost certain to be a US arms 
buildup This was not only Kissinger's 
message, but that of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Defense Secretary Harold Brown, 
Democratic Senator Sam Nunn of Geor¬ 
gia and others Indeed, the main issue no 
longer appears to be whether SAIT II will 
pass, although that is not yet certain, in¬ 
stead. It IS what kind of measures will ac¬ 
company the treaty to strengthen the na¬ 
tion s defenses and send the right signals 
to the Kremlin and America's allies 
As the chief architect of the 1972 
SAIT I accord a shaper of SAlT H and 
an old hand at analyzing the dynamics 
of the U S -Soviet relationship, Kissinger 
had long been awaited at the heanngs 
On Tuesday spectators began lining up 
for seats hours before he testified, and the 
Caucus Room was filled to capacity for 
his appearance before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee Thursday he came be- 
fote the Armed Services Committee Sen¬ 
ators of both parties clearly were dazzled 
by Kissinger, their questiomng was def¬ 
erential and they frequently addressed 
him as 'Mr Secretary ’ 

Emphasizing his own commitment to 
the SALT procras, Kissinger explained that 
a major purpose of the arms control ef¬ 
fort IS to find a formula that preserves 
each superpower’s "capacity to retaliate" 
against a nuclear strike, “thereby reduc¬ 
ing the mcenuve and capacity for surprise 
aUBck." It IS not enpu^ simply to adr 








Sam Nunn 


F^uction in atomic arms, he 
I i^ed Concern for national security n- 
quues butlding a huge weapons arsenal 
^ilc the efforts are under way to build 
an enduring peace Said he How to avoid 
nuclear wai without succumbing to nu- 
Scar blackmail—this is the overwhelm 
mg problem of our period ” 

Because of the difficulties inherent in 
this problem, he preferred not to give a 
simple answei to the basic 
question of whelhet the 
&nale should approve 
SAIT II Instead his re¬ 
sponse was "Yes but' -a 
big but IIc acknowlodged 
that the ticaly contains a 
number of t^ncficial as¬ 
pects 1 or one thing, the 
pact’s overall ceiling of 
2,250 strategic systems 
“will force the Slovicts to 
get 1 id of 250 Isystemsl. in- 
chiding some modern 
j ones ’ 1 oi anothci the 
^leaty would limit the 
IF'ium^r of wai heads that 
I could be filed by a missile 
' But despiie these accorii- 
1 plishmenls he stress<-d 
that SAM II iscsscnlially 
(leiiphcial lo oui basic se- 
cUMly and peofxililicai concerns To get 
at these iitgciil mallets, he said that the 
Senate should endoise ihc Ucaty only un- 
dci ceiiain conditions They aic 
► An obhgatoiy undcislandinp helween 
ihi ( ongicss and the 
President lo remedy 
the grave |X,i il post'd 
by the cuirent niili- 
laiy balance lie 
called foi c\ua mil¬ 
itary spending for the 
current fiscal veat 
and a revised five- 
year defense plan, 
which he suggested 
should be di afted 
during Congtesss 
August recess so that 
the funds could be 
authorl^cd and ap- 
propiiaicd bcfoie 
SAIT 11 comes to a 
vole .Said Kissingci 
It the Administra¬ 
tion IS unable to put 
forward such a pro¬ 
gram lo this session of Congress 1 rec¬ 
ommend that the Senate delay its advice 
and consent Ion SAI7 III until a new nnl- 
ttaiy program has been submitted it' and 
auihun/ed by the nett session ol Con¬ 
gress" When asked why the spending 
commitment should piecede approval ol 
the accord, he leplied ‘ If we do it later 

t jhe Soviets will sav that we are not living 
lip to the spiiit of the agi eement" 

*■ A statement by the Senate attached to 
Its lesolution approving sai I li declai- 
ing that the terms of the treaty do not in¬ 
terrupt "cooperative relationships with al¬ 
lies ' In this way the U S would be on 
r^Td as insAting on its right to share 




Frank Church 


weapons technology with iu allies and in¬ 
sisting that such action does not violate 
SAll n's "non-ctrcumveniion clause ’ 
This ptovision bars VVashingion and Mos¬ 
cow from using third parties to circum¬ 
vent SAl I Us limitations 

► A clear-cut declaration that the treatv 
protocol which bans deployment of the 
ground- and sea-launched cruise missiles 
with range's exceeding 37J miles, would 

noi extended beyond 
the c'ld of 1981, when it 
is scheduled to expire 
Kiss ngeneasons that this 
would make it haidei foi 
Mos> .'w to aigue that the 
protocols rcstiictions are 
a pici.edent for SAi i III 
A tuiihei ban on giound- 
and soa-launched cruise 
missiles, he maintains, 
should be accepted only if 
Moscow agices to limits 
on some of its own shon- 
tangc theatci weapon 
systems, such as the SS-20 
missiles and the Backhre 
bomt'cr which can leach 
target, in China and 
Western Luiope 
► A set of instructions to 
the V I T HI negotiators to 
eliminate the inci|uilics in the picsent 
iicaty One of them accoiding to Kissin¬ 
ger IS leiunp, Moscow deploy 308 giant 
SS-18 interconlinemal ballistic missiles 
while bailing Ihe I S from developing 
similailv iioweitiil it liMs He suggested a 
number of possible >'a>s SAl 1 HI might 
icmcdv this imbalance Moscow could 
give up ns heavy missiles, the b S could 
gain the light to have as many such mis¬ 
siles as the U S S R or the U S could ob¬ 
tain a com(lensdtill" .idvantage by being 
allowed u> have moie o| some oihci weap¬ 
on system than the Soviets (lionically, 
the &>viet hcavy-miMile monojxrly is the 
lesull of the frcc/e o.r existing K HMs im¬ 
posed by SALt I and the 1974 Vladivos¬ 
tok guidelines in tioth instances the ne¬ 
gotiations were dntctcd by Kissinger i 

► A vigorous expussion ' by the Senate 
that there i> linka,‘>e between SAlT and 
Soviet geopolitical conduct f oi instance, 
said Kissinger this'ncans 
that the SAi I [voecss 
would sulTei if the Soviets 
cxdceibate regional con¬ 
flicts or siippml gioups 
and activities seeking to 
undeimine giwcinments 
friendly to the US lo 
monitoi this linkage Kis¬ 
singer wants the \dmm- 
isiralion to submn .in an¬ 
nual report to the Senate 
evaluating Moscow s glob¬ 
al behavior He also uiged 
the Senate to vote every 
other year on whether So¬ 
viet conduct mctils con¬ 
tinuation of whatever 
arms ulks might then be 
undei way 

In a tense exchange JacobJavitc 


with Delaware's Joseph Biden, Kissinger 
said that unless his suggestions were ac¬ 
cepted he would urge a “no" vote on the 
treaty But he also made it clear that, as 
an arms coniiol udvtxtate, he did not en¬ 
joy offering them Said he “The course I 
propose will make SAi I tl fat from the 
turn in the aims lace many of us hoped 
foi when the negotiations were inaugu¬ 
rated But too much time has been lost, 
too many weapons systems have been uni¬ 
laterally abandoned |by the U S I, too 
manv nuliiaiy adventuies have been en¬ 
couraged by the Soviet Union ' 

He admitted that theie would be a 
piicc to ixtv lor a SAH defeat loi ex¬ 
ample he said it would undermine ‘in- 
tei national confidence in our ability to 
perceive oui own interests or to har- 
moni/c the vaiious blanches of out gov- 
einmenl It would also "have a dis¬ 
ruptive impact on last-West relation¬ 
ships creating a ciisis atmosphere ’ But 
he added ihai the 
pi Ice could be much 
greaiet if the .Senate 
approves the pact 
without strengthen¬ 
ing defense ‘If the 
custodian of free 
world sccuiity ne¬ 
glects Its task stxiner 
Ol later panic will be¬ 
come inevitable ” 

Already, said 
Kissingei, the mil- 
itaiy balance is be¬ 
ginning to tilt omi- 
ntiusly against the 
U S in loo many sig- 
iiiticant categoiics ol 
weaponry He point¬ 
ed t>ul that while the 
Kiemlin long has led 
in conventional forc¬ 
es this dominance used lo be offset, in 
great part, by A met lean preponderance 
in strategic and battlefield nuclcai weap¬ 
ons But the Soviets have been surpass¬ 
ing the U S in some key strategic cat¬ 
egories In HUMS fot example, the Soviet 
aisenal jumitcd fiom 860 in 1968 (o 1.398 
today while the numbci of U S 1C BMs 
I has stayed ai 1,054 Kissingei repealed 
what a numbel of wit¬ 
nesses had already told 
the Senatois that by the 
early 1980s impiove- 
ments in missile accuracy 
and wai head technology 
will pul the Siwiets in a po¬ 
sition lo wipe out ’ nearly 
all U S land-based IC BMs 
Said Kissingei Kately in 
histoiy has a nation so 
passively accepted a rad¬ 
ical change in the military 
balance 

What especially wor¬ 
ries Kissinger is the pos¬ 
sibility that if Moscow 
achieves ovetall strategic 
superioiity it might gam 
powerful diplomatic le¬ 
verage Foreign Relations 
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United States 

Committee Chairman Frank Church statement had been made “after an ex- by Kissmger He thus distanced himself 

questioned Kissinger’s reasoning, the Ida- hmisting negotiation” and that it “reflect- from those Senators who have demanded 

ho Democrat pointed out that even when ed btigue and exasperation, not anaty- fundamental revisions in the accord, such 

the U S ei\)oyed nuclear supenority, the sis.” When New York's Jacob Javits later as Henry (Scoop) Jackson of WashuigU^ I 

Soviets were not inhibited from building referred to this change of heart Kissm- and Jake Gam of Utah Mmonty Leader^' 

the Berlin Wall or putting missiles in ger jokingly alluded to his famous ego, Howard Baker of Tennessee has also berni 

Cuba Kissinger riposted softly, “They saying that this confession of error was seeking major changes of the pact's pro- 

might feel less inhibited if we didn't have “a histone occasion ” visions, but he hinted that his position 

supenority ” While concern about Soviet By carefully proposing changes only might shift as a result of what he had 
supenority had been raised by other wit- in the “strategic environment," while heard from Kissinger Kissinger indicated 

nesses, such as the Joint Chiefs, it car- keeping intact the painstakingly negou- that he had no major worries about ver- 

tied extra weight coming from Kissinger ated salt It text. Kissinger was able to ifying Soviet compliance with salt U, 

Just five years ago, he declared “What stress that his proposals would not require something that has bothered Senator John 

in the name of God is strategic supenoi - new bargaining with the Kremlin Explic- Glenn of Ohio 

ity*^ What IS the significance of if'" But it Soviet approval would not be ne^ed From the Admimstration theie was 

last week he recanted, explaining that the for the strictly umlateral actions sought almost an audible sigh of relief after Kis- 


An Interview with Kissinger 

*They should not dispatch proxy forces, not encourage coups ... 


In his Senate testtmony, Henry Kis¬ 
singer exhorted the Congress and Ad- 
mtnistra/ion to join tn meeting what he 
believes is a very real Soviet threat In 
an exclusive interview with TlMt Dip¬ 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, 
Kissinger expanded on the strategic 
themes of his testtmony Excerpts 

Qa H, aa yea auneat, the SevMa have 
bean pi1wi i a<y axpMtbig argata of op- 
pert a ilty rather than pnraulng aome de- 
t a led ni a at e r p l a n ,iatiyd>>»oupiitaomuch 
of the anna on them to raaiat thoae temp- 
tatianaT tWhy la K up to them to avoid tak- 
tag a dv a nt a ge of opportunitlea that come 
their way, aiieh ae the tunnoil In ban? 

A. Clearly we cannot ask the Soviet 
Umon m efiect to police the world for 
us by preventing situations adverse to 
our mterests You cannot ask the So¬ 
viet Umon not to take advantage of 
what 18 m effect being banded to them 
I have never accused the Soviet Union 



of directly causing the events in Iran Tlw former Secretary of Statobihia Washington offico 


However, I beheve that some of the 


things the Soviet Union did contnbuted to a climate of in¬ 
security that helped to demoralire the leadership of Iran and 
encouraged its opponents The network of semiterronst and 
guemlla-trained organizations that the Soviet Union finances 
and supports has an impact on such situations Afte, all Kho¬ 
meini admitted—tnde^ avowed—that the PLO had been a 
major encouragement (m his revolution] 

But Iran is not the pnnctpal example The best ex¬ 
amples of unrestrained Soviet conduct, in which they create 
the oppoitiinity rather than simply reaping the harvest of 
our foilure aie the dispatch of Cuban proxy forces to An¬ 
gola and Ethiopia, the two mvasions of Zaire from Angola, 
the Communist coups in South Yemen and A^liamstan, 
and the Soviet fnendship treaty with Viet Nam just prior to 
Viet Nam’s occupation of Cambodia Also, there's the es¬ 
tablishment of Soviet bases in Viet Nam and military depots 


in Ethiopia and Libya, the dispatch of air forces to Cuba to 
fly air defense missions so that the Cuban air force could 
operate in Africa All of these cases are an assault on the 
geopolitical equilibrium 

So I’m not saying that everything that happens in the 
woi Id that IS adverse to our interests and which benefits the So¬ 
viet Union IS up to the Soviet Union to avoid But the Soviet 
Union can avoid exacerbating conflicts that may arise even if 
It did not cause them That means they should not dispatch 
proxy forces, not encourage coups and create a general cli¬ 
mate of insecurity, not sign fnendship treaues under condi-., 
tions that will lead to miliury operauons That burden we'' 
must assume, too, in any rational pattern of coexistence 

Qa OoM net the Soviet-VletoaiiMM frtandiMp Iraaty have to ba 
aaaa in the dual eantoxt af Ilia Sbw-Sovlet hnstfllty and Vlat Nam'a 








1 ti|ger’tappeBt«iice.B«cauwlieludgivai 
nodtie to what he intended to say, some 
Cuter aides had feared that the former 
Secretary might propose “killer amend- 
ments.” After the Tuesday testimony, the 
mte Department said that while it did 
ibt agree with all of Kissinger’s points, it 
welcomed his “general approach ” 

H ow much a strong defense will cost 
18 imcertam Kissinger put no 
price tag on the extra ejBTorts that 
he urged, but he cited the Jomt 
Chiefs’ recommendation for a 5% boost 
(after inflation) in the Pentagon budget 
The Administration alr»dy is committed 
to an annual 3% real increase The hike 
asked for by the Joint Chiefs probably 


would tnean increasing the {Boposed 1980 
defimse outlays of $1217 bilUon by more 
than $6 biUion. 

This would confront the Administra* 
tion with a painful choice either cutting 
civilian programs to spend more on the 
mihtary or mcreasmg the budget deficit 
and probably fueling inflation Advocates 
of higher military spending note that dur¬ 
ing almost every yeai since 1968. U S de¬ 
fense outlays (adjusted for inflation) ac¬ 
tually were shrinking while the Soviet 
arsenal kept expanding But Kissmger 
sees no alternative to higher spending 
Said he “The Soviets will never agree to 
unilateral reductions If we want equal¬ 
ity, we must build to equahty ’’ 

He proposed no new weapons sys¬ 


tems. Instead he said that the extra money 
should be used to accelerate existing stra¬ 
tegic arms programs, such as the Indent 
missile and submanm, the MX mobile 
ICBM and the air-launched cruise missile. 
In addition, he called for improved tac¬ 
tical nuclnur weapons, expanded conven- 
uonal forces and a larger navy 

Although Kissmger wants the size and 
shape of the extra defense effort deter- 
mmed before the salt ii vote, the Sen¬ 
ate and Administration are unlikely to 
move that qmcUy The chancn seem 
good, however, that the White House will 
be wilhng to accelerate programs for mod¬ 
ernizing the U S arsenal Said a top Ad¬ 
ministration aide “We’ll work out the dcd- 
lars if that will get the treaty ’’ ■ 



x' JlL Of course it has to be seen in that context. But under the 
J]l^actical conditions at the tune, the signing of that trea^ had 
T the perfectly fiaraeeable consequence ci throwing a lifted 
match into a powder keg. That treaty came about when the 
Vietnamese army was substantially concentrated on the Cam- 
bodum frontier, so the treaty gave' the Vietnamese reassur¬ 
ance against a Chinese reaction to their aggreesion in Cam¬ 
bodia Now 1 happen to believe that the Cambodian 
govenunent [of Pol was a group of genocidal murderers 
But that was not why the Vietnamese went into Cambodia; 
they went m because the Cambodiaa Cmnmumsts wanted to 
be mdependent of Viet Nam. 

The attack by Viet Nam had an enormoudy onsettling im¬ 
pact cm all of the other countries of Southeast Asia. 'Therefiireit 
aflected our own longer-term interests. Such behavior is inoom- 
pabble with a UB.-B 3 viet relatuHiship of gmuiine coexktence 

*- ^-- Am 

^4* ^ 90Vm fMpWI l|r fWr W 

Am Somebody who starts a rock slide does not have to be ac¬ 
countable for cvay last rock that hits a victim. The coup was 
heavily Communist in its organantaon, and siBoe then the So¬ 
viet Union has taken operational control over many a^iects 
of Afghan pditioat life. That feet had an esoremely unsettling 
effect on fbe Iranian govenuneiU, wfadch interprded our ac¬ 
quiescence in It as potential colhidon between us and the So¬ 
viet Union in creating spheres of influence. B eiao had an 
unsettling efiect on Fakii^. I do not want to imifly, though, 
that fibere was mudi we could have done about it kscally. But 
the fimt that the 0019 in Afehanistan seemed to have no m- 
flueooe on our reiationsl^ with the So^ Union was up¬ 
setting to others in the region 

C|«la iteeuggeete veie le B eithe 

■jlieiee'eMdlaeaee de ct ifee i U rn UJ hee fee f W ap d s, aMtheSe- 
vlela hasa thshe, aad fee Bedela nni sM sHesNNi be ssdia eacraadh 

Am Look at it from another pefint of view. It is sinqily im- 
posstbte to have niles of conduct whereby we caiinot encroach 
on the Sovid s^iere wdiile the Soviets exercise an uaiiimted 
right tocraatotBRnoil incur sphere. If that’s thesHuatioo, then 
over n peiiod of tinm Urn defeat free sociMtsB « foreordained. 

mV w fperaiM vmmivB 

Am Because we would tmmadiately be accused of provocative 
conduct invotviag a hiA risk of war. If we started eeg^^ 
life sgrtofactivitw in Eastern Eurt^thMtbaBcn^ 


gaged in in Africa, first U woidd kad to bloody r^aesdon, 
and second we would be accused of fomenting the risk of war. 

Q* Are tba dMgen yea aae eenaaasalT 

A« Not necessarily. We are in a curious position. Let’s lodk ai 
the fliture in a ten-year perspective If we can solve our im* 
mediate proUems of military security, energy and ctanmk un-' 
enq^ment oiuaed by the rise of febm-saving teebnokAy 
—and I believe those proNems can be sdived—-than I think 
the greater dynamism of the free societies is bound to tdl. Wa 
have a major imbhunfluang us now in setting an agenda flm ' 
for the industrial democracies «ad second for the relationship 
of tl» hidustiial democracies to developing countriee, I do not 
bdieve that the Communist states have an answer either to 
the queetions about the tatemalttnicture and ewriutkm of kt- 
duetrial society or to fee proUem of development So 1 woidd 
expect feat if we do our job on fee immediate tseues, by the 
late ’80s we could be in a period of tieowndoua dynamtem, 
whilefeeSovietUnioncouldbeinapenodflifeerirfaBriousdo- 
meedc oifeis or at least araNvalenoe. 

The military dangw 1 see in the early ’80s is this; 1 can 
imagine a new seoanition of Soviet leaden deciding feat fee 
structure of Soviet society must be changed Lcdc it fee dra¬ 
matic txansfonnation b^ig attempted ^ fee post-Mao Cbi- 
nesB leaden in very diffii^t ctrcumstances. Future Soviet 
leaden, however, may consider feat they have a choioe: Do 
they want to undertake to change the internal structure of 
th^ society wife an fee attendant turmoil and unoertidnties 
wldle fee intematMoai environmnit is unsetfeidv Or do they 
warn to create what feey might see as an absoluhdy safe in- 
ternatiomd environment and thereby poetpostt fee more pain- 
fol domestic choices? That might mean taking advantage of 
their militaiy potential, possibly toward China, m fee Middle 
East, or perhaps even m Europe. This is why fee ndlhaiy prob¬ 
lem is so aoite. In my judgment the Soviet Union will frice 
that choioe at fee precise momeat feat the mihtary bafamce [be¬ 
tween fee UB, and UBSIU could be rather difiBcidt fbr ua 
and rather advantageous to them In vdiat I am proporing fea 
a strslegic and mihfery program to accompany SALT], I would 
like to cmniness fee tune poiod that is availaUe to the Soviet 
Union for making that decuncm. That is the essence of what 1 
have been trying to say in the Senate this week. 

C|»Yeaeeeaitwteeltfweeaaieieve H l i e hBd pe rie d l nwi ffel sl » 

aetfeiflpeaiisImpsisIwlsaifettleeeeftsaaseeclatedwWIiyesL 

Am (Laughing) In my moet Spmglenan moments. 1 have not 
saki few sorts of thi^ about Anunca even compaiaWe to 
vfeat President Carter said on July 15 (in his natkaially tele- 
vised qieeck oneneigyl. 
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Elated Prasidant raaches out to touch poople from roof of hit IbnousiiM 


In Bourbon and Coal Country 

I/it's Tuesday, this must be Bardstown 


J immy Carter canmii protlaim, as Ste¬ 
phen Fiister once Jid, that Bardstown 
IS My Old Kentucky Home But after his 
waim and noisy welcome there last week, 
the President might well considei the 
small (pop 7,(X)0) town in Kentucky's 
bourbon and coal country a refreshing 
spiritual haven where Washington's in¬ 
cessant piessures can be if only flceting- 
ly, foi gotten 

As the piesidenti.il lim '«usine drove 
down Bardstown s main street, it was en¬ 
gulfed by people stietchmg out their 
hands and shouting Jimmy' Jimmy' 
Jimmy' ’ Carter impulsively climbed onto 
the cai s nxif As the auto moved slowly 
ahead the Piesident sprawleu on us top 
his legs dangling awkwardly over the 
windshield a net vous Sectet Sere ice agent 
reaching up to giab his at m and keep him 
from falling Through it all. Carter 
grinned delightedly From his perilous 
perch he reached out to the people At 
least horn his viewpoint, Caiters 
post-Camp David drive to get back in 
touch with grass-rtxits America was ofl 
to a successful start This week he is 
making a similat fotav into Baltimoic 
Though Caitei s ciiiics saw an el¬ 
ement of escapism in his new zest for do¬ 
mestic irasel. he used the trip to address 
nationwide concerns, notably the need 
to reduce the heavy U S dependence on 
foreign oil On his way to Bardstown he 
stopped oH at the t ane Run clccii ic pow¬ 
er plant on the outskirts of Louisville It 
was chosen because it is a model of what 
the President wants a powei olant that 
burns coal instead of oil and uses ex¬ 
pensive sciubbers to keep even high- 
suJfur coal fiom polluting the air Facing 
a crowd of workers in yellow, otange 
and green haid hats Carter declared I 
would rather burn another ton of Ken¬ 
tucky coal than see our nation become 

t Vk'J • r-k ... 


dependent on another barrel of OPEC oil" 

The Piesident made one other side 
trip, helicoptering without advance notice 
across the border to English, Ind . where 
the Little Blue River had caused enough 
flood damage to qualify the area foi fed- 
etal disaster relief Standing ankle deep 
in mud, C arter told some 40 grateful res¬ 
idents of the town “I just wanted to see 
if everything is all right with you all and 
to let you know we'll have some help in 
here veiy shortly " Replied one enthusi¬ 
astic woman ‘You've restored our faith 
in Government" 

Carter was at his best in the forum 
he seems to like most a “town meeting.” 


m the sweltering Bardstown high school 
gym, which was jammed with 2,100 peo¬ 
ple who had waited up to three hours for 
good seats Shedding his jacket and roll^ I 
itig up his sleeves. Carter was as fedksy as - 
the victonous campaigner of 1976 When 
one youth found that his microphone 
would not work, the President graciously 
called him to the podium to use his When 
a rural woman complamed about the tele¬ 
phone rates m her neighborhood. Carter 
promised to call the head of the state pub¬ 
lic utilities commission, admitting with a 
smile “I'm not guaranteeing you any re¬ 
sults, but I’ll guarantee you T’ll oill them ” 
(Carter did call, but discovered that the 
telephone tolls were tied up m a complex 
court action beyond his influence.) 

T o a resident worried about environ¬ 
mental damage from mcreased coal 
production. Carter conceded that many 
people fear that “coal is dirty and will 
lower the quality of our life ” But, the Pres¬ 
ident insisted, “that is not true” and “we f 
can burn twice as much coal in this na¬ 
tion and not lowei our environmental 
standards at all that's what I m de¬ 
termined to do ” He did not, however, dis¬ 
cuss the difficult economics of preventing 
pollution 

Can Bardstown-style trips increase 
Jimmy Carter’s record-low popularity rat¬ 
ings and revive his presidency'^ Obviously 
not, unless he achieves positive results in 
producing energy legislation, fighting in¬ 
flation and preventing a deep recession 
His cnucs insist he ought to stay m Wash¬ 
ington to give full time to doing just that 
Clearly, Carter is gamblmg that he can 
best sell both himself and his ideas by re- 
vertuig to the style, themes and footwork 
that carried him to the presidency m the 
first place ■ 


Slippery Comparisons 

T he language of diplomacy wisely shuns analogies In a supposedly oif-tfae- 
record session with newsmen, Jimmy Carter was repotted by the New 
York Times to have likened the Palestinian problem to the “mvil rights move¬ 
ment here m the Umted States ” 

Though Carter actually was only comparing two issues, and the emotions in¬ 
volved the reaction was swift and furious “Carter’s suggestion that the Palestine 
Liberation Organization is akin to civil rights is the worst insult he could level at 
Americans trying to achieve true equality,” duuged Amcfld Rnster, general 
counsel of the Anti-Defiimauon League of B'luu B’rith In Israel, already womed 
over a ;;rowing nfl with the U S, a top aide to Premier Menachem Begin said 
Washington's credibihty was “shattered " 

The Administrauon tried to end the fuss by saying that the Tlmts account 
was gai bled Explained Press Secretsuy Jody IPimll. “The President actually said 
he felt the right to return Ito the West Bank] is important to the Patostmiansasa 
matter of princiide, just as certain rights were impcntant to blacks as a matter of 
principle ’ Among these, according to Powell, were the deMcregaticm erf schools 
and restaurants That slighting reference to ctnistitutional rights irritated a num¬ 
ber of blacks and scarcely planted the supporters of Israel. 

The White House then issued a second clarification Said Vice President Wal¬ 
ter Mondale to Israeli televuKnr “In no sense did the President wish to relate die 
civil rights movement to the so-called P.L.O 7 



IMted States 


iummertime Slowdown 

nee again. Congress puts off any energy program 


A s Congress prepared to adjourn last 
. week for a month's recess, ail sense 
of urgency seemed to evaporate m the 
summer heat Much to the disgust of the 
White House, the push to pass the Presi¬ 
dent's energy bill ground to a halt 

The slowdown was started by Dem¬ 
ocratic Senator Gary Hart of Colorado, 
who \vrote a letter to Budget Committee 
Chairman Edmund Muskie uiging him 
to set up a usk force to study both the eco¬ 
nomic and environmental impact of 
Carter's $141 billion energy pro¬ 
gram It was too vast and too com- 
pheated. Hart argued, to be ap¬ 
proved without extensive research 
“We ought to understand what all 
.^is means," he said Muskie agreed 
1 ind took the argument to Senator 
Henry Jackson, who wanted an om¬ 
nibus energy bill as soon as possi¬ 
ble Despite Jackson the Hart- 
Muskie view prevailed, and Jack- 
son s own Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee voted to re¬ 
quest only $3 billion foi the syn¬ 
thetic fuel program in the fiscal 
1980 budget instead of the $22 bil¬ 
lion sought by the President 

Hart was placed in charge of 
the task force he had recommend¬ 
ed He plans to consult the Con¬ 
gressional Budget Office and sev¬ 
eral other agencies, then report to 
the Senate when it reconvenes af¬ 
ter I abor Day He said with relief 
A lot of steam has come out of 
the effort, allowing the fever to cool 
off and calm to reassert itself It's 
too much, too soon It is a good pro¬ 
gram lor the 1990s, not something 
you have to pass m the summer of 
1979 We might create a monster 
we can't get nd of” Agreed Abe 
Ribicolf ■ We have the responsibil¬ 
ity not to rush to judgment ” 

The Senate was also uneasy 
about approving such an expensive 
program because the budget deficit is om¬ 
inously rising Congress set a goal of a $23 
billion deficit for fiscal 1980 with the in¬ 
tention of balancing the budget the follow¬ 
ing year But inflation has wrecked these 
plans, and additional spending is expect¬ 
ed To get SALT u approved, its supporters 
will probably have to agree to increased 
defense outlays of as much as $7 bilbon 
The recession may trigger ftirther spend¬ 
ing, a jump of 2% m the unemployment 
^ate could add $40 billion to the deficit be¬ 
cause of lower tax revenues and higher 
spending on social programs If there is a 
tax cut to combat the recession, that alone 
could push the deficit for fiscal 1980 to $S0 
billion or $60 billion 

Belbre ad.^?uming, the Senate dis¬ 
played another sign of independence. The 


White House had (..illed for a 43'^ re 
duction in Amtrak routes in order to turn 
the $600 million annual subsidy Then 
came the gas shortage, and Amtrak rid- 
ership jumped 24'/f in June over the year 
before So the Senate \ oted to pare the sys¬ 
tem by just under 20', To remain in ser¬ 
vice, a train must aveiage 150 passengers 
per mile and lose no more than 7c a mile 
per passenger Among the trains that will i 
survive the New York-New Orleans I 


Southern Crescent considered the best 
passenger train m the nation, the Wash- 
ington-Montreal Montrealet, and one of 
the two trains running between New York 
and Florida Those likely to be dropped 
the Chicago-Miami riorulian. the New 
York-Kansas City National Limited, the 
Chicago-Seattic Noith Coast Hiawatha 
Since the Senate bill resembles the one 
passed by the House the Administration 
will protebly grudgingly go along with 
the more limned cutback 

Carter was not faring much better in 
the House That body approved the stand¬ 
by gas rauoning bill urged by the Pres¬ 
ident, but It was hobbled by so many 
amendments that it represents a hollow 
victory. Rationing cannot be imposed un¬ 
less a 20% oil shortage is likely to occur 


for at least 30 days a i eduction about 
three times as scscic as the one that 
caused the recent gas lines The House 
added an amendment that was especially 
offensive to the White House because it al¬ 
lows any building to avoid mandatory 
thermostat settings of 78 F in summei and 
65 r in winter if the owner can show that 
he IS saving comparable amounts of fuel 
in olhei ways Another amendment ex¬ 
cluded farmers from all consetvation con- 
tiols and new allocations were estab¬ 
lished to promise farmers enough diesel 
oil and homeowners enough heating fuel 
The House Ways and Means ( om- 
mittee siitually laughed off C arters pro¬ 
posals foi S2 4 billion m tax credits to 
entourage development of new en¬ 
ergy sources Di awing the most rid¬ 
icule were cicdits for installing 
wood-burning stoves and foi posi¬ 
tioning buildings so that they have 
maximum southern exposure Re¬ 
publican Representative Baibcr 
Conablc quipped that credits 
should he allowed for windows that 
face east, since the sun rises in the 
east *' Democrat William Brodhead 
warned that a tax bieak foi wood- 
buining stoves might make u nec¬ 
essary to ‘ [xist guaids aiound out 
trees' Declaied Florida Democrat 
Sam Gibbons ‘ I'm going to be hard 
as the dickens to convince that any 
ol these proposals aie worth the pa- 
pei they arc printed on ' 

Responding to the House ac¬ 
tions the Administration com¬ 
plained that once again its energy 
progiam was being cannibali/ed by 
parcKhial interests Vice President 
Waller Mondale chided the House 
foi adopting ciippling amend¬ 
ments to our proposals for an ab¬ 
solutely essential stand-by gasoline 
rationing program amendments 
that undermine existing laws to 
save energy As the gas lines have 
receded and the inevitable interest- 
group piessurc has mounted, I re¬ 
gret to sav Congicss has failed to 
make adequate progress on the 
Piesideni s proposals' •’less Secre¬ 
tary Jixly Powell called the week's 
votes in Congress ill advised unwoik- 
ablc unenfoiccable and unacceptable ’ 
Before departing. Congress had one 
unpleasant piece of housekeeping to do 
the punishment of Detroit Democrat 
Charles Diggs, the senior black in the 
House who had been convicted of forc¬ 
ing his staff to kick back part of then sal¬ 
aries to him Republicans pressed for 
his expulsion but failed by a vote of 
205 to 197 Then the House voted 414 
to 0 foi censure Diggs will have to ic- 
pay $40,000 he had picketed to Ihe I' S 
Treasury and as long as he remains in 
Congress his employees must certify that 
they are receiving their full pay Diggs, 
who IS appealing a three-year prison sen¬ 
tence, promptly announced that he would 
I un for re-election ■ 





IMted Stales 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Proud of Being a Politician 

T he de Havilland Sky Hawker is all fbeled up Tbe Haaeudblad camera is 
packed away in its tan case with the Senator’s firvonte 120-oun lens nestled 
in leather He has a clutch of Arthur Adler's summer suits ready for rumpling, 
lab, Fresca and coffee by the gallon are m the hold The ghost of Everett Mc¬ 
Kinley Dirksen has been signed on. About this time Howard 'Henry Baker Ir 
(S ft. TA m., 160 lbs) is ready to roll through 26 states, thumping and sweating 
and striving to be President of the UjS 

There is something bright and burning about this Republican camera not 
and son-m-law of the late Dirksen It is Baker’s season In rix months he has 
come up ten to twelve pomts in the opuuon polls In the Kentucky hills and 
along the clear streams of Utah, when they take time to think about politics, 
there are unusual numbers of queries now about Howard Baker 

Teddy Keimedy this week will be camping m the cool Bm'kshires. Ronald 
Reagan is taking off the entire month of August Jimmy Carter hopes for an in¬ 
terlude soon on an ocean island, savoring a fisherman’s scditude Not Baker 
He will inspect beef cattle and beau¬ 
ty queens and shout to everyone that “I 
am proud of being a pohtician'” He will 
tell his audiences that he is sick and ured 
of hearing that professional pohticuins 
are not worthy of trust, that he is fed up 
with amateurism 

The Senate minority leader has a 
remarkable record on the issues He is 
responsible, often anginal and almost 
ahrays ahead He dii^ m to help the 
President wui the Panama Canal Trea¬ 
ty and the arms package for Israel, 

Egypt and Saudi Arabia Down at the 
O O P’s Tidewater Conference he 
seized the moment and focused on salt 
as an occasion for a br->ad re-exam- 
ination of the “total military and for¬ 
eign policy relationship between tbe 
Smnet Umon and the U S " It was, in 
Baker’s eyes, time to dispel the tat¬ 
tered remnants of Arthur Vandenberg’s 
bipartisan tradition, something that was 
n^t a generation ago, just after World 
War II, but is not fully apphcable m today's psychotogical struggles 
Baker articulated the dark thoughts that crossed the mind of many a citizen 
stuck m a gas line If the big oil companies were gouging the American peojde. 
Baker declared, they risked naumiahzation. Baker was wildly against even the 
thought of such a measure, but as a professional pol he sen^ an ugly mood 
His warning nearly cracked the picture windows in Houston’s Petroleum Club 
Baker’s mail showed it 

He went to Moscow and warned Leomd Brezhnev about the doubts the Sen¬ 
ate had over SALT He raised his questions back home, and his state of mind is cru¬ 
cial as the debate rumbles along When Jimmy Carter came down from the 
mountaintop m his new leadership robes, Baker, who was not invited to the sem¬ 
inars, swallowed hard, but once agam supported hts pohtical rival 

“Deep down I’d like to tell him to go to hell,’’ Baker muttered to fiiends 
But he did not Instead, he said he was “willing to lav aside animosities He 
is President, we are m a tough time, he’s got a big problem, the country has a 
big problem And I’m going to give him his day ’’ 

Therem is the legacy of Dirksen, who used to reside in Baker’s Capitol of¬ 
fice, doing Baker’s leadership job “I saw it close up,” says Baker. “Right here 
Dnksen and Lyndon Johnson worked out their differences for the good of the 
country They were adversanes but not enemies.” 

So Howard Baker msists that judgment should be first but politics a close sec¬ 
ond. That means some sohd whacks, as well as support in critical times Baker 
was the one who labeled Carter “a yellow-pad Prudent” and suggested that 
while the President “was saying the right things. I’m not sure he can make Uiem 
happm.” Pobucs, Baker bebeves, is results, though even he sometimes pauses to 
make a few notes. .They are always brief enou^ to go on the backs ofenvekipqs. 
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Howard Baker bi WaaMngton last week 


Tandem Troirftle 

Carter tries to delay a primary 

J immy Carter’s campaign strategists Uve 
with at least one recurring nightmara 
the Piesident gets clobbered by a wnte- 
m vote for J^ward Kennedy m New 
Hampshire’s opening Democratic pruna- 
ry next Feb 26, and then on the fol¬ 
lowing Tuesday, March 4, he loses badly 
in Massachusetts to some popular Bay 
Sute Democrat serving as a stand-in 
for Kennedy Since such a pair of de¬ 
feats is no way to start a re-election cam¬ 
paign, the Carter forces have fought des¬ 
perately to persuade Democratic Party 
officials m Massachusetts to delay their 
primary until April 1S 

Ihe attack has been two-pronged 
1) Thomas McGee, speaker of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts house, has quietly supported 
a Carter move to get the state legis¬ 
lature to postpone the primary day. and 
2) John White, chairman of the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee, has warned 
the state’s Democrats that the March 4 
date violates a D N C rule requinng all 
state Democratic organizations to take 
“positive steps’’ to set their primary elec¬ 
tions between March 11 and June 11 If 
they do not do so, contends White, the 
delegates chosen by any earlier election 
could possibly be denied seats at the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Convention next sum¬ 
mer m New York City (Democratic of¬ 
ficials in New Hampshire have appar¬ 
ently complied technically with the rules 
by introducing a bill in the legislature 
to change that state’s primary date, but 
they have no decisive influence in the 
RepubUcan-dominated legislature, and 
actually like the first-in-the-nation 
status) 

One of those two challenges seemed 
to collapse last week Realizing that he 
did not have the votes to approve a post¬ 
ponement, Speaker McGee said he does 
not even want the delaying bill brought 
to the floor of the house for consideration 
The state Democratic chairman, Chester 
Atkins, also refused to back the bill At 
the same time. Democratic Senator Paul 
Tsongas said he may run in the pnmary 
as part of a “hold-the-delegates-for-Ken- 
nedy operation’’ ■ 

Where Are We? 

Someone seems confused 

A fter Jimmy Carter’s visit to Vienna 
for the signing of SALT il, all of the 
U S embassy staff m the Austrian cap¬ 
ital received notes from White House 
Staff Assistant Dan Lee The notes were 
a mce touch, but the contents left dip¬ 
lomats shakuig their heads Wrote Lm 
“M any thanks for your help with the ar¬ 
rangements for the President’s visit to 
Germany" M 




Herbert Marcuse: 1898-1979 


J l IS a worldly philosopher's dream his 
long neglected works catch fire, illumi¬ 
nate his times and emblaAm his name 
for posterity It does not often come true, 
but it did for Herbert Marcuse in the tu¬ 
multuous 1960s his arcane and obscurely 
written books were suddenly distoveied 
by student radicals in both America and 
Western Euiope, and the white-maned 
craggy-faced, cigar-puflfing septuagenari¬ 
an found himself a cultuie hero of the 
youth rebellion A piotesting student in 
Rome spoke lor innumerable other reb¬ 
els when he placed Maicuse in a holy trin¬ 
ity of revolutionaries "We see Marx as 
the piophet Maicuse as his interpretei 
and Mao as the sword ’ 

But philosophical fame, like other 
kinds, proved fleeting When the swoids 


of Strategic Services and later with the 
State Department, Marcuse went back to 
teaching (Columbia. Harvaid, Brandeis) 
His bixiks, as theN appeared, caused 
scaiccly a tipple until the 1960s Then 
came the splash The student radicals who 
appropnated him wcie highly selective 
From Marcuse’s message, embedded in 
prose of almost imiienetrable prolixity 
they exti acted the slogans that served 
their put puses Explained an American 
ladical It was our unrepressed intoler¬ 
ance and thuiough antipermissivcncss 
that biought our actions success Who 
gave us the mtellectu<il courage to be in- 
toleiant and unpermissive'^ Herbert Mar¬ 
cuse more than anyone ” 

Foi Maicuse, American freedom was 
illusory Drawing on his own disillusion¬ 



were sheathed and the flowers wttheied 
in the 1970s, Marcuses reputation faded 
just as fast as it had bloomed When he 
died at 81 last week following a stiokc in 
West C»ermany. he had virtually no in¬ 
fluence among students and his once 
j much discussed txxiks —and Civili¬ 
sation One-Dimensioiial Man —wetc lit¬ 
tle read Noted a member of his West Gei- 
man publishing house He died bitter 
disillusioned with mankind but still an 
idealist 

Bom to an upper-class Jewish family 
in Berlin, Marcuse became a confiimed 
Marxist while studying at the universities 
of Berlin and Freiburg In the German 
idealist tradition, he had abnoimally high 
expectations foi mankind and came to the 
^conclusion that only revolution could le- 
fiize them He was a founder of the left- 
'ist Frankfurt Institute for Social Re¬ 
search With the rise of Hitlei, Marcuse 
and other members of the institute fled 
to the U S. where they had a continuing 
impact on academic opinion 

After wartime service with the Office 


ment with prc-Na/i (icimany, he devel¬ 
oped the conviction that society is ma¬ 
nipulated by Its unscrupulous managers 
A system of ‘total administration' in 
America co-opted and disarmed dissent¬ 
ers. he said Giving them freedom to dis¬ 
sent was a way of allowing them to lei off 
steam without thieaienmg the power es¬ 
tablishment Thus tolerance was a form 
of intolei ance one of those paradoxes that 
abound in Marcuse He wrote ‘ Freedom 
(of opinion, of assembly, of speech) be¬ 
comes an instiument for absolving 
servitude' 

T o overturn this hypocritical society 
Marcuse did not urge a revolt of the 
masses He disdained the working class 
for Its matenalism The common people, 
he lamented, were ‘disinclined to risk 
their relative prosperity for abstract and 
utopian ideas ' Revolution he believed 
lay with a special elite he described as a 
“demociatic educational dictatorship of 
free men" in his influential essay, Repies 
Stve Tolerance And the utopia they would 


creiUe? Marcuse' was mther hazy except 
to suggest that somehow people could con- 
tmue to enjoy all the good things of life 
without having to pay the price for them 
His was an apocalyptic vision of human¬ 
ity liberated fiom capitalist restraints and 
soaring into a splendid new world of un¬ 
fettered pleasure 

Though his utopia was not achieved, 
Maicuse lived pleasantly enough He 
s[ient the half decade of student upheav¬ 
al lecturing genially to packed halls in 
the sunny tranquillity of the University 
of California at San Diego Tanned, fit, 
cheertui students mixed musings on rev¬ 
olution with sunning, surfing, dowmng 
beers 'You cannot have fun with fas¬ 
cism ' Maicuse recently complained Yet 
he seemed to have fun Just three years 
ago, he married his third wife Enca (by 
his first matriagc he had a son Peter) 
He loved music, hiking, parties, endless 
philosophizing ‘‘Lveivthing was up for 
questioning every day,' said a friend 
He leveled in man and beast alike He 
was an avid lifetime member of the San 
Diego Zoo 11 he was embittered at the 
failure of revolution and the waning 
of his own popularity, he did not 
show It His own life—lobust, naysaying, 
always provoking—was the best refuta¬ 
tion of his theories Tolerance never 
repressed him ■ 

Qui xotic Quest 

Tilting at the major parties 

gg#^ur system today no more tesembles 
free enlei prise than a freeway re¬ 
sembles a dirt road " So said Environmen¬ 
talist Barry Commoner, 62. a professor 
at Washington Umversity in St Louis, last 
week as he launched a drive to form the 
Citizens Party The new political party 
will promote alternative energy programs, 
environmenul issues and greatei govern¬ 
ment control of big corporations Said 
Commoner Elevating the national in¬ 
terest above vested private interests is the 
heait of what the C'ltizens Paity is all 
about ’’ 

Among Commoner s fellow organiz¬ 
ers are Chicago Authoi Studs Terkel 
{WoiKinift Maggie Kuhn of the Gray 
Panthers in Philadelphia, Harriet Barlow 
of the Institute for Local Self-Reliance 
in Washington, Archibald Gillies, former 
head of the John Hay Whitney Foun¬ 
dation in New York City, and Political 
Strategist Don Ruse, who eailier this 
year helped Jane Byrne win her upset 
victory over Chicago Mayor Michael 
Bilandic 

Low on cash (a 1979 budget of 
S300.000) but high on idealism, 
Commonei and his colleagues plan a 
national convention early next year and 
hope to nominate a presidential can¬ 
didate Said he "We do not intend to 
be a thud party nibbling away at the 
crumbs left over by the othei two par¬ 
ties We're going to challenge them for 
theu* existence " ■ 
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Run-of-the-Mill Revolt 

Retired Burger King Executive Har¬ 
ry Wilson formed the Dade Tax Revolt 
Committee in Miami last fall and set out 
to halve the county propeity tax rate, to 
$4 per SI .000 of as.sessed value He gath¬ 
ered 15 000 signatutcs to pul the propo¬ 
sition on the ballot next month But the 
best laid schemes of tax revolutionaries 
gang aft a-gle> Because of a whopper of 
an error, Wilson s petition stated the pro¬ 
posed new rate as 4 milh pci SI 000. 
meaning, foi example, that the tax on a 
$100,000 house would be only 40c, rather 
than the S400 that he intended 

County officials hope the mistake will 
work in their favoi, on the somewhat 
shaky grounds that the absurdity of Piop- 
osition 004 wll defeat it Taxcutter Wil¬ 
son feeling a bit as though he had been 
put through the mill, twice asked the 
courts to allow people to vote on what he 
meant and not on what he said and was 
turned down both times by judges who 
reasoned that the people knew what Ihev 
were signing 

The election will cost $400,000, which 
IS more than quadruple the county s en¬ 
ure projected properly tax levenucs if the 
cut passes All of which comes from mak¬ 
ing a mountain out of a whole mill 


The Postman Rings Twice 

What neither snow nor ram nor heat, 
nor gloom of night should be able to do 
has now been accomplished by an ovei- 
sized envelope m Gaiigia, %000 em¬ 
ployers tried to mail then quailcriy wage 
and tax reports in self-addressed envel¬ 
opes provided by the state laboi depart¬ 
ment Picsto' The ptist office returned the 
forms to the senders and demanded 7c 
more in postage Reason the envelopes 
were larger than the b/g-m by 11 '/.-in 
maximum set bv the U S Postal Set vice 
on July 15 

After a flurrv of irate phone calls from 


Americana 


employers, the department had to send a 
letter to all 96 000 employers telling them 
to tack on an extra 7e oi cut the forms 
down to fit a smaller envelope A post of¬ 
fice spokesman insisted that the snafu was 
not in vain Said he "It’s a gixxl way to ed¬ 
ucate the public 


Coming Home 

D B Benson was an illiterate pi ivate 
when his sergeant told him that he would 
never make a good soldier and should get 
out of the Ai my Air Corps Benson took 
him at his word and headed foi the rug¬ 
ged Kiamichi Mountains of his native 
Oklahoma That was in 1943 and he has 
surv'ived ever since on wild game, hemes 
and occasional handouts from relatives 
who knew where he was hiding 

Last week after the Army agreed to 
give him a formal discharge Benson, now 
57. stuck his weatherbeaten snaggle- 
Uxrthed face out of the wiKxls fm the first 
time in 36 years He said that he was ea¬ 
ger to make up for lost time What had 
he missed most' Said Benson Fast cars 
and fast girls' 


Ham, Sausage—and T ears j 

When Mattie Schultz was caught in a 
San Antonio matket. slipping $15 worth 
of ham sausage and butter into her purse, 
she had a simple explanation “I was hun¬ 
gry 1 was desperate' Mrs Schultz, 91 
subsists on $233 a month from Vxial Se¬ 
curity and her late husband s military 
pension She had once snivcd $5 000 but 
all except $10 was taken liom her in 197 3 
by a swindler Last month aftei paying 
her rent and utilities she had nothing left 
foi fcxKl 

Out of pride the widow has icfused 
fixxl stamps and welfaic So when at test 



ed. she was too embarrassed to give het 
home address For the first tune in her 
life she spent the night in jatl The next 
day she was released and the charges were 
dropped Said she "I wish God would 
close my eyes I'm so tired of living” 

After her story was published, people 
actoss the country sent her loaves of 
bread, tinned vegetables, $2,200 in cash 
and more than 300 letters of sympathy 
This made Mattie Schultz feel better Said 
she with tears in her eyes “God bless all 
these people' 


Follow the Boimcing Check 

From Missouri came a request that 
the sheriff in Austin, Minn, arrest Ra¬ 
mona Van Oster and hold her for extra¬ 
dition on a charge of passing a bad check 
She was promptly jailed Her alleged 
Clime writing a $3 39 check on a closed 
bank account which is a felony in Mis¬ 



souri She made the check gcxxl and the 
charges were dropped The sheriff then 
angrily announced that he would send 
Missoun a bill for $460, which was the 
cost of keeping her in jail five days and 
paying for hei court-appmntec' lawyer 
Said he T his is one of the reasons we 
have some pretty difficult problems in law 
enforcement It s a very shabby way of 
conducting business ' The sheriffs name'' 
Wayne Goodnature 


Justice for All 

The Providence Journal-Bullenn two 
years ago sued the FBI demanding that it 
make public 7,000 pages of transenpts 
from bugs placed m the Providence of¬ 
fice of Mafia Boss Raymond Patnarca m 
the 1960s To Patnarca's dismay, a judge 
ruled that disclosure was warranted un¬ 
der the F reedom of Information Act But . 
last week the decision was overturned by f 
the appeals court, which cited a law pro¬ 
hibiting the release of illegally obtained 
evidence Said the don ‘ Justice always 
comes through ” 







American Scene 


Partly ni Vermont: A Borderline Case 


Vhis is the border,” says Irene Bol- 

I due, stepping in off her porch and 
pointy to the edge of a doorframe “See, 
over in the hving room, you are in the 
Umted States Step into the kitchen, et 
votlh, you are m Canada ” 

Here at the edge of northern Vermont, 
the mtemational boundary lies right 
across a quiet but thickly settled small 
town. On the American side, the town is 
called Derby Line. Vt. on the Canadian. 
Rock Island. Que Local histonans believe 
that the border runs the way it does be¬ 
cause an 18th century British surveyor 
named John Collins was drunk on the job 

That must have been quite a toot The 
international border meanders by the 
freshly pamted porches of stately, old Vic¬ 
torian houses, across shady green 
backyards, between sprouting rows of 
beans and lettuce in stubbly gardens, 
even through the shelves of books in 
the town s Bmational Library, across 
the narrow Tomifobia River and the 
dusty, noisy corridors of the factory 
that spans it. and finally along the 
floor of the Bolducs' hving room 

To most Americans the border 
between the U S and Canada seems 
hardly more than an arbitrary divi¬ 
sion between two similar and friend¬ 
ly nations To Bolduc and her family 
and others in town, the border they 
straddle represents a very real divi¬ 
sion As Derby Line sees it, Canada 
and the U S are distinct sovereign¬ 
ties, often at odds about dorens of 
minor points of currency, taxes and do¬ 
mestic law 

Bolduc IS a Canadian citi/en So is her 
son Michel When Michel, now 30, lived 
at home, he carefully kept his bed on the 
Canadian side of his bedroom Now the 
room belongs to his younger sister, Ar- 
lette, 15, an American citi/en by virtue of 
being bom m the Newport, Vt. hospital 
She has moved the bed to the U S side of 
the room, not out of sibling self-assertion, 
but because she knows that the location of 
the bed could be an important technical¬ 
ity should anyone challenge their respec¬ 
tive citizenships 

Irene and her husband Lionel put in 
a new.heating system a few years ago, buy¬ 
ing Canadian equipment for the Cana¬ 
dian side and American equipment for 
the Amencan side Otherwise, had U S 
or Canadian officials dropped in and 
found hardware from one country on the 
wrong side of the house, the Bolduc house¬ 
hold would have been techmcally guilty 
of smuggling Says Irene with a weary 
Gallic shrug “You just don't take any 
chances.” 

Everyone here, whether walking two 
blo^ to shop, or traveling from Montre¬ 
al to Boston, must report citizenship and 


whatever purchases have been made, then 
pay the duties Travclers going either way 
never know wheihci they’ll be asked just 
one or two questions or be subjected to an 
extensive search o> car and luggage Cus¬ 
toms men decide which on the basis of 
what a Canadian otficial calls "k Mxieme 
sens ' In general I' S goods are cheaper, 
so Canadians pay a punitive duty on them 
The U S tries to discourage the importing 
of Cuban cigars and of course the anival 
on Amencan soil ot illegal workers 

Over the years the border has occa¬ 
sionally tightened up like a vise During 
Prohibition, for instance, American offi¬ 
cials tned vigoiouslv. and sometimes vio¬ 
lently, to stem the flow of bootleg liquor 
from Canada Di Culles Bouchard claims 
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The Bokkics, in front of ttieir house iNvIded 


that when he examines some of the aging 
farmers in the region, he still finds bullet- 
wound scars ‘ I’ll ask where they got 
them ' he says ‘They’ll just shrug and tell 
me they used to run turn into the States ” 

T iouble with border officials can still 
senouslydisrupt a man’s life Take the 
case of Teriente Walsh, who now woiks 
as an American customs inspector him¬ 
self. and once was employed by the But¬ 
terfield Co. an industrial cutting tool fac¬ 
tory which is the town’s major employei 
The factory is built light acioss a nanow, 
frothy stretch of the Tomifobia Rivei and 
the Iwrder runs through it Two compa¬ 
nies aie housed in the building an Amei- 
ican coiporation buying American law 
materials and turning out picxiucts for 
Amencan customeis. a Canadian coipo¬ 
ration turning Canadian materials into 
Canadian products Both aie called the 
Union-Butterfield Division, whit.h be¬ 
longs to Li’ton Industrial Products Inc in 
the U S. and to Luton Business Systems 
of Canada. Ltd on the other side Noma- 
chinety. materials or gcxids can cross the 
borderbne in the center of the building 
—carefully marked by wall plaques and 
dabs of red paint—unless the appropnate 


customs service is notified and a duty is 
paid Vending machines just a few feel 
over the line will not accept the currency 
of the othei country 

Walsh was reassigned fiom a job on 
the Amencan side to one on the Canadi¬ 
an side "1 he company said they d take 
edic of the details,” he remem beis But 
they didn't do it right away After several 
days at work Walsh was stopped at the 
C'anadian customs house on his way to 
woik He told them about hts transfer 
“They blew up ' he remembers “They 
claimed I hadn l registered and told me 1 
was in big trouble For a few anxious 
days Walsh feared th.it he would lose his 
job, and perhaps even the right to cross 
freely into C anada 

The most drama'ic border inci¬ 
dent III Dei by I me octuired on July 
14, 1976 Riflc-ioting plaindothes- 
men suddenly apixsatcd at eveiy door 
and window ol the town libiary. an 
imposing turn-of-the-century granite 
and brick stiuctuie just outside the 
center of town and the only public 
building standing in the U S and 
C anada at the same lime 

Without explanation, the library 
was closed foi three days Inside, un¬ 
known to lesidents, officials of Can¬ 
ada and the LI S weic taking tes¬ 
timony foi an intei national drug 
trial Three Canadians had previ¬ 
ously been extradited to Milwaukee 
to stand trial on federal charges 
T hey couldn’t return to Canada with- 
breaking’ the extradition lequest 
the primary witness against them, 
also a Canadian, was already in jail in 
Canada and afraid to come to the U S 
because of outstanding charges against 
him So the ihiee Canadians were flown 
to Vermont and led in manacles through 
the front door of the library -in the U S 
—while the witness came in through the 
fire escape on the ( anadian side The 
hearing took place back and forth across 
the thick black line marking the loca¬ 
tion of the bordei acioss the fltxn of the 
libi.iiy 

The troublesome border was drawn 
in 1774 when British authorities oidered 
a sui veyoi to set the line betw'cen the col¬ 
onies ot Canada and Vermont at the 4Sth 
parallel, the exact midline between the 
equator and the North Pole lixral his¬ 
torians have cited records of liquor ra¬ 
tions brought along on the trip And these 
explain why they say, when the survey 
was th rough the border was set mot e than 
a quarter of a mile iw far north But for 
that British lum Derby Line would have 
been tirmly in Canada fot the past 205 
years and th^ border in an unsettled, and 
much less complicated, stretch of open 
countryside — MtHOimipM 
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largest independent oil exploration and 

Denver’s Mile-High Energy Boom consultant eleven years ago, and today he 

----- —,— — - - _ . . interest in 11.000 wells in 21 

iVest states Sitting amid the chiome and 

ciushed velvet of Denver's Petroleum 
/n thi Jast-chunging oppoitunitv- dard Oil Co of Califointa Ne^^comcrs Club Lewis gestures toward the Rocky 

laden IWOs the energy shortage mil bring have swelled the ptipulation of (he met- Mountains still glazed with snow and ex- 

an etonotnicsurge torewurce-inh regions ropolitan aiea from 12 million m 1970 ulls This is today's big oil frontier It is 

No plate has the pace of exploration and to I 6 million todav - including 4 000 ge- the most exciting thing in America's en- 

the intensity of development to match the ologists One of the nation s fasiest-grow eigv equation since the North Slope of 
Rocky Mountain region that embraces Col- ingcities Dcnvei has begun to iival Hous- Alaska' 

orado. Utah Wyoming and Montana ton foi the title of "Energy Capital Like Lewis, countless other managers 

linked in the area i majestic peaks and USA and entrepicneurs are coming to Denver 

praines are the natron s most lavish sup- Ptoclaimmg the city s energy cmi- to live amid its comfort and culture while 
plies of undeveloped (oal. oil natural gas ncnce are the names ovei the dixus of its their hired roughnecks and miners 

shale oil uiantutii and almost everyth mg new ofhee towers Energy Cenlei I the squeeze the eneigy fiom the rural out- 

else that creates fwsver Petroleum Building and ^naconda Tow- piists Colorado Montana Utah and Wy- 

The huh is Denver, a citv caught up in er (the old topper mining company now oming contain 48‘ r of the nation's prov- 

a runaway boom caused by the sudden in- owned by Atlantic Richheld oil is big in en coal reserves 15'{ of its oil and 10'>f 


Drilling and digging make it the Big D of the 



flux o! energy coiporaiions Denver s 
growth, writes TiMr Correspondent Wil¬ 
liam Blaylock. is changing the face of the 
mile-high city the legion and the lives of its 
residents at a dizzying rate that pleases 
many hut worries some Blaylock i report 

V iolent volcanic eruptions shaped the 
lofty Rockies near by and today Den¬ 
ver IS once again thiusting skywatd This 
time the earth shakes with 45-ton dull¬ 
ing cranes and six-cylinder Cat loadeis 
constructing skyscrapers of polished gran¬ 
ite, cold steel and gleaming glass As the 
woild puce of oil rockets energy firms 
arc converging on Denver to exploit the 
surrounding area's resources With the 
Administiation's proposal to pour out bil¬ 
lions in Ciovernment money to create syn¬ 
thetic fuel industnes, the rush stands to 
become a stampede Even if Congiess al¬ 
locates only a fraction of the subsidies that 
Jimmy Carter calls for. Denver could ben¬ 
efit largely 

Already morf than 2 000 energy- 
iclated companies have set up shop in the 
city They range from one-man operations 
selling drilling-survey data to such giant 
. 1 C riiiir Tpvnm and titan- 


city's burgeoning skylbio; diners In the 
Petroleum Chib atop Anaconda Tower 

uranium) C onstruction of a I6-stoty Am¬ 
oco Tower and a 23-story Lnergy Pla/a 
will be completed next year In all 27 
majoi office buildings are now going up 
Work on two dozen more office complex¬ 
es will begin in 1980 All this has trans¬ 
formed the once unimpiessive skyline of 
Denver 

Typical of the aggressive indepen¬ 
dent cnetgy gamblers who arc settling in 
Denver is Jerome Lewis president of Pe- 
tro-Lewis Corp. one of the country's 1'5 


of Its natural gas Many geologists believe 
that the‘e estimates substantially undci- 
state the area's true energy wealth Ris¬ 
ing prices make it worthwhile for oilmen 
to drill into sites that previously were con¬ 
sidered Uxi risky or uw costly u develop 
Some experts figure that new oil finds in 
the foui-state region could add about SO^c 
to the nation s 29 billion bbl of proven" 
reserves and 40'''f to the 212 trillion cu 
ft of natural gas 

A most exciting stnke was made in 
1975 when a drilling crew hit oil and gas 
deep in northern Utah's Pineview Field 
in what IS known as the 'Overihrust Belt' 
A giant geologic knot that twists from 
southern Colorado to the Canadian bor- 
dei the belt was not considered worth se¬ 
rious exploration at previous prices be¬ 
cause of the tough and expensive drilling 
conditions Pools of oil and gas are ran¬ 
domly located and perched on top of one 
anothet and such formations make tra¬ 
ditional exploration and analysis difficult, 
if not impossible Says A B ("Pete") Slay- 
baugh chief of Continental Oil's explo¬ 
ration team m the area "Frequently we 
find ourselves drilling through more than 
one layer of soil, shale and rock, only to 












Ynter-Contiiiratal Hotels. 
A world of difference. 



In all the worlds great hotels, you can expect luxury and superior standards of service 
But at an Intercontinental hotel you can expect even more 
Every InterContinental hotel has its own individuality, its own ch^acter Every InterContinental hotel 
reflects the unique spirit of its location And at every InterContinental hotel you’ll feel a world of difference 
To the experienced traveller, it makes all the difference in the world 

OiNTER* CONTINENTAL. HOTELS 

Iliore than 80 great hoti^ aroiifid the WDfld. 
























foshtbd & t lu( hnolOKy ts appht d to rotor TV* microw^vr oven« mil mu rocuinuoiK nl 


It feels great Looks great Runs great Smells and tastes great 
Today’s microcomputers aren’t just tiny miracles of technology to process complicated 
data for big business They are hard workers minding your daily business so you can live better 
Only you can decide on the tastiest recipe for a fine roast but you couldn’t improve on 
the exact temperature and timing provided by a microcomputer in a Toshiba microwave oven 
And you’ve never seen better color balance than microcomputers in a Toshiba TV assure 
Toshiba’s better ideas not only improve life for every private individual but for all of society 
The Ford Motor Co , for example, is using our EEC modules both 
for pollution control and fuel-saving programming Our incredibly 
complex LSI’s are working hard in one of the world’s most 
advanced computerized cargo tystems at Tokyo’s new 
international airport Hospitals, business machines, computer 
information centers—all these and more depend on Toshiba’s 
LSI’s And right now, Toshiba is active on VLSI super 
chips for tomorrow—to make life easier and 

better the world round 1 o&hiba 5 advanred I SI 
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find another layer of the same Wtthanor- 
mal well there is usually only one layer 
Mother Nature didn't do us any favors ’ 
Adds James Vanderbeek, who heads the 
team from Amoco, which plans to spend 
$61 million next year m search and de¬ 
velopment in the area "It's costing us up 
to $5 million to drill a single hole, twice 
that of a conventional well ” 

America's oil shale, which is estimat¬ 
ed to contain about 75 billion bbl of re¬ 
coverable crude, is also concentrated in 
the region Elaborate pilot piojects to get 
the oil are planned by Occidental Petro¬ 
leum in western Colorado and Unton Oil 
in southeastern Wyoming The invest¬ 
ment would be hefty—$120 million tor 
Union's 20 000-acrc test site designed to 
produce 9,000 bbl daily—but there is a 
strong chance that Congress will approve 
a $3 tax credit foi each batrel produced 

C oal mining is also picking up in the 
prairies sloping east of the Rockies 
Wyoming’s Powder River Basin a huge 
treeless ellipse that runs from Caspei 
noith to Sheridan, contains an estimated 
400 billion metric tons of coal—enough 
to piovide the entire U S electricity needs 
for the next 250 years 

At Atlantic Richfield's new Black 
1 hundei mine, twelve miles southeast of 
the windy, pastel-painted trailer town of 
Wiight mining cranes seven stones tall 
are equipped with dintvsaur-si/e shovels 
that claw seams of coal 70-ft thick from 
the sandy soil Not only is surface mining 
here cheaper than traditional under¬ 
ground mining in the rugged Appala¬ 
chians, but also the coal spews fewer sul¬ 
fur pollutants when burned OverUxiking 
the vast canyon of coal sparkling in the af- 
ternixjn sun Bob Blanchaid. production 
manager at Black T hundei piedicts 
‘ We'll be kicking out 5 million tons of coal 
this yeai " By 1983 that figure is planned 
to bit 20 million tons, making Black 
Thunder the world's largest coal mine 
1 he si/e of such projects poses prob¬ 
lems notably the need to expand existing 
rail facilities to deliver the coal Denver is 
the region s rail center, and it expects to 
be haid put to handle the growth in train 
shipments, which could jump ten times in 
the next five years Area residents living 
neai rail lines complain that coal trains, 
many of them 110 cars long, are disiupt- 
ing traffic and huiting business In Little¬ 
ton. a suburb ten mil<.s south of Denver, 
the mam street is closed to ti afhc for up to 
five hours a day to allow coal trams to 
pass Complains City Manager Gale 
Christy “What's worse it's getting 
worse 

Proposals for alternative means of 
transporting coal have been rejected so 
far Last month Wyoming Governor Ed 
Herschler refused to bend state environ¬ 
mental laws to permit construction of a 
$1 8 billion slurrv pipeline designed to 
move coal from Wyoming mines to Hous¬ 
ton power plants State officials estimated 
that every million tons of coal shipped by 
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sluriy would deplete the area s limited wa¬ 
ter supply by as much as 260 million gal 
Throughout the region bittei battles will 
pit job-creating encigy dexelopers against 
preservation-mindcd en\ironmenialisis 
The fights w ill be intense because the need 
for pure and picntilul watci. clean an and 
unscaned land has always tanked high on 
the West s list of p* lonties 

All the benctiis and all the disabilities 
of growth will afiii-i Denver As us pop¬ 
ulation increases 'lOusing costs are i>oar- 
ing Typically a hrec-bedtixim house 
that sold six yeais ago foi $35 000 today 
fetches $105,000 S.ivs Real I state Sales¬ 
man George Ci Martin \round here 
owners don t shixu for 100' c of the asking 
price, they shoot foi 110' < 

Denver alicads has mote cat owners 
pet inhabitant th.<ii any olhci 1. S city, 
and auto congestion is a thickening prob- 


Rip-Off Time 
Once Again 

Here comes OPEC, 
ahead of schedule 

N ow that those mile-long gasoline lines 
are evaporating and Government of¬ 
ficials aie cautiously speculating that 
there may be enough heating oil to go 
\ aiound next winter is the petro-squeeze 
; of 1979 coming to an end’ Not if OPtC 
I can help it To keep the market squeaky 
tight and prices hi^. a gi owing number 
I of oil-pnxiucing states are either cutting 
I back on cxpoiis oi threatening to do so. 
They aie also demanding more money for 
then already overpi iced product 

A main reason is the renewed weak¬ 



ness of the doliai At the cartel’s June 
meeting which lifted avetage crude costs 
by 42^* to about $20 pei bbl even so- 
called moderate members warned that a 
5''( drop in the dollars value could easily 
provoke another round of increases In 
the past month the greenback has 
slumped by almost that much against 
strong foreign currencies and several 
I OPiC states aie calling foi an emergency 
I meeting on prices as early as September 
1 in Vienna—well ahead of the next offi- 
I cially scheduled conference in December 
I Some mem bets are beginning to take 
I pi icc-boosiing actions on their own Last 
week Nigeria announced plans for a 10% 
cutback in the production of its much 
pn/ed low-sulfur crude, Algeria threat¬ 
ened an even large! 20^?^ cut of its own, 
and Kuwait indicated that it intended to 
reduce output by as much as 25'7’r early 
next ycai 

T he total of all the cutbacks would 
reach some I million bbl daily That 
i IS piecisely the amount by which Saudi 
1 Arabia last month boosted Us own pro- 
i duction in an elfori to stabilize prices The 
I reductions would give a renewed upward 
push to prices w'otldwide notably on the 
dll-important spot mai ket That is a loose 
I telephone netwoi k ol traders' /ho buy and 


Huge shovel for strip mining In Wyoming sell ihe small amounts of crude that are 

BttU‘1 eiivitonmeiital hanle\ aie htewinsi not locked up undei long-teim contracts< 

Since the tiansactions reflect the real 


lem Because its mile-high air contains 
less oxygen ilscaiscxhaust twite as much 
carbon monoxide as aiiios in lower-lying 
cities In the winici temperature invei- 
sions cicaie a biown cloud that hangs 
over the ITcnver basin and acioss the front 
range 

Denver and its legion have had min¬ 
ing booms before only to slump aftei the 
gold, silver and other ores gave out .So 
there is rising public pressure foi the new 
development to be measuted and well 
planned In sum Denver is a city on the 
move hut some of the movement will have 
to be closely controlled bv liKal officials 
Still no metropolis in the nation offers 
more opportunity in the 1980s ■ 


price that buyers are willing to pay. the 
deals arc closely watched bv npf c mem¬ 
bers foi signs that the cartel's long-term 
prices could be increased Spot prices have 
eased fiom a peak of $42 per bbl in late 
May to about $30 to $32 pei bbl. but fears 
of pioduclion cuts have stopped the slide 
The Nigeiian and Algenan govern¬ 
ments aigue that the cuts aie foi purely 
technical reasons to prevent the damage 
to their oilfields that would lesult if they 
continued indefinitely pumping out crude 
at recent rapid lates Nigeiia s ciaim may 
be partly justified, but Western oilmen 
charge that Algeria’s alleged cutback is 
nothing more than a sleight of hand Al¬ 
geria IS secretly selling the oil for top dc^- 


lar to spot-market buyers Reports a high 
oil company executive “What appears to 
be a cutback is really just a diversion to 
the spot market This is more than a sus¬ 
picion. we are sure of it ” 

Oilmen also accuse Nigeria of un¬ 
abashed price gouging Though cartel 
membeis agreed in June not to tack sur¬ 
charges on top of the maximum S23 SO 
per bbl for their crude, Nigeria for weeks 
has been demanding a $5 per bbl pre¬ 
mium on as much as half of its exports 
Some companies, including Spain's state- 
owned Hispanoil. have refused to meet 
the extortionate price but others may 
cave in soon if supplies giow much tight¬ 
er Late last month tiny Qatar had no dif¬ 
ficulty auctioning off 3 2 million bbl of 
crude for an excessive S34 30 per bbl to 
Japanese impoitcrs as well as a Lebanese 
company. Gatoil International, foi deliv¬ 
ery to Its Swiss subsidiary 

The spot market will probably gel a 
further upward nudge from a sepaiate Ni- 
genan action, the abrupt nationalization 
hist week of British Petroleum's explora¬ 
tion. marketing and production opera¬ 
tions The Lagos government declared 
that It was punishing BP for supplying 
oil to South Africa in violation of a Ni¬ 
gerian boycott a charge that the com¬ 
pany deniK The takeover deprives BP 
of an estimated 300,000 bbl per day. but 
the Nigerian government is offering to sell 
the etude to any taker on the spot mar¬ 
ket. presumably including BP 

About the only good that can come 
from the cartel's new squeeze would be 
to help keep the U S from d'wmg off in 
the face of the worsening petro-peril 
Ironically, OPFC s gieed may yet inspire 
a determined conservation and develop¬ 
ment strategy to break fiee of dependence 
on imported oil ■ 



Plpe Hoet for loading tankers In Kuwait 

Spreading threats of production cuts 



St. George of 
The Small 


The Amex chief speaks up for 
a neglected constituency 


S mall business The term conjutes up 
visions of Mom and Pop enterprises, 
like laundries and comer grocenes But 
firms with revenues of $5 million to $350 
million which would have been Big Busi¬ 
ness 25 years ago, are considered fairly 
small oi at most middling in these mfla- 
tionary days Unlike the community of 
laige corporations, the mass of these out¬ 
fits seldom speaks with one voice on is¬ 
sues that affect them Now someone wants 
to be their champion Arthur Levitt Jr. 
chairman of the American Stock Ex¬ 
change. where 95% of the %4 listed com¬ 
panies have revenues under $350 million 
He proposes to form a lobby that would 
be patterned after the Business Round¬ 
table, whose members include the chiefs 
of 190 of the nation's biggest corporations 
His organization Levitt says, would be 
open to “any company undei the FOR- 
IUNE500’’ 

Small companies have special needs, 
Levitt argues Government regulations 
are ar especially heavy burden on them 
By Levitt's reckonirg, the cost of com¬ 
plying with environmental, safety and 
othei rules comes to $32 per $100 000 of 
sales for companies with less than $100 
million in revenues, vs $4 foi laigei cor¬ 
porations Because small companies are 
not a,> well known and therefore need 
to broaden their shareholder base and 
increase ownership of their stock, they 
prefer cuts in capital gains taxes tather 
than the inc*'eas^ depreciation allow¬ 
ances advocated by big companies Says 
Levitt “Our kinds of compan<es don’t 
have the assets to depreciate that large 
companies do “ 

As a St George of small business, Lev¬ 


itt. 48, son of a New York Democratic pol¬ 
itician who was the state's unbeatable 
comptroller for 24 years, may be making 
a virtue of necessity The Amencan Stock 
Exchange, after all, has long been a home 
for smaUer compames Whm he became 
Its chairman in January 1978, he inher¬ 
ited a roster of restless firms whose am¬ 
bition was to grow large enough to be list¬ 
ed on the Big Board, the New York Stock 
Exchange Levitt, who now earns more 
than $200,000 a year, says he discovered 
that these companies had “little represen¬ 
tation in government and very little cmi- 
trol over their own destmies 1 felt the 
Amex could become a spokesman for that 
neglected constituency ’’ 

Levitt has lobbied for the Small Busi¬ 
ness Investment Incentive Act. which 
would give a 10% tax credit to individ¬ 
uals for investments in new issues of firms 
with a net worth of $25 million or less 
He prods the heads of Amex-listed com¬ 
panies to lobby, too When the Amex co¬ 
sponsored a management conference in 
Washington last month, the 150 chief ex¬ 
ecutives who came were urged to invite a 
Congressman to dinner The Amex also 
invites two dozen or so of its company 
presidents to attend briefings held for 
businessmen by members of the White 
House senioi staff every six weeks 

Often Levitt visits Amex-listed com¬ 
panies and attends their annual meetings 
He IS used to packing bags After grad¬ 
uating from Williams College in 1952, 
he dabbled in magazjne promotion in 
Manhattan, he shared an office with Nov¬ 
elist Joseph Heller and read part of the 
first diaft of Cahh-22 as it came out of 
Hellei's typcwritei, frequently on com¬ 
pany time Later he was a secuiities sales¬ 
man for a small Wall Street firm that 
—after many mergers—became Sheai- 
son Hayden Stone, in 1969 he lose to its 
presidency 

B y the time Levitt accepted the Amex 
job, the No 2 exchange had substan¬ 
tially slowed the flood of losses it had in 
the mid-'70s The Amex has not stopped 
the dram entirely, in the past year 81 
firms have disappeared from its roster, 
some to go to the Big Board But, Levitt 
says, “we have 200 companies listed 
here that qualify for the other exchange 
that for one reason or another see fit to 
stay ” 

The Amex reputation as the home of 
the smaller, chancier “hot stock" was re¬ 
kindled last year with the go-go trading 
in gambling stocks and this year's flurry 
in Canadian oil and gas companies Dai¬ 
ly trading volume now approaches 4 mil¬ 
lion shaies, more than double the level of 
four years ago Last week the exchange’s 
market value index hit a near record lev¬ 
el of 198 99, up 32% since Jan 1, mean¬ 
while, the New York Stock Exchange 
index has risen 9% Levitt sees the Amex’s 
bullish numbers as signs that his message 
may be getting through to investors' 
Thmk small ■ 




GriHit for Ivan 

V.S. farmers get a lot of bread 

F or months U S satellites arching high 
above gramfields of the Soviet Umon 
have been sending back disturbing re¬ 
ports floods followed by drought have 
badly damaged the crops Last week, in 
a secret meeting in I^ndon. Soviet ag¬ 
ricultural ofiicials conceded to their 
American counterparts that the U S S R 
is headed toward one of its most disap¬ 
pointing gram harvests evei—about 18S 
million metric tons, way down from last 
year’s 237 million metric tons The So¬ 
viets asked to enlarge signiflcanlly their 
purchases of American wheat and com. 
so that they will rival in magnitude the 
record Russian buying of 1972 

Right after the London meeting. Ag¬ 
riculture Secretary Bob Bergland un¬ 
wrapped a package of measures intended 
to bring cheer—and perhaps much as 
SI 8 billion in increased income during 
election year 1980—to the nation s farm 
lands Over the next 14 months, the U S 
will sell the Soviets 10 milhon metric tons 
of wheat and another 10 million metric 
tons, of corn, the wheat alone is enough 
to piovide every Soviet man. woman and 
child with almost 100 1-lb loaves 

T o help U S farmers increase output, 
Bergland lifted the fedeial set aside” 
requirement that has obliged them to keep 
20% of their acreage out of cultivation 
And he expanded their ciedil by an- 
nounemg a I Se mcrease. to $2 SO per bu, 
in the amount a farmer can bonow from 
federal agencies against his wheat crop 
At the same time. Bergland warned that 
under the 1977 farm law the federal sup¬ 
port price Will drop by 33c, to $3 07 per 
bu . next yeai That decrease will be more 
than offset by market fotces Because of 
the Soviet purchases. U S farmers stand 
to sell more gram than ever at prices 
somewhat higher than the present $4 22 
per bu for wheat and $2 77 for com 

Department of Agricultuie econo¬ 
mists contended that the Soviet sales 
would not lead to a repeat of the 1972 ep¬ 
isode. when the Soviets secretly bought 
nearly 20 million metric tons of U S grain 
and sent domestic food prices through the 
roof Under a bilateral grain treaty, the 
Soviets cannot buy more than 8 million 
metric tons unless the U S has extra sup¬ 
plies Since stockpiles are ample and a 
near record harvest is m view, the de¬ 
partment’s chief economist estimated that 
the huge Soviet purchases would add only 
2% to the cost of hving index 

Even such a fractional rise will irri¬ 
tate mflation-squee/ed Americans None¬ 
theless, higher exports of U S farm prod¬ 
ucts are the best hope for reducing the 
nation’s trade de&;it, which is caused 
largely by oil imports Since America's ap¬ 
petite for foreign oil will remain mtense. 
It IS necessary to sell more food abroad 
even if that means slightly higher super¬ 
market bilii at home ■ 


Executive View/Marshatl Loeb 


Of Freedom and Inflation 

T he Big Man who wasn’t there at the Comp David hair-down sessions, let 
akme when the Cabinet-level jobs were handed out. was Amenca’s premier 
banker, Walter Wrlston His absence was unsurprising if unfortunate because, 
along with being the most innovative of moneymen, the Citicorp chairman de¬ 
livers ouhipoken opinions with a rapier tongue that belies hts early career as a 
State Departm'-nt diplomat In a ghus house IS stones above Park Avenue, he 
siu at a circulai desk (the better to ^ther aides around to chew over ideas) and, 
eyebrows arched and wisecracks flying, tosses exit some sharp-edged stones His 
mam concern 1 think that we are steadily losing our freedoms ” 

Narrow, single-interest groups are preventing the comiaromises that are es¬ 
sential to democracy, Wnston says Nobody, not even the President, is em¬ 
powered to make a trade-off, to decide that the nation will incur some risks and 
costs and unpleasantness to build the producuve base and acquire the energy 
that is needed to head off unemployment and prevent the lights &om going out 
Because various groups have blocked the iHojects, the U S has iMiUt no oil re¬ 
finery on the Last C^st since 1957, no deepwater port that can take a 300,000- 
ton tanker Given the power of the many single-issue factions, given the com¬ 
plexity of the restrictions, how can the U.S ever develop its energy'> 

The solution. Wriston argues, would be to grant the President and a panel 
of four or five wise people the absolute authority to sus¬ 
pend all restnctions m order to permit the constiuction 
of five to ten huge energy projects By limiting the num¬ 
ber of projects, we would hmit damage to the envt- 
ronment We have to be prepared to say. 'The steam 
shovel starts tomorrow morning, and the snail darter 
will go the way of all flesh, but the lights won't go 
out ‘ ” If. on the other hand the U S lemains unwill¬ 
ing to compromise, it will be plagued by no growth 
"The victims will be the latest entrants into the econ¬ 
omy. those who have the least job senionty. meaning 
women and blacks and other minorities No giowth is 
another way of saymg dying' 

Freedom is also being eroded, he contends, because 
Government guidelines are trying artificially to hold 
down wages and prices Wriston has the intnguing idea that those prices and 
wages lepresent an essential form of economic speech, that money is a form of in- 
formauon Thus, the Government is sore at business because it has been the bear¬ 
er of bad tidings 

“The bad news that business has been reporting is inflauon So we find Gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen telling the people that the real villains in this inflation 
story are the businessmen who are raising their prices and the laboi unions that 
are raising wages When any Government tries to eliminate inflation by con¬ 
trolling wages and prices, what it is really doing is asking all of us to suppress 
the bad news that it has prmted too much money The reason we have inflation 
IS that since 1967 the Government has caused the money supply to grow three 
tunes as fast as the goods and services that can be bought with it ” 

Tp a targe gioup of editors, Wnston has cnticized the press because “it 
often remains silent, or sometimes greets with approval the steady infringement 
of any right that does not involve free speech One of the great unreported sto¬ 
nes of the past 30 years is the steady erosion of individual rights that is turmng 
us into a diiTercnt kind of country If we put a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over prices, a lice man cannot long stand erect Someone has to make it clear 
that the collision course between Covemment price and wage controls and per¬ 
sonal liberty is inevitable because, in the end Government allocation of eco¬ 
nomic resources requires force ' So. he continues, when considering any form 
of pnee and wage restrictions, the question should not be “Will it work’’" but 
* How does It affect individual liberty'^' 

Wiiston's argument overlooks that, tightly or wrongjy, many Americans be¬ 
lieve that the free market no longci is leally free, that in foct it is manipulated 
not only by Government but also by large pnvate corporations Also, he ignores 
that m the battle against inflation, people seem quite willing to sacrifice at iea.st 
some of their individual liberty But the danger is that as inflation roars on. 
they may be wilhng to sacrifice so much more of it that the Republic could be¬ 
come a totally different kind of society For Wnston is quite right when he ar¬ 
gues that economic freedom is essential to all freedom As he puts it ‘To think 
that the bell does not toll for academic freedom or freedom of the press if eco- 
ncmuc freedom is shackled is a dangerous illusion ” 
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Ch^ Cartar, Suzanne Somers and OonaM Suthcriami Jobi hand* for a wrifc on the White Houm lawn 


What's a visit to Washing¬ 
ton without a souvenir snap¬ 
shot with the White House as 
a backdrop’ If you arc a viP 
tourist like sunny Suzanne Som¬ 
ers or smooth OonaM Sutlior- 
land, however, the memento is 
a little more exotic Shooting 
scenes in the capital for Noth¬ 
ing Persona' a comedy in 
which they play two lawyers 
fighting a nefarious corpora¬ 
tion while failing in love with 
each other. Somers and Suth¬ 
erland took time out for a peek 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Jhwiiy Carter was busy and Ro- 
salynn was out of town as they 
rolled up to the gate in bis and 
her studio limousines, but 
swinging Son Chip happened to 
be on hand "1 see you’re do¬ 


ing your part for the energy cri¬ 
sis,' chided Chip, who then led 
his guests on a brief tour and 
joined them for a hand-in- 
hand photograph on the White 
House lawn What a nice sou¬ 
venir, especially for the movie s 
publicity mavens 


Another movie starring Ai 
Pacino as a latent gay gumshoe 
was being filmed on the streets 
of Manhattan, and everyone 
within shooting distance 
seemed to have something to 
say about it New York gays 
who live in the Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage area where much of the 
shooting was taking place were 
especially upset Some who 
managed to get hold of a script 
protested that Cruinng would 
be an insulting film brcause it 
depicts homosexuals as violent 
and sex-obsessed Marshalmg 
forces along the fringes of the 
street scenes and staging pro¬ 
test marches through the Vil¬ 
lage, the gays demanded 
that Mayor Edward Koch 
withdraw municipal assis¬ 
tance for the production 
To Koch, who declined such 
an extreme move, it was "* case 
of civil rights advocates turn¬ 
ing into censors Crumng's 
producer, Jerry Wolntraidi, 
m«inwhile insisted that his 
film was not anti-gay, and he 
was cntical of his cntics Said 
Wemtraub “They have asked 
me to make the picture in Bal¬ 
timore or Hollywood, not here 
where they live They want me 
to make it where other homo¬ 
sexuals live ” 



Christina and Sergei at one year 


Considering the blue-chip 
ballot there was certainly 
nothing political about the de¬ 
cision The vote of the 34 own¬ 
ers of a co-op at Manhattan's 
19 East 72nd Street black¬ 
balled a S750,000 apartment 
sale to Richard Nixon. The for¬ 
mer President had sought to 
purchase a nine-room pent- 
nouse in the expensive East 
Side high-nse so that he and 
his wife Pat could be closer to 
their children But the other 
owners believed that the Nix¬ 
ons would have attracted cun- 
osity seekers and destroyed 
what one black bailer called the 
ambiance of the building on 
the corner of Madison Avenue 
“Just imagine.” she said, “what 
would happen if the Shah of 
Iran visited him " For similar 
reasons, the same fate has be¬ 
fallen Baifera Stroiaand, Pat Law- 



Padno fttming in Manhattan 


ford and even dashing Prince- 
ton-educated Mneo Sand, tbe 
Foreign Munster of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, who was voted out of a 
Fifth Avenue fiat because of 
fears of anti-Arab protests 


Cynics said it would never 
last, the mamage between a 
willfiil Greek shipping miUion- 
heiress and a doctnnaire So¬ 
viet But last week ChrisBna 
Onassia, 28, and Husband Sar- 
gal Kauzov, 40. celebrated their 
first wedding anmversary with 
a few close Greek friends on 
Christina's island, Skorpios 
The parly was deliberately 
simple an anniversary cake 
helicoptered in from the main¬ 
land, along with champagne, 
caviar, smoked salmon and 
lobster Then the couple led off 
some barefoot dancing, choos¬ 
ing a tango as their starter 
There were no signs of discord 
m the union Sergei, who has 
been allowed out of Moscow on 
an extended visa rarely grant¬ 
ed by Soviet authorities, is tak¬ 
ing a slionger lole in managing 
one of the capitalist world's 
iaigest fleets And Christina, 
happy in her marriage, has 
been devoting some time to vis¬ 
iting gynecologists, apparently 
bccdu.se she has not become 
piegnant 


On the Record 

Midge Deeter, author, on why 
she thinks affirmative action 
for women has negative results 
The implication is that wom¬ 
en are really not the equals of 
men and can’t do it on their 
own “ 

Gerald Rafahoon, the President's 
image maker, explaining why 
Carter's popularity has dimm- 
tshed “I've done a bad job ” 

Henry M. (Scoop) lackaon, chair¬ 
man of the Senate’s Energy 
and Natural Resources Com¬ 
mittee. juggling metaphors in 
a bureau critique of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s synthetic-fuel 
program “We have to make a 
beginning But we don't have 
to present the big picture or go 
off the deep end The sensiUe 
thing IS to stait down the road 
with every possible safeguard, 
recognizing that there are 
problems ’’ 
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With the donws of R«d Square In ttw background, marathon mm nn through Moscow streets 

Losing and Learni ng in Moscow 

At Spartakiad. a lesson was as good as a win 


T hey journeyed to Moscow for the same 
icasi>n'i the fust astronauts went to 
siKiLC. to test an alien environment and 
|)ave the way for more im poi tant missions 
ahe.id lindei these tiying conditions, a 
team of laigely unknown U S athletes 
peifoimed creditably, though not often 
winningiy at Spartakiad, the Soviet 
Union s quadrennial games They also 
learned some lessons that should pay 
handsome dividends when it leally 
counts at the 19(<0 Moscow f)Iympics 
I he two-wcek competition was billed 
as a dress leheaisal for next year s 22nd 
Olympiad hut it quickly became clear 
that most of the visitors roles would be 
played by undet studies Though some 
2 500 outsideis were on hand to vie for 
medals with 10.000 Soviets, many foieign 
stars chose either to remain home oi com- 


Stan Vmsm 



pete elsewhere The U S track 
and field team, for example, ai- 
rivcd without such mainstays as 
Hurdler Ldwin Moses, Mtler 
Francie Lairieu High Jumper 
Frankhn Jacobs and Middle Dis¬ 
tance Runner Steve Scott Even 
the East Germans seemed to have 
better things to do, preferring to 
concentrate on this week's Euro¬ 
pean Cup track competition in 
Turin 

Track and field, the tradition¬ 
al centerpiece of Olympic festivities 
showed Spartakiad at its comic worst and 
competitive best In the hetUs of the 3 000- 
meter steeplechase, two runners from 
Guinea-Bissau came face-to-face with 
hurdles foi the fiist time The hurdles 
won One of the ^frlcans clambeted ovei 
several, huidies using both hands but 
balked at a second encounter with the wa¬ 
ter obstacle With the crowd egging him 
on, he stated at it for a moment shook 
his head and walked away 

If the steeplechase was iidiculous last 
week's marathon was sublime This hell¬ 
ish race. 26 miles and 385 yds usuallv 
ends with one man running alone into a 
stadium, basking in the cheeis of a ciowd 
saluting his solitary achievement This 
time five runners burst in togethci 
bun-hed as tightly as they had been when 
they started 2 hi 12 min earlier Themai- 
athoners were kicking like milers, indeed 
they were moving nearly as fast as the 
1.500-meter finishers had an hour before 
With about ten meters to go, Leonid Mo- 
seyev, 27 the Soviet and European cham¬ 
pion, shot into first place on his final two 
strides. His winning time of 2 13 20 was 
equaled the next two finishers, hun¬ 
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dredths of seconds separated them, but 
the marathon dock could only break sec¬ 
onds into tenths 

With many of their belters competing 
at the National Sports (estival in Col¬ 
orado Springs, the L' S track and field 
team felt like cannon fodder Yet the 35- 
member team bioughi back America’s 
seven gold medals, including all three in 
the sprint relays Gloated Benn Fields, sil¬ 
ver-medalist in the high jump I m tiied 
of hearing what dogs we are 

I or the US, the brightest find of 
.Spaitakiad both in ability and person¬ 
ality was tail L,ewis. jusi turned 18 In 
only his third competition outside high 
schixil meets the gracious unassuming 
Willmgboio, N I athlete won a gold 
medal fot his leg in the 800-meter relay 
and a bronze in his specialty, the long 
jump Lewis was dis.ippoinied with third 
place in the long lump but Stan Vinson, 
27, who won gold medals in the 400- 
meter dash and 1 nOO-meier relay, looked 
ahead 1 think he'll lump 29 ft before 
he s 20 the way he's going' Bob Beamon's 
1968 world record is 29 ft V', in 

The U S women s vollevball team es¬ 
tablished Itself as a coniendei for 
gold OI silvei III 1980 Aflei de¬ 
feating the Ukiainc volleyballers 
and upsetting tne potent Moscow 
squad, the Ameiican women nar- 
lowly lost a giucling five-game 
match to the Russian 1 edcration. 
the .Soviet national team The 
American women live and prac¬ 
tice togethci SIX days a week in 
( oloiado Spiings under the aus¬ 
pices of the new I v in V igorated U S 
Volleyball Aswiation Mostly in 
their mid-20s they have inter¬ 
rupted college lomanccs and careers to 
serve and spike Said Janet Baier 24. an 
aspiring cellist fiom St Louis ‘I can play 
the cello till I m 90 like Casals did but I 
can only play volleyball now 

1 he American men s basketball team 
was an artistic success but a scoreboard 
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Soviet Gymnast NataMa Stiaposhnlkova 






fiulure, fiiu^ing fiAh Hastily recruited 
ftom the second tier of amateur players 
—most of the best played instead m the 
Pan Amencan Games—the youthful 
Americans weie unschooled in intema- 
tionai rules and woefully short on muscle 
and experience Nevertheless, their fluid 
AUces and brilliant improvisations drew 
large crowds, even to then practice ses¬ 
sions A bravura moment came when 
Herb WiHiams, 21. a forward from Ohio 
State, slammed home a fearsome dunk 
against Yugoslavia and shattered the 
backboard in the process Mier a moment 
ofstaitled silence, theSosiet crowd roared 
with laughter and cheers, and one 
straight-faced official quipped 'Please 
ask your player not to perform that play 
any more than hve tunes—we only have 
six more backboards ” 

Among Lasiern bloc teams the So¬ 
viet Union showed its usual depth and 
set two women s world rec<irds No new 
sports monolith rose from obscurity in the 
way East Germany did in 1972 But a 
tiny star may have been born Natalia 
Shaposhnikova, 18, an 84-lb Soviet gym¬ 
nast, captured both the all-round compe¬ 
tition and the fancy of onlookers, ‘Na¬ 
tasha" may well become the Olga Koibut 
of 1980 

T he U S contingent was less concerned 
with rivals than with logistics Lan¬ 
guage, transportation and communica¬ 
tions in sprawling Lenin Stadium proved 
to be nagging problems Said Tiack and 
Field Coach Jimmy C'arnes Next year 
we intend to come heie as ser contained 
as we possibly can ’ 

Track competitors had an especially 
frustrating time preparing for then races 
Freqiwntly they would warm up only to 
end up waiting in a cold concrete room 
for 30 minutes before the stan of their 
events Said Ron Davis, 22. a 400-meier 
man "The Soviet athletes are used to be¬ 
ing told to take off their sweats, then stand 
m the wind for ten minutes We aren’t 
Maybe we have to get used to it " 

US coaches generally had waim 
praise for the Soviets’ willingne.ss to iron 
out such problems The coaches nonethe¬ 
less will go through a senes of formal dc- 
bnefings on their leturn, and U S ath¬ 
letes will have lots of free advice for 
colleagues who stayed home Some pri¬ 
ority Items for 1980 Tang (orange juice 
IS hard to come by), sleep masks for Mos¬ 
cow’s 3 30 a m midsummer sunrise, heav¬ 
ier warmup suits for the cool evening an. 
and native Amencan interpreters 

But the most important message will 
be that U S Olympians must learn a lit¬ 
tle Soviet-style comi adelincss if they hope 
to fare well next summer "It’s pielty cut¬ 
throat back home—you've got no friends 
when the gun goes off—but in Russia next 
year, we are going to have to put all of 
that aside," said Stan Vinson “We aien t 
just running against other athletes, we re 
running against a system And nobody is 
going to look out forus but us" ■ 
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Tile Pride of the Yankees 

! Thurman Munson: 1947-1979 


H e was a sepia-tinied photograph in a 
color-television age, a thiowtock to 
the time when ballplayers wore baggy 
wool flannel umfoims and played cartb 
on lonesome tram rides through the night 
His square shape and scowling counte¬ 
nance served him poorly off the field He 
could deliver the winning hit but not the 
winsome quote, and thus suffered in the 
game of peisonaliiv hype, the game that, 
sadly, often seems to count most 

Last week Yankee Cdichet Thurman 
Munson. 12 was killed in a plane crash 
ncai Canton, Ohio, and quickly received 



the encomiums he so craved in life 'Prob- 
dblv the best clutch hittei in Kaseball 
said Los Angeles Dodgers Manager Torn 
Lasorda "A wonderful, enoimously lik¬ 
able guy. and a truly great ballplayei, 
said Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
I he Yankees will letire his numbei 15 
and place a plaque in lus honoi on thcccn- 
terficld wall But (lerhaps the giealest trib¬ 
ute of all came from 51,151 fens m Yan¬ 
kee Stadium who checied his memory 
for ten minutes before the teams first 
game without him 

Munson died when his twin-cngmc 
Cessna Citation I jet crashed 700 feet 
short of a runway at Akron-Canton air¬ 
port barely ten miles from his home The 
accident occuried as Munson practiced a 
series of’ touch and go takeoffs and land¬ 
ings A licensed pilot since 1977. he 
bought the seven-seat SI 2 million jet and 
was ceitified to fly it only last month 

An Ohio boy who was All-America at 


Kent State. Munson was part of the Yan¬ 
kees’ long and impressive catching tradi¬ 
tion—Bill Dickey, Yogi Berra and Eiston 
Howard Munson became a ma)or leaguer 
after only 99 games m the minors He jus¬ 
tified the Yankees’ gamble by hitting 302 
and winning Rookie of the Year honors m 
1970 His best seasons were 1975 ( 318 
with 102 runs batted m). 1976 ( 302 and 
105 RBis) and 1977 ( 308 and 100 RBis) He 
was named to the All-Star team seven 
times, batted over 3<X) in World Series 
and playoff competition, and was voted 
the Amencan l^gue's Most Valuable 
Player in 1976 A classic field general, 
Munson handled pitchers masterfully and 
cut down base stealers with forbiddingly 
quick throws 

Though several other Yankees en¬ 
joyed moie public acclaim, many players 
felt that Munson was the team's Imchpm 
'He exemplified a leader, and that is why 
he was captain," explained Outfielder Lou 
Pinieila "He played hard, he played 
tough he played hurt ” Arm troubles and 
creaky knees caused Munson’s lun pnv 
duction to fall off sharply aftei 1977 

Munson begrudg^ the ink and air 
lime given to playeis he considered less 
talented, especially Boston Red Sox 
Calchei Carlton Fisk who stole the spot¬ 
light from him with an outstanding rook¬ 
ie season in 1972 ' f or a while it was like 
I didn't exist,’ Munson later said He 
could be sully in public and nevei both¬ 
ered with the art of image making He 
conducted a celebrated feud with George 
Steinbrenner when the Yankee owner 
signed Reggie Jackson to a more lucrative 
contract than his Munson's salary was 
finally renegotiated, he signed a four-year 
pact averaging $420 0<X) annually through 
1981—but he never forgot that his boss 
■ embaiiassed" him 

O n several occasions Munson asked to 
be traded to the Indians so he could 
be closer to his wife Diane and their three 
children m Canton, 50 miles south of 
Cleveland He became a pilot so that he 
could jet home just for the mghl after a 
game Flying seemed to give him the m- 
ner peace he found elusive in the klieg- 
hght jungle of baseball “You get up 
there,” he said once, "and nobody asks 
you any questions " 

Two weeks ago. Munson acknowl¬ 
edged that iqjunes would prevent him 
from remaining a catcher full lime, but he 
said that he wanted to continue playing, 
mostly because of his son Michael, 4 "1 
want to play Jong enough for him to un¬ 
derstand and appreciate what I have ac¬ 
complished," he said “If I have three or 
four jnore good years, 1 mi^t have the 
kind of statistics that could get me m the 
Hall of Fame.” ■ 
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Costly Facelift for an Old Resort 

Miami Beach attempts to turn back the tides 


I t IS an incongruous sight Two miles off¬ 
shore from the hotel-lined beachfront, 
two giant dredges toil away round the 
clock, scooping up tons of sand from the 
ocean bottom Heavy, 27-m pipes carry 
the grayish slurry to the beach There it 
IS deposited m large, neat mounds, until 
the fresh sand is spread out by large earth- 
moving machines Under way for two 
years, the controversial $64 million pro¬ 
ject by the Army Corps of Engmeers is 
aimed at nothing less than saving one of 
the nation's vacation landmarks that fa¬ 
bled stretch of the Florida Gold Coast 
known as Miami Beach 

The resort needs a helping hand It 
has lost many vacationers to the Carib¬ 
bean islands and to attractions like Walt 
Disney World in central Florida Many 
of the old hotels are l»rely surviving, 
many shops have shut their doors Where 
young people once cha-chaed through the 
night, now the elderly struggle to survive 
on their Social Security checks 

Perhaps the bigg«>t factor in the re¬ 
sort’s decline is man’s intervention with 
nature One of the many barner islands 
oif the U S's Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
Miami Beach is vulnerable to waves, 
winds and the natural ebb and flow of its 
fragile sands During the first great Flor¬ 
ida land boom in the early 1920s and the 
second boom of the 1950s, the beach's 
problems were compounded by unre¬ 
strained growth Developers put up man¬ 


sions, hotels and condominiums almost at 
the water's edge, atop the dunes that pro¬ 
tect the island fiom the lash of the sea 
After a devastating humcane m 1926 
many property owners erected groins, jet- 
ty-like projections, some of them stretch¬ 
ing ISO ft into the water They had two 
purposes to provide privacy and to pre¬ 
vent sand from being washed away from 
one place to another along the shoreline 
by sideswiping waves The hotels also put 
up concrete sea walls to protect the build¬ 
ings But when waves bounce sharply off 
the walls, still moie sand is earned off 

The groins were also ultimately de¬ 
structive Though each protected its own 
stretch of beach the b^icade hastened 
ei osion on the adjacent section, which was 
no longer replenished by the wash of fiesh 
sand The only solution seemed to be to 
build more groins, but they caused more 
erosion By the caily 1960s. the waves 
weie lappmg almost at the foundations 
of Miami Beach monuments like the Fon¬ 
tainebleau Hilton 

By now, many experts believe, any 
attempt to contain erosion is futile Af¬ 
ter spending millions of dollars on try¬ 
ing to save beaches along Cape Hat- 
teras and elsewheie. the National Park 
Service decided that in most cases it 
was bettet to leave nature alone But 
Miami Beach's leaders felt that the sur¬ 
vival of the resell was at stake With 
the support of the Honda congressional 


delegauon, the Corps of Engmeers b0^' 
gan what is the largest beach restoration 
ever attempted When the corps com* 
pletes the project in 1981, it will have 
laid down 10 5 miles of new beach (1 2 
miles in netghbonng communities), with 
an average width of 250 ft In addition, 
the new shoreline will be rimmed by a 
protective sand dune—a long, flat ndge 
some 20 ft wide and iVi ft high that 
will act as a storm banier—and a park 
with hundreds of palm trees and paths 
for strollers and cyclists 

B oosicis arc convinced that the resto¬ 
ration will not only help lure the tour¬ 
ists back to Miami Beach but survive 
most of natutes attacks Says Andy 
Hobbs, the corpss chief coastal engtneer 
in Florida ' Without a m^jor storm, the 
beach should last indehniteiy " But many 
scientists are not so suic Marine Geol¬ 
ogist Harold Wanless of the University 
of Miami thinks that the fine sand used 
to lebuild the shoic may not be durable 
enough to witltsund natural erosion. 
Adds Charles Lee of the Florida Au¬ 
dubon Society ‘ None ol these piojects 
has evei been pei manent All they do is 
buy a few years at an exorbitant tost" 

The C oast Alliance, a coalition of en- 
Mionmental and other groups that has 
been advocating 1980 as the Year of the 
Coast, argues that in the future, pieven- 
tion may be bettci than even a well-man¬ 
aged cure A bettet course, it says, is to 
avoid such pioblems by placing limits on 
the construction of hotels and other struc¬ 
tures too near precious beaches 1 hat may 
well be the most important lesson from 
Miami Beach’s costl v facelift ■ 



Afitr years (if unrestrained grtfwth, a protective sand 'dune, bike paths and hundreds of palm 
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Houdini: The Riddle Remains 

Old tncks upstage a new opera in Aspen 


Opoa An exotu and inattonal 
entertainment 

—Samuel Johnson 

I f only Dr Johnstm could ha\e been in 
the Colorado Rodetes last week The 
Aspen Music Festival put o an erotic 
and deliberately irrational entertainment 
in which clowns, juggleis and acrobats ca¬ 
pered across the stage Flames shot up 
from nowhere 1 lowers spiouted suddenly 
in a spittoon A chorus stalked the aisles 
chanting a pitch foi patent medicine The 
hero was played by no less than ihiee per¬ 
formers—a singer, a dancei and a ma¬ 
gician Before a note was even heatd the 
magician was hanging by his feet high 
over the stage, wriggling free of a 
straitiacket 

The occasion was the U S premieic 
of Houdtni a "ciicus opera by Dutch 
Composer Petei Schat and Bntish Wiit- 
er Adrian Mitchell A note in Mitchell s 
libretto says that the woik--originalh 
produced in Amsterdam in 1977 - isn t 
a documentaly but a celebration What 
It celebrates is the spirit of human free¬ 
dom symbolued by Houdini s ingenious 
escapes from every foim of shackle and 
confinement 

Key events in the magician s life free¬ 
ly rearranged are played out in styli/ed 
pageant-like scenes His birth is presented 
as his first great escape' But he re¬ 
mains passionately tied to his molhei 
Her death at the peak of his career 
leads him to court, then to denounce 
tl]e spiritualists who are unable to put 
him in touch with hei Afiei his own 
death, his wife Bess holds seances for 
jen.years in an attempt to reach him 


(\t the first of two perfoimaiKcs last 
week an elcctncal failuic pluiigcd ihc 
music tent into blackness .ti ihc finale 
prompting a biicf wild suinnsc that Bess 
had succeeded ) Death she sings to his 
departed spiiP is the dixn tiom whiih 
you will nevci escafn; 

I ibicttist Mitchell 4h is known as 
an anti-eiitist who believes ait should 
lie ‘useful to a bioad public Schat 44 
a political radical was one ol the col- 
laboraiois on the 1969 Dutch opera R<- 
lonstnutum a {xMitical fantasia on Don 
(itovanni m which the Don icprcscntcd 
impel lalism and Ihc C ommcndalore 
tinned out to Ik (he (juevara Thus it 
comes as no suiprise that Houdini is suf¬ 
fused with a romantic —and at times sen¬ 
timental—populism In the final scene 
lloudini appeals fiom beyond the grave 
with the message that thcic is no hcav 
en bill the iKopie I el the people of the 
world shake t’(T then chains and sing 
miwc fioni a vavidcvillc anisic slip¬ 
ping out of handculTs lo this kind ol cos 
niic hvmn is .i long leap- K'o long L\- 
cept lor sivme passing swipes at the pvilice 
wai and iX’- :riv Mitchell and Schat nev- 
ei specify the nature of the people s 
chains Noi do they pause to consider 
that abvilute freedom can itself be a 
kind of bondage 

S chat s score calls for a sizable chorus 
and a huge oichcstia heavy on brass 
and percussion (including steel drums) 
Stylistically he is what might be called a 
postsctialisi Having explored the twelve- 
tone system in earliei compositions he 
now works in a freely eclectic vein yield¬ 
ing at times to the “tonal nostalgia' that 


lesidcnce) had the work firmly in hand 
Ills youthful chorus and orchestra man¬ 
aged most of the scores difliculties, 
though without making them sound any 
less dlfilcult 

In the end both the music and text 
weic upstaged by the magic Several of 
Houdini s feats including his water-can 
escape wctc authentically and gi ippmgly 
duplicated by Mark Maz/arella a 19- 
yeai-old college sophomore But the 
cost of going for such theatrical pizaz? 
was a loss of psychological depth Hou~ 
dim offered almost no plot, almost 
no human intci play Throughout the eve¬ 
ning a large port'dit of the magician 
stared out at the performeis fiom the 
rear of the stage as if challenging them 
to account for his mysterious driven na¬ 
ture The tucks the career, the public 
appropriation of him as a hero were all 
theie But the man himselP Once agam, 
heescaped — CIvMagAer^VrtMMII 


Robcii C raft pointed out in Alban Berg's 
music, dt other times borrowing the jazzy 
stiains of theater music At Aspen, his 
pounding thylhms gcneiated a powerful 
momeniiim and his thickly massed sono- 
taties built to shaip climaxes, especially 
in the big choial scenes His solo vocal 
passages and more lyi ical moments, how- 
evei seemed lo lack a distinctive melod¬ 
ic contoui 

As Houdmi Tenor Jerold Norman 
was rc-cieating his role in the Amster¬ 
dam pioduction and the experience 
showed in his secure if rather mono¬ 
chromatic perfoimance Othei major 
roles were ably filled by Rita Shane 
as Houdini s moihci John Brandsietter 
as his managci and Viviane Thomas as 
Bess C onducior Richard Dufallo, who 
heads Aspen s annual Conference on 
(oniemporary Music (at which Schut 
IS one of this yeai s composers-in- 







Oootey and Shade as victim and enchantress' the ravages of passion 


ImIu Arrives in Fuil Dress 

Berg's masterpiece is done justice in Santa Fe 


W hen the Pans Opcia presented the 
wot Id premiere of Alban Btigs 
complete / m/m in February one ol the 
masterpieces of 20th ecniuty opera sUHtd 
levealed at last Or did it * Berg lett the or - 
chestration of the third and final act un¬ 
finished at his death in 1035 foi seats 
the wotk had to he {icifoimed in trun¬ 
cated form In Pans Conductor Pienc 
Boulez unveiled the lull score as complet¬ 
ed by Viennese Composei I iiediich 
Cerha But Diiector Patiice C hcreau s cc- 
centi 1 C staging reflected as mu^h C hcreau 
as Berg, and many of the composer s dta- 
mattc intentions remained unfulfilled 
Now the full-length ImIu is being giv¬ 
en Its hrst Li S performances by the ven¬ 
turesome Santa le Opeia Some I'l ihe 
vocal panache and soaiing emotion o! .he 
Pans production may be missing but lit¬ 
tle else is The Santa i cans have staged 
the work with unusual cate and inieili- 
gence This time Berg the libieiiisi is as 
well served as Berg the composer 

Under Colin Cnaham s diicciioi, the 
story—adapted from two plays bv tiei- 
man Pre-Lspressionial Fiank UedcKind 
—unfpids in swift biting scenes fgiven 
fine clanty by Arthur Jacobs translation) 
The mysterious Lulu is a dancet an amoi - 
al enchantress, perhaps a force of nature 
She first uses through society then falls 
disastrously, as lovers contend foi hei 
elusive soul and all uxi accessible btxly 
Throughout the opera a laige poittaii of 
her hangs onstage--one of Beigs many 
specifications that weie s^imetimes ig¬ 
nored in the past 

John Conklin's set (inspiied by 
sketches by the late Rudolf Heinrich for 
Santa Fe’s U,S. premiere of the shorter 


/m/m in IV63) captures the works heari- 
less hypiKrittcal milieu with a dtxvrway 
hete a sofa oi a plant theie All is gelid 
grays and greens except foi the luiid red 
of lulus diess and wig Ihe stage is 
flamed by two skeletal metallic walls that 
recede almost to a vanishing point In the 
hnal scene when I ulu has ended up as a 
prosiiluie in a London attic, the walls sug¬ 
gest the street tvcUiw but they also sug¬ 
gest the desolate fateful coindor down 
which Lulu has lx;cn careening all along 
Michael 1 ilson 1 homas conducting 
matches the uigtnt pact of the staging 
without binning ihe tiansparcm intiica- 
cies of Berg s iwcivc-ione score As Lulu 
Soprano Nancy shade sings her precip- 
tlous viKal lines stiongly and accurately 
which IS more ol an achievement than it 
may wund But she only acts out bew itch- ! 
ing alluie she dix:s not embody it Dur- > 
ing leheatsals the cast screened Louise \ 
Bnxiks Lulu in the 1928 silent film of j 
N\edckinds euiuUnti s Box - which may , 
p.irily account for Shades tendency to j 
play the lole as a ja/z-age vamp ' 

As Di Schorl L ulu s patron husband ' 
and piimc viciini Bass-ILiinone William 
[■Hxiley moidartly conveys the opeias 
ccniial diam.i I'l woildlv ptmer and ra- 
tionalitv being ijvaged by the piimalcioi- | 
ic instinct Among other solid supporting ; 
IXTfoimancc's Bass-Baiitonc Andicw 
F oldi IS funny and touching as .Schigolch \ 
the (>kl man who may be Lulus father 
and who is as g»vid a kev as any to Berg s I 
newly retiieved third act Schigolch is the | 
none too comforting image of what is left ! 
after passion and violence are spent a , 
scrabbling, wheezy, lecherous rag bag of 
a survivor. — CJ^. 


Milestoiies 

BOMI. To Denny Oamond, 21. co-host of. 
TV's Donny & Mane show, and Dekni 
Glenn Osmend, 20 a son. then first child: 
m Provo. Utah Name Donald Clark Jr. 

BORN. To fimmy Cemere, 26. perennially 
petulant tennis star, and PnttI McGuira Con¬ 
nor#, 27. Playhov’s 1977 Playmate of the 
Year a son. their fiist child, in Los An¬ 
geles Name. Brett David 

DIED, thuiman Munson, 32. captain of the 
Yankees and one of baseball's great catch- 
eis when the small jet he was piloting 
crashed just short of an airport runway; 
near C anion. Ohio (see SPORT) 

DED. Henry Robbkn, 51. distinguished ed- 
itoi inchiefofL P Dutton's trade book di¬ 
vision whose imprint, “A Henry Robbins 
Book. ’ appears on the current bestse^ei; 
by John Irving, The World According to 
Gaip of a heart atuck in a New York 
C uy subway station 

DKD. Jules IrvuiK, 54 co-founder and co- 
director. with Herb Blau, of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Actor's Workshop 11952-65), artis¬ 
tic director of Lincoln C enter’s Repertory 
Theater and experimental Forum/1967- ‘ 
73), and later a TV director (Ric^i Man, 
Poor Man) of a heart attack in Reno 

DIED. William S. Todman, 62, pioneering 
radio and T V producer who with his part¬ 
ner Maik Goixlson. pioneered the game 
show creating TV’s current smash hit 
Family Fend and What 'i My Ltne^. which 
ran for 171'. yeais following heart sur¬ 
gery in New Yoik City In addition to 
employing 90 television researchers in the 
scatch for convincing impostois for To 
Tell ihe Truth and offbeat confessors for 
/ ve Got a Secret the ’Gold Dust Twins’* 
built a communications empire that once 
included 17newspapeis 

DIED. Gaorga Seaton, 68, prolific, perdur¬ 
able scicenwriicr < The Song of Bernadette, 
1944), producer (The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
1955) and director (Airport. 1970). of can¬ 
cer in Beverly Hills C alif The original 
lone Ranger on ladio, at 22 Beaton went 
to HollywoixJ to woik on comedy scripts, 
including Ihe 1937 Marx Brothets’ 4 Day 
at the Rates AI 28 he began a partner¬ 
ship with Pioduccr William Perlberg that 
hi ought Stwion two Oscars foi the screen¬ 
play Miracle on 34th Street (1947) and 
toi his adapiation ol the Clifford Odets 
play The ( ounti v Girl (1954) 

DIED. Herbert Marcuse, 81. Mai xist philos- 
ophci ol a stroke while visiting m 
Stainheig Wesl ticimar.y (iw UMTED 
SUMS) 

DIED. AHredo Cardiiial OttevianI, 88, chief 
of the Vatican s Holy Office under Pius 
XII and John XXIII and self-described 
’’policeman" of the Roman Catholic faith, 
of bronchial pneumonia, in Vatican City 
(w Religion) 
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“The World’s Oldest Surfer” 

A California publisher becomes au Courant in Connecticut 


tains of the world.” Chandler is also a mo¬ 
torcycle enthisiast, weight lifter and for¬ 
mer Stanford Umversity shotputter who 
made the Olympic team in 19S2 Tall, 
tanned and blond, Chandler describes 
himself as '‘the world’s oldest surfer” and 


F or decades the Los Angeles Times was 
little mote than the insiiument with 
which the Chandler family us sole own¬ 
ers since 1886, scooped out a linanctal and 
social empire in Southern (. alifornia Real 
estate deals dictated edi tonal policy, and 
news columns seldom threatened the good 
names and growing foi tunes of local busi¬ 
ness interests Humoiist SJ Perelman 
once wrote of a cross-country train trip ‘I 
asked the portei to get me a newspaper 
and unfortunately the poor man hard of 
hearing, biought me the Los Angeles 
Times " 

Times, and the Los Angeles Times, 
have changed The crucial difference is 
Otis Chandler. 51 who became publisher 
in 1960 Though his father Norman had 
made the Times a senous paper. Otis 
made it one of the nation s best, and 
turned its parent Times Mirror Co into a 
vast communications empire Times Mir¬ 
ror owns five othei newspapers, two tele¬ 
vision stations, two cable IV companies, 
five magazines, three book clubs, seven 
book-publishing companies and extensive 
paper and forest holdings Revenues last 
year topped SI 4 billion, and David Hal- 
berstam in his bestselling The Powers That 
Be calls the newspaper ‘a comet in con¬ 
stant ascent ” 

This month Chandler s comet will ac¬ 
quire an important Last Coast associate, 
the Hartford Coaian/(cue 218,(X)0) Con¬ 
necticut's largest and one of the nation's 
oldest dailies the Courant (pronounced 
current) covered the Boston Tea Partv 
and counted Geoige Washington among 
its readers Courant employees and retir¬ 
ees, who own most of its stock, tuined 
down a $133-a-shaie takeovei bid last fall 
by Capital Cities Communications a me¬ 
dia conglomerate with a reputation foi 
rough labor dealings There was little op¬ 
position to Times Mirror however The 
firm made a bettei offer - $200 a share or 
$105 6 million whu h will make a few 
Courant associates millionaires And 
many staffers weie impressed by the com¬ 
pany's reputation for journalistic excel¬ 
lence Asone secietaiy iiut It “If 1 have to 
be mat lied I'd rather be married to a 
prince than a frog 

Chandler generally impioves what his 
firm buvs At the Dallas Times Herald foi 
example the editorial budget has been 
doubled and news columns inctcased by 
30'^< since Times Minor tool- over in 
1969 Says Dasid Laventhol, publisher of 
Long Island s yewsday, acquired in 1970 
“Chandler has a gixxl sense of the need for 
local autonomy ' 

Despite his place in the family dynas¬ 
ty. Otis Cbandlet learned the business 
ftom the bottom up After he leturned 



Los Angeles TAnes's Otis Chandler 


regales visitors with tales of ndtog 12-ft 
waves He owns a $4 million fleet ^com¬ 
petition cars and antique autos and is, 
along with Fnend Paul Newman, one of 
the oldest active international race-car 
drivers “It was one of those things I al¬ 
ways wanted to do,” says Changer. A 
family man with five children, ages 15 to 
27, Chandler finally took up the sport be¬ 
cause Son Michael, 21, was mterested in it 

E mployees sometimes mock his youth¬ 
ful vigor (“Here comes Otis dribbling 
his shotput through the newsroom”) But 
they generally respect his hands-off poh- 
cy When Chandler asked for an advance 
look at Times Media Reporter David 
Shaw’s 1976 story on the newspaper busi¬ 
ness, Shaw questioned the propriety of 
Chandler's request and the publisher 
backed down 

Times staffers have good reason to like 
Chandler, during his years as publisher. 



The big-game hunter wHh stuffe d cougar, mot orcycle and $4 m illion a uto collection 

"I'm trying to be a salesman Jor the West Coast " 


from the Korean War, his hard-dnving 
mother. Buff Chandler, now 78 and still 
the grande dame of the Los Angeles cul¬ 
tural establishment, gave him one week¬ 
end off. then started him on a seven-year 
grind that took him from the mail room to 
the city room Chandler is quick to deny 
any implication that he is his mother's 
masterpiece “Her influence on the paper 
sinte I ve been publisher has not been sig¬ 
nificant at all" 

Chandler has approached both work 
and play with that same drive to prove 
hunself A big-game hunter who says his 
sport has taken him to “all the high moun- 


the Times has grown from a paper with 
only one foreign correspondent to one 
with 19 overseas bureaus and eleven in the 
U S The once tiny Washington office is 
now staffed by 26 correspondents, one of 
the largest crews in the capital 

Like Los Angeles, the Times tends to 
sprawl 350 columns of news a day vs 160 
for the New York Times, and stones that 
“jump” from page to page to page before 
concluding “You don’t read the Los An¬ 
geles Times," jokes a subsenber “You 
weigh It” Yet the Times has become 
known as a writers' paper, running well- 
researched stories averaging 2,000 W(»^ 


Affuntt Mnp’iv. 
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daily “No one else is douig that kind of 
newspaper journalism.*’ boasts Chandler 
**It's analogous to a daily newsmagazme ” 
Despite early caution about the DC-10 
(McDonnell Douglas has old Chandler 
connections), the Times was the first news 
organization to send a reporter to Oklaho¬ 
ma City to check on previous malfunc¬ 
tions of the plane that caused America's 
worst ail disaster The California Su¬ 
preme Court IS still in turmoil as a result 
of last November's Times story reporting 
that the court withheld politically sensi¬ 
tive decisions until after the election And 
the Times put three months and about $2 
nuUion mto a 32-page special section on 
oil-nch Mexico published July 15 

S ome cntics, however, claim that 
Chandler has emphasued national 
and foreign coverage at the expense of lo¬ 
cal news Until 1977 the Timet had only 
two reporters covenng city hall The pa- 
pei missed a scandal in its own backyard 
when Columbia Pictures Executive David 
Begelman in 1977 was accused of finan¬ 
cial improprieties, the Times s first sub- | 
stantul piece on "Hollywoodgate" was a 
condens^ version of a Washington Post 
story Mmoiities complain that Chandler 
cares more about covering Mexico than 
Hispanic East Los Angeles In January, 
for instance, the Times virtually ignored a 
story about the death of Eula Love, a 
black woman shot eight tunes by two po¬ 
licemen More than three months later, 
aflei mentioned the Timevi omis¬ 

sion, the paper printed a front-page story 
about the shixning (The fimet did run a 
piece by David Shaw last month confess¬ 
ing the Begelman and Love failures) “I 
would be w'llling to make the investment 
on those communities if f felt I knew how 
lo do It," says Chandler ‘But I don t ” 

Such misses undermine one of Chan¬ 
dler's goals to make the rest of the coun¬ 
try take California, and the Times, seri¬ 
ously The Eastern press ignored a front¬ 
page 7'imesstory on June 29 revealing that 
former HLW Secretary Joseph Califano 
had been reprimanded by Vice President 
Mondale at the request of Carter A 
month later Califano’s departure came as 
too much of a surprise to much of Wash¬ 
ington “Had the story got East Coast 
play." says Times Washington Bureau 
Chief Jack Nelson “if would undoubtedly 
have had more impact ’ Chandler's grow¬ 
ing presence in the Greater New York 
area newspaper market (small dailies in 
suburban Stamford and Greenwich, as 
well as Newsdayitid. now. the CouranOis 
his way of breaking into the New York- 
Washington news axis Chandler says ii is 
merely good business Yet during the past 
year he has taken out full-page ads in the 
New York Times Washington Post and 
Wall Street Journal to reprint some nota¬ 
ble Los Angeles Times stoi les and demon¬ 
strate his newspaper's quality “Tm trying 
to be a salesman for the West Coast,” says 
Chandlor. “We do not yet receive the rec- 
qgnitkmthatisdueus” ■ 


Newswatch/Thomas OrifSth 


Stuck with a Magazine’s Genes 




T he revived Look is sinking, but LIFE, reborn us monthly, ucknngw^lSr* 
quire, older than either of them, has had its ups and downs, and nowhm S, 
new ownership setddng to restore it Any magaziae that hu been arouMia''. 
while hu genes that are nsky to umper with, aconding to Editor Qay Vdtkm, 
who in less than two rocky years lost $S million to $7 million of his own aadi jhh 
Bntish backers' money m trying to turn Esquire around 

Esquire’s sturdy genes go beck to Depr^ion 1933, when the posh nuvnhi* 
«fu launched for si^ m men’s clothing stores instead of on newsstand 
cost 50e while the Saturday Evening Post sold for a nickd. It promoUd 
fashions, a merchandising emphasis that conbnues to this <tey. But a put of tte.'i 
editorial genius of its founding editor Arnold Gingrich wu a taste for good wi^' 
mg At a tune when Ernest Hemingway's stones were too un¬ 
conventional fur die Post. Guigridi admiringly sent him free 
slacks and a v^indbreaker. and got him as a regular contnb- 
utor For Esquire’s first issue, Hemingway brou^t with him 
Ring Lardnei Jr and John Dos Pa»oB Gingrich believed 
that an editor edits best who edits least Es^ire’s third d- 
ement was se\—from the Petty and Varga pinups to harem 
cartoons—which got the magazine in early trouble with the 
postal authoniies 

The themes sometimes got lost in the vanatums. Daring 
World War Ii Es^wi/vconcentrated on speuts, pinups ai^ ad¬ 
venture ficuon Guignch, who had left the rnagaane, had to 
be invited back to give it inteilectual tone again At this point 
Hugh Hefner, a circulation promotion writer at Esquire, de¬ 
cide to start a magazine of his own, freely borrowing Es¬ 
quire's formula while gambling that the courts mi^t now be 
more lement about nudity Instead of Esky the bug-eyed lech¬ 
er as a trademark, Hefner created the Bunny Facing Playboy's runaway auc-' 
cess but unwilling to become a “skm book,” Esquire mate a wobbly retreat, 
from barbershop sexism Soon its advertising men protested that Esquire had be¬ 
come too stuffy and intellectual 

But some of Esquire's best years were the ISIfiOs, when its editors’ carefree k- ' 
reverence suited the disillusion and cynicism ctf the tunes The magazine’s New 
Joiunalism brmight the techniques of the novelist to matters of fSset' profiles 
were not concentrates of £sct gathermg but fieewbeding, puiwbeeling diqfiaya 
of the authors prejudices Tom Wolfe and Gay Talesecoite be wonter^y read¬ 
able (“I don’t deal m duect quotations,’’ explained Talese, “I’m into what peo¬ 
ple think”) Meanwhile, Esquire's Nack-humor covers became intentionally oitt- 
rageous. such as posing a benign Lieut William CaUey with a group of Aiuaa 
children The magazme’s basic outlook, said Harold Hayes, one of its best ed-' 
itors, was to be “smart-ass ” 



Another word for it is mhihsuc. It sms bnliiant to assign Norman Mailer to ' 
cover the 1964 political conventions, it was sick to have 1968 covered by the 
French playwright Jean Genet, Novelist William Burroughs INedced Luuekl 
and Beat Poet Allen Gmsberg That same nihilistic strain infected the mag¬ 
azme’s outworn Dubious Achievement Awards, apparently meant for readen 
of Mad magazine who had aged but not grown up 

Clay Felker, returning in 1977 as a m^nty owner of the magazine he had 
once worked on, portentously declared that the “new Esquird' would providr 
“the civili/ing function for today’s professional or manageria] man’'-—a land of 
Madison Avenue gibberish that could only confine readers He added a lot of 
business stones But Esquire’s genes caught up with Felker made the nte- 
take of trying to change the magazine too much ’’ 

Squire s new editor is 32, the publisher, a onetime college friend of his, is 31. 
Editor Phillip Moffitt, having now reached the average Esquire reader's age (the 
3()s), is sure he knows exactly what his generation wanu less of the <dd nnan-ass. 
Moffltt's generation, he says saw jhe emptmess of their pamits’ bves, but have 
now outgrown their own cynicism Economically, “they assume tlM(y can make it, 
t^they work,” says Moffitt So “after survival ne^s, they want to know who they 
are, they want more meaningful vacations, careers and relation^pt.” They abo 
want to be “better consumers ” (That oldtune Esquire merchandising agaia!) 
Moffitt is hardly nihilisuc He wants Esquire to pnmte helpfid gmdanoe tohe- 
havior tint would leave a follow “feeling right, foehng good about htinadf.” Back 
aoai^where m tiM genes, the bug-eyed Esky mart be foUiog faia eyea aboift that. 


Show Business 


COVERSIORY 


Hollywood’s Whiz Kids 

A bouquet of fresh faces to light up the screen 


T he pessimist's sliori catechism 
—“It will get worse it will get 
worse It will gti worse"—applies 
to tennis clN'iw OPLC exactions 
the seven ages of man Skylab, the Mid¬ 
dle Last, airline IlhkI. the New Conser¬ 
vatism. college tuition, smog and the 
length and lack of substance of picsidcn- 
ttal campaigns It does not apply to 17- 
year locusts—they come and they go^ - or, 
tt IS startling to reah/c to movies Just 
now, for instance, a trend is flowering un¬ 
expectedly and delightfully for some rea¬ 
son that no one even pretends to be able 
to explain, an unusual numbei of extreme¬ 
ly gifled young women—girls 
really—are making their pres¬ 
ence felt in films 

Typically, these whi/ kids 
were terely in their teens, or 
even younger, when they start¬ 
ed to act Diane Lane was 13 
when she shot her first him, A 
Little Romance, last year Mar- 
lel Hemingway, 17 who plays 
Woody Allen s very young lov¬ 
er in Manhattan, was 13 whc” 
she began hci movie career as 
the younger sister of the char¬ 
acter played by her own sister 
Margaux in a gaudy and biu- 
tal film called Lipstick L inda 
Maru the tough little New 
York City stieet kid whose 
seal red face and back-alley ac¬ 
cent gave a sasing balance to 
the ptettiness of rerienccMal- 
ick 5 Day^ oj Heaven is the old¬ 
est of the lot at nearly 18, but 
she looks the youngest in the 
Malick film shot three yeais 
ago she seems no older than 
twelve Brooke .Shields 14. appeared in 
Alice Sweet 4lueAl nine Tatum O'Neal 
who IS 15 now broke into the big time at 
nine, playing her dead-end fathei Ryan's 
dead-end kid in Papei Moon Some of the 
roles these child-women have taken aie 
precotiouslv and shiKkingly erotic, and 
some are pioiiei and conventional But 
whalevei they are asked to do. these sut- 
pnsingchildicn and then adventuious di¬ 
rectors are showing the camera new ways 
to look at the young 

It IS an unsettling view An adoles¬ 
cent stumbles thiough a fog of self-fas- 
cination with no clear view of himself, 
then, by the time he is grown and has chil¬ 
dren of his own a swirl of love anct lage 
occludes his perception of them Litera¬ 
ture offers a useful look,, but most often it 


IS a look at that minonty of tormented ad¬ 
olescents whose members grow up to write 
novels about the pain of puberty, not the 
joy Films of the traditional sort did not 
risk truthtelling, largely because of the 
hiKxlix) of sex What they gave us was 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland sip¬ 
ping one soda through two straws The 
suggestion that Judy wore a bia, and that 
Mickey might have wanted to unhook it, 
would have been so unthinkable that to 
mention it even now seems bixirish 

Yet two of the most memorable por¬ 
trayals m recent Aims weie of twclve- 
year-old prostitutes, and they were played 


laSFRMANN— 



Lane and Bernard bi 4 tJMe JYomatice 

It wa\ tun hut she really had John Travolta in mind 

by girls who really weie twelve —Buxike 
Shields in Louis Malle's misty legend of 
1917 New Orleans, Ptetty Baby, and Jo¬ 
die 1 oster in Martin Scorsese's contem¬ 
porary shoe kei, Taxi Duvet Elach movie 
caused a mild outcry, but the general le- 
action was nervous acceptance The phe¬ 
nomenon they dealt with was real enough, 
as Malle took to pointing out, you can 
hire a twelve-year-old whote any night 
on Manhattan's Eighth Avenue 

The two movies about subteen hook- 
cis did not. as some people feared, lead 
to a succession of increasmgly porno¬ 
graphic feature Aims starring moppets 
Instead their effect seems to have b^ to 
clear the an. so that the sexuality of the 
veiy young can now be dealt with with¬ 
out the eye rolling formerly considered ap¬ 


propriate to the violation of a taboo Thus 
a distortion that fahiiAed whole charac¬ 
terizations has been removed To see the 
difference, one need only watch television 
drama, where the taboo still holds 

In an episode of ABC's popular series 
Family, the tomboyish daughter Buddy, 
16, played by Kristy McNichol, also 16, 
was getting pressure from her boyfriend 
2fack (Leif Garrett) to sleep with him 
Buddy didn't feel ready for sex. but an¬ 
other teen queen was buz/ing seductively 
aiound Zack, and Buddy didn't want to 
lose him Would she or wouldn't she"' 
.Since this was TV, the answei is not hatd 
to guess Buddy's decision to I e- 
main chaste was realistic foi a 
girl hei age Going to bed with 
Zack also might have been re¬ 
alistic, except that television s 
conservatism, especially in hit 
senes, ruled it out The show 
was not leally about making a 
choice It was a coy and iiri- 
tating tease 

A slightly easiet pioblem is 
confronted in A Little Ro¬ 
mance the new Aim starrmg 
Oiane Lane Lane has a diz¬ 
zying breadth of untioubled 
brow, a braces-just-came-off 
prettiness and a shy grin 
Where McNichol's Buddy lole 
forces her towaid cuteness. 
Lane is allowed to play a real 
kid She IS Lauren, an Amei- 
ican child living in Pans, who 
falls in love with Daniel (The- 
lonious Beinatd), a Treach boy 
just her age Parents get in the 
'" way. but the childten hnd an 
ally in an elderly French wind¬ 
bag (played foxily by Laurence Ohvier) 
who says that he is a retired diplomat, 
but who tuins out to be an unrefred 
pickpocket 

&x)n the thiee of them have given the 
adult world the skip, and are running 
away towaid Venice, wheie the lovers in¬ 
tend to bind themselves together for eter¬ 
nity by kissing in a gondola under the 
Budge of Sighs This agreeable silliness 
works because the script by Allan Bums 
IS sharp and funny, the two young actors 
are fresh and effective. Olivier is a howl, 
and Director George Roy Hill (Butch Cas¬ 
sidy, The Sung) has a Ane comic touch 
Talent helps But anothet reason the 
Aim succeeds is that Director Hill allows 
the kids to be madly romantic—they are 
,13, It's the right age—without sentunen- 



tall/mg them The ceremonial kiss in the 
gondola is the movie's steamiest scene, 
and active sexuality for these two is well 
in the future But there is no pretense that 
It IS not coming Daniel and a buddy per¬ 
suade Lauren to see a porno flick She 
watches for a few minutes, then walks out. 
feeling sick Daniel follows, ashamed of 
himself, trying to comfort her Lauien 
nods, she is all right She did not enjoy 
her view of the hydraulics of sex. but it 
has done no damage The viewer feels that 
real childten are. in fact, like this 

'Movie children weie not always like 
real children," says Lamont Johnson, who 
directed Manel Hemingway in Lipstick 
and Diane Lane in Cattle Annie and Ut- 
tle Britches, a western film scheduled for 
release next spring ' L'ntil about a dec¬ 
ade ago, girls were dainty untouchables, 
unless they were little mutts Hollywood 
had a Latin view of them, the whore or 
the madonna ” If a script called for a vei> 
young girl to play a suggestive role, di¬ 
rectors looked around for slightly built 
older actresses When the film version of 
Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita appeared in 
'1962, It was considered scandalous that 
Sue Lyon, a not particularly slight 14 
when she was selected for the role, was 
so young Actually she was old to play 
the part, because Nabokov's Humbert 
Humbert was fosemated by seductive lit¬ 
tle (pris on^ until they reached [mberty 


Lane: a braces-Just-caiM-off prattiness 

If Lolita were to be filmed now, the title 
role would be played by an eleven- or 
twelve-year-old and the controversy, if 
any, would be about how well she act^ 

“I look fiist to see if the eyes are wide 
open and if they express mtelligence" 
says Francois Truffaut, whose films about 
children include the haunting The 400 
Blows and Small Change TmfTaut also 
looks for "vivacity, above all vivacity " He 
usually does not prepare a detailed script 
for children “1 prefer giving them the es¬ 
sential ideas of the scene, and then let¬ 
ting thrai express the ideas with their own 


vocabulary 1 think that's the biggest dif¬ 
ference " Adolescent actors sometimes get 
the giggles, reports Truffaut, but they rare¬ 
ly have inhibitions, at least at the begin¬ 
ning Says he “They usually get scared 
on the tlurd film " 

Truffaut may be underesUmating the 
coolness of the newest wave of young ac¬ 
tresses Brooke Shields smiles sweetly 
when told of his theoiy “I don't think 
I’ve ever gotten nervous, and I have done 
SIX films,” says she (Four have not yet 
been leleased, the most recent to appear 
IS Just You and Me Kid, w.th George 
Burns, 83) 

^ Hill saya that sometimes actmg comes 
more easily to children “if you make it a 
game of make-believe or fooling people 
That’s what acting really is. anyway” 
Once kids think of moviemaking as a 
game he says, ‘they will do all kinds of 
things to fool you ’ He took a somewhat 
different approach with the two young 
stars of A Little Romanic 'since on a ro¬ 
mantic level It s an adult movie ” The ini¬ 
tial problem seemed to be that Thcloni- 
ous Bernard was very shy with Diane 
Lane “It was mostly the language thing,” 
says Hill (Thelo at first spoke almost no 
English, though he learned fact) To solve 
the chemistry problem, he says, I made 
them hold hands and not break eye con¬ 
tact for ten mmutes Soon they started gig¬ 
gling. then arguing, ami U^^brealdng 





into gales or laughter " Thelo loosened up 
And when Olivier was around, “it was al¬ 
most like having three kids on the set 
He d joke with them without patronizing 
them He always tried to break them up' 
The mood on the Pretty Baby set was 
quite different Shields recalls that Direc¬ 
tor Malle “usually talked to my mother 
not me She'd come back and tell me ivhat 
he said He was afraid to talk to me I 
think In the beginning on the set. no 
one knew what to say to me "“hen I tried 
to talk to the people on the set moic as 
an adult than a little kid After that it 
was fun In the beginning Malle directed 
me more than the others but stK>n we 
were all treated the same 


T hen first auditions the moments 
when someone looked and guessed 
correctly that the Amflev cam¬ 
eras would like what they saw aic 
sti far in the past for some of these veter¬ 
ans that It IS hard for them to remember 
how they fell lane who was six when she 
won a I ole in a La Mama fheater pioduc- 
lion of Medea--in Greek—was asked to 
say woids backwards todetermme her lin¬ 
guistic facility Shields had to smash 
plates because the young whore in Ptettx 
Baby has a scene in whuh she smashes 
glass photogiaphic plates Manel Hem¬ 
ingway did not have to go through an au¬ 
dition as f iputck began to take foim 
wmeone mentioned to her older sister 


Hemingway: cheektMMies and spring-fed soul 

Linda Man/ went to school one day 
Three years ago in Manhattan—some¬ 
thing she did not always do- -and was told 
that a casting agent named Barbara da¬ 
man had pul out a call foi street kids 
Man/ tough and wiry, an alley cal swag 
geicd into daman s office and bummed 
a cigarette if nothing else came of the in¬ 
terview she would be one smoke to the 
good She remembeis that daman ‘told 
me to pietend that I got busted foi pick- 
piKkcting and that I didn t do it and I 
was telling ‘.he cop about it So I just lei 
lixjse with scTmc four-letter words and I 
I think that did It 


to do a western." she sighs “Zip. there 
goes another childhood dream " In Los 
Angeles not long ago for photo sessions 
at Walt Disney Productions, for which she 
IS about to do A Watcher tn the Woods 
she sported black cord jeans yellow Unk 
top and hail tucked up under a San Luis 
Obispo Rugby dub cap (a gift from her 
acquaintance Steve Fold) She talks fun- 
i nily about A I ittle Romance confessing 
\ mock disappointment over the casting 
\ of Ihclo Bernard ( I had John Tra- 
\ volta more in mind') and noting that 
\ Thelo did not want to kiss hei t“We 
had to shoot it seven times') She says 
she leained poise at six. in Medea, for 
which she memon/ed her Greek lines 
phonetically ‘I was one of Medea's chil¬ 
dren and was supposed to be dead in this 
man's arms ' she recalls “I was trying to 
be limp and all of a sudden I gotta go 
and I can t hold it in So 1 pee all over 
him in front of the audience Oh. 1 hid 
my face' Go to the bathroom first is what 
I learned 

Diane played her child-prostitute role 
in the Public T heater production of Eliz¬ 
abeth Swados’ Runaways, and turned 
down a chance to follow the show to 
Broadway in order to film A Little Ro¬ 
mance She has visited Pans nine times, 
but she can talk with animation about her 
favorite skateboard run, under the 59th 
Street Bridge m Manhattan Or she can 
ctwlly run down her reasons for rejecting 


Margaux the star that a giil had to be 
found to play her younget sistei Maigaux 
thought of Maiiel and a few months later 
critics were saying that this serious, chub¬ 
by-faced l.^-veai-old was the bettei ac¬ 
tress Tatum O’Neal auditioned for her 
I ole in PapcT Moon without knowing what 
was going on Dilector Peter Bogdanovich 
dropped by the O’Neal house and Ta¬ 
tum's coisl backchat persuaded him to 
hire her 


Whatever did it Man/, like the rest 
of this season s ciop of wild flowers, 
bkximed quickly A look at the garden 

Diane Lane. She was just back from ten 
dusty weeks in Duiango Mexico, wheie 
she had filmed (uttle Annie and Little 
Britches with Burl Lancaster and Aman¬ 
da Plummer ‘Every day was the same “ 
I complained Lane Also, she said, there 
I was no Bubble Yum “I always wanted 


a part in a forthcoming movie because it 
entailed undiessing “It stoosoon for that 
I decided not to take it because there were 
too many ifs about how it would be ed¬ 
ited, how It would be publicized ” 

As she makes this convincing speech, 
her father ''manager. Bun Lane, enters the 
conversation and steps all over her fine 
performance He was the one. he insists, 
who urged her not to take the role Burt, 
a former real estate salesmaik is now a 





cab driver, and he took the job because 
I the flexibility of iis hours lets him shep¬ 
herd Diane through her career Diane's 
parents we'e divorced when she was two 
weeks old and she grew up living with 
I her father in a senes of Manhattan res- 
I idential hotels Diane’s mother, with 
I whom she has ' a good relationship these 
days,” she says, is an mterior decorator 
I in Georgia 


S he earned Sn.OOO for A Little Ro¬ 
mance. for IVatcher her fee is 
$75,000 ‘‘essentially, it's my so¬ 
cial life with boys that is being sac¬ 
rificed,'' says Diane She attends a school 
for professional children when she is in 
New York, and ‘ I'm nervous walking 
into a school dance " She is afraid that 
boys will think she doesn't want to be 
bothered by such unprofessional matters 
as dating The trouble with that, she 
says a little plaintively, is that “I want 
to be bothered " 

• 

MarM Hemingway. Her latest film is 
'Woody Allen's Manhattan and she is the 
most striking figure in it, a girl whose ex¬ 
traordinary face—all cheekbones and 
eyebrows and spting-fed soul—is lit with 
love for the 42-year-old bumbler played 
by Allen Yet it is hard to imagine her liv¬ 
ing in New York Manel Hemingway 
does share an apartment there with an¬ 
other young actress when she is in town, 
but this summer she is hanging out at her 
parents’ home in Ketchum, Idaho, next 
door to Sun Valley, and that is where she 
seems to belong Ketchum was a favorite 
place of her grandfather. Ernest Heming¬ 
way. and It was there, four months be¬ 
fore Manel was bom that he committed 
suicide Manel, up at 6 30 a m for a run 
with the family's two Labradors, dmy- 



O’Neal: trim and poised, a breed apart 

blond ponytail bouncing, is hardly a 
brooder about the past ‘‘People tell me I 
look like him 1 dunno 1 never really 
thought about being his granddaughter ” 
C ity Mouse Woody Allen (who be¬ 
came a friend during the shooting of Man¬ 
hattan. though she finds the rumor that 
he was actually her lovei grotesquely sil¬ 
ly) couldn t understand Manel's attrac¬ 
tion to Ketchum "What do people do out 
there aftei dinner ’'' he would ask Well 
they ski in the Sawtooth Mountains, ride 
horses through the cottonwoods by the Big 
Wood River, work out on the trampoline, 
drive into town foi an ice cream cone 
(Manel is a vegetarian who also disap¬ 
proves of refined sugar and she eats her 
cone with a stop-me-beforc-l-lick-agam 
expression) They also glow big and 
strong, nearly 5 ft 11 in , Manel is a bit 
shorter than Margaux, 24 

Getting into movies was an accident. 
Manel says, it wouldn't have happened if 
Margaux hadi\‘t become a top model and 
then an actress But success hasn't been an 
accident ‘‘People say now that I'm a nat¬ 
ural, and was just playing mvself in Afa/i- 
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hattan That’s not really right I was work¬ 
ing hard up there ” These days, she is 
limbering up to play a track star in a (ilm 
by Robert Towne (Chinatown. Shampoo 
The exotic capenngs of the coke-and-kink 
part of the film world seem to have little 
appeal for hei She flew to the C annes fes¬ 
tival with her father Jack foi a screening 
of Manhattan, got sick just befoie the 
film's final scene and had ir leave ihe the¬ 
ater It was coincidence—jet lag and a loo- 
nch meal—but nausea w,asn t far from her 
feeling about the raging egos and the 
chcking Nikons at Cannes She applies 
the standards of Kctchum. which have 
served her well enough so far, and dis¬ 
misses the whole scene in her own em¬ 
phatic teen-age teims ‘ It was sciewy 

Brooke Shields. A curiosity of Louis 
Malle's film Pietty Baby is that the only 
mmor character who does not seem to be 
damaged by her life in a Storyville whore¬ 
house IS a girl of twelve play^ by Brooke 
Shields An interviewer who meets 
Brooke and her mother Ten two years 
after the filming sees a cheerful parallel 
in real Ufc ‘Biookie.' as Icii calls her. 
IS a happy, confident teen-ager now not 
in the least awed by hei fame oi the as¬ 
tonishing beauty that caught the woild's 
eye She appears to love her life lot 
reasons that seem appropriate 1 get 
to meet a lot of movie stars And 1 
wouldn't have a horse now if I weren t 
an actress " 

Moviemaking can be haid, boring 
work--but not always and for Brooke 
as for some of the other kid aou esses sum- 
met filming sometimes provides what 
other teen-agers might find in an Out¬ 
ward Bound course During the sho*Hing 
of Wanda Nevada Bnxjke got to whtHv,h 
through rapids on a laft and ride down a 
canyon on a mule Fold that Diiectoi Pc- 
tei Fonda had said on the lonisiht show 
that she was as good at acting as his fa¬ 
ther Henry, and betlei than his sisiei 
Jane Brtwke put her hand to her mouth 
and said Oh GixJ oh my' He said that ’ 

I don't think that is fan to say aNiut 
his sister" ^ 

She IS tall enough (5 ft 9 in ) to be \ 
mistaken ticcasionally tor Maiiel \ 
Hemingway (‘ 1 say 'No, but thank \ 
you That s a complimeni ) and ma- \ 
tine enough to play a chaiactci in Co- ^ 
lumbia Pictures Ihe Blue iMpoon who 
grapples through a mild love scene and 
has a baby Her patents aic divorced 
and like other mo'ne kids she likes loca¬ 
tion shooting because the set is like an 
instant family But she does sec hci two 
half sisters and hci stepsister at hei Hele¬ 
na Rubinstein esecutive fathci s house on 
Long Island What may be most reassui- 
ing about this shild. who has been model¬ 
ing since she did a soapiommeicial at the 
age of eleven months and asks S325 000 a 
movie. IS that her conversation is the kind 
an adult tunes oui comfortable in the 

Mane: streat-comar scuffler with oM eyas 



knowledge titot things hre aO 
this weekend at my dad’s hoM. »'kia 
came in while we were watching televi¬ 
sion And he kept staring at me. I couldn't 
believe it Then we got up and we had to 
fix our mopeds You could tell he was act¬ 
ing diflTerently It doesn't annoy me if he’s 
cute, and he was really cute ’’ 

Tatum O’Neal. Zits are not allowed, baby 
fat IS too dreary to think about, adtdes- 
cent awkwaidness is for other kids, and 
braces, if any, are done by Calvin Klein. 
Movie kids are a breed apart, and at IS. 
tail, slim poised Tatum O'Neal 
, proves the point She has just fin- 
ished starring as a shy, nch girl in 
Paramount Pictures’ Little Darlings, 
scheduled foi release next year She is 
thoroughly at home in Manhattan's Pierre 
Hotel visiting the city with her father 
Yet Tatum says she has reached the awk¬ 
ward age. and from a professional point 
of view she is light She can't play little 
girls now, and she is aware that her best 
film role was her first, that of the rascally 
little kid in Papet Moon She says that 
she could play a 16-year-old or 17-yea r- 
oid now. “but 18 is taking a chance I 
can't have romances with older guys yet 
Maybe next year the scripts will get mote 
interesting, not so bubble-gummy ' 


S he recalls that she was offered the 
Shields jvan in Pietiv Baby My 
dad turned it down It wasn’t right 
for me three years ago Brooke has 
always had the face of a beautiful wom¬ 
an “ She seems close to her father, who is 
hei acting coach and manager too Bui 
she sounds a bit defensive when she says 
‘I respect his judgment, he has been the 
greatest influence on my life, as if she is 
aware that Ryan s reputation is that of a 
great womam/et not a great influence 
Tatum seems jaded just now she is on 
the outs with a childhood buddy (’ You 
can t be fiiends with people who are not 
in the business they are basically jeal¬ 
ous I and thinks that drugs and suiting 
the noimal amusements of nch. IS-year- 
old Los Angeles kids are time wasters 
■ think It IS best that I grew upas fast as 
I did she says I have a pioductive thing 
going Those poor kids have nothing 
Their patents leave them with maids ” 
Like Shields who is a friendly ac¬ 
quaintance. Tatum feels most comfortable 
on a movie set ' You know everybody. 
It s like a family' She travels with Diane 
Lewis a woman in her early 30s who 
has been her companion since she was 
small, and a friend called Esme. who 
IS also hei stand-in Her only com- 
1 plaint about moviemaking is that in 
\ California—though not in England, 
\ where she filmed International Velvet 
\ —the law requires that child actors 
\ go to school for at least four hours a 
\ day "On Little Darlings, the picture 
\ I just finished, we got in about three 
\ hours of work a day, what with 
lunch and makeup ” Tha month 






A U riibt. muybe (be cUtiq> over tbwe tft the eonwr 
lvHU never jtw Rod^ McDownli m Bow Ontn It'as My 
VoUty And naybe dm pdnoeH maneuvering her Barbies 
ardund the doU house will never be Elizabedt Taylor in Na¬ 
tional Veivot or Jean Sitmmms making her way through 
Oreai BxpectoHoHs and Cttivier's Hamlet with certainty and 
erotic grace But to one degree or another, most Idds^ven 
yours—are actors anyway. Before a camera, moat could be 
peat if they did not learn, whatever reasons of self-de¬ 
fense, to be cute and lovable They turn into the celluloid 
bnns -who curdled their way throu^ most Hollywood films 
of the ’30s and ’40 b. Small wonder it always seemed so meet 
and fiuuiy when the toe of W C. Fields* brogue met the 
back of Baby LeRoy’s diaper 

Fields was using Baby LeRoy's posterior to adnunistei 
a blunt point of protest about the prevaihng school of Amer¬ 
ican movie acting, juvenile division Chaphn had done his 
best to counter cuteness and establish a kmd of enhanced 
naturalism when he cast Jackie Coogan in The Kid in 1920 
Coogan had no guile in him and a heart as wide as a 
boulevard When Coogan is 
forcibly separated from the 
Tramp, his adoptive father, 
his cries oi despeiation can be 
heard plainly even in this si¬ 
lent film 

With few exceptions, like 
the children in Kmg Vidor’s 
The Crowd, and Jackie Cooper 
in Vidor's The Champ, kids in 
those days were usually re¬ 
quired to unbottle buckets of 
maple syrup Thmk about the 
death of Rhett Butler's be¬ 
loved Bonnie Blue in Gone 
With the Wind The little ac¬ 
tress, Cammie King, is such a 
vision of hatefulness in her taf¬ 
feta gowns, ringlets that curl 
like maypoles and a voice full 
of squigpes, that one feels less 
sympathy at het demise than at the death of her 
pony The animal is shot for throwing her. but as¬ 
cends to equine heaven with the prayers and thanks 
of a grateful audience 

It took a fair amount of brass and something 
like genius to transcend these limitations Judy Gar¬ 
land in Wizard of Oz and Mickey Rooney m Boys ’ 

Town did It by the sheer force of their gift But 
ward the close of World War II, styles changed 
Child actors started to carry their share of the weight 
of heightened political and social reality “I thmk 
It 18 the most hopeful business of movies to find the 
perfect people rather than the perfect artists," wrote 
James Agee m a review of National Velvet that was 
like a prose sonnet to the young Elizabeth Taylor 
Ha^y a month before Margaret O'Bnen had ap¬ 
peared m Meet Me in St Louis, contributing a turn 
that combined show-biz razzle-dazzle and pulver¬ 
izing emotional honesty. Her Halloween night walk 
down to the dark end of the street, toward an old 
house that loomed before her with the architecture 
of every childhood nightmare and the threat of ev¬ 
ery young uncertainty, was as scary and as true as 
movie acting ever gets 

O’Bnen was a figure of unintenuonal transition. 

After the war directors like Roberto Rossellini and 
Vittono De Sics took kids right off the streets of 
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Shnmom as Ophelia 



Charge and JacMa 


laOfehmCneaiftegoet^ ThtTm- 

en idol, wliich was abocii aompt aiul slMttating end of' 
childhood. 

American film maJeen. riicker and warief, aearched fer 
ditectness in youngsters who also had good loc^. Natalie 
Wood, in Miracle on 34th Street, was artlessly worldly. Dean 
Stockwell, almost romantically handsome, gave a pwfor- 
mance of fearhss vulnerability m Dom to the Sea tn Ships 

StodkweU had mudh in 
common with Roddy Mc- 
DowaB, earber in 
J<^ FOrd’s How Green 
Was My Valley had been 
one of Uie first young ac¬ 
tors to combme sensitivity 
and uncertainty without 
losmg the banc strength of 
childhood They both an¬ 
ticipated the dreaminms 
and longing of Brandon De 
WUde in Shane as the kid 
for whom the gunfighter on 
a horse became a white 
knight 

Lately, no one has 
children so well, or so lov¬ 
ingly, as Francois Truffaut. 
Jean-Pierre L^ud—one of 
Agee’s "perfect people" 
—found the full range of 
adolescent feeling in The 
400 Blows The roots of 
the perfcH-mance could be 
trac^ to Jean Vigo, whose 
Zero for Conduct (1933), 
made with no professional 
kids, IS still the screen’s 
greatrat poem to youthful 
anarchy The 400 Blows exr 
erted a strong influence on 
George Roy Hill, who m 
1964 made The World of 
Heniy Orient, which is 
about two lovesick Manhattan schoolgirls As Mer- 
rie Spaeth and Tippy Walker scrambled across the 
city, energized but unaffected, they seemed all that 
could be hoped for tn actors of any age 

Meanwhile, there were intimations of dark 
things from abroad Lord of the Fites featured an is¬ 
land full of shipwrecked kids enacting a parable of 
original sin, and Our Mothers House was popu¬ 
lated by a family of true charmers who kept their 
dead mother's body in the gat den 

The Exarent stirred the black undercurrents of 
movies like these into a raging tide of levitating 
beds and spinning heads Through all this, Linda 
Blair remained deteiminedly professional The 
boomlet of satanic kiddie movies like The Omen 
has not entirely receded Consequently, there has 
been a small leaction back towaid the Shirley Tem¬ 
ple style Quinn Cummings appearances in The 
Goodbye Girl and TV’s Family stir memories of dear 
Bonnie Blue 

One sign of hope costing a new version of Ut¬ 
ile Miss Murker, Director Waller Beinstein resolved 
to find someone fresh and preferably nonprofession- 
al for the role that made Shirley Temple famous 
He found Sara Stimson. 6. at an open casting call 
She bad never acted before And she could be any¬ 
one's daughter, even yours 



Spaeth md Walker 




Shields, a young bnde in King of the Cypsios; Manx stealing the show in Days ofHeavon; O’Neal lighting igi fai KaporMoon 


she begins filming Circle of Two 
a love story about a teen-ager 
and a painter of 60 played by 
Richatd Burton Tatum will get 
$500,000 and a percent of the 
gross 

Will she continue acting^ 

She looks surprised "Sure 
God. J don t know what else I 
could do They got me when I k 
was a baby ' But the thought 
docs not tiail off there and this 
teen-ager who has been intet- 
viewed too many times, sounds ^ 

resilient 1 also want to do oth- HHBv ii 
et things like open a business, Allen and Hemingway talk things o ver in a scene from Manhattan 
maybe design clothes or go and People m> that Tm a natuial, but I walked hard theie 
help people with problems like 



help the refugees in those boats 

Linda Manx. 1 didn t have to act I just 
did It I was brought up scared so 1 act 
scared I mda Man/,astreet-cornerscuf- 
fler with old eyes whose hall-deaf moth¬ 
er woiked as a cleaning woman in Man¬ 
hattan tells about hei first him lolc as 
Richard Gcic s kid sister in /)at\oJ Ifea\- 
en Ursula was the name of the chai- 
actei at first, but they changed it to Linda 
cause It was me It am t no giil in the 
1900s ' The film is a strange dieamlike 
reminiscence of days when migrant har¬ 
vesters followed stcam-diivcn thieshing 
machines through the wheatlields of the 
Texas Panhandle As in a dream a flick- 
eiing story line is overwhelmed by vi¬ 
sual images— blowing wheat, thieshuis 
outlined against a sunset locusts daik- 
ening the sky Lindas Second Avenue 
voice threads thiough the film streaking 
a moody nariation. much of which is 
her own improvis,ition I rom the time 
the sun went up till it went down theys 
was workin all the time Just keep 
goin' If you didn t woik theyd ship 
you right out of there They don’t need 
ya They can always get somelxxly else ’ 
The gritty childish voice holds the film 
together Oiiginally, the narration was 
to have been siwken by Buxrke Adams 
the oldei aciiess who plays Geres lover 
But Day\ of Heaven came to be Linda s 
film 

"She isn’t really an actress yet be¬ 


cause she doesn’t have the disciplines ’ her fee 
says Baibara Claman. w'ho has become ing in 
a piotective aunt to Linda 'But she's 'Itcan 
leaining very fast" Linda woiks on drop- ter now 
ping het accent 'I took a lesson in South- dead " 
ern, and all you have to do is draw out Cla 
those wot ds,” she says I could do a mid- livedo 
dle-class kid, but 111 never be one Maybe money 
when I m 95 and married ’ She will be pants o 
IK this month, but it is not just her 4-ft 10- have n 
in height that makes hei seem younger, that Li 
hei emotions have only just begun to un- acting 
fold She has not seen any big money could g 
yet She gives a child’s answers to an m- vicesla 
lerviewers questions What role would De 
she like best' A mother where I could blowir 
be in control, be in charge She ad- sproute 
mires take-charge actors—John Wayne, to be 
Jane F onda produc 

It is hs 

L inda runs the danger of being type- peciall; 
cast forever as a tough lunt which been t 
isc’ ictly what she plays in her lat- biave 
est film The Wanderei s a campy (Teddy 
teen-age gang movie in which her boy- so wai 
friend is a shaven-headed, 6-ft 6-in , 425- not ws 
lb tough named Teiror One scene re- were n 
quired her to climb a high fence, and present 
she notes, with satisfaction, that she re- will b< 
jected the director’s offer of a double divorct 
She has a daredevil s face, marked by a promts 
scar that tuns from the bridge of het Somec 
once broken nose across her right eye- ter, so 
lid and down nearly to her cheekbone for th 
—the result of too many falls in play- for Oi 
grounds Not long ago, she finished, is new 


filming Orphan Tram, a CBS- 
TV movie, m which she plays 
a little girl who runs away 
from her job as a thief in a 
whorehouse 

Man/ IS only beginning to 
shed the boys-are-crceps stage 
and theie are times when her 
most reliable friends seem to be 
her three cats (‘ But the cats 
can’t play cards or nothin ) 
Her parents split up when she 
was a baby, and she has fanta¬ 
sies of meeting her fathei and 
punching him out When she re- 
Kan tut ns to hei old neighborhood 

•' the sheet kids say, ‘ Hey there s 

Little Star, in tones that make 
her feel not quite comfortable But work¬ 
ing in the movies can he fun. she says 
'It can straighten you out I feel much bet¬ 
ter now I used to feel that I was halfway 
dead ’’ 

Claman says that "Linda has always 
lived on the edge of danger It she has 
money, she’ll spend it on satin disco 
pants or gifts for hei friends If she doesn i 
have money, that’s OK too I suspect 
that Linda wouldn t feel bad if no mose 
acting jobs came up Shed figure she 
could gel a job working at the corner ser¬ 
vice station 

Devil’s paintbrush, daisies lupin, 
blowing in the hay grass, quickly 
sprouted and gone, lovely but not 
to be seniimentali/ed, the dependable 
product of sun, tarn and horse manure 
ft is haid not to think of Liz Taylor, es¬ 
pecially if the thinker happens to have 
been twelve when she was twelve, all 
biave and radiant in National Velvet 
(Teddy Kennedy was twelve then, and 
so tvas John Updike, but they had 
not wandeied into the witch’s house, 
were not on public view) Some of the 
present class of very young actresses 
will become fat, will be many times 
divorced, will forever erase the lying 
promise of inciedible early beauty 
Some of these pretty children will do bet¬ 
ter, some worse, but that is for later, 
for the unimaginably distant future, 
for October Just now the meadow 
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Religion 


t feattic of the Prayer Books 

Episcopalians seem to be polls apart 


I t was in 1549 that the Church of Eng¬ 
land forsook the Latin liturgy and began 
worshiping in the king’s English By the 
church's good fortune. Archbishop Thom¬ 
as Cranmer edited the onginal Book of 
Common Prayer with such felicity that 
It has stood for centuries as a literary mas¬ 
terpiece Its familiar phrases strike to 
the Anglican mind and heart and in¬ 
deed can stir anyone who loves God or 
great language “Almighty and most mer¬ 
ciful Father We have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts We have offended against thy 
holy laws We have left undone those 
Ihings which we ought to have done. 
And we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done And there is 
no health in us' 

In the Episcopal Chuith, the US 
branch of Anglicanism, the language ol 
the venerable book remained leniaiKably 
cK)sc to that ol the 16lh century even af- 
tei Its most recent revision in 1928 But 
1 piscopalians now ate on the verge of a 
substantial bteak with Cranmet Next 
month, after three years of trial use. a 
model ni/ed piayer book will come up lor 
final approval at the vhiitch s Geneial 
Convention 

Rather like the tcasoning of lituigical 
reformers in Roman Catholicism and I u- 
theranism, the rationale ol the I piscopal 
icviscrswasthatthechuich needed an up- 
to-date lituigy in conlempoiary language 
that parishioners can better understand 
I hey also wanted to make use of the lat¬ 
est liturgical scholarship not only by 
modernising texts but by reoigani/ing 
the pans of the service logically The Glo¬ 
ria. for instance, comes much eailiei than 
It did in the 1928 edition because that 
was the practice in the early church 
The new prayer book also offers a choice 
of a fairly traditional or a modem text 
m the most frequently used services, and 
so many options within each that the 
priest can use many moie different com¬ 
binations than befoic One controversial 
innovation is “the Peace," a pause in 
the service when customarily reticent 
Episcopabans arc expected to exchange 
personal blessings with worshipeis 
around them, as the Catholics do in the 
new Mass 

Such additions and permutations 
make the new prayer book neaily twice 
as thick as the 1928 edition But even 
’ in the process many a burnished and 
beloved phrase has b^n edited flat or 
cast mto outer darkness In the mar¬ 
riage service, "till death do us part' be¬ 
comes “until we are parted by death' 
In the renovated baptism, the priest will 
no longer pray that the child be given 
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strength to defeat the devil, the world 
and the flesh ' 

The traditional We praise thee O 
God we acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord becomes in one veision ‘You aie 
God wc praise you You are the Loid ’ 
The phrases there is no health in us 
and miserable oficndcis are excised 
Horn the <jenuial C onfession C ontrition 
has been cut back cIscwh'Te In the mar¬ 
riage service the miiple is no longer 
charged with having to answer for any 
impiediment to then marriage ‘at the 
dreadful day of judgment when the se¬ 
ct eis of all hearts shall be disclosed 
Also regarded by ciitics as a sm of omis¬ 
sion IS the new btxik’s loss of burial ser¬ 
vice readings such is ‘ Man, that is born 
of a woman hath but a shoit time to 
live, and is lull ol misery He cometh 
up and IS cut down, like a flower he 
flceth as it were a shadow and never uin- 
imuelh m one slay 

The changes have produced fietce 
reactions from a luimbei of literary taste 
makers W H Auden, who saw early ver¬ 
sions before he died m 1973, said that 
liturgically speaking the L piscopal 
Church “seems to have gone stark rav¬ 
ing mad ’’ Much ol the new edition is 
pcdesinan second-iaie. banal, ‘ snaps 
Lileiary Critic C leanlh Brooks Episcopal 
leaders generally dismiss such remarks 
as elitist fuming 1 he people in the pews 
they insist, ate grateful foi the new 
version 

Last week the official viewpoint and 
Episcopal reality seemed to be polls apart 
George Gallup Jr, who is an Episcopalian 
as well as a pollster reported on a na¬ 


tional random survey of 512 Episcopal 
laity and 654 cletgy showing that of 
lay members soil prefer the old prayer 
book Only 23'/i- aie for the new Epis¬ 
copalians no longer active in the church 
are more heavily in favor of the 1928 book 
than active members, and champions of 
the old book feel much more strongly than 
those who like the new Gallup s data also 
show a church divided against itself an 
overwhelming 80% of the clergy favor the 
model n prayei book 

The survey was commissioned by the 
Nashvillc-bascd Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of the Ikxik of Common Prayer 
(S P B C P ) which has 120,000 supporters 
The society is lesigned to the hict that 
only a miracle can avert final approval 
of the new book next month What it seeks 
IS authort/abon fiom the church conven¬ 
tion for individual parishes to use the 1928 
piayet book if they wish <»iven the cen¬ 
trality of the prayer book to church life, 
the way in which the convention ha'hdJes 
popular lesistance to the new liturgy could 
have much to do with the future lortunes 
of Episcopal lanism ■ 

A Cardinal 
Caralnniere 

Alficdo Ottaviani 1890-1979 

H IS personal motto was Sempet idem 
lalways the same) and he lived up to 
It with matchless rigor Prior to the lib- 
cialiring Second Vatican C ouncil. Alfredo 
C ardinal Ottaviani was one of the most 
feared and poweiful princes of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic woild Ills authoiity as a 
ranking doctrinal watchdog came from 
his influence within the Holy Office Ot- 
taviani was half blind but the Vatican 
saying went “sees more with one eye than 
most see with two Armed with a steely 
mind and consummate dedication he be¬ 
came in his own woid. a “carabiniere” 
(policeman) of orth«.idoxy tven after the 
windows of the Vatican wtic finally 
opened to change he never ceastKl to re¬ 
sist innovation When he died last week 
of bronvhial pneumonia at age 88 most 
of the reforms he had fought against 
—among them ecumenism religious tol- 
eiance the new Mass, the softening of 
censorship— weie secure 

The Holy Office was charged with 
matters ol apostasy, heresy and the reg¬ 
ulation of doctnnal matters regarding 
faith and morals It once acted as censor 
too At various times Ottaviani tried to si¬ 
lence a Who % Who of 20th centuiy C,ath- 
olic theologians including Kail Rahner, 
Pierre Teilhaid de Chardin Yves Con- 
gar and John C ourtney Murray 

His power seemed to evapvnatc in one 
humiliating and dramatic day At Vat¬ 
ican 11 s first session in 1962, he was orat¬ 
ing against liturgical reform and ran well 
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beyond the ten-minute limit on speeches 
When the picsiding ofTicei ruled him out J 
of ordei, a wa%e of applause by the as- j 
sembled fathers of the council suddenly 
sv/ept the Basilica Deeply shocked. Ot- 
taviani iKiytoited the proceedings for ten 
days therealter When he reiui ned the fa¬ 
thers icjctted his main dcx.tiiiial propos¬ 
al at the first session 

r he following year ()itaviani s own i 
domain came under attai.k s^hen Geima- j 
nys Josef Cardinal 1 nngs charged that I 
the Holy Office’s scciciive methods were | 
“an object of scandal to the world Pope 
Paul VI just aftei (lie council closed, or¬ 
dered a sweeping liberalization of the 
Holy Office 

The son of a pixir Roman baker Ot- 
taviani a brilliant canon lav^yei joined 
the Vatican Secretariat of Stale in 1928 
Seven years laiei he shifted to the Holy 
Office, becoming its No 2 official by 1941 
In Ottaviani s era the Holy Office also 
had a voice on external matters In 1949 
he signed the decree excommunicating 
Catholics who loincd or aided the Com¬ 
munists. but with very little effect In a 
1953 speech that outraged Protestants 
Ottaviani declared that luiers of predom¬ 
inantly C atholic states had a duty to pro¬ 
tect ‘ the rchguHis unity of a people who 
unanimously know themselves to he m se¬ 
cure possession of leligious truth ' Vat¬ 
ican I) rejected such thinking Ycais later, 
he publicly denounced Pope Pauls le- 
formed Mass as ‘ nearly heietical 

in ptivatc life the < aidinal was a wit¬ 
ty, chaiming and humane man During 
Woild War II he personal,, .heltered a 
numbei of lews But he will he icmem- 
bcied fot his official acts to waid ofl the in¬ 
fluence of the modern woild. which he 
felt threatened piety and the church and 
which he desciihed as prey to an aidcnt 
tage for novelties Ottaviani once said 
“1 here is only one ptinciple which counts 
The chuich as scivice And to serve it 
means to be faithful to its laws Like a 
blind man L ike the blind man I am ■ 
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Youi« tourists clamorinc for a closo-up look at Ponnsylvanla’s cripfriod nuke 


Scjence — 

Three Mile Island Verdict 


Human error is to blame 

F oi many of the tourists who are flock¬ 
ing daily to Pennsylvania's ciipplcd 
Thiee Mile Island nucleat power sta¬ 
tion the 15-minute documcntaiy may 
have the ring ol aulhorily Piepaicd by 
Meliopolitan Ldison Co the plants op- 
j orator, and being shown daily at the Ob- 
' servaiion Centei across the iivci from 
! Thiee Mile Islands cwling towers, the 
i script has a glib explanation for last 
I Match's near disaster It resulted says 
I the Met Id film, from a complex com¬ 
bination of equipment failuics, ambiguous 
instruments and operator failures 
I he production also insists that the 
amount of i.idiation released into the 
atmosphere was insignificant 

Unfortunately foi the beleagueied 
utility Its film may now need some ed¬ 
iting I Ol the ixisl Tout months the Nu 
cleat Kcgulatoty Commission inrc), 
among others has been Icwking into the 
causes and effects of the nation s worst 
commercial leactci accident Last week, 
in a leport that is sure to have wide rc- 
petcussiors NRc staflf investigators said 
that the most seiious aspects of the mis¬ 
hap were almost certainly due to human 
ctioi And though they acknowledged 
that the i.tdiation level was low, they said 
' that one burst was gieater than any pic- 
1 viously revealed 

I home two inches thick and based on 
many houto of hearings, the NRC leport 
will be some comfoit to those who design 
and build leactors used to generate elec- 
i incity It states categorically that al¬ 
though the Pennsylvania plant was not 
‘ fail-safe.” its equipment and emergency 


prtKedurcs were adequate to have pre¬ 
vented the serious consequences of the ac¬ 
cident, if they had been permitted to func¬ 
tion Ol be cai ned out as planned Trouble 

15 neithct the equipment not the ptcpio- 
grammed safety priKcduies built into the 
Babcock & Wilcox reactor leally got a 
chance 

The investigators confirmed that the 
plant s opeiaiors overrode the automatic 
safety systems m their attempts to cor¬ 
rect the rapidly developing crisis that oc- 
cuned when an eleciiicity-gencratoi lui- 
bine tripped, oi shut itself down Thc'se 
actions says the leporl turned what 
should have been a relatively minor glitch 
into a potential disaster Instead of let¬ 
ting the reactor’s emergency core cooling 
system perform its safety functions, the 
operators paid "undue attention’’ to keep¬ 
ing the coolant from overfilling the re- 
actoi and refused to believe instruments 
indicating that the plant’s fuel core was 
getting perilously hot 

Critical as the investigators may have 
been of the utility, the nrc itself got a 
wnsi slap from Congress In a report ap¬ 
proved by a 29-to-2 vote the House Gov- 
einment Operations Committee severely 
chided the commission for failing “to 
demonstrate strong constructive leader¬ 
ship ' in developing evacuation plans and 
related emeigency procedures for areas 
surrounding nuclear plants Of 25 states 
that have these faciliues. the study said. 

16 do not have such NRC-approved plans 

As one committee staffer summed up the 
NRC just “pretended that accidents could 
not happen ” ■ 
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Tbne Essay 


The Great American Cooling Machine 


Si'T' he greatest contnbution to cmluation m this centur> 
I may well be air conditionuig—and America leads the 
way ” So wrote British Scholar-Pcditician S F Markham 32 years 
ago when a modem cooling system was still an exotic luxury 
In a century that has yielded such treasures as the electnc knife, 
spray-on deodorant and disposable diapers, anybody might ques¬ 
tion whether air conditioning is the supreme giA There is not a 
whiff of doubt, however, that Amenca is far out front in its use 
As a matter of lopsided fact, the U S today, with a mere 3% of 
the population, consumes as much man-made coolness as the 
whole rest of the world put together 

Just as amazing is the speed with which this situation 
came to be Air conditioning began to spread m industries as 
a production aid dunng World War II Yet only a generation 
ago a chilled sanctuary dunng summer's stewmg heat was a 
^^happy fnll that ordinary people sampled only in movie hous- 
’ '^es Today most Amencans tend to take air condtUoning for 
granted in homes, offices, factories, stores, theaters shops, 
studios, schools, hotels and restaurants They travel m chilled 
buses, trams, planes and private cars Sportmg 
events once associated with open sky and fresh 
au* are increasingly boxed in and air cooled 
Skimg still takes place outdoors, but such at¬ 
tractions as tenms, rodeos, football and. alas, 
even baseball are now often staged m syn¬ 
thetic cUmates like those of Houston's As¬ 
trodome and New Orleans' Superdome A great 
many of the country's farming tractors are 
now, yup, air-conditioned 

It IS thus no exaggeration to say that Amer¬ 
icans have taken Ui mechanical cooling avidly 
and greedily Many have become all but ad¬ 
dicted, refusing to go places that are not air-con- 
ditioned In Atlanta, shoppers in Lenox Square 
so resented having to endure natural heat while 
walking outdoors from chilled store to chilled 
store that the mall management enclosed and 
air-conditioned the whole sprawling shebang 
The widespread whining about Washmgton's 
raising of thermostats to a mandatory 78’F suggests that people 
no longer think of interior coolness as an amemty but consider 
It a necessity, almost a birthright, like suffrage The existence 
of such a view was proved last month when a number of federal 
judges, sitting too high and mighty to suffer 78'. defied and de¬ 
nounced the Government’s energy-saving order to cut back on 
cooling Significantly, there was no popular outrage at this ju¬ 
dicial insolence, many citizens probably wished that they could 
be so highhanded 

Everybody by now is aware that the cost of the American 
way IS enormois, that air conditioning is an energy glutton It 
uses some 9% of all electncity produced Such an extravagance 
merely to provide comfort is peculiarly American and stnk- 
ingly at odds with all the recent rhetoric about national sac¬ 
rifice m a penod of menacing energy shortages Other modem 
industrial nations such as Japan. Germany and France have 
managed all along to thnve with mere fractions of the man¬ 
made coolness used m the U S, and precious tittle of that in pn- 
^ vate dwellings Here, so profligate has its use become that the 
air conditioner is almost as glaring a symptom as the auto¬ 
mobile of the national tendency to ovennduige in every tecb- 
mcal possibility, to use every convenience to such excess that 
the country looks downright coddled 

But not everybody is aware that high cost and easy comfort 
are merely two of the effects of the vast cooling of Amenca In 
Aut, air conditioning has substantially altmed the countty’s char¬ 


acter and folkways With the dog days at hand and the ther¬ 
mostats ostensibly up, it is a good time to begin taking stock of 
what air conditioning has done besides lower the indoor 
temperature 

Many of its byproducts aie so conspicuous that they are 
scarcely noticed To begin with, air condiUomng transformed 
the face of urban Amenca by making passible those glassy, 
boxy, sealed-in skyscrapers on which the once humane geom- 
etnes of places like San Francisco. Boston and Manhattan have 
been impaled It has been indispensable, no less, to the func¬ 
tioning of sensitive advanced computers, whose high operating 
temperatures require that they be constantly cooled Thus, m a 
very real way. air conditioning has made possible the ascen¬ 
dancy of computerized civilization Its cooling protection has 
given nse not only to moon landings, space shuttles and Sky- 
labs but to the depersonahzed punch-cardiiication of society 
that regularly gets people hot under the collar even in svwlter- 
proof environments It has also reshaped the national economy 
and redistributed political power simply by encouraging the bur¬ 
geoning of the sultry southerly swatch of the country, profound¬ 
ly influencmg major migration trends of people and industry 



have mushroomed so prosperous¬ 
ly without air conditioning, some 
b jsommunities—Las Vegas m the 
I Nevada desert and Lake Havasu 
I City on the Anzona-Califomia 
j border—would shnvel and die 
‘ overnight if it were turned off 
« It has. as well, seduced fiun- 
’ dies into retreating mto houses 
; with closed doors and shut win¬ 
dows, reducing the commonalty of 
neighborhood life and ail but ob- 
soleting the front-porch society 
whose open casual folkways were 
an appealing hallmark of a sweat¬ 
ier Amenca Is it really surpnsing 
that the public's often noted withdrawal intoself-pursuK and pn- 
vatism has coincided with the epic spread of air conditioning? 
Though science has little studied how habitual air conditiomng 
affects mind or body, some medical experts suggest that, like 
other technical avoidance of natural swings in climate, air con¬ 
ditioning may take a toll on the human capacity to adapt to 
stress If so. air conditioning is only like many other greatly use¬ 
ful technical developments that liberate man from nature by m- 
creasing his productivity and power in some ways—while sub¬ 
tly weakening him in others 

Neither scholars nor pop sociologists have really got around 
to charting and diagm^ing all the changes bt ought about by air 
conditioning Professional observers have for years been pre¬ 
occupied with the social implications of the automobile and tele¬ 
vision Mere glancing analysis suggests that the car and TV. in 
their most decisive influences on American habits, have been 
powerfully aided and abetted by air conditioning The car may 
have created all those shopping centers in the boondocks, but 
only air conditioning has made them attractive to mass ch- 
enteles Similarly, the artificial cooling of the living room un¬ 
doubtedly helped turn the typical American into a year-round 
TV addict Without air conditioning how many viewers would 
endure reruns (or even Johnny Carspn) on one of those pes¬ 
tilential summer nights that us^ to send people out to collapse 
on the lawn or to sleep on the rooP 

Many of the side effects of air conditioning are far from 
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being fully pinned down It is a reasonable suspicion, though, 
that controlled climate, by inducing Congress to stay m Wash¬ 
ington longer than it used to during the swelter season, thus pre¬ 
sumably passing more laws, has contributed to bloated Gov¬ 
ernment One can only speculate that the advent of the 
supercooled bedroom may be linked to the cental adventurism 
associated with the mid-century sexual revoluttcm Surely it is a 
fact—if restaurant complaints about raised thermostats are to 
be believed—that air conditioning mduces at least expense-ac¬ 
count diners to eat and dunk more, if so. it must be credited 
with addmg to the national fat problem 

Perhaps only a sophist might be tempted to tie the spread 
of air conditioning to the coincidentally rising divorce rate, but 
every attentive realist must have noticed that even a little wm- 
dow unit can instigate domestic tension and chronic bickering 
between couples composed of one who likes it on all the time 
and another who dues not In fact, perhapis surprisingly, not ev¬ 
erybody likes ail conditioning The necessarily sealed rooms or 
building make some feel claustrophobic, cut off from the real 
world The rush, whir and clatter of cooling units annoys oth¬ 
ers There are even a few eccentrics who object to man-made 


cool tnmply because they like hot weather. Still, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of Americans have taken to air conditioidng like 
hogs to a wet wallow 

It might be tempting, and even fan, to chastise that vast ma¬ 
jority for being spoiled rotten m thmr cool ascendancy It woula 
be more jim, however, to observe that their great cooling ma¬ 
chine carries with it a perpetual (Mice tag that is gmng to pro¬ 
vide continued and mcreasing chastisement during the energy 
crisis Ultimately, the air conditioner, and the hermetic budd¬ 
ings It requires, may turn out to be a more pertment techiucal 
symbol of the American personality than the car While the car 
has been a fine sign of the American impulse to dart hithw and 
yon about the world, the mechanical cooler more neatly sug¬ 
gests the maturing national compulsion to flee the natural wwld 
m favor of a technological cocoon 

Already architectural designers are toiling to find ways 
out of the technical trap represented by sealed buildings with 
immovable glass, ways that might let in some of the naturally 
cool air outside Some have lately come up with a remark¬ 
able discovery the openable window Presumably, that rep¬ 
resents progress — nmk 
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Perrier and rivals make waves 

T he host calls for attention and. with 
a flourish, produces the bottle IIis 
guests murmur approval as he opens it 
and pours They slowly swirl their glass¬ 
es, inhale the delicate bouc tel and then 
sip “A bit flat for my taAe, ’ sighs 
one “Nonsense,' retorts another “Its 
delightful, light and refreshing ” Says the 
host “An amusing little water, if 1 do 
say so ” 

Not an unlikely scene, given Amer¬ 
ica’s appreciative thirst for bottled min¬ 
eral water After dusty decades on the 
back shelves of gourmet shops, the liq¬ 
uid IS guighng forth as the dnnk of the 
hour, dampening demands for the vodka- 
and-tonic and the glass of white wine 
In 1976, $7 5 million worth of bottled 
mineral water was bought, this year's 
sales may nse as high as $250 million 
Says Dwight Chattaway, a Chicago bot¬ 
tled-water distributor “Mineial water is 
a Zeitgeist " 

Not all bottled water is mineral More 
than 700 brands of bottled water are sold 
in the U S, but less than half of the wa¬ 
ters can correctly be labeled “mineral.' 
meaning that they once gushed directly 
from springs or had minerals added lat¬ 
er The other containers hold only ordi¬ 
nary water that has been purified by fil¬ 
tration or by chemicals Mineral water 
runs in two vaneties. still and effervescent 
The bubbles are often achieved by the ad- 
dtbon of carbon dioxide 

By far the most popular brand in 
the U S IS Pemer. a French import that 
comes in an elegant tear-shap^ green 
bottle Says Patrick Terrail, owner of 
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' Shall the water he domestic or imported^" 

Ma Maison in Los Angeles “Pemer has 
become a cocktail in its own right" For 
the thirsty cosmopolitan there are also 
Contrexevillc and Evian waters, the two 
bestsellers in France, West Germany’s 
preferred Apolhnaris and Gerolsteiner 
Sprudel. and Ferrarelle one of Italy's 
favorites 

D espite such exotic bottles from which 
to quaff, connoisseurs sometimes ac¬ 
tually prefer the ordinaire In a blind 
taste test of ten waters, organized by 
New York Times Food Cntic Craig Clai¬ 
borne, all five judges ranged Canada Dry 
Club Soda—a nonmineral beverage con¬ 
taining “sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
citrate and artificial flavonng'—as one 
of their top three selections Some of the 
other top choices were strictly all-Amer¬ 
ican Poland Sparkhng Water firont 


Maine, Deer Park from a babble of 
springs m New York, New Jersey, Coti- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, and Saratov 
Vichy from Saratoga Springs, N Y 

Why are so many Americans taking 
the walers‘> For a generation of joggers 
and beansprouteis, mineiat water is the 
ultimate health dnnk no caiones, arti¬ 
ficial flavorings sweeteners or preser¬ 
vatives “The primary reason for the Per¬ 
rier cia/c." believes Charles Welsh, the 
company’s Western U S sales diiector, 
“IS that the Amencan life-style is head¬ 
ing toward natural food and dnnk “ For 
many people who have grown wary of 
pollution in their tap watei. a bottle of 
Saratoga or Evian is, pure and simple, 
just safer than the kitchen faucet 

Not all, of course, consider bottled 
mineral watei the nectar of the ’70s 
“I’ve tned Pemer and Poland but I don t 
like the bubbles," admits Lamont Rich¬ 
ardson. who works for a major New 
York water supplier 'Til stick to the 
sink ’’ For Chicago Socialite Donna 
(“Sugar") Rautbord, the decision is the 
same, the reason different “I don’t want 
the bubbles," she spouts “I hear they 
contnbute to cellulite ’’ New York Times 
Columnist Russell Baker does not admit 
to that particular worry, but he still weeps 
over the populanty of these waters the 
nonalcoholic beverage, he argues, is 
sounding the last clunk of the ice cube 
for that most Amencan of social events, 
the cocktail party Baker dryly predicts 
worse to come “Next year perhaps we 
will see rooms filled with people holding 
glasses of mouthwarii ’’ Before Amenca 
reaches for a Listenne-and-hme. how¬ 
ever, Boston TV Pundit Charles Kramer 
predicts, the nation will be buying iqi a 
more logical successor to bottled HjO 
—simply O “a line of gourmet air, avail¬ 
able only m exclusive shtvs at a 
nudaUepnee.” ■> 
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Wreck of a Desperado 

THE DUKE OF DECEPTION MEMORIES OF MY FATHER 
by Geojffrey Wolff, Random House, 275 pages; $12.95 


C harles Dickens drew Mr Micawbet 
straight from the outlines of his own 
bumbling, eternally optimistic father 
When James Joyce created Simon Deda- 
lus in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man and Ulysses, he took a cold look at 
his da and virtually transcribed the old 
man's boozy conversation Examples pro- 
lifbrate. but the point is clear lucky the 
writer who is blessed with a vmd parent 
The childhood may have been hellish, but 
the material supplied by domestic drama 
can be invaluable In the endless quest 
for characters that is a writer’s lot. there 
simply no starting place like home 
Author Geoffrey Wolff tried to cap¬ 
ture his own outlandish gnfter of a par- 


spent life IS absorbing throughout It is 
not just the story of “a wreck of a des¬ 
perado,” as he calls the Duke at one point, 
It IS an engrossing, often moving search 
for the troubled bond between sons and fa¬ 
thers that IS known as love 

The quest begins with a shock Upon 
hearing of his father’s d«ith, Wolff blurts 
out “Thank God ” Feeling both self-nght- 
eous and ashamed, he decides to plow 
back into the past. Hying to find the man 
who both made and rumed large swatch¬ 
es of his son's life A cousin stares at him 
and says, “He was a gonif, a schnorrer 
He was just a bum That's all he ever was “ 
Wolff decides that the man he once 
adored must have been more than that 


He traces the record back to the Duke's 
childhood as the pampered son of a stern 
Hartford physician “An old and sad sto¬ 
ry began to unwind," he reports, "of love’s 
shortcut through stuff" Early on, the 
Duke absorbed the nouon that goals could 
be reached without the bother of achieve¬ 
ment Similarly, inconvenient truths could 
be wished away Jewish was not the thing 
to be in the yacht-club world the Duke as- 
piied to, so he simply erased this fhct 
about himself, he never told his sons about 
their heritage 

By the time Geoffrey was bom his fa¬ 
ther was a bona fide figure and a sham 
success Abot live stays at five prep schools 
and two colleges were transformed into a 
gilt-edged education at Groton and Yale. 
He concocted a dossier that did not even 
try to make its many falsehoods look plau¬ 
sible For years he got away with it He de¬ 
clared himself an aeronautical engineer, 
a seemingly impossible trade to fake, and 
was hired by a succession of major firms 
EHiring World War 11 he even performed 
some valuable services as a liaison be¬ 
tween planners and mechanics who 
worked against the clock to modify bomb¬ 
ers The son notes that his father “was 



Gaeffrey Wolff 39 years later 



ent in his first novel. Bad Debts (1969) 
In Ihe Duke of Deception he tries again, 
this time discarding fiction and giving the 
facts a chance They are colorful but not. 
at first glance, terribly consequential Ar¬ 
thur Samuels Wolff, nicknamed Duke for 
hts noble pretensions, was neither famous 
nor accomplished, except at the art of run¬ 
ning up unpaid bills, and even that skill 
deserted him at the end To Geoffrey and 
his younger brother Toby, their father's 
ffife ivas a matter of putting on heirs, of m- 
ventmg a past that never was and prom¬ 
ising a future that could never be End¬ 
less rascahty ultimately becomes tedious 
and irksome, ail the world loves a con¬ 
fidence man until it discovers its wallet is 
miaaing. Yet Wolff’s account of this mis- 


Excerpt 


Paul and Tommy Scott Feiguson were the strangers at Ramon Novarro's 
■■ door, up cm Laurel Canyon Charles Manson was the stranger at Rose¬ 
mary and Leno LaBianca's door, over m Los Fell? Some strangers at the door 
knocked, and invented a reascm to come inside a call, say, to the Tnple A, 
about a car not in evidence Others just opened the door and walked in, and I 
would come across them in the entrance hall I recall asking one such stranger 
what he wanted We looked at each other for what seem^ a long time, and 
then he saw my husband on the stair landmg 'Chicken Delight,' he said finally, 
but we had ordered no Chicken Delight, nor was he cairying any 1 tcxik the li¬ 
cense number of his panel truck It seems to me now that during those years 1 
was always writing down the hcense ntnnbers of panel trucks, panel trucks cir- 
cbng the block, panel trucks parked acrom the street, panel trucks idling at the in¬ 
tersection. I put these license numbers in a dressing-table drawer where] 
they ccfikl be found by the pobce when the time came 




The final analysis. 

For many years, Freudian psychiatry held exclu¬ 
sive franchise over curing all maladies of the 
mind. But wi^h the emergence of some 200 
mental therapies, this once healthy body of 
science now finds itself on the couch And who 
but I'lME Magazine could analyze it? 

This recent cover story is just one example 
of time’s open-minded approach to the news. 
Rather than limit its coverage to current events, 
I’lMR also features subjects which have intrigued 
people for decades. 

Week after week, no other news magazine 
consistently exhibits such robust personality 
traits—unmatched reportage, painstaking re- 
seaR-h, and delightfully understandable reading 

In the final analysis, no matter what the sub¬ 
ject. TIME probes to find what R'ally makes a 
story tick And this has earned it more loyal 
readers, by far, amund the world than any other 
sini^le news source 

TIME.TIie most colorful 
coverage of the week. 
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never fired for incompetence ” But con* 
tempt for superiors and the howls of un¬ 
paid creditors kept the Wolff family on 
the run just the same Farmin^n^ 
(Coon), Colorado Springs, Hermosa' 
Beach and Chula Vista (Calif), Birming¬ 
ham. Dallas, Atlanta. Niagara Falls, New 
York City, Connecticut again, Sarasota, 
Seattle All this before Geoffrey reached 
his 13th birthday 

Wolff voluntarily followed his father 
to Seattle, though his mother did not go 
His parents later divorced, and he was to 
see his mother only three times in the 
next 14 years With Geoffrey solely his re¬ 
sponsibility. the Duke tried to teach by 
precept what he did not teach by exam¬ 
ple “Truth, he told me, was our most pow¬ 
erful bond ” Improbably, the old fraud 
proved to be a good father in most of the 
ways that matter Wolff is pitiless in re¬ 
cording his own adolescent faults Not 
surprisingly, his impulses led him to 
boasting, comer cutting, dismissing out¬ 
side claims on his integrity as irrelevant 
to his needs The Duke slapped him down 
every time “Be good, he told his son 
“Try, at least ” Discovering a letter filled 
with self-serving untruths that Geoffrey 
had wntten. the father was gentle “He 
told me I was better than 1 thought, that 
I didn’t need to add to my sum ' 

G eoffrey listened and learned Foi 
some reason, the Duke could not 
Here Wolffs narrative becomes baffled 
But bafflement seems the only sensible re¬ 
sponse What to make ofa man who steals 
his second wife’s silver and pawns it to 
get his son a semester's tuition at Prince 
ton then charges extravagant sums for 
clothes on his son’s charge accounts’’ How 
to explain someone who prints a self-pro¬ 
motional brochure claiming nonexistent 
books published by McGraw-Hill and 
then sends a copy to McGraw-Hill’ The 
deceptions grew loo outrageous and trans¬ 
parent Geoffrey began dodging the Duke 
With considerable struggle, the sun later 
earned creuentials (Choate. Princeton) of 
a kind that the father had only c henshed 
and claimed In the early 'fiOs while the 
Duke went to jail and to seed on the West 
Coast, the son began a promising jour¬ 
nalistic career in the East 

That IS how it seemed to end, with 
the old man dying alone in a C aliforma 
apartment house, apparently iwo weeks 
before his body was found But Wolff dis¬ 
covered that the story had not ended that 
his father lived on in him as surely as tf 
the Duke had gone straight, surviv^ and 
prospeied Running away from paternal 
demands had been a temporary aberra¬ 
tion “I saw again," Wolff writes, “what I 
had seen when 1 was a child, in love with 
my father as with no one else He had/ 
never repudiated me or seen in my face in- 1 
timations of his own mortality " In this, ' 
at least, the father proved both loving and 
wise He was wrong about nearly every¬ 
thing in life except his son, and Duke 
({fDece/mon is his reward — t^Cny 
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Inspired Wimsey 

4oROTHY L SAYERS, A LITERARY 

BIOGRAPHY 

by Ralph E Hone 

Kent State University, 217pages, $15 

AS HER WHIMSEY TOOK HER 
Edited by Margaret P Hannay 
Kent State University, 301 page\, $15 

had often heard people say that Dor- 
I othy Sayers wrote well remarked 
Edmund Wilson m ‘ Who Cares Who 
Killed Roger Ackroyd"’” “But, really, she 
does not write very well it is simply that 
she IS more consciously literary than most 
of the other detective story writers 
Despite Wilson s judgment Sayers and 
I Old Peter Wimsey, hei witty sleuth have 
Jiecome two of the most beloved figures 
Vi detective fiction An engaging mix of 
upper-class sunn-fiotd and Sheilockian 
intellect, Wimsey set new standards in 
highbiow snixiping As viewers of the PBS 
senes can testify only Wimsey would 
drive a Daimler to the scene of the crime 
sfxiit a monocle, and dine out with mai- 
quessesand muideieis 

But while Sayeis (1893-1957) is fa¬ 
mous or imat ily for her detective stones, 
lord Peter was only one of her literary 
products A medievalist ( I am a scholai 
gone wiong she once lemarked) she 
translated Dante and several early Trench 
epics She wrote feisty essays on the de¬ 
cline of the detecti/c novel the proper 
■ise of English, and in Ate Women Hu¬ 
man' male arrogance "I am ixcasionally 
dcsiied by congenital imbeciles and the 
editors of magazines to say something 



Omthy L. Sa^s ki 1937 

Ixcenttic and opinionated 



Ian CarmieluMi as the BBC’s Lord Pater 


about the writing of detective hction ‘from 
the woman s point of view' You might 
as well ask what is the female angle on 
an equilateral triangle ” Like T S Eliot 
and her friend C S Lewis, she was also a 
tough-minded apologist for Christianity 
As Ralph Hone reveals in his biog¬ 
raphy c>l Sayeis she was eccentiic, pri¬ 
vate and opinionated ("Everything she 
said was a statement, almost an edict," a 
friend testified) I lei minister fathei be¬ 
gan to teach hei L»itin when Dorothy was 
barely seven Her talent foi languages lin¬ 
gered in 1915 she tixik hrst-class honors 
at Somerville College Oxfoid, in modern 
and medieval 1 rench Iheie followed a 
peruxl in which as Hone piudishly puts 
It she ‘leali/ed the promises of physical 
sensuality ’ After two failed love affairs 
and an illegitimate son (whom she placed 
with a country cousin), Sayers married 
Atherton Eleming a badly wounded war 
veteran She wrote detective novels to sup¬ 
plement her income from an advertising 
job but quickly deteimined to make the 
genie ‘become once moie a novel of man¬ 
ners instead of a pure crossword puzzle 

U nlike C S L ewis Sayeis did not come 
late to religion It was "no ac¬ 
cident ’ she later wiotc that Caudy Niahi, 
her penultimate detective work and Ih^ 
/ea! oj Ihy House her first religious j 
drama were variations upon a hymn 
to the Master Maker Out mg her later 
years, religion became increasingly im¬ 
portant m her life Hone follows Sayers ' 
as diessed in mannish suits she made ; 
her puDlic lounds of HBC talks and ac- i 
ademic lectures But her private life re¬ 
mains latgely a mystery- as dixss Hone s 
reason for calling this a literary biog¬ 
raphy,” since It fails to analyze the books 
or the caieei instead, he splices togeth¬ 
er bits of Sayers life and pieces of her 
work so that the whole resembles an un¬ 
finished puzzle rather than a poi trait 

As Her Whimsey look Her fares bet- 
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' tci laigciv bcL.iusc It addicsses tht most 
I tassmating aspcii ol Sayeis carcci how 
I the same sensibility eoiild embiacc low 
eriinc and high chuieh Hait <'l hei (h:- 
euliai genius was to sec eonncetions and 
similaiitits between situations and con- 
eepis that to ordinary peo|>le might ap- 
i ixiai wietely dilleicnt Al/ina Slone Dale 
I notes m one eanny essay I lie pieees de- 
I solid 111 Sayeis deteetisi lietion show her 
[ ini I easing eoneein wiiIj iiuestionsof guilt 
1 and punishment and Loid [*eiei s eoi- 
I luspoiiding ehange liom a B„itie Woos- 
; tel tyfie to a man wiiose eonseienee is as 
well-deseloped as his eharm Similails 
the essays on S<iseis leligious diatnas 
show hei unu|iii am ilgam of piety and 
I eaithv wit Aitists who paint piituies ol 
I oiii 1 Old in the likeness ol a disnial-lixik 
, mg die awav peison with his haii pait- 
' ed 111 the middle ought to be exeommu- 
I nieated loi blasphemy she ome aigucd 
1 

T his lolleetion is only a Inst eiitieal 
study as i ditoi Maigaiet Hannas 
I tioinls out I sen so it woiks lixi haid 
I and omits tiHi nuiih I hue is no anal 
1 ysis of Sayeis politieal and siieial ideas 
I and no assessment ol hei liteiaiy salue 
I Iheie IS onlv one example ol hei gieat 
I bieadth ol knoyyieelge She onee noted 
I that she had ten quotations m mmd while 
deseiibmg the eluiieh loot in l/u Sine 
1 Jailoi\ liieicdihly aloof llinginL' baek 
j the light in a dusky shimmti ol hneht 
{ hail and gilded outspteail wings soaied 
, the Milked angels I he allusions 

langed ftom the Bible Milton and IXinne 
I to keats and I S I hot 
I \ pity I Old Petei lould not isnti Say- 
I eis Inogiaphv He would laielulls assem- 
I ble the elues and eyideiiee iiieluding a 
' (iiesioiislv undiseoyeied manuseii|)l oi 
I tsso exhumed tioni a eounliy libiaiv 
I I hen osei a bottle I'l t ix.khinn SO poit 
I with Buieell playing soIlK in the baek- 
j giound he vsoiild eonsluiit the ideal 
I maiuisiiiiU analMie to a laiill butwilha 
' loueh ot inspned whimsey \s it is Sayeis 
1 must wait to be leseucd liom the soil ol 
I unmitigated Citimlh that she deploied 
' among Danlescholais AnnalynSwan 

\ In Bad Humor 

! imNtjSP\SI 
' h\ \liilioltn \tin;i;ei ith'c 
hchteJ h\ hni -I /funla 
^ \/oiio\t J’i? pones ,SV 05 

V ei\ eaily on yyhilc otheis dismisseil 
^ Hitlei as an unimiHutanl baib.iiian 
j Maliolm Vluggiiidge deseiibed the Na^i 
I I ise as a thie It to i.i\ili/alion He also fel 
liiys tiayeled to the Soviet Union in 1012 
and lound Joseph Stalm a dangeious m 
\ lluenee Sinindmg alaims to the leadei- 
shipof the (iiiatJuin had little efleet ex- 
' eeplon the Muggeiidge style SixMihewas 
; deiidiiig his own tiade I he only fun ot 
' jouinalism is lh.it it puts you m eontaet 
I with the eminent without being undei ihe' 


Books 

neeessity to admiie them or take them se¬ 
riously It IS the ideal profession for those* 
who find iKiwei faseinating and its ex- 
etcise abhor I cut 

Wiyness was his leal piofession by 
the 1050s, when he was editing Pioh/i it 
was eleai that Muggeridgc was one of the 
saltiest e*ssayisls of his lime I le went pub- 
lie on I nglish television as a panelist of 
dependable pel vcisity I hen he sui pi ised 
his aiidienec with a bixik called Jesus Re- 
tlisioseieJ (l%0) and it beeamc known 
that eoiitiaime'ss to the eontiaiv he 
was a ptaetieingC hristian 

fhinns Post IS Muggeiidge* in a 
stiange new vein ncithei veiy eomie not 
veiy C hiistian if C hiistianity is assumed 
to inelude a measutc of ihaiitv towaid 
ones fellow man Ihe eolleetion is ar¬ 
ranged to show the development of Mug¬ 
geiidge* s attitudes over time and if it es¬ 
tablishes that his leligious heliels aie* 



Malcolm Muggeridge 

I in I't lUne Inns loplos (lOtl stool 


longstanding ones it also shows th.it the 1 
aiitho's stoic ol ho|H.* loi this imiieifcet | 
will Id was exhausted by his disillusion- i 
mi nt in Miiseow ■ 

'\tiei that bitter time* in the Soviet | 
.mv eiloit to eiiie n.ankind s ailments was | 
wiitlenoU bv Muggeiidgi as lilx.ialism ' 
.md thus beneath eiintempt I diieaiion he i 
linds IS a stuiiendiius fiaud pel fX-tiated i 
bv ihe lihei.'l mind on a bemused publie | 
and i.ileiilated not gist not to lediieeju- ' 
venilc delinqueney but |x>sitively to in- | 
eicase It being ilscll a souiee of this very | 
thing As toi modem ait A Pieasso af- ' 
lei a lifetime* s piaetiee aiiivcsat the style | 
1 1 the eavc drawings in the Pyienees 
I’logiess loi Muggeiidge is aiiogant op¬ 
timism a shaking ol man s tiny hsi at 
(iixJ and Its fuithctaiiee icquiies the 
final disercditing of the gospel of C hiisl 
I he leligion professed by this lively. | 


and resentful man is wholly mystieal 
limited solely to a peie'eived oneness 
with Christ to be icali/ed m an afi 
let life A tedder whose mind does nol^ 
tun to mysticism is not likely to be en¬ 
lightened by the authoi's icmarks on 
the subiect But the rcadci can see what 
Muggeridgc has excluded by turning his 
Lice ftom the woild Iftinns Past is shot 
thiough with melancholy the lashing- 
oiil of a wounded man a C hiistian who 
has forgotten how to play CnxJ s fool 
and a humoiist who has mispl.iced the 
gillot laughtci ~ John Show 
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but doesnt end there. 



People who know Thailand know 
that lianKkok piovides onlv one iispcct 
of the country 

behind it lies a fastinaiinf' cross 
section of jungles, beaches, islands, 
livers, ancient cities, and tliffeient 
culture's 

The famous Bridge on the Rivet 
Kwai for instance 


Or the magnificent i uins of 
Sukothai, I'lmai and Avuthavn 
Then theies Pattaya, with its 
ciysta! clear wateis, sandy beaches 
and the world class hotels 


( hiang Mai the not them capital 
Hy to this enthanting land on 
Thai, wheic the most hcautitui 
featuics of the eounti v jslav then 
pait in creating one of the woilds 
mrwt exotic an lines 


In contiast the dcseited beaches 
of Songkhia and Phuket 

Not to mention the fascin¬ 
ating Hill Tt ibe people in 


And when \oii do tome, 
remembci, Ifahgkok is lust the 


MNt/ riui* 






America’s Quality Cigarette 


\Mth the cminem %%nmiui iiwuf 
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f aranoid Prison 

To the Editors 

Re your stoiy on Howard Hughes 
(Dec 131 It IS ironic that a man ca¬ 
pable of building and directing a billion- 
doUar conglomerate was the architect 
of such a pathetic paianoid prison for 
himself Howevei. his Christian aides re¬ 
semble piranha more than Christians 
Those of us who drink and smoke 
couldn't be any worse off than that 
wretched soul surrounded by Kleenex 
boxes and paper towehng 

Donna W Blue 
Bituiiuftham Muh 

What a honor story' And the most 
frightening realization is that oui soci- 



HOWARD HUGHES 


ely would diive a nun to such despei- 
die lengths to attain the tight of cveiy 
human being, the i ight to privacy 

( Wm >( hat lene Fiankhn 
Santa Ana CaliJ 

How sad that ones hnal leuclion to 
the iichest man in Ametica is poor, 
lonely pitiful Howard Hughes 

F Ries Myet i 
Baltimore 

If Howard Hughes had been on the 
wclfaie rolls anywheic in the U S he 
would be alive today 

Alexandei J Ftiedman M D 
Great Neck N Y 

Sometimes I wonder how a plain col¬ 
lege girl like me could ever possibly help 
a billionaire but after leading the ar¬ 
ticle on Hughes, I feel that I could have 
,done something foi the poor old man 

Cat la Gaskamp 
LI Campo. Texas 

It IS hard to tell who or which was 
and IS sickest—Howard Hughes, the 
adultsT’) who demoted their lives to ca- 
tenng to his whims or the government 


under whose laws control of his assets 
may pass to some who had nothing to 
do with their creation and evolution 
Hughes perhaps represents the peak of 
the free-enterpiise system 

I think that it should be possible for 
Americans to work out something which 
would offer a little more hope for the 
individual 

Robert tV Russell 
Tok VO 


Blissful Dozing 

As IS the case with most analyses of 
hypothetical combat situations, your ar¬ 
ticle conceinmg NATOs vulnerability to 
a Russian attack I Dec 131 dealt too 
much with machines and not enough 
with men 

I lecently leturned fiom Geimany, 
wheie 1 was a member of our renowned 
U S Army 1 can honestly state that if 
Russia had decided logo with their blit/, 
we would have been extiemely lucky to 
get out of the motor pool 

When we went out for training we 
were often unable to coordinate even 
within the company The iaiger the 
training exercise the mote confusion 
was evident 1 have spent many blissful 
hours do/ing in the hack of an APC while 
the officers were off somewheic vainly 
attempting to figure out whcic we weic 
where wc wcie going and lust what we 
weie doing 

Toi myself and my fclloss soldiers. 
It was something to laugh at and shake 
our heads about But certainly it is no 
laughing mattet 

Kenneth D Mooie 
Irvinp Texas 

I applaud youi bringing the ciitical 
pioblem of NAK) befoie the public amid 
Democratic pledges to cut the defense 
budget But how can you lightly say ‘To 
be suie, there is nothing in the slate of 
Last-West lelations today that would 
make a Soviet attack likely ‘ ’ 

You state, “In terms of numbers the 
alliance Uxlay isoulmanncd outgunned 
out-tanked and out-planed ' and, you 
continue, ‘Moscow has shown no will¬ 
ingness to foigo Its increasing numetical 
supei lority ” 

That IS reason enough to make me 
suspicious, and afiaid 

Etic C Clatk 
Jaylotsville Miss 

It IS difficult to beliese that the 
U S would tolerate permanent gams 
made by the Soviet Union in a blit/ at¬ 
tack on any part of Western fcurope 
The spe< ter of nuclear wai would kxim 
certainly and immediately if thete weic 
such an attack— pushing questions con¬ 
cerning conventional warfare into the 
background 

Moie certain than NATO's need for 
more conventional weaponry is Amer¬ 
ica's desire to profit from the sale of such 
weapons Thus the fear of a Soviet in¬ 
vasion IS a good one foi Luropcans to 


have, from our point of view, as would 
be any fear inducing an increase in our 
arms sales 

/iTK CS Dynamic 
Oxford. Ohio 


Stallone of School 

In youi article on Sylvestei Stallone, 
“Italian Stallion" INov 151, youi writer 
states that Stallone “landed a lob as a 
bouncer in the girls’ dorm of The Amer¬ 
ican .Schixil of Switzerland ’ Sylvester 
Stallone was never employed in any ca 
pacity by The American Schcxil in Swit¬ 
zerland, also known as tASib, which is 
probably the oldest and most highly le- 
gaided American school in Europe 

Lynn Fleming Aeschliman 
US Reptesentative TheAineiican 

School in Switzei land Ness YoikCity 

Sylvester Stallone, who attended the 
American College of Swilzci land from 
Scptembei 1965 to June 1967, is remem- 
beied here as a charming student who 
liked to upstage his pceis In 1975 he 
wiote that he hoped to “immoitali/c my 
two years at ACS by a sciipt about 
some of the more colorful and loguish 
students If ever filmed it may embai- 
lass some, infiiiiate others but all will 
look back with bittersweet memoiics 
Thomas Majors 
Ameiuan College of Switzerland 
Ix-vsin Switzerland 


The Payment 

I he Koreans I Dec 13| wcien’l brib¬ 
ing anyone They just relui ned oui tax 
dollars secretly m order to save paper 
work It isn’t their fault the Congress¬ 
men kept the money 

Mike Biitke 
I alls Chiitch ka 


No Whistle 

Much to my humiliation, embat rass- 
mcnl hurl and downright anger I was 
appalled at your saying that I temem- 
her Ciciald Ford whistling at me [(Jet 
181 I ncvci made the lemaik and hard¬ 
ly would have made this kind of icinark 
or said anything like it about our Pres¬ 
ident f ord 

1 VC known the President and Betty 
I Old foi many yeais, and enjoy a warm 
peisonal fiiendship with them My last 
wish would he to embarrass the Pres¬ 
ident and his family with the fcxdish le- 
maik made in TiMl magazine* 

Mr s Harold K IVeed 
Grand Rapids Muh 


Genes iiber A/les 

The icccnt aiticle “ticncs uber At- 
les" lOec 131 touches on, but does not 
ically explain, the furor aioused by hd- 
waid Wilson s book, Soiiobiology The 
New Synthesis I hc'author gathered lo- 
gethei a monumental ariay of disarti¬ 
culated facts relating to social develop- 


To our editors, 
all TIMES 
are the same 


Advertisers see it 
differently, though. 

The fact is that while TIME 
is editorially identical 
around the world, it offers 
more than one hundred 
different advertising 
editions. These enable a 
company to restrict its 
advertising just to those 
copies that circulate in 
Malaysia-Singapore, or 
Japan, or the Philippines. 
For a business with 
continent-wide interests, 
however, there is an 
edition of TIME that 
covers all of Asia. And, 
depending upon where it 
sells, a company can 
choose an edition that’s 
distributed thoughout the 
U.S. or only in New York, 
in Europe or the Common 
Market, Latin America 
or Brazil. 

Thus, within the context of 
a worldwide editorial 
product, advertising may 
vary from place to place as 
advertisers increasingly 
match their particular 
markets with appropriate 
editions of TIME. 


meat and synthesized from these the 
beginnings for a rational explanation of 
social behavior 

His Clitics, primanly the Sociobiol- 
ogy Study Group of Science for the Peot 
pie, have indulged in a form of academ*. 
1 C vigilantism characterized by misrep¬ 
resentation, systematic distortion and 
personal attack Wilson’s views, if cor¬ 
rect and iigorously applied, are the an¬ 
tithesis of socialism. Communism and 
the welfare state, they indicate clearly, 
if correct, that our human faults and in¬ 
justices are the product of biological (ge¬ 
netic) evolution and that a mere change 
of environment is not going to coriect 
anything We must lecogni/e the fact 
of our genetic heritage and work to 
oveicomc the weaknesses of this biolog¬ 
ical inheritance 

We do not need a leturn to the Dark 
Ages and the Inquisition 

Roy R Snelhnfi. Cutufottal Aiststant 
Eniotnology lu)s Angeles County 
Museum o} Nat mat Ifistoi v Los Angelet 

Man being the lationali/ingcreatute 
he IS sociobiology was bound to hap¬ 
pen In a scientifically oveideveloped 
spinlually undcideveloped society, why 
not woi k out a pseudo discipline to ease 
the pain of conscience and individual 
accountability ’ 

It still sounds like a vaiiation on the 
old predestination theme to me 

Pat Hut loss’ 
Ihixbuiv Mass 

Cdwatd O Wilson may have ovei- 
stepped reality in extrapolating his 
theoties to human societies but Sotio- 
hiology stands as a magnificent cat 
alogue of scientific phenomena All be¬ 
havioral biology is in his debt 

Gat V B nits 
Sotthwestein Unisetsits 
Lsatiston III 


Dream or Nightmare 

Yasser Arafat ceilainly has a ‘light 
to dieam ' (Dec 131, but Israel has the 
right to a peaceful sleep So far it’s been 
his dream and Israel s nightmare 

Dot tell j'aslow 
Philadelphia 


Gone With the Wind 

I was startled when TiMt said !Nov 
291 the Herman Talmadge home at 
Lovejoy Ga , was a setting ‘ straight out 
of Cone With the H^ind—litcially |li| 
actually appeared in the film " 

I served as technical adviser on the 
shooting of G WT IV and spent six 
months in California, where the movie 
was shot I can assure you no house in 
Georgia was used in the film 

Suwn Mynck j 
Macon Ga 


Address letters to TIME letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3 6, 2 chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Jopon 




Hawerft we met? 


You may not recognize the This premium whisky, dis- 
face. But once you sip Suntory tilled and bottled by Suntory 
Royal, you’ll recall the taste. Limited in Japan, is made from 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some- the finest peat-smoked barley 
what smoother. maltDistilled in copper pot stills. 

With a character of its own. And aged in white oak barrels. 


Just like your finest Scotches. 

So don’t be suipnsed if 
Suntory Royal seems a bit famil¬ 
iar. We’re not exactly strangers. 

Suntory Limited. 
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AmlJhier AchlevarfeT^ Technology 

The LC Digital Quartz Chronograph 

It Tells the Time and Pate and Turns into a Stopwatch at the Touch of a Button. 
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Seiko can do it because Seiko was first to market 
the quartz watch and today is the world leader m quartz 
Seiko's expertise in every phase of watchmaking means 
Seiko can make any part of any Seiko watch, for 
impeccable quality control Seiko makes quartz watches 
with traditional analog faces and with the LC digital 
readout No matter which Seiko Quartz you select, you 
get the watch that's changing the world's standard of 
accuracy Seiko Quartz 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 96,609,570 shar^ 
jkhe New York Stock Exchange Com- 
^|o8ite closed at 56 49. up 25 for the week 
ending Dec 23 The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industnal average was 985 62. up 6 56 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
104 84, up 58 Among significant 
nysi stocks 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Correspondent Stanley Cloud first met Jimmy Carter some 15 
months ago while reporting for our “Candidates '76" series on the 
presidential hopefuls Cloud flew to New Hampshire to join the Car¬ 
ter campaign because “it seemed a good time to uke a look at an out¬ 
sider and a dark horse ” Though he arrived late one night at the 
Ramada Inn where Cartel was staying. Cloud decided to toiKh 
with Jody Powell, the candidate's press secretary He called a num¬ 
ber obtained from the room clerk A sleepy voice answered in a soft 
Southern accent “Mr Powcir*' Cloud asked “No," the still groggy 
voice replied “This is Jimmy 

Cloud did not ask "Jimmy who‘>"—though many other Amer¬ 
icans often did in those days None would today Aftei one of the 
most astonishing rises to powei in the history of the republic. Jimmy 
IS less than a month away from being swoin m as Piesident He was 
a natural choice as TiMi's Man of the Yeai Nevertheless, as always. 



CARTER, CIOUD. OART, ANGELO A SIOEY MEET IN PLAINS 


1 IMI s editors made the selection only after reviewing the events i)l 
the past ycai and discussing the ncwsmakeis who shaped those events 
Then a contingent ofTlMt staffeis disappeaicd from then legulai of 
fices and began woiking on the cover undei covet 5>eciccy remained 
the watchwoid. though we must agree that the only suiptisc would 
have liccn if wc had not chosen C aitei 


C aiiei IS a familial hgiire to man> who woiked on the Man of 
the Year piojcct Carter met for lunch with the Nation section in 
March 1975 Recalls Associate L dilor James Atwater who wioic 
this week s cover story I saw a very agile and letcntive mind at 
work ' Nation I diloi Marshall Loeb, who edited Ihesloiy joined Cai- 
tei on a campaign swing last lanuaiy 'He was ncvei glib,’ savs 
loeb He had a phenomenal gtasp of the issues Reporlei-Re- 
seaichcts llilccn Chiu and Anne Hopkins steeped themselves in C at- 
lei’s backgiound and closely followed his pi ogress thiough the year 
1 o top off the prepaiation (or the covei C hief of C 01 resjstsndents 
Murray Gart, Washington Buieau Chief Hugh Sidey Correspondent 
Ronnie Angelo and C loud interviewed the President-elect in his Plains 
home last week C'atler had been told by Powell ihiec weeks ago that 
he was TiMt s Man of the Year His response On leally’ I hadn l 
given any consideration to that' At the time, Caiter s mind was pre¬ 
occupied with selection of his C abinet Much of his delibeiation Itvik 
place in his study, oveilcmked by a framed jxiitrait that ran on the 
cover of TiML in May 1971 - a cover that first focused national at¬ 
tention on the then Ciovernor of Cjcorgia 
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A Guide to This Week's TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 8. Because of his meteoric rise from a 
virtual unknown to his election as, Ameiica's next Pres¬ 
ident and because of the gieat anticipation with which his 
presidency is awaited, Jimmy Cat ter has been selected as 
^^,riMr s Man of the Year for 1976 Though 61T of the Amer- 
^an people believe C'ailer will be a good, if not excellent 
President, he still remains an enigma to many a man who 
has shi'wn an ability to mix cold calculation with tearful 
emolioii. one who pi ides himself as a manager but also dis¬ 
plays a concern foi the deprived T he freshness of his char- 
ai tci was undoubtedly a vital factor in winning him a ma- 
|oiii\ of Ameiica's voles 1 IMF Correspondent Stanley 
(loud who has covcied Carter for the past 16 months pre- 
duts that he will eilhei be one of the greatest Presidents of 
ihe model n eia or he will be a complete failure 1 see no mid¬ 
dle ground foi him noniediiKrity " 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p 43. Because the major in- 
Ici national oil companies built up then backlogs of crude bc- 
loie the recent OPIC meeting in Qatar, the effect of the new 
incicase in oil prices is expected to be delayed Japan, which 
hopes to hold the rise to aiound 6 S'<, is trying to increase 
Its purchases fiom Saudi Arabia and the United Aiab Lrrfii- 
•itcs But most oil impoitcis are probably hesitant about of¬ 
fending their tiadilional suppliers 

p. 43. 'I he allocation of shipbuilding contracts promises to 
lx; a crucial issue in the efforts to reduce Japan's widening 
uade suiplus with the nations of the European C ommunity 
Ruling the fiist nine months of 1976 Japan won 869} of the 
shipbuilding businessawaided toindustiial nations The bu- 
lopeans arc piessing for a fifty-fifty split on all contracts 
granted in l977and'78buthavcsofai run into stubborn Jap¬ 
anese opposition Japan has already promised to reduce steel 
exports to the EC and to inciease impoits of various Eu- 
lopean dairy products 

THE WORLD: p. 48 As Taken i-ukuda assumes the duties 
of lapan s Premier, he faces a multitude of political eco¬ 
nomic and international problems Japan's growth rate dur¬ 
ing the third quarter was a mere I 3'}, and. unlike the sit¬ 
uation that pievailcd in pnoi times, the country cannot rev 
• up Its economic engines by launching an export boom Its re- 
jFdtions with both China and the Soviet Union are strained. 
Ill the foimer case because of the arduous negotiations in¬ 
volving a peace treaty 

p. 49. The Rev Cho Chi Song, a Picsbyterian minister has 
become an important advocate of workers' rights through 
an industrial mission that he established near Seoul in South 


Korea Cho's weapons arc letter-wnting campaigns, peti¬ 
tions, phone calls to public officials- - anything that will cre¬ 
ate enough embanassment to force employers to teform 
One such campaign lesulted in persuading a Korean firm 
to shrink its 90-hour week toeight-huui days 
p. 50. The Chinese government continues to step up its vil¬ 
ification campaign ofChiang Ch’ing, Mao Tsc-tung’s widow 
New wall posteis go up every week Chiang Ch'ing has 
been variously depicted as a liollop surrounded by dollar 
signs and as a snake in woman's clothing Press and radio re¬ 
ports accuse her supporters of widespread sabotage and in¬ 
citement to not 

p. 53. The smoldering guerrilla war in the area once known 
as Spanish .Sahara has forced the closing of the world's iaig- 
est phosphate mine at Buu Ciaa and has hamjicied non 
ore production in netghboiing Mauritania Mouveo and 
Mauritania claim sepaiate parts of the lOO.OOO-sq -mi atea, 
which IS largely populated by nomads But the two coun¬ 
tries have been unable to establish control because of pei- 
sistcnt attacks by a 5 000-man guerrilla force sponsored by 
Algeria, Libya and othet Arab states TiMl Correspondent 
David Beckwith recently accompanied a band of gucriillas 
on an attack on a Motoccan outpost The laid culminated a 
five-day journey across the desert in which the guerrillas 
slopped frequently to pray toward Mecca and eat stiips ol 
tough camel meat 

p. 57. A sweeping review of U S policy toward I atm Amer¬ 
ica IS urged in the lepori of an influential commission head¬ 
ed by Sol Linowit/, former chairman of Xerox and onetime 
ambassador to the Organization of American Stales The re¬ 
port, which may offer clues to the Carter Administration's 
approach toward developing countries, recommends that all 
diieci economic aid be resiiictcd to the region's pixuest coun¬ 
tries. while the muic advanced nations icceive assistance 
from international lending agencies The icport also calls 
for d resumption of U S efforts to noi mali/e relations with 
Cuba, movement tuwaid a new treaty with Panama involv¬ 
ing the Panama C anal, and an unequivocal U S pledge to 
avoid militai V and covert inici vcntion in Latin .itfairs 

BOOKS: p. 65 Vladimii Voinovich, one ol those free-spir- 
ited Soviet authois who tefuse to lollow the party line has 
written a whimsical novel about a Russian piivales ad¬ 
ventures during World Wat II In Ihe l.ife and hxtrao/- 
dmary Adveniutes of Pttvate Ivan Chonkin the private is 
assigned to guard a military plane that was forced to land 
in a rural village lie ends up guarding a local giil as well, 
tending her gaiden and cleaning her house- -a far cry ftom 
the heroic image Moscow likes to evoke pf its warriors f or 
his independent ways Voinovich has been banished from 
the Moscow Writeis' Organization 
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Jubt a year ago, he was walking up 
1(1 men and women who did not know 
existed, shaking their hands and 
iling, ‘I m Jimmy Cartel, and I m 
going to be youi next President ' 1 he 
notion seemed pieposteious, and most 
political professionals weic dead sure he 
did not have a chance—but none of the 
\oters laughed in his face lie was such 
an engaging man—a tnfle shy for all 
his gall and theie was that sunburst of 
a smile that people would always re- 
mcmbei Right from the start, he was 
perceived as being a rather ditfcient 
k 1 nd of politician com pa I ed w ith the rest 
ol the field -as diffcicnt in philosophy 
and tacti«.s it was to tiiin out. as in per¬ 
sonal style He not only knew what he 
wanted, he also sensed, at least in the 
pnmary elections what the Amciican 
people wanted 

The icsult was something of a po¬ 
litical miracle 

On Jan 20 he will place his left palm 
on the Bible and raise his right hand 
'I hen in the now familiai soft and even 
tones of south Geotgia. Jimmy Cartel 
52 will take the oath that will make him 
- just as he was saying all along--the 
39th President of the U S 

After all that has been said and writ¬ 
ten about him during a long campaign, 
he IS still an enigma to millions of Amer¬ 
icans, including many who voted for 
him He is complex and sometimes con¬ 
tradictory His creed combines tradi¬ 
tionally antithetical elements of help- 
the-deprived populism and deny-thyself 
fiscal conservatism A Harris poll last 
month reported that 61'^ of those sur¬ 
veyed expect Carter to be a good or ex¬ 
cellent President Despite that hope, the 
people are waiting to be shown by Jim¬ 
my C after, to see if he really has the wis- 
|dom and judgment and balance needed 
rlo succeed m the job that he so eagerly 
' sought for two exhausting years 

Thete are many reasons why Cai- 
tei's rise stands as such a remarkable 
political feat When he was walking 
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J During a break m the early printary battle^, Carter 
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the icy streets of New HamptMte hisi 
January, as many as 40% of the local 
people did not even know who he was 
He occupied no political office, hts one 
term as Georgia’s Governor had end \ 
ed in January I97S, and state law ke^« 
him from running again He was the 
typical outsider, and it was an axiom 
of politics that outsiders—particularly 
those from the Smith—went nowhere 
nationally 

All the axioms were demolished by 
Carter s flinty will power his almost ar- 
togant self-confidence, his instinct to ask 
his listeners to' trust me" and his fetch¬ 
ing promise to give them ‘ a Govemmeni 
as good and as competent and as com¬ 
passionate as are the American people " 
The talk about trust and love sounded 
loo vague to many But he was a can¬ 
didate of the 1970s. and he knew that 
the voteis wcie more concerned about 
the overriding issue of moral leadership 
than about the big-spending liberal pro¬ 
grams of the 1960s He did more than, 
just defeat a dozen othet Democrats.’ 
most of them Senators and Governors 
who weie better known and had bigger 
power bases He also destroyed forevei 
the hopes of Alabama s George Wallace 
of rising to national powci — a possibility 
already dimmed bv the bullet of a would- 
be assassin By showing that a nonra- 
tisl Southerner eould win a majoi p.irty 
nomination Carter gave new pride to 
his legion and went fai to heal ancient 
wounds 

The iiiumphs of spring neaily 
turned into defeat in the fall Matehcd 
against Piesidenl lord C'arlcrs touch 
was unceitain his demeanor occa‘ton¬ 
ally strident and his fVpoinl lead in 
the (xills melted to nothing I ighting 
courageously I oid came close to pull¬ 
ing a 'I i umanesque upset But all along 
Cat ter had said calmly. I do not in¬ 
tend to lose In the end, of course, he 
won by S\',i to 48'^ his pluialily of 
I 681.417 in the popular vole was far 
grcatei than the winning margins of 
John Kennedy in I960 and Richard 
Nixon in 1968 The UemcKTatic Party 
was C ai ici s as well as the White Misuse 
Because of his impressive rise to power, 
because of the new phase he marks in 
American life and because of the great 
anticipations that surround him James 
hail Carter Jr is TiMi s Man of the 
Year 

The new Piesidenl takes over at a 
particularly challenging lime one of 
those turning pisints in U S history that 
seem to be occurring at shorter and 
shorter intervals After the banishment 
of Richard Nixon the decent, solid and 
foithiight Gerald Ford—to his everlast¬ 
ing credit -did much to restoic faith and 
confidence in Government and to curb« 
inflation But he did little to grapple with ' 
the nation s other problems The U S is 
still moving into the post-Viet Nam and 
post-Watergate era. still struggling to re¬ 
cover from a deep recession Revitalu- 
ing the economy, of course, will be Car¬ 
ter's immediate problem, but there are 
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reorganization, enei^gy, welfare, health 
care- -demanding fresh and strong lead- 
er^ip To provide that. Carter will have 
Ap surmount the continuing doubts about 
«imself. arbitrate the increasingly insis¬ 
tent demands of competing constituen¬ 
cies and establish himself as a President 
who can inspire Americans to be as good 
as he maintains they leally are 

While Carter has a long way to go 
to prove himself, his coming to power 
overshadowed all other developments in 
1976 the year of the Bicentennial The 
U S gave Itself a glorious birthday party 
—climaxed forever in the mind's eye by 
the vision of the tall ships ghosting up 
New York Harbor There was also a 
valid occasion for some old-fashioned 
Yankee Oixidle pride I or the first time 
III the 75-ycar history of the honors, all 
of the Nobel Prizes went to Americans 
-SIX men won or shared the science 
awards and Saul Bellow capi^d a dis¬ 
tinguished ciireei of .^2 yeais by win- 
j^ing the nomination for litciatuie 

In the woild at latgc. Chinas Ilua 
Kuo-feng a imxlerate, aborted a pro- 
N|ieciive coup by radicals and succeeded 
Chairman Mao Isc-tung. whose death 
at 82 |K»scd the classic problem of pow- 
ci transfer in a totaiitanan nation In 
the Middle Last Syiian President Ha¬ 
fez Assad gained new stature by foic- 
ibly bunging to a halt the civil war in 
lebanon involving iightisl Christians 
left-wing Moslems, and then Palestinian 
allies Sciiously set back, and at least 
tcmporanly under control of Aiab mod- 
ciatcs the Palestine Iibeialion Oigani- 
zation seemed moic amenable to mak¬ 
ing comptomises at a new Geneva 
confeience to end the age-old feuds be¬ 
tween Aiaband Jew 

T heic lemains bitter opposition 
but the yeai saw the beginning 
of the end of white dominance 
in southern Africa Rhixlesian 
Prime Minister Ian Smith 57 finally 
bowed to the inevitable and agreed in 
principle to transfer power in two years 
to the blacks who outnumber the whites 
22 to I Smith would never have given 
in without the piessure of Heniy Kis- 
singei, who made a valiant mission to a 
continent that he had long neglected 
As the colorful and controversial Kis¬ 
singer cleared out his office, he seemed 
already to rank among the greatest Sec- 
letanes of State 

For most of Europe. 1976 was a year 
of disappointment and frustration As 
Biitain and its once proud pound con¬ 
tinued to slump Labor Prime Minister 
James Callaghan began talking like a 
1 ory he urged the trade unions to ease 
off on wage demands and ordeied cuts 
in costly social services Italy's Commu¬ 
nists under Enrico Berlmguer came clos¬ 
er to entenng the government by in¬ 
creasing their vote from 27^? to 349f. 
while the tired Christian Democrats 
held Meady at 39^^^ 

Despite alt the gloomy news from 
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and sentible policies of firM enterprise 
—widened its lead as the Continent's 
dominant economic power Spam held 
Its first free vote in 40 years, encour¬ 
aged by popular King Juan Carlos. 94<7 
of the voters approved a teform bill call¬ 
ing for the election of a bicameral leg¬ 
islature this spring In Northern lie- 
land. Betty Williams 33, and Mairead 
Corrigan, 32. both Catholics, won the 
admiration of the world by ignoiing 
death threats and leading thousands 
of women. Protestants and Catholics 
alike, in massive demonstrations for 
peace 

Struggling With their own problems 
world leaders watched closely—and oc¬ 
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accessible to Journalists Asked why peo¬ 
ple still have trouble figuring him out. 
Carter says i don't know Sometimes 
I think pmptc look too hard They'ie 
looking fbt something that isn't there I 
don t really think Tn. that complex I'm 
pictty much what 1 seem to be ” 

Still Carter is fond of quoting Dan¬ 
ish Theologian Soren Kierkegaard that 
' every man is an exception' a view that 
ceitainly fits him He has been described 
with a catalogue of contradictions lih- 
cial. moileiate, conservative, comp.is- 
sionatc luthless. vifl, tough, a charlatan 
a tiue bclievci a defender of the status 
quo a populist Hamlet 

Ihc continuing concern about Car¬ 



Hittmg it off from thm start, Cartor 
and Mandate relax In Plains. Jfj 




casionally with undeistandable bewil¬ 
derment—to see what manner cif man 
they would have to deal with when the 
exhausting and uniquely American rite 
of choosing a President was finally ovei 
As he often points out Caitet has had 
a richly varied career Annapolis grad 
uate. Navy officet, nucleat engineer, 
successful farmer, businessman Ihosc 
experiences may have given him as he 
insists, some feeling for the variety of 
problems facing the nation But no Pres 
ident since Calvin Cixilidge has entcied 
the White House with a bnefer public 
record (Eisenhower had never held ptv- 
litical office, but he had been a com¬ 
manding world figure for a decade ) Cai - 
tet has never served in any capital largci 
than Atlanta four years in the Georgia 
Senate, foui years as Govei nor of the na¬ 
tion's 14th largest state 1 he questions 
about him, however, go much deepei 
than what he has done or not done they 
focus on what kind of man he really is 
It IS no longer “Jimmy who'’'but Jim¬ 
my what"’" 

The doubts persist, although he is re- 


ter stems fiom the growing icali/ation 
that the basic charactci ot the man who 
Sits in the Oval (Jfficc is more impoi- 
tant than his \ icws on sai i talks or any 
othet sjixxihc issue Ihc evidence atxiut 
( alter is often iierpicving 

HIS FEELING FOR PEOPLE Vice Pics- 
idcnt elect Walter Mondalc admires 
—and wishes he could emulate--Car¬ 
ter's ability to express waim affection 
Carter and his wife hold hands as nat¬ 
urally in public as though they were on 
a high school date f he Georgian has ex¬ 
traordinary empathy with children 
During the campaign, he tixik time out 
to talk to grade school kids—about 
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CIVICS, peanut butter, civil liberties—and 
never talked down to them Once Car> 
ter asked a correspondent about his fam¬ 
ily The repi>rtej mentioned that one of 
his childien was suffering from an in¬ 
curable disease -and turned to see tears 
t un III ng do wn C alter s cheeks 

Yet he can be cool, even with the 
people who are closest lo him “Jimmy’s 
a haid person to get to know,'* admits 
I op Aide Hamilton Jordan Says anoth¬ 
er ‘His insides ai e made of twisted steel 
cable ” He is notorious for not thanking 
staffers for then 18 hour days, and a 
harsh streak occasionally surfaces 
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JSoftluM wa$ likm poHtm: he played hard 
and he expected to win. 

When Hubert llumphiey was thinking 
of jumping into the piimancs Cartel 
said that the Senator then 64, was ttx) 
old to be Ptesideni and, besides, he was 
a ' losci ' Lalci Catiei apologized for 
that tasteless crack 

HIS DRIVE FOR POWER Caitcr's 
charmingly modest demeanor contrasts 
sharply with a lifetime of supeiachieving 
and his single-minded drive to reach the 
piesidency l.ven C ongressman Andrew 
Young, a friend and C'aiters ch-isen 
Ambass.idor to the U N has been pul 
oft at times by the cold way his fellow 
Cfcorgiaii stalked power 

Caiter's determination not only to 
bettei but to perfect himself was instilled 


by his taskmaster father, known as Mr. 
Bart, who put him in the fields at 4 a m, 
and whipped him on six occasions with 
such thoroughness that Carter vividly 
recalls every one Says he “My father 
was very strict with me But I loved him 
very much ’* 

White still a boy. Carter began plan¬ 
ning to escape Plains by going to An¬ 
napolis—one place where a form lad 
with little cash could get a free educa¬ 
tion Afraid that flat feet might rule him 
out, he used to stand on Coke bottles 
and roll back and forth to stiengthen 
his arches His mother- -the formidable 
Miss Lillian—opened his mind to the 
world of books and ideas, and a school¬ 
teacher named Julia Coleman saw the 
promise in the youngster and had him 
struggling gamely through War and 
Pecire at the age of twelve 

At Annapolis Plebe 
Carter was resolute 
enough not to sing 
Marching Through Geof- 
gia as part of the haring 
process, no matter how 
T' often or hard his real 
end was pummeted Iry- 
9^ mg to reassure one cam- 
paign audience that he 
did not always want to 
be Piesident, Carter 
said, “When I was at An¬ 
napolis. the only thing 1 
wanted lo be was Chief 
of Naval Operations " 

As a young ufhcci, 
he would not let his sea¬ 
sickness prevent him 
from standing watch he simply 
earned along his vomit bucket to 
the bridge of the submarine He fell 
undei the spell of Admiral (then 
Captain) Hyman Rickover and 
that celebiated auihoiitaiian be¬ 
came the second most important 
male influence m his life it was 
Rickover who provided the model 
of the peifectionist Icadet. one who 
seldom handed out compliments 
Cartel’s tenacity is exiraordi- 
naiy Appaicntly defeated in his 
fiist try for the state senate in 1962. 
he fought lo prove ballot stuffing by the 
boss of Quitman County, Joe Hurst 
Oovcrnoi-elect Carl Sanders, among 
other officials, was indifferent to Car¬ 
tel s righteous demands, thus fanning 
his suspicion of the “vested interests' 
After Carter won his case in court, John 
Pone—one of his biggest suppoilcrs in 
the fight—tried to get his help to land 
some state insurance business Pope re¬ 
calls Jimmy told me in the politest pos¬ 
sible way to get lost" Carter helped send 
Boss Hurst to jail on a moimshining 
charge and settling another personal 
score defeated Sanders for the gover¬ 
norship in 1970 after a particularly bit¬ 
ter campaign 

Lven the President-elect’s mother 
was surprised by the scope of his ambi¬ 
tion Miss Lillian recalls teasingly ask¬ 
ing him one day in 1973, “Whatcha 


gonna do vdien you’tt not Oonivn^M 

“And he said, Tin gmng to run Ibr 
President' 

“So I said, ‘President of what’’ 

“And then " she says, “I realized he 
wasn’t joking That little curtain cam<^ 
down over his face, and he said, ‘Mom¬ 
ma, I'm going to run for the President 
of the U S, and I'm going to win ’ ’’ 

HIS STUMORNNESS The obvious 
danger of such self-confidence is that 
President Carter may be unwilling to 
listen to advice or compromise when 
thwarted, as he will inevitably be As 
Governor, Carter condemned his state's 
legislature as “the woist in the history 
of the state' when it refused to pass a 
consumer-protection bill that he fa¬ 
vored Although there have been charg¬ 
es to the contrary, he was a good Gov¬ 
ernor—pushing through goveinment 
reorganization establishing zero-based 
budgeting and sensible environmental 
controls, improving the prisons, expand¬ 
ing mental health services, greatly in¬ 
creasing the state’s budget surplus with 
no I eal I ise in taxes But his steady scrap¬ 
ping with the legislaluic hindered him 
horn accomplishing even moic His 
stubborn streak also showed during the 
pnmanes, when he refused foi two 
days to apologize foi his nototious eth¬ 
nic puiity’ remark—and finally did 
so under intense pressure fiom black 
leaders 

“1 am pieily rigid ’ Cartel admits 
“It's been veiy diflicull for me to com¬ 
promise when I believe in something 
deeply 1 gcneially prefer lo take ii to 
the public to fight it out to the last vote, 
and if I go dow n I go down in flames' 

HIS USE OF RELIGION Duling 'he 
primaries, Scixip Jackson criticized the 
Baptist deacon for “weaiing his icligion 
on his sleeve The attack was unfaii 
'^Despite jokes that he was taking his ini¬ 
tials too seriously. Carter usually talked 
about his personal beliefs only when 
asked But he did so with a candor and 
self-assurance that was unnetving to 
some, including Protestants, who were 
unfamiliar with the foithright traditions 
of Southern evangelicalism 

After losing the 1 %6 election for the 
goveinorship of Georgia, he reassessed 
his life and became a ' boin-again' 
Christian ‘ The presence of my belief in 
Chi 1 st IS the most important thing in my 
life," says Carter ‘I'm not ashamed of 
It" But he stresses that he feels no “spe¬ 
cial relationship" with God in politics ‘I 
don’t pray to God to let me win an elec¬ 
tion 1 pray to ask God to let me do the 
right thing " There is no evidence that 
Cartel has ever forced his religious views 
on anyone In fact, he docs not much 
care about the religious affiliations of the 
people closest to him 

In the celebiated Playboy interview, 
when he admitted that he had “lusted 
in my heart” after other women. Carter 
was explaining that he did not judge oth¬ 
er people because he had felt sinful im¬ 
pulses himself (Earlier he had said. “T 
have never been unfaithful to my wife ’’) 



By ^twinsing such a toudiy suligect with 
Playboy, however. Carter was showing 
judgment that was at best naive 

HIS HCDomo ON ISSUES When Car- 
y proclaimed, “t’ll never tell a he,” he 
IjL setting himself up to be measured 
1 ^ suffer standard than any other pol¬ 
itician In fact, he trimmed or firued 
no moie than other candidate:*—includ¬ 
ing Ford—but not much less either He 
equivocated on which was the most im¬ 
portant priority in dealmg with the 
economy first it was creating new jobs, 
then It was hghting inflation, then it was 
j kind of balance between the two Af¬ 
ter meeting with a group of Catholic 
bishops. Cartel hedged his outright op- 
])OSition to any anti-aborlion amend¬ 
ment then quickly switched back again 
He often states positions in a man¬ 
ner intended to give the least possible of¬ 


fense to his audience 1*0 a conservative 
audience' “We should not withdraw our 
troops from South Korea, except on a 
phased basis “ He also has a way of 
seeming to agree with an argument—he 
smiles, he says. "I understand"—that 
leads people to think he is agreeing with 
them, thereby raising false expectations 
One of the seiious problems of Carter's 
presidency may be a tendency to laise 
expectations too high, to promise more 
than he can deliver 

HIS HYBRID POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Carter is a Democrat who often talks 
and thinks like a Republican The for¬ 
mer Navy officer and nuclear engineer 
IS an efficiency expeit who values long- 
range planning and prides himself on 
his managerial ability <“1 like to lun 
things") He also considers himself to 
be a fiscal conservative, a businessman 


who has had to meet a payroll * and he 
pledges to produce a balanced budget 
by the end of his first term 

But if his mind is set on the con¬ 
servative goals of efficiency and solven¬ 
cy, nis heart belongs to the vibrant pop¬ 
ulism that he acquired—as naturally as 
his accent—while growing up on a south 
Georgia farm during the Depression He 
stems from 240 years of Southern yeo¬ 
manry whose natural enemies were 
bankers and big landlords The Presi¬ 
dent-elect lecalls the day in the 30s 
when I ranklin D Roosevelt's New Deal 
brought electricity to hts farmhouse out¬ 
side Plains Although the Carters were 

< arter plans tn placL his holdings in the familv 
larm warchouvin^ and land husincss in a trust 
though Its nature has not \ct been decided In 
1975 the III m grossed S2 V million andCaitei said 
hiv net worth was SKI I <1K2 09 


» ja ^ want to shape things so 

rAn Active-Positive Chorocter 


In his famous hook 1 he Presidential 
C haracter fPrentice-Hall. SIO) Duke 
{•'nnciuty Political Scientist James Da- 
utl Baihct classifies Chief Executives 
slciiiinf! with IVilliam llowuid Taft cic- 
toiiliii/; to the cneiffi' they put into the 
/oh ipassne oi active) and then leelin^s 
iihoiit then presidential experience iiiep- 
ative OI positive) Based on that ascoid- 
i/ie to Bat her they fit into one oj four 
lUtettones passne negative (Ccwlidue 
liscniiowei) passive-positive Iflaidiiin 
lull) ui tne-neeative iHrAo/i lloovei 


without in the least being sick Jimmy 
Carter may turn out wtong—is bound 
to in some ways- - but I foi one will be 
surpiised if his major troubles giow out 
ofhischaractei 

r ragments of evidence from his eai- 
ly home times conhim Carters mem¬ 
ories of love and challenge, of parents 
who wcic “theie in fact and in caring 
insistence that theie were works to be 
done By age twelve. Son Jimmy had 
learned to list among “healthy mental 
habits this hist one ' the habit of ex¬ 


hood s black-baiters- 
wrestled him out of the waiehouse and 
into wider fields 

His 1962 race for the state senate 
and what he did when he won it set Car¬ 
ter's political style Issues counted little, 
he came on as the outsider who would 
do better than the bigwigs on the in¬ 
side When thrv cheated him of victory 
and thieatened his life if he kicked about 
It. he kicked and won noticing along 
the wav that he could count on "the peo¬ 
ple' against their delinquent public ser¬ 
vants He excelled at his homcwoik 


h'hiison .\i\onl and active-positive 
•I DH rritman Kenneds Fold) TiMf 
asked Baihei ss/io has closely and cut 
HuUy studied Jimmy Center for thiee 
leciis to analyze the chat octet of the 
I'lcsident-elect fits iepott 


Ml Carter comes to Washington full 
of high expectations at a time of low 
hopes Some see a Daniel delivered over 
10 the lions of the capital city ciouched 
to devour his plainness .Some quake be- 
loie then own image of a Confedciate 
Cromwell brassy with powei hent on 
la/mg their comfortable habitations 
tlown to /eio, as the Yankees ra/ed At¬ 
lanta in the war And many beyond the 
'Washington swirl have been convinced 
ihat whatever else he is Jimmy Carter 
IV a man of mystery who will continue 
lo engage the political diamatists for 
veais tocome 

I believe Mi Carter is less mystc- 
'lous than he is made out to be The 


•ohnson-Nixon experience so shriveled 
our confidence in presidential simplicity 
.that we have become a nation of un- 
'easy skeptics, sure only that Presidents 
arc seldom what they seem and attuned 
lo hear in every little psychological d’s- 
‘ ord the dirge of neurosis Gerald Ford 
should have taught us better that a Pres¬ 
ident can be wrong in impoitant ways 


pcctmg to accomplish what you at¬ 
tempt ' By 52 he and his folks wcic 
finding running foi President—with all 
Its frustrations--'the most gratifying, 
exciting thing we vc ever done " I ikc 
FDR and H S 1 and J f K Carter 
discovcied. as child and man, that he 
could count on sustaining memories as 
he leached beyond his extiet lence to test 
his possibilities- and enjoy himself the 
while 

C alter s transition from child toman 
IS already well documented His basic 
political world view piobably was gath¬ 
ering itself in those years A somewhat 
ahsttaci appreciation of humankind of 
the heioism of the cvciyday life a little 
from Tolstoy, a little from Dylan Thom¬ 
as A growing sense that history could 
be nudged even shoved with some 
hardheaded planning and trying as his 
own history showed A slowly smolder¬ 
ing burn against a sixial order in which 
blacks had to take white meanness as a 
given Hut m those days he did not say 
much of what he thought 

As President Harry Truman was 
saved from haberdashing by failure. 
Jimmy C'arter was saved from peanut 
farming by success Angels of ambition 
—Admiral Rickover's ‘ Why not the 
bcst>’’. a Baptist preacher's contempt 
for spare-time religion, his engineer's 


Having promised to read every bill 
brought up before the state senate, he 
ran into 2 300 of them So he Uxik a 
speed-reading course and lead them all, 
in the process learning a great deal about 
government machinery—and the risk of 
making promises An early C arter 
speech was about doing the light things 
for blacks who wanted to vote 

Thus Jimmy Carter was a politician 
with special ways about him before he 
woke up to Christ That came late in 
life in the dark of dclcat. in spue of 
all his cnerity and competence, whi h 
lay like ashes in his mouth There is 
no evidence that his religion has waiped 
his politics More likely from the his¬ 
tory of It. t aitei's rise out of his spii 
iiual slough made him a better dem- 
ociat he let go of pride, discovered 
the resource of prayer, knew the thrill 
of God's presence in his fumbling first 
tries at simple chanty Above all, he 
came to believe in and esptiusc those 
counsels of perfection that lend life its 
gallantry, and he learned to fotgive him¬ 
self when he failed 

Trying to make the presidency work 
these days is as they say down South 
like trying to sew buttons on a ciisl.ird 
pic Faith and foigivcness and a pol¬ 
itician s savvy—may yet see him 
through 



President. Said he “Well have tf^'-give 
him time “ 

Once again Carter may have con¬ 
fused his iisteners—or talked m such 
general terms that they heatd what they 
wanted to hear 

[o w(X> Congress. Carter is consid¬ 
ering setting up an office in the Capitol 
and dropping by from time to time And, 
very politely, he has thieatened to go 
over their heads and put pressure on 
them back home if they do not coop¬ 
erate with him ‘ I tan gel to youi con¬ 
stituents quicker than you can by going 
on television he said last month—with 
a smile, ot course 

The split in Carter’s basic creed 
- liberal or conservative’’—is causing 
problems that were foreshadowed 
months ago When he begins his pres¬ 
idency. Carter will have ‘the shortest 
honeymoon on record, in the view of 
Hcniy Graff professor of American his- 


ates to the to(> economic jobs. Saya 
Dallas Oilman Ray Hunt, son of the liM 
archconaervative H L Hunt “If Carter 
IS willing to take the flack, he can ac¬ 
complish more than any Republican on 
business questions just like Johnson, the 
Southerner, accomplished a lot on civil 
rights, and Nixon, the conservative, ac¬ 
complished a lot in dealing with the 
Communists ” 

T he actions of the Democrat¬ 
ic President-elect have not 
alatmed Ronald Reagan 
"Sometimes,” he concedes, “rve 
heard some familiar-sounding phrases " 
But, he adds. “I don't know what to 
think I'm just waiting to see which Car¬ 
ter stands up ” It IS conceivable that Car¬ 
ter will be able to rise above the con¬ 
ventional left-right categoiies. some¬ 
what like California s Governor Jerry 
Brown, and tun a pragmatic Adminis- 


to be Freiidem, end he won U »lih 
desperately hard work and exceUeni 
planning ” 

Wa^ington is eagerly—and anx¬ 
iously—waitmg for the arrival of Junmy 
Carter “This is going to be the mow 
interesting presidency f have ever wit¬ 
nessed,” says Clark Clifford, 70, the 
Washmgton lawyei who has been a 
confidant of Presidents since Harry Tru¬ 
man's day Clifford claims to see the 
definite possibility of greatness in Car¬ 
ter because he is unquestionably brainy, 
determined and dedicated Another 
Washington figure professes he is not 
dismay^ by the Georgian's uncertain 
transition “I will give President Car¬ 
ter the benefit of every doubt until we 
see the performance,' says President 
Gerald Ford 

After following Carter for 16 
months. TiMt Correspondent Cloud is 
still fascinated by his complexities “My 



tory at Columbia IxplainsGraff ‘He tration with a liberal-conserva- ,! Presidents of the modem 

comes to the White House with more live mix But the burden of proof » eia.orthathcwillbeatom- 

uimmitments publicly utteied than any is very much on him ‘ picte failure 1 see no mid- 

recent President He's going to be at- As he searched foi Cabinet ap- die giound for him no me- 

tacked for not doing the things he poinlecs. Carter seemed at limes hes- diocnty He often described 

promised’ ilant and frustrated—disconcertingly his vision of Ameiica as a ‘beautiful 

He has already disappointed many out of charactei His lack of ties to mosaic of almost infinite colors and 

oflhe constituents to whom he owes the Washington and the party establish- facets Presidents don't noimally talk 

most theblacks Inpaiticulai.they weie ment- qualities that helped raise him that way They don’t noimally cry in 

upsei by his appointment of Atlanta's to the White House—carry potential front of reporters They don t normally 

(jriffin Bell as Attorney (jeneral hee dangers He does not know the Federal blast some political opponent one day 

Tilt IJ S ) While not as angry some Government or the pressures it cieates and apologize publicly the next Pies- 

pionnneni white liberals weie also wor- He does not really know the politicians idents don’t normally do a lot of things 

ned 1 don i sec any of the fieshness whom he will need to help him run the Jimmy Carter does Therein lies his 

he kept talking about during the cam- countty and i» is far fiom clear how his mystety Therein lies his potential 

paign, ’ says George Reedy who was tempei and his ego will stand up undet for grcatnes.v-or the possibility of 

press sec retarv to L BJ I get the leel- probable battles with Congress, the disaster" 

mg that we re going to get Government clamorous interest groups and the press In November the American people 
as usual Another liberal critic Yale But Carter also begins with many stilled the doubts that they had about 

HisloiianC Vann Wixidward,declares factors in his favoi, beyond his Intel- Jimmy Carter and picked him over 

It IS still too early for pessimism, but ii hgence and tenacity Reports Timf's a decent and capable man because. 

IS already too late foi optimism Washington bureau chief, Hugh Sidey essentially, he stood for change 

On the other side moderates and “He does not come to power shad^ and a fresh beginning “I’ll try never 

conservatives seemed reassuied pleased by a folk hero as John Kennedy did, to disappoint you,” he used to say on 

by the verv acts that unsettled Ralph and there is no immediate interna- the campaign trail, smiling confi- 

Nadet and Gloria Sternum Particularly tional or national crisis to make or dently and looking ahead to the day 

on Wall Stieet bankets and business- break him in his first few months He he would be in the White House, 

men were heartened by Carter's selec- is not the result of back-room manip- That may be the hardwt of all hn 

tiun of well-known Democratic moder- ulation at the convention He want^ promises to fulfill 





SuRMf on the main $tfeet of Plaint Behw: €Hii$t’i 
conception of a moment of terror cm recalled by Cmfer In 
hit autobiography. While he wot terving aboard the 
tubmarine Pomfrol in 1949, an enormous wave almott 
washed him oveiboard Into the Pocific 











Joined by Democratk leaders after his acceptance speech, 
Carter acknowledges cheers at the July convention. Behw: 


Jimmy, Rostdynn and Amy with the late Mayor Richard Daley 
at a torchlight parade in Chicago in September. 







(Sorter: I Look Forword to the Job 


Seated in the comfortable fMrlor of 

t ! home in PUuns. President-elect Jtm- 
V Carter was interviewed last week by 
IIME Chief of Correspondents Murray 
Cart, Washington Bureau Chief Hugh 
Stdev and Correspondents Stanley Cloud 
and Bonnie Angelo Speaking at length of 
his plans for the presidency and hts prio¬ 
ress thus far. Carter disclosed that he 
► Expects to meet with Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev some time before 
September, 

> Has already had exchanges with 
him m^r Strategic Arms Limitation 

► Hopes to maintain a personal re¬ 
lationship with the Chinese leader ship 
► Plans to reorganize ’he leader ship 
of the I Bl, 

► Will consider a federal job Jreeze 
► Will make extensive use of Wife 
Rosalvnn as a sort of roving ambassador 
*Md may open some Cabinet meetings to 
the press 

Lxterpis font the inter view 

Q. Has your vrow of the prmmideney 
changed from the view you had at a 
eanoidate? 

A. I think the ovctall thing i<i that I vc 
Icaincd a lot aN.>ut the Governinent and 
seen the need to addicss myself to bioad 
ixilicy iMUCii and foreign affairs and de¬ 
fense matters, and the ciKiidinaiion 
among C abinet ofhceis rather than the 
details that have sometimes pieiKcupied 
pievious Presidents 

Q. How about the pretidency ittelf? The 
prettures of the lob* 

A. As far as the piospccl of actually 
being Picsident I look fotvsard to that 
with anticipation, with a growing sense 
ol confidence, because I know I have a 
gixxi team to work with me and the gixxl 
will of the American people 1 think al¬ 
most all of them want me to succeed 

Q. Have you had any tecond thoughts 
emout your detire to conduct an "open" 
preudoncyT 

A. No, I've not changed my mind about 
that In whatever way I can be open 


ited number of news people to come in A. 1 hope to evolve within the fitst 90 
1 would have a fairly steady stream days of my Administration, an overall 

of visitors—just average Ameiicans energy policy This might very well 

whom we’ve met during the campaign have as a majoi comptsncnl the con- 

fiom around the countiy—to come in servation of energy In economic mal- 

and spend a night with us at the White lets as well as enctgy matiets on 

I would certainly feel free, without 
embarrassment, to cal on the American 
people to make a sacrifice. 

House and cat supper with us so that occasion. I would certainly feel fiee 
we could have that interrelationship without emban assmeni to call on the 

Amctican people to make a saciificc I 
Q. tn your dealingt with Congrett, might think they would tes[K>nd well 
you ettablith a procedure somewhat sim¬ 
ilar to the quettion period in the British Q. What tort of energy program do you 
Parliament, in which a Cabmet officer—or have in mind^ 

even you yourself—would go before 

Congest to answer quettiont? A. One person Ml Schlesingei will be 

in chaige of the whole cncigy held He 
A. Yes I would like to sec this done will be located in the White House as 

— to have Cabinet officers go theie 1 an assistant to me Its imperative that 

would reserve judgment on whether I we should know what our goals aic m 

should go myself But it s a ixissibility conset vation and in reseaich and devel¬ 

opment priorities, and this will Ik the 
Q. What about a role for your wife first major undertaking of the Admin- 

Botalynn in the Administrationy istration I hope too to csUblish a sep¬ 

arate I'fepartmcnt ol 1 nergy 

A. Shes ah cad V announced that shes 

going to help oigani/e a commission on Q. It your goal telf-tufRciency for the 
mental health She would ceitainly be US? 
interested in the compiehensivc health 

care piogtam 111 let hei decide what A. No I think that's v>meihing that 

sort of projects she wants to become in- we can l ever hope to achieve and 1 don i 

volved in But she and othei members see any reason for it We can i become 

of my family will pi obably travel a good self-sufficient in /me, oi molybdenum 

bit both within this country and in for- or bauxite oi oil But we can have an ad- 

cign countries i II use hci as an exten- equate assured supply fioni overseas 

Sion of myself and an adequate resci vc supply in this 

country an adequate consei vation pro- 
Q. How large a role will your Vice Pres- gram SO that wc doil t waste fuel any fui - 
ident play? ther And we must make a shift toward 

coal, whose quantity is almost unlimited 

A. There s no doubt in my mind that 

I rit/ Mondalc will pl.iy a majoi lolc in Q. Doetn'l a conservation program tug- 
governing Hevll he my chief staff per- gett mafor changes in American life, hke 

son and his office will Ik neai mine smaller cars and lets travel and smaller 

in the White House He ought to gel houses* 
the same ClA briefings the same for¬ 
eign affairs dispatches that I look at, and A. I think it would encompass all those 
he'll be a constant advisei to me and things yes 




I would hovo a foirfy steady stream of 
visitors—just overage Americans... to come 
in and spend a ni^t with us. 

I'll do it—with frequent press confer- constant partner with me in making 
) tnees, fireside chats to explain compli- decisions 
sated issues, perhaps with town-hall- 

lype forums around the country, where Q. Do you expect to ask the American 
I answer questions ftom the public 1 people to make any saerdtees, given the 
think, on occasion, I might very well economic and energy situations in the 
have Cabinet meetings open for a lim- country nowf 




Q. Do you favor a federal fob freeze? 

A, That s ceitainly a (xissibilitv In dif¬ 
ferent departments jKrhaps many de¬ 
partments yv>u can frcc/e the hiring I 
don t intend to fiie anyone because of te- 
organi/ation I don t think that s fair to 
the civil service employees But I would 
reserve the right not to fill all vacancies 
as they occui to reduce the total 
number of employees in ccitain aieas 
of Government and to transfer people 
to more productive gibs with no loss in 
pay or seniority 
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Q. In Ht 0 me»n»mle arma, wM yaaji^a to hold down interest fetes Perhaps 
prtarity ta tan €at» ar ta iab-€rj0Nan we could modify, through the Oovetn-* 
lagfitatlant ment mortgage programs, the scheduled 

rate of repayment, so that a family 
A. My first piefurence would be to cn- that wants to buy a home could make 
hancc job opportunities, preferably on lower monthly payments now. and high- 
a continuing basis—and not just a quick, er ones later 
temporary, or transient effort toward 

employment Theie arc several job pro- Q, What abavt waif arm rafarm? 
giams already evolved by Commerce 

and the Administration structures are A. Our proposals will be forthcoming 
in place They would be immeduilely in 1977 I haven't decided on the spe- 

i woukki't mak« any precipitous changes in 
the intelligence community's functions untH I 
know more about them. 




A. I think liieFBI directortuOg^ lobe 
more directly responsiUe to tlw Attor¬ 
ney General I would itke to see a top 
person in the Department of Justice re 
sponsible for the control of crime, mayb^ 
the Deputy Attorney General, or sonm 
other top official, coordinating the ep' 
forts of the TBi the i f aa ILaw Enforce 
ment Assistance Administration] pro 
gram, the U S Attorneys around the 
nation, and perhaps a crime division 
I'd like to pursue aggressively the con 
trol of crime I'd like to remove the rei 
completely from politics, maximize its 
professional status 

Q. TAaf amoanlt ta a war an erima, 
daatn'l U? 


available for expansion There s a limit 
on what we can do in the job-enhante- 
ment area Whatevei we can’t do in 
stimulating |obs I would make up with 
some form of tax icduclion I don't know 
yet the full level of economic stimulus 
to recommend Perhaps III decide be¬ 
fore Januaiy I 

Q. Which h tha graatar avil now, in¬ 
flation or unamplaymant? 

A. The gtealer uigcncy now is to 
addiess the unemployment question 
We've gi>i so mans people out of work, 
and we \c got so much unused 'ndus 
trial capacity that I think if wc caie- 
lully Cdiget employment oppoituniiies 
around the country we can decrease 
unemployment substantially before 
wc stall becoming equally concerned 
about inflation 

Q. Which would ba more important, 
stimulating tha private sacter or enlarg¬ 
ing the public sector* 

A. I think the piivaic svctoi But you 
have to remember how tightly they re 
interrelated Public money can ultimate¬ 
ly be used to stimulate the private sec¬ 
tor An illustrative point would be in the 
housing field w heie CJovcrnmcnt action 
to encourage the building of homes can 
be done with a minimum expenditure 
ot public funds but a maximum amount 
of licnehts 

Q. Do you have plans for a major hous¬ 
ing program* 

A. I think that would be a part of the 
immediate pioposal that I would make 
to C ongress 

Q. Mostly low-cost housing* 


A. That's right The control of crime 
cihc formula, but there would be both now is divided up under UK) many dif- 
federal and stale participation ferent entities I would like U> bring 

moie of a responsibility for drug con- 
Q, With tha graatar burden on tha trol fot instance, undei the fHI than 
fadaral? there has been in the past These 1 

lesponsibiiities have been scatteied ' 
A. I think so. I don't have time now to around the Government and are noi • 

put together a comprehensive welfare or nearly so effective as they would be if | 

tax oi health progtam. but i* will all be they fell under a coniptuhcnsivc and 

dune very expeditiously I would guess enlightened and aggressive luadet 

all those would be forthcoming this year 

Q. Turning to foreign affairs many toad- j 
Q. When would you expect tha US to ars around the world have bean asking 
have a national health insurance plan* what you mean by morality tn foreign 

policy Can you describe your feelings 
A. It II probably lake at least foui years about your foreign policy? 
to fully implement a compieliensivc 

health piogram fot our citr/cns And it A. I'd like to go out ol office with peo- 

will be phased m year by ycat The tiist pie being able to say that I always told 

step has got to be the reorganization of the truth I d like to continue to play a 

the federal agencies that now handle leading role in the search foi an en- 

loughly 300 different health programs hancemcnl of human lights Id like to 

do everything I can as Picsident to en- 
Q. What changes do you plan for the suie world peace, a reduction in the arms 
CIA and the rest of the mielligence race I don't mean to preach to other 
community* Countries I’m not going to tiy to set a 

standard on the type of government the 
A. I vvoulun't make any ptccipitous other nations should have 
changes m the intelligence community s 

functions until I know more about them Q. Du you expect ta travel widely? 

My knowledge of the intelligence com¬ 
munity outside the < IA is veiy limited A. No not as a main thing I hope that 

V) far I can speak m such a way that the rest 

of the world will know that I accurately 
Q. Are you leaning toward a kind of Speak for the American people 1 think 
intelligence exar* It's important that during this next year 

I meet and get to know personally the 
A. Well President I ord s executive or- leaders of many nations around the 

der set up the Direcioi of Genital In- wctild I can t say that I’ll not travel at 

I don’t moon to preach to other countries. 

I’m not going to set o standard on the type 
of government other nations should hove. 




A. No I think not mostly Theie would 
be guarantees of loans by private and 
corporate agencies construction of 
multifamily dwellings, as undci the 202 
program for senioi citizens some les- 
toratiun of lunds lor rehabilitating ex¬ 
isting homes Pet haps some interest 
subsidy And I'll do everything I can 

20 .. * 


telhgcnce as a kind of czar There ate 
several intelligence agencies, as you 
know, and 1 haven't decided whether 
to change the present arrangement 

Q. Are you thinking about changing 
the structure and the responsibilltfes of 
the FBI* 


all but I d like to hold it to a minimum 
I would certainly welcome an opportu- y 
nity to have other foreign leaders come ^ 
to this country to meet with me The 
order of sequence of my meeting with 
foreign leadeis is something on which 
[Secieiary of State-designate] Cy Vance 
has been doing a great deal of work 
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Q^'wimt you *op» fO got doao 0r»tP 

: A. 1 think the Panama treaty ought to 
be resolved quite rapidly That's almost 
I uniquely our responsibility In the Rho- 
question. 1 would like to sec Bnt- 
Ori retain the leadership role there I 
want to establish a feeling within South 
Korea and within Japan that we won’t 
do anything abrupt that will disturb 
ihcm or upset their belief that we aie 
•.till going to play a legitimate role in 
the western Pacific I’ve spent long 
hours talking to Cyrus Vance about our 
general approach Ion Turkey, Greece 
and Cyprus! 


much as I can, other nations to follow 
suit In addition, 1 would like to see the 
termination of all tests of nuclear weap¬ 
ons And I might add that there has been 
some indication that the Soviets agree 
with this proposal and have even put for¬ 
ward the possibility of on-site inspection 

Q. Whot tort of eommunleatton havo you 
htul with Brothnov? 

A. Indirectly, I ve had messages fiom 
him to the Soviet ambassador here I’ve 
also had messages thiough Averell Har- 
riman when he was over there a few 


should be our ultimate goal How rap¬ 
idly It can be achieved is still to be de¬ 
termined. and 1 hope that it can be 
achieved by peaceful means 

Q. IVhar aro your thoughit obout tho ro- 
iMlonthip botwoon your Adminittratlon 
and tho now govommont In yoking? 

A. I don't know yet if theie is any ur¬ 
gency about resolving the dilTerenc'es 
that exist between the mainland and 
Taiwan I would go into that very cau¬ 
tiously We have a defense pact with lai- 
wan the Republic of China, and we see 




The Panwna treaty ought to be resolved 
quite roq»idly. That's obnost uniquely our 
responsibiyty. 




Q. What about tho Soviot Union? Do 
you gluo high priority to tho SAIT 
ogroomontt? 

A. Yes I think the basis jfor the next 
agreementi would be the Vladivostok 
leims,* pethaps expanded to some de¬ 
gree This would be a satisfactoiy be- 
Vnnmg Ifor negoliationj 1 don’t want 
‘.’to say that I d adopt eveiything in the 
Vladivostok agreement 1 would like to 
conclude this jnew SAi r agieementi 
hi'foic llhe interim agreement expiies 
111 Oclobei I 

Q. Would thit involve a mooting with 
Broxhnov^ 

A, II nccessaiy I would guess that Mr 
Bie/hnev and I would meet dunng this 
coming yeai probably before Septem- 
lx .1 My own picierence would be I to 
hold (he meetings! in this country but 
ihai would depend on a imitual deci¬ 
sion between us But I think that to get 
into discussions on the present SAM 
lalks we would lay the gioundwork for 
much moie drastic leduclions in com¬ 
mon nucleai capabilities 

Q. Would you want to ineludo any do- 
ttruetion of oxitting nueloor armamontt? 

A. >'cs 1 would like to set that as a 
goal I he exchange that has taken place 
already between Secietary Bie/hncv 
and myself has been to explore the pos¬ 


sibility of a free/e on the numbci of mis¬ 
siles. the number of warheads. Heading 
tol some limits foi this next SAl T agree¬ 
ment below those that were established 
at Vladivostok And then I would like 
to sec a careful amount of mutual re- 
* duction in total numbers of atomic 
weapons between us and the Soviet 
Union, and Id like to encourage, as 

During iheir meeting at Vladivostok in Novem- 
h«i 1974, President 1 ord and Leonid Brezhnev 
icached a tentative agreement on the limitation 
oTstrategii. offensive weapons 


months ago I Btezhnev) did write to con¬ 
gratulate me on my election, and I le- 
sponded to thank him 

I vc tried to be vei y cautious abtnit 
acting as though I was already the Pres¬ 
ident so I ve not met with any ambas¬ 
sadors oi any toieign leaders, although 
I VC had a lot of invitations And T don't 
believe any President could possibly 
have been more gracious or more fii m 
in his commitment to an orderly tran¬ 
sition than President Ford has been I 
really do appicciate it. and it's been a 
great service to the country, I believe 
He could have just been polite about it. 
but he s been vei y forceful in directing 
his C abinet to ctxiperatc fully 

Q. On tho Itraofi-Arab trItit, tho Soviot 
vlow toomt to bo that tho Oonova €on~ 
foronto should bo rotumod at toon at 
possiblo Do you agroo? 

A. I don I yet know to what extent the 
U S should play a tole in initiating a 
date {for such a conference! I think the 
hrst step should be for me to meet with 
Mr Rabin (the Israeli Prime Ministeil, 
Mr Sadat !of Egypt! Mi Assad lofSyr 
lal and others—and then to decide what 
public proposal we might make to ini¬ 


tiate any peace talks Whether it would 
be appropriate to try to have explorato¬ 
ry meetings befoii* the Isiaeli elections 
1 don’t real’y know yet 

Q. On South Afrua, you havo said you 
support matortty rulo What do you moan 
by that? 

A. I think It means that basically a one- 
man. one-vote piovision should prevail, 
wtlh mutual respect for majority and mi¬ 
nority elements in the society And this 


the need to have good rclationshi|>s with 
the People's Republic 1 don t really 
know to what degice ITaipei and Pc- 
kingl want to accommcxlaie oui com¬ 
mitments and at the same time search 
foi a way to resolve their dilTcrcnccs 

Q. Would you hopo to eontinuo tho per¬ 
sonal rolatlontMp botwoon tho Protidont 
of tho U S and tho Chairman of tho Peo¬ 
ple's Kopublle? 

A. Yes, I would hope so I would cei- 
tamly considet it one of my majoi te- 
sponsibilitics to pursue and continue the 
peaceful relationships we have with Chi¬ 
na ITaiwanl and the People’s Republic 

Q. A Buropoan statesman predicted re¬ 
cently that Communists will foin tho Ital¬ 
ian government In 1977 and tho Fronch 
govommont In 1978 How much doot this 
mattmr to tho US? 

A. It matters a great deal And con¬ 
cerns me veiy much, depending on the 
degree of Communcst participation in 
the govei nment and the loss of the re¬ 
spect and confidence of the citi/cns of 
timse nations in the democratic pro¬ 
cesses that we prefer over Communism 
Another factor is the dcgiee of alle¬ 
giance that might be shown by Com¬ 
munist leaders toward the Soviet Union 
and away from our own nation and from 
NATO I think the best way to minimi/e 
t'le Communist influence in Italy and 
I lancc IS to make the demiKratic pio- 
cesscs work and to reslote the confi¬ 
dence of the citi/ens in the government 

Q. What aro your thoughts about your¬ 
self now, loss than a month before tho 
Inaugural? 

A. 1 hope I can live up to the expec¬ 
tations of the American people I ve had 
a rapid learning process You asked my 
wife whether we could be satiyhcd to 
live in Plains and not try to stietch oui- 
selves beyond Plains Well I think we've 
managed to stretch ourselves a little 




I don't bolieve any Prasidont could possibly 
havo boon moro gracious... than Prosident 
Ford has boon toward mo. 





Fcimily Stories: 11ie Corten in Ploim 


The htanihinn and flowenng of 
Southern Jarnily trees ate the special 
pioiince of Novelist Reynolds Price (A 
long and Mappy Life. Ihc Surface of 
I dith) Assigned hv flMl Price went to 
Plains front his home in Dm ham NC 
and met many oj the Carters He writes 

l^sspite ihe \vdves of tourists and 
newsmen who arc washing ovei Plains 
(pop 683) and pioviding brisk business 
for the Pedinit Museum the sandwich 
shop and the new stoics selling what 
Miss Lillian calls "Jimmy-things" the 
mam pastime still seems to he memory 
—as It IS in all villages. Southern or oth¬ 
erwise. where people lead li\es of work 
and lamily Stop most anyone you see 
- they’re generally stoppable and 
he or she will soon be spinning you 


his brother James t.arl For with all his 
tendiils of memory and hearsay that 
reach from the mam stem back toward 
the Revolution. England and Ireland. 
Mr Alton starts his own tale where he 
knows It to start—with calamity his own 
eyes saw up close 

His father William, Jimmy’s grand- 
laihei. was killed in 1903.50 miles south 
of Plains in a fight with a man named 
Taliaferio (pronounced Tolliver) “My 
daddy went over to his place to argue 
with him about a little desk that he took 
off They fought in his store with bot¬ 
tles They had barrels of beer bottles 
They stood there busting bottles over 
one another’s head My daddy got out 
and started home, going ihis-a-way. and 






erything Harl laid his hand down on.; 
when he picked it up. there was threw' 
or four dollars When he died he leh 
about 4,000 acres of land and a heap of 
money in the bank ’’ 

Mi Alton smiles all through his sto¬ 
ry but—today at least, and 1 haven’t led 
him—It touches his nephew Jimmy only 
at the end, again in a family way, no 
thought of world fame “We still got the 
family land in Webster County Earl's 
wife and children, they got part of it ’’ 
When asked if he’ll go to see Jimmy Car¬ 
ter sworn in as President, he says. “No 
sir. I m too old to get that far from 
home,’ and tui ns to bagging peanuts as 
you hope some enterprising history stu¬ 
dent IS motoring towaid him with delib- 
eiate speed and a carload of tape 
Eail’s wife sits across the 
street at the depot, icx-king most 
f afternoons and gteeiing pilgiims 
V) with her tart high spiiits, in spite 
ij of 'muscle spasms fiom signing 
my name Her name was Lillian 
Gordy, and since the eaily 20s 
when she came to riutse, she’s 
been hcie— 18 miles fiom hei 
biithplacc (except foi tw'o years 
in India, the Peace Corps) She 
mairied Lail ( aitei and hole him 



I AVss LUIkki held courf at the 
I campaign center in the old rail depot 


a web of iccollection to cntcitain you 
Ixith Ihev lend to start with c’ai 
teis since that s why you le heie but 
sixin they II show you a crowd of hu 
man reasons fiii stopping at this wide 
spot in the load and listening well 
even if Jimmy had been heun m Sa¬ 
vannah and w.is not then piide lie 
clcaily IS and they ail call him Jim¬ 
my to youi face and his no levercnce 
vet as they sketch m his family back¬ 
ward from him I oi if you aie quiet and 
let them tell what they need to tell not 
what you think you want then the sto- 
n IS family iiiiendingK 

Theic IS one mcmoiy left to start 
the story /o/nn/c/and work down to Jim¬ 
my who seems a tad still in that on 
going stream Mr MtonCaitei age 88 
IS Jimmy's dead fathers eldci brothci 
A short genllc-yoiced man he haunts 
his son Hugh s antiques store on Mam 
.Street meeting all with old-fashmned 
manners and a memory that i uns back 
clear and voluminous to the early 9()s 
well before his mothci Nina moved here 
to Plains with him his three sisters and 
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Taliaferro got out and started 
his way. his home was out that-a-way 
And Taliafciio run off out there about 
30 yards and stopjied and started shixit- 
mg He shot three times but he didn't 
hit him but once, in the back of the head 
He never did have time to get out his pis¬ 
tol 1 V as as close to him as that truck 
115 ft awayl ’ 

After lour trials Taliaferro was 
freed, and Nina Cartel brought her chil¬ 
dren to Plains to be near her husband s 
brother there Alton was 15. went to 
work in the store where he still works 
daily (then a general store) helped sup- 
(xirt his family on S25 a month acquired 
the store in time, and saw Jimmy’s fa¬ 
ther grow and pass him in success “Ev¬ 




foul children -Jimmy the first Sitting 
with her there or nine miles away at 
Fayes mobile home Bar-B-Q Villa in 
Amciicus. you may gather Miss Lillian 
has all but exhausted her desire to rem¬ 
inisce about Jimmy now She’s 78 and 
has been hard at it for more than five 
yeats—his governorship and presiden¬ 
tial campaign 

She hasn t though She adores him 
and, once her quick eyes have cleared 
you. she comes at her version of the big 
family story head on the way Southern 
women of her age and class come at ev¬ 
erything—“I got my liberalism from my 
father Papa was postmaster over in 
Richland He d bring meals from the ho¬ 
tel to the post office and let Negroes 
eat there, they couldn’t eat at the ho¬ 
tel ’ Or when asked about her father’s 
family—“1 never cared much about my 
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I’ll tell ywt why. we were the poor 
si^ of the fomtly. and they didn’t know 
me till Jimmy was Governor” As 
straight as that And whatever else of 
her version she offers, you're apt to lose 

t ihe sight of her strong rich face, lit 
iih joy and the certainty of power 
around the great eyes All her story is 
there She has stamped all hei children 
V, ith the Gordy good looks— a still, giave 
tadiance that slowly melts into broad de¬ 
light at the life before them The flat 
kindly face of Mi Lari s photographs 
has made no print on any of them cx- 
Lcpi the rufous Billy, a wily jestci, yet 
Miss Lillian has claimed that they loved 
iheirfathei better 

She may be light, but you feel she 
knows that she won a victory in them 
mote important than the balances of 
household emotion the victory deep- 
uut in the face she gave thcm~hei kx-k- 
i.iwcd passion foi decency justice and 
hei lifes conviction that the only hon- 
oiable suiicndeis aie surrendeis to 
'Tiaughler and mercy If she s mostly giv- 
^r’en over now to laughter pride and 
sass she has earned hci fun and with¬ 
in the tun one can still sense i(x.k -a 
huMci standing shaft of ioc.k which one 
could icMch and stand on il one were 
in need not a dcfeicntial touiist She 
has told of her struggle to nurse Icp- 
iivis children in India a struggle that 
she won Like all family women she 
has lived foi otheis needs and the 
sioiy ol her thildien is spun on those 
|K>lcs ihcii need hci piovision now 
then vaiious leisayments 

Hci eldci daughtci Ciloiia twoyeais 
voungci than Jimmy is also close by on 
the west edge of Plains with hci hus- 
liand Waltci Spann .She tries to place 
hei self for vou at once and lell a tixi sim¬ 
ple lale 1 m a farm wile and nothing 
else listen I m <<>/////m’ Countiy cov¬ 
ers a giHxJ many things -most of the 
lilc of mankind foi one but what she 
seems to he asking to mean is nai\e iti- 
iMvni Again the lace talks when the 
nuHith iciiegcs-hei mothci s face on 
tiloiia 30 yeais youngei, buxidci lined 
ditfeiently bin as deeply I ven if she 
ludn t in selt-defcnse just published an 
ckx|ucnt account iGoad Housekeeping 
lanuaiy) of hei own laigc sadness—an 
imprisoned son William 30-you d sec 
that hci eyes and smiling mouth have 
long since given up attempting to con¬ 
ceal a sizable and only partly healed 
wound neat the centei of hei life Yet 
she won t talk of that (and has wi itten 
about It so she won't have to talk) 

She talksoi happiness— 'Up till now 
I vc been the happiest membet of oui 
tamilv'—and the hard-won beauty of 
her face sets the claim Then she comes 
on a memoiy that has her beaming (they 
are all splendid bcamers since they 
knowingly beam against the gram of 
what theyve endured) ‘‘When Jimmy 
was a hoy wc called him Hot - he was 
always tired up bui he never liked it. 
so when he got away to Annapolis, he 


wrote me n^t away. 'Dear Gloria. 
Please do not call me "Hot” and please 
do not write to me on tmed notebook 
paper with pencil' ” That she and her 
mother laugh long at the memory is one 
more piece of the story they tell—a 
healthy piece For anyone who sat out 
the parched family pieties of the Ken¬ 
nedy, Johnson and Nixon years, the 
sound of home laughter that laps all 
sides of J immy Carter conies as welcome 
as water 

H e IS naturally more guatdud 
-any boy who suggests the 
name' Hot to his km and turns 
up at 52 as Piesident-elect was 
haidly slated to end as a joker- and 
even in Faye s cafe the next night with 
a handful of journalists hi$ wife and 
daughter, round a ten-foot table over 
perfect steaks, he is not prone to gig¬ 
gling fits What he mainly does--or did 
in that company—is listen with a blow 
loich intensity which makes most othei 
btands of human attention seem da/cd 
or bored (And Rosalynn his wife shates 
the trait- an interest almost animal in 
strength and necessity though her brand 
seems to eonic from hot mother Miss 
Allic Smith a quiet impressive lady 
with the broad, handsome watchful face 
she s given her daughtei ) Some walih- 
eis that night all of them non-Southetn 
found the ga/e a little ominous even 
predatory -he we being sized up fot fu- 
tme ionsiiniptioiH 

The opposite I felt In his own way 
he was telling a private piece of the long 
family story 1 he vm ol strong lovable 
amusing patents irixsted in a place and 
confident there) and the sibling of vivid 
and iiievcrcni juniors, he is trained lo 
expect equal fare from the woild He 
can t often gel it but he s trained to go 
on dying as courteous son. tried but 
patient older biothei as C hristian fel¬ 
low ciealuic, and as lifelong vcteian of 
small-town culture which requires a so¬ 
phistication of manncis at least the 
equivalent of manncis at Vctsailles 
I he night as we sat at table an el¬ 
derly man in clean woik clothes ap¬ 
proached the Presideni-elecl liom the 
rear and touched him on the shouldci 
Carter quickly turned, smiled, stood and 
called the man's name The man apol¬ 



ogized for intcriupting but said that he 
wanted to say thanks again, that he d 
never forgot the help Jimmy gave Then 
he greeted Rosalynn with the same un¬ 
abashed dignity and left Carter sal and, 
since we were silently curious, offered 
that the man had phoned him ycats be¬ 
fore when the man's daughter shot the 


husband who was beating her, that the 
man had not forgot whom he turned to 
for help 

As my WI Iters pattern-making 
brain was seeing a neat ciicic close in 
the air of the past two days—talcs of 
two lethal fights (Cartel's grandfather 
now this friend's daughtci) Carter qui¬ 
etly inscribed a laigei arc You may 
not know what a warehouseman means 
to a working farmer' Botn in a tobac¬ 
co town half the size of Plains I Icit 
lightly chastened and remcmbcicd that 
I knew 1 also guessed I'd heard one ver¬ 
sion anyhow of ihe story 1 came to heat 
—the oldest siors of blood km dcs|x;i- 
ate dependency and mercy the stoiy 
we hope to hcai in all human discouisc 
Oiii kin Ol OUI town smell at least love 
and gumd us against outsehes and the 
perilous woild I hey use us kindly when 
we ve mined and left 

With all the cold feats our past fout 
Presidents have drenched us in. all the 
seedy disbcliels they've sowed I left 
Faye's that night feeling belici for my 
own kin's chances now and lighter on 
my feet, which slid in Cicotgia mud 
puiple Sumlei County clav the 
giound of many Cartels ovei 125 ycais 
apparently a national family at last to 
feed us with stories and the actions they 
cause varied faie and nutritious thesio 
ries of eaie and honest consislation that 
wc ve needed for very much longer than 
was good 
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The Plains Baptist Church Is a haven far 
Carter, part of hit life since boyhood. 
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Clockwise from top left Jimmy 
Carter at prenommation press 
conference in Plains, Ga, flanked 
by Miss Lillian and wife, Reaganite 
at G O P Convention, Betty Ford 
reading concession statement while 
President—too hoarse to speak 
—and children look on, Argentine 
" President Isabel Per6n before being 

■ ousted, body of China's Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung lying in state, leg 
support of Viking I lander on Mars. 























Clockwise from top right, exuberant 
hostages back in Tel Aviv after daring 
rescue mission by Israeli commandos 
m Entebbe, Ugando, recipient of 
swine-flu shot wincing in California 
clinic. Secretory of State Henry 
Kissinger holding sword and shield 
in Kenya during an African visit, 
Rumania's young gold medal gym¬ 
nast Nadio Comaneci at Montre¬ 
al Olympics, Gary Gilmore after he 
received date of death sentence 
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Clockwise from above lef* Yves Saint 
Laurent's 1976 triumph, the Gypsy 
Look, body of Soweto student killed 
by the South African police, Italy's 
Communist leader Enrico Berlinguer, 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith 
takes oim, Thai rightist striking body 
of hanged leftist in Bangkok, center, 
Mary Hartman with Husband Tom 
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Clockwise from obovei Robert Dole 
ot home-town welcome in Russell, 
Kons.; Concorde jet allowed to 
land in U.S.; Olympic Skater 
Dorothy Hamill, Nelson Rockefeller 
returning hecklers' insultsj von 
in which 26 California children 
weie held captive, Indira Gandhi 
touring village Center: Sculptor 
Alexander Colder, who died at 78. 
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Clockwise from upper left Ronald 
Reagon in hotel during Republican 
Convention, Keynoter Barbara Jordan 
I at Democratic Convention; U S Olympic 
I Gold Medalist Bruce Jenner winning a 
I decathlon race, former Japanese Prime 
Minister Kokuei Tanako after convic¬ 
tion for role in Lockheed scandal; 
Pat Moynihan voting no during U N 
Security Council debate on Middle East, 
detod Christian militiaman dragged 
V through Beirut in Lebanese civil war 
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On several continents, disaster struck A massive 
earthquake hit Guatemala in February, leaving 23,000 
dead and nearly a million homeless In May, o quake 
centered in the northeastern Italian region of Friuli killed » 

nearly 1,000 (right) In Idaho, the earth-fill Teton Dam, 
newly completed, sprang a leak, then began to crumble 
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Clockwise from above Spain's King Juan 
Carlos, artist's conception of the late How¬ 
ard Hughes, Philadelphian treated for Le¬ 
gionnaire's disease, Clamma Dale, one of 
many new black stars currently on Broad¬ 
way, Richard Nixon wheeling Pat from hos¬ 
pital, Patty Heaist and parents, one of the 
first women cadets at West Point in trainfliig 
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Clockwise from lop left First Lady 
Betty Ford dancing with Ballet Star 
Judith Jamison, 13 mercenaries lis¬ 
tening to verdict in Luanda, Angola 
(four were executed, including one 
American); Californio Senator-elect 
Sam Hayakowa, besieged brokers 
in Bonn during European currency 
crisis. Congressional Secretary Eliz¬ 
abeth Roy showing why she did not 
have to type to keep a |ob, Chi¬ 
na's new Chairman Hua Kuo-feng 
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CARTER JOINS OTHER POLITICAl FIGURES AT MAYOR DALEY'S CHICAGO FUNERAL 


THE TRANSITION 

Mr. Outside Opts for ‘Ins’ 


like some last-mmute Chnstmas 
shopper scrambling to get it all done in 
time Jimmy C artci managed to meet 
his deadline he got his full Cabinet 
named by Dec 25 The final announce¬ 
ments tame last week in three televised 
presentations at C'arter headquarters in 
Plains, and the biggest of the "surpi is- 
es" so often forecast by the Piesident- 
elect’s aides was that (here were so few 
suipiises With 18 tup}obsfilled, includ¬ 
ing all twelve Cabinet positions and the 
main economic and national-security 
slots It was clear that the man who had 
campaigned as Mr Outside wanted men 
(and women) around him who were po¬ 
litically in or ncai the centei tisers 
doers and oigani/ers—not ideologues 
The phtase that Carter used repeat¬ 
edly in mtuxlucing his C'abinet choices 
was tough competent managers' That 
was a fair collective description of the 
apiKiintees w ho are to join Carter on Sea 
Island. Ga foi three days this week 
Tough Infighting. The accent was 
on expel lence Seven of Carter's 18 nom¬ 
inees held Cabinet or sub-C'abinet level 
jobs in previous Administrations Ihrec 
were announced earlier Cyrus Vance as 
Secietary of State, Charles Schultre as 
chaiirnan of the Council of Fconomic 
Adviseis and W Michael Blumenlhal 
as Treasury Secietary Four moie vet¬ 
erans were tapped last week 

r-irsl Cartel named as Defense Sec¬ 
ietary Harold Brown, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, who 
headed weapons rescaich at the Penta¬ 
gon in the McNamara yeais In his final 
session, after a quick trip to C hicago for 
the funeral of Mayor Richard Daley, 
Carter named three moie old hands To 
run Health, education and Welfare. 
Carter recruited Joseph Califano. Lyn¬ 


don Johnson’s domestic policy chief To 
head the energy agency that he hopes to 
expand into a Cabinet dcpaitment. Car¬ 
ter chose his house Republican. James 
Schlesinger, whose resume is getting to 
be as lengthy as Elliot Richardsons 
One baffling choice he picked New 
York Attoiney Theodoie Sorensen to 
lun the Central Intelligence Agency, 
though exjjetienced around Washington 
as John F Kennedy s chief aide and 
spccchwnter, Sorensen seemed to have 
little obvious qualification for the job 

But Carter could claim proven ex¬ 
perience among other nominees Min¬ 
nesota Congressman Bob Bergtand. his 
prospective Agriculture Secretaiy is a 
real faimct Carter also managed, final¬ 
ly, to find women for his Cabinet black 
Washington Attorney Patricia Hams, 
who will be Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Economist 
Juanita Kreps, named to Commerce 

The final lineup was the result of 
tough inhghting among competing in¬ 
terests and fancy--even tncky—ma¬ 
neuvering on Caiter’s pan The most 
egregious example was his appointment 
as Attorney Geneial Griffin Bell, a for¬ 
mer federal appeals-courl judge Black 
leaders were outiaged at the choice hee 
box oppovte pane) 

Ikll IS something of a crony of C ar¬ 
ter's. and in that sense the appointment 
IS not unpiecedenied Cartel recalled 
John F Kennedy’s appointment of his 
brother Robert, and joked that his own 
brother Billy was ir line for the job as 
soon as he got his law degree But Car¬ 
ter had seemed to promise more than a 
comfortable ally in such a crucial post 

There weie other signs of expedi¬ 
ence in Carter’s Cabinet making Har¬ 
vard Economist John Dunlop was AIX- 


CIO Pnudent George Mean’s cati^- 
date fbr Labor Secretary, a jiA Ouiitkq) 
had held m the FtH'd Admuiistration Ffe 
seemed to have an inside track f<»r die 
job under Carter, but was apparentl;^ 
shot down by blacks and feminists whM 
bombarded Carter with complaints that 
Dunlop was soft on minority and wom¬ 
en’s n^ts The post went instead to F 
Ray Maishatl, a labor economist who 
was perfectly acceptable to Meany—but 
not the nominee he had expected 

Said one Meany intimate “Why the 
hell did Carter keep telling us he had 
an open mmd’ When lAJFL-cao Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer! Lane Kirkland went 
down to Plains last week, it wasn’t for 
tea and crumpets Now we find it was 
all window dressing To put it bluntly, 
we were misled ” 

Possibly to take the sting out of la¬ 
bor's disappointment. Carter told Time 
during his interview last week that “I 
would like to use [Dunlop] on mapr ne¬ 
gotiating assignments lie said he'd be 
glad to help " Carter’s Labor nomina¬ 
tion, however, was not the only Meany 
setback The labor leader had pushed 
for Schlesinger for Defense and against 
Sorensen for the CIA 

Those who worried about Carter’s 
populism weie generally pleased with 
the team centrist on economy and de¬ 
fense, mote liberal on sixiial issues 
Many were disappointed Said Colorado 
State Democratic Chairman Monte Pas- 
coe "I am surpi ised to sec so many 
choices cycled through Washington I 
expected him to reach out moie foi new 
people and new ideas “ 

A Pentagon general had another 
complaint C arter, he said, has simply 
'dusted off a lot of guys from the J F K - 
L B J era and put them back in power 
tiying to pretend that they had flawless 
performance lecords They didn’t ” 
Stanford Political Scientist Seymour 
Martin Lipset argued that it was “prob¬ 
ably naive’ to have expected many fresh 
faces Said he “That is the problem with 
outside»'s who take over All of a sud¬ 
den they realize. "My God, we have to 
put together a Government ’ " 

Not Qualified. Adds Time Corre¬ 
spondent Stanley Cloud It is u-onic that 
Carter should have put such store in 
tesumds. in records of past positions His 
own rdsume haidly qualifies him for 
President, indeed it might not even 
qualify him for a job in his own Cab¬ 
inet Had he been less methodical and 
more instinctive in his appointments, his 
Cabinet might have seemed a little less 
safe - and a lot more exciting ’’ 

On balance, despite liberal carping 
Carter has picked a clearly competent 
Cabinet, with some appointments 
smacking of cronyism (Bell, Budget Di¬ 
rector-designate Bert Lance), others 
showing imagination and bnnging in 
some fascinating personalities (Brown. 
Schlesinger Blumenthal) As usual, 
much will depend on the kind of lead 
ership the President provides, the tone 
he sets, the policies he establishes 




Chikie Hcrold Comes of Age 


Harold Brown has always been in a 

i urry He graduated at age 15 from New 
'ork's Bronx High School of Science, 
finished Columbia at the head of hts 
class by age 17, had his doctorate in 
physics from Columbia by 22 Two years 
later he was a protdge of Edward Teller, 
a leader m developmg the hydrogen 
bomb As one of Robert McNamara’s 
Whu Kids” and research director of 
the Defense Department by the time he 
was 33. he was nicknamed Childe Har¬ 
old Now a mature 49. the brilliant sci¬ 
entist-manager was near the top of 
Jimmy Carter’s talent list from the first 
Brown's choice as Defense Secretary 
pleased many bureaucrats at both the 
Pentagon and State Department Some 


military men regard him as too "soft,’' 
but others see him as an effective ad¬ 
ministrator with a superb grasp of weap¬ 
ons systems As one of his first official 
acts. Brown is expected —but not ceitain 
—to advise Cartel to go ahead with pro¬ 
duction of at least some B-1 bombers 
Says a ft lend of Brown s 'He wants to 
maintain a strong defense, but without 
hatchet-waving histiionics' At the 
same time. Blown will push hard to 
break the current impasse on the sec¬ 
ond round of Strategic-At ms Limitation 
Talks (SALT 11) with the Soviet Union 
Neither a hawk not a dove. Brown 
IS a pragmatist suspicious of prevailing 
views Says an old friend. Rand Coip 
Economist Charles Wolf "If exposed to 


haixf«lme' views, he is likely to take soft¬ 
er ones, and if exposed to soft-lme views 
he IS likely to take hardei ones ” Says 
Teller "Harold is a realistic, nondoc- 
trinaiie person ” 

In I960 Brown succeeded Teller as 
directoi of the University of Califotnia s 
Livermore Laboratoiy A year later he 
moved to Defense, first as director of re¬ 
search and from 1965 to 1969. as Secre¬ 
tary of the Air I orce Because of his 
skepticism about many weapons pio- 
jects he was nicknamed Di No, for the 
James Bond character lie helped kill 
the B-70 bomber which was vulnerable 
to Soviet an defenses He also was in¬ 
volved in two expensive mistakes the 
rrx hghtci-bomber and the Air I orce s 
C-5A tianspoTt whose constiuction re¬ 
sulted in cost ovei runs orS2 billion 

As a paiticipant in many Viet Nam 


|.limmyk Pal Rings a Bell, Off-Key 


By all accounts Jimmy Cai ter knew 
there would be some hot reaction to his 
nomination of an old Georgia chum and 
political confidant, former Lederal 
Judge Griffin Bell, as Attorney Gener¬ 
al The transition team at the Justice De- 
lurtment had sent a memo to Plains 
waining of a storm of protests They 
were light- -and the stoim went beyond 
black leadeis’ upset about Bell’s mixed 
record on civil rights during his 14 years 
on the New Oileans-based Fifth Cir¬ 
cuit Court of Appeals Editorial outiage 
I an the political gamut The New York 
rimes r James Reston blasted the nom¬ 
ination as 'insensitive, willful, stubborn 
and even selfish The li’a// Street Jour¬ 
nal found It “all too reminiscent of the 
Kennedy-Nixon tradition of choosing 
an Attorney General ” 

Bell, a Georgia country boy who 
made gixxl, received his judgeship after 
helping to run John Kennedy's cam¬ 
paign in Georgia in I960 By most reck¬ 
onings, Bell's record m civil rights cases 
was generally good, at least in Deep 
South terms But parts of that record 
have long rankled rights leadeis 

* Bell has opposed court decisions 
calling for busing to achieve school 
desegregation 

> He endorsed Richard Nixon's 
abortive nomination ofG Harroid Cars¬ 
well to the Supreme Court 

> He upheld the Georgia legisla¬ 
ture's 1966 refusal to seat black Activist 
Julian Bond because of Bond's endoi se¬ 
men! of an anti“Viet Nam War state¬ 
ment by the Student Nonviolent Coor¬ 
dinating Committee The majority 
opinion branded the SNCC statement "a 
call to action based on race It aligns 
the civil rights organization with 'col¬ 
ored people m such other countnes as 
the Dominican Republic, the Congo, 
South America and Rhodesia ’ ” 

Bell did not help his cause—or Car¬ 


ter s—with his fumbling response to 
newsmen s questions aftei his nomina¬ 
tion He insisted that when he endotsed 
Carswell he was not aware that Cars¬ 
well had once made a strongly pro-seg- 
legationist speech Yet the speech was 
widely reported at the time as he latei 
conc^ed He also waffled when ques¬ 
tioned about his membership in two At¬ 
lanta clubs- the Capital City Club and 
the Piedmont Driving Club—that have 
not admitted blacks oi Jews as mem¬ 
bers Bell announced that he would quit 
the clubs only after C artei had made it 
cleai that he hoped Bell would do so 
(Budget Dllector-designate Ben Lance 
and Chailes Kiilxi. C aitci's closest po¬ 
litical adviser are also members of the 
Piedmont Club. ILiuston Businessman 
Charles W Duncan Ji tapped as Dep¬ 
uty Defense Secretaiy, is a member of 
Piedmont, as well as two similarly dis- 
criminatoiy clubs in Houston ) 

Bell's record contains scvcial plus¬ 
es His rulings have been pio-civil t ights 
in employment practices and voting 
cases in the •1960s Bell was a pioneer 
in urging that Southern courts call moie 
blacks foi lury duty ( If you don t get 
any Negioes on the jury panel, the sys¬ 
tem IS wiong") 

Although Caiter gave the impies- 
sion that he was consider ing several can¬ 
didates for Justice, It has become cleai 
that Bell was Jimmy s man fiom the 
start 'because he leels comfortable with 
him " Aides say, although Carter antic¬ 
ipated some negative reaction, he mav 
have been surprised by the uproar 

While Beil’s confiimalion hearing 
before the Senate Judiciaiy Committee 
could be lively the committee is chaired 
by Mississippi's archconservativc James 
O Eastland, who urged Carter to ap¬ 
point Bell At weeks end. moreover 
some black organizations that had loud¬ 
ly opposed Bell appeared ready to recon- 


sidei in view of his pio -civil tights deci¬ 
sions Certain Caitei watchers, mean¬ 
while. forecast (hat the Picsideni elect 
will name some well-known civil tights 
activists to important jobs at lustice |ust 
to speed up (he tixiling-off process 
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CAITECH PRESIDENT HAROID BROWN 


War decisions, Brown in March 1^8^ 
advised stepped-up bombing to force the 
Communists to negotiate a settlement 
At that time other stiategists were urg¬ 
ing the U S to wind down the war Last 
week he described the war in retrospect 
as "a tragic time in which many mis¬ 
takes were made—and I was not with¬ 
out my share of them ’ 

Jewish and laised in The Bronx, 
Brown is a nunsmokei and only drmks 
an occasional Tom Collins He has a 
closc-knit family life with his wife Co- 
lene and daughters Deborah, 21, and 
Ellen, 20 Fvery morning he swims laps 
in his backyard pool for precisely 30 
minutes Reserved in public. Brown can 
be anc^nt But Pentagon officials ap- 
. provingly recall that during the '60s he 
' got along well with uniformed officers 
» and Congre,ssmen aflei overcoming 
their initial suspicions of him as an in¬ 
sufferable boy wondet 


Pragmatist with a World View 


Harold Brown last week diated lit\ 
thonf(hi\ on defense point with flMt 
Cotresprrndent Brute Nelan Excerpts 

ON THE PENTAGON BUDGET Thcic 
arc issues that need to he looked at - mil¬ 
itary pay and ictirement programs 
training piogiams the rapid movement 
of the military fiom post to post, the 
creep upward into highei salary levels, 
the duplication between ourselves and 
oui NATO allies on different systems In 
every case where we ai' gbtting less for 
our money than we should be iheic ate 
historical burcauciatic, political reasons 
for It That s the way demociacy wotks 
But It mc.ins that it s hard to get these 
things out I of the budget I 

ON THE SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP I 
suspect that butcaucratic historical and 
seivice drives exist theie uxi It may he 
that those di ives ate cicating this Ihuild- 
upl I think wc should in evety case lixjk 
for possibilities foi impioving out own 
security by aims limitation discussions 
and agtcemcnls Rut 1 think it would 
be a mistake for us to say that is all we 
should do 3Vc and out NATO allies 
should pull up out socks and sec wheth¬ 
er by moie eflicicnt appioaches we can 
increase oui own conventional strength 

ON STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
TALKS The biggest achievement vs fat 
IS the limitation of anti-ballistic missiles 
and I would hate to see that jeopardized 
We should work hard to gel la second! 
agreement We should not feel undei the 
pressutc that if we don t give in on some 
things by October I when the 1972 SALT 
I treaty cxpites) the woiid will come to 
an end or even that negotiations will 
IIhe talks have been snagged fot 
months on how to deal with two new 
weapons the U S cruise missile and the 
Soviet Backfire b imber 11 would be will¬ 


ing to consider limiting Iciuisc missilesi 
undci cettain circumstances hut it de¬ 
pends on what you get for it and how 
the othci side is limited Fiom what I 
lead and see, the Backhtc was not orig¬ 
inally intended as a stiatcgic arm 
against the US I he question for us is 
C an It be wWfoi strategic pu*poses’ 

ON THE B-1 BOMBER The manned 
bombei docs have certain advantages 
- - you can raise its icadiness which is a 
visible sign and it can be iccallcd Iwhilc 
a missile once fired cannotl On ihe 
othei hand there aic air defenses that 
make its attrition rate high and it is vul¬ 
nerable on the ground Its big advan¬ 
tage IS that It ptovidcs a different kind 
of penetration so that it complicates the 
other side’s problems The question is 
llow much can you afford to pay for 
that, as comi*ared with the other ways 
you could spend the funds'' 

ON NUCLEAR WAR Limited strate¬ 
gic wai IS almost imtxsssible Anyone 
who contemplates one is fooling him¬ 
self ifhe thinks the chances are not ovei 
whelming that it would become an all- 
out urban and industrial attack 

ON THE DEFENSE JOB I have tried 
to retain a rational and analytical ap¬ 
proach to things That does not preclude 
full consideration of the nonquantihable 
-the human, individual and political 
aspects o'" my pioblem 

ON WHETHER HE IS A HAWK OR A 
DOVE I face problems as they come to 
me ‘ Piagmatic’ is a relatively friendly 
wold and ‘ oppoitunistic’ is relatively 
unfiiendly, I think of myself as a ptag- 
matist with a world viev/ 1 believe in a 
strong defense, I don't believe that (ic- 
fense is all there is to national security 
Economic strength, political cohesion, 
good relations with allies are equally 
part of national security 


Crusadmg for 
G>nservation 

"Everybody hae talked about coiii 
servation but, as Mark Twain said about 
the weather, nobody has done very much 
about It ” This wry remark was made 
last week by James Schlesmger in an in¬ 
terview with Timl. just before he was 
put in charge of the Cailei Adminis¬ 
tration's eneigy policies Schlesingei, the 
intellectual James-of-all-trad^ for the 
Nixon and Ford administrations, re¬ 
peated the line at Carter's press con¬ 
ference and, untypically, botched it 
slightly * But he still made his point 
about the energy crisis "We are going 
to tiy to do something about it" 

'Talking with TiMi Correspondent 
Don Stdet, Schlesingei described his job 
as a crusade Said he If we can define 
the challenge to Amei leans wc will 
have a strong response providing some¬ 
thing we as a people have lost- the sense 
of OUI common destiny and purpose ’ 

Top Priority Schlesmger will serve 
in the West Wing of the While House 
as an assistant to the President Even¬ 
tually taitci intends to put him into 
the C abinet as Secretary of a new Ln- 
etgy Department that would consolidate 
the functions of the I cdeial f nergy Ad- 
ministiation the I ncigy Research and 
Development Agency and rome now 
filled by the Intcnoi Department Con- 
giess must approve the new department 
howevei and the House may tosist at¬ 
tempts to truncate Interior 

As Atomic I netgy C ommission 
chan man Schlesingei was an adviKiite 
of nuclear power C aiter maintains that 
Schlesingei shares his view that nuclear 
powci should be used only as a last te- 

‘The quip iv alsti imiihuieil lo ( hdiles DuUlev 
Witrnci who was cdiloi of iht ll,titfoid < nuiant 
III the laic ISVUs 


EX-PENTAGON CHIEF JAMES SCHIESINGER 




sort.’'lQ >ny event, cutter said, “liis Nck 
I priority will be to conserve energy ’* 
Among other things, Schlesinger 
^aid, the U S will have to move toward 
ore efficient appliances, automobile 
gmes and power plants U S energy 
ciency, he said, is now “about half 
that of Sweden and Germany, which 
have comparable levels of per capita in¬ 
come ” Schlesinger views this prodigal 
v^aste as providing the U S with some 
short-term benefits He explained “The 
fact that we have been that wasteful pro¬ 
vides us with impressive opportunities 
foi improvement “ 

Greot Challenge. The job as en¬ 
ergy c/ar will be Schlesinger's fifth Gov¬ 
ernment post in a career that has been 
spent mostly as a specialist in defense 
economics A lifelong Republican—but 
one who nonetheless considers himself 
an apolitical technocrat—he joined the 
Nixon Administration in 1969 and 
served as assistant budget director, ALC 
chairman, ciA directoi and, finally, Sec- 

E etary of Defense lIis trademaiks were 
n ever-piesent pipe, an ever-flapping 
shiittail a lumpled suit and a heavy- 
handed sarcasm that made him many 
enemies Ford fired him last yeai, be- 
v.ause of both his abrasiveness and his 
Scepticism about detente 

Having lost out for Defense Secrc- 
taiy which he wanted badly. Sthlesing- 
et may oflet Cai ter advice on defense on 
an ad hot basis Schlesinger professes to 
have no reservations about taking on the 
energy job Said he ‘ It is a very great 
e halicnge and, given public and congres¬ 
sional support I think we can make siz¬ 
able progiess That kind of opportunity 
IS only lately to be discerned in matters 
I'l (lovernment policy 
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‘Put Our People 
Bock to Vifork’ 

As a boy m Jackson, Miss, F- (for 
Freddie) Ray Marshall, 48, got up at 3 30 
a m to milk the cows His line of work 
may have changed since—today he is 
an economics professor at the University 
of Texas at Austin—but nut his long 
hours or his deternunation When he 
reaches Washington in January as the 
Carter Admmistration's Secretary of 
Labor, it will be “with my feet running ” 
Marshall certainly wasted no time 
in outlining his agenda He said he 
would present to President-elect Carter 
the "strongest case' for repealing Rule 
14B, the Taft-Hartley Act’s “right to 
work" provision authonoing stales to 
void labor contracts requiring workers 
to join umons This, in Marshall's view, 
would be part of an “equitable solution” 
under which workers could henceforth 
be compelled to pay dues but not to join 
unions (Carter has not called for the re¬ 
peal of 14B but has said he would sign 
a repeal if passed by Congress) Mar¬ 
shall also denounced existing pb-tram- 
ing programs as mere “income main¬ 
tenance plans that leave participants 
with no skills “ He would replace them 
with apprentice programs, particularly 
for women and minority groups 

Bom in Oak Grove, I a. Marshall 
was sent at about the age of twelve to a 
Baptist orphanage in Jackson. Miss 
along with his four younger brothers and 
sisters, aflei their mother died At 15, 
he ran away and gut a job making den- 
tuics in a dental factory Alter a few 
months, he lied about his age to get into 
the Navy and served as a radioman in 
the Pacific duiing World Wai 11 

After the war he eniolied at Mis¬ 
sissippi's Millsaps College and was al¬ 
most bounced when officials discovered 
he was an eighth-giade dropout He lat¬ 
er went on to earn a master's from I ou- 
isiana State University and a Ph D trum 
the University of California at Berkeley 
Except for a year in Finland on a 
Fulbright gran^ and a semester at Har¬ 
vard, he has taught only in the South 
(Mississippi, LS U , Kentucky and now 
Texas) Among his few avocations is 
playing Frisbee with his wife of 30 years, 
Pat. and their five children 

Training Programs. The key prob¬ 
lem confronting Marshall and the De¬ 
partment's I4,()00 employees will be. as 
Carter put it, “to put our people back to 
work " Marshall calls for vastly expand¬ 
ed training programs, arguing that peo¬ 
ple should he trained for more than one 
job, so that in a recession they can find 
work outside their original field In a fa¬ 
miliar liberal argument, he challenges 
the contention that reducing unemploy¬ 
ment need be inflationary “Which is the 
more inflationary.” he asks, “paying un¬ 
employment insurance or putting peo¬ 
ple in work-training programs where 
they are producing for the economy'^' 



JOSEPH CAUFANO JB 


Into a Snake Pit 

Finally the telephone rang I was 
on my way out the diwr,' lecalls Wash¬ 
ington 1 awycr Joseph C'alifano J i 'and 
the Cjovei nor just said. 'Joe. 1 want you 
to come and help out at hlw ’ The 
Ciovernor, of course, was Jimmy Car¬ 
tel , and the job was one of the nation s 
biggest running the most visibly cum¬ 
bersome bureaucracy ol them all, the 
S140 billion I49.(K)0 cniplovee Depail- 
menl of Health Lducation and Wcllaie 

Night Reading, ihe Buxiklyn- 
boin giandson of an iinmigiaiit Italian 
fruit vendoi. C'alifano 45 should feel at 
home Once described as the deputy 
President of the Cjieat .Society ’ he 
helped launch many of the piograms he 
will sixin be tiying to run As a special 
assistant to Lyndon Johnson he wioic vi 
many memos for I D J's 'night lead¬ 
ing' that the President once testily asked 
another aide whelhci 'y'all bi ought 'em 
■ip here by pack mule 

A graduate of Holy C loss and Hai- 
vard Law, Califano grew 'bored with 
practicing law and splitting sUx.'ks " He 
fired off a job application to the then 
general counsel foi the Department of 
Defense, Cyrus Vance, in 1961 and was 
hiied four days after being intei viewed 
Three yeais later he emerged as special 
assistant to Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara and a year after that held 
the same post under Johnvm as assis¬ 
tant in charge of domestic programs 

Califano helped to dream up such 
Johnsonian innovations as the Model 
Cities piogram and the Office of Ico- 
nomic Opportunity He also ran inter¬ 
ference for Johnson in Jhe 1966 creation 
of the Department of Transportation, a 
mammoth reorganization achieved in 



only eight months One colleague rci^Is 
him. not entirely kindly, a& “an en^re 
builder who had a kind of abstract con¬ 
cern for the disadvantaged *' 

Now a partner in Ldwaid Bennett 
Williams Washington law firm Califa- 
no IS man led and the father of three 
fie plavs tennis and religiously attends 
Washington Redskins tootball games 
But most of hts prodigious eneigy goes 
into his work He will need all that en¬ 
ergy when Jimmy Cartel’s promised 
Government rcotgani/ation gets around 
to his sprawling depaitment variously 
described as a “snake pit* and u * love¬ 
ly pit of quicksand " 

Typically, Califano sounds unintim- 
idated 'Wc aie looking at a variety 
of rcoigani/aiion piograms'* says he 
■ There were a whole rail of programs 
in the 60s followed by eight years when 
there was no attempt to woik with any 
degree of compassion We ll lake the 
best of those programs and discard the 
worst Making those choices should 
keep Califano busy foi quite some time 

Two for One Deal 

I have, you know done a few things 
111 my life ’ said Patiicia Roberts Har¬ 
ris when critics complained ol her lack 
of credentials for the job to which Jim¬ 
my i alter named her last week Sec- 
letaiy of Housing and Urban develop¬ 
ment Hets was quite an undei state¬ 
ment A black Washington lawyei she 
knows the wot Ids of business, academe 
and government Moreover, by appoint¬ 
ing hei < alter got a kind of iwofcr 
as a black and as a .oman she is prrxsf 
that the President-elect is living to open 
his C abinet to both gtoups 

Harris 52 was raised in Matloon. 
Ill Hci falhet was a railroad dining- 
cai waitei her mother a schoolteacher 
She giadibitcd summa lum lauile from 
Howard Univeisily in 1945 Moving to 
Washington in 1949 she latci mariied 

PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS 
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William Beasley Harris, now an admin- < 
istrative-law judge for the Federal Mar¬ 
itime Commission (they have no chil¬ 
dren) With her husband's encourage¬ 
ment, she completed George Washing¬ 
ton University Law School in I960 She 
was first in hei class 

Joining the Howard Law faculty. 
Hams increasingly devoted hereneigies 
to democratic politics At the 1964 con¬ 
vention she seconded Lyndon Johnson’s 
nomination, latei she served him as the 
nation s first black female ambassador 
-to Luxembouig By 1970 she was a 
partner in a blue-chip Washington law 
firm Along the way, Harris also broke 
onto the billion-dollar boards of IBM, 
Scott Paper and Chase Manhattan 

Self-assured, even intimidating. 
Hairis won a reputation as a no-non¬ 
sense administrator In 1969 she re¬ 
signed aftei one month as dean of How¬ 
ard’s Schrwl of Law. protesting the 
university's leniency to student de¬ 
mands When one student insisted on a 
male icplaccment. she told him coldly 
‘ I didn t stop being the white man s nig¬ 
ger to become a black man's nigget ' 

Of her new job. she s,iys ‘ People 
with no shelter need to be assured of a 
coherent, consistent housing policy on 
which they can rely ’ One thing she will 
sciutini/e highway building that cuts 
thiough urban areas and destroys neigh- 
borhrtxls—or. as she puts it dramatical¬ 
ly, projects that have oiwned the mam 
artery to the city s lite 

A Real Sodbuster 

J immy Cartel wanted to put a larm- 
ei in charge of U S agriculture and he 
made good on that goal- - very gixxl 
Amiable Bob Beigland. 48. a three-tei m 
Congressman from northein Minnesota. 
IS an authentic sodbustei who knows the 
ups and downs of farming at first hand 
Son of a mechanic and farmei. he spent 
two winters as a carpenter to wotk off 
debts before making a go of a 600-acre 
spread jilanted to seed and feed grain 
haid by the Canadian border ncai Ro¬ 
seau, Minn (ptsp 2,552) 

On the Hill, Beigland has blamed 
former AgiicultuieSecretary tarl But/’s 
laissez-faire farm policy for putting 
farmers in peril of a “disastrous cycle of 
btwm and bust " But/ abolished costly 
Ciovcrnment food stockpiles and deeply 
slashed the multibillion-dollar farm sub¬ 
sidies established in the Kennedy-John- 
son cia At the same time, he launched 
an aggiessive fixxi-export push that has 
helped bexist farmers' incomes 

Dergland will probably continue the 
emphasis on exports, but he is alsti ex¬ 
pected to bung the Government back 
into U S agriculture in a big way One 
objective to protect smaller operations 
among the U S's 2 8 million farms 
(down fiom 5 4 million in 1950) Thisin- 
tcivention will take the form of highet 
ciop-support prices and increased crop 
loans coupled with creation of a nation¬ 



REPRESENTATIVE BOB BER6LAND 


al grain-reserve system to cushion farm¬ 
ers against price fluctuations 

The But/ policy had its successes, 
thanks to a lot tif luck—record corn and 
wheat harvests as well as big .Soviet grain 
purchases With the 1977 harvests ex¬ 
pected to set new records, farmers may 
sixin need protection from falling prices 
Says Bcrgland ‘1 favor the free mai- 
ket but when I say free maiket ! don’t 
mean bankrupt pi ices ’ 

Bcrg’and maintains that the C at lei 
agi iculturc policy w ill benefit food shop¬ 
pers as well as growers, but some con¬ 
sumer advocates arc unconvinced 
Ralph Nader while conceding that 
Bergland has a very goixl consumci 
voting recoid warns that he may fail 
to keep prices in check 

A freewheeling gregarious politi¬ 
cian, the rangy (6 ft 2 in ) Bergland is 
married to a farmers daughter and is 
the father of six childicn Though he 
lost his first I louse race to an entrenched 
Republican in 1968, he ran a better- 
financed, more moderate campaign to 
win two years later Last November be 
won a third term with 739/ of the vote 
When word began to spread that Berg- 
land might be Cartel’s choice for Ag¬ 
riculture. the phone in his Roseau of¬ 
fice began to jangle The folks hack 
home did not want him to leave 

Her Own Woman 

American business was introduced 
last week to a Commerce Secretary un¬ 
like any other Juanita Moms Kreps, 
55. administrative vice president of 
North Carolina's Duke University, is the 
first woman ever appointed to that 63- 
year-old Cabinet office She is also a 
labor economist, a graduate of a college 
that catered largely to penurious fam¬ 
ilies in Southern Appalachia and a low- 
key feminist determined to help women 
find their place in the sun She comes 
to Commerce with a very definite aim 
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0 ‘eni-ouidge business lu pcrfotm ^vcll 
!ll usks that impro\c human wclfaie 

Jimmy Caitci turned lu Kicps af- 
Li formci IBM Vice Piesident Jane C a- 
iill Pfeifler un)k heiself out of the run- 
.ing for the lob But Kteps, a wtyly 
lumoious, si>fl-sp''ken mother of three 
i.is on sevcial transiiion-i>flicc lists in- 
luding those foi I ahcir and the C'oun- 
il of I tonomic Adviscis 

Sivth child of a stiugglmg Kentucky 
oal-minc opetatot Kier>s earned a 
Mchelors degree at Bciea College 
Uiich desciihed itself as a self-help 
v.hvH>l foi the txsvcrly-su icken coal- 
ninmgtegion ‘ I he spirit of the place, 
he recalls was one of independence 
cll-ieliance. high-level integi tty and ac- 
dcmic c\ccllcncc It made a dcctxsr im 
'lession on me than did my childhood ’ 
\icps look her advanced degices in eco- 
lomics at Duke T heic she met her hus- 
\iiid Clifton now a piofesstri of bank- 
ng at the nearby Univeis'ty of Notth 
.uolma I he couple man led for 12 
cats ficquently entertain students at 
lome but larcly veriluie out for othei 
laities 

^t Duke, Kreps specialized in man- 
x)N\ci dcmogiaphics thestiuctuieand 
omptisition of the labot force--with 
urticular emphasis on women and the 
ipcd Appointed first woman diiectoi of 
he New Yoik Stock Lxchange in 1972 
sie|ts also bioke the sex bat net in the 
xuid rooms of Westein t'ecliic. bast- 
nan Kixlak and J C Penney 

A libeial-leaning Democrat who 
ays I piefci Paul Samuelson to Mil- 
011 briedman politically’ Kreps con- 
iders herself a moderate in economics 
>hc would ptefei, for example that “the 
oices of competition lesolve unempioy- 
iient to the greatest extent possible, 
athei than have government do it' 
steps believes that businesses in the fu- 
uie may have to give mote time off to 
mployees in mid-carcci. adjust to the 
>pcds of working women, and cope with 
he problems of earlv retirement 


Several thorny problems await her 
at Commerce She will be responsible 
for smoothmg out problems that devel¬ 
op when the U S extends the twelve- 
mile fishing limit to 200 miles on Match 
1 There is also the question of legis¬ 
lation to deal with the Arab boycott of 
US firms doing business with Israel 
She must manage $2 billion in cunent 
public works spending, an amount that 
could grow with new economic stimu¬ 
lus. finally^ Kreps must look after the 
heavily subsidized but still sickly U S 
maritime fleet 

She may discover that the Com- 
meice portfolio gives hei relatively lit¬ 
tle Cabinet clout Reason Treasury, 
State and other departments impinge 
heavily on Commerce teriitory in vital 
economic matters, from international 
trade to fiscal and monetaiy policy She 
will have an opportunity to influence the 
Administration however, as a member 
of the Economic Policy Board which 
meets daily to advise the Piesident 

Kieps is unlikely to Ixi bashful about 
speaking her mind Within minutes of 
her appointment, she had already re¬ 
proved Carter befoie a national TV au¬ 
dience It would be hatd. said she. to 
defend the pioposition that there arc not 
a great many qualified women' to serve 
in the C abinet Replied C ai tei, wht) has 
tried to do exactly that I think she said 
she disagrees with me' 

The Odd Man in 

Jimmy Cartel’s Cl\ appointment 
was perhaps his most surprising to dale 
Thetxioic C' (for C haikin) Sorensen, 48. 
who was once President John Kennedy’s 
top aide has had virtually no expei icnec 
in intelligence work oi admmi.tralion 
After the 1961 Bay ol Pigs hasco, he 
haishty ciitici/ed the cix for misleading 
the White House about the chances of 
the Cuban invasion -though he had 
gone along with the plan beforehand 
The most plausible explanation foi the 
appointment is that Sorensen came 
highly recommended, campaigned hard 
foi the President-elect and will by his 
very inexpeiiencc in the area, make it 
possible lor Cartel to take a direct hand 
m tunning the troubled agency 

Soiensen was holly opposed by Sen¬ 
ator Henry Jackson and the Art -no for 
being too dovish But he had the crucial 
hacking of Cyrus Vance. Carter s choice 
for Secretary of State and Zbigniew 
Brze/inski the new National Security 
Adviser Sorensen worked closely with 
both on the Carter campaign in New 
York 

By selecting Sorensen, Carter paid 
his respects to the still important Ken¬ 
nedy wing of the Democratic Party f oi 
outside the Kennedy family, no one was 
closer to J P K than Sorensen He grew 
up in a Lincoln Neb. household that 
served as a refuge and rallying point for 
local progressives, Ted’s father was a lib¬ 
eral Republican state attorney general 


After earning his bachelor's and law 
degrees at the University of Nebraska, 
young Ted headed for Washington Tak¬ 
ing a job on C’apitol Hill, he was so 
promising that he sixui caught John 
Kennedy’s eye and became his admin- 
isiraiivc assistant The two hit it olT 
sharing similar ideas and tcmpci aments 
As Sorensen put it "Both of us have a 
certain reset ve. a ccilain difliculty giv¬ 
ing out selves to fieople ’ But Sorensen 
had no liouble devoting himself whole- 
hcaitedly to Kennedy s service 

Shaitcied when Kennedy was killed 
Soreiiscn stayed m viitual isolation foi 
a ycai while he wrote his 758-jTagc bcxik 
on those biicf vcais ol glory hcniwd\ 
Then he joined a top New York law 
firm, which gave him a six-figure in¬ 
come He lives in a Manhattan apait- 
ment with his thud wife (ullian and 
their young daughiei he has two sons 
from his hist mairiage In 1970 he made 
his one iiy for eleclive office by run¬ 
ning in the Demix-ialic Senate prima¬ 
ry badly beaien, he did noi make an- 
uthci attempt Me was uxi stone faced. 
It was said, to excite many voters 

Some agency iiflTiciais are lelievcd 
that the nominee is not lames Schle 
singei who axed a lot of people dur¬ 
ing his brief tcnuie in 1973 But mostly 
Soiensen’s appoinlmcnt is causing cries 
of anguish m the intelligence commu¬ 
nity which IS leaiy of a new wave of in¬ 
vestigations and proposals for lelorm 
Says one intelligence official ilc is soft 
on the conscientious objcctois out of the 
world of Jane 1 onda and I ask How is 
Carter going to line up strength abroad 
for the U S with a Sorensen in the CIA' 
Others question that assessment and 
trust ' the basic discipline in the orga¬ 
nization ' No one aigues that Soicnsen 
lacks the brains to head the tiA and 
even one cold-hc.med piofcssional calls 
him compassionate with iieopic ’ 
which may lxx)st moialc Bui appointing 
a man of limited experience in the woi Id 
of intelligence poses ccilam risks 


THEODORE SORENSEN 
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The Man Who AAade Chicago Work 


St Peter have been awaiting you, 

Kh Mayor Why do you think you're 
worth y ofenteting ^ 

Mayor E)aley Attually t was always 
tiytng to he wot thy of Chicago / lived 
all my hje in the same neighborhood 
— Bridgeport / never wanted to live any¬ 
where else I wanted to make hje better 
for my neighbors and their neighbors 
To build a city we could all be proud of 

To the end, Richard Daley worked 
very haid at that ta&k Consider his last 
day. as he made the rounds of what he 
deemed the greatest city on earth 

At a breakfast with city depaitment 
heads, he and his wife Eleanor were pre¬ 
sented with a gift of round-tiip tickets 
to Ireland homeland of the mayor's 
grandparents At the Civic C enter Pla¬ 
za, Hia/onei watched artists fashion 
Christmas sculptures out of ice On *o 
the dedication of a new gymnasium, 
where Daley deftly sank a basket 

His last stop was his diKlor's office 
Complaining of chest pains. Daley who 
had suffered from angina foi several 
years, dropped by for a checkup— and 
collapsed Ninety minutes of efforts by 
medical teams could not revive him Af¬ 

DALEY AT 1968 DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


ter 22 years as mayor at the head ofa po¬ 
litical machine without parallel in 
America. Daley was dead at 74 

Only natural causes could bring him 
down The man with the leprechaun 
twinkle and the fireplug build was im¬ 
possible to dislodge A dinosaur in the 
age of the new politics, he pioved far 
more durable than the glamour boys 
who had pionounced his methods dead 
Tru* Passion. Daley not only knew 
how to tun a political machine (a word 
he hated), he also had the taie knack of 
governing a city "Chicago works" be¬ 
came a commonplace Said Republican 
Governor-elect Jim Thompson, who as 
U S Attorney sent many Daley men to 
prison “We lost in democracy but we 
went ahead and became a great city ' 
Daley’s true passion was Chicago 
Son of a sheet-metal woiker and labor 
organi/er. Daley giew up in the blue-col¬ 
lar section of Bridgeport neai the stack¬ 
yards Physically and mentally, he never 
strayed far When he left his family s 
house, he moved only a few dixirs away, 
wheie he and Eleanor raised their sev¬ 
en children Daley was a familiai figure 
at weddings, wakes and graduations 
The Rev John Lydon, the pastor of Da¬ 
ley's Roman Catholic parish, noted last 
week “When he said 'How are you"’’ 
he really wanted to know " 

Daley became a precinct capiain at 
21 lose to Cook County party chair¬ 
man in 195.^ With more than 2.^,000 
jobs at his disposal, he quickly learned 
to use patronage When he won the may¬ 
oralty two years later he insisted on 
keeping his party job, which cemented 
his power Ever aftci he used his vic¬ 
tory total as his license-plate number 



Wedded to no ideology except Chi¬ 
cago's growth. Daley had close ties to 
labor, yet won business support with low 
taxes and fhvorabie zoning Above all, 
he encouraged construction The dtjr 
was transformed by expressways, rapid 
transit, O'Hare International Au^xnt, 
new university campuses and a parade 
of htgh-nses that made the Chicago 
shoreline one of the most excitmg m the 
U S As Daley put it in one of his mal- 
apropisms, 'Together we must nse to 
higher and higher platitudes " 

The mayor was accused of canng 
more for concrete than for people 
Blacks complained that he was inatten¬ 
tive to their needs The Daley raachme 
was also dogged by charges of corrup¬ 
tion No one ever thought he was on 
the take himself—he bved too frugally 
But he was permissive with friends and 
family Criticized for steering millions 
of dollars in city insurance to an ob- 
scuie suburban agency where his son 
worked he leplied,' If a man can't put 
his arms around his sons and help them, 
then what’s the world coming to’" 

The mayor’s worst moments came 
during the 1968 Democratic Conven¬ 
tion Chicago was swamped with pro¬ 
testers. and Daley's cops moved on them 
with clubs flying In convention hall. 
Daley imperiously called the shots, 
when the proceedings offended him, the 
mayor cut off his mike and signaled ad- 
jout nment bv drawing a finger across his 
throat With the party in shambles at the 
end of the convention, Daley tripped 
ovei his tongue defending his actions 
“The police are not here to create disor- 
dei,' he said more aptly than he knew 
‘‘They are here to preserve disorder ’’ 
Now the Politburo. He did not 
lake kindly to criticism of any kind 
“They have vilified me*’’ he once bel¬ 
lowed “They have crucified me Yes 
they have even criticized me'" 

Daley's organization was the joy of 
aspiring politicians They knew the ma¬ 
chine would get out the vote Daley 
helped win the governorship for Adlai 
Stevenson In 1960 he tipp^ the state 
and thereby the election to John Ken¬ 
nedy His support of Jimmy Carter just 
about clinched the nomination for the 
Georgian But he was unable to win the 
state for Carter, or even to put a Dem¬ 
ocrat in the statehouse in Springfield 
Daley seemed so indestructible that 
nobody was prepared for his departure 
Some IS candidates aie already scram¬ 
bling to replace him A special election 
will be held within six months, and in 
the meantime, an acting mayor will be 
selected by the city council Daley’s suc¬ 
cessor will not have comparable clmit 
since he will undoubtedly be demed the 
top party job that Daley held Says Po¬ 
litical Scientist Milton Rakove of the 
University of Illinois' Circle Campus 
“The politburo takes over now TTiey 
won’t let anyone have that kind of pow¬ 
er again ’’ For belter or worse, Richard 
Daley was probably the last of his kind 












• I've been called fot ttaveling and 
uill be out of the game foi a while 
quipped Henry Kissinger as the Hai Icm 
(ilobetrotlcis made him an honoiary 
piember last week The slaiistick-bas- 
kc'tball players presented the outgoing 
Secretary of State with a team uniform, 
plavingshoes wai mupjacket and an au- 
logiapned basketball Standing on an 
cight-inch-high platform to measuie up 
to his guests Kissinger approvingly not¬ 
ed that his new uniform hoic the num- 
Ih .1 I Said Hcniy The numcial ac- 
ci'ids with my estimate of myself 


When British Colonialist Cecil 
Rhodes died in 1902. he left the world 
two legacies a South African mining 
cinpiie to keep the women of the wen Id 
III diamonds and a bequest to use the 
l'io<its therefrom to educate at Oxford 
I 'niversity. ’ the best men foi the woi Id s 
tight Blit times change And this year 
to conform with a 1975 act by the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament Rhodes scholarships aic 
being awarded for the fust time to wom¬ 
en Among the J2 American winners 
named last week 13 are female One 
Vales Sarah Deutsch concedes her im¬ 
age of a Rhodes scholar is a man I os 
Angeles Ram Quaiterback Pat Haden, 
currently on leave from Oxford But. 
adds Deutsch. ‘ 1 can throw a spiral too' 


Aftei making a bad bet on the hor¬ 
ses in the London of 1820. a reckless 
dandy named Scrope Berdmore Davies 
crammed his personal papers into a 
trunk, stashed it in a bank vault and 
skipped the country Doing a spot of 
housecleaning at the Pall Mall branch 
of Barclays Etank the other day, officials 
^'pened the unclaimed trunk and turned 
up one of the literary finds of the cen¬ 
tury Among the treasures an ongmal 
copy of the third canto of Childe Har¬ 
old's Pilgrimage by Davies’ pal Lord 
Byron, early manuscripts of Hymn to In¬ 
tellectual Beauty and Mont Blanc by 


Never especially known 
for what coveted her body. 
Brigitte Bardot, 42, is tuiw 
into lashion BB has lent her 
approval —and signature in 
shiKking pink and black —to 
a spring collection of dresses, 
blouses shirts and short 
shorts created by her friend 
Designer Arlette Nostot 1 he 
threads, which go on sale 
next month in stores in Man¬ 
hattan and Dallas are clingy 
transputent and decollete 
The market for the collec¬ 
tion howcvei, may be limit¬ 
ed The for met sex kitten secs 
potential customers as wom¬ 
en who have my allure my 


BARDOT MODELS HER FUMY FASHIONS 
lok 


I hat head in the sand waiting for a 
noil wile vague belongs to f ilm Director 
Roman Polonski Playing guest editor for 
the year-end issue of the f rcnch 1 ague 
Roman wanted the shot taken by his 
friend Harry Benson for the cover But 
Vogues legular editors ovciiuled him 
“They told me.’ he says, “that the la¬ 
dies who buy Vi^ue would run away 
from my cover ’ But Polanski still man¬ 
aged to express himself inimitably 
at'ross S3 pages Among his features an 
annotated gallery of his leading ladies 
(Faye Qunowoy is ' the giande.dame of 
the screen ) and six pages on his idols, 
Icelandic Painter Erro, the late Bertrond 
Russell and the late K ung Fu movie sUi 
Bruce Lee All in all, Polanski was 
pleased “1 here s a certain thrill to see¬ 
ing my work on a page It’s the thrill of 
novelty, like having a new affair ’’ 





THE LAW 


Rubin Carter: Counted Out Again 


Heie cotnes the \toty oj the 
Hurniatic, 

The man the authorities < ame to 
Marne 

Foi wmethtn that he never done 
rtom Bob Dylan sbong Uutmane 

'I hat was foi a jury to decide, and a 
year ago a phalanx of literary and show 
bi/ personalities joined Dylan in seek¬ 
ing a new trial foi Rubin ( llurriLanc') 
Caitei, a loimer middleweight boxer 
convicted of mui der who. with his friend 
John Artis, had been in prison for nine 
years 1 he two finally got their second 
chance after the New Jersey Supreme 
Court threw out their convictions be¬ 



ARTIS a CARTER AWAITING THE VERDICT 


cause the prosecution had failed to dis¬ 
close evidence affecting the reliability of 
its two prime witnesses (TiMi. March 
291 Last week the second trial ended, 
and Carter. 39. and Artis, 30, sat sto¬ 
ically with their hands folded as the fore¬ 
woman of the jury rose to lead the ver¬ 
dict Guilty ” 

White Dodge. Por 31 days the ju¬ 
rors had heatd from 76 witnesses the 
story of the killings and subsequent 
events On June 17,1966 two black men 
armed with shotgun and pistol shot up 
a white working-class bar in Paterson, 
N J , killing the baitender and two of 
three customers A witness identified a 
white Dodge as kxiking like the getaway 
cat and a search of it turned up a bul¬ 
let and shotgun shell Caitcr and Aitts 
were in the car, but it was not until four 
months latei that they were charged 
with the murdeis That was when two 
petty thieves —Alfred Bello and Arthur 
Bradley-elaimed that while trying to 
break into a nearby factory they had 
seen Cartel and Artis flee the bar The 
buiglars' testimony was central to the 
state's case and helped send Cartel and 
Artis to prison for life 

Then m 1974 Fred Hogan, an in¬ 
vestigator for the New Jersey public de¬ 
fender suflice, and New York hmes Re¬ 
pot ici Selwyn Raab got Bello and 
Bradley to say that they had lied in then 
identihcation because the police as Bel¬ 
lo put it, had promised they'd take care 
of me if i got jammed up again " Last 
March a hearing was held, and the pros¬ 
ecution intioduced foi the hist time a 
taped interiogation of Bello that re¬ 
vealed the police had indeed piomised 
to help the two in various criminal cases 
against them The defense, which had 
been assured during the crtiss-examina- 
tion of witnesses in the first trial that 
there had been no such deals, now ar¬ 
gued that the new information was 


grounds for another trial The state si\- 
preme court agreed and reversed the 
convictions 

But at the second trial the new Pas¬ 
saic County prosecutor, Burrell Ives 
Humphreys, and his "Carter task force" 
had a few surprises in store for the de¬ 
fense A major stunner Alfred Bello 
took the stand and calmly recanted his 
recantation Calling it a he, Bello point¬ 
ed to Carter and Artis as the two men 
he had seen leaving the bar Hogan and 
Raab, he said, had offered him bribes 
to recant Moreover, two former defense 
witnesses backed up the prosecution's 
contention that either Carter or his for- 
mei lawyer tried to cook up a phony 
alibi they testified this time that they 
were not with Carter at the time of the 
shoot-up 

Racial Horror. Ttying to poke holes 
in the state's case, defense attorneys 
argued that the police were so anxious 
to get a conviction that they played 
fast and loose with the facts linking Car¬ 
ter and Aitis to the killings The law- 
ycis went so far as to picsent evidence 
suggesting that the cops could have 
planted the bullet and shotgun shell in 
the Dixlge 1 he witnesses who under cut 
(alters alibi, they chaiged had been 
linked to the police But the defense 
was badly wounded by one prosecution 
coup the judge allowed the state to 
aiguc that ( aitci and Artis had killed 
the thiee whites in order to avenge the 
muider six houis earlier of a black .av- 
ern ownci whose stepson was a friend 
of Carter's 

in his summation, Caitei s lawyei 
Myron Beldock countered that such a 
tactic was a racial horioi that feeds on 
the basest, most dirty part of ail of us 
He asked the jury to reject the piose 
cution's theory of C arter as a mad, rac¬ 
ist killer" bent on revenge Instead, the 
jury rejected Beldock's case, and Hur 
iicane Caitcr and John Atlis were led 
back to jail to await sentencing and the 
Mart of a new round of appe ils 



Died. Munio Leaf 71 cicator of 
f eidinand the Bull m a 1936 children s 
stoiy that has since been tianslatcd into 
16 languages and si'ld 2 5 million cop¬ 
ies of cancel, in Ciarrett Pai k Md Leaf 
taught high schixil before writing and il¬ 
lustrating do/'ens of children's fxxiks 
f eidinand, the peace-loving bull who 
would rather sniff flowers than hght. lat¬ 
er started in a Walt Disney movie and 
was used to sell mcichandtsc from le- 
real to diamond pins 
■ 

Died. Russel Wright. 72. a design¬ 
er who created simple, elegant furni¬ 
ture and accessories for American 


homes ofcancci. in Manhattan Though 
he had little formal training Wright 
helped to revolutionize the appearance 
of everyday household Hems, from ac¬ 
cordions to flatware He was noted for 
popularizing the use of blond wood in 
home furnishing and also for designing 
plastic dinnerware that sold by the mil¬ 
lions Wright put handgrips on his col¬ 
or ful dinner plates to keep thumbs 
out of the food 

■ 

Died. Richaid J Daley. 74. boss of 
('hicago and a Democratic powerbroker 
for 22 years, of a heart attack, in Chi¬ 
cago 


Died. Ned Washington, 7S, lyricist 
of the Academy Award- winning When 
You Wish upon a Star and many othei 
hit songs, of heart disease, in Beverly 
Hills, C alif The only one of his fam 
ily's nine children without musical train 
ing, Washington went to Hollywood in 
1929 to write songs foi the new talkies 
He won two more Oscars for wnting 
the words to the theme of High Noon 
and for helping to write the words and 
music for the score of Pinocchio Among 
his other memorable lyrics are those he 
wiote for The Nearness of You and Tom 
my Dorsey's old theme song. I'm Get 
ting Sentimental over You 
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rhe Battle of the Barrels Begins 

Fiailor'' screamed the Iranian on anothei on July 1 1 The iwo-tiei panies in Japan aic suggesting that thc> 

iLss Stooge lor capitalism' The tar- price works out to about an K'l incieasc may delay scheduled sailings of su|x,i- 

tt of that wrath, Saudi Arabian Oil in the aveiage price of oil impoitcd by tankcis to Iran and other high-piiccl 

^inistei Ahmed 7aki Yamani snuxrth- ma|or consuming nations—enough to countries in hopes of divci ting them lo 

leplied with just about the worst pos- put a drag on the global economy Slaudi Arabia or ihc Ilmiiatcs 

lie insult in the Islamic world Heim- hiench Piesidcnt Valery fiiscaid d'Ls- But most inteination'il oil compa- 
led that the eleven incmbeis of the taing estimated that OIMC piice bixrsts nies aie tied by long-teim contracts to 

ipaiii/ation of Petroleum 1 \pcsrting since 1973 have hit the I lench consuin- paiticulai supplying countiies Says 

xintiies, who have announced a two- ci as hard as a 50'f hike in income taxes Phillipe Laurance ancxcculivcolCom- 

ipe mciease of 15'f in the world price would have and asked bitterly ‘What pagnie I lam^aise des Petioles hsdif- 

oil \ the 5'f inciease posted by Sau- would happen to a government that de- ficult to stop buying oil liom a countiy 

Atabia and the United Arab Lmir cided to increase income taxes SCf and just because it (.haiges higher prices 

cs ait playing into the hands of Is- then tiansfeiicd the money to a foreign You may find out latei on that you’ie 

cl Said Yamani "Isiael has an country’ going to need to buy fiom that countiy 

Iciest in highei prices because they In fact though the new prices may again ' 

ish the West to find alternative souic- not be felt by the woiId sconsumers un- Uncertain Future. Also the 
|itf cncgyl and to end Its dependen- til spring Reason the big international amount of ‘ free oil is small The Sau- 

on the Arabs ” oil companies piled up such huge inven- dis sell only about 6 25' < of thc*ii daily 

No Harm. This was an astonishing tones in anticipation of higher piices output on the open maiket The hulk of 

change between members of the most that they will be selling olT much of the their prcxJuction is committed to foui 

cvcssful cartel in world history, but by stored oil before they begin buying heav- U S companies l-xxon 1 exaco Mobil 

:ck s end tempeis had cooled a bit It ily again Until then the oil companies and C hex ron They stand to bent In most 

came clear that the pricing lupture will be under piessuie to hold puces to from the two-tiei system but how much 

obably does not signal the end of OPt( present levels for consumers The West of the savings they will pass on to the 

amani denied rumots that Saudi Ara- Geiman government foi example has U S consumci isuncleai 

a would quit the cartel, which would forbidden oil companies to raise prices Most oil expeits expect npli to it- 

icly have meant its ruin He also on stored petiolcum Meanwhile world establish a common price altci its next 

ayed down earlier threats that Saudi demand for OPIC oil will plunge so sc'^edulcd meeting in luly Hut what 

rabia already by far 0”rCs biggest sharply-as much as 3 million to 4 mil- pi ice’ One guess is that the niajoiiiy 

vxlucei (8 4 million bbl pei day), lion bbl per day guesses J Wallace eleven will forgo the additional 5'< hike 

auld substantially expand output in or- Hopkins deputy executive director of set foi July, and the .S.uidis and the 

I to undermine the higher prices of the Pans-based Iiiteinational Lneigy E.miiatcs will move up fiom 5'f to I0‘( 

e opposing eleven The radical Lib- Agency—as to make it difficult for the A minority view is that the eleven will 

ns, who are among the Saudis' bit- eleven to imnose their new higher prices be forced locut then puces by such de¬ 
test rivals, were relieved ‘ At least I Once heavy buying docs resume, no vices as discounts for crude w'lth a high 

pect they will not barm us.' said Lib- one really knows what will happen The sulphur content, and the evcntiui' in- 

.n Oil Minister Ez/edin Mabrouk key will piobably be how' much extra crease will settle somewhcie between 

Perhaps not but the rupture re- oil importers can buy from Saudi Ara- 5'f and lO'f Oilmen see only an oui- 

ains As of Jan 1, a batrcl of Saudi or biu and the Emiiates The Japanese foi side chance of a price war between ihe 

Tuiate crude will sell for S12 08, a bar- example, hope to hold the average price Saudis and their oi’l< colleagues- but 

I from the other eleven countries will increase on oil they impoit to 6 S'-t by that chance is strong enough to maxe 

'St $12 70, reflecting an immediate switching orders to the lower-priced pro- the battle of the bands over the next 

boost (the eleven propose to tack ducers 'The six major private oil com- months a suspenseful struggle 




PRICES 

The Hardy Steel Myth 

C ontr.iiy to many cxpectationb the 
6'} price increases that all majoi steel¬ 
makers posted on about 40'r of their 
shipments in eaily IJctembcr seem to 
be sticking despite heavy political flak 
Mill executives say that the leal test of 
whether the btxtsts will last in the mar¬ 
ket will not come until January But the 
ini.re.tses have suivived ciiticism by 
President f ord s C ouncil on Wage and 
Price Stability and publicly soiccd ‘ con¬ 
cern’ by President-elect Jimmy Caitei 

The flap illustrates a hardy truism 
steel-piice incieascs arouse moie ixilit- 
ical excitement than meteascs in the 
price of almost anything else True the 
decibel level of the uproar this time 
hardly matched the luior of 1952 when 
settlement of a bitter steel sti ike turned 
largely on how big a price increase mills 
would be granted under Korean War 
price controls or 1962 when President 
Kennedy marshaled all the power ol the 
White Jlouse to foice a steel-price loll- 
back Still, steel men note caustically, 
aluminum makcis in November an¬ 
nounced price incicases c>i as much as 
Wi on vrme prcxlucts without drawing 
any special political comment I ven 
more sinking Du Pont raised the price 
of Dacion staple hber up to 10'/ vet 
Du Pont Chaiiman Irving Shapiro was 
welcomed to a long conference between 
Carter, his economic aides and some 
businessmen at which the participants 
discussed, among other things what to 
do abcrul steel miccs 

Is this special I'xus on steel jusii- 
hed' Since the Truman and Kennedy 
presidencies, steels importance to the 
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economy ana its impact on me ovenuj 
price structure have been shrinking The 
metal has lost a large shaie of its mar¬ 
kets to other materials—aluminum in 
beer cans and some auto bumpers, and 
plastics for many refrigerator parts foi 
example Between 1950 and 1975, total 
industrial production rose 260''^. steel 
output only 120‘f (see chart) Services 
have grown vastly in impoitance in the 
modem economy, an increase in auto- 
insurance lates can push up the cost of 
owning a car much mote than the price 
of the steel going into that car 

Texlay the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics estimates a increase m slecl- 
mill piixlucts diivcs up the Wholesale 
Piice Index in the following month by 
only one-tenth of a iiercentage point 
Otto Fckstein a member of TiMi s 
Board ol Fconomists believes increases 
in the wages of public employees en- 
eigy ptices "maybe even the Russian 
wheat sale are mote inflationary than 
steel bixists 

Symbolically howevei the impor¬ 
tance of steel puces has if anything 
been swollen by decades of publicity 
Steel still goes into an extraordinarily 
bioad vaiiety ol pioducts. makers of 
gvKxls ranging fiom autos to toasters 
may sei/e on steel hixisls juslihably oi 
not as an excuse to taisc their own 
prices And makers of many othei ba¬ 
sic rnateiials lend to watch how poli¬ 
ticians react to steel increases as a clue 
to what price hikes they themseKcs may 
get away with 


INSURANCE 

GEICO Pulls Through 

Death it seemed was imminent But 
the patient hung on. battling bankruptcy 
from week to week Now after drastic 
suigety and vime extensive aid from 
competitors, it is clear that Goveinmenl 
Employees Insurance Co the ailing for- 
mei wonder child of the industry ( Fimi 
July 19). will live The latest signs of vi¬ 
ability after losing SI24 million in 1975 
and S40 million in the first six months 
of 1976 oiico turned a small profit in 
the third quarter, it expects mote black 
ink in the last thiec months The com¬ 
pany has sold a $75 million issue of pie- 
ferred stock mostly to its present share¬ 
holders with surprising ease, giving it a 
despeiatciy needed injection of new cap¬ 
ital And the price of its common sux;k 
has more than doubled, from $2 a share 
in July to $5 now 

To be sure OLICO is emerging from 
itsotdeai much smallci and pewtet than 
in 1974, when it was the nation's fifth 
largest auto insurer, collecting premium 
income of $660 million—and when its 
stock sold as high as $61 a share The 
company had icached that eminence 
by doing away with agents and selling 
policies directly to customers at pre¬ 
mium rates as much as lS'’/t below 
those charged by other insurers The 



NEW INSURANCE CHAIRMAN JOHN BYRNE 

Wonder child shows signs of life 


sliategy worked because for a long tin 
OIICO restricted its customers to en 
ployees ol federal, state and local gev 
ernments and latei to professional pu 
pie—two low-fisk gioups But then, i 
heedless pursuit of fuithcr growth oi 
(O let down the bars writing (xrlicu 
for just about anytxxJy and il failed 
set aside adequate reserves to covi 
claims that weic inflated by the uxl 
eting cfisl of auto parts and medic, 
cate By last summei its krsses ha 
mounted so high that Maximilian W.i 
lach msuiancc superintendent foi tf 
District ol Columbia where titter) h. 
Its headquarters set a deadline A 
moving to have the company declare 
bankiupt 

At the s.ime tune, liowcvei Wallat 
was acting to save Cifico He cajoled 1 
other insurers into buying about a fouil 
of OIK C)’s existing auto policies (the ii 
sitters had a self-intciested motive It 
agreeing if onto hao gone bust the 
would have been assessed to help pa 
claims against its pohcyholdeis) Thi 
provided time, and cash, for Ol ico's nc 
chaitman John J Byrne. 45. who ha 
been hired fiom Travelers Insurant 
Corp in May. to begin an overhaul 

Shrinking Proc*««. Byrne began 
set les of cuts that, he says, have left hii 
‘very, very sobered by my realizatio 
of the awesome costs we had to pav 
He fired more than 1,500 employees 
ducing the staff to fewer than 6,400, as 
closed 23 sales offices Those moves ba« 
reduced expenses 20'/f). Byrne vows i 
cut them further by 10% Byrne has all 
secuted. state by state, permission 
piemium-rate increases averaging ,18*' 
Further, the company, which onci of' 
erated in 25 states, has stopped servK 
ing unprofitable areas oi ICO pulled < 
of New Jersey, which once accoimwj 
foi 10% ofits business, when the staled 






to allow a prmuum increase, it 

f ias also stopped writing new policies 
n Connecticut, Hawaii, Iowa, New 
iampshire. New Mexico and Utah 
V 'Hiough these steps have hauled CEi- 
,Jback into the black, and the $7S mil- 

( I'm sale of preferred stock has rebuilt 
ts depleted reserves, the company is 
ikely to go on shrmking for a while 
:,riCO IS still losing policyholders it 

i 'ants to keep, some are failing to re- 
cw because they distrust the company's 
nances, others because they will not ac- 
ept the stiff premium increases OEICO 
ells homeowners' insuiance as well as 

^RADi 


auto policies—and some mortgage lend 
ers are demanding that householders 
switch to richer insurers as their cncx) 
policies expire Counting the policies al¬ 
ready taken over by other insurers, says 
Byrne, "we’ll probably lose 1 million" 
of the 3 million policyholders that cri- 
CO had at its peak But. he adds, "the ar¬ 
terial bleeding at least has stopped 
We’re sound again " Otico's remaining 
policyholders, and the people who have 
claims against them, can breathe a bit 
easier, what would have been the insur¬ 
ance mdustry’s most colossal failure evet 
has been averted - barely 



ihowdown: Japan v Europe 


Londoners tooling along the 
Thames in their Toyotas. Parisians 
l^irolling by the Seine listening to their 
anys—innocent signs, it would seem 
J the healthy bustle of global com- 
V<8rcc But to European ofiiktals wor- 
ed by sluggish growth and high un- 
nployment in their home econonllcs^ 
he omnipresence of Japanese products 
a clear and present dangei to pro- 
iLtion and jobs In 1970 countnes in 
he r uropean Community bought $300 
niUion worth of gocxls moic than they 
old in trade with Japan In 1975 the 

t adc deficit was more than $3 billion, 
nd in '76, reckons the nine-nation 
joup, it will exceed $4 billion Por the 
last two months, the Europeans have 
ten pushing the Japanese hard to re- 
utc the imbalance, but not enough has 
n been accomplished to remove the 

t iieat of a trade war between the non- 
ommunist world's second and third 
flightiest economies 

I he Japanese and European econ- 
niics are by nature competitive rather 


hPERTANKCR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN JAPAN'S YOKOHAMA YARDS 
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than complementary, since their man- 
ufactuiers make the same types of prod¬ 
ucts- but the Japanese place a greater 
stiess on foreign sales Since World War 
II, aided by a supremely motivated work 
force and a gigantic worldwide market¬ 
ing-intelligence network the Japanese 
have made exports the cutting edge of 
industrial growth Kinji Yajima an 
economist at the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology, says frankly ‘ The very ef¬ 
ficiency of this Japanese machine makes 
It ruthless ' 

At the same time, Japan has a deep- 
seated psychological aversion to impoit- 
ing Many European imports are con¬ 
sidered luxurious indulgences and are 
priced accordingly A fifth of Johnny 
Walker Black can cost $25 50 (v $1190 
in Manhattan) imported Italian shoes 
foi men easily run to $110 Common 
Market members also charge that their 
efforts to sell to Japan are hamstrung 
by nontariff barrieis to trade f or ex¬ 
ample, European auto manufacturers 
(who export a mere 26,000 cars to Ja- 




JAPANESE PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY IN LONDON 
Efficiency makes for ruthlessness 

pan, V the 400.000 the Japanese ship to 
the Nine) complain about a cumber¬ 
some ma^e of customs pnxjedures, pol¬ 
lution and safey lequirements, and baf¬ 
fling testing regulations 

Responding to continuing cries fi om 
the West, the Japanese were already tak¬ 
ing some steps to reduce their Hade sur¬ 
plus before the latest dustup Toi in¬ 
stance in 1977 as in '76, Tokyo will limit 
steel exports tc the Community to 1 4 
million tons But at Common Maiket 
headquarters in Brussels, these steps 
have been viewed as too little, too late 
In November, over lunch in Brussels 
European Commissioner I inn Olav 
Gundelach warned Japanese Deputy 
Foreign Minister Bunroku Yoshmo that 
Japan would have to submit a compre¬ 
hensive plan to right the trade imbal¬ 
ance or face retaliation The Europeans, 
for example, could slap extra impoit du¬ 
ties on Japanese goods that they sus¬ 
pect are being ' dumped"— that is, sold 
in Europe at lower prices than in Japan 
Big Grab. On Thanksgiving Day, 
Tokyo replied It proposed to hold Jap¬ 
anese auto exports to Britain to \ W't or 
less of the British market to increase 
quotas on imports of European skimmei 
milk, butter and cheese into Japan, and 
to line up more Japanese importers of 
processed meats and retailers of import¬ 
ed tobacco Most encouraging to the [ u- 
rotieans, the Japanese also agreed to ne¬ 
gotiations on shipbuilding, the soiest 
issue of all In the first nine months of 
1976. Japan grabbed 86''r of all ship¬ 
building contracts awaided in industri¬ 
alized countries European shipbuilder 
claim that the Japanese can underbid 
them by 30% to 40V< because the Jap¬ 
anese yards get hidden government 
subsidies 

The shipbuilding talks opened in 
early December, but quickly dead¬ 
locked The Japanese offered to restr.ct 
themselves to building 6 S million of the 
« 12 million tons of vessels that world 
f. shipping lines are expected to order for 



ddivery in 1980 The Euic^M|kDe de¬ 
manded that the Japanese trim down 
to 4 million tons—and, as a f^t step 
split all tonnage ordeicd in 1977 and 
'78 fitty-lifly with Luropcan yards T he 
Japanese refused, and clung to that po¬ 
sition in talks last week with a Euro¬ 
pean delegation that visited 1 okyo The 
r uiopeans, in lestKinse have set two 
new deadlines Japan must offer an ac- 
eeptahlc lompromisc on shipbuilding by 
mid-January and must detail an over¬ 
all plan to teduce Us trade sutplus be- 
foie the next Common Market summit 
meeting in F ebruary 

The talks from heie on will be 
watched with anxiety by the whole in¬ 
dustrial i/ed world The global economy 
IS still afflicted with a slowdown that 
could turn into recession (Timi, Nov 
29) It needs a giowing volume of tiade 
to help end the dotdiiims A tiadc wai 
between Japan and I uiope is one of the 
last things it can afford 


MOVIES 

G for Gold 

It would be difficult to turn a stoiy 
alx'ut a lx>> and his |iet hawk into a 
movie that was anything other than 
clean But when Bakri v Hawk began 
tunning last week at ^50 US movie- 
houses It was evident that cab diivci- 
tuincd movie mogul Lyniar Dayton 
had taken no chances /lawk contains 
nosex no piofanity beyond damn' and 
hell no bliXKlshcd and only a sugges¬ 
tion of law lessness (a band ol vigilantes 
leacts to a c ime wave that the audi¬ 
ence never secs) Bui I Ives who teaches 
the hiiy (Lee Montgoniciy) how to liaia 
his btid helps the movie get over some 
of Its sacchaiimty with a sensitive per- 
foimance But C Imt Walker as the la¬ 
ther IS s.iddlcd with li.ies like ‘Ytiu 
gotta learn to control your own life 

Not surpiisinglv f/awk ffew to a (i 


rating, which is just what Daytpi^ha|^ te- 
tended To him. the C does not stand 
for genet al audiences (as the Motion Pic- 
tuie Association of America says it does 
in Its rating system), it stands for gold 
Dayton, who also broke in as a director 
on the movie, expects to gross $20 mil¬ 
lion from Hawk and recover its SI 2 mil¬ 
lion production cost in about a month 
Tired of Sox. That would be about 
in line with his lecord so lar Dayton 
at 35, heads Doty-Dayton Pioductions, 
a Hollywood company that in four years 
has turned out five movies, and all prof¬ 
itable—a phenomenal perfoimance by 
the standards of cinema finance Ihe 
company now is leleasingas many films 
counting Its own flicks and pickups from 
other pnxlueers, as Walt Disney Pro¬ 
ductions 1 hough there is a belief in Hol¬ 
lywood that people who clamor for 
cleaner movies do not go to them l>ay- 
ton says There is an audience out thei c 
that IS getting tiled of sex scenes and gut¬ 
ter language Theie is a need foi more 
iamily films Disney makes them, but it 
does not have the mat ket sewed up ” 
Dayton knows where his audiences 
ate in the small towns and cities of 
hcaitland Ameiica Baker \ Hawk did 
not open in New York C ity last week, 
nor in C hicago San Ptancisco or Bos¬ 
ton Instead it premiered m such places 
as 5>alt Luke City Savannah, Boise and 
Topeka Says Dayton 'Major cities |ust 
aicn I whcie our audiences arc 

His films are breaking box-office 
rccoids in Utah and Idaho They deal 
basically with pioneei-childien stones 
action adventures with strong moral 
kickers all shamelessly calculated to 
make kids and adults laugh cry and 
walk away feeling entertained not emo¬ 
tionally drained Da>ton's fust film 
made in 1973 was H’heie the Red lein 
Gijw\ a tale of a boy and his two hunt 
ing dogs 1 inanccd with the help of Day 
tonssuigeon fathei-in-law. Dr Geoige 
Divty, I ein cost $500,000 but already has 
glossed $8 million It starred Daytons 


16-yeiMr-okt nephew, Ste^vart PMisfsep 
who has become a fixture in many 1>-I 
films, and James Whitmore Next cair 
Seven Alone, about orphans struggiin 
to survive on the Oregon Trail It co 
$500,000, starred Aldu Ray and hi 
pulled in $ 12 million > 

Dayton's budgets are growing On 
of his new films, Powdet Keg isexpec 
cd to cost $5 million But Dayton strivt 
to hold down costs by using few bit 
name stars, shexiting his films quicki 
(usually in six weeks or less) and doin 
distribution and television advertisin 
himself D-D creates its own comme. 
cials for Its films, and pummels kx.. 
markets with five- to seven-day TV blit, 
es before a film opens Another inm 
vation IS the ‘host" system Under i 
D-D lepiescntativcs collect the comp, 
ny's share of box-office receipts nighti 
at each theater speeding cash flow Sat 
Dayton The faster you can get yoi 
money out the sooner you can gv> int 
prcxluction on youi next film ' 

Learning Process. Dayton a dt 
vout Mormon studied tadio and tek 
vision al Brigham Young Ihiivcrsity i 
Provo Utah latei wound up as a c.i 
diivcrand pait-timc (ilm technician i 
1 os Angeles betoie deciding that th 
only way h.: could break into the bus 
ness in a big way would be to become 
film makei himself He now diivcs 
blown <, adillac Seville (license ti-RM 
I ()) and IS woiking on a deal to meii> 
with a C alifoinia bixik publisher Wh\ 
Says he It kxsks tc> us like a synci 
gist'c mcigei That s a word I |ii- 
learned It means we should be able i 
help c.ich other" by getting films im 
Ixxik foim beloie they are relxised i 
thcateis 

Many ciitics have luit taken well ( 
Dayton s movies, calling them dcsii 
tory teiiibly tiite and pooil 
acted Dayton is un(.i/ed In his vici 
the Clitic'S that count aie the audience 
who flivk to his flicks I he piolession. 
ones can go to ei i hec k 


DAYTON WITH TWO OF HIS CHILDREN 


STAR OF aAKEH'SHAWK REHEARSING MOVIE SCENE WITH BIRD 



MUS|C&P;^i 


^ryshnikov’s New^ Bold Nutcracker 



Mikhail Baryshnikov, one of the 

I cat danceis of the age—or any age, 
V that matter—made his debut as a 
hoietigrapher last week By no means 
as the 28-year-old Soviet artist hung 
P his dancing shoes He merely added 
he duties of choreographer and dircc- 

II to those of petfotmer, starring in all 
htee loles when American Ballet The- 
ler s new production of The Nutaacket 
|)cned at the Kennedy C enter in Wash- 
ipum DC 

1 aking on the beloved Tchaikovsky 
lassie as one's initial choreographic 
enture is a bold act even lor Barysh- 
kov The Nutaaiker contains several 
roblems One challenge is to transform 
children's story based loosely on an 
T A Hoffmann fairy talc into palat- 
jte adult faic More complex still, a 
lamatic link must be fabiicated to tie 
\i>clhei two acts that aie little moie 
nan kissing cousins Act I lecounts a 
hiistmas episode in which an accident 
'ailinga nutcracker the favorite pies- 
iii of ( laia Stahibaum tiiggcis a 
icam loys come to life A platcxm til 
iiccinvadeshei pailoi The nutciackcr 
Jins into a pi nice who leads his young 
listless on an imagmaiy jouincy to the 
iiigdom of Sweets I he second act is 
sually a fioth of da//ltng leaps spins 
nd cvubeiant folk-flavoted dances 
Suppressed Eroticism. With a 
.iiiiiv mix of showmanship and a keen 
islind fot his ciaft Baiyshnikov has 
ev'sed solutions that infuse his Awr- 
i/iAc/ with logic as well as lUvigic 
licic IS the tiaditional Chiislmas ticc 
ii.it glows onstage a puppet show and 
pictlv pink and while sleigh to tians- 
Kii ( lai.i and her piince Bui there is 
o Sugai Plum r any and the cast is en- 
icly adult Clara, danced by Marianna 
heikassky. hoveis somewheic lic- 
ecn child and woman Hei godfather 
lossclmcyct brilliantly pottiayed by 
Icxandei Mm/, is both fatheily and 
■boil with suppiessed eicHicism Baiysh- 
iki.v accents mystery and the paradox 
if ihe light and dark faces of the hu- 
aii soul Stage Designer Boris Aron- 
'11 s huge painted panels and fantasy 
mials form a suireal backdrop foi the 
lie lianted events of the ballet 
Baryshnikov Clealed his NuUiaikei 
>1 I Cherkassky. 24. the balleiina whose 
B T debut last scasem in Giselle 
Hied much excitement As Claia 
cheiWassky danced with the dewy ra- 
,lance of a young lonteyn Wcll- 
■aiched physically and in spirit Tchcr- 
‘ssky and Baryshnikov are natural 
ai tners Their approach to dance is one 
'I elegance and simplicity Both aie e\- 
-ptiunally musical and seem at times 
Jance on one breath 
With the exception of the Snow- 
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flakes' wait/, boi rowed from Vassily 
Vainonen's Kirov production, Barysh¬ 
nikov completely restaged The Nut¬ 
cracker His choteography is in a clas¬ 
sical mold, swift and precise There are 
overhead lifts of every vai lety. and many 
florid codas In spirit Baiyshnikov 
echoes New Yoik City Ballet's Jerome 
Robbins fluent lyrical lines are buoyed 
up by the current of the music Like 
Robbins, too, he sometimes descends 
into Bioadway kitsch a clash of cym¬ 
bals in the orchestra pit invaiiably sig¬ 
naled a showy lift onstage The audi¬ 
ence adored it 

Kenneth Schcimerhorn, on loan 
from the Milwaukee Symphony, con¬ 
ducted with vigor Tempi were crisp and 
the orchestra sounded slrongci than it 
has in many months T heic was the usu¬ 
al plague of opening night snafus A 
canned Snowflake < hoius was oft cue 
and off pitch The tree gicw titfully. a 
toy cannon pviptied minutes tew soon 
The corps de ballet was at its most rag¬ 
ged A tiaffic lam oi Snowflakes spoiled 
a lovely vision Nowheic to be found 
wete stictched feet well-placed hands 
turned elbows meticulous dancing 
Thcic IS woik to be done images still 
to be ctystalli/cd but Baiyshnikov's 
fsutchickc f seimc day will be a chief glo- 
lyofA B r sicpcrlory Joan Downs 


The Year’s Best 


CLASSICAL 

LISZT TWELVE TRANSCENDENTAL ETUDES, 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY NO 3, SPANISH RHAP¬ 
SODY (Mclodiva Columbia 2 LPs) 
Ld/ar Bet man. the latest supeistar from 
Russia in an elcctiifying display of pi- 
anisiic flieworks 

HAYDN QUARTETS. OP 64, NO S ("LARK") 
AND OP 76, NO 2 ("ouiNTEN") (Cleveland 
Quartet RCA) Two of the most subtle 
and spii ited sti ing quai Icls -ci ispiv pci - 
foimed- fioni the (wn of the man who 
viitually invented the form 

FRENCH OPERA ARIAS, FREDERICA VON 
ST ADE (Columbia I The US scuiientop- 
etaiic swcethcait gives a few lessons in 
what the I tench ar>a is all about 

WAGNER DIE MEISTERSINGER (London S 
LPs) Sii (icoig SoUl and an eloquent 
cast —notably Bi itam s Norman Bailey 
as a wise and waim Sachs— present the 
finest recoidcd peiformancc yet of this 
operatic masterpiece 

WORKS BY SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, BER¬ 
LIOZ, TCHAIKOVSKY, DEBUSSY, RESPIGHI AND 
STRAUSS (Philadelphia Orchestra, Arturo 
Toscanini conducting. RCA, 5 LPs) 


The hist complete release of a senes of 
lecoidings made in 1941-42 finds the 
conducloi pioducing siiacious, cleai- 
textuied viiluiivi peiforniances 

POP 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PARKER JR BIRD 

(Savoy 2 1 Ps) Now v the rune Ko Ko 
Billie s Bounce plus 27 more master 
takes make up the best of the fabled allo- 
saxophonisi's Savoy tCworvltngs 

LINDA RONSTADT HASTEN DOWN THE 

WIND (Asylum i C ounlry pop's lop wom¬ 
an vocalist swings fiom piimal blues to 
sunny Mexicali tock 

STEVIE WONDER SONGS IN THE KEY OF LIFE 
(Tamla Motown 2 1 Ps) Aiamborecof 
stings, composed sung, played and pio- 
duccd by that one-man music company 
known as Stevie Wondei 

BOSTON (Lpic) Heavy metal's big 
busf-tnit Iwnd of the year these hve 
lockcis fiom Beanlovvn stii up a sonic 
maelstrom in a flashy fusion of acoustic 
and cicctionic sounds 

CHESTER B LESTER (RCA) A pail of 
gtxxi ole boys click in a chcciful studio 
jam as Les Paul s faipiliar slipping, slid¬ 
ing notes trace a delicate web around 
Chet Atkin s crisp licks 






JAPAN 


Vowing to Rebuild from Scratch 


rhundetous appUusc and shouls of 
"Ban/ai’’ rang thtough the plush To¬ 
kyo headquarters of Japan's luhng Lib¬ 
eral Democratic Paitv last week as 
Takeo Lukuda, 71, was unanimously 
chosen party pre* dent lust minutes 
earlier, a gnm-faced Takeo Miki Ja- 
p.in's incumlient Picmiei had received 
nearly as tumultuous an ovation when 
he bowed out as head of the party 1 he 
script was icpiayed the following day 
m the Diet's lower house this time Miki 
resigned as Piemici, and 1 ukuda. with 
the 1 D P Lontiollmg a bate maiority 
of scats in the chamber again succeed¬ 
ed him becoming Japan's I Uh postwar 
head of government 

Battered L.D.P. Thus ended moie 
than a year of the woist political wran¬ 
gling m Japan s mixicin history In fact 
the LDP emciged so batteied that f u- 
kuda last week vowed to rebuild the 
paity from scratch and III will stake 
my political life on accomplishing it" 
The smtxith tiansition of power fiom 
Miki to I ukuda was gieeted by L D P 
leaders and their powerful business al¬ 
lies with a collcctise sigh of lelief Until 
last week there were fears that Miki, 
who was being forced c'ut of both posts 
would oppose Pukuda's candidacy and 
possibly lead his 42-man faction out of 
the pally But Miki quit without a fight 
when It became apparent that the par¬ 
ty was united against him In his res¬ 
ignation speech to the caucus Miki per¬ 
formed in the classic tradition of 
Japanese leadeiship and took full re¬ 
sponsibility for what he called the “stern 
verdict of the people 

Succeeding Kakuet Tanaka m 


1974 Miki had earned his colleagues' 
enmity by demanding a full, open in¬ 
vestigation of the Lockheed scandal 
even though it meant exposing the cor¬ 
ruption of leading LDP members He 
was also widely blamed for the party's 
setback in last month's elections for the 
Diet's Sll-seat lower house, m which 
LDP strength dropped to 249 repre¬ 
sentatives—a loss of 16 (TiMt. Dec 20) 


In Older to continue governing the 
LDP has had to co-opt a dozen con- 
scivative representatives who ran as in¬ 
dependents in the election with Liberal 
Democratic backing 

That (hin margin in the lowei house 
will not allow Fukuda a luxury ' n- 
joyed by his predecessois governing 
while Ignoring the opposition Undei 
the Diet's complicated proceduies. foi 


Fukuda: Both Hawk and Duck 


If Japan Inc had a board of direc¬ 
tors. Takeo Fukuda. 71, would surely be 
on it As a graduate of the right schools 
an accomplished technocrat and an eco¬ 
nomics expel t. the new Japanese Pre- 
miei IS a pedigree member of the polit¬ 
ical-financial complex that has domi¬ 
nated Japan for the past two decades 
“A trustworthy Old Guardsman" is the 
way a leading official in the Liberal 
Democi atic Party describes Fukuda. im¬ 
plicitly contrasting him with his two id¬ 
iosyncratic LDP predecessors as Pre¬ 
mier Kakuei Tanaka, a scandal-tmged 
populist, and Takeo Miki. a sanctimo¬ 
nious “Mr Clean " 

His cntics, especially Japan's liber¬ 
al intellectuals, think Fukuda is a bit 
loo typical of the Establishment Kinu- 
ko Kubota, a noted constitutional schol¬ 
ar and professor at Tokyo's Seikei Uni¬ 
versity. complains, “Fukuda smells too 
much of a bureaucrat Perhaps he is 
brainy, but he lacks flexibility “ 


The new Piemier's backers disagi 
They argue that Fukuda not only “1 
the sharpest brains in the Diet," bin 
also capable of making “snap decisK 
at amazing speed " D^pite his slec 
frail appearance (S ft 5 in , 114 lbs; 
kuda has a reputation for courage D 
ing the violent leftist demonstrations 
I960, Fukuda, who was then AgncuHi 
Minister, volunteered to sneak a m 
sage through the angry mob outside P 
mier Nobusuke Kishi's official re 
dence He tore up his shirt and dous 
himself in red ink, successfully disgu 
ing himself as a wounded demonstr.it 
A decade later Finance Minister F 
kuda won acclaim as a “tough patiit 
when he stubbornly resisted U S .i 
West European pressure to up the 
ue of the yen. until the monetary in 
of late 1971 forced the realignment 
all major currencies Fukuda has h 
adamant in opposing Conununi$t-> 
side Japan—for which some cno 
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instance, the LDP's tiny m^jonty 
n^eans that it could not dominate all 
ihf' the chamber’s 16 key committees 
Thus at a press conference last week. 
1 ukuda stated “1 intend to work up a 
lull dialogue with the opposition par¬ 
ties ” University of Tokyo Political Sci¬ 
entist Shinkichi Eto only half jokingly 
muses that if “1 were Fukuda, Td be tak¬ 
ing the opposition leaders to some nice 
quiet geisha house in Akasaka' 

Fukuda's biggest effort will be to re¬ 
juvenate his broad-based. pro-Amen- 
tan. free-enterpnse party, which has 
governed Japan continuously since 
1955 As a first step towaid a come¬ 
back Fukuda intends to name a com- 
tnittee to study party reform One piob- 
lem It will sutely discuss is how to 
kurb the clout of the half-do/en maior 
t.ictions—led by aging godfathcr-like 
^iwerbrokets--that have traditionally 
wmtrolled the LDP Fukuda has 
Vioinised to dissolve his own 78-mdn 
bloc as an example to otheis Yet when 
he announced his hist appointments to 
top pally and Cabinet posts last week 
thi’y seemed carefully defeicntial to fac¬ 
tional inteicsts Scoffs Yohci Kono. a 
lomier LDP mcmhei who now heads 
.1 bloc of 18 conseivaiive lowei-house 
itpiesenlalivcs Nolxidy believes that 
I ukuda will be able to diamaiically 
change the sjstcm in his paity 

Devastating Statistics. I he nuist 
picssing national pioblcm confiontmg 
ihc new Piemict is the lacklustei tier- 
lor malice of the once robust Japanese 
economy In the thud quarter of 1976 
lapans gtoss national piexluct limped 


ahead at the annual rate of I (com¬ 
pared with 3 8% in the U S ) Mean¬ 
while. inflation hovers around 9‘'i and 
unemployment seems stuck at I million 
(2%)-^evastating statistics by Japa¬ 
nese postwar siandaids In other years. 
Japan could hope to spark its economy 
by inci easing exports But both U S 
businessmen and the European Com¬ 
munity have complained that under¬ 
priced Japanese go^s are already flood¬ 
ing their markets {see Economy & 
BusiNbss) They demand that Tokyo 
sell less and import more As a former 
Finance Minister and one of his coun¬ 
try's leading economics experts. F ukuda 
IS expected to increase government 
spending and piovide businesses with 
low-interest loans 

In foreign affairs the new Premier 
confronts both a Moscow that is still 
seething because Tokyo allowed the U S 
to dismantle and examine the MiG-25 
that a defecting Soviet airman flew to 
Japan in Septembei and a Peking 
miffed because negotiations for a Jap- 
anese-Chinese peace tieatv have bogged 
down It IS unlikely, however that I u- 
kuda will take any new foreign policy 
initiatives until he has had the chance 
to size up the diplomacy ot Jimmy Car¬ 
ter s Administiaiion 

The hrst populai test of 1 ukuda s 
policies and of whether he has revived 
the LDP will come in July, when the 
Japanese elect a new upper house I he 
LDP majority theie is now a ta/oi- 
thin one seat, and the party may lose 
control—unless I ukuda by his actions 
regains some of that faded popularity 


.mU him as a hawk--and m cham- 
■iimg cUise ties with Washington 
I he son of a successful farmer m 
ininia piefecture, about 70 miles 
nhwesi of Tokyo, Fukuda retains 
inc ol tne riiial tastes that neaily a 
It-century ago led u. Japanese dip- 
11 It to ridicule him as a ' country 
k lie and his wife live unpreten- 
'''sl> in a modest Tokyo home, whctc 
relaxes by practicing calligraphy and 
fliirming classic tea cctemonies One 
'}H:r-class taste he has cultivated is 
vX'casinnal round of golf By com- 
iison with most other Japanese pols 
ikuda IS something of a phtasemakei 
I’tn he was Foreign Minister, he once 
'ssed the need for seciet diplomacy 
O' Peking by calling himself a ‘duck ” 
i.'lanation “A duck might seem to 
doing nothing on the water, but 
kier It the animal is always fiercely 
'■’dlmg " 

Ills high grades at the elitist Tokyo 
•eiial University and on the difficult 
"ance exam to the senior civil ser- 
c won him plum jobs in the Ministry 


of Finance But a promising cuieer there 
came to an abiupt end in 1950 when he 
was attested and charged with accept¬ 
ing a $277 bribe from a terlili/cr turn 
By the time F ukuda was acqutiicd. he 
had left the civil service and turned to 
politics In 1952 the voters of Gumma 
prefecture elected him to (he first of ten 
consecutive teims in the Diet’s lower 
house Since then he has served as Min-- 
ister of Agriculture. Foreign Ministei, 
Finance Ministei and for most of the 
past two years, as his country s de faao 
economic czar 

■ 

Tenacious as welt as ambitious, F u- 
kuda has wielded so much power with¬ 
in the LDP for the past decade that 
he has long been viewed as the party <s 
crown prince But he lost out to Tanaka 
in 1972 in a ferocious intiaparty strug¬ 
gle for the premiership, two years later 
he was again edged out, this time bv 
Miki Fie took his defeats philosophi¬ 
cally. insisting- as last week’s events 
confirmed—that “a day is bound to 
come when Japan will need me " 


SOUTH KOREA 

A Song for the 
Workers of Seoul 

Chang ilyangSoon, 22. has just lost 
her job as a bus conductor Dressed in a 
simple blue suit she sits worriedly in a 
liny office in Seoul's grimy industnal 
suburb of Yongdungpo, telling hei sto¬ 
ry with mounting bitterness It seems 
that she left her company dormitory to 
buy skin cream for an alleigy. but failed 
to ask foi her employer's permission She 
was not only summarily fired from the 
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THE REV CHC CHI $ONO 

"When they'ie angiy, I'm angry " 

$60-a-monlh job, she says, but was phys¬ 
ically abused by a superior who roughly 
twisted her aim As she speaks a slight 
figutc in a workers blue shirt and trou¬ 
sers sits perched on a desk, swinging his 
stockinged feet to and fro while he ii.s- 
Icns Fie will support her complaint to 
a g.wcinment labor office, he piomises 
It that fails as it usually docs he will 
mount a campaign—petitions to the 
company Icttcis phone calls in the 
hope that the company will relent 

I he listenci is the Rev C ho Chi 
Song 47 a mild-manncied Picshytcnan 
minister who foi the past ten years 
has run the Yongdungpo Urban In¬ 
dustrial Mission amid the lactones, the 
shanties and the mushioomtng concrete 
apartments across the Han River from 
Seoul propel Chos missicm is a few 
ground-floor nxims m one of those giay 
slab walk-ups. rooms that are rarely 
empty Each month more than 5.000 
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CHINA 


people, niO&tof them not formally ChriSf 
tian come to the misston for soin^ 
kind ui help or encouragement Last 
week alone the mission had 72 sched¬ 
uled meeuiig!> on subjects ranging from 
labor law to flower arranging biith con¬ 
trol to the Bible The miitsion also had 
Us usual three ot lout harassing calls a 
day from the Koieun Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agcnc> 

The k<'i\ seems to think that the 
Rev Ml ( ho IS a labor agitator In the 
ciicuitous manner that seems piudcnt 
for social change in South Korea these 
days he is Though the Ynngdungpo 
mission pio\ ides such mundane services 
as a cicdit union and consumer-goods 
ciKiperaiivc, its main cneigies aie de¬ 
voted to lahoi icform a difficult pro¬ 
cess m a country wheic Piesideni Park 
Chung Hcc's emergency deciecs forbid 
strikes C ho uses public piolest instead 
VV'e always have three or foui labor- 
management disputes going" he told 
liMl Tokyo Bureau Chief William 
Stewart ‘ Last yeai theie was a com¬ 
pany with a VO-houi week We asked 
the managers to change but they nevei 
listened So we oig,ini/cd our woikeis 
One thousand w'lotc one lettci each to 
the company every day One thousand 
others made I .<KK) telephone calls to the 
company every day Wc sent out abiiut 
10 000 pamphlets Then the Washington 
Pom wrote an article, and the manag- 
ci s son telephoned ftom the II S Now 
the company has an eight-houi day and 
gives holidays as well The kCiA dtdn t 
like that 

Workers' Power, Though his so¬ 
cial gospel IS often ,ailed (ommunistic 
by his Clitics C ho is a icfugee fiom 
Noith Korea where his family wcie 
pios|ieious Chiistian farmets He fled 
south in 1950 worked at odd jobs while 
putting himself through Seoul’s Kyonggi 
College and Picshytciian Theological 
Seminary It was at the scminaiv that 
stiine Amciican missionaiics fiom Ja¬ 
pan iiiltoduced him to the need for in 
dustiial missions He joined woik pioj- 
ects III coal mines and tcviile factoiics 
and became enraged at the long hours 
and hairowing winking conditions in 
ihi>sc places Now says C ho South Ko- 
lean workers arc becoming more and 
moie imiuitient for then share of the 
country s buigeoning economy There 
ate all kinds of picssure from the po¬ 
lice the kc I \ and business But the 
woikcts powci IS growing, and it can¬ 
not be dcsliiiyed 

C ho acknowledges that his own de¬ 
nomination IS 'verv conservative m 
South Korea ,ind that he teceivc-s scant 
outside support SI 500 a year from U S 
Pievbytciians some help from a few 
sympathetic local churches Many of the 
workers close to C ho would like him to 
start his own longiegation but he re¬ 
sists that idea I don t talk about the 
chinch and religion he says I don t 
even pray in the same way any more I 
listen to peoples pioblems and I ask 
Gixf 'How can I find a way” 


They Are Maligning the AAodome 


They are plastered on public build¬ 
ings and humble dwellings, on fences, 
cow bar ns. tool sheds and much of the 
other available wall surface in China 
The ubiquitous presence of these unique¬ 
ly Chinese ideological weapons—wall 
posters—testified to the relentless cam¬ 
paign being carried out by party lead¬ 
ers against Chiang Ch ing the widow 
of Mao Tse-tung Every week brings a 
graphic new twist to the pictorial rec¬ 
ord of her wicked ways As the leader 
of the ladical ’Gang of Foui”* ac¬ 
cused of attempting to sei/e power after 
Mao’s death last Seplembei, Chiang 
Ch ing IS pictured as a scheming em¬ 
press of days long past Alternatively 
she IS depicted as a treacherous snake 
in womans dress, a hanidan spitting 
venom and a wily warrior wielding a 
spiked club Perhaps most shocking to 
the puritanical Chinese aie caricatures 
of C hiang Ch’ing as a uollup In one 
of many variants on this theme she is 
shown leclinmg on a divan decorated 
with dollat signs, her skirl hiked up 
while two of her sycophants nibble on 
her fingers and Uies 

Ihe pictoiial attack on Madame 
Mao has been reinforced by a 9 000- 
word editorial in the Communist Party 
newspaper Peoples fktil,- The at tide 
offered the first oflicial blow-by-blow ac¬ 
count of the plots pcrpctiated by the 
Ciang of 1 oui in the weeks sut rounding 
the death of Mao and focused on the 
gangs prowess as forgers The forgery 
involved the last instiuclions issued by 

1 he I'lhtrv wile W.ihr Hutip wen < hjiigCh un 
ih 1.10 mil y.io Win-vudii 
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HUA aeroRE assuming chairmanship 



Mao, which are presently being trum¬ 
peted all over China in order to let^« 
unue the rule of Mao’s successor, Hua 
Kuo-feng Mao reportedly wrote to Hua, 
’Act in line with past principles, with 
you m charge I am at ease ” Days after 
Mao’s death the gang altered the final 
instructions to read. “Act according to 
the principles laid down " The forged 
quote was published in several of Chi¬ 
na's newspapers before it was unmasked 
by the vigilant Hua 

Sola Guardians. There is a polit¬ 
ically significant difference tn the mean¬ 
ing of the two quotes According to Peo¬ 
ple’’! Daily the ’ principles laid down” 
citation was concocted to indicate that 
only Chiang Ch’ing and her supporters 
were licensed to interpret Mao’s instruc¬ 
tions, thus becoming the sole guardians 
of his heritage Among the gang’s wrong 
’ principles, the paper charged, was'^^ 
seuing jxiwer illegally Chiang Ch’ing 
had aspiied to nothing less than the par¬ 
ty chaiimanship tJnly three days after 
Maos death, one member of the gang 
‘arranged foi people to write to Chiang 
Ch mg affii ming their oath of fealty," 
while the lady herself was reportedly “so 
eager she couldn l sit still ’ Anothei 
member of the gang was so confident of 
the plot's success that he had a pholog- 
tapher shoot 'standard pot traits’ of the 
gang for publication w'hen it took of¬ 
fice The paper furthei charged that in 
their plot to usurp state power the four 
were piepared to kill” certain people 
—presumably Hua and other members 
of the Central Committee 

New details of Madame Mao s love 
of luxury appeal every week foi the ben¬ 
efit of C hina’s 800 million men and 
women who live a spartan existence, 
clothed in the ubiquitous unisex padded 
jacket and trousers It has been alleged 
that Chiang Ch mg secietly ordered two 
dozen custom-made di esses in the space 
of one month at a total cost of 760 yuan 
<S400) On a visit to the agricultural 
commune of Tachai, Chiang Ch’ing “ar¬ 
rived by special train with an entourage 
of 100 persons. ’ recalled a local official 
Her personal effects had to be earned 
by several trucks, and she occupied the 
entire guesthouse, which has a capacitv 
of receiving more than 100 guests She 
opened her big mouth shouting orders 
At various times, she demanded per 
fume, carpets, black curtains, and flooi 
lamps that produce no sound when 
switched on ’’ 

The endless ridicule of Madami 
Mao's "criminality" and “stupidity" has 
been accompanied by press and radio re¬ 
ports tn China’s provinces accusing | 
Chiang Ch’ing’s supporters ol wide¬ 
spread sabotage and inciting to not It 
only a fi action of these charges are true 
there may be far greater chaos m Chi¬ 
na than most analysts have suspected 
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CounteiclockNMSC lop C ancjturc ot Chiang 
Ch mg di&clc^ing secrets to Western reporter, 
portrart-framed Mme Mao rs mucked as false 
self-appornted leader, Chiang as cvrl serpent 
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Cltrckwise bottom The masses ci ush [.i-npiess 
Chrangand gang. Madame Mao portrayed m 
lustful decadence radicals portrayed attacking 
< hou En-lai with Watergate-like 'black 
materials ’—false accusations 
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What cah this mag^ine do for 
your campaign in Europe? 


Build important 
communications with 
over one quarter of 
a million European 
executives from a 
platform they 
respect. 


Market your 
product to families 
with average family 
incomes of well 
over $21,000 
per year. 


Provide 

important coverage 
of people wit! a 
university degree 



Offer more 
than 30 different 
advertising editions in 
the Atlantic area alone, 
over200editions 
world-wide. 


Communicate with 
some 230,000 car-owners 
in Europe. 


Reach almost 
a quarter of a 
million people with 
life-assurance 
policies. 


Reach more 
than 200,000 
European home-owners 


Give you one of the 
best market information 
services available. 


And .1 lot more As Europe's leading 
international newsmagazine, TIME offers unique 
advertising advantages to anyone doing business 
Start with its editonal quality With the largest 
newsgathenng organisation of any publication 
anywhere in the world, TIME's 
excellence is unnvallcd 

And this excellence has been 
awarded by populanty TIMF's 
circulation in the Atlantic area has 
increased by 20“u in the past five years 
alone And with quality readers The 
kind of readers who choose to have 
another perspective on the world 
around them, who are young, active 
and truly cosmopolitan Readers who 
make important decisions every day 



The people who buy your goods and services 
because they want quality and are willing to pay 
for It 

And they can pay for it The average family 
income of the TIME European household is an 
affluent $21,771 Over half of TIME 
families own their own homes, 40% 
own other real estate, 83% own a car, 
88% own cameras, and six out of ten 
have a component music system 
If you're looking for a magazine 
to deliver true advertising value for 
your money 


..it takes 


TIMI 



he ttroadcast from Sunsi declared 
■)t fdlowcrs of the Gang of Four broke 
;i> a meeting of the provincial Com- 
unisi Party secretariat last summer 
^•Lkidnaped top local leaders Anoth- 
. niadcast reported that the gang “was 
f mam root causing the protracted un- 
si m Hupei and Wuhan ” barlier this 
.)! the gang is said to have dispatched 
stators to the industnal center of Wu- 
in in Hupei province for the purpose 
liiiming a Chiang Ch’ing power 
liiiiic According to one broadcast, the 
hibpiraiors spoke to each other only 
I S|ianish in order to foil eavesdtoppers 


It IS unclear whether most of the un¬ 
rest is being caused by last-ditch sup¬ 
porters of the discredit^ radicals or ^ 
squabbling factions trying to settle old 
scor^ with political enemies Whatever 
the reason, stnngent measures are be¬ 
ing taken to suppress troublemakers, 
who have been denounced as “criminal 
gangs ” Larlier Hua was forced to send 
12,000 troops into fukien province to 
deal with 'sabotage' l-rom Yunnan last 
week came stern warnings that ‘we 
must resolutely suppress the counter¬ 
revolutionaries who beat, wreck and 
loot ” 


loRTH AFRICA 

ihadowy War in the Sahara 


Polisano What is it'> Someone s 
anie’ Some sort of police force'' Ac- 
lly It IS the latest in the long list of 
^Is attached to the woiids many 
*iiilia armies 

I ike angry ants in a vast sandpile 
m. combatants m a littlc-known Afii- 
un VI ai of liberation aic cairying out 
Mn.h and-destioy missions in the des- 
jic 100 000-sq-mi area once known 
s ihc Spanish ^haia On one side aic 
•i estimated 10 000 tnxips fiom Moroc- 

I .hkI Mauritania, which claimed the 
ril'd that Spain suiicndeicd sovcieigntv 
\ti last yeai undei stiong United Na- 
.iiiiis piessuic OpfKising aic the 5 000 
uciiiilas of the I lente Polisano (foi 
'opiilai rroni foi the Libeiation ofSag- 
|ii,i el Hamra and Rio de Oio the two 
iioviiices involved) Polisano is hghting 

I'ain independence fot a new Sahar- 

II \iab Demivtaiic Republic and the 
(K)OOO tieople, mostly Reguibei tiibes- 
11.11 >t would lepicsent 

iMi Coiicspondent David Beck- 

who spent two weeks with Polisa- 
lo giieirillas in the desett, reports that 
ri' lai the shadowy Sahata war ts a 
tandofT T he Moroccans and Mauriia- 
lans hold the villages but venture cau- 
ously into the destrt foi feai of am- 
iish Polisano fightets as a result loam 
al> over much of the tenitory, boast- 
ullv but inaccurately declaring it “lib- 
Micd ” The guerrillas, though, have 
11 led the war into both Morocco and 
aiiriiania Last June Polisano even at- 
cipted a mortar attack on the Mau- 
iiatiian capital of Nouakchott Lsee 
’imp) Although the guerrillas lost 200 
'H.I 1 , including Polisano's foundei. Mo¬ 


hammed Wall 28, in the battle, they 
consider the shelling of the Mauritanian 
capital a gicat victoiy They have 
biought MauiiUnia close to economic 
disaster with periodic attacks on the 
450-mile rail line which bungs the 
counliys non oie to the sea In the 
noith Polisano has also shut down the 
vast Moioccan-conti oiled phosphate de¬ 
posit at Bu Craa bv harassing the mine 
and Its 60-mile convcyoi belt to Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean docks at Aaiun The attacks, 
ironically have hel[>ed Moioccos do¬ 
mestic phosphate industry by keeping 
supplies shot t 

Classic Guerrillas. The wai shows 
no sign of ending repot ts Beckwith 
even though Morocco and Mauritania 
have lost about 1,000 men since last Feb¬ 
ruary Other Aiab governments—nota¬ 
bly Saudi Atabia have tried to work 
out a diplomatic settlement, so fai with¬ 
out success Supplied with East Bloc 
arms by Libya and Algeria, Polisano is 
able to struggle on fiom sanctuaries neai 
the Algeiian boidei town of lindouf 
wheie about 40,000 Saharoui refugees 
live m 22 camiis By helping the giiet- 
tillas Piesident Houari Boumcdiennc is 
able to keep a third of Archenemy King 
Hassan s Moroccan ai med foices tied up 
in a frustiating and expensive war 

In classic guerrilla fashion Polisano 
fighters are mounting up to five laids a 
week on enemy-held villages to drain 
the morale of the occupiers Beckwith 
accompanied them on one mortaring 
mission and filed this account of a five- 
day. 900-mile venture 

The target was Amgala, five miles 
noith of the Mauiitanian border—the 


Desert War 



scene of a disastious defeat of a com¬ 
bined Algenan-Saharoui force by a Mo¬ 
roccan armoicd uilumii last February 
Since then the Algerians have pulled 
then tioops out of the Sahata The 2 000 
Saharoui residents of Amgala have also 
fled, and were replaced by 900 Moroc¬ 
can svsldicis Polisano asa icsult.shells 
Amgala regularly The last attack, by 
another guerrilla foice, occulted only 
thiee days hefoic we set out 

Our assault was to take place in late 
afternixin .so that any Moioccan I--5s 
sciambled from Aaiun 120 miles away, 
would not find us before nightfall Our 
force foui guciiillas in a 1974 'Toyota 
landcruisci and hvc more in an enalic 
1965 Land-Rovei We ciosscd the Al- 
gciian bolder without incident Passa- 
poilo," joked one guerrilla tn deseil 
Spanish, sticking his Kalashnikov as¬ 
sault rifle The vehicles tolled along 
wherever the di ivers saw a p.ith. wheth¬ 
er It was soft sand or hard lava fields 
Tot) speed undei ideal conditions was 
60 m p h our average was more like 20 
m p h Wc paused pciiodically to allow 
the guerrillas to pray, kneeling toward 


'OLISARIO OUERRIUAS AT PRAYER FOUOWINO THEIR SUCCESSFUl SHEUINO ATTACK ON MOROCCAN FORCES IN TOWN OF AMOAIA 






VKTNAM 

The Communists’ Dividecl Victory 


Mecca, and to wdf down strips <^|wtgih 
camel meat boiled in its own sme«^ &t 
and garnished by dive-bombing ffiis 
At night we camped m the Open, 
since headlights can be seen for ten miles 
in the desert, we bumped along in dark¬ 
ness looking for spots where talha trees 
or hills would provide protection “A 
million-star hotel," jested one guerrilla 
familar with the Guide Michelin as he 
looked at the sky above As soon as they 
camped the guerrillas gathered branch¬ 
es and started a fire to warm themselves 
against the night chill “In the past. I've 
made a big hre and hidden away near 
by,' said Ahmed, the Toyota driver 
"Then the Moroccans came to the fire 
and we traptied them Now they're 
afraid of hre ” Actually, the territory is 
so vast and Moroccan night patrols are 
so infrequent that detection would be a 
freakish misfortune 

Nearing Amgala, we switched to rel¬ 
atively new Land-Rovers in better re¬ 
pair. some had been captured in an am¬ 
bush of Moroccan troops only three 
weeks earlier More men arrived also, 
by the time we leachcd the target there 
weie five cars containing 42 guerrillas 
and three 82-mm recoilless rifles 
Creeping around the town from the 
north, three carloads of guerrillas drove 
to within a mile of Amgala Turbaned 
youths set up their C/ech-made weap¬ 
ons pointing over the ridge The other 
two airs meanwhile, were posted to cov¬ 
er the escape I crept up the black locky 
terrain and lolled into a ridgetop fox¬ 
hole dug for a previous bombardment 
Cut the Rt ad. Our operation com¬ 
mander was Mohammed Fadel, 41, a 
former shopkeeper from Aaiun and a 
onetime f rench army noncom. when he 
gave an arm signal, the first rounds 
arched toward Amgala After four 
blasts, the Moroccans returned fire One 
shell exploded on haid lava 100 yatds 
from a Polisario gun, most landed far¬ 
ther away, indicating either the enemy's 
inaccuracy or his confusion Even so, af¬ 
ter firing 1 9 rounds, the guei rillas sud¬ 
denly dashed back to their cars and scur¬ 
ried away As we drove down the ridge, 
anothei Moi ocean round exploded 200 
yards <o the right 'Bombaidimento" 
explained one young gueriilla helpfully 
Armed with bazookas and a recoil- 
Icssrifle.a 13-man defense squad was al¬ 
ready set up in front of us. leady to cut 
the road if the enemy emerged from Am¬ 
gala I hat would give the main party 
time to set up a full-fledged ambush sev¬ 
eral miles away At that point, however, 
the guei rillas stopped for a celebration 
—building fires cooking camel meat, 
boiling tea, praying and congratulating 
one another for hitting Amgala with at 
least eleven of the 19 lounds After half 
an hour it became apparent that the Mo¬ 
roccans would not be coming out to fight 
that day The fires were covered, and 
we started leisurely back to base camp, 
eight hours away—the first leg in a two- 
day ride across the immense desert to 
the safety of Algeria 


With rilling, self-congratulatory 
toasts. Ho Chi Minh's successor, Secre¬ 
tary-General Le Duan, 68. last week 
ended the first Congress of the Vietnam¬ 
ese Communist Party since I960—and 
the first held in a unified Viet Nam The 
six-day meeting in some respects resem¬ 
bled an overblown victory banquet The 
1,008 cadres and 24 fraternal foreign 
delegations—led by the Soviet Central 
Committee's Mikhail Suslov—endured 
no fewer than 5S speeches, including an 
eight-hour stem-winder by Le Duan 
The theme of the Congress —Thonfi 
M(i/ (national reunification)—was sym¬ 
bolized by the arrival of delegates from 
the South aboard the inaugural run of 
the rebuilt Saigon-Hanoi railway In¬ 
deed, not only Thong Nhat was the leit¬ 
motiv of the long-winded haiangucs, but 
It was visible every day in Hanoi on new¬ 
ly renamed hotels, cafes, streets and the 
capital's largest pat k 

But national unity has proved far 
more difficult to achieve than it first 
seemed 20 months ago when the vic¬ 
torious Communist T-54s rumbled down 
the streets of Saigon (now called Ho Chi 
Minh City) Although there is little 
armed lesistance in the South the two 
Viet Nams remain divided by regional 
diffeiences and decades of life under 
radically opposed political systems 
After more than a generation of wai, 
few Southern cadres survived to take 
over when the Thieu government col¬ 
lapsed Instead, nearly all bureaucracies, 
farms and factories are being run by 
Northerneis Helping keep oider aie 
flesh iccruits, known contemptuously as 
Ba Muoi ( 30s ' meaning oppoitunists 
who joined the revolution after April 30) 
Says a recent exile from Saigon "The 
North Vietnamese Army is still viewed 
as an army of occupation, not libera¬ 


tion ” Adds Hoang Troung Tan, a for¬ 
mer civil servant who escaped this fall 
“The officials treated me and my father 
like slaves My father is a fisherman who 
had to sell his catch to the government 
at a very low price AH the crops and 
products aie being taken north'' 

Acknowledging such cnticism, Po 
litburo Member Le Due Tho at the Con¬ 
gress attacked party cadres who have 
been so lacking in devotion as to “de¬ 
generate, abuse their powers, commit 
fraudulent acts, violate the law, bully the 
masses and so forth ' Le Due Tho also 
lashed out against "corruption, bureau¬ 
cracy arbitrariness and autocracy 
Some foieign observers thought his 
woiding might be the prelude to a puige 

Cool Relations. Party reform 
baldly satisfy Southerncis victimized b;^ 
a draconian plan to resettle 4 millto%j>l^ 
city dwellers in ‘new economic zones * 
in the Mekong Delta According to .t 
new five-yeai plan Southerners from Hk 
cities will be leciuited to reclaim I mil 
lion hectares of ncc land and to inticasc 
fish and lumbet pioduction 

Stimulating agiicultuie is a key pa 
requisite, Hanoi believes tor naming the 
foreign exchange to finance industn.n 
growth 5>o arc continued aid fiom the 
^vict Union and ctxil, coitect lelation 
with the Cambodians and C hinev 
—who sent greetings but no delegation 
to the C'ongi ess 

Capitalist tiade and technology a' 
also welcome, but Viet Nam's leadei 
aim to develop an economy that match 
es then militaiy power primal ily N 
then own means foi its skittish Asu 
ncighbois, the tasks Hanoi has set foi i 
self provide some consolation Winnin 
Southern suppoit and developing th 
economy are likely to preoccupy Hi' 
heirs for some years to come 


Li DUAN WITH HEROINi OF THE VIET NAM WAR (LEFT) AND DELEGATES AT PARTV CONGRESS 




IyRIA'S ASSAD (LEFT) AND EGYPT'S SADAT CHATTING AT KUBBEN PALACE IN CAIRO 


PERES AND RABIN (RIGHT) IN KNESSET 


MIDDLE EAST 

Arab Accord and Israeli Acrobatics 


\n unexpected political event in 
i>npt last week inci cosed the prospects 
iie\\ moves towaid peace in the Mid- 
•• fast in 1977 An equally unexpect- 
xl political event in Israel guaranteed 
|hji any such moves would not take 
1 I. 1 CC foi quite a while Items 

p In Cairo, after a four-day summit 
bfvptian President Anwai ^dat and 
Iviian Piesidcnt Hafez Assad formally 
hided their year-long feud by announc- 
ng not only their reconciliation but also 

I he creation of machinery for a closer al- 
'dOcc of their two states No one se- 
lously expects a return to the kind of 
iyiian-Egyptian union that blossomed 
nd then fatled in Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ci s day Instead, observers interpreted 
two leaders' refetence to unionist 

I elaiions " to mean that they were co- 
ndinating their diplomatic drive to 
dice Israel to the Geneva conference 
Jhlc early in the coming year 

p In Jerusalem, Yiuhak Rabin 
Ihtew his country into political turmoil 
P> resigning as Israel's Premier, after 
R'lt having expelled the three members 
|>f the National Religious Party from his 
>ecuie coalition Cabinet Rabin pre- 
umably will stay on as Premier until 
be next elections, which will take place 
ome ume in the spnng, instead of No- 
- Tiber as scheduled Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy angrily acctK^ 
Rabin of 'israeh acrobatics”—but the 
^>abs know full well that there can be 
X* serious negotiations until Israel's po- 
litical cnias is untangled. 


Rabin's resignation was ti iggered by 
a must unlikely incident On I riday af¬ 
ternoon, Dec 10, welcoming ceremonies 
had been scheduled at an airport near 
Tel Aviv for the arrival of the first three 
of 25 American F-IS Eagle fighters that 
Israel has on order (U S officials later 
indicated that the day and timing had 
been set by Rabin) The arrangements 
outraged leaders of Israel s religious pai- 
lies, since the ceremony ran so close to 
the Sabbath sundown that it violated the 
spun of the appi caching holy day Only 
20% of Israeh Jews are strictly obser¬ 
vant. hut the religious parties that tep- 
lesent them are,a potent factor in the 
nation's politics The largest of the 
groups, the National Religious Party, 
has been included in almost every La¬ 
bor government coalition since 1948 
Four days after the ceremonies, Rabin's 
government narrowly survived a vote of 
censure insugated by the tiny Aguda Is¬ 
rael Party, another religious group, in¬ 
stead of supporting the government, the 
ten N R P members in the Knesset, in¬ 
cluding two of Its three Cabinet mem¬ 
bers abstained Intunated by this act of 
disloyalty. Rabin lead their party out 
of the parliamentary coalition and fired 
the three ministers from the Cabinet 
The loss of the ten N R P votes left Ra¬ 
bin's coalition with only 57 seats in the 
Knesset, four short of a majority With 
defeat for the government on key votes 
now inevitable, the Premier then ten¬ 
dered hisreugnation 

A few hours later, Rabin flew to 


Rush Pina in northern Israel to make 
what had become, in effect the open¬ 
ing stump speech in his campaign foi rc- 
election In flight, he discussed his de¬ 
cisions with Timi s David Halevy who 
has known Rabin since 1968 1 have 

fulfilled my duty as Premiei he told 
Halevy "^heve me. the actions taken 
by the N R P ministeis would have in- 
terteied with Israel's democratic system 
It was my duty theiefore, toask lor then 
resignations IJemocracy is moic impor¬ 
tant than one officeholder 

What Happens Now? I did not 
start all this. Rabin insisted I did not 
want to dissolve the Knesset and call 
early elections Genet al elections aie nut 
some kind of spoils event you don't play 
around with them *' The Piemier ac¬ 
cused the Religious Party ministers of 
not adhering to ‘ (he basic principle of 
collective Cabinet respiinsibihty which 
IS fundamental to our constitutional law 
They had undermined my abilitv to 
maintain a coalition and a woi king Cab¬ 
inet Now that the action has been 
taken 1 am at peace with myself What 
happens now'*” Rabin asked rhetorical¬ 
ly "As far as relations with the outside 
world are concerned, our efforts will not 
stop Ministers come and go But we 
won’t leave the flooi to the Arabs " 
Israelis were divided in then opin¬ 
ions as to whether Rabin's move was 
clevei tactics or inept strategy An in¬ 
tense. introspective man, Rabin has 
been increasingly unhappy about the 
smallness of hts majonty m the Knes 







After nearly three yean m 
he IS also weary of constant critiitism 
from his fellow Israelis—both in and out 
of the government During hts tenure. Is¬ 
rael's inflation has iisen (o a rate of 
M't . unemployment is approaching 5% 
and money is tight While Assad and 
Sadat have captured world headlines 
with talk of a peace offensive, Rabin has 
been attacked at home for being timid 
and indecisive 

President Ephraim Kat/ir will al¬ 
most certainly ask Rabin to continue as 
head of a caretaker government, hut as 
foimei Foreign Minister Abba t han ob¬ 
served ' lie can explore and discuss but 
he cannot make any commitments' 
Thus the Israelis will not be ready to 
talk peace until at least May. when the 
elections will probably take place Be¬ 
fore that, beginning in February, thete 
will be healed local elections for dele¬ 
gates to pally conventions after this 
comes the selection of party candidates 
to lun for general election Under Is¬ 
raeli law voters chexise party slates in 
stead of individual candidates The pai- 
lies then divide up the seats in the 120- 
membei Knesset based on the percent¬ 
age ol then vote totals 

Other Contenders. Rabin 54 in¬ 
tends of course to hctid the Labor Party 
slate once again Considering his gov¬ 
ernment s unimpressive domestic per- 
fotmance. he is likely to wage a cam- 
p.)ign based on his record on national 
sccuiity issues He faces strong comiie- 
lilion Rabin s mrisl potent opponent is 
Defense Minister Shimon Peres 53 a 
cool, cetebial politician who nariuwly 
lost out to the Pi mier in a party cau¬ 
cus vole 32 months ago A close friend 
ol Moshc Davan s Petes has a strong fol¬ 
lowing among younger 1 alxsr Paity 
workcis who like his hawkish but prag¬ 
matic approach to relations with the 
Arabs 1 here are plenty ol other con- 
tendets Wai Hero And Sharon 48 
who stormed the Sue/ f anal in the Oc- 
tobei Wai plans to run as the candi¬ 
date of his own party YigaelYadin 5V 
anothei former general and distin¬ 
guished aichaeoKigist (the Dead Sea 
Sciolls) has already announced hts can 
didaev— and has drawn suipiisingly fa¬ 
vorable lesponse in voter polls A likely 
third new candidate is Lhan 60 who 
after a discreet interval outside politics 
has all hut decided to run without I a- 
Ixn Patty blessing Even Menachem 
Begin 63. who heads the Knesset’s con¬ 
servative opposition IS a possibility 
Alter Rabin announced his lesignation 
last week Begin lose in (vatliament to 
demand that others be offcicd the 
ehanec to foi m a new government 

Although angered by Rabin s move 
and suspicious ol his motives the I gyp- 
tians at least could sec the blight side 
of things As one govei nment oflicial put 
It 'An election could oflei a clear man¬ 
date to the next Israeli government It 
could then negotiate meaningfully with¬ 
out offering the excuse that it had to go 
back and consult the electorate 



BEWILDERED EX-PRISONER VIADIMIR BUKOVSKY DODGING NEWSMEN IN ZURICH 


EXILES 

Vladimir’s Voice 

(Saunt and holhw-chceked he vi-ote 
a fiiav-Jletked r/en <ui that wat cleaily 
the work ot a pi non harhei and his he- 
wildeiinenr was plain hoii see ex¬ 
plained exiled Sosiet Dissident V'laditnii 
Bukossk\. soiiietiities I still don t know 
whethei fin fiee ai still in pit son I ve 
talked about nothtnn else hut ms life in 
prison Slim laiiiscdheit I’heftistpo- 
litiial prisoner esvi tiaded by the bosi- 
ets Bukos'sky 33 hud just been swapped 
fo! Chilean Coinmuiiist Luis Coivalan 
lIlMi Dec 27) A natise of a small town 
III eastein Russia Bukos’sky »as seivim; 
a sesrn-seat sentence loi anti-Soviei ag¬ 
itation in I ladimit Piison about KM 
miles northeast of Moscovs vs hen he was 
unexpectedly flown to Switzeiland Bu- 
kovsk I’ last week pase an intei I’/i’w in /u- 
tich to I IMI Pans Bateau C hiel Oiep- 
oiy II H leizyiiski and Geneva (oiie- 
spotuleni Robeit Kioon Then repot t 

C ham-smoking American cigaicttes 
and sipping Swiss minetal water Bukov¬ 
sky recounted the astonishing tale of his 
release ftomjail and his depot tation On 
a F nday two weeks ago he had been told 
by piison authoiities in Vladimii lo gel 
his things logelhei and prepare to 
change cells He was then put in a small 
KCiH Iseciet police) van and whisked to 
another jail in Moscow A tanking ofli- 
cial of the KOB [personally accompanied 
the handcuifed prisoner to Zurich on a 
chartered Acroftot jet Once the plane 
wa no longer flying over Soviet territo- 
ly the official unUx'ked the cuffs and ex¬ 
plained that Bukovsky would not be de¬ 
prived of Soviet citi/enship like Author 
Alexander Sol/henitsyn. who was de¬ 
ported in 1974 Instead, the eistwhilc 
convict was given a Soviet passport val¬ 
id foi five years of travel abroad This 
final detail of Kafkaesque bureauciatic 
proceduie amused Bukovsky Said he ' I 
can still consider myself a political pris¬ 
oner -but on holiday ” 

Bukovsky IS committed to calling the 
world's attention to the plight of the po¬ 


litical pnsoners in Soviet jails, concen¬ 
tration camps and piison psychiatric 
hospitals His last cell at Vladimii, a for- 
tress-like penitentiary was shared 
four men It was excruciatingly snnyp'i 
Soviet pnson regulations allow fot only 
27 sq ft of space pei prisoner There 
was s<i little Kxsm that Bukovsky spent 
most of his days sitting cioss-legged on 
his bunk reading Altci the U .S and 
the USSR signed the Helsinki agice- 
ment last yeai Rukovskj iccalled bit 
tolly even louinals fnirn othei < ominu- 
nisi couniiies wcie taken Itom the 
piisoncis leaving only a tew official So¬ 
viet ncwspa[>crsand niag.i/ines 

Rotten Fish. Vladimii Piivins 
I 3(K) inmates aic allowed into tiny 
i-ourtvaids abixii the si/e of the cells foi 
one houi ol tiesh air each day Buko.sky 
belonged to the black categoi y of |x'- 
lilic.ll piisoncis so named because ot 
then somber prison gaib ( ontact with 
other piisoncis was piohibiied We had 
lots of ways lo communicate, though 
said Bukovsky One way vas ihiough a 
lew sympathetic guards who passed on 
the cheering news of the protest cam 
paign being catried on foi Bukovsky m 
the West The prison graix-vinc quickly 
carried the news ol Bukovsky's dramat¬ 
ic month-long hunger strike Before and 
aftci his fast Bukovskv like other pns- 
onets received only minimal fare 
Lunch consisted of thin gruel, while din- 
nei was a watery, acid soup Inmates 
also received ^4 0 / of sugai and 2 07 ot 
sailed hsh pet day ' It s totien fish Bu¬ 
kovsky recalled "1 don't know what sea 
they catch it in. but 1 couldn't eat it ” 
Although Bukovsky himself was 
never tortured, he told of pnsoners be¬ 
ing beaten ‘The worst thing was bore 
dom ' Bukovsky said In the lunatic asy¬ 
lum tun by the KGB, where he was 
confined from 1963 to 1965, Bukovskv 
had to enduie countless hours of pro 
paganda “reindocliination," while the' 
police doctors argued about whether his 
dissident views qualified him as a schi/o 
phrenic 01 a psychopath In the asylum 
he found some textbooks for the study 
of English "You know,” he confided 
‘ English grammar is funny—a bit mad 



chBel Biumentbal, the ftiture Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Columbia Profes¬ 
sor of Law and International Organi¬ 
zation Richard N Gardner, but its find¬ 
ings were delivered to the President¬ 
elect by Linowitz's friend Cyrus Vance 

In view of Its sponsors, the report 
may offer the first him clues to Carters 
approach to a Third World policy Hu¬ 
man rights are stressed “The United 
States should not in any way abet re¬ 
pressive actions 01 allow itself to be as¬ 
sociated with brutally repressive govern¬ 
ments " The report cautions against any 
attempt to dictate the form of Latin gov¬ 
ernments but It strongly urges a cutoff 
of military aid to countties like Chile 
whose ruling regimes flagrantly violate 
civil liberties 

Noting that 100 million Latin Amer¬ 


icans live in extreme poverty, Oie com¬ 
mission would shift to the poorest na¬ 
tions all direct aid by the U S To help 
more developed countiies like Biazil 
and Mexico, it favors large grants of 
new capital to international lending 
agencies Such funding could enable the 
World and Inter-Ameiican Develop¬ 
ment banks to case the buiden of te- 
cession-generated debt that now erodes 
up to 40'"'' of export earnings of some 
Latin American nations Says Linowit/ 

‘ We re focusing on how to permit these 
people to go forward without being 
strangled b> then heavy obligations" 
Thewximmission leport also condones 
two urgent Latin-American demands 
lower US tariff bairieis to I aim ex¬ 
ports and plans for stabilizing com¬ 
modity pnccs 


And Then the Rains Gime Down 


, us]lussians-~so why not study it in a 
risoii madhouse’" 

Bukovsky plans to spend a few 
ceks in England with British Actor 
Vid Markham, who has campaigned 
idefatigably for the Russian's fre^om 
ir the past SIX years After that he hopes 
t go to Holland to study biology at the 
iiiversity of Leyden “Leyden had very 
(j ties with Russia,” Bukovsky ex- 
lained “Peter the Gieat sent Russians 
viudy there The university mailed 
.istcards to me in prison for my birth- 
and, remarkably enough, this was 
le only correspondence from abroad 
idt evei got through to me " 


OREIGN RELATIONS 

lood Neighbors Again? 

From the Monroe Doctrine through 
ilin Kennedy's Alliance for Progress. 
,S policy toward Latin Ameiica has 
fcn based on the assumption of a spe- 
,il relationship' with the region For 
cir pait I atm Ameitcans have often 
vented the pateinalisiic hegemony of 
he C olossus of the Noith Almost as 
iiUfng has been the U S habit of ig- 
ning the Southern Hemisphere except 
I limes of crisis Last week the inde- 
Liident but influential Commission on 
S Latin Ameiican Relations issued 
ticnchanl appeal for change in U S 
'he (I ‘not because of hidden dangeis 
ji because of latent opportunities ' 

I leaded by Sol I mown/, former Xe- 
'\ boaid chaiiman and US Ambas- 
idi'i to the Oiganization of Ameiican 
.lies during Lyndon Johnson s presi- 
:iic> the commission urged the new 
I evident, C ongress ’ and the American 
■I'plc to undertake a icview of Latin 
'licv Among Its recommendalions 

► An eaily pledge by the Cartel Ad- 
.iinstration to avoid military or coven 
itiTvention in I atm affairs 

► Piompt reopening of the stalled 
-gotiations with Panama and a clear 
iplanation to the Amcncan people of 
It highest priority'' for a “new and eq- 
i.ib]e treaty” on control of the canal 
icwing It as "no longer vital,' the com- 
ission favors an agreement yielding 
ill jurisdiction of the zone to Panama 

► Resumption of efforts to “normal- 
e relations with Cuba” by lifting the 
S embargo on food and medicines in 
turn for such concessions as Cuban re- 
.isc of U S prisoners, withdrawal horn 
.igola and an end to meddling in Puer- 
iRico 

► A firm stance by the U S on be- 
ilf of human rights on a continent suf- 
I ing “a plague of repiession ” 

>■ Dropping economic sanctions in 
ive of expropriation of U S businesses 
d devising new ways of resolving na- 
'nalization disputes 

The Linowitz report is certain to get 
le President-elect's attention Not only 
)e$ the 20-member commission m- 
ude such Carter intimates as W Mi- 


Peiched atop a major fissuie m the 
earth s crust. Wellington is braced 
against earthquake tremors Since it lies 
m a belt of westerly gales known as the 
"Roaring Forties,' New Zealand's mini- 
capital (pop 160,000) is also built to 
withstand winds up to 150 mph But 
last week as the worst downpout in the 
citys 136-year history drenched Wel¬ 
lington with ten inches of ram in as 
many houis, Wellingtonians discovered 
that then city is not floixlproof 

Torrents gushed down the laigely 
treeless hills surrounding Wellington 
tunneling stones light cars and othei de¬ 
bris onto the city and ultimately caus¬ 
ing an estimated U S S30 million in 
damage Streets and access roads turned 
into surging rivers Houses, factories and 
warehouses weie flotxled One three- 
year-old toddler, Guy Redfcin-Hai- 
disty, died when the leai wall of a brand- 
new Girl Ciuide clubhouse, m which he 


was playing collapsed Befoie his moth¬ 
er could rescue him the child was bul¬ 
led beneath an onslaught of mud and 
stones 

■ ■ ■ 

A second disastei struck Austialia s 
far north last week Cyclone led pro¬ 
pelled by 125-mph winds loared out 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria severely 
damaging nearly 200 houses at Moin- 
mgton Island's aboriginal mission and 
leaving 740 people homeless Two hours 
latei. the storm wrecked many build¬ 
ings m the liny mainland settlement of 
Butketown (pop 250) as most of the 
towns lesidents huddled m the stuidy 
Albert Hotel Both the mission and town 
were declaied disaster areas, with dam¬ 
age estimated at about U S $8 million 
Said Police Inspector Jack Vaudm, who 
lalei flew over Bui ketown “It's a bloody 
mess You would think that it was an an¬ 
cient scrap heap " 


FIOODWATERS DEIUGIN6 FACTORIES, ROADS A RAUROADS NEAR WEUIN6TON 




THIMOOD 


Happy New'Vbai^ Mr 


Except, perhaps for some memora¬ 
ble wine. 1976 was one of those drab, di- 
lectioniess years that most Europeans 
are hurrying to forget It began with the 
teasing promise of economic recovery 
and ended in the growing conviction 
that Western Europe's easy era of pros¬ 
perity has been irretrievably lost To be 
replaced by what’ No one is sure, but 
even a stirring expectation of imminent 
catharsis is missing Instead, report 
Timl's European correspondents, there 
IS a feeling that the C ontinent will mud¬ 
dle on and on in a purgatory plagued 
by all the familiar ailments swelling un¬ 
employment, inflation faltering politi¬ 
cal leadership 

It has bwn a year when grumpy 
electorates everywhere turned against 
the parties in power, left and light, to 
demonstrate again the dwindling pop- 
ulai faith in any saving political ideol¬ 
ogy Thus conservatives and moderates 
gained strength in Britain and West 
Germany and even toppled the 44-year 
socialist leign in Sweden Eurocommu¬ 
nism prospered against Italy's ruling 
Christian Democrats France's resur¬ 
gent Socialists continued to sap the 
, authority of President Va¬ 
le lery Giscard d'Estaing and 
* at the same time drew some 
;; supporters away from the 
French Communist Party 
It has been a year, ux) 
in which Eurone turned 
inward, as if sufTeiing 
the symptoms of a ner¬ 
vous breakdown lethargy, 
self-absorption and mental 
depression 



Even West Germany, the European 
Community’s last, enviable redoubt of 
prospenty, seems finally to have caught 
the prevailing mood of drift Consumer 
spending, always a reliable measure of 
confidence, has fallen off since the be¬ 
ginning of the year Even though the 
economy continues to perform relatively 
well, unemployment persists, and there 
are growing doubts now among many 
economists that the country can reach 
the 4% to 5% G N P growth predicted 
by the government for 1977 The latest 
opre price increases have only added 
to these doubts This means, for ex¬ 
ample, that the piecarious economies 
of Britain and Italy will have less mon¬ 
ey to spend on West German export 
products Once confident to the point 
of cockiness. Helmut Schmidt these days 
appears preoccupied and weary, stunn^ 
by the narrow one-vote margin by which 
the Bundestag re-elected him Chancel¬ 
lor two weeks ago His policy papei. 
charting the next four years for his coun¬ 
try, got a lukewarm leception in a par¬ 
liament that found his program to be 
singularly lacking in new ideas or 
inspiration 

Going Wrong. The I rench would 
gladly trade their troubles for those of 
the West Germans After 15 years of a 
charmed existence during which France 
enjoyed political stability and lapid in¬ 
dustrial growth, everything seems sud¬ 
denly to be going wrong Inflation will 
be 10% for the year despite an austerity 
program that was introduced three 
months ago with the customary rheto¬ 
ric of self-sacrifice and discipline Gis- 
card's Premier, Raymond Barre, seems 


caught between an anii-inflation pr 
gram that is not yet working and d 
mands to stimulate the economy th 
he cannot afford to meet Partly as a i 
suit, a yawning balance of payments dt 
icit of S6 billion IS expected by the ei 
of this yeai. industnal production is su 
siding again, and businessmen are i 
fusing to invest At best, the country c. 
look forward to an economic growth la 
of only in 1977 Meanwhile lab 
unr^ IS building ominously in both t 
public and private sector, testing the i 
solve of the politically incxpeneno 
Premiei Woist of all is the prccipit.i 
decline of Giscard himself, who brea 
ing all records for presidential unpo 
ulanty, now lanks somcwhcie below I 
Amin Dada on everybody s list of I 
vorite luncheon companions t)ne pi 
prophesies a victoiv of the Sociali 
Communist alliance in the parliamc 
tary elections scheduled for Mar 
1978, an event that would doubtless pi 
voke a constitutional ci isis in Fiance 

Undei the circumstances, it is > 
wonder that most Frenchmen arc m 
rose even fatalistic about the lutui 
Says Daniel Senard mayor of the Bi 
gundian village of Aloxe-Coiton ‘V 
listen politely to everything the pover 
ment says, but we don t believe a woi 
We just don t see how it s all going to i 
solve Itself 

For the Italians, ciisis is - well 
way of life a mattci that at times ca 
foi a certain doui wit Prcmiei Cuu! 
Andieotti's Christmas gift to his sti 
last week was a single playing caid -1 
seven of diamonds, which in the Itali, 
game of wopa is worth double and th 


MR MICAWBfR (ItFT) A AN ITALIAN OROCiR TRYING TO UNLOAD HIS CHEESE 
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YORKSHIRE ENGINEER TRAINING A LOCAL MAN IN SAUDI ARARIAN PLANT 


BRITAIN 

The Lemmings Are Leaving 


conil^dered the hicl^ card ia the 
cic. The gift caught the current Ital- 
tnood. for ’77, the hope is to draw 
s liKiky seven. 

But not even luck can fix the floun* 
iiag economy “In 1977, everything 
.i go down—production, the lira and 
iployment,’’ declares Fmt’s Gianm 
melli, Italian mdustry’s best-known 
rikesinan “The only thing I carmot 
sure of IS whether our formgn mdebt- 
ness will also worsen, because that wiU 
ve to depend on the good will of oth- 
Still, Andieotti has managed 
ainst odds and tradition to force 
rough the famous stangata, or auster* 
program, with the passive help of the 
immunists Uncannily, there exists a 
id of political stability based on the 
;t that no one political party wants to 
ce responsihility for bringing down the 
vernment. which thus ei\|oys a kind 
authority of weakness To be sure, a 
>h of political terrorism in recent 
leks has renewed fears that the coun- 
could easily slip back toward anar* 
y but Andreotti is getting sufficient 
litical support to deal with the threat 
law-and*order 

In Bntain the struggle foi survival 
s been going on so long that people 
ve become muted to the slow decline 
living standards Now it is Britain's 
:ei national creditors—pnmanly the 
S and West Germany— who control 
s fate of the nation To qualify for the 
billion International Monetary 
ind loan the Labor government has 
teed to slash spending by SS 7 billion, 
d the loan is to be doled out humiliat* 
^ly in quarterly installments as a price 
• Labor's good behavior Thus it will 
(wo years before the invalid economy 
n be expected to approach anything 
•cmbling good health That means hv- 
i with a degree of unemployment un¬ 
own in the country since before World 
ai II (5 5% of the work force) 
Intractable Dilemma. As in Italy, 
£ economic dilemma remains so m- 
ictable that the political opposition is 
t eagerly pressing for the burden of 
vernment Despite growing appeal in 
blic opinion polls the Tories are bad- 
split on a miyor issue before Parlia- 
snt during the coming year—^greater 
tonomy for the ancient Celtic nations 
Scotland and Wales The ruling La- 
I Party demonstrated its own mter- 
I division last week when Minister for 
/erseas Development Reg Prentice re- 
pied his post in protest against what 
considered Labor's drift to the left 
d Its submission to union power And 
the vague talk about a government 
national unity to save the country re- 
tins just that—largely ulk Like the 
d of Western Europe, Britain’s Labor 
vernment seems condemned to slpg 
. trusting, like Dickens' improvident 
r Micawber. that 'something will 
rn up'' Dickens' fans, however, will 
rail that nothing did turn up, where- 
lon Mr Micawbe' packed his things 
id lit out for Australia. 


Mr Micawber was not the first Brit¬ 
on—and certainly not the last—to bail 
out of the country Uee ptecedmg story) 
Not long ago, frustrated by the govern¬ 
ment's constant meddling in the oper¬ 
ation of his Tyneside shipbuilding plant, 
a key British executive abruptly resigned 
and now is planning to move abroad 
Four production engineers at Borg-War¬ 
ner's automobile transmission plant in 
Wales recently left the company to wot k 
for higher salaries in a General Motors 
factory in Strasbourg Fortnight ago a 
consultant in a l.ondon firm specializing 
in finding jobs foi British managers 
overseas decided to call it quits and 
headed for Australia 

These are just the latest examples 
of an ominous trend that is draining 
skilled middle management away from 
Bntain Less dramatic than the “brain 
dram" of scientists a decade ago, the 
present exodus of cngineeis accoun¬ 
tants. computer technicians and busi¬ 
ness executives is no less disturbing 
Each year for the past two years, about 
60,000 Britons in the professions or man¬ 
agement have left the country—an in¬ 
crease of 20% over the already high an¬ 
nual rate during the early 1970s Nor is 
there any sign that this lemming-hke 
rush of talent will soon subside The gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored Professional and 
Executive Recruitment reports that it 
has been inundated with more than 
23,000 requests foi jobs overseas 

It IS the opportunity to make mon¬ 
ey, not the lure of adventure, that is dnv- 
ing so many Bntish executives out of 
the country At home they are burdened 
by heavy taxes, and their salaries are se¬ 
verely limited by the government's pay- 
restraint policy, abroad they find that 
they may be a^le to double their income 
An experienced accoununt who earns 


it: 7,000 ($4 211) m Britain can he paid 
upwards of Z;il 000 ($6,617) in Nige¬ 
ria In Iran, an engineer with an income 
of 4.8 000 ($4,812) at home can easily 
bring in 4:15.000 ($9,023) With liberal 
fringe benefits such as free housing and 
a chauffeur-di’tven cat it is no wonder 
that ambitious young Britons, like their 
grandfathers during the flourishing days 
of the Bntish Empire, are setting out to 
make their careers in foreign lands I his 
time, they are going not as the masters 
but as the fined servants mainly in the 
pay of the oil-rich countries of the Mid¬ 
dle East and Africa Many contract to 
work for two to three years and plan to 
return home with enough savings to buy 
a house or send their children to a |)ri- 
vate school 

Who Gets What. In must fields of 
business and industry, executives blame 
the government’s implacable determi¬ 
nation to equalize incomes at the sac¬ 
rifice of incentive in the piivatc sector 
of the economy We have been man¬ 
aging things wrong for 30 years now 
says a London accounting executive 
“We have been much too conceined 
with who gets what which in the end 
neans nobody gets much inoie than 
anybody else 1 he result is that people 
are frustrated and go somewhere else 
where then talents will be appreciated 

Worried about the dcmoiali/atinn of 
Britain's middle management the ( al 
laghan government has decided to ic- 
examine the British tax code Chancel¬ 
lor of the Lxchequci Healey has said 
that if pay ceilings could he held he 
would cut income taxes ‘ at the top and 
the bottom, where the disincentive I to 
work harder! is large " If his gesture does 
not prove too little and-too late, it might 
yet stanch the flow of manageiial tal 
ents out of the country 




IKHITICS 


WDmen at the Top: Recognition at Lost 


Fo! thousands of years, thf subot- 
dinate status of the smman has seemed 
to result from a det ree of nature Now¬ 
adays progressively shorn of its econom- 
u oi tdeoiogual justifications, this dis¬ 
ci imination appeals purely and simply 
like an injustice 

Sss lofty d Mintiment uttered by 
French President Vdleiy Giscard d'Cs- 
taing in his political tract Deinociatie 
rlanqaise may have an endeaiing ring 
to liench feminists It diso iings with 
a certain irony inasmuch as the Pres¬ 
ident cuirently lags in popularity polls, 
while thiee of the most populai figures 
in the f'lench government ate women 
ministers he has appointed Simone 
Veil (Health) I tan^oise Giroud (State 
Secretary foi Cultuie) and Alice 
•Saunicr-Sciie (Secieiary of State for 
Univetsities) 

I Isuwheie acioss I uropc to a great- 
ci extent than cvei before, other Icad- 
eis are also lecogni/ing the ability - and 
popularity—of female politicians Swe¬ 
den s Center Paity Prime Minister 
Thorbjorn F alldin m November named 
five women to his 20-membei Cabinet 
(only eight women held Cabinet posi¬ 
tions in the previous 44 years of ScKial 
Demociatic rule) In West Germany 
Helmut Schmidt has appointed two 
women to his second-tcim C'abinct foi- 
mci Journalist Antje Hubei as Ministci 
for Youth, Family and Health, and Ma¬ 
ne Schlei a one .1 me school tcachei to 
the tiaditionally male portfolio of Lco- 
nomic C'ooperaiion In Italy aftet the 
Christian Democrats narrow victoiy 
last summer Premier Giulio Andreotti 
appointed Tina Anscimi to the post ol 
Laboi Minister She is the fust woman 
cvci to hold a full Cabinet post in hei 
country 

1 hen there are such women as Brit¬ 
ain s C onscrvative Party Leadei Mar¬ 
garet fhatchei and ,Secrctaiy of Slate 
for Lducation and Science Shirley Wil¬ 
liams, who have fought their way up 
through the electoral mute Their Lu- 
lopean sisters at the pat liamentary level, 
meanwhile, are as yet scarcely visible 
In West Cieimany only 38 of 518 mem¬ 
bers of parliament are women in F ranee 
a paltiy nine women seive in the 490- 
sttong National Assembly Italy’s 630- 
merntx^r C hamber of Deputies includes 
a mere 54 women But in the country at 
large, the statistics aie vrmewhat bet- 
ici I hot e aie now nearly 4 000 female 
city councilors 

This suggestsJhat in Italy, at any 
rate the future for women in politics is 
piomising indeed “The fad that there 
arc so many womerCat.the grass-ro<ns 
level says Tina AnMlmi,; means that 
some will find that they are willing and 
qualified to keep going in politics until 



they I each the highest positions Here¬ 
with a gallery of some women who have 
lecently reached the lop 

SAUNIER-SEIT^ WORK IS WORK 

Alice Sauniei-.Seilc, 50, scofts at the 
notion that Giscaid appointed her to the 
controversial post of Secretaiy of .State 
tor Univetsities just because she is a 
woman “The President needed some¬ 
one with determination and a knowl¬ 
edge of the pioblems ’ she says Any¬ 
way “work is work You dont think 
about youi sex Sex does not count in 
an intellectual milieu " 

Saunier-Seitri who controls a bud¬ 
get of $2 I billion and oversees some 
850 000 students, began her teaching ca¬ 
reer in 1951 In 1973 she became chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Rhetms and 
as such head of the city's educational 
system, she was appointed to her min- 
isteiial post last January 

In April Slaunier-Sette faced her first 
major challenge Students went into the 
streets to protest a curriculum reform 
aimed at making university education 
more job oriented Although Saunier- 
Seile herself believes that universities 
should be sanctuaiies fot research as 
well as training grounds for the profes¬ 
sions, she refused to interfere with the 
curriculum change The demonstrations 
soon passed, and Discard personally 


praised his new minister for her cool 
management of the crisis 

5>aunier-Scilc is seated at her red 
marble desk soon after 6 o'clock each 
morning, whittling down large stacks ol 
dossiers with a gteen-ink pen Divorced 
remained and subsequently widowed 
she has practically no social life and rou 
iinely works an 18-hour day before re¬ 
turning to her modest apartment next 
to the office 

ANSELMI. MEDIATOR WITH A SMIIE 

When Premier Andreotti last July 
appointed Tina Anselmi, 49, she vras 
dismissed as a mere novelty Since then 
the energetic minister has earned her 
colleagues' praise for skillful handling* 
of one of the toughest portfolios in the 
government In short order she settled 
an interminable Alitalia strike and me 
dialed a difficult settlement wtth farm 
laborers In both instances she was aid- 










I b> a steady Iesolvc icmaikablc stam- 
a (!»onie matathon negotiating sessions 
n as long as 30 hours) and an intu- 
ve feel tor \^hat she sails hieak- 
lough moments Says one union of- 
lal admiringly When Tina smiles 
means shes following you Shes a 
kmJ listenei never heavyhanded and 
t knows when to nudge the two sides 
an undcistanding ' ^nselmi has also 
stessfully piomoted thiough Piime 
mister Andreotti s ( abinet a bill that 
ms job discrimination against women, 
iiliament is expected to pass this mile- 
me measure 

Anselmi showed hei gi it even as a 
en agei when she was a pigtailed pai- 
Kin carrying messages—and si>me- 
nes dynamite- for the waitimc Re- 
>tance After the wai she began 
gani/ing women textile workers ncai 
•I home town. Castclfranca, Veneto 
irthwest of Venice “In my mind ’ she 
calls, ‘ 1 can still sec an emnmous shed 
loathed in vapois wheie these women 
■Mild plunge silk cocoons into vats of 
nling water with then bare hands At 
e end of the week their skin was lit- 
ally peeling off” At one point Ansel- 
I was even detained by police foi oi- 
■nizing illegal sit-tn strikes ‘This 
ickground is very important to me 
>w.’ she says ‘ As a laboi minister 
n more credible " 

First elected to parliament in 196H 
aChiistian Democratic Deputy, An- 
Imi served as Ass.stant Minister of 
ibor in two previous governments 


Now that she is a full ministei she finds 
that most of hei time must go to the 
job If all goes well my day ends at 
10 pm , she says “Ihcic’s very little 
lime even to go to a movie I think that 
if I were mairicd it would be a gicat 
sacrifice ’ 

SODER GOOD IN A CRISIS 

Kaicn Sodcr 48, .Sweden s hist 
woman Foreign Ministei was an obvi¬ 
ous candidate foi a C abinct jxist after 
I horbjorn I alldin defeated Olui Palme 
in Septembet Both Sixiei and hci hus¬ 
band Ciunnar 48 a fotestiy executive 
who IS now an undei scctetai y in the Dc- 
pailmcnt of indusliy have long been 
in the innei circle of Center F\iiiy lead- 
ciship I hey aic also longtime fiicnds 
of the Pi imc Minister s ‘1 vc been work¬ 
ing in politics since I was 20, says Mrs 
Soder ‘ My mother was an active pol¬ 
itician, and I got into it early 

ficKlet began wotking m city govein- 
menl in the Stockholm subuib ot Taby, 
then won a seal m the Riksdag in 1971 
In a matter of months she became the 
Centet Parly's second sice chairman 
and Its most impoiianl woman mem¬ 
ber As the No 3 figuie m her parly, 
she participated in the difficult thicc- 
party bargaining that followed the co¬ 
alition victory in the lall elections “She s 
in a crisis, very solid says one 
membei of hci staff although Sodei a 
schixilteacher for 20 years admits to a 
quick icmpei beneath the suiface calm 
My pupils,' she ret alls laughing, 'used 
local] me O.inpowdci Olga ' " 

Since Falldin, unlike Palme is pri¬ 
marily interested ip domestic affairs. 
Stxlet will administer foreign policy 
largely by herself But she will intei vene 
in one other area on the home front 
Women now hold 21 4'» of Riksdag 
seats.' she says, “but we must gel mote 
of them participating in txilitics at the 
basic level ” 


OLSSON DOWN WITH RED TAPE 

As Sweden's new Ministei ol Hous¬ 
ing and Physical Planning I IvyOlsson 
53 IS lesponsible for such diverse pi.>l- 
icy areas as the construction of offices 
and houses and the protection of the seas 
and shorelines A practical, efficient ad¬ 
ministrator she IS determined to launch 
an early assault on all the cumbcisome 
red-tape priKcdUies that she has inher¬ 
ited “I Ol example it ically shouldn't 
be necessary to till out 58 different ol- 
hcial applications and get approval ot 
them before you can put up a house in 
a sparsely populated area " she com¬ 
plains 1 am detci mined to teducc this 
sort of thing 

f>lsson joined the C enlci Party s 
youth otgani/alion when she was only 
15 l-atcr she served on municipal and 
county councils then won a seal in the 
Riksdag in 1964 She quickly earned a 
leputation as an influential and dedi¬ 
cated worker who prefericd behind-lhc- 
sccncs uuiies to the spotlight Olsson 
kecjjs a small two-iixnn apartment in 
Stockholm during the w'oik week and 
on weekends commutes an hour s drive 
to her family > fai m outside the town ot 
Sodcitalie, whcie her husband is a dairy 
farmer 

C uriously enough most of the wom¬ 
en cit the top aic not activists in the fem¬ 
inist movement I feel solidaiily with 
women, but noi foi hbeiaiion in the per¬ 
spective of a hght between two clans' 
says Simone Veil I can be an example 
of a woman who can do her work as 
well as a man Alice Sauniei-Scite is 
positively old fashioned I do not be¬ 
lieve in the equality of men and women 
she says flatly A woman has a ma- 
teinal viK.alion and different qualities 
fiom a man and she must assume that 
differcnce ' In any vase, viys Kaicn 
Skxlet 'I think that onoe we have a po¬ 
sition in political life we aic looked upon 
by men as colleagues, not as 'ladies “ 






CINEMA 


Barbra, a One-Woman Hippodrome 


A STAR 1$ BORN 

Directed by FRANK PIERSON 
Screenplay by JOHN GREGORY DUNNE, 
JOAN DIDION and FRANK PIERSON 

Rock 'n roll is not the only prob¬ 
lem with /4 Slat h Born nor even the 
basic one Still, it is a fair place to start 

The tiuuble with rock n roll in 4 
Stat It Bom is that there isn t any I he 
soundtrack is filled with homugenl^£d 
harmonics passing for rock, but not a 
single song is good enough even to be 
counterfeit There are whimpy ballads 
and, on occasion an up-tempo numbct 
that might make the Petei Duchin Or¬ 
chestra restless No recognizable rock 
however, which is a distinct handicap 
in a movie that deals with two pop su- 
peistais who ate supposed to be singing 
It, playing it and living it 

William Wellman’s woiideiful oiig- 
inal 4 Slat h Bom (I9T7) and George 
Cukoi s supeib musical leworking 
(1954) both shared the same sure-shot 
story (written originally by Wellman 
and Robeit Carvm) Norman Maine, 
an actor at the apex of staidom and 
about to slide into an alcoholic de¬ 
cline. meets, loves and mai ries a young 
woman named I sther Blodgett whose 
fame gtadually sui passes his own Less 
out of bitterness than fiom shame. 
Maine commits suicide bv walking into 
the surf at Malibu 

Now John Cl egory Dunne and Joan 
Didion had the clever notion of le- 
sctting this stoiy in the ivick woild 
whcie heady glamoui and caiecning 
caiecis fuinish the closest contemisoiai y 
equivalent of the Hollywixxl flush years 
Bat bra Streisand and hei inamoiato 
Jon Petcis weighed into the pioject as 


STREISAND A KRISTOFFERSON IN STAR 
Like fishing loi marlin 


Dunne and Didion drifted away Bat¬ 
teries of wnlers and directors were ex¬ 
hausted before the present version was 
put together under—oi perhaps around 
—Director Frank Pieison (The Looking 
Glass War) Yet what the serious quar¬ 
terlies call “the authorship" of A Star 
A Born is unclear Responsibility must 
suiely rest with Streisand and Peters, 
who kept hold of the creative clout 
Hoatile Audience. Streisand ap¬ 
pears as Esther (here surnamed Hoff¬ 
man), an overnight rock sensation This 
IS a reckless casting choice Streisand 
IS a showboater, a sort of one-woman 
Hippodrome whose roots are in the 
brassiest tradition of the American mu¬ 
sical theater Hearing hei light into a 
rock song is like listening to Al Jolson 
sing l.eadbclly In partial antici|iation 
of this pioblem, Streisand, who gives 
herself a cicdit for “Musical Concepts, 
has laid on a bcorc that is only sup¬ 
posed to give the impiession of rock 
n roll Instead, it will piobably put 
off het fans and cause undue miith 
among audience members who know 
the diffcience between Paul Williams 
and Phil .Spector If Streisand and Pe¬ 
ters condescend to the music, they gia- 
ciously allow tock audiences the chance 
to cheer for true genius A concert se¬ 
quence. whcie the debuting Barbia 
bi mgs a hostile UKker audience to their 
feet with the wondei of her tunkincss 
IS a milestone of piquant absuidity. 
equivalent, perhaps to having Kate 
Smith conquer Wixidstock 

Al least Kris Kristofferson, affable 
and shambling, his pupils spinning like 
pmwheels has a good few minutes at 
the beginning of the movie So does Di- 
lector Pieison as he captures the schi- 
/y, diuggy enclosed, exploding tension 
of rock supeistardom Aflei that Kiis- 
toflerson- playing the Noiman Maine 
surrogate John Norman Howaid- is 
requited to fieak for fcsiher and ex¬ 
plain his love by comiiaring the ex¬ 
perience to hshing for marlin It is the 
lendering of the romance that lays the 
movie low foi good lohn Noiman (both 
names, please) is suicidal apparently 
because, like the film makcis, he can¬ 
not make up his mind whether to be 
Jim Moinson or Bob Dylan His au- 
dic'.ce, he says keeps UHiking for an¬ 
swers But,' he dcclaies sobcily, I 
don't even know the questions ’ 

Well, at least Lsthci and John Nor¬ 
man gel to put up an adobe house in 
the Arizona desert togethei before the 
sad end They do it with the aid of a trac- 
loi and a cement mixer in about half 
the Screen time it takes Stieisand to get 
through her everlasting hnal song It 
must be said that, for all concerned, the 
song IS harder work Jay Cocks 




SEltERS « DOWN mPAUmBK 


Pale Pussycat | 

THE PINK PANTHER STRIKES AGAIN } 

Directed by Blake cowards 
Screenplay by frank waloman 
and BIAKF EDWARDS 

You will iccall that the last wc ' 
of Inspector Clouseau he had succeeded 
in I) solving the jewel theft that wa 
the central issue m I'hc Retum of ilu 
Pink Panthei and 2) driving his imnic 
diate supei lot ( hiel lns|H.ctoi Dreyfus 
completely totally padded-cell mad 

As I he Pink Panthei Stakes Agaii, 
opens w'e find pixit Dicyfus (Mcibcii 
Iom) lecoveiing very nicely Indeed, or 
this veiv day he is about to be leleaso: 
from the sanitaiium Alas foi his hope' 
but goixl foi the movie, C louseau h.e 
picked this moment to make a coui tew 
call on his old colleague 1 his lesults ii 
lepcalcd dunkings in a lake foi poi<i 
Lorn, a suspicion on the part of passei -> 
by that he may be a horn.wexual- and 
finally total ielapse 

How does a ceitified loony find gain 
ful occupation ’ The answer is as obvi 
ous as the plot of an antique B movie 
he lents a remote and glixmiy castle ani 
sets up shop as a master criminal ah 
ducting the piofessor-prcprictor of « 
dtHinisday machine and lorcing hiir 

- he has this beautiful daughtei you set 

- to employ the weapon as an mstru 
meiit with which to blackmail the world 
It IS a measuie of his madness that ai 
he wants in return foi not using the ma 
chine IS C louseau's life 

Foi vime reason quite a bit or thr 
basic action is lathei lamely executed 
One suspects that the film makers wen 
so busy devising gotxl stuff for Pete 
.Sellers to do in his fbuith impersonatioi 
of the serenely incompetent Clouseai 
that they neglected the long penod: 
when he is not on-screen One feeli 
foi I om and the rest of the cast, work 
ing sweatily to be funny with not mucf 
help from the creative talents On th< 
other hand. Sellers is amply provider 
for Once again he is well served b' 








. . TWM.JANUAPVS *»■ 



MPMANI./.1. ^.1uK St, 

[ARPARA 712*:: J (HOOQHLYI 
I hnuseboy. Cato, hiding in his apalT- 
iit and leaping out at him for fe- 
^sly funny karate encounters Sel- 
has a couple of fine set pieces 
hterrogating all the witnesses to the 
ne, wrestling with a Russian su- 
bpy (Lesley-Anne Down) and a lu- 
btously athletic attempt to penetrate 
im's castle And the Richard Wil- 
ims studio has outdone itself in the 
Ic animation sequence It is perhaps 
igrateful to wish that the linking parts 
the film were more artfully tooled 
stter an indifferent Panther than none 
all Kiehard Schiekm! 


> First Picture Shows 

CKELODEON 

reefed by PETER BOGDANOVICH 
reenplay by w D RICHTER 
id PETER BOGDANOVICH 

White pursuing his career as a di- 
cior. Peier Bogdanovich has been an 
sidiious and romantic kollectoi of eai- 
Hollywood reminiscences Thisinlcr- 
i sets him apart fiom his fellow film 
.illsiiicn who laicly betray the slight- 
knowledge of their medium's past 
■d who have in the last yeai ot sf> 
islied all kinds of potentially intcrest- 
matei lat (Gable and Lombard, W C 
kids, the eaily screen cowboys in 
of the U'eit not to mention the 
pikss Rin Pm Tin) while seeking a 
,Mket in moMe nostalgia lhal has so 
I been mk>ic apparent than real 
\r< kehtcifon makes use of a number 
incidents repotted to Bogdanovich by 
kh pionects as Directois Raoul Walsh 



t'T' 

O'NEAL a HITCHCOCK IN NtCKHOOSON 
Slapstick romance 

and Allan Dwan But more important 
to the film's relative success is the di¬ 
rector's warm, but not sloppy feeling for 
the vety earliest period in film histoiy 
In telling the stksry of a tangle-footed 
lawyer (Ryan O Neal) who,in the course 
of fleeing an outraged client, literally 
falls into show business and accidentally 
becomes a diiector the him perceives 
that the distinguishing characteristic of 
those pioneering days was an innocence 
derived from the fact that the stakes in 
the game both financially and intellec¬ 
tually were absurdly low 

When Bogdanovich isconcentiating 
on atmosphere showing a small inde¬ 


pendent company making up stories in 
order to take advantage of the locations, 
or fighting off gunmen sent out by the 
competition, hts picture has a pleasant 
authenticity There is also a nicely 
handled romantic triangle involving 
O'Neal. Burt Reynolds as a star and 
Newcomer Jane Hitchcock as a com¬ 
ically nearsighted actress What goes 
wrong with the picture is an oven ch¬ 
ance on slapstick, the nearly lost silent 
film technique, as a device to evoke the 
spirit of the time Bogdanovich appar¬ 
ently docs not quite trust his film's soft¬ 
er side to grab interest, especially in the 
early going 

He really didn't have to, since the 
growth of the story is away from the 
comic mode toward something more 
rueful, and moic interesting, in mixxf 
Bogdanovich ends his film with the 1915 
premiere of Phe Both of a Nation, the 
first major American feature-length 
film, a work of unprecedented scope, 
cost and profitability Its success over¬ 
night made the movies into a serious 
business To remain competitive there¬ 
after required a considerable investment 
of time and money 

Bogdanovich is right to mouin the 
passing of the foolishness and charm of 
the happy-go-lucky flickers it is Ux) bad 
that the frantic slapstick of the tilm s 
early passages il) prepares one for the 
ending, vitiating its foice It is hy no 
means a fatal flaw, there being so much 
about Nukelotfeon- including supptirl- 
ing performances by Tatum O Neal, 
Brian Keith and Stella Stevens—that is 
captivating It is just that the him does 
not realize all of its potential R S 


he Year's Best 

ALL THE PRESIDENT'S MEN Redford- 
iiffman as Wood ward-Beinstein bre.ik 
t Watergate story in Alan J Pakula's 
perbly atmospheiic intelligently con- 
'llcd film that manages at once to he 
Ihsh slightly paranoiac and politically 
uie 

BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS Robert 
liman s shaggy dog meditation on ce- 
btity and how it befuddles its victims 
K ending is flawed, but Paul New- 
an (as >he title showman) and a fine 
Pfxirting cast make the journey to it 
phiv rewarding 

CARRIE The banal and the supeinat¬ 
al frighteningly, yet touchingly, jux- 
|x>sed in Director Brian De Palma's 
ie of how the high school prom went 
I wrong Sissy Spacek is spooky as the 
angely gifted heroine 
FACE TO FACE Liv Ullmann has never 
en more brilliant than she is in Ing- 
at Bergman s latest exploration of a 
iman driven to the edge of madness 
dreams, memones and the routine 
irors of middle-class life in our times 


THE MARQUISE OF O DlieCtOI Lllc 
Rohmers coolly ironic histoiical ro¬ 
mance about a woman who first mis¬ 
takes a man for an angel, then for a 
devil, but finally learns he is just a 
man A delicate morality play that is 
also a send-up of mcUxlramatic conven¬ 
tions, It IS very likely the best of the best 
—and surely the wittiest 

OBSESSION De Palma again this 
time in a romantic mexx! 1 he story of 
a man given a chance to reclaim a love 
he thought iiictrtcvably lost and to ex¬ 
piate a dreadful guilt strains credulity 
But the diiector's fluid technique and 
his gift for ravishing imagery--under¬ 
scored by the lush music of the late Bci - 
nard Herrmann—sweep aside any ten¬ 
dency to disbelieve 

THE OUTLAW ZOSEV WALES C lint LaSt- 
wood directs and stars in a self-con¬ 
sciously classic western, in which blixxly 
circumstances turn a peaceable man 
into a vengeful killer He carries his 
grudge over many years and half a con¬ 
tinent before he can lay his ghosts to rest 
Josey IVafei iccalls just how satisfying 
this once gteat popular foim can be 


SMALL CHANGE Lian^ois Truffaut's 
loving, lyrical and often surprisingly 
funny tiibute to the spunky spiiit of 
childhokxl—the movie is also a remind¬ 
er that if It IS to survive it some¬ 
times needs a little help fiom adults 
who can icmembei what being a kid 
was like 

SEVEN BEAUTIES A ix>in survivors 
natural talents are put to the ultimate 
test by World War II in I ina Weit- 
mullei s hard-chaiging shi illy-pitched 
black comedy Ciiancailo Gianntni is 
sulphurously splendid as the small-time 
cikXik who finds the great world as 
much a slum as the Naples back streets 
where he was bt>rn Ills eneigy and 
the diieclor s - pi Opel one compulsively 
through the mimes seveial stomach- 
churning moments 

UNE PARTiE DE PLAisiR C laude C habrol s 
devastating study of a common-taw 
marriage breaking up with paiticulai 
attention paid to the problems of self- 
absorption and the childishness of ihe 
male ego Psychologically shrewd dra 
matically stunning, it is a masterful cau¬ 
tionary talc 


IS.iAMttXAVA lOPT 



The Woodstein 6f Koreagate 


1 hree times a Nveck foi the past doz¬ 
en years Maxine ( hcshire has spun out 
a column of capital chatter--Spiro Ag¬ 
news liteiary adventures. Lli/abeth 
1 aylur's offstage antics at the Kennedy 
Center Muhammad All’s hasty exit 
from a White House party- -that the 
Washington Pom and some 300 suh- 
scribing newspapeis generally intei 
among the family pages In recent 


HA itAO 



MAXINE CHESHIRE IN HER POST OFFICE 
follow the money 


months howevci Cheshire s byline has 
been strutting on the fiont page above 
sciHipson the hottest continuing scandal 
of the ycai alleged effotts bv South Ko¬ 
rean agents to biibe U S t ongiessmcn 
Acliially the Woodstein of Koiea- 
gaie IS no stiangei to Page One Last 
yeai Cheshiic won a wall full of jour 
iialism awards for her disclosures tha. 
Pat Nixon Hubert Humphicy and less¬ 
er public hgurcs had kept millionsot dol¬ 
lars worth of gifts fiom foieign govern¬ 
ments. Ill violation of a l%6 statute A 
few years eailier C heshiic investigated 
the $l million worth of antiques donat¬ 
ed by wcv Ithy Americans to help Jac¬ 
queline Kennedy refurbish the White 
House, to Jackie's embai rassment. a 


seven-article senes listed the age, ori¬ 
gin. donor and occasionally dubious 
value of each piece That prying bi ought 
a call from Jackie's husband to then PoM 
Publishet Philip Graham “Maxine 
C heshire has reduced my wife to tears." 
said the President "Listen to her ’’ Sure 
enough, there in the background was the 
First Lady, sobbing audibly 

Cheshite's sleuthing has brought her 
anguish of her own After some less than 
flattering observations in print about 
I rank Sinatra's cronies and his budding 
friendship with Spiio Agnew Cheshire 
bumped into Ol’ Blue Eyes on inaugu¬ 
ration Night I973 Sinatra loudly insult¬ 
ed her and stuffed a couple of one-dol- 
lai bills into hei empty glass—a display 
that drove Cheshiie to (eats 

Maxine docs not weep easily Her 
soft auburn cut Is and sparkling blue eyes 
mask the mind of a piosccutoi She giew 
up in bkxxly Hailan County, Ky the 
daughter of a union lawyer twice 
marked foi asSiissination Maxines 
mothei shot thiee men she thought wcie 
after him Gnc altcrmxm Maxine 
walked into hci home-town Hat Ian hi- 
letpnse and, as she recalls, told them I 
knew everything that went on in the 
county, and they ought to hire me T hey 
did not She was five yeais old 

When hei lather died in 1951 
Cheshire dropixid out of Unrori C ollege 
in Rarbourville, Ky and became a ic- 
fxrrter for the Knoxville (Tenii I News- 
Seniinel Assigned to the police heat she 
promptly solved a two-year-old murder 
Her husband HcibCheshire Knoxville 
U P I bureau manager was transfeiied 
to Washington in 1954 and Maxine 
landed a six-iety-page )ob with the Pou 
.S.iys she "They wanted a polite jxirson 
with elbow-length white gloves who was 
stxially presentable 

Cheshire long ago hung up her white 
gloves and now attends parties only re¬ 
luctantly She dries mcisi of her report¬ 
ing ovei the phone- often from the 18th 
century bed in the seven-bedtwm house 
she shares with her four children and 
Herb now deputy bureau chief foi Mc- 
(jtaw-Hill Most daylight hours, how¬ 
ever she can be found on the phone in 
her cluttered PoM oflue where except 
for a full-length sable loat occasionally 
flung over her shoulders ( I m not ec¬ 
centric, 1 m cold ). she Uxiks like any 
other hari led cynical cityside reporter 
She alyi thinks like one .Says she "The 
question in this town is Whcie does the 
money come from' When somebcxly 
starts throwing money around you start 
wondering who spaying for It all ' 

That sort of curiosity led Cheshire 
to start bird-doggtng Korean Busrness- 
man longsun Park in 1970, shortly 
alter he earned a reputation as a lavish 


partygiver Cheshire scored her fir4 
scoop on the Korean scandal earljjl 
1975 after talking to a woman relative 
of Park's She told Maxine she had fled 
his house in terror after learning that 
Park worked for the Korean Centra] In- 
telligence Agency Since then, Cheshire 
has also been first to report that Suzi 
1 homson, a South Korean divorcee on 
the payroll of former House Speaker 
Carl Albeit, was helping the KCU in rtv 
dealings with Congressmen 

In all, Cheshire has written some 
two dozen Korea money stones, and has 
temporarily suspended her column to do 
more "It’s really her energy and per 
sistence that kept the story going,' says 
Scott At mstrong, one of hvc PoM repoi i 
ers now working on Koreagate ' M..\ 
doesn t give up when she gets into some 
thing’ Cheshire would be the fiisl to 
agicc S.IVS she Some women are iij 
Icrestcd in needlepoint I'm interested 
III oigani/ed dime 

Sullivan's Angell 

l or 42 yules Sew ioikei WiiUi 
I tank .Sullivan saluted fitends and u'- 
Icbiilics in a full-page pix:m nutmeggeii 
with his gentle wit and ledolem ihymev 
I he pcxjm failed to appeal last yeai, the 
sage of Saratoga Spiings was too ill to 
wiitcit I hen last winter, Sullivan died 
at the age of 83 But this weeks Ms 
yofkei docs not leave the 'season all 
unbatded and countless friends un- 
C hi istmas-carded T he humorist s foi- 
mei cdiloi noted Parcxlist Roger An¬ 
gell 56 has raised a toast in the mas¬ 
ter’s distinctive style 

Dctcimined that Sullivans name 
diopping needlepoint should goon, An¬ 
gell combed the year's headlines lot woi 
thy toastccs boiiowed (like Sullivan) a 
few names from friends and wove them 
into Sullivaman (ettameter Angell -a 
shoit-story writer bestselling baseball 
auihoi (Ihe Summer Gamer and step¬ 
son of E B White—aims good cheer at 
Helmut Silrmrdt Kerrneth lynarr/ /Irr'l 
the Rev Rep (D Mas\ > Robert Dr man 
and olfers 4 puppy eaih foi Stan 
keaih' ‘lird Marvellous Nadia Como 
nerr ' He exhorts “Come WtHre Mot 
tn'Come Mautr Wtll\/ Make wrth tto 
tonsthfot Ik'verh StlU ' and wishes that 
“the new year lav ytHtd Karma/ Or ottt 
H ’hrte Ilou w-ienant fat met 

Angell eschews, with unjustifiable 
mixlesty comparison with the metiers 
creator whom he salutes in a touching 
ettvot ' Farewell. upMate harp of Tara' 
Valt, Frartk sweet bird of Sara¬ 
toga ' New Yorker Editor Willia 
Shawn, however, is pleased “If Prank' 
Sullivan knew about it he would K* 
pleased too," says Shawn Or as Angell 
concludes, and Sullivan would have 
Peace on each land beneath the sun 
Good friends. God bless us. every tme." 



SOVIET AUTHOR VOINOVICH 


1941 Hillei IS poised to doubled css his 


roimct ally Slalin and mv.ide the Soviet 
motherland Chonkin stomjTs about his 
business, fetching the fiicwotHl foi the 


battalion kitchen But when an antiquat 
cd mihtaiy plane makes a foiced land 


mg in nearby Ktasnoyc, Chonkin is oi 


dcicd there as a sentry Before the fust 


day ends he has made himself at home 


in the village He moves in with Nyura 
Bclyashova a postal clcik shatcs her 


bed, cleans her house and tends her gar 


den He also moves the plane into the 


gaidcn so as not to bedeielict in his duty 
Slipping Puttees l.ven aftei the 


Geiman invasion Chonkin s idyl con 


tinucs His unit has shipped out and fot 


gotten him But a distiict policeman 
suspects that C honkin may be a Na/i spy 
—perhaps even a White Russian gcn- 
eial about to lead a counter revolution 
When a detail is sent to aiiest him. 


By Western standaids this is bald¬ 
ly more than gixxl-natured ribbing 
Given cuircnt Soviet conditions, Voi- 
novich IS a heretic who is not suffi¬ 
ciently serious about one of the lead¬ 
ing hciocs of scx-ialist realism —the Red 
Army Inspiring wai novels, altei all 
piovidc the Soviets with some of their 
iavoiite leading Voinovich not onlv un¬ 
derstands this official objection but imp¬ 
ishly uses his clitics to furthei his her¬ 
esy Couldn’t the authoi have taken a 
military heio from teal life a tall well- 
built disciplined, crack student of mil¬ 
itary and (xilitical theory'’ he writes 
early in the novel I ccruld have but I 
was text late All the crack students 
had already been grabbed up and I 
was left with Chonkin R Z Sheppard 
m m m 

In the 'Os Maxim tioiky pro¬ 
claimed the ideal of siKialist realism 


Kievstone Cops 

THl IIFE AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
CMVATE IVAN CHONKIN 
bv VLADIMIR VOINOVICH translated by 
f' -lARDLOURIE 

6 pages Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

Private Ivan t honkin beats a Slav- 
'• esemblance us Jaroslav lia^k s Tlu 
' r/ Soldi f! Sihwftk But where 
'weik was a shrewd operator in the 
>tio-C/ech army of World War I 
'd Soldier C honkin belongs to an old- 
I adition He is the wise ftxil the slow- 
'cd peasant who mulishiy plows a 
'ight furiow thiough a devious woild 
fn mkin even looks as if he had plod- 
A I fiom the pages of folklore ‘ his field 
• t hanging out over hrs belt, his for- 
cap down over his big red ears his 
lees slipping 

The soldier's misadventures take 
'ce in rural Russia dunng the spring of 


C honkin refuses to abandon his post 
Uproarious chaos, slapstick and barn¬ 
yard antics ensue 

Voinovich's Kievstone cops ap¬ 
proach seems anachronistic But the jabs 
are rapid and effective Kiasnoye is a 
model of petty bureauciacy populated 
by the pompous the incomixstcnt and 
the foolish A self-pioclaimcd scientihc 
genius and follower of Lysenko, named 
Gladishev, for example, devotes himself 
to creating a hybrid plant that will 
grow potatoes underground and toma- 
texss above He also believes in excre¬ 
ment as a wonder vitamin that could 
benefit mankind if only people would 
overcome their squeamishness There 
are send-ups of education collective 
farms, newspapers law enforcement 
and patty organizations Voinovich's 
definition of an oflficiai meeting ‘An 
arrangement whereby a large number 
of people gather together some to say 
what they really do not think some 
not to say what they teally do ' 


while walking a tightrope as Stalin s 
chairman of the Union of Soviet Wnt- 
ers The new .Soviet writer, said Ciorky 
should not only dcsciibc man as he is 
today but also as he must be- -and will 
be—tomorrow ” This was tianslalcd 
into a celebration of piixiuction qucitas 
with the people s hcrixis spouting Mar \- 
ist cliches Yet even in Russia, where 
writers have been censored for centu¬ 
ries. art and politics are rncompatiblc 
bedmates 1 he artist must finally decide 
to sleep alone needing, as .Suul TTellow 
calls It his dieam space' 

I ike a number of other gutsy Soviet 
authors. Vladimit Voinovich decided to 
call It quits with official .Sovlit after an 
early carcci as a popular compliant 
writer In the late 60s Voinovich en¬ 
raged the cultuie c/ais by publicly de¬ 
fending dissident artists and by circu¬ 
lating underground self-published t»a- 
wrer/ar) sallies of Soviet literary life He 
was thrown out of the Moscow Wi iters 
Organi/aiion and subjected to harass- 
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ment Notes an American fneod who 
visited Voinovich last year He has de¬ 
cided to live and act as if life were nor¬ 
mal He was simply tiled of being afraid 
and of giving in Now he is calm and le- 
signcd to anything that may happen 
ai rest, exile oi e\en death ' 

In that stoical spirit Voinovich con¬ 
ducts all his publishing affairs openly 
with a lawyci in Seattle His telephone 
was constantly used to call friends 
thioughout I uiope- until it was discon¬ 
nected Me lesponded to the cutoff by 
citculating a satiiical top secict Icttei 
to the Ministct of Communications that 
began ‘It is with deep conecin that I 
bung to youi attention the fact that an 
enemy of the Relaxation of Intci nation¬ 
al Tension the head oi the Moscow tele¬ 
phone system IS in hiding somcwheic 
in the held of national economy headed 
by you ’ Voinovich has also written a 
witty highly detailed account of hi» 
wianglc with an impoitant liteiaiy Ini- 
leaucrat I he official wanted to acquiic 
the apaitmcnt next to Voinovich s, teai 
down a wail and install an Amciican toi¬ 
let Ihestoiy which piomisestobeami- 
ciocosm of daily file under Soviet of¬ 
ficialdom will be published in the 
United Slates this spiing under the title 
the IvankniJ 

Like fhe Life and i xtnuMifmaiv 
Adveitiuies of Piivule htm i honkiii Voi¬ 
nov ichs (oithcommg btx'k is likely to 
bvilster his leputation as one ol I ast¬ 
ern I utO|>cs leading siscial saliiists It 
has alieady biought him yet anothei 
backhanded accolade horn the Stwiet 
government icjcclion which custom- 
aiily means thr' the work is tixi gixid 
to tic published 

Blood of the Lamb 

THE ALTERATION 

by KINGSLEY AMIS 

2l0pages Viking $7 95 

llubeit Anvil 10 is the best boy v>- 
piano in Chiistendom But he will be 
neithei a boy noi asopianomuch longei 
- unless an alteiation is iiciioimcd on 
his anatomy C'hutch ofiicials including 
the Pope decide that they and Hubeit 
have no choice such a talent must be 
pieseived foi thcgreatci veneiation and 
gloiv of Clod Hubert a devout and obe¬ 
dient lad would nonetheless like to 
know what he will be missing fiom the 
manhcKHl that is not to be his ‘I know 
Its gloiious to have God s favui, savs 
the (xnential uniiuto and 1 m as gtate- 
fuLfoi It as I can he but I can’t picvent 
myself fiom wishing it had 'aken an- 
othci fotm 

Kingsley Amis twelfth novel is set 
in the now (1976) but haidly the heie 
Amis has lejiggeied the pieseni accoid- 
ing to a formula beloved by ai me halt 
histoiians and stsre losers What would 
have happened if* In the case of /'he Af- 
leiaiion the if is the Reformation it 
did not happen Instead Mai tin Lulhei 
accepted a compromise with the Roman 



NOVELIST KINOSIEY AMIS 

The Reformation never happened 


C atholic Chuich and became Pope Gci- 
manian I As a icsult, the woild is es¬ 
sentially Catholic with the massed forc¬ 
es ol the devilish Turk held at bay in 
C onstantmopic and points south A lone 
bastion of Chiistian hcicsy lemains 
the Republic of New I ngland a 
biLXid land stietchmg fiom the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and peopled chiefly by fel¬ 
ons and savages 

Anyone can play this game, but to 
plav It entertainingly lequiics Amis’ 
siiie histoiical anchoi and fiee-floating 
imagination He sets young Hubei ts 
stiLiggie to stay unmutilatcd against a 
backgiound of intiigLiing conjectuics 
and sly jokes Luiope is luled dii^ctly 
from the Vatican (Pope John XXIV is 
a stout-swilling I nglishman given to le- 
minding his visitois that w'c aie the 
Holy I'athei ) Plague and choleia still 
lavagc Its citi/ens because ecclesiastical 
authoiities have hamstiung medicine 
and banned science altogether Icaii- 
Paul Saitre is a I icnch Jesuit Children 
lead txxiks like 5V lumtuel \ Ira refs And 
a collection of Father Bond stones 
1 he entire canon of William Shakc- 
speaie was prosciibed during his life¬ 
time and most of his plays burned as 
incitements to humanism /iarnfet is 
now attributed to Thomas Kyd 

Much in this world as Amis redraws 
It seems chaimiiig People still have 
time foi long walks in the unspoiled 
countryside The unpolluted an they 
breathe smells of tallow-fat, bone- 
stock horses and humanity Because 
'leculai art has never been officially 
Minctioned, Western masters from Blake 
lo De Kcxining have left a massive cat¬ 
alogue of inspired religious woiks Yet 
Amis inserts frequent remindeis that the 
price of such beauty and serenity is to- 
talitaiianism A icbellious priest who 


tties to keep Hubert ff*om the surgv x 
knife IS brutally murdered 

The incident is jarring because t 
tone elsewhere is so consistently i|i 
and playful Amis does not want to ^ 
It both ways, he wants it every way 
The Alieiation flits quirkily between s. 
ire. science fiction, boys’ adventure !■ 
travelogue The result ts what Ntni t 
Bightv-Four might have been lik. 
Lewis C airoli had written it not a lI. 
SIC, certainly, but an oddity well woi 
an even mg s attention Paul Gr. 

Past Recaptured 

THE ATLAS OF EARLY MAN 

by JACQUETTA HAWKES 

255 pages Illustrated St Martin's Pre 

$15 

I our thousand years ago give 
take an epoch, the Lgyptians were bi 
constiucting pyiamids What weie ( 
C hinese doing at the same time'* Oi i 
Greeks’ What was transpiring in Ind: 
In the Americas* 

Histoiians have enough ttoubic' 
these questions 1 aymen aie usually 1 
wildcred by synoptic accounts of dyn, 
ties and empires I-oi both profession, 
and the purely curious, Aichaeolog 
Jacquetta Hawkes (the U'oild oj , 


The Year's Best 

NONFICTION 

FRIENDLY FIRE />V C I) B Bl Va I /\ 
giy anguished Iowa paicnts bai 
militaiy buieaiicracy to Icain i 
tiLith about then soldici-sons ac 
dental death in Viet Nam A veryc 
fcient kind of wai Ixxik 

SIMPLE JUSTICE hy Rlihaid Kim; 
A dramatic and illuminating scxi 
legal and political histoiy of the mi 
impciitant law case ol oui tii 
Blown V Boaid ol hdiuation 
Topeka which resulted in the l^- 
Supieme Couit decision outlawi 
lacial scgicgation in public schot 

SCOUNDREL TIME hv Lillian III 
man After years of silence, the f 
midable authoi vents hei fury ab 
hei costly encountcis with the N 
C arthyism ol the early 50s 

WORLD OF OUR FATHERS l-y III 
Howe 1 he finest, most compieht 
sivc bixik abi>ul the Jewish-Amv 
can experience ev'er w i itten—oi e' 
likely to be wiitten 

THE WOMAN WARRIOR hy Max, 
Hong Kingston A brilliant empk 
ment of fictional techniques to « 
sciibe the cultural shiKks of gre 
mg up as a Chinese American 
California 


t V* 


.) now provides a bnlliant series of 
^ers—a chart of all the ancients 
,»e past IS our prologue Along the 
she illuminates a great many con- 
n^rary geopolitical attitudes 
jf^wkes genius lies in organization 
divides the period between 35000 
' and A D 500 into eight time steps 
h IS examined on a global basis and 
vs in well-chosen words, maps and 
urcs what was going on thioughout 
vvorid in such ci itical areas as ui t ai - 
. cvture and technology 
I he period fiom 3000 BC to 2000 
! foi example, shows the tgyptians 
tic cons ahead of then conlempo- 
iics The Chinese of the period dwelt 
houses of mud and thatch contem- 
ii.uy Britons and Scandinavians lived 
a troglodytes in harrows inhabitants 
'he Americas made do with skin 
Ills flimsy huts and caves Tcchno- 
"ically the cultures of the Meditei 
iiean and Middle Last were even more 
^anccd Mcsopiitamians and the peo- 
t of the Indus Valley could cast met- 
i to make tixils and ornaments--and 
.cp wiitten records Small wonder that 
cn ccntiiiics later the iieopics of the 
iddle I ast looked askance at the W cst 
h'lc tiicii culture was llowcnng I u- 
(x, and the Amciicas were still m 
L St' me Age Peter Staler 


CTION 

THF AUTUMN OF THE PATRIARCH h\ 

iihiu-l (iiti<m Maiqin’: 1 he author 
tin. mastcilv Oih‘ HiintlieJ >«/;? 
Sohrnc/t' (1970) imagines a mvthic 
.sixit in a tictitious South Ametican 
Hinti> and creates a Kafkaesque 
ga with a I atm beat 

1876 h) (mic I uhil A Wilts ixii- 
’II |Kn caid to the U S on its Bi- 
iitcnnial this tiavclogue through 
iiieiica in midpassage coiiccnliates 
the climes high and low of lob- 
. barons and burglai-rxiliticians 

THE FAMILY ARSENAL b\ Paul I lie- 
•M Shades of Joseph Coniad and 

■ iham Circene hosei about this tale 
'iicpt ter tot isis li ying to pla> house 
' ondon 

OCTOBER LIGHT 1)1 John Oat duet 
his best nosci yet the prolific 
•dner sets a spoof of pulp fiction 
de a philosophical monologue on 
'd and evil—all touched off by 
family squabbles of two cranky 
Vet monters 

SPEEDBOAT h\ Renata Adlei This 
vuence of polished vignettes ticks 
a range of conlenifxirarv neuro- 
cspecially those plaguing people 
• heir 30s—the generation that was 

■ young to cheer the System and 
' old to blow It up 


Tomorrow the World 

It sounds “far-fetched, audacious 
insane." says Bill Bright 55 the hard- 
driving head of one of the world’s big¬ 
gest evangelism conglomerates None¬ 
theless. he firmly believes that Chris¬ 
tians must quickly carry out Chiists 
message to his followers to "go there¬ 
fore and make disciples of all nations 
Bright wants to saturate the U S by the 
end of 1976 and the entire wot Id by 1980 
lie IS convinced that <)od Miinscif has 
ordained those deadlines, and his Cam¬ 
pus C'rusade lor Christ hopes to raise 
$100 million to help get the job done 

With only days left to go in the U S 
and four years worldwide $10 million 
has been raised but things are lunnmg 
a bit behind schedule Right now the ac¬ 
tion centers on the Atlanta-based Mete's 
Life Ameiica' campaign which has 
launched kxally run blitzes in 165 LI .S 
and Canadian cities this year It will hit 
50 more by mid-1977 to icach a total of 
60 million households 

TV Tease. Heies Life markets Je 
sus the way olheis might inliixluce a 
new brand of sixla pop to a city 11 iii'ND 
11' tease the 1V and newspapei ads bill¬ 
boards buttons bumi'Ci slickers I ound 
what’ Ihc ads offei a lelcphom num¬ 
ber that will provide the answci lesits 
In Chicago cluitch memlKts manned 
100 telephones IS houts a day Sard one 
local convert Bankei William Mclai- 
en I had an unbelievable feeling I 
died foi SIX houis 

As with all Blight o(K'iations the 
400 000 lieies Life voluntceis around 
the country use Brights 77-woid vei- 
sion of Chiistianity Ihc I oiii Spiiilual 
Laws law I Ciod loves vou and ofTeis 


a wonderful plan foi youi life’ Ijiw 2 
‘ Man IS sinful and separated fiom Cmd" 
so he dvxisn t know about Law 1 Law 
3 Jesus C hrist is Cj«.x1 s only provision 
for man s sin ’ l_aw 4 “We must in¬ 
dividually leccive Jesus C'hrist as Sav- 
loi and Loid, then we can know and 
cxpeiicnct fiixJ's love and plan for oui 
lives’ Simplistic theology but thou¬ 
sands testify that this upbeat message 
has led them into the kingdom Cam¬ 
pus Crusade |x>licy is to steer its con¬ 
verts into kxial churches 

William Rohl Blight's appointment 
with 1980 began a quailci-century ago 
Me was running a fancy-kxids business 
Brights Caliloinia (onicctions and 
taking seminary courses on the side One 
night while studying foi a Cueek exam, 
he had an ‘ intoxicating vision God 
showed me the whole woild and gave 
me the confidence that Me would use 
me and others in this generation to reach 
the multitudes of the world I hal was 
1951 and since a generation runs 25 
years oi so Bright concluded that vic- 
loiv would come in 1976 and 1980 

Aflei receiving the vision Presby- 
teiian Blight became a lay evangelist 
at u c I X Me coijcentiated on gaming 
converts who would influence oihei stu¬ 
dents- athletes political activists, beau¬ 
ty queens Mis C'anipus C rusadc spiead 
quickly to othei I'S univcisilics Icui- 
rentlv 426) and beyond Its slogan be¬ 
came ' 1 txlay the campus, tomonow the 
world 1 he staff now numbers 5 300, 
of ,whom I 100 aic foreign nationals 
working in then own counities f84 of 
them) Among recent staff recruits is 
Ralph Dioilmget a 7-ft 2-in basketball 


CRUSADER BRIGHT PRAYING WITH ATHLETES AT ATLANTA STADIUM RALLY 





center from U c i A . who passed up pro 
bids to join the crusade's Athletes in 
Action It has seven teams in various 
sports on tour, sandwiching half-time 
pieachiiigs into then exhibition games 

The star athleie.s get the same pay 
as everybody else S165 a month for sin¬ 
gle jiersons S660 a month for married 
couples, both of w horn must join the cru¬ 
sade, plus child allowances of SI70 a 
month (Bright draws about SI2,000 a 
year I bach ciusader must raise contri¬ 
butions equal to his salary plus 17'’f for 
ovethead and expansion, or endangei 
his job 

This $^4 million-a-yeat operation is 
based at a onetime resort hotel in the 
mountains above San Beinardino, Cal¬ 
if The hotel piovides staff training, and 
several limes a year it gives Executive 
Seminars to evangeli/e the wealthy In 
an unusual event foi the headquaiters. 
ex-Black Panther Eldridgc Cleaver and 
his wife Kathleen weie baptized in the 
pool last Oct 10 Expanding in Wash¬ 
ington meanwhile. Bright got wealthy 
laymen to donate $500,000 foi a f rench 
style mansum that the Catholic arch¬ 
diocese wanted to unload as unfittingly 
grandiose, and he turned it into the 
C hristian Embassy for low-key evange¬ 
lism of government officials Though less 
than 5'V of his staff members have any 
theological training many hold Ph D s 
or business school degiees With its com¬ 
puterized efficiency Campus Crusade 
can leadily report that last year its U $ 
staff presented the bout Laws in pcisttn 
to I 9 million people and logged I SO 000 
conversions 

Back Off. Even those w ho favor this 
born-again biand t *■ Christianity ate of¬ 
ten piivately critical of Brights meth- 
ixls Campus Crusade is “run like a dic- 
latoiship with a militaiy style,” says one 
prominent Evangelical Complains an¬ 
other “The system becomes mote im¬ 
portant than the message 

Bright's system sometimes touches 
the tight-wing edge of politics In 1974. 
during a Campus Ciusade campaign 
that diew hundteds of thousands in 
Seoul. Bright praised the anti-Commu- 
nist South Korean dictatorship for sup- 
pvtsedly allowing more teiigious libcity 
than the USA year ago. he wrote a 
pamphlet to urge U S Chiistians to elect 
men and women of God' to public of¬ 
fice He also got entangled with Ihitd 
Century Publishers, which espouses 
Evangelical Chtistianity and hard right- 
wing politics (It opposed Jimmy Car¬ 
tel because of his libcialism ) E-ven the 
tolerant Billy Graham publicly criticized 
Bright foi tiying to organize Evangel¬ 
icals into a political bloc Blight has 
backed off claiming his role was dis¬ 
torted In the piocess, howevei. Bright 
has undergone a political conversion of 
sorts Only last yeai he had warned “We 
have 14 months to turn oui nation 
around oi we will leach the point of no 
I etui n and the ultimate loss of our free¬ 
dom ' Now, he says he has a moic op¬ 
timistic view of the nation's future 



THEOIOGIAN HANS KUNG 


A Small Summa 

A diiect question Wh^ should one 
be a fhnstian’ I lom those ojicning 
woids It IS cleat that Hans kungs latest 
work IS nooidinaty cxetcise in Ihcologv 
But then the professot at I ubingeii < iti - 
many is no oidinaiy theologian No 
Roman C atholic pi test of hisgeneiation 
has labored sii persislciilly to defeat dog¬ 
mas and tiaditions that disiinguish his 
chinch Irorn the icst of C hi isiianiiy pa¬ 
pal infallibility, the apostolic succes¬ 
sion ot Catholic bishops the smlessncss 
ol Maiy theceliliacy rule loi pticsts Mis 
ptcMoiis wiitings produced a decade- 
long stiuggle and a slciii watiiing but 
nothing W'oisc - from the 'Vatican 

Small Summa. Having dedaiud 
what he does not believe Kiiiig now is 
dedaling what he does On lieitin a 
(linsiiun (Doublcday $12 951 which 
has alieady sold a thiindetous 150 000 
copies in Cieinian is a suivcy that Kung 
calls his small 'iiiiiima Small' Moic 
like 720 pages But the style is lathci 
busk loi seiious theology and the ques¬ 
tions Kung laises ate ol impottancc foi 
any educated peivin He wines foi those 
who believe but feel insecure those 
who once believed but aie not satis¬ 
fied with then unbelief and those oiit- 
sid*" the chuich whoaie unwilling lo ap- 
pioach ' the fundamental questions of 
human existence with meic feelings 
personal prejudices and appaienlly 
plausible explanations 

V'hy then be a Chiislian' In pail 
says Kung because the olhci choices arc 
inadequate Each new libciaiion in 
technology (lolnics education and sex 
piixluccs new forms ol enslavement he 
says Mankind s giKKl will it seems is 
not sufficient This plight however docs 
not demand belief in God much less in 
Chiisiiunity Kung takes atheism moic 
seriously than many theologians, and he 
discards C atholicism s hiury defense 
against it Rational puxifs cannot piove 
God he states 


Neither, of course, can atheism of¬ 
fer conclusive pi oof against God But If 
the atheist has a “basic trust in reality,” 
he cannot explain it If he docs not have 
this trust the result is nihilism, lhu,^cx- 
penence of the ‘possible futility worth¬ 
lessness, emptiness of reality as a 
whole' Nor can the atheist answer 
elemental human questions such as 
Kung s paraphrase of Kant ‘ Why is 
thcie anything at alH Why not noth¬ 
ing’ I acing the ‘radical uncertainty" 
of human existence theiefoie. requires 
a belief in God as an assent lo ‘ primal 
reason ptimal supjxiil ptimal goal” 
Without such a belief, reality itself seems 
“unsubstantial ’ 

Fatal Risks. The next problem If 
God then which Ciod' Kung takes a 
fill mote positive view of non-Chiistian 
tcligions than docs liaditional Cathol¬ 
icism but he still finds C hiisiianily to 
be supeiioi kung insists that it is pos¬ 
sible to doubt the authenticity of mans 
New restamciit stones, as many Bil^|^ 
cxiTCils do, and still leain enough about"*’’ 
Jesus to believe in him kung himscti 
doubts many of C bust s miiacles and 
coiisidcis the stoiy of his biiih lutgely 
Icgcndaiy lor him the ccntci ot lailh 
IS not C hiistinas but I asict He vividly 
ixtrliays Jesus glow mg stiuggle with the 
Icwish icligioiis leadets ovci his icin- 
Ici piclations ol the law and his ixison- 
al claims of aulhoiily The icsull was 
the sentence to the cross kuiu> is jxi 
plexed by ihetiospclaccoiiiiisol the les 
uiicction but he s,iys the afX>slles be 
licf that Icsus rose liom the giavc has 
tianstigiiicd subsequent civilizations li 
means a biavc lile iindeitaken by n 
nutnciabic fxioplc withiHit Icai even in 
the face ol lauil iisks ihtoiigh stiuggle 
siifTeimg death in litm tiiisi and ho|x 
III the goal ol Hue freedom love hu¬ 
manity etcinallifc 

kung doubts that C hnsl pte-cxisled 
m the Ciodhe.id bcloie his human biiih 
and nc believes the eaily chuich s defi¬ 
nitions ol the dcitv ol i hrisl to be Hel¬ 
lenistic lo him the point is simply that 
Ciod was picscnt in lesus icvealing him- 
scll and making known his claims on 
man and his offci of foi giveness 7 he test 
of being a Chiistian is not assent to this 
Ol that dogma but the acceptance of 
faith in Chi 1 st and imitation of t. hiisi 
kungs compendium of doctiine 
innovative and stimulating has one 
problem at the coie No theologian has 
been moie impatient than Kung with 
the < atholic C hoich s old maantenuni 
Reaching office) Yet thunighoul the 
book Kung uiges his icadeis in elfcet 
to tiust the aulhoiity of a new /i/ugiv- 
teiiuni of univcisity scholars on what 
should lie txIicveiJ about Jesus and 
what should be discarded In doing so 
Kung has Ixscomc the leading theologian^ 
of what could be called the I ihcral Prot¬ 
estant pally within the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Chuich He has also provided the 
committees at the Vatican with plenty 
of matciial foi another decade of 
investigations RiehardN OstUng 
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range of light-weight transport 
vehicles, Bajaj Auto are the 
acknowledged leaders in the 
scooter and three-wheeler industry 

Looking for uncompromising quality 
and reliability, backed by prompt 
and efficient sales and service? 
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' undoubtedly. 
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are plying in many Asian and 
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BraziBcm technology. 
Two words that mean quality 

workmanship 
throughout the world. 



All over the wcx'kl, nations imistcnt on 
workmanslm are taking hill advantage of 
technology They are mSung good use of Brazilian skills 
and unaginauon to build supo-highways, residential 
complexes, railroads, hydrodectnc projects, as weD 
as pcrftMTning other 100% Brazilian services 
All of these projects are earned out with the 
same high degr^ of quality and ability that 
characterize ail Brazilian exports Result both the 
technology and products that Branl offers are 
highly regarded chi the iniemaucHial market 
These days, one discovers Brazilian household 
appliances in Italy, Brazilian footwear in the 
United States and West Germany, Brazilian textiles 
in Angola and France, Br azilian automobile parts 
in Sweden, and these are but a mere handful 
of Brazil's key exports 

In 1980 alone, Brazil expenrted 20 biUion 
dollars worth of prcxlucts and services This year, 

Brazil will export still mure It's all in a day’s 
wcHk fcH a young, vigorous country with 
an annual average growth rate of 6 6% and 
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Letters 




High on Cocaine 

To the Ediion 

The use of cocaine [July 6] is more ev¬ 
idence of the rottenness and decay of our 
society We keep beating our chests and 
pnxrlaiming ourselves the stiongest and 
most powerful country on earth, but our 
enemies know destruction ivill come from 
within 

Pnmiiivo D Roca, M D 
Rochester 

The way to deal with drug abuse is 
not through law enfoicement alone So¬ 
ciety must begin to tackle the pressures 
that push people to such extreme forms 
of escape 

Jer^y D Colonna 
Ozone Park, N Y 

Lveryone, and I mean everyone, lives 
with the same pressures that drive celeb¬ 
rities into using coke These people are 
like any junkie walking the streets of New 
Yoik City—stupid 

George Grajkomkt 
Hastings. Minn 

Your cocaine cover was the last thing 
we who work in drug abuse prevention 
or treatment needed While Timl’s inten¬ 
tions were probably good, the story per¬ 


petuated the symbols and myths that give 
coke Its allure and encourage its use The 
mystique of the drug scene makes for good 
reading and bad living 

John Me Vernon, Chairperson 
New York State Association of 
Substance Abuse Programs 
New York City 

Is there anyone left out there who still 
enjoys the basics, like walking, talking 
and breathing' 

Donald W Hahn 
Jackwii, fVyo 



Confronting Nucloar War 

Your Essay “Looking Straight at the 
Bomb” [July 6J reveals the dilemma we 
face because of “no thought” and the in- 
ability of our leaders to dare to spend bil¬ 
lions for peace negotiations rather than 
for armaments and bravado Mr Reagan 
and his circle should remember that pride 
goeth before a fall 

Ansel Adams 
Carmel Calif 

Those of us who want our children to 
ei\|oy this beautiful eaith know we can 
survive only if we refuse to accept the “in¬ 
evitable’ prolifeiation of nuclear weap¬ 
ons Either we stop the production of such 
devices now. or we shall all be looking 
straight at the Bomb 

Ariana Clarke Windle 
Standlake, England 

1 refuse to accept Aimageddon. not 
because I refuse to look at the Bomb's 
diab snout, but because 1 have too much 
faith in humanity to believe that after all 
our evolution and history, our tiiumphs 
and failuies. oui knowledge and learning, 
some overreacting Zeus will decide it is 
time to make us vanish in one mighty 
poof of a fireball 

Rum N Motiwalla 
Santa Barbara Calif 
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WMtod: SkiHed Workers 

Your article "A Shortage of Vital 
Skills" (July 61 failed to mention one of 
the chief reasons that nobody goes mto 
, tool- and diemaking any more For the 
20 years policies of the Federal Gov- 
' einment have encouraged everybody to 
get a higher education ivhether it was 
right for the individual oi not Now we 
have a lot of "college graduates" who can 
barely spell their own names 

Since President Reagan has started 
cutting back on student loans, perhaps 
moie people will become machinists and 
laborers This, combined with increased 
pay. should eventually get things back to 
a more natural balance 

8;// Dekle 
Nashville 

My fathei has been a Uiol-and-die 
woiker for more than 40 years He has al- 
I ways earned beiter-than-average wages 
and enjoyed his work I wonder if people 
realize that masters of this craft have 
minds ot mathematical geniuses and 
hands that surgeons would envy 

Bonnie Gahry Powell 
Randolph, N J 


Air Safety 

Your article on proposed on-board 
aircraft collision avoidance systems 
‘Safety Bubbles in the Sky' lJuly 61, le- 


peated a common but erroneous allusion 
to the 1978 San Diego mid-air collision, 
stating that “a small private plane crashed 
into a commercial jet" 

According to the National Transpor¬ 
tation Safety Board's final report the 
"probable cause” of the accident was the 
failure of the crew of the Boeing 727 to 
maintain visual separation from the Cess¬ 
na 172, which was overtaken and run into 
by the commercial jet 

Bothwell G Lee, M D 
Boston 


Proper Behavior 

In spite of the advice given in De- 
hrett's Etiquette and Modern Manners 
[July 61, the technique for the pioper way 
to eat a pea can be ftiund in these lines re- 
membeted from school days 

/ eat my peas with honey 
I've done it all m> life 
It makes the peas taste funny. 

But It keeps them on mvknife 

Betty B Muir 
Atlanta 


Iraq’s Reactor 

1 was both shocked and dismayed by 
the erroneous allegation in your story 
"Could Iraq Have Cheated"'" [June 29| 
that my wife was an Israeli, and by the im¬ 
plication that my testimony on the inad¬ 


equacies of the International Atomic En¬ 
ergy Agency safeguards was, as a result, 
biased My wife was born and raised in 
Califorma 

Roger Richter, Former IAEA Nuclear 
Safeguards Inspector 
Washington, D C 


Modem Illnesses 

Your article "New Maladies" lJune 
29) prompts me to repoit another one 
Aftei 30 years of driving a large gas- 
guz/ling automatic-shift car, I switched 
to a four-cylinder gas saver and devel¬ 
oped ' manual-iiansmisston knee” from 
manipulating the clutch 

Ruth Dwyer 
San Mateo, Caltf 

I UK) am an avid Space-Invaders play¬ 
er, and although I do not suffer from the 
wrist ailment you described, 1 do occa¬ 
sionally have another notorious illness, 
“Space-Invaders hand' The symptom is 
a painful stiffness centered on the top of 
the hand about an inch and a half from 
the knuckles 1 believe that this is caused 
by the unnatural angle at which one must 
keep one's hand to play the video games 
Maurice Baumgarten 
New York City 
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Severiano Ballesteros takes the rou^ 
with the smooth. Just like his Rolex. 


It seems odd that the 
ambition of one of the great¬ 
est golfers in the world, is to 
be a better golfer. 

Seve Ballesteros, the 
youngest-ever winner of the 
British Open this century; the 
youngest-ever winner of the 
American Masters; and win¬ 
ner of countless international 
tournaments, has time on his 
side, however. 

He thinks of nothing but 
golf. In every tournament, 
he thinks of nothing but the 
course. 

And on every course, he 
thinks of nothing but the hole. 

“If I lose concentration, I lose 
the hole.” 

Since Seve was nine 
years old, practising clandestine golf strokes 
after hours on his home Pedrena golf course, 
sheer mental stamina has dnven him to the top. 

And enormous physical strength is what 
drives him out of the rough whenever his swash¬ 
buckling approach to the game takes him there. 


Before a recent American 
tournament, he announced 
that he would try for ea^es - 
two under par- at every hole. 
When advised that this would 
mean a lot of sixes and 
sevens, he replied “Sure ... 
but many threes and they are 
very nice.” 

It is obviously no coinci¬ 
dence that Seve Ballesteros 
wears a watch which matches 
perfectly his preasion-like 
personality and his never- 
ending quest for supenonty. 
A Rolex Oyster Day-Date. 
Setf-wmdmg with day and date 
display 

“It's a very strong watch,” 
he says. “Very, very tough. 
No water or sand can get in at 
all. I may have g(X)d days and bad days but this 
watch only has good days. And you know what? 
Every time I take a swing I’m winding it up. 

“It’s the perfect watch for me.” , t. 

The unpredictable Ballesteros. W 
And his entirely predictable Rolex. ROLIEX 

oi (teneva 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

A meiicas military secunt> depends in part on usability loic- 
spond quickly to unexpected challenges As the Timi siafT- 
ers assigned to this week s cover stoiy on the Li S militan dis¬ 
covered. reporting on the vast and myt lad dimensions of ihc na¬ 
tion's armed forces often called fot the same sort of responses 
To gel the sinking photogiaphs that accom¬ 
pany the story Photographei Ncil Lcifer 
spent foul days in basic training with a bri¬ 
gade at 1-ort Knox Ky while Photographei 
Mark Meyci visited a strategic An F orce base 
in the Northeast and loined a B-52 bomber 
crew on a simulated nuclear-alert mission Af¬ 
ter getting a Iook at a Bircing air-launched 
ciuise missile plant in Seattle Meyci moved 
on to Lglin An foice base in floiida. wheie 
he coveied one of the laigcsi peacetime paia- 
chule drops in IJ S hisioiy Says he It s one 
thing to read about military hardware in the 
newspapers and quite anoihci to stand on the 
fliesovcihead Uptlose itsall tiemendously impicssive 

Chicago Correstxindent Patiicia Dclanev who as a child 
visited uncles who wete icstdent ofliceis at F oit .Shciidaii and 
the Cfteai Lakes Naval 1 tamingCeniet, returned tt' both bases 
and found that for today s ofTii eis the quality of life has dcie- 
riotated sharply FJonn C oricspondent Lee Clriggs was also 
struck by the piwt conditions he cncounlcied as he tiavelcd to 



Sure 

lunway as a B-52 
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U S bases acioss West Germany Says Cu iggs ‘ F here is a gieat 
dc.ll ofconccin heicihai thcsituaticm could possibly undei mine 
moiale and thus military preparedness It is an appalling sioiy 
of decay and neglect 

To assess sophistuaicd modem wcaponiy ( oiiespondent 
Jeiry Flannilin not only talked with Atniy gencials ciyilian ex¬ 
perts scientists and militaiy aviators but also went up fot a test 
ride man F -1K the laiesi L' S combat plane C oiiespondent Ro¬ 
berto Suio spent the |Xisi five months tracking 
F^efense Sccieiaiy < aspai Weinbcigci this 
weeks covci subject and inlet viewed aca¬ 
demic expel Is and defense indusiiy evecu- 
iives lie louiul that the langiuge of wai has 
alvi become moic sophisiicalcd Says he 
One learns ihai iht future is the outvears 
and that bailies no longer ha\e fiont lines but 
instead base iriivs -lot Foiwaid F-dge Bat¬ 
tle Aicas C oiies|Hindenl lohannu McGeary 
got both Republican and IXimoctalic views of 
the issue in C ongicss She concluded that one 
thing can be said lot ccii.im about Ameiicas 
new defense buildup it will cause many a wai on (npitol IFilI 
" F he Amei lean public may s.iv they want bigpci and bcttci guns 
andaimics but they ha%c no idea asyel what the social and eco¬ 
nomic cc>st will be obscives Mcficaiy Theie aic crucial 
choices lo be made and they will he h.iid indeed 
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letting ready for rapid deployment: paratroops of the 82nd Airborne Division descending on Florida in a training drop 


Arming for the ’ 80 s 

The trillion-dollar question: What kind of defense to buy? 


T he issue IS nothing less than ho\s ' 
best to deter a Sosiet nucicai at- ! 
lack on the U S 1 he complexiues 1 
aic so tangled that they have pre- j 
occupied Seel etary ol Defense Caspar W 
Weinbcrgci almost Irom the day last Jan¬ 
uary that he moved into the b Ring of 
the Pentagon and they have given count¬ 
less anxious moments to Commandet in 
Chief Ronald Reagan as well But the leg¬ 
islative timetable permits no furthet 
delay Sts befote C ongiess bicaks for its 
monthlong August recess the Adminis¬ 
tration hopes to disclose w hat kind of mis¬ 
sile and bombci forces it proptises to de¬ 
ploy to maintain U S retaliatory capacity 
through the test ol the 1980s and piob- 
ably well into the 1990s 

Whatevc? the decision it is ceitain to 
touch off a loud postiecess wrangle in 
Congress which must put up the money 
—perhaps $100 billion eventually But 
that multibillion-dollai controversy will 


be only the tirst in a long senes ol toi- 
menting decisions that will involve ncai- 
Is cvciy aspect of the Administrations 
plan to commit a staggering SI 5 trillion 
ovci the next five years to the biggest 
peacetime military buildup in U S his¬ 
tory Additional arguments are in imme¬ 
diate prospect oi already in progress, 
about evcrvihing from the si/e of aircraft 
carriers to the siye of pay raises for Army 
noncomsai.d Navv petty officers 

Convincing the nation that an ultra- 
expensive learmamcni piogtam is neces¬ 
sary and deciding on its apptoximale si/e 
were the o|>ening, and easiest, steps in get¬ 
ting the buildup going Now comes the 
far more difficult job of making haid 
choices about exactly what that mountain 
of money should be used to buy—and 
what ought to be bought first 

The chances are that one of the ini¬ 
tial decisions to be announced will involve 
intei continental ballistic missiles The na¬ 


tion s land-based missile foice—1.052 
Minutcman and Titan missiles stoied in 
silos scattered across seven states—is 
widely feared to be vulnerable to a Soviet 
surprise attack Reagan and Wainbetger 
inherited fiom the Carter Administration 
a plan to shuttle 200 MX (Missile Ex¬ 
perimental) launchers, carrying ten war¬ 
heads each, among 4.600 shelters along a 
vast 'drag strip" in Utah and Nevada 
The MX would be biggei. more powerful 
and more accurate than a Titan or Min- 
uteman and the Soviets, in theory, would 
nevci know which of the shelters to tar¬ 
get with their missiles if they decided to 
attack The scheme has been criticized 
both because of its cost—in excess of $75 
billion—and because it would tear up 
enormous chunks of America's West 
(The drag strip would occupy an area the 
size of New Jersey ) 

Three conservative Republican Sen¬ 
ators from the region. Reagan's fnend 




More Important than flashy weapons to mIHtary strancth or weakness: Anny recruits on basic-training march bi Kentucky 


Paul Laxalt of Nevada and Omn Hatch 
and Jake Gam of Utah, have come out 
agumst the plan—so have leaders of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (the Mormon Church), an espe¬ 
cially powerful force in Utah In ad¬ 
dition Weinberger reportedly is con¬ 
cerned that the Soviets, unless restrained 
by a new SAtT agreement, could use the 
eight yeais it would take to complete 
the land-based MX system to deploy 
enough c» their own intercontinental 
warheads to wipe out all 4.600 of the 
shelters 

A presidential study commission 
headed by Dr Charles Townes last week 
presented its recommendations to Wein¬ 
berger, but Its report—still not final—only 
intensified the debate within the Penta¬ 
gon The commission members could not 
agree on any one strategy The approach 
that seems to be gaming Weinberger’s fa¬ 
vor IS a two-step policy 

I) Deployment of a pared-down num¬ 
ber of MX missiles—100 is the figure 
most frequently mentioned—in the South¬ 
west. but not along the drag strip, which 
Weinberger increasingly fears would be 
too costly Instead, some Townes com¬ 
mission members and Air Force officers 
propose grouping the missiles and their 
shelters m “valley clusters", for example, 
in one area, five missiles might shuttle 
aiound's clutter of 50 shelters That clot- 


ter plan, proponents contend, would still 
make it difficult foi the Soviets to target 
the missiles but would require far less 
money and destroy much less land than 
the drag-strip 

2) Placement of some future MX mis¬ 
siles in the air to be launched fiom a spe¬ 
cially designed new plane, tentatively 
christened the "Big Bird ’ In a 1974 test, 
a missile was dropped by paiachute out 
of the cargo doors of a C-5A Galaxy, pie- 
sumably the Big-Biid system would work 
about the same way At the first sign of a 
ensis, some Big Buds each carrying one 
or two missiles, would take off by stag¬ 
gering the flights a number of planes 
could be kept aloft continuously essen¬ 
tially invulnerable to Soviet attack This 
“Air-Mobile" deployment system would 
lake many yeais to perfect the plane has 
yet to be designed and the MX missile 
would have to be modified to gel iid of 
Its first-stage booster rocket and to make 
It smallei than the 7t-fl behemoth de¬ 
signed to be launched from the ground 
Moreover, some form of land-based MX 
deployment would have to piecede an 
Air-Mobile system if the US is to retain 
any hope of persuading European coun¬ 
tries to accept the stationing on their soil 
of American theater nuclear weapons ta) - 
geted on the Soviet Union The Lurope- 
ans',,would argue that they should not ac¬ 
cept the nsk of harboring new land-based 


missiles unless the U S does so as well 
The Administration is contemplating 
several other ideas to diversify U S mis- 
I sile foices and protect them from Soviet 
attack One is to resume development of 
antiballistic missiles to guard MX clus¬ 
ters, and perhaps Minuteman and Titan 
silos (ABM s however, could not actually 
be deployed unless the U S renounces or 
renegotiates the SAl 11 treaty with the So¬ 
viet Union that was signed in 1972 ( An¬ 
other idea IS to put nuclear warheads on 
flocks of what seems to be the most in¬ 
teresting weapon in the entiie U S ai- 
senal the ciuise missile In contrast to 
ballistic missiles, which are guided to a 
point in the sky and then fall as artillery 
shells do. cruise missiles, like pilotless air¬ 
planes are guided all the way to their tar¬ 
gets They can be filed fiom almost any 
kind of vehicle toaming the land sea or 
ail But the U S military has just begun 
to explore the strategic implications of 
mass deployment of cruise missiles 

The second big immediate decision, 
which could well be announced simulta¬ 
neously with or even before the MX pro¬ 
gram might seem easiei, since its cost is 
less and it entails no environmental prob¬ 
lems But It IS four months overdue Wein- 
bergei initially expected to reveal in 
March what sort of intercontinental 
manned bomber (he U S would build to 
replace its aging fleet of 316 B-52s. whose 
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mission It IS to letaliate against the I 
USSR if a nuclear strike is ever mount¬ 
ed But here the Secretary ran into a di¬ 
lemma that bedevils all such programs 
whether to wait for the development of 
hot new technology, at the price of for¬ 
going a weapon that could be used quick¬ 
ly, or ordei arms that could be put into 
production rapidly, at the cost of settling 
for something less eHective than a latei 
one could be 

From the start, the Secretaiy wanted 
both an entirely new bombet. incorptv 
rating "Stealth' technology (curving, 
streamlined shape and special matenals 
among othei things) that would make it 
almost invisible to Soviet radai but would 
not be available until the early t990s. and 
a new version of the B-1. which could be 
ready by roughly 1986 and would be ca¬ 
pable of penetrating Soviet airspace 
These B-ls could be converted into fly¬ 
ing platforms to launch small missiles 
once a Stealth penetiation bomber be¬ 
came available This B-1 would not sim¬ 
ply be the already obsoluscing plane that 
Jimmy Cartel canceled m 1977. among 
other technological improvements, it 
would be equipped with new radar to tuid 


and fix on targets and electronic gear that 
could foil Soviet ladar But planemakers 
and Air Force officers piesented Wein- 
bergei with three entirely different pio- 
posed B-1 configurations and offered wild¬ 
ly conflicting estimates of the time and 
cost icquired to get each into the air 

At one point. Weinberger reportedly 
was about to give up on the B-i and rec¬ 
ommend concentrating entirely on 
Stealth But then the Air 1 orce leaked 
word that it would even accept a cut in 
hghtet production to get a B-1 Repub¬ 
lican leaders in Congress insisted to Wein - 
bciger and Reagan that moderni/ang the 
boinbei fleet could not wait on the de- 
velopmen of Stealth technology So the 
Pentagon seems about to go back to the 
B-1 - pius-Stealih plan 

T he Administration will portray 
these huge and immediate bomb¬ 
er -missile decisions as part of a co¬ 
ordinated strategy to preserve for 
ycais to come a nuclear capability that 
would be impervious to Soviet attack and 
ensure the capacity to stnke back with 
devastating force But there are certain 
to be strong objections in Congress While 


many •KVVt uw 

Others fear it will swallow ^nuicii as $25 
billion that, m thair viaiw, iimidd he bet* 
ter spent rushing StealiAi 'technolosy And^ 
there are 35 MX deployment plans thav^ 
have been mentioned in Congress, 

The Administration airgues, not with¬ 
out cause, that a nuudve mihtaiy build¬ 
up IS necessary as both a detenrent and a 
symbol of U S rmolve to combat Soviet 
adventurism However, stnne military ex¬ 
perts, including former Secretaiy of State 
Cyrus Vance and onetime SALT Negoti¬ 
ator Paul Wamke, contend that Reagan 
and Wembeiger have exaggerated the na¬ 
tion’s present and ffiture strateipe vulner¬ 
ability Others argue that the MX and B-1 
are weapons designed solely for the least 
likely war the U S may have to &ce a nu¬ 
clear exchange with the Soviet Umon 
Even if available today, these armaments 
would not deter Kremlm-mspired aggres¬ 
sion m a limited theater of operations 
—Central America, say, or Poland 
Meanwhile, the Administration has yet 
to clan^' what it mtends to do, beyond 
spending money, on an equally urgent 
problem how b^t to stren^en the na¬ 
tion's rundown conventional forces 

The needs here are extreme If it came 
to a fight, the military pessimists contend, 
the U S couldn't lick a stamp That is 
not so But America’s armed forces have 
planes that cannot fly for lack of spare 
parts and warships that are being kept in 
port by a shortage of sailors to crew them 
U S Army units in Luiope. hy some e^ 
timates. would run out of ammunition 
aftei only two weeks of conventional war 
Worst of all. pet haps, the U S has an an¬ 
nounced commitment to oppose by force 
any Soviet move toward the Persian Gulf 
oilfields, but today might have to resoit 
to tactical nuclear weapons to bkKk such 
a thiust 

These fiightenmg deficiencies are the 
result Oi a decade of neglect, following 
the winding down of the debilitating C S 
involvement in Viet Nam Increases in 
military spending fell below the rale of in¬ 
flation from 1969 through '77. and nosed 
upward in real terms only slightly there¬ 
after This erosion of the nation’s ability 
to defend itself was, in a way, a bipar¬ 
tisan policy that began with Richard 
Nixon, who boasted that he was the first 
President in 20 years to devote a greater 
share of the national budget to social pro¬ 
grams than to defense Gerald Ford pro¬ 
posed some modest increases in real de¬ 
fense spending, but they were trimmed 
back by the overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congresses of his day Jimmy Carter 
closed a Minuteman assembly tine, can¬ 
celed the neutron bomb and delayed 
cruise missile production The public's m- 
sistence on “no more Viet Nams" and a 
hope that ddtenle with the Soviet Union 
would make war unlikely contributed 
heavily to the military-spending hold¬ 
downs and stretch-outs And if ^at did 
not constitute trouble enough, the Pen¬ 
tagon added to the problem by squand^ 




^ oj’doQftrs on new weap^ sys¬ 

tems dial developed embarrassing flaws 
By the start of the 1980 election cam¬ 
paign, however, the climate had changed 
drastically The humibating failure of the 
LBlue Light rescue mission in the deserts 
^f Iran in April 1980 burned an impres¬ 
sion of imlitary incompetence deep into 
the American mind In a single decade 
the nation had not only lost a war, it could 
not even cope with the seizure of its dip¬ 
lomatic personnel by a revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment in Iran With that, the pubhc 
suddenly took heed of a troubling fact 
the Soviet Union had engaged throughout 
the 1970s m a substantive buildup in all 
forms of Its armament 

T he importance of statistics on the 
U S -foviet military balance can 
be, and is, debated endlessly and 
mconclusively The trouble is, the 
numbers do not reveal qualitative com¬ 
parisons For example, the Soviets have 
j nothing to match a brand-npw U S spy 
I plane, the TR-I, that went into service 
"last week, iis cameras fiom an altitude of 
I some 80.000 feet can diaw a picture of 
I enemy movements 200 miles beyond a 
I battleheld 1'hough the Soviets have more 
I submarines, the U S can easily detect 
I where they are—whereas the Soviets, so 
far as is known, have never tiacked even 
one of the 2,000 voyages that U S missile- 
firing submarines have made, some of 
them veiy close to the U SS R s shores 
In sum. the Soviets are not ten feel tall 
not are American foices midgets 

Nonetheless, two key facts emerge 
First the Soviets have built up their mil¬ 
itary foices fat beyond anything that 
would be needed to protect themselves 
fiom outside attack S^ond, in any con¬ 
ventional war involving Soviet forces, the 
U S would not be operating in what 
Ameiican officers desenbe. apparently 
without nony. as the "benign enviion- 
ment” of the Korean and Viet Nam wars 
III both those conflicts, the Navy con¬ 
voyed troops and supplies to far-off bat¬ 
tlefields without opposition and the An 
Force maintained almost unquestioned 
command of the skies In any future war 
in which the Soviets might intervene, U S 
ground troops are likely to come under 
heavy bombmg and the Navy would face 
a true challenge at sea 

Put all these trends together and the 
’80s become, in Weinberger’s words, "the 
dangerous decade The U S, he insists 
must scrap its strategy of preparing for 
1 /i wars (Viet Nam was the halO It must 
get ready to flghl against Soviet or Soviet- 
inspired thrusts in several areas at once 
—the Persian Gulf, Central America, Af¬ 
rica and Central Europe, say Does that 
mean V/i wars’ Weinberger shies from 
using fractions but says. “We must be able 
to defend ourselves in wars of any size 
and shape and in any region ’’ Some crit¬ 
ics counter with the argument that the 
U S caimot police the world and that such 
simultaneous wars are not likely. The fact 
18 that U S weakness makes them much 
likcilsr.' Moreover, Weinberger inusts, 
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military planners can no lunger assume 
that a conventional war would last only 
60 to 90 days befoie ending or going nu- 
cleai but instead must prepare for con¬ 
flicts of indefinile duration 

To do all that ukes money on an al¬ 
most unimaginable scale The SI S tiil- 
lion Reagan intends to devote to the mil¬ 
itary fiom fiscal 1981 through '86 would 
be enough to pay off the entire national 
debt. With S300 billion left ovei It would 
finance a full yeai s output of gixnis and 
services by so mightj an industiial pow¬ 
er as Japan It tomes to more than i 10,800 
from every American who paid taxes on 
1979 income 

For the moment the national consen¬ 
sus in support of a strongei military is 
the broadest that has existed in at least a 
dozen years Indeed the early stages of 
the Reagan defense program have been 
moving tbiough Congress with barely a 
whispei of dissent The Senate in May ap¬ 
proved a $136 5 billion weapons-huving 
budget for fiscal 1982, which siaits 
Oct 1. by a vote of 92 to I The House 
last week followed with a vote of 334 to 63 
—and this at a time when Congress is 
agreeing to deep cuts in federal spending 


for food stamps, Medicaid, aid to educa¬ 
tion, Social Swurity and many other so¬ 
cial programs 

But to keep the consensus fiinctioning, 
the Reagan Administration will soon 
have to answer a long string of critical 
questions What kind of global strategic 
doctrine will govern the deployment of 
U S foices’ What kind of weapons are 
needed to carry out that doctrine’’ What 
IS the proper mix of spending between 
strategic nuclear foices and conventional 
forces’ Between sophisticated new weap¬ 
onry and operations and maintenance 
-the unglamorous and often neglected 
budget account that covers such essentials 
as ammunition, spaie parts and training’’ 
What kind of puy-and-promotion policy 
will attiact reciuits, and what will keep 
the skilled technicians who fly the planes, 
sail the ships, file the ai tillery’’ Can an ad¬ 
equate force be fielded without the draft, 
which both the Administration and Con¬ 
gress dread’’ Finally, can U S industry, 
for which military pnxluclion is essential¬ 
ly a sideline, turn out weapons in the 
quantity lequired by the buildup that 
Ronald Reagan contemplates’’ 

T he Army alone will have to replace 
several whole categories of weap¬ 
ons—tanks, helicopters, antiair- 
Cl aft and tank-destroying systems 
—m the next few years It is also wrestling 
with the question of how to integiate the 
pr^nt structure of big divisions suppos¬ 
edly capable of fighting anywheie. with 
new, smaller units that would specialize 
in. say. desert or mountain warfare Sayt 
the Army s Chief of Staff General Eu¬ 
gene C Meyer ‘ This is going to be a wa- 
teished year Decisions about what the 
Army is going to be for the next 20 yeais 
will have to be made ’’ I or Navy plan¬ 
ners, choices of what kinds of ships to 
build, as the fleet comes up to 600 vessels 
by the end of the decade, will have es¬ 
pecially long-lasting consequences A 
Mmirz-class nucleai-propelled ait craft 
carrier ordered this year (and the Admin¬ 
istration wants to start three of them, at 
a cost of $25 5 billion to $31 5 billion, 
counting planes and escort vessels) would 
not join the fleet until 1990 However, it 
would be launching plane, for perhaps 30 
years after that 

Many Scnatois, Congressmen and de¬ 
fense analysts woiiy because the Rea- 
ganauts have shown little willingness to 
make haid choices according to some def¬ 
inite strategic plan Some questions they 
want answeicd To w hat extent will great¬ 
ly increased aims sales abioad starve U S 
foices of badly needed equipment’’ Should 
the Administiation really be adopting a 
bold, fight-eveiywheie strategy while 
slicssing Amencas cuiient militaiy vul- 
nciabilily’’ What pnoiily should he as¬ 
signed to nucleai w conventional weap¬ 
ons when it seems clear that not enough 
money will be available even under Rea¬ 
gan's spending plans, for the military to 
do everything it wants in both realms’ 
Instead of grappling with such piob- 
lems, the critics fear, the Administrauon | 
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and has remained dose to 
the President. As IMrcctor of 
the Office cf Management 
and Budget under Richard 
Nixon and as Secretary of 
Health, Editoation and Wd- 
flue under both Nixon and 
Gerald Ford, Weinberger 
became known as “Cap the 
Kiufe," the vigorous slasher 
of budgets and waste 

Since coming to the Pen¬ 
tagon. the Knife has focused 
on paring away bureaucmtic 
proMdures and recarvuig 
department resporoibdities 

He has yet to mak.,; a dent___ 

in the bloated Pentagon bud- the Saer et siYhispecIhigataHk at ttJk Army base hi Germany 



get, but hts procedural re¬ 
forms may. m the Icmg run, yield substantial savings. Hts 
principal targets the Pentagon's daborate and illogical pro- 
cutmnent and budget planning processes Weinberger has 
appomted a special assismnt to search out waste and fraud 
and has been open to outside ideaa Elmer Staats. on hts 
Anal day m office as Carter’s Comptroller General, sent 
Weinbeiger a letter with 15 recommendations to improve 
Pentagon efficiency, eleven of the proposals have been adcqit- 
ed.and two more are under study 

A confident administrator who likes to trust his sub¬ 
ordinates, Weinberger has sought to decentralize authority 
within the department Last March he ordered a 50% re¬ 
duction in the amount of budget-related paperwork sent to 
his office, thus shrinking the ^rect involvmncnt of fais per- 
sond daff He has also dven new responsibilities to the Sec- 
retanes of the Army, Navy and Air Force, whose roles had 
become largely ceiemomal in recent years. 

Weinberger's predecessors tended to concentrate pow¬ 
er m the Office of the Secretary, involving themselves in 
decisions at every levet and running the ^ntagon as tf it 
were a small business Like Reagan m the White House, 
Weinberger prefers to delegate, acting as chief executive 
of a big, divnmfied conglomerate. At the same tinw, he 
will take an avuncular interest in even the lowliest aide 
and will gladly spare a few minutes to look at a secretary’s 
vacation snapshots In general, he tnes to devote his own 
tune to tong-range planning and big issues like the manned 
bomber or the MX basing system, over which he is apt to 
fret and ruminato. Stome that such agonizing takes too 


the right track Says one of 
his aides* “The old obfuscat¬ 
ing techniques don’t work 
with Cap He has an inter¬ 
nal gyroscope that keeps his 
course in any conversation ” 
Weinberger's redistribu¬ 
tion of Pentagon power has 
I enhanced his standing with 
the brass, but at the same 
time. It has compelled him 
to crack down on the ser¬ 
vices' long tradition of cum- 
peUtion and bickering “Cap 
has said over and over again 
that he will not stand for 

__gamesmanship," says an 

UL Army base In Germany aide Weinberger quickly 

demonstrated that he means 
it He intervened in the bitter intmservjce dispute over the 
Rapid Deployment Force by creatmg a new four-service 
command for Southwest Asia Once when several Air Force 
generals fell into disagreement over some very basic figures 
on aircraft costs. Weinberger ended the session and Udd the 
officials to come back when they could all argue ftom the 
same set of facts His putdowns are soft, however Says an 
aide “He can chew people out and leave them with their 
egos intact better than anyone I've seen ’’ 

Like Reagan, Wemberger believes that the 1980 election 
gave the Administration a mandate to revitalize Ammica 
both economically and militarily He is passionate about 
communicating this to the Soviet Union Says he. "It is no 
longer safe for the Soviets or anyone else to regard America 
as weak, irresolute or divided '* The Secretary’s methods of 
signaling this hard line to the Soviets are not always dtide- 
maticali^ sound and iiai« upset U S. allies, partioiiarly in 
Europe, on several occasions Secretary of State Atexander 
Haig has often found himself “clanfying" or otherwise clean¬ 
ing up after Weinberger'sseemingty casual refermices toauch 
explosive issues as revivmg plans for the neutron braab. Unk¬ 
ing arms control to Soviet poUey m Poland or sibling arms to 
China While Wemberger has not really trespassed on Baigls 
turf, be has not hesitated to express views fliat difibr ftm 
those of the Secretary of Skate Hie oi^iaeed, ftn* exami^. 
Haig’s effort to set a deadline ftn arms talks with the U,SJ$.R. 
Yet once the President Iws sixAen, Wemberger abides the 
decisioii. Oip the Knifo, with his revmence for gcxxi manage¬ 
ment, isa eoBsummati^Mftm player. 
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to «pen(f mdiscriminately for 
evaiytiiing the Pentagon can think of 
—misailes, ships, planes, tanks, guns, am¬ 
munition. spare parts, training, military 
pay—in the hope that money alone will 
solve all problems, which it emphatically 
Wl not Complains Democratic Senatoi 
Gary Hart of Colorado, who is among the 
leading defense experts in Congress ’"We 
are just going to spend more everywhere 
The Administration's long-teim strategy 
IS still a lahula tusa " Says Senator Wil¬ 
liam Cohen, a Maine Republican They 
have not totted up the bottom line and 
set priorities " 

If the Administration persists in this 
heltei-skelter approach warn some of the 
most fervent hawks in Congress the pres¬ 
ent consensus for heavy defense spending 
could evaporate as quickly as it aiose Says 
Texas Republican John lower chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
We can maintain this level of support 
only as long as we do it i ight 
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T he principal leason is that the bills 
for pell-mell militaiy spending 
could well become insup|X)ftable 
Oregon Republican Maik Hat¬ 
field chan man of the Senate Appiopii- 
ations C ommittee. is conccined that ‘ de- 
lense spending may cause inflation and 
the stiangulation of capital tesouiccs 
needed by nondefense industry Some 
liberal economists shaie that concern 
I estet Ihuiow of M I r contends that 
Reagans defense piogiam could wreck 
the economy ’ 1 hiiiow fears that the re¬ 
armament w ill gobble up scarce materials 
cnginceiing skills and research talent 
needed by civilian business--especially 
those industries such as electronics and 
sompulers that aie ex^undmg lapidly in 
a genet ally lacklustei economy This 
would both weaken the nation s global 
competitive position and cause inflation- 
aiy shoitages SaysThuiow Youwillscc j 
the wages fot enginceis go through the I 
toof m Boston. Dallas, f orl Worth Los 1 
Angeles, San I rancisco Ceilain types of | 
equipment will get veiy exjiensive ” The 
tesulting ptessuie. Thurow atgues, could 
be contained only by a rate of produc¬ 
tivity growth greater than the U S has ex¬ 
perienced in 16 years (productivity actu¬ 
ally declined in 1980) Or it would have 
to be paid for by tax increases on private 
consumption—but Reagan proposes to 
cut income tax tales over the next 
three yeais 

Thuiow's woiiies arc challenged by 
Herbert Stein, a chaitman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers under Prcsideiii 
Nixon Defense cxpendituies. Stem ai- 
gues. will be partly offset by Reagan's 
deep cuts in serial spending income tax 
reductions will prompt enough saving 
and investment to spur pioductivtty 
growth In any case Stein and like-mind- 
ed economists point out, even in fiscal 
1986 at the end of Reagan's planned 
military buildup, defense outlays will 
consume only about 1% of the gross 
national product—no more than in the 
late 19908 and early 1960s, when the 


U S enjoyed nonmflaiionaiy piosperity 
This last calculation howevet, as¬ 
sumes that defense bills will be no largci 
than Reagan estimates an assumption 
open to serious question given the past 
history of Pentagon cost over runs and the 
debatable fot coasting lecoid ol ecomv 
mists The balUwning has already begun 
The anticipated tost of a new infantry 
tighling vehicle for the Aimy has dou¬ 
bled from 1>9(K)00() to $! 8 million each 
the expected price ol SOTAS, a helicopter- 
boine ladar system designed to spy out 
irwp movements far behind enemy lines, 
more than tiipled horn S8 7 million to 
S28 million pel unit Many Congiessnien 
feai that unless military outlays are con- 
tioiled bv stime sti ictly enfoiced set of pn- 
OMlies they will soai far beyond the pio- 
jeclcd SI S tiillion 
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What if the defense bills fall due in 
an economy still beset by high unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation' Then says Georgia’s 
Sam Nunn a Dcmociai on the Senate 
Armed Services Comniiliec and a vocif- 
eious adviKatc of a slmngei defense “it 
won't take the public any longci to sour 
on defense than on the Cueal Society ' 
Similar worries have been set fi>tth by the 
mcieasingly vehement voice of the mil¬ 
itary tefotm movement a Icxisc coalition 
of military olTiccrs civilian defense con¬ 
sultants and some Senators and Con 
giessmen who span the political speettum 
tiom right-wing Republican to liberal 
Demociat f he refoi meis do not que,stion 
the need for more s|>ending Says I dward 
N lutlwuk. of (leorgetown University, 
one of the most hawkish membcis of the 
movement We have undci funded de- 
fense so much so long that it would be al- 
'| most impossible now to spend more and 
“[ nut do some goexi 

< But in seminars aiticics in technical 
rji journals and a haid-hitimg bixik hanon- 
I cil Menv by loimci Caitci Speechwriter 
I James Fallows the rcloinieis have devel¬ 
oped a stern ciitiquc of how the Penta¬ 
gon has been spending Ms dollars They 
I aci use U a military planners, among 
I many othei sms of designing weapons 
! that arc maivels of electronic sophistica¬ 
tion but break down fiequently and are 
I hard lo handle of following a kind of Ma- 
gmot Line ‘ (iiepowci alliition" stiategy 
I rather than pieiKiiing for a war of ma- 
I neuver of tiainirig officers in the tech- 
! niques of bureaucratic management rath¬ 
er than the history and art of warfare 
Their central point the Pentagon can 
spend every dollai the Cjovernmenl can 
tax, borrow oi piini, and still lose battles 
j with the .Sviviets ~oi even the Iiaqis~-un- 
, less It changes its ways 
I The refoimeis contentions aic open 
I lo dispute^ Unless the U S proposes to 
i match the*5iovteis lank for tank, it must 
' tely on high-tecbnology weapons to ‘fight 
outnumbered and win.' as the Army's of- 
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fictal ncld manual puts it Still, the re^" 
formers have caught the ear of an influ- . 
enltal group of iegislatois Cohen. 
Hatfield and Alaska's Ted Stevens among 
the Senate s controlling Republicans; 
Hart. Nunn and Michigan s Call Levin 
among DemiXTattc Senators. Republicans 
Jack Ldwardsof Alabama. Newton Ging¬ 
rich of Georgia and New York Demo¬ 
crat Joseph Addabbo in the House By 
immersing themselves in the technical ar¬ 
cana of defense arguments, they have won 
the tespectfui attention of their colleagues 
While going along foi the moment 
with Reagan s plans, the reformers insist 
that the Pentagon justify every cxpendi- i 
ture and offer alternative appi caches for I 
some weapons systems, rather than pre- i 
senting Congiess with ihivis-it-or-else 1 
choices Congress is beginning to “fence 
ui' military appropriations—that is, to 
vole money for a defense project only on 
condition that the Pentagon come up with 
solid evidence that it is practicable poten¬ 
tially eflective and not likely to suflei 


stunning cost overruns Says Senator 
Hart “If It doesn t make sense, if it's not 
cost effective, if they can't answer our 
questibns, then we won’t buy it, no matter 
how much we agree with the need for it" 
Those congressional rumblings have 
been heatd Says Weinberger "While 
money was and is needed to revitalue our 
defense establishment, 1 can assute you 
we have not, and will not, base our de¬ 
fense expenditures on a ‘moie of every¬ 
thing' appioach “ In the fiscal 1981 and 
1982 budgets, he says, "we needed to do 
so much so quickly that the pnority prob¬ 
lem did not loom as large as it will m the 
future Now, foi '83 we are coming upon 
situations that will require some choic¬ 
es” Beyond the B-l and MX. some of 
the maiot choices involve 

Tlie Rapid Deployinwit Force, ft is sup¬ 
posed to be the spearhead of a new glob¬ 
al strategy that breaks free of the old ob¬ 
session with prcpaiingfora wai in Luiope 
to counter more vart«3 threats Weinber¬ 


ger often speaks of the UJS as an “island i 
nation” heavily dependent on imports of ' 
strategic materials For example, 90% of 
the chromium needed for jet engines ' 
comes from Zimbabwe or South Afncari 
90% of the cobalt vital to mming and ma¬ 
chine tools IS imported, mostly from Zaire 
All are vulnerable to Soviet troublmak- 
ing or internal difficulties that could shut 
off supplies The most senous tlueat is to 
the Persian Gulf oilfields, which supply 
40% of the free world's imported petro¬ 
leum When the Soviet invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan raised fears of a move by the 
USSR lowaid the gulf Carter an¬ 
nounced plans to create a force that could 
quickly be dispatched to trouble spots 
halfway around the globe 

It IS now 18 months later The RDF 
consists of exactly 242 officers operating 
out of a once abandoned bunker and six 
nailers tucked away in a steamy coiner 
of MacDill Air Force Base near lampa 
Theie the ufficeis are drafting plans to }- 
combine Aimy. Navy, Air Force and Ma- 


Triais of a Supersub 

Trident submarine pro^am is Uie most impor- 
'^ 1 .- P tSot defense project that the U.S. actually has under 
^ hbqrtfuction At an estimated cost of SI 2 billion apiece, the 
^ 560-ft -long Tridents, each armed with 24 missiles, are to 
begin replaang the 34 aging Potuis and Poseidon subs that 
now carry the nation’s sea-based nuclear warheads Started 
in 1971, the Tndent program has been racked by stun¬ 
ning cost overruns, deltas and an angry feud involving the 
Nas/y and the sub’s 'sunder, the Electric Boat Division of 
. the Qeneial Dynamics t:orp By now the first Trident, the 
U.S£ Ohio, should have logged two years with the Navy's 
Pacific Fleet instead, the state-of-thc-an leviathan sits, 40% 
over the onguial budget and still not quite finished, in its 
builder's dock 

The latest reports on the Ohio are the first hopeful Tri¬ 
dent new« in years In June. Captain Alton Thompson took 
the tug black sub out to sea for the first time. The Navy de- 
sciibed the three days of trials as “supei swell" Electric 
Boat has promised to deliver the Ohio to the Navy by 

Hglioween A brand-new _ . _ _ _ 

$706 5 million Tndent | 
base 1 $ watting in Bangot. 

Wash . and the Lockheed- 
built Trident missiles 
—each tipped with up to 
ten warheads—have been 
ready for two years 

Yet after repeated 
postponements by its 
builder, some Navy hands 
are skeptical about getting 
the Gftitfbefore 1982 Says 
Republican Congiessman 
David Emery of Maine, an 
engineer and member of 
the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee "The Navy sus¬ 
pects that Electric Boat's 
information is not quite 
accurate. Neither side 


trusts the other” Admiral Hyman Rickover, 81, irascible 
founder of the nuclear Navy, is especially mistrustful “They 
don't care if they manufacture horse turds or ships,” Rick- 
over snarled at a May hearing of a House subcommittee on 
defense “T wouldn't give those so-and-sos any more con¬ 
tracts until the problems are resolved ” 

The Ohio’s construction is a seven-year ordeal of mis¬ 
management Certain components were made from under- 
strength steel, and the replacement cost was nearly $1 mil¬ 
lion The sub contains 117,000 especially important welds, 
2,772 were botched Rewelding cost $2 6 million Perhaps 
the most grievous flaw was in the sub's engine Turbine 
blades were a few critical microns too large, th^ Krajied 
their housing and cracked It requued S3 million to put the 
blades right Electric Boat insists that it was not at fault, 
since the turbine was built by General Electric directly for 
the Government Indeed, the project is npe for buck pass¬ 
ing. a score of majoi contractors are involved, and the Navy 
once had ten officers nominally nmnaging Tndent, none 
with overall authonty 

Electnc Boat argues that many delays were caused by 
the Navy, which ordered hundreds of modifications white 
- 'i’iiis=i"trics(iuLsw>nt, the GAm was being built 
But crUlcs charge that 
Electnc Boat, gre^ for 
work, took on more sub 
building than it coukt han¬ 
dle. and won the Trident 
contracts with 1^ it 
knew to be impesMbiy 
low. Says Congressman 
Emery of the company: “I 
think they're overtasked 
there. A lot of questions 
arise when one tff the best 
yards in the world has so 
many problems.” Yet that 
same shipyard i« respon¬ 
sible for turning out seven 
more of the subreames 
that are suf^fiosed to t4ay 
a critical role tn the na¬ 
tion's, deteise. ' 
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Overhead view of workmen at Boeing plant in Seattle putting together a cruise missile designed for launching from an airplane 


line units that might be assigned to them 
in a crisis up to 200 000 men mall into 
an effective espcditionary toiec and they 
aie tackling then task with a /cst> dis- 
ies|Tect foi buieaucratic tradition Marine 
(icncial P X kellcy the R III 's hrst 
commander (he is about to be succeeded 
b> Aim> Majoi (lencial Robeit Kings 
ton I paled down lists of the supplies that 
his tioops would lug into battle Kcllev 
even discovered that an An I'oice giound 
crew IS icgularly supplied with ten times 
the quantity vif beei and soft dunks that 
Aimy toices gel Units assigned to the 
R n I will lose such amenities 

R ight now howevci the R DI 
seems to be planning lor Mission 
Impossible Its oideis ate to con¬ 
centrate initially on countering a 
5>oviet invasion of lian Kelley icliictantly 
admits thai the R [)I has no hoix: of 
pouring in enough men and materiel to 
hall the substantial forces that the 
USSR could ihiust aensss its boidei 
with Iran I he best the R D I could do 
would be to land a small tripw-ire foice 
around the oilhclds in southern lian 
which the Soviets could not crash thiough 
without inviting e’ther massive bombing 
attacks by Amciican B-S2s and I- B-11 Is 
flying fiom foiwaid bases in a friendly 
coiintiy oi—the worst-case scenario 
—the use of nuclear options by the U S 
Some military experts aigue that Soviet 
gains in the Middle Last or Southwest 
Asia are more likely to be achieved by left- 
; ist subversion of established regimes than 
by armed aggression Valuable though the 
R D L may be it would hardly have the 
capacity to pievent the pro-Wcstcin rul¬ 
ers of &udi Arabia say. from being top¬ 
pled by radical Arab neighbors or by an 


But It may make those who would like to 
iisk such a vcntuie hesitate 

Weinbetgci shoitly will give Kingston 
stvmo actual luxips to command the 
56 000 soldiets ol the Aimys IXth An- 
boine Corps now based in loit Bragg, 
N C' Still the R U I faces sciious shoil- 
ages both of manpowci -- most of the othci 
units caimaikcd lot it aic also supposed 
to be available to loinloicc naIO in an 
emergency —and ol equipment Mote 
than that the an lift and sea-lift capacity 
does not exist to cany R I") I tiwps into 
battle as quickly as n ight be lequiicd 
This inability to move iiootss has been 
developing foi a decade mostly Isecausc 
the All I oicc and Navy have given trans- 
pc>il a low prioritv ticithci service can 
summon much enthusiasm toi pioviding 
a taxi seivicc foi the Aimy and Maiincs 
The luimbei of planes available to fly 
tnxips and equipment 
du'ipped by 25H ncaily 
a quaitei of the fotec 
duiing the 1970s The 
Military An Tianspoit 
Command had all it 
could do last fall to tlv a 
mere I 400 soldieis to 
Igypi foi a ttainmg c\- 
eicise. Opciaiion Biight 
Slat The numbci of caigo ships fell by 
297, ncailv half the licet in the just dec 
ade After the Vict Nam War wound 
down the Navy iclired a whole gcnci- 
ation ol World Wai II vintage caigo ves 
sels and conccniiatcd its limited funds on 
building hghling shqjs The IKS has 
enough amphibious ciafl to enable a Ma¬ 
rine assault group of about 60 000 men to 
storm a defended beach but noi to land 
the heavy equipment they would need for 
a substantive battle Consetiuenily the 


start a majoi campaign all present 
schemes for Us deploymeni assume that 
It will be mviicd in by a fiicndly gov- 
cinment That might hapiscn in the case 
of l^udi Aiabia hut to put it mildly it is 
a dubious pioposition in lian 

Plans to make the R DI tapidly de¬ 
ployable aie still ludimcntaiy The Air 
Poice once pioposcd to build 130 huge 
C -,X tianspoit planes at a total cost ol 
SI7 2 billion, but chaiacteiisticallv want¬ 
ed to design a plane that could biUh fly be¬ 
tween continents and hop fiom one bat- 
tlcheld to anoihei and that could carry 
heavy tanks and aiiillery yet land on 
shoil lOugh luiiwavs In May the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Scivices (. onunilice, tcaiing 
that such a supeitiansixiil would take foi- 
evei to build, all but cut off funds for de- 
veiopincnt fhcAii I orce is now talking 
of building an unspeciticd numbci of new 
( -5A (lalaxys (it has 77 
iiowt But these planes 
can laiit* only on long 
lunways vvhich might 
be unavailable to the 
R 1)1 

I he Reagan Admin- 
istiatioii IS tiying to get 
around the liansport 
sluntage by negotiating 
lights to pie-position supplies in Soma¬ 
lia Kenya and Oman vs that the R D F 
could pick them upon its way intothcPei- 
sian (lulf legion T he Administialion also 
hopes to talk a friendly nation (leihaps 
f gypt OI Oman into supplying a peima- 
nent base foi R 1) I units I hut will f)C 
fai from easy and may lx: ixiliiically ha/- 
aidous Providing the R I) I with a twse 
might hraijd a friendly government as a 
U S puppet in the eyes ol its neighbcirs 
--and its own people Piesidenl Anwar 
Sadat, the closest U S ally m the Muslim 
. ' ' 


internal, popularly supported revoluUon j R D F could not hght us way ashore to 
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The Army's standard M-16 rifle 
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An Army of Seff-Aelpers on NATO’s Front Um 
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m Europe and elsewhere *'t«|Hlar ^vkuooA ■ 

prepared themselves, are not m fitot ready \ v 

combat nuseanos*’ 


A t BOdingen, a U S Army base near Frankhirt in West 
I Germany, hebcopter maintenance crews do much of 
then work under tente mstead of m hlijS|an> They use jury- 
ngged lighting and, m cold weatlHEr;, wosane hwters that 
mUitaiy regtdatione prohibit as safety hazards Across the 
road, 36 armed M-^ tanks stand r^tdy to go to war~-if 
they can chum theu- way out of a vast raudhde that turns 
into a pond whenever it rams At Hiegerhorst barracks 
near Hanau, 15 miles south of Bbdingen. helicopter repair 
crews have taken over the base's only gymnasium They 
repack dnve shafts on the basketball court beneath a sign 
that reads no OUNKINO ALIOWED At Rivers barracks 
near Giessen, nearly 3XM)0 soldiers are crammed into what 
was a Wehrmacht mditary prison durmg World War 11 
“The tip-off 18 that the barbed-wire-fence topping pomts 
m, not out," says an officer stationed there 

There are more than 240.000 Americans in uniform in 
West Germany stationed a( three dozen bases that are sup¬ 
posedly part of NATO’s 
front-lme defense Yet the 
Pentagons $20 billion fa- 
cibties m that country are 
woefblty obsolete and inad¬ 
equate The maintenance 
b^'klog for U S forces 
in West Germany has 
reached $1 3 tulhon Sd- 
dters live and work in con¬ 
ditions that could cause 
nots m U S prisons The 
G I s, fortunately, do not 
not They just quit the 
Army at the end of their 
tours When the plum job 
of command sergean. ma¬ 
jor opened at scenic, his¬ 
toric Heidelberg the first 
three men chosen left the 
mibury rather than take 
the assignment Those who stay often turn to alcohol and 
drugs, including heroin Brigadier Genera! John S Crosby 
who until March was commanding general of the Hanau 
complex says “Inadequate maintenance meviiabty produc¬ 
es poor morale Drug and alcohol abuse are inevitable 
bypixxiucts ' 

The deteriorating bases in West Germany are not the 
result of pohey but lack of policy Since the end of World 
War II IJ S bases in West Germany have been regarded 
as 'temporary' For years Congress refused to authorize 
funds to improve them on the ground that it would be a 
waste of money to mamtam focthties that were surely 
about to be abandoned The Viet Nam War made mam- 
tenance of these bases a secondary concern After that 
improvements were further delayed while diplomats and 
Army brass tned to persuade the West Germans and 
NATO to share the cost West Germany has agreed in prin¬ 
ciple to offer ‘ host support’ but has yet to appropiiate a 
pfennig Meanwhile, there remains little pressure in Con¬ 
gress to imptove mamtenance—espectaliy abroad, where 
jobs would largely go to foreign civihans 

The consequence for U S forces m West Germany is 
not just low morale, theie is a growing concern that they 
could not mobilize quickly enough to ward off a Warsaw 
Pact attack According to Maxwell D Taylor, retired Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shortages of weU-main- 
tomed equipment and of sqppty units generally mean that 


Morale would fsobaUy be bpd aajrwhere Higt 
soldiers had to slee^ 18 to « rocsB, as some hkve had to s' 
do at Hanau, or where soldims took their ekdftdee to, 1^ * 
toiddle of an active firing range, as at Aynis banstdoi , 
near BuUbach But conditions seem eigie^^ inidhr- ^ 
able in contrast to West German prosperity, miShtoy 
and civihan American ffioJities almost all {Medate Worid ' 
War II Some are World War I cavalry stables In omn* 
panson, the bases of West Germany’s Bundeswehr were 
ail built after the country was permitted to rearm m ItSS 
and are meticulously maintaii^ At Hardthffite, for ex¬ 
ample. on the outriculs of Bonn, grass is doscly cremped 
and bald spots are quickly reseeded Some of the y^Ow 
bnck barracks are only five years old, and they have 
Thermopane windows and new, automated heating ^tems 
nausiiiHuiiiM G18 wash their tanks 
outdoors with gardmi hos¬ 
es, chipping off ice in win¬ 
ter, watching tanks settle 
three feet deep in mud m 
summer “You won't ever 
see a single US tank in 
West Germany that s truly 
clean.' says SP/4 Kim 
Kosko of Smethport, Pa, 
who IS based at BOdingen 
West German soldiers use 
outdoor motorized wash- 
racks m summer and heat¬ 
ed buildings in winter for 
tank maintenance and 
cleaning 

Housing at U S bases 
m West Germany is so 
short that thousands of sol¬ 
diers, many with depen¬ 
dents have been forced into the “local economy ’’ Families 
may pay $800 a month—more than twice the bousing al¬ 
lowance given men living off-base—for apartnmnts that 
Army inspectors classify as “substandard’’ or even “unin¬ 
habitable ' In Hanau, enlisted men must wait an average 
of 73 weeks foi a two-bedroom apartment on-base. In Ftfi* 
da junior officers must wait 101 weeks for base housing. 

G1 s in West Germany frequently react to their hard¬ 
ship with gallows humor A sign in a maintenance sfeaip 
4 t McNair barracks near Frankfurt reads WE’VE COKE SQ 
MUCH WITH SO LlTTI t EOR SO LONG THAT NOW WE CAN 
DO At MOST ANYTHING WITH NOTHING Indeed, “self- 
help’ IS the slogan eff the day Qls have worked long 
hours and used considerable ingenuity, to keep the tanks 
moving and make their bfe a bttle easiei' But even such 
efforts have their pitftdls At Monteith barracks near FQrllt, 
a master sergeant who had served as a Oreeo Beret m 
Viet Nam was reprimanded and reduced tn rank after a 
court-martial last January The sergeant bad btuteped hig 
way around snafbs m the supply system by exchaagiitg 
commissary cigarettes for paint, ^ywood and labcn on the 
local economy to build a handball court for tus men. “The 
guy's a hero, not a criminal.’’ protested one of his sapenoc 
officers “He took a dump and turned tt into a pIsM of 
pride The real crime is not tradbig cigarettes but the fisril 
that he had to do it to improve the qiuUity of lus men’ll 
lives” — By 





SoMier repairi tank bi the mud at Armstrong banracks In BttdbigM 




'Weapons Policy. The M-l Abrams tank, 
which went into operation this spring, has 
been proudly described by the Pentagon 
as “the keystone of the U S Army mod¬ 
ernization program ” According to var¬ 
ious experts, the new tank illustrate ei¬ 
ther everything that is right or everything 
that IS wrong with U S weapons policy 
More likely it illustrates both at once 
Though the M-l still has some technical 
problems, veteran tankers who 
have dnven it say it is a su¬ 
perb machine, better than any¬ 
thing the Soviets can field The 
M-l can whip around battle¬ 
fields at 45 m p h. fire accu¬ 
rately on the run while othei 
tanks have to slow down to aim 
their guns, and can survive a 
I senes of direct hits by antitank 
missiles 

But the M-l was also in de¬ 
velopment for 18 years, during 
which the At my had to get 
along with inferioi tanks It 
costs S2 5 million pet vehicle 
today a puce so high that Rea¬ 
gan had to add almost SI bil¬ 
lion to his budget so the Aimy 
could buy 1.289 ovei the next 
two years (Estimated cost of 
the best Soviet tanks, the T-64 
and T-72 $700 000 each ) The 
M- I's advanced tut bine engine 
gulps fuel at the sUggeiing rate 
of 3 gal pel mile Us armor 
(60 3 tons) makes it so bulky 
that it cannot be earned 
aboard any cargo plane except 
the Galaxy, the biggest thing 
on wings Even a Galaxy can 
haul only one Abrams Result 
the M-l can be used only in 
areas to which it can be sent 
leisurely by ship, meaning Eu¬ 
rope and possibly Korea 

The sujierweapon philoso¬ 
phy that guided the development of the 
M-1 has tuled the Pentagon since the end 
of World War II In part, it reflects the 
Pentagon emphasis on preparing for a war 
of massed firepower along conventional 
front lines in Europe More impoitant, 
military reformers charge the Pentagon 
has fallen into a ‘ gold-plated mousetrap” 
of'always holding out foi the final su¬ 
premely costly 'last lO'^'r" in technology 
that might give a weapon an unconquer¬ 
able edge in battle Even some military of¬ 
ficers agree with this criticism Says re- 
tuing Major General Volney Warner, 
chief of U S Readiness Command "We 
have been captives of technology There 
IS always some development promised to¬ 
morrow that we ought to hang on to a 
weapons system, so that system stays out 
there ten, eleven, twelve years being 
perfected and meanwhile we are stuck 


with ol4 and inaillMtive weapons.” 

Soviet weapons-developinent policy, 
by contrast, is to freeze early on a desi^ 
that can be ordered quickly into mass pro¬ 
duction Soviet equipment has lots of 
flaws Its major tanks are subject to en¬ 
gine overheating and transmission bieak- 
downs, their inside space is so cramped 
that their crewmen cannot be more than 
S ft S m tall and can load the gun only 
with then left hand Quips a U S Army 
report “The Soviets are in deep trouble 
if they evei run out of strong lefl-handed 
midgets " The Soviets do not seem to be 
worried They aie turning out tanks at a 
rate of2.000 a yeai 

Less complex Soviet weapons, such as 


rifles and machine guns, tend to be easily 
produced and highly reliable The AK- 
47 Kalashnikov is the most esteemed and 
bestselling assault tifle in the wotld to¬ 
day, partly because it uses standardized 
ammunition available almost anywhere 
The U S Army’s M-l6 is fai less attrac¬ 
tive on international arms markets, it has 
never lived down a much deseived rep¬ 
utation. earned in Viet Nam for jamming 
frequently 

Turning the Pentagon even partly 
away from its you've-got-to-have-the-fin- 
est philosophy will be difl^icult, and it is 
unclear how hard the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration intends to try Says Weinberger 
“While we are to some extent prisoners 
of decisions made long ago. and we thus 
far must purchase the weapons systems 
now on the assembly lines, we certainly 
are not locked into the defense policy of 


the pai4 Adndnistealtioa.” On thd dtMtf 
hand, he defends the poficy of devd" 
oping sophisticated weapons His aigtt- 
ment ”We are now facing very much 
mote sophisticated, complex, accurate So¬ 
viet weapons It is not fair, nor is it use¬ 
ful, to send anyone up against equip¬ 
ment of that kind in very unsophisticated, 
very crude but very numerous counter- 
weapons " 

One of the liveliest defense arguments 
rages around the Navy, which expectably 
has been assigned a high priority under 
Weinberger's concept of the “island na¬ 
tion ’ The Secretary calls the Navy “our 
primary instrument to project our mili¬ 
tary power to distant, but vital, regions ’’ 
To project powei, the Navy is 
wedded to battle groups cen¬ 
tered on giant aircraft carriers, 
preferably nuclear propelled 
Ihe Administration wants to 
expand the numbei of major 
carriers fiom 13 now to IS by 
1992 Allowing for replace¬ 
ment of earners scheduled to 
retire, that would require start- 
mg three new Ntmi/z-class 
(93,400 ton) earners in the next 
thiee years 

The huge ships, which can 
host at least 90 fighter-bomb¬ 
ers, have tiemendous striking 
power, can stay at sea for 
months and. according to one 
Navy study, could be knock«i 
out of action only by six mis¬ 
sile hits But given the time 
they need in port for mainte¬ 
nance and the Navy’s prefer¬ 
ence for using them in tandem, 
even a 15-carner fleet could 
keep only five or six task forc¬ 
es at sea at the same time Also, 
military reformers argue that 
the sinking of a single Ntmttz~ 
class carrier could tfit the naval 
balance to the USSR in an 
entire theater of war They 
advocate numerous smaller, 
lighter earners that could do 
their powei-projecting into 
many moie places more quick¬ 
ly The Navy, says Senator 
Hart, has regaided such pleas “with an at¬ 
titude btirdenng on contempt” It has 
even refused. Hart says, to provide the 
Senate with design plans and an analysis 
of such earners, despite the fact 
that the Senate specifically demanded the 
information 

Indeed, according to military reform¬ 
ers. the Navy’s plans play directly into a 
Soviet sea-wartare strategy that is de¬ 
signed specifically to sink big new car¬ 
riers Admiral ^rgei Gorshkov, com¬ 
mander of the Soviet navy, has written 
that “a single submarine is capable of de¬ 
stroying a major surface ship with a salvo 
of cruise missiles ” And the Soviets "Os¬ 
car’-class submarines, put into service 
last year, can dive deeper and swim fast¬ 
er than anything the U S has pioduced 

The U S Navy has been slow to adopt 
cruise missiles for offensive purposes, even 


U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. 

A numerical comparison of 1976 and 1981 
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4,955 13.900 

8,140 19,300 


eomhatdiretvft 3^^ 4740 

9,888 4,888 



Manpower 
in millions 


2.13 

2.09 


4.88 

4.84 
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%t TcvoaX T«vo\\rtto^ 
%rv devebpment m naval warfare since 
nuclear power” The Navy is trying to 
malce better use of missiles now. but in a 
way that still illustrates its big-ship fix¬ 
ation It proposes to take two and even¬ 
tually foui World War IF battleships out 
of mothballs and fit them as floating mis¬ 
sile platforms That will be neither quick 
nor cheap Recommissioning the New Jer¬ 
sey. which has been docked at Bremer¬ 
ton. Wash, since the end of the Viet Nam 
Wat. would cost $326 million, but that 
would be just to get it afloat Equipping it 
to launch 100 missiles would raise the to¬ 
tal cost to $1 billion, according to Not- 
man Polmar, compiler of the authoritative 
guide The Ships and Aircraft of the US 
Fleet Polmar argues that “cruise missiles 
can be put on virtually anything that 
floats" He advocates dispersing them 
among lots of cruisers and destroyers 
That IS only one of the innovations 
that military reformers are demanding 
Some others smaller, lighter fighter 
planes that, they contend, would be eas¬ 
ier to maintain and keep in the air than su- 
persophisticated craft, light tanks for the 
Rapid Deployment Force that could fit 
snugly into most cargo planes, greater use 
by all services of v-STOl (very short take¬ 
off and landing) planes, like the Marine 
Corps' highly successful Hairier 

RaadbMss. The Reagan Administration 
claims to be trying strenuously to put all 
the armed services in shape to fight im¬ 
mediately The fiscal 1982 military bud¬ 
get bill passed by the 'louse last week 
contained $63 3 billion for operations and 
maintenance, v,v $S2 4 billion for procure¬ 
ment of new weapons 

Still, there are strong giounds foi 
doubting that Reagan and Weinberger 
have got the balance quite right The op¬ 
erations and maintenance hgure, big as 
It IS, represents a rise of 13 8''( adjusted 
for inflation, over 1980, that is less than 
half the 29 2‘? increase in the money al¬ 
lotted fot buying new weapons And the 
services need every penny they can get 
for spare parts, training and ammunition 
The Pentagon comptroller's office esti¬ 
mates that the Air Fotce alone is short 
around $4 billion worth of spare parts, 
that IS a major reason why 40% of the 
563 US F-IS fighter planes are unable 
to fly at any given moment Even the Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command, all of whose bomb¬ 
ers should be ready to take off instantly 
has a lengthening backlog of undone 
maintenance woik The Army's antitank 
gunners have so little ammunition that 
they can fire only one live round a year 
in training exercises There are no fig¬ 
ures tor how far the Reagan budgets will 
go to solve these problems 

Reserve and National Guard units are 
supposed to play an important role sup¬ 
porting regular troops, which would take 
heavy casualties in the early days of a con¬ 
ventional war fought with modern weap- 


(iM. weekend-warrior uidts are not 
only undermanned, but their equipment 
is often so crude as to make tramuig ex¬ 
ercises a joke Example National Guards¬ 
men use ancient radio equipment that still 
has I950s-era vacuum tubes If ordered 
to Europe, as they would be m case a war 
broke out, they literally could not talk to 
the regular Army units they supposedly 
would fight beside 

One key decision will provide a clue 
to whether the new Administration is se¬ 
rious about building up the reserves The 
Carter Administration stockpiled supphes 
in Europe that regular Army troops sup¬ 
posedly could pick up on their way into 
battle Reserve units were repeatedly told 
that the new equipment they had hoped 
to get for training was being sent to Eu- 
lope for the stockpile Weinberger has al¬ 
ready said that he will contmue the Eu¬ 
ropean stockpiling program, but has not 
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PardoAlte... 

t he sun ahone hri^tly as tochoi- 
eiaiis aboard the destroyer V 
Gbonir checked oVk Hs comptancM 
of guided nii8Biks.*^Suddettty, at 
P4tt.*last Tuesday, a ftarti a raar 
unke the quiet td the trcqpjc afteenoda. 
Office on die bridge watched funn- 
fted as a Harpoon, loaded 

with high ejoilotawts* toan^ off over ' 
die blue-green watart the Caribbean 
toward the resort island of St. Crerix. 
It vaatsited crnnpteteiy. 

What ifdiewaihi^ had been nu- ■ 
dem*? Then, say» the Pentagon sooth¬ 
ing^, the aceideiatal taui^ could 
never have occurred; aa^y i»ocedurea 
for ttueiear-eumed nusailes are much > 
more complex. Happily, St, Croix has 
no .early wartdag syirtei^ to atertit to' 
a tnnaik efttadt, ahd presumably no 
second-strike capefoUityif it thinks 
it'h being attached, if dta 
emud raiaw had been ftrad acraas,' 
•ay, die Soviet border? Ilia FfoiUigpia 
-truatS' no misailc would pvdr be so 
ungoided. 


specified at What tbvel Unless the pro¬ 
gram IS reduced in fiscal 1983, top mil¬ 
itary brass will be unable to believe that 
the Administration intends to do anything 
I much about equipping the reserves Jg 

Manpower. This may be the most critical 
problem of all As Republican Senator 
Roger Jepsen of Iowa puts it “We can 
spend bilhons annually on the most mod¬ 
em and sophisticated weaponry, but in 
the final analysis it is the mfantryman, 
sailor, pilot and medic that will determine 
our nation's strength ” For the moment, 
all the armed services are meeting their 
enlistment goals and the quality of recruits 
has improved dramatically Prom Octo¬ 
ber through March. 68% of all volunteers 
joining the Army were high school grad¬ 
uates, vj only 37% a year earlier The in¬ 
crease comcided almost exactly with the 
effecuve dale of an 11 4% nse in military 
pay passed by Congress last year 

But no one believes the problem is 
solved Many young men and women un¬ 
doubtedly are joining up because the ci¬ 
vilian unemployment rate is a high 7 3% 

—which means, ironically, that success 
for the Admimstiation's economic pto- 
gram could spell trouble for its military 
manpower plans If decent civilian jobs 
are available for high school graduates, 
there will be fewer volunteers for the 
armed forces Reagan's plans could 
requite adding an estimated 200,000 
people, perhaps as early as 1985, to the 
2,094,000 who were in uniform last Jan 
1 Worse, low re-enlistment rates have left 
all the services with critical shortages of 
skilled career people—pilots, electronic 
technicians. Navy petty officers. Army 
noncoms A rise in enlistments does 
nothing to relieve this problem 

But the Administration is pinning its 
hopes for attracting more recruits and 
keeping skilled people in uniform on fur- 
ihei incieases in military pay and benefits 
The Pentagon and Congress are agreed in 
principle on raising pay for soldiers, sail¬ 
ors and airmen again on Oct I The form 
of that increase is a subject ol serious dis¬ 
pute The House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee wants to apply a 14 3% increase 
uniformly to all ranks in all services The 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
prefer a raise targeted toward holding ca¬ 
reer people in the case of the Army, foi 
example, then plan would hike pay on a 
sliding scale from 7% for lecruits to 22% 
for top sergeants (New recruits now get 
$500 a month, top noncoms wiih 26 
years' experience draw $1,800 ) 

The Reagan Administration has de¬ 
cided that It would go along with a tar¬ 
geted pay-iaise bill, but with some mis¬ 
givings Warns Lawrence J Korb, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man¬ 
power “We should avoid actions which 
could be construed as leading to a mil¬ 
itary establishment manned by various 
dbte groups with the remainder being sec¬ 
ond-class citizens We must prevent the 






^t tionesion 
aivSHne' ru^ of the notion that th6 mil¬ 
itary ia just another job " 

Reag^ has appointed a special Ad¬ 
ministration task force to study ways to 
preserve the all-volunteer armed forc», 
^nd Its top priority is military pay But 
"whatever kind of military pay bill pass¬ 
es Congress, it is questionable whether 
the services can ever pay then special¬ 
ists enough to match the top salaries 
that civilian employers offer One ex¬ 
ample Duval Price, 26, of Wichita. Kans. 
pined the Air Force right out of high 
school He worked for six years on the 
Titan 11 missile system at McConnell 
Air Force Base near his home town, 
then walked across the runway to a Boe¬ 
ing plant when his enlistment was up 
and got hired as an avionics en¬ 
gineer at double his service salary 
In the Air Force, says Price, his 
unit was “undermanned, the morale 
was low, and there was no initia- 
uve given to the lower technicians ” 
i To hold people like Price, some 
f inducement othet than pay is need- 
1 ed Attention is focusing on a re¬ 
vival of the G 1 Bill of Rights, which 
sent millions of ex-servicemen to col¬ 
lege at Government expense but was 
canceled in 1976 

What kind of bill, though' An 
offer of gcneious payments toward 
a future college education might 
tempt more high school gtaduates 
to volunteer for the military—but it 
also would practically invite them 
to quit once then initial enlistments 
were up Making benehts tiansfer- 
able to sons and daughteis might 
encoutage mid-grade career people 
to stay on Among other unansweted 
questions Should the si/e of the pay¬ 
ments be gcaied to a serviceman's 
rank oi senioiity or skill ot what'' 

The Administration, while vowing 
to present a new G I bill, has put 
off until next year deciding just what 
kind of legislation to propose 

In the background of all military- 
manpower discussions hovers a woid 
that no one wants to utter dtafl 
The Administration, foi the moment. 

IS firmly opposed Says Weinberger "I 
see no need for a peacetime draft ' Even 
military opinion is sharply divided Some 
commanders favor the draft as the only 
way to bring into the services the ed¬ 
ucated white middle-class youths that 
they are not now attracting (the mil¬ 
itary fotces are the only major segment 
of American society in which blacks have 
on the average more education than 
whites) But many senior officers dread 
the idea They fear that the dtaft would 
rekindle the intense hostility toward the 
military that plagued the armed forces 
for years dunng and after Viet Nam 
Nonetheless, a growing number of of¬ 
ficers and, most reluctantly. Congressmen 
believe that a draft may be unavoidable 

OafwMC Production. The defense indus¬ 
try's shortcommgs could turn the whole 


tiger. 

OeTetue contnictorti can produce weapons 
even at tochty's ^ow pace only with n>- 
inous cost overruns The contractors 
blame the military for constantly revis¬ 
ing plans, the Pentagon blames the con¬ 
tractors for slovenliness and inefficiency 
Meanwhile, production lead times stretch 
out the order-to-delivery time for Pratt 
& Whitney's F-lOO aircraft engine, fo; 
example, has lengthened from 19 to 38 
months in the lust two years Expeits 
warn that the industry does not have 
the capacity to build arms at the pace 
that Reagan wants General Alton D 
Slay, head of the An Force Systems Com¬ 
mand, told Congress in December that 
“even if we go all out for mobilization 
of our resources, the U S “would not 











Readiness problem: adiustlng a paratrooper's chut* 

Two weekx 'ammunition lot the ttoop\ in Europe 


begin to see significantly largci numbeis 
oi planes flying for at least three yeais 
Defense industry contractors will 
need 10,000 machinists and tool- and 
diemakets by 1985 just to make up for 
attrition and continue the cunent in¬ 
adequate level of pioduction, and they 
are equally despetalc for engineers Sub¬ 
contractors are abandoning defense pro¬ 
duction in alaiming numbers, partly be¬ 
cause the Pentagon has insisted on 
funding militaiy ptojects for only one 
year at a time, making it difficult foi ex¬ 
ecutives to raise money and tool up their 
plants for sustained profitable piixiuc- 
lion Some 1 500 of the 6,000 subcon¬ 
tractors paiticipatiiig in one defense pro¬ 
gram dropped out in a single year The 
deficiencies in defense production aie so 
severe that they have distorted national 
strategy One reason that the Pentagon 


for yaan has been. 
day wars is that it did not believe tha 
fense industry could turn out supplies 
for longer conflicts 

Deputy Defense Secretary Frank Car- 
lucci ptomises multiyear funding of weap¬ 
ons contracts That could lure back into 
defense work some subcontractors who 
have quit in disgust, and the military bud¬ 
get bill passed by the House last week 
approves the idea The Defense Depart¬ 
ment 1 $ also likely to ask Congress for 
about $500 million in fiscal 1983 to help 
defense contractors expand production, 
and $1 billion a year ihereaftei At least 
some of the money would piobably be 
used to design and buy Government- 
owned production machinery for use by 
defense manufactuieis The Administra- 
<•<» tion IS drafting a bill to clarify and 
bioadcn its powers to assist defense 
contractors in preparing for mobi¬ 
lization but the bill's provisions to 
date arc very ha/y 

The pioblems of strengthening 
the nation s military forces are al¬ 
most endless Vast amounts of new 
money will help hut money simply is 
not enough I he Administration is 
right when it contends that it had to 
get the mililaiy buildup started 
quickly, but avoid rushing into huge 
decisions that will strengthen or 
weaken the nation s defenses for 
years to tome That excuse however, 
will not last beyond fiscal 1982 By 
the time it presents the 1983 budget 
to Congress next Januaiy, the Ad- 
ministiation will have to soil out its 
ideas on what kind of Aimy, Navy 
and Air lotce land Rapid Deploy¬ 
ment I orce) the nation needs for the 
rest of the 1980s what weapons they 
will wield, what kind of strategic doc- 
finc they will be asked to cairy out, 
what SOI t of manpowci policy will fill 
the ranks and what assistance the 
defense production industry needs 
If all that IS done pioperly, 
Reagan and Weiiibcigei have a 
once-in-a-geiietalion chance to forge 
a lasting consensus fora foiceful mil¬ 
itary p«ilicy loi the fust time since 
the eaily 1960s no voices of any po¬ 
litical consequence aie tailing for sub¬ 
stantially lowci defense expenditures, 
most of the arguments arc about how 
much mine to spend, and especially for 
what But the oppoitunity could all too 
easily be missed One woid used with 
monotonous regularity in the Pentagon 
and ( ongress to describe the piescnt con¬ 
sensus foi militaiy spending is “fragile” 
Congiess and the nation will stiongly 
support increased military outlays—if the 
Administration sets clear pnoiities for 
a sustained buildup But that support 
will be quickiv lost if the rearmament 
program is iiciceived as nothing more 
than a crash attempt to solve Amei- 
icas seiious national defense prob¬ 
lems by merely thiowmg money at 
them -’-By GwgaJ. Church. Kapor^by 

Johanna MeGaary and Roburto Sura/ 
Wathmgion, wiiholh 0 rUS.buruau§ 
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friiM MMstw Begin and th* State Department's McFarlane clarifying “ndsunderstandbigs’’ 

Tro ubl es with a Prickly A lly _ 

Shocks from Israel, as Reagan tries to clarify his foreign policy 


SS*Vhey are rubbing nur noses in n 
I They are trying todiivea wedge be¬ 
tween us and the Atabs That was the 
way one frustrated Slate Department 
spokesman summed up the latest dispute 
between the U S and its pi ickly ally in 
the Middle Last week long, the Ad- 
minisliation had b^n gearing up toward 
a formal announcement that the shipment 
of advanced r-16s to Israel, which had 
been embargoed after the attack 
on Iraq's nuclear reactor last 
month, would be tesumed In fact, 
some of the F-16s had lieen flown 
to Pease Air forte Base in New 
Hampshire for the trip to the Mid¬ 
dle East But then on f riday word 
reached the White House of the 
shocking Israeli bombing of Bei¬ 
rut that killed at least 200 and left 
some 600 wounded (!«■ WORl D) 

The announcement about re¬ 
sumption of r-16 deliveries was 
abruptly canceled 

'The Administration refused to 
link the postponement to the Beirut raid 
It even refused to admit that theie had 
been any postponement at all After read¬ 
ing a statement, written at the White 
House, that ‘ the U S deplores this inten¬ 
sified violence" in the Middle Last, State 
Department Spokesman E)ean Eischer in¬ 
sisted that no decision on ihe F-I6$ had 
been made and none would be announced 
until Tuesday But that was not the full 
story Piesident Reagan had summoned 
his top foreign policy advisers shoilly be¬ 
fore 10 that motning to discuss the Beirut 
raid The weapons that the U S supplies 
to Israel are, by law and contract, to be 
used only for defensive purposes 
—which was why F-16 shipments were 
halted after the Iraq laid 


would lose ciedibility throughout the 
Arab world if it announced a resumption 
of F-16 deliveries on the very day 
that Israeli Prime Ministei Menachem 
Begm had once more escalated the stakes 
in the Middle East, and used U S weap¬ 
ons to do It Defense Secretary Caspai 
Weinbeiget took a hard line in the discus¬ 
sions. aiguing that the U S could not con¬ 
tinue to have its nose tweaked by Israel 



An American-made F-16 let on mnwaj^ an airbase bi Israel 

Bombing Beirut the vety day new planer weie to he delivered 


Reagan, whose foreign policy calls for 
strong support of Israel, would clearly pre¬ 
fer to release the E-16s. assuming nothing 
else goes wrong The President last week 
sent his special Middle East envoy. Philip 
Habib, to Jerusalem to press for a cease¬ 
fire in I ebanon If the raids end, and 
Habib IS not rebuffed by Begin—as he has 
been in recent shuttle diplomacy trips to 
Arab capitals—Israel presumably will get 
Its F-16S If extensive Israeli laids contin¬ 
ue, Reagan may have to freeze dehveries 
of the fighters until things settle down 
Whether or not Begin had deliber¬ 
ately intended to embarrass the Admin- 
istiaiion Reagan and his advisers were 
clearly not prepared for the Beirut raid 
.s/wi &itw as4M| i *ajw . Israeli officials predictably objected 

There was a consensus that the L'.S when the U S delayed delivery of the 


F-lfis* following the attack on the Iraqi 
reactor. Yet B^in and ha Cabinet ap¬ 
parently assumed that the delay was only 
symbolic and saw no need to pay at¬ 
tention to il.S concerns about Israeli^ 
military actioia. They were more m- 
terested m demonstrating that there were 
no strings attached to their use of the F- 
16s Indeed, late last week Israel con¬ 
demned as "unfair" the latest delay in 
F-16 deiivenes Said Israeli Foreign Mm- 
ater Yitzhak Shamir “If this a the price 
Israel has to pay to defend its people, 
then we don’t regret anything " 

Reagan and his aidn did not expect 
the Israelis to apologize for the Baghdad 
raid, or publicly pledge strict new re¬ 
straints on then military operations, when 
State Department Counselor Robert Mc¬ 
Farlane met with Begin last week to da- 
cuss the use of American weapons But 
the Administration was dismayed that 
the Prime M mister offered not even sym¬ 
bolic concessions in the five-hour session 
Said Begm afterward ' If anyone should 
think that one sovereign country should 
consult another about a specific military 
operation to defend its citizens, that would 
be absurd " Begin neither intimated that 
Israel would engage in soul searching be¬ 
fore undertaking such a raid again noi sig¬ 
naled any possible movement on the 
stalled negotiations with Egypt about Pal¬ 
estinian autonomy McI arlane left with 
nothing moie than a limp, almost mean¬ 
ingless, joint communique that said Any 
misunderstandings that might have aiis- 
en have been clarified ' 

Even though McFarlane ictuined 
to Washington empty-handid. 
top Administration officials had 
agreed last Wednesday night that 
the planes should be released as 
planned Among the reasons the 
Administration did not want to 
pick a fight with the infiuenlial Is¬ 
raeli lobby in Congiess while it is 
trying to pass Us economic pro¬ 
gram In addition, many of Rea¬ 
gan s foreign policy advisers felt 
that despite the formal protesa 
from the Arab world after the 
Iraqi reactor had been destroyed, 
many moderate leaders in the 
area were secretly pleased by what Israel 
had done This comforting illusion also 
exploded last week King Khalid an¬ 
nounced that Saudi Arabia would pay for 
reconstruction of the Iraqi reactor (orig¬ 
inal cost estimate S260 million) 

T hose ambiguous signals fired off con¬ 
cerning the Middle East crisis provid¬ 
ed fresh ammunition to cntics who ask 
whether the Admuustration has a unified 
foreign policy or is simply lurching from 
one headline problem to another, impro- 
vaing responses as it goes along The Ad- 


*In 1977 liract ordered 75 of the modem lighten 
(cost SIS miUion each), financed by kma-lerm low- 
interest U S loans, and has taken delivery on S3 of 
them Four were held up after the Jane raid, and 
SIX more are now awatung delivery 
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Secretary of State Haig and U Ji. Ambassador Kirkpatrick at conference on Cambodia 


mbdstnHidfi’t answer is that a claniica- 
tion process t$ under way Speaking be¬ 
fore the World Affairs Council Assistant 
Secretary of Sute Thomas Endcrs de¬ 
clared that the U S favors a negotiated 
settlement, international mediation and 
if political solutions to the civil war in El 
I Salvador Lndets condemned violence by 
I the right as well as the left, which he said 
were" inextricably linked” in a tragic cy¬ 
cle True enough, the U S has consistent¬ 
ly favored a democratic sirlution to El Sal¬ 
vador's problems, involving free elections 
But conspicuously missing fiom Enders' 
bpeech was any mention of 'a well-oi- 
chestrated international C ommunist cam¬ 
paign to transform the Salvadoran crisis 
into an increasingly internationali/ed 
confiontation' between the U S and cli¬ 
ents of the Soviet Union The words wcie 
those of F ndeis' boss. Secretary of Slate 
Alexander Haig, last F ebruai y 

H aig was making majot foreign ptilicy 
statements of his own last week At 
a United Nations conference on Cam- 
Ixxlia he attended with U N Ambassadoi 
ieanc Kirkpatrick he attacked the So¬ 
viet Union and its puppet regimes in 
Southeast Asia Fie also gave a speech de¬ 
signed to leassurc nato allies that the 
U S IS seriously committed to icsummg 
talks with the Soviets, befoie the end ol 
the year on limiting mcdium-iangc nu- 
cleai weapons in L mope Saidllaig Ihe 
chatgc that we aie not interested in aims 
control ot that wc have -'ut off commu¬ 
nications with ihe Soviets is simply not 
ti ue But he also said the Admmistiation 
wovild insist on linking stiategic aims ne¬ 
gotiations to Soviet conduct aiound the 
woild A policy of pretending there is 
no linkage ends up by saying that 
in Older to pieserve arms conitol we 


have to tolerate Soviet aggression ” 
Defense 5>ecielary Weinbergci. mean¬ 
while. leiieiatcd hi$ customary harsh as¬ 
sessment of Soviet intentions and capa¬ 
bilities in a siKCch he gave at Foil 
McNaii in Washington, DC Chaiged 
Weinbcrgci It is neithei reasonable nor 
piudent to view the Soviet militaiy build¬ 
up as defensive in natuic ' Both addtess- 
cs got Siiviel atlentioii 1 ^ss dismissed 
Haig's pledge of arms talks and assailed 
Weinbeigei s sabei rattling The Soviet 
news agency callcvl the formei an alicmpi 
to whitewash the piesent aggressive 
couisc ol the Washington Administia- 
tion and said the latter “can be qual¬ 
ified only as a call u> wat ' 

Ihc diffctcncc in tone between the 


speechesleinforced a pciception in Wash¬ 
ington that relations between the two 
men. once waim colleagues are strained 
That at least is the way then aides per¬ 
ceive <l At the Pentagon Haig is seen as 
being overly sympatheiic to the I urope- 
ans. despite then leluctance to commit 
sufficient funds to beef up naio At the 
State Department Weinberger is icgard- 
ed as clumsy and even downright crude in 
his approach to milimty issues that have 
diplomatic oveitoncflkuch as deployment 
of the neutron bomband the upgrading jf 
Iheatcr Nuclear Foices in Luropc 

A largci pioblem with serious con¬ 
sequences foi the toimuialion ot policy, 
IS the unstable ituce lietwucii the volatile 
Haig and the White House staff, partic¬ 
ularly National Security Advisei Richaid 
Allen The Secreury s staffers convey the 
imptession that their boss is a man under 
siege subject to ciiticism and sniping that 
goes well beyond the expectable vying for 
power between Stale and the White 
House Reagan s top aides insist that Haig 
has plenty of filends and admirers in the 
White House that his counsel is tiusted, 
and that he has won nioie battles than 
he has lost In a stKCch lo the National 
Piess C luh Iasi week White Fiouse i hicf 
of Staff James Bakci interrupted a litany 
of the Administiation s achievements to 
observe ‘ All of us horn the President 
on down would have been lar happiei if 
wc had seen fewer stones about squab¬ 
bling and turl lighting on foreign ptvlicy ’ 
Reagan, who has little lolciation for 
infighting clearly hopes that the feuding 
will end He also may finally be ready to 
do something about the i laihclds and Mc¬ 
Coys of his Adminisiialion At a leccnt 
meeting of the National Secuniy Coun¬ 
cil he sternly admonished all present, in¬ 
cluding the top White House staff to re¬ 
frain fiom leaking cniicism of other 
members,of the Administration at the 
I isk of getting fired --ByWahvIstiaeson. 

Rtporttd by LaurwtK 0 L Bamtt and Ofwgory 
H. Wmnynski/Waihinglon 
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Questioning the Israeli Lobby 

C ongressman Paul (“Pete”) McCloskey five months ' 
ago predicted that Israel might well try to destroy 
the nuclear facilities of its Arab antagonists bke Iraq 
The prophetic Cahfomia Republican is also one of 
the few members of Congress—another is Republican 
Senator Charles Mathias of Maryknd—who openly 
raises an unomifortable question' Is American policy 
in the Middle East being unduly influenced by the ai- 
dent lobby of Israel’s supporters in the U.S 

McCloskey recently articulated hts concerns in a 
speech to the Adnural Kidd Officers’ Oub in San Di- ^ \ 

ego “We’ve got to overcome the tendency of the Jew- 
i^ community m America to ccrntrol the actions of 
Congress and for them to force the President and Con - 
gress not to be evenhanded,” he said. At a press con- 
forence, McCloskey added; “We have to respect the views of our Jewish cUi 2 ens. 
but not be controlled by them ” Moms Casuto, San Diego director of the Anit- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’nth, promptly denounced McClf»key s statements 
as “arrant nonsense” and “ui insult to the Jewish community ” 

McCiodtey stands by bis charges He told Time “If this Israeli lobby is not 
challenged, and if Begin is not challenged. 1 think the mterests of the.U,S will be 
seriously hurt.” Already, says MoGkwkey, the lobbying against the sate of awacs 
recoi^aaissahce planes tdSouffiAmbift is “some of the heaviest T have ever seen " 



Congresaman McOoskey 
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Resigned Deputy Max Hugel and Ms boss. Director William J. Casey 

Old Skeletons Rattle the CIA 

A spymaster is jettisoned and a chief threatened 


A l first It Icx'kcd like a tlceting Hup han¬ 
dled swiftly and skillfully by the Ad¬ 
ministration to limit the damage Ma\ 
Hugel a millionaiic mcichant with no 
visible qualifications to hold his |iost as di 
rectoi of clandestinu opeiations foi the 
CIA. had been pubIHy accused (>l illegal 
stock manipulalion^A' two vlmgeful Wall 
Street biokcis who had gone bankrupt 
trying to promote sUKk in Hugel s lot- 
met business IXmying , iv wioiigdoing 
llugel nescitheless piompily resigned as 
the CIA's deputy diicctoi ofoiiciations and 
was quickly replaced b\ a career c l\ op¬ 
erative John Heniy Stem Sighed a White 
House aide with leliet The matter is 
closed 

But by week s end ( ia Diiectoi Wil- 
liamJ Casey bX a Reagan ixiliticalcionv 
who had appsnnted Hugel against siiong 
opposition within the < IA and with little 
if any White House support was in tiou 
ble tsHi He was the focus of an msesti- 
gation by the Senate Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee which IS dominated bv Republi¬ 
cans and headed b\ Sen.itoi Bans 
Goldwatei The probe also had the back¬ 
ing of Senate Maioiits l.eadei Howard 
Rakei All this was happening despite the 
insistence by a White House press jixikes- 
man that the President has full confi¬ 
dence in Mr C asev 

At issue w.is C asey s judgment in se¬ 
lecting the hiash and aiiogaiit Hugel 5b 
for such a sensitive job It entailed de¬ 
ploying CtA agents around the world le- 
eruitingspies behind the lion C utlain and 
giving the go-ahead lor ail covett opei- 
ations Alvi undci study was the t lA s ap¬ 
parent failure to uncovet allegations of 
set tons impiopiicty in Hugel s business 
practices when th<' agency ran itscustom- 
aiy Isaekgiound cheek One mam objec¬ 
tive of the sctcening prcKess is to find out 


li a piosiHtctive CIA ofhcial could in any 
way lie blackmailed—and blackmail 
was piccisely what Hugel last week ac¬ 
cused his lormer business assiKiates of 
having threatened 

Beyond C asey s unfoitun ite choice ol 
Hugel whom he asseits he met when both 
worked in Reagan s ptesidenlial ptimaiv 
campaign thediiecior sown businesseth- 
ics will be scrutinized bv Senate inves- 
tigatois Ihev came undci question in a 
civil suit filed against him in 1974 by m- 
vesiois who had lost heavily when a New 
C)i leans-based agricultural turn of which 
C asey was a dircctoi went biinkiupt C a- 
scy had disclosed the existence of the law- 
su't on a I online fotm sent to the Senate 
Intelligence ( ommittee after his confii- 
mation healings last Januaiv hut the 
committee did not question him about it 
last week it was revealed that a New 
Yolk federal judge had found mciii in 
the sun ruling that Casey and other 
diicctors had knowingly 
circulated false and 
misleading infoimatron 
about the business 
(Judge C harles F Stew- 
ait Ji issued his deci¬ 
sion last May but no 
icpoitei considered it 
signiticaiit enough to 
produce a story ) 

C asev s bad week be¬ 
gan when the Washing¬ 
ton Pm/ leporied the bil- 
lei accusations against 
Hugel leveled hy iwi 
hi others Ihomas and 
Samuel McNeil who 
also pioduccd 16 damag¬ 
ing tape recordings of 
then telephone convci- 
saiions with Hugel in 



VMiistie BlovMr ThwMx McNeil 


1974 and 1975. They clamed that when ' 
Hugel headed Brother Iniemattomi 
Corp , which he had founded in 1954 to 
distribute Japanese sewing machines. J 
typewriters and other consumer products “ 
he repeatedly fed them inside information 
on the company’s finances and prospects 
so they could promote the stock They 
contend that he secretly furmeled S131,- 
000 into Thomas McNeil’s brokerage 
firm disguising the money as a personal 
loan to Samuel McNeil, so that the bro¬ 
kets could trade m the stock This would 
give other potential investors the illusion 
of market intetesi in the company They 
also charged that Hugel had persuaded 
another business associate to buy 15.000 
shares of stock in five separate purchases 
to manipulate the vtcick's value 

.All the efforts eventually failed Hu¬ 
gel moved on to a high-paying positron 
in another firm, Centronics Data Com¬ 
putet Corp .of Hudson N H and picssed 
the McNeils to lepay the loans In a Dec 
13 1974 recotding, Hugel claimed that 
the McNeils' lawyci ‘had the neivc to 
threaten me with some goddam cocka- 
mamic lawsuit' I timed Hugel I'll kill 
that bastard I vc revealed nvMhing to 
you guys I did nothing wrtmg " Hugel re- 
|)caiud his denials of any wrongdoing to 
Post ifctToiieis although he did not deny 
that a voice on the lecoidings vas his 
He said he was puzzled hy some of the 
conveisalions and could not recall oth¬ 
ers In an unpublished autobiogiaphy 
Hugel Ixiasts I have an excellent niem- 
oiy viiiuallv a photogiaphic memory ' 
The Buxiklyn-lxiin llugcts driving 
personality ralhct than any notable tal¬ 
ents apparently helped him achieve both 
wealth and his brief eminence in Wash 
ington As a New Hanipshiic business¬ 
man Huge! s aggiessive style impiesscd 
William 1 oeb uliiaconsei vative publish- 
ei of the Union Leader in Manchester 
I oeb pushed Hugel for a position in Rea¬ 
gan s New Hampshiie primary race and 
Hugel was named Reagan's Nashua cam¬ 
paign chairman an oliscurc spot that he 
resented Says former Republican Gov¬ 
ernor Hugh Gregg ‘In terms of the nitly- 
gntly of the campaign, 
he had nothing to do 
with Reagans victory 
Hes a creation of Mr 
Loeb s' 

But Hugel won over 
Casey with his eagerness 
to get things done and 
hts obvious loyally One 
gusty day Hugel's tou¬ 
pee flew off as he oblig¬ 
ingly chased after hts 
boss's windblown hat 
When C asey decided last 
f ebruary to make Hugel 
his administrative direc¬ 
tor, the While House 
raised no objection Hu- 
gel’s job did not require 
Senate confirmation, 
and thus theie were no 
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Qli risti tiarti me on Cap i tol HIN 

Courting tax votes with tax breaks—and boondoggles 


Honse a ptibCU nick* 
ovvr' h«it lack of relevant experience 
Wben, in tnid'May, career officers at the 
4C1A objected to elevating Hugel to the top 
'S^andestine operations post Case> argued 
ihat soqirone from outside the CIA was 
ded C5 shake up the covert side of the 
agency But clA veterans conveyed then 
displeasure to some of the “old boys” on 
the outside One such gripe, repoi ted Coid 
Meyer, a former ClA official, was that Hu¬ 
gel “had an extraoidmary gift for pro¬ 
fanity. which he substituted for thought' 

C asey last week refused to discuss his 
IMMbIcms over past business piactices 
The lawsuit involved an agribusiness firm 
named Multiponics, which was set up in 
1968 to acquire land owned by the com¬ 
pany s founders and to operate it pintly 
in farming and related ventures Casey 
was a director and one of the founders in¬ 
vesting $145,614 in the company which 
' also assumed a mortgage debt on nis 
i land of $301,000 The company tried to 
' raise money by issuing stixjk piivutely 
^ in 1968 

J udgeStcwait ruled that thcciiculai an- I 
flouncing the stock offering failed to ! 
discUise that about $2 7 million in mort- ' 
gage debts had been assumed by the firm | 
The ciiculai also said that the company I 
owned scsen operating farms, while the j 
judge detei mined that two weie not in op- ; 
eiation one was opeiating at a loss and | 
two weie opeiated by shaiccioppets rath- ; 
ci than by the expeiienced manageis I 
mentioned in the oil culat While Caseys j 
lawyer last week contended that Casey [ 
had been a passive invcstoi who relied j 
on othcis U) piepaie the stock ciiculat ' 
ludge Stcwait noted that Casey and the ! 
other directois had attended a meeting 
at which copies of the oflcring 'weie dis- 
ti ihuted and fully discussed 

Multiponics went bankiupt in 1971 
and Casey lost mtist of his insestment 
Reviewing an attempt by C asey and oth- 
<1 directois to reoigani/c the bankiupt 
company a yeai later District Judge Hei- 
berl C hristenberry in New Orleans also 
had concluded that they had driven the 
cotpoiati'in 'deeper and deeper into 
debt” by managing in a pattern of self- 
interest A pu/yltng iiony in Caseys 
involvement in the lawsuit is that it in¬ 
volved questionable dealings in sales of 
sux-'k—and he was considered such an 
expert on these matters that he was 
made directoi of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by Fiesident 
Nixon in 1971 

The new attention to Casey s past 
comes just as he was earning grudging 
praise from CIA hands for getting the 
agency more funds despite the Reagan 
budget cuts He also seemed to be leading 
the CIA away from the distraction of i ecur- 
ring headlines and back to doing its job 
quietly and bettei But with a congiessio- 
nal investigation looming, the nations 
shrouded intelligence agency was once 
again all too visi ble — BySetMe^/nuton. 
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T he great tax battles of 1981, waged 
by both paities in Congress as mat¬ 
ters of lofty principle, were degeneiatmg 
last week into a petty puisuit of votes in 
which special inteiests weie courted with 
particular tax bieaks "It's teiiible that 
we should be involved in a bidding wai ’ 
admitted House Ways and Means C iim- 
mitiec Chairman ITan Rostcnkowski 
'But It all depends on whether you want 
to lose courageously oi to win I like to 
win ” In fact, eviept for various tacked- 
on gcxxfiesand a Dcmociatic edge in gen- 
eiosity towaid the poor and middle class, 
the emerging Administration and Dem- 
(Xiratic tax bills contain few practical dif¬ 
ferences 1 he skirmishing was over who 
would be able to claim a political victoiy 


As the Senate iiishcd towaid comple- 
iion of the Administiation-backed bill 
and the House W'ays and Means C'om- 
mittec diafted a Demociatic altei native, 
U S taxpayeis wcit assuicd of at least a 
two-veai cut (\c<‘ ihait) President Rea¬ 
gan would be seen as the victoi if the final 
bill includes a thud veai leduction With¬ 
out one, he aigues the average Arneii- 
caii will actuallv f.icc a net tax inctc.isc 
because of inflation highet tax biackets 
and rising .Social Security obliguticms 
Some House Dunn crats last wvek said 
they weie willing to compromise by ac¬ 
cepting a thiid-vear “tiiggei undei 
which the tax cuts wciuld continue only if 
the economy seemed to warrant it at the 
time So far the While House is holding 
out for a firm third-yeai commitment to 
cut again 

Still, the sweeteners amount to moie 
than n jar ol jelly beans Some were a 
shade outiagcoiis Rostenkowski who has 
been saying that the GOP version fa¬ 
vors Big Business and wealthy individuals 
protected a tax wiitc-off for some 2 500 
commodities dealers who straddle the 
market thiough offsetting buy and sell or¬ 


ders Not surprisingly, the commodities 
market is based m Rostenkowski's home 
city of Chicago Republicans offered a 
special deduction to truckers, who were 
strong supporteis of Reagan's candidacy 
The lunate voted to lie tax brackets 
to the late of inflation beginning in 1985. 
Reagan opposed including that in this bill 
mainly because of the loss to the Trea- 
suiv some $12 6 billion in 1985 The Sen¬ 
ate aim IS to avoid bracket cieep, in which 
inflation edges taxpayeis into a higher tax 
rate though they do not gam in buying 
powei Both chamheis seem to agree 
that the estate tax should be nearly 
wiped out They would raise the value 
of estates that can be passed to an heir 
tax-free from $175,625 to $600,000 Only 


03'r of ail U S estates exceed $600,000 
The tax hght is gaming iiogloiv forei- 
Ihei side Although Reagan's congressio¬ 
nal strategists admitted they did not yet 
have enough votes to push their own bill 
through the House as a substitute for the 
Demixiatic ineasuie they talked of wag¬ 
ing such a battle nonet belcss Whv‘> Ex¬ 
plained a senior While House oflicial 
“Losing could be winning l< gives us an 
issue III 1982 ' Ihc issue would be that 
the Dcnitx.rats did not give the President 
his thiec-yeai acioss-the-boaid tax cut 
Thus if the economy dixrs not improve 
by late next vear, the Rejiuhlicans will 
blame the Denux-ials House Speaket Tip 
O'Neill hadcailier followed a similar cyn¬ 
ical strategy on Reagan s budget He acted 
on the private theory that it would be bet- 
lei foi Democrats to give Reagan what 
he wants even on the assumption that it 
will not work than to catch the blame 
for blocking his economic progiam The 
two sides were m agreenieiii on one point 
tongiess should finish its tax choies be¬ 
fore recessing even if it means remain¬ 
ing m session during the first week in 
August ■ 


TWO WAYS Average reductions proposed for different income groups, from 1981 
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Tlw atrium after the accMwrt: with th* band playhiK 5>Mi Hoff, a shower of Steel and staM on 1,500 dancers 
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The Night 'Hie Bridges Fell 

More than 100 die as tragedy strikes a hotel in Kansas City 


!■ t started said* one horrified eyewit- 
Iness ‘ with a small snapping s<.>und ' 
Then the noise mounted, hrst seeming like 
a wrecking ball thudding against the sleek 
new building and then kc an explosion 
lashmg through the crowded lobby When 
the hideous dm subsided lepUced by the 
muted cries of the^mjuicd and tcinhed 
the carnage was staggeiing 108 people 
lay dead in the atrium of the sleek, 40- 
stoiy fiyatt Regency Hotel Moie than 
180 were injured, and at least thiee more 
died later &)me victims weie pinned for 
hours beneath the tons of steel, cement 
and cables Said Major Richard Beikley 
“It was the woist disaster in the history 
of Kansas City ' 

Two 145-ft-long inteiioi walkways 
—one four stones off the ground, the oth- 
et two—had come i ipptng down amid a 


crowd of 1,500 dancers As the debris cas¬ 
caded to the floor, broken glass flew like 
shrapnel Nor did the chaos end with the 
horrifying collapse Water fiom broken 
pipes gushed out over the bodic's and rub¬ 
ble, and the smell of escaping natural gas 
wafted thiough the vaulting half-acre ho¬ 
tel lobby, adding to the feai s of fire and ex¬ 
plosion 'People kept screaming names, 
all soits of names. Hying to find a friend 
or a wife oi a son ” recounted Kansas City 
Siai Sportswriter Mike McKenzie 

Within minutes an enoimous rescue 
crew had assembled 250 policemen, 250 
firemen and hundreds of paramedics 
With blowtorches chain saws and jack¬ 
hammers they struggled to peel away the 
twisted beams and cement boulders They 
worked 13 feverish hours to free the in- 
juied and retiieve the dead Said Doug 


Klotc an ambulance company othcial 
“Death and mutilation arc nothing new 
to me But this is the worst ’’ 

By late afterniHin, a mostly middle- 
aged and middle-class throng had con¬ 
verged on the Hyatt s expansive lobby for 
another in a popular new series of week¬ 
ly dances Admittance icquired only a 
fondness for the fox liot Tea dances 
the promoters were billing these mildly re¬ 
cherche gatherings Tommy Dorsey and 
Duke Ellington tunes were featured and 
Friday’s Big Band, Steve Millei and His 
Orchestra had played the occasions be¬ 
fore The hotel has a ballicKim but the 
glassy lobby is neai ly as large and, in the 
fading summer light far mere inspiring. 

The Hyatt s diamatic five-story atn- 
um lobby was transected bv three walk¬ 
ways I he atrium has become an archi¬ 
tectural signature of the Hyatt chain In 
the $50 million Kansas City structure, the 
top and bottom sky bridges ran parallel 
to each other, two floors apart, protrud¬ 
ing about ten feet from the west wall of 
the lobby A thud, middle budge, 15 feet 











ftiither from the wall, did not collapse 1,000 tescucis in all Cheers) rose caih architects, built by local firms and is 
A hundred petiple lingered on the low- time they found a survivor Two construe- owned by the family-run Hallmark Cards, 
est walkway, and 50 moie chatted and turn cranes were brought to the scene Inc one of the citvs largest employers 
watched the festivities from the highest their btxims poked thiough the aiching Said Company President i'lonald Hall 
span The band was playing Satin iJo/f lobby windows to lift a wav the most mas- ‘ The past hours have been the daikest in 
At 7 01 the middle section of the top span sive pieces of wteckage A bulldo/ci was my life The citv council met Saturday 
simply gave way and a moment later the brought in as well At one point an am- to review the disastei No one was ready 
end sections fell free as well Said a wit- putation was pet formed in the lobby doc- to place blame— indeed it was not yet 

ness Richaid Howard "You could watch tors could free one trapped man only by known why the sky budge gave way Said 

IHSople grab hold of the walkway Then cutting off his leg On Satin day morning a Hyatt vice piesidenl lames Howard, 

they lust flew all over Ann Dunfoid with the hotel exhibition hall serving as in a careful lettci to the mayoi and Mis- 
came within a haiibieadth ol tumbling a morgue the fingerprinting of corpses souii tioveinoi Christophei (“Kit') Bond 
into ihe chasm ' 1 had one foot on the sky- was undei way Puddles ol bloody water 'We do not know the cause of the liag- 
way ’ she said and I don t know if I (cll coveied the lobby Hoot Icn suivivois edy However we do know that Ihe struc- 
11 Ol he.ird it give I stepped back and were trapped until 6am The last slab tulal inlegiity and safety of the building 
could see the middle going down Hos- was lifted at 7 45 am Beneath it wcie had lieen assured by the architects, the 

piial Administiatoi lorn Idgarton was 31 bodies conttaclot. and in subsequent building 

m a rcsUiuiani just off one of the lobby The Illinois based Hyatt Corp inspections ’ Soniewhcic the assurance 
mc//anincs Lixiking out towaid the atti- rushed ofhcials to the scene Sulutday But was flawed ■ ByKurtAndanan. 

um he saw debris just pouting up like a the hotel, the citv s newest, really belongs Raportmti by StmvmnHolmat and Hide Lyman/ 

bomb had gone off to Kansas City it was designed by local Kansas Cay 


I t was duel enough that the collapse ix.- 
curied when the lobby was at its most 
crowded But even moie people died be¬ 
cause Ihe lobby s makeshift ballriKim and 
ihc main exits happened to be directly be¬ 
neath the plummeting walkways Said 
Betty Webb ‘ The first thing I knew 1 
was on the bottom and some giil was on 
lop of me We were just piled up helter- 
skelter and the stiucture was on top of 
us' A chunk of walkway came thudding 
down a few feet fiom Tea Dan^e Vet- 
etan Julie Halfoid ‘The impact threw 
me against a concrete railing she said 
The entire clash sequence took only 15 
.seconds Ldgartop above the lobby and 
off to one side, had hts back turned when 
the budges crashed Instead of seeing the 
havoc he saw the staiilcd expressions of 
the witnesses Said he ‘ People hid their 
foces and turned away' 

The enormity of the accident required 
commensurate manpower and machines 
Within minutes the fust of 25 ambulances 
used during the night was loading ciushed 
and bloody survivors A helicopter made 
twelve trips evacuating the most gravely 
ihjured S^res of casualties were laid out, 
field-hospital fashion, outside the hotel 
Bystanders worked hand in hand with po- 
^mep. Are fighters and doctors, about 


Remaining sections , 
give way ^ l 
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A Flowering of Demot^cy 

It’s one man-one vote as the party congress meets to chart the future 


T he extraordinary gathering was 
dominated by new faces, new 
ideas and new expectations The 
members came fiom all ovei Po¬ 
land biawny shipyard wuikets from 
Gdansk, deeply tanned farmers from Poz¬ 
nan ptofesvirs fiom C tacow Then as- 
erage age was only 40 They had been 
chosen by secret ballots in elections at 
their Ux:al paity units 91' < had never be- 
foie taken part in such a rcfeiendum But 
when the 1,955 delegates converged last 
week on Warsaw s Palace of C uliuie and 
Science a towering maiblc-and-gianite 
edifice given to the Polish people by lo- 
seph Stalin in the 1950s they 
seemed determined to make the 
Ninth C ongress of the Polish Com¬ 
munist Party a histone turning 
point foi the whole nation 

The congiess convened at a 
critical juncture Neai ly a year af¬ 
ter Poland s striking workers had 
won an unpiecedcnicd set of lib¬ 
eral concessions fiom Warsaw s 
Communist bosses, the countiy was 
leeling under a deepening econom¬ 
ic crisis, and the party was in dis¬ 
array Hard-liners were calling for 
repressive measures that could 
spaik a new wave of laboi unrest, 
radicals demanded sweeping le- 
forms that some feared might send 
Soviet tanks rolling across the boi- 
dei What was needed above all 
was a strong credible leadership 
and clear policies for dealing with 
the countiy’s problems 

roi all Its imtxsrtance, the con¬ 
gress was initially greeted with skepticism 
and indifference by some Poles T \- 
plained one Warsaw accountant standing 
neai the Palace of Culture on opening day 
“It's hard to be enthusiastic Siciciety s ex¬ 
pectations have been disapfuiinted so 
many times before Yel the delegates ap¬ 
proached their task with a sense of mis¬ 
sion and hope raiely seen in the f astern 
bloc these davs Lxplained Delegate Jo- 
/ef <jajewic/ the mayor of Ciacow A 
great expkssion of demix;racy bi ought the 
delegates heie They have come to tight 
for what they believe in 

Fight they did I irst they waged a bat¬ 
tle to reverse the oidci of business Party 
Boss Sianislaw Kama had hoped to lam 
through his re-election on the fiist day of 
the congress and thus gam effective con¬ 
trol over all subsequent pioccedings The 
delegates would have none of it Instead, 
they decided to elect a new 200-inember 


Central Committee first and then choose 
a leader by secret ballot from among its 
lanks Never before in the Soviet bloc 
had such a tactic been used Said 
one congiess official “They tried to 
push the delegates too fai uxi fast, and 
they lebellcd 

Next the delegates held up voting on 
the Central C ommittee to discuss a long- 
awaited report on official corruption Re¬ 
sult ex-Patty Boss Edwaid Cneiek and 
SIX former assiKiates. including ex-Pre- 
miei Ldwaid Rabiuch, were summarily 
expelled fiom the party Moie heads 
lolled in the Cential Commutce voting 
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Warsaw graffiti: "Never mind, we have socialism instead” 

of meal utfiai and leieuty but plenn of queues 


when candidates on the liberal and con- 
scivativc extremes weie rejected, leaving 
the ccntiists in control Among the piom- 
ineiit officials who went down to defeat 
weic Politburo Hard-liners Miec/yslaw 
Moc/ai and Tudeusz Giahski the latter 
had led an unsuccessful drive to oust Ka¬ 
ma last month and was deemed a stiong 
challenger for the paity Icadeiship One 
ol the highest vote tallies 1,615 went to 
Premiei Wojciech Jatu/elski - a solid ex¬ 
pression of suppxsri for his pragmatic 
IKilicies 

In the end Kama held on to his job 
But the way in which he was chosen--af- 
tci foul days of pioi'cduial delays and 
undci new tules that pitted him against 
several oihci candidates -must have been 
a chastening experience In effect ob- 
setved a Ftench expen on Pastern fcu- 
rope, the firsi-timc delegates at the con¬ 
gress were conveying an unmistakable 


message to their leader ‘ Although we are 
re-elecltng you we do not intend to give 
you a blank check On the contrary, you 
are going to have to reckon with us " 

Before his election. Kama had to reck¬ 
on with a powerful conservative challenge 
to his leadership It was bemsted by the cir¬ 
culation of a lettci allegedly written by 
formei Party Biiss Wladyslaw Gomulka 
implicating the paity leadei m the de¬ 
cision to use police force to suppress the 
1970 Baltic coast riots in which some 45 
woi kcf s died T hough the letter was wide¬ 
ly believed to be a fake it piompfcct some 
sharp questions fiom the flrx'r aUiut Ka¬ 
ma s ambiguous lole in the events 
of f970 

Nor did Kama hefp his own 
cause with his 2''.-hi keynote 
speech on behalf of ihc outgoing 
Cential C ommiticc Reading m a 
dry monotone scarcely glancing up 
at the semicitculai chambei before 
him Kama inveighed against cx- 
tienists both m the paity and in 
the Solidaiity union fedciation He 
promised to cixipciaic with Ihc 
' konstiuctive elements wiihiii the 
union but blasted leadionaiy 
forces foi seeking to make Solidai- 
ity a political partv opposed lo the 
socialist state Attacking Western 
centcis foi tiviiig to wtest Poland 
out of the C ommunist camp he de- 
sciibed the alliance with the Soviet 
Union as ‘ the corncistone of our 
policy The spccih diew only a 
lukewaim icsponsc 

Kama s main purpose may 
have been to tcassurc his Lasl-bkK allies 
that libciali/ation would be kept within 
tolerable limits Pot his part Soviet Del¬ 
egate Viktoi CfMshin seemed satisfied 
While stating that Moscow could not re¬ 
main mdiffetent to Polish problems he 
expressed confidence that the Polish pai¬ 
ty and people could overcome the cur- 
lentciisis' by themselves His speech was 
greeted by telievcd applause from dele¬ 
gates worried about a possible Soviet in- 
teivention Obseived one Westein diplo¬ 
mat “It Itxvks as if the Soviets have ruled 
out a military solution ' 

The most exciting orator was Deputy 
Premier Miec/yslaw Rakowski. a 54- 
yeai-old magazine ediloi and outspoken 
libetal Clutching the burgundy velvet lec¬ 
tern. Rakowski accused the old Central 
Committee of indcctsivcness and called 
Tot a new 'leadership bold m thought and 
action, credible for society and our allies, 
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P erhaps the most remarkable thing 
about last week s sessions was 
then ftcewheehng demociatis at- 
mospheic Obseivcs Helmut Son- 
I ncnfeldt of the Bitxikings Institution 
' "Fbeie was no heut woi‘^hii>ing no ova¬ 
tions Sovict-st>le which aic the hallmark 
. of C ommunist gatherings Indeed del- 
eg<ttes o|>enlv questioned then leadcis 
liom the flooi huddled in caucuses, lob 
bled tor then favoiite candidates, debat- 
' cdjwlicv recommendations The final pol- 
' tcy decisions will not be made until this 
I week but the congress seems unlikely tt) 

1 abandon -and may eviend--the piesent 
' couise of reform 

! Just as an unprecedented measure of 
i demiKiacy has crept into the party oth- 
, Cl freedoms have staited to blossom in 
I Polish life during the past year The Pol- 
i ish press and the broadcasting networks 
I for exami'le have beciime by fai the fie- 
I cst in the Past blcx Newspaixns legu- 
' lai ly carry aiiieles ciitici/ing past gover n- 
. ment policies or discussing foimerly tabix) 
I social topics such as crime and alcohol- 
i ism Says a Polish journalist' "You have 
I to watch the 7 30 news now Befoic, it 
I was an excuse to go out foi a di ink 

Since passpoit legulations were eased 
i last April Poles have eryoyed an unac- 
] customed freedom of movement, al- 
I though, iionieally not to Waisaw-bUx' 
countries Pearing a contagion of the 
strange stirrings m Poland the ( ommu¬ 
nist nations have virtually closed then 
doors to then neighbois But Poles have 
been flocking to such countries as Aus¬ 
tria and West Geimany where stime 
■ touiists" have caused problems lor their 
host governments by luining into relu- 
gees seeking a better life 

Poland's parliament, the Sejm, has 
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A gathenng dominated by new faces: party members listening to speeches drone on 


evolved from a rubber-stamp hods into 
the mostouU|X'kcn and representative as¬ 
sembly in the Soviet bhx. Alxiut half ol 
the govcinment s hills aie now sent back 
for revision I xplains a puily congiess 
delegate lioni C lacow The Communist 
deputies aie Ixginning to acl like what 
they aie supivnitd lo be rcpicscntalives 
of the w'oi king class 

Since last Augu.l. howcvei the leal 
lepiesentaiive of the Polish workers has 
been Solidarity a niovenicnt born in a 


sprmtaneous eruption ol proletarian an- 
gci The histone agieemenls negotiated 
in (rdansk and oihci stiikc ccnieis last 
summer by 1 ech Walesa gave Polish 
workers prerogatives without patallcT in 
the Soviei bloc including the i ight to foi m 
independent unions and tostnke Scilidar- 
it> sinking and thicaiening ui stiike 
with gieat skill gicw into a Id million- 
inemhci Jedeialioii capable ol bunging a j 
beleagucicd govet nmeiil to its knees I 
Paiadoxically thegie.iiest Ihical now 








Braced In Brixtom if Mcwi lie, tear (as, water camons and even rubber or plastic bullets 

BRITAIN 


Searchii^JoMJw ^ason Why 

A stunned nation tries to understand what caused the riots 


in a stiinbiitiainM a( t«c^ 
rtlie uflioR baa won repeated }n>omi«ea 
^e £ovenMeHt-<-<higfaer wages, shi 
ouf* and impraved food supplies 
won leaders now admit that they mi|St 
rs 9 alc their demands to fit realities Tjte 
ernmcnt signed everything we put to 
3at of them," says Stanisiaw Zawada, a 
member ofSoiidaiity's national comm^ 
Sion “Now it is impossible to count all 
these agreements We must begin to an¬ 
alyze them to see which on<M can be ear¬ 
ned out *’ As Walesa put it in an inter¬ 
view with BBC-TV last week "If we go on 
strike now, we’ll destroy oui selves and the 
economy ’ Nonetheless dockers on the 
Baltic coast and employees of the LOT na¬ 
tional airline were threatening new strikes 
this week 

A major moderating influence over 
the union during the past year has 
been the Roman Catholic hier- 
^ archy especially the late Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski. the primate of Po¬ 
land A trusted adviser to Walesa, Wys/- 
ynski helped mediate settlements of some 
potentially disastrous labor-government 
conftoniations The hieraichy has made 
some signiheant gams of its own, such as 
getting the right to bioadcast Sunday 
Mass and erect new churches Still, some 
observers feel that the church's political 
effectiveness may be diminished as other 
popuiai institutions develop within Po¬ 
land But Kama who last week praised 
the countiy's leligious Icadeis for the "re¬ 
sponsibility they showed dunng the cri¬ 
sis." has called fot a “national unity front' 
in which the church would join hands with 
the party and the unions to solve Poland's 
formidable problems 

Foremost among them is a sick econ¬ 
omy cuiiently groaning under a $27 bil¬ 
lion foreign debt and a projected drop of 
15'7 in national income fot 1981 Wages 
have risen 20'!' in the past yeai but theic 
are far less consumer gocxls to buy Meat 
butter, sugar and cereals have been ra¬ 
tioned for months, and still the queues 
grow lungei In Silesia, some miners re¬ 
portedly have fainted because of malnu¬ 
trition. and doctors icport moie ailments 
linked to pcxit dies 

Yet the Poles manage to get by some¬ 
how and life goes on in Poland s bustling 
cities almost as if there were no crisis As 
the party aingress convened last week 
Poland seemed more gay than stoic, per¬ 
haps because more than half of its pop¬ 
ulation IS under 30 While they know full 
well about the itagcdies of World War 
11 the young people of Poland are not pes¬ 
simistic about life oi the future 

Pci haps this calm is merely ' the eye 
of a cyclone as one actiess suggested last 
week On the othci hand, it may just be 
that this time the Poles feel they have 
gamed something worthwhile—and last¬ 
ing—by undeigoing so manv hardships 
the breath of fleedom that has warmed 
their countiy dunng the past twelve 
months -Sy ThonKuA. Sancton. 
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g41U|g here are wc going'" the London 

ww Tunes asked its readeis Where 
indeed’ The plaintive question was be¬ 
ing asked by many Bi itons about then be¬ 
leaguered country after a nightmarish ten 
days of noting throughout the land that 
finally subsided last week Ptom corner 
pubs to university campuses to the cor¬ 
ridors of power in Westminster. Bntons 
who had long prided themselves on then 
tradition of social civility, asked whai had 
gone wiong 

In her tegular Tuesday meeting with 
Piime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
Queen Elizabeth expressed her own deep 
distress over the distuibances that had 
swept fuiiously thiough 30 towns and cit¬ 
ies and 20 neighborhoods in London For 
Buckingham Palace, there was a special 
element of concern ovei the riots nerve- 
t acking proximity to Prince Charles' mat - 
riage to Lady Diana Spencer on July 29 
As the government ordered a special in¬ 
quiry into the cause of the outbieaks, Brit¬ 
ain s social fabric clearly was under a new 
and scnousstian 

Pale and tired Mai gai et 1 hatcher ad¬ 
mitted that these had been the worst ten 
days of ncr administration The TTwei ex¬ 
coriated her for a "negative niggling tone" 
that failed to give the country confidence 
to surmount this latest blow to its pride 
But Thatcher, living up to her “Iron 
Lady" nickname, refused to budge from 
her hard-line position that tougher law- 
and-orde> measures, and not more job 
piogiams. wcie the answer to the coun¬ 
try’s cunent ills The Prime Minister pro¬ 
claimed that theme even on a tour of fox- 
teth. the riot-ravaged black district of 


Liverpixil. where moie than a mile of 
shops and city landmaiks had been gut¬ 
ted the week befoie in thiet nights of vi¬ 
olence and looting A jeci ing ciowd pelt¬ 
ed hei and hei black bulletpiwf J.iguai 
with tomatoes and tolls of toilet papei 
and community leaders and city ofTi< lals 
exptessed frustration with her resixinse 
“The Ptime Mmistei said Wally Brown, 
a local ct'mmunity iclations Icndei, “lis¬ 
tened vciy intentlv but |usl didn’t giasp 
what we were saying 

The political repeicussions foi 
Thatcher and Britain were only beginning 
to be felt In what ordinarily would have 
been a routine by-election in the man- 
ufactiiiing town of Warrington. 14 miles 
cast of Liverpool the new centrist Social 
Democratic Party which broke away 
from Laboi last March got a surprising 
42‘ i of the vote The S L> P s candidate 
Roy Jenkins foimer Labor Home Sec- 
retaiy and C hancclloi of the fcxchequei, 
lost by I 759 votes to Labor M P Doug¬ 
las Hoyle 

But the party’s debut into politics was 
seen as a remarkable triumph it was at 
once a devastating rebul<e to the leftist 
slant of the Laboi Party a disapproving 
referendum on the Thatcher govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility for the riots and a 
promise of a strong third foice emerging 
on the British political scene 

The debate over Thatcher’s "mone¬ 
tarist’’ economic policies, which have 
caused unemployment to double to 11 IM 
over the past two years, leached even into 
her own Cabinet last week The Prune 
Minister successfully put down a chal¬ 
lenge by dissidents led by Employment 
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'‘^Sect^tyJuam flnor; who urged the gov* 
emment to launch an immeduite $2 bil- 
, hon national youth job-traming program 
I But some of Thatcher’s most ardent pub- 
Ulic supporters, like the Economm. the re- 
^plpected weekly magarine. warned that the 
government would have to take action 
against unemployment or face the threat 
of greatei civil disorders 

Nonetheless, Thatchei s response last 
week was mainly devoted to containing 
future outbreaks In her most steely man¬ 
ner. she told the House of Commons that 
her Cabinet would not consider economic 
and social aspects of the riots until law 
and order had been restored Her party 
was preparing a new Riot Act, which 
would allow police to arrest anyone in a 
declared not /one and make it easier lor 
courts to pronounce swift sentence 
Thatchei also declared her support foi 
giving police permission to use teat gas 
(employed m Liveipixil foi the first time 
in Lngland) wate? cannons and even rub- 
I hei or plastic bullets against notcis as a 
*• last lesort 

I Piimc Ministci Thatchei to the con- 



Roy Jenkins, center, with Social Democratic Colleagues William Rodgers and Shlriey Wllliame 


trary many mkuI scientists felt that the 
I single most imtioitant issue m the riots 
I was high unemployment Since the To- 
\ lies came to powei in 1979, the jobless 
. rate has doubled and is still using lor 
. teen-age voulli nationwide the rate is 
' aiound lfo'< III deprived aieas it goes 
I up to 20'/, and among blacks it is be- 
1 tween 40'. and bO' < 

An unemployed and unmanled Bnt- 
I ish youth living at home receives a gov- 
j einment stipend of about S40 a week 
I fot an indefinite peiiixl But the lack of 
! money seems to have caused less le- 
I sentment among the young iinters who 
' Uxik to Biitain's streets than then lack 
I of job prospects and any piomise in the 
' future Added to this was the eneivaiing 
j factoi of boiedom for the unemployed 
I which made the noting seem doubly 
I ' xetting 

i Sii Leon Rad/inowic/ a noted crim- 
I inologist. believes the i ise m violent crime 
' in Britain tefiects a svKicty that is becom- 
1 ing more vulneiablc to riots In the past 
I yeai physical assaults have met eased by 
a startling 34'r and have climbed almost 
46'?f in the neighboi hoods that now smol¬ 
der 111 Liveipool Looking foi an expla¬ 
nation, Ted Cold a community consul¬ 
tant in Liverpool cites the soi. > slate of 
the family in thr pooi sections of majoi 
cities Says he "The government has been 
asking why these kids' patents can t dis¬ 
cipline them properly What they don't 
recogni/e is that often there is no real fam¬ 
ily ' One in three mariiages now ends in 
divorce a rate that is iivaled worldwide 
only by the U S In Livei pool, says Gold 
“what you saw was the disadvantaged 
against the police, and the match that lit 
the fire was the pioduct of that depriva¬ 
tion, the new breed of child' 

Asa Briggs, the provost of Worcester 
College ana a noted English historian be¬ 
lieves that a whole pattern of causes was 


behind the outbuists He puts part of the 
blame on the soulless slum-clearance proj¬ 
ects that destioyed old neighlxii hoods and 
the community of feeling among the les- 
idcnts Says Biigps We are getting the 
worst effects of enviionmcnt plus a com¬ 
plete lailuie of netsonal relationships " 
Gold agrees I want a sense of a village 
community back m the city 

In Its I9K0 lejmit,compiled bcfoie the 
not but issued last week the C ommission 
foi Racial Lqtialilv lautiously ciitici/ed 
the govurnmciit lor its failiiic to leassuic 
Britain s minorities that they have equal 
piotection under the law But Chairman 
David I anc said that the curient distui- 
baiiccs had not txicn laciul still less race 
I lots adding that black-white relations 
among individuals were still gotul 

T he public at laigc seemed to go along 
with that conclusion, perhaps because 
black and white youths often fought side 
by side A poll released by Independent 
Television News ilTN) showed 36'/ 
blaming high unemployment among 
young jicoiilc lor the i lots, 27 't the fail¬ 
ure of family discipline and 13'/ ciim- 
inal hixiliganism by the young Only 2'/ 
cited bad feeling between white and 
colored jxioplc 

But other exfictts and blacks them¬ 
selves felt th.il racial discrimination w.is 
a signihcant faclor ' As soon as I come 
in lor a job iniei view.' says a young black 
woman it s no Adds a black youth in 
Buxton The piilice intimidate black 
people T hey assume that you aie a crim¬ 
inal You can t walk out to buy some bicad 
without getting stopped and seaichcd 
American .Sociologist Nathan Gla/er be¬ 
lieves that the British riots aie much in 
the mold of the American race riots of 
the 1960s Says he “What you have is a 
group of people who have full legal rights 
as citizens, yet aie depi ived of full social 


and economic participation in the soci¬ 
ety This IS a version ol the Amctican di¬ 
lemma blacks had full legal status but 
not full economic status ' 

In the aftermath Briiish ofhcials in¬ 
sisted that theie was no evidence to sug¬ 
gest that extiemisi gioups of either the 
lafi 01 the light, had planned oi dt- 
lectcd the iiois Such u icixiit was given 
to I hatcher by the .Security .Sci vice (MIS). 
However left-wing groups like the M 1- 
itant Tendency and Young Socialists did 
try to exploit the lioubics once thev got 
stalled, ciiculating pamphlets calling on 
rioters ‘ to sweep them oul And the ex- 
iiemc right-wing National I lonl and its 
rival, the Biilish Movement aic suspect¬ 
ed ol having helped bus young white 
toughs, called 'skinheads,' to a punk- 
rock concert in the Southall district of 
London, known as Little India One 
of the fust I lots biokc out that night 
But there is nothing to substantiate sto¬ 
nes that either nghl-wing gioup pro¬ 
voked the fighting 

1 lying to undcistand what happened, 
Kenneth Kiikwixxl the ’thodes Piofcssor 
of Race Relations at Oxioi J, blames whai 
he calls Biitam's inability to lecogni/eso¬ 
cial changes and piiisue long-term solu¬ 
tions ios(x:ial pioblcms 'Ihe Biitish peo¬ 
ple are a fieoiilc of vast common sense.' 
he S. 1 VS T hey are excellent in an emer¬ 
gency --kxikal the response duiingWoi Id 
\3'ar II- but unfortunately thev seem to 
often fail m dealing with bioad ptublems 
ovci the long leim 

Still Kiikwixxl feels that the Lnglish 
have a knack for adapting lo new ctr- 
cumstances when they have no aItcina¬ 
tive If the soul seal clung last week was 
any tndicalion. Britain might yet be able 
to adapt to the pressing demands of its 
disadvantaged - ByMarguant 0 Johnson, 
Koportod by Kon Banta and Frank 
Molvkh/London 
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Escalating the Shvagery _ 

Israel bombs Beirut, the P.L.O. attacks—and the innocent die 


I t 11 a in on a bright siimmet day. 

^^hcn MidUcnIy all of Ikirut shook \Mth 
ihe loai of bombeisand the thundei ofan- 
tiaiiciaft aitillcry Small puffs of \^hite 
smoke began to dot the skv as local mi¬ 
litia giouiss bred in sain at the streaming 
jets When the fuiv of the attack hnally 
ended two houis latci at least 200 peo¬ 
ple \serc dead and 600 mjiiied victims of 
the fust Isiaeli an laid against the Leb¬ 
anese capital since 1^78 The target ol 
the jets specific Palestinian offices vcith- 
in thecitv 

The laid the latest foiay in the in- 
cteasmg warfare between Istaeli foiccs 
and Palestinians left Beirut in a state of 
shock lelianons President L lias Saikis 
called foi a special session of the U N Se¬ 
curity Council and summoned the Amei- 
ican and Sosiel ambassudois foi sepaiatc 
talks In the aftcimath of the laid, a new 
wavcol bitieincss diiectcd not only at Is- 
lacl but at the U S as well swept ihiough 
the Atah couniiies ol the Middle Last 
In Beiiul newspafiers icfcircd to the at¬ 
tack as the AtXKalypse and as a mas- 
sacie of Lebanese ciMlians and dc- 
seiibed it as the bUnHliest an laid against 
an Atab city m the 33-ycai histoiy ot the 
Arab-lsiaeh conflict 

The mam tat get ot the Isiacli planes 
had been the Palestine I ibeiulion Oiga- 
ni/ation s sevcial commando ofhecs in 
West Bcitut The command centcisot two 
imponaiu loniixmenus v i the P I O I a- 
tah and the Populai I loni loi the Lib- 
eiation of Palestine escatxxl viuually un¬ 
scathed although the headqu-uteisoi two 


smaller gioups. the priP-Oencral 
Command and the Synan-dominated 
Saiqa were partly destroyed The most se¬ 
rious damage took place in densely crowd¬ 
ed arciis like the I akhani disti ict behind 
the 1 atah center w hei e half a dozen large 
office and apaitinent buildings collapsed 
Istaeli officials said the object of the at¬ 
tack was to go to the source of terroiism 
but the pnncipal victims weic Palestinian 
and Lebanese civilians an almost ines¬ 
capable consequence of a policy of attack¬ 
ing thickly populated aieas 

On Satuiday. Israeli warplanes ic- 
tutned to southern L-cbanon for the third 
straight day once again directing their 
hic at Palescinmn gueirilla stiongholds 
In the meantime, the P L O announced 
that it had launched the latest in a scries 
ol rocket attacks on northern Isiael as a 
down payment on its promi'>ed retalia¬ 
tion foi the an mass.icic that the isiae- 
lis had committed in Beirut At week send 
an alliance of leftist Muslim gioups in 
l.cbanon called foi the stationing of .Sovi¬ 
et-made .SA-6 antiaiicinft missites in Bei- 
lui Such a move would challenge Isiael s 
command of the skies iivcr the city it 
would also increase the dangti of furthci 
escalation bv one moie deadly notwh 

The latest lounU of attack and coun- 
lei.iitjck had begun a week carliei when 
Isiaeli wat planes staged a sliikc on Pal¬ 
estinian guenilia tuigeis neat the Zah- 
rani Rivei in southern Lebanon killing 
ihiee people and wounding 20 Two days 
latci the Isiaeiis stiuck again, this time 
hitting a gueirilla base at Damui ten 


miles south of Beirut, IdUuig five' and in-' I 
junng 25 After another two-day inter- i 
val, the Israelis attacked once more, dam¬ 
aging Palestinian and Lebanese leftist | 
bases near the southern town of Naba- ' 
tiyeh and at Jazzm and Basir in south cen-" 
tral Lebanon. Ten were killed and 90 i 
wounded In a dogfight between Syrian 
and Israeli jets, the first such en- 
countei m five months a Syrian MiG was 
destioyed I 

The Israeli Cabinet had been in ses- | 
Sion for just 40 minutes on Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon when It received the news of the 
fust important retaliatory strike by Pal- | 
cstimans two not them Israeli towns were l 
under heavy locket attack By the time f 
the onslaught ended almost two houi slat- | 
ei Palestinian guetnllas in southern Leb¬ 
anon bud fired as many as 120 Katyusha 
rockets across the bordet concenliating 
on the Israeli coastal lesort town of Na- 
haiiya (pop 30.000) and the settlement 
of Qiiyai Shemona dwp 20,000) The at¬ 
tacks killed three Israelis and injured 
25 The assault had been well aimed and 
well limed to maximize casualties suKo 
aftei salvo of lockets filed at ten- oi 
15-mmule intervals fell on the two com¬ 
munities at an houi when many ot ihcir 
icsidenls were homeward bound fiom 
work and thus unpiolectcd 

I he selection of Qiryai Shemona as a 
laigcl had a special signiticancc foi Is- 
laclis who icmeinlxir the Palestinian at- 
l.ick ol 1974 on the seiilement that left 
111 Isiaelisdcad including eight childicn 
In (he leccnt eleetion camiuign Piime 
Mmistci Mcnachem Begin h.id vowed 
Nevei again shall Katyusha UKkcls hit 
Qiiyal Shemona When he learned ol the 
latest attack Begin who is on the verge 
ot forming a new government with the 
help of thiee small icligious p.iriies is said 
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gfiwt ■ 

'wa< (Mpy, tough and vicknit," a Foreign 
Mifiistfy official said later Clearly the Is¬ 
raeli response would not be long m com¬ 
ing. and It was not 

i On Thursday, Isiaeli planes destroyed I 
important bridges in southern Leba- i 
tim, thereby cutting the main roads south i 
from Beirut and isolating such Palestinian ' 
sttongholds as Nabaliyeh. Tyre and Has- | 
baya I hen on I nday moi ning in then | 
fifth sfrdce within seven days the Isiaclis { 
launched then assault on Beirut, hitting | 
not only at Palestinian and Syrian post- I 
lions near Beirut an port and the Kuwaiti 
embassy but also at the Shaiila lefugee i 
camp On Satuiday as Israeli planes { 
made still another raid on southern Leb- ; 
anon. Palestinian guciriltas lobbed a few i 
more Katyusha tockeis ai northern Isra ; 
el The Palestinian action was noteworthy I 
less for us scope than foi the fact that it oc- I 
curred so soon altei the Israelis had 
kiKxrkcd out so many budges in the le¬ 
gion Israeli authorities concluiled that the 
Palestinians were using mules which can i 
4)id streamN. to liansport the sophistical- ! 

lOckcts to launching areas in southein ! 
1ebanon | 

I n the exchange ot laids the casualty fig- ! 
iiiessotai gicatly tavoi ihe isiaclis In- { 
j deed in 'he iJf-monih peiiod ending ' 
, Julv 1 only 21 Israelis weie killed as a le- | 
suit of Palestinian atUicks fioni Lebanon | 
' Oniing the same |:>ciiod at least 400 Pul- | 
cctiniansand lebaiiese weie killed by Is- ' 
laeli attacks ()l these 90' weie civil- ■ 
Kins accoiding to L' N officials in ! 
I ebanon Since the Israeli laids lesumed | 
, a week ago thiee Isiaclis have been killed , 
on the I cliancs^ side at least 275 have i 
died ihe gicai maioiity civilians | 

P 1 O < hail man Yasser Aiafat. aji- ; 
(lealing to Aiab heads of slate lor youi , 
] swords not mcicly youi blessings de- 
claicd that the latest Israeli raids matked 
ihe beginning ol a latge scale campaign to 
. temove the Palestinian guciiilla ptesence 
from southern 1 ebanon In leiusalcm a 


By Persuasion—or Pr essiB'c 

The U.S. Joins a plan to get Viet Nam out of Cambodia 


gilt IS not our mienlion to bring Viet 
I Nam to Its knees We only want lo 
bung It to Its senses So declared Stn- 
gapoiesJoieign MinisterSuppiah Dhan- 
abalan last week as 'J3 governments met 
in a special U N session lo discuss a com¬ 
plex and contentivHis ptoblem how to iier- 
suade—or ptessuic Viet Nam to pull Us 
200 000 ti oojis out of C ambodia 

Right fiom the slait the confciencc 
faced one majot tiandicap the absence 
of the thiee ptuicipals Boycotting the ses¬ 
sion weie Viet Nam which has occupied 
Cambodia tor the past 30 months, and 



China's Han Nlanlong addressing the U.N. 

Bur the three f»iti< tpah wete absent 

the Soviet Union which had bankiollc'd 
the Vietnamese invasion C ambodia 


vix:ative farce Peking was outiaged at 
the prospect of disarming the Khmer 
Rouge At the U N the plan was opposed 
bv Han Nianlong C hina s acting f-oieign 
Minister. whc> warned about Vietnamese 
duplicity At week s end a vague com- 
piomise plan was adopted that called for 
'appiopiiatc anangements lo cnsuic 
ihai aimed Cambodian factions would 
not be able to pievent or disiupt elections 
- if anv should evei tveui 

At issue was not only the fate of the 
long-suffoi ing Camixxiians but also the 
coni|x:tmg siiatcgic inlcrcsisol China and 
Ihe Soviet Union Ihe Soviets have been 
subsidt/Jiig i lanoi at a ciisl of S3 million 
lo $6 million a day since 1979, aflei the 
Vietnamese ousted ihe Peking-suppoiled 
Pol Pol goveinmeiu fiom Cambodia In 
turn the C hincsc have ai mud ihc Khmei 
Rouge guciiillas who have been haiiying 
Hanoi's occupying aimy LiUimaicly Pe¬ 
king seeks to leslorc the Pol Poi tbgimc lo 
pivwei in Phnom-Penh in spue ol ihe fact 
that his Communist icgitne slaughtered 
an estimated 3 million Cambtxlians dut- 
inga icign of tenor that lasted nearly four 
years One theory u> explain v hv C hina 
did not hack the Asi an piopos.il was that 
It wants lo keep on bleeding Viet Nam and 
ihcl^oviet Union lot a while longci 

Speaking at the U N . U S Sccielaiy 
of .Stale Alcxundci liaig indirectly sug¬ 
gested that economic aid might he foith- 
coming for Viei Nam il U would pull out 
Us iiiHips He warned that the U S would 
continue to question seriously any eco¬ 
nomic assistance to Viet Nam ftom what- 
esei souice, as long as Viet Nam contin¬ 
ues to squandci its scaicc tcsourccs on 
aggression Washington has already suc¬ 
ceeded in lempoiaiily blocking %l 18 mil¬ 
lion in aid lor Viet Nam liom the U N 


, tanking Israeli officer speculated that the 
' best way of dealing with the gucnillas 
might be to blit/ oui way, round the 
clock, into southern Lebanon with long- 
' range artillery hic On the othei hand 
. said another officer the Israelis might de- 
! cide to bide then time beloie carrying out 
j a combined air, land and sea operation 
I whenever the conditions call for U 

Asfoi causing civilian casualt'cs Me- 
nachem Begin was making no apologies 
We will not intentionally diiecl oui fire 
aguinst the civilian popuiition' he de¬ 
clared "We shall, however continue U) 
attack tettoiist bases and headquatters 
' even tf they are purposefully located in the 
' vicinity of Ol w'lthin civilian concentia- 
' lions' The lespimsibilitv he added 
' shall fall on those who seek immunity for 
pihemselves by knowingly cndangeiing ci¬ 
vilians The Israelis obviously feel they 
have the options—and the fiiepowci - to 
do as they like ~ By WBbamB, Smith. 

by David Hahvy/Jmrusahm and 
WhamStawart/Bmivt 


whose govcinmciil was installed by Viet 
N.im was not invited 

Still the U S and the five-couniiy 
Association ol Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASIAN)’ hoped ihat the confeicnce 
would provide what Washington icimed 
a Iramework lor settlement ’ and oflier 
some inducements foi Hanoi to retie.it 
ftom Us costly adventure AStAN inlto- 
duccd a plan designed to disficl Hanoi's 
fcai that Us enemy C lima, might attempt 
to sei/e C ambodia if Viei Nam wiihdicw 
ftom the counlty The proposal called foi 
disarming all loices contending lot pow- 
ei m C ambodia including 30.0(K) to 
40 000 Chinese-backed Khmei Rouge 
gucitillas A neuiial inleiim governmciu 
under U N supcivision would then l>c c- 
tublishcd toorgam/e iree elections 

In Phnom-Penh a Cambodian ofii- 
cia! scoffed at ihc idea of an effective L) N 
fxracc-kecping loicc In Mosci'w i \ss 
characieii/cd the conference as a pro- 

'Imloncsia MiiLiV's (ht. Phitippuics 
in j T hailand 


A t the same time the U .S has joined 
China and asi \n hi pionuuing a 
united fiont of the v.u lous foiccs in C am- 
bixlia lighting the Vietnamese Since the 
mam component would be Pol Pol s 
Khmei Rouge the Re.ig.i' Admmislia- 
tion IS in the anomalous ixisitum of back¬ 
ing hov evci obliquely C onimunisl com¬ 
bat foiccs S.iys .1 scnioi Slate Dcpailmcnl 
official V\e wiHild be willing to piovide 
ixililic.ll and psychological .issislancC, but 
wc aie not committed to nnliiaiy aid 
fii complicate maticis even fiiithei 
LIS polics m Camlxdlia is UHiicd in a 
sliaitgv iIkii cxicikIs (ai tievoiid Soulh- 
c.isl Asia At the L' N List week, Maig put 
the mattei hlunllv He told Moscow that 
as the finan^ici of Viet Nam s occiipa 
lion of C amlxxlia the Soviet Union has a 
speei.ll obligation to lesolvc the issue In 
the fiiluic inipu'ved le'lalions between 
the Soviil lotion .tnd ilic L) S may he in- 
Ifueneed by ^Moscow s bel.aviot at eonlei- 
cnees on C ambodia as well as m t ilks 
about getting out <1 Afghanistan ■ 


tswf 



DIMOMACyll'- 

Trying to Stop tfw lilies _ 

Reagan announces a new policy to curb proliferation 


I n what It called a bid to' re-cstablish a 
leader«>hip role for the United States in 
international nuclear affairs the Reagan 
Administiation last week issued a seven- 
point policy statement that both reaf¬ 
firmed Washington s commitment to pre¬ 
venting the spread of atomic weapons and 
pledged the US to he a "predictable and 
reliable partnei fot peaceful nuclear 
cooperation Admiiustration officials 
hailed the new program as being fai more 
realistic and effective than that of Jimm> 
Carter But critics claimed that the pol¬ 
icy was much too vague to stop the fright¬ 
ening spread of devastating 
weapons and the potential foi 
building them 

At the least the statement 
showed that President Reagan 
was mcieasmgly concerned 
about the slaik pioblem of more 
and mote nations getting then 
hands on the liomb, or on the 
mateiials and expeitisc to make 
one if they so desiied As re¬ 
cently as January 1980 Reagan 
said that nucleat prolifeiation 
abroad was not ‘ any of out busi¬ 
ness ' 1 hete IS no such attitude 
in the Administiation today 
Among the new guidelines are 
I) continued suppoi t for the 1968 
international nuclear nonpiolit- 
eiation treaty (N PT ) that pro¬ 
hibits the developme t of atomic weap¬ 
ons by the signatories 2t a commitment 
to forge other intei national agreements 
to combat ptolifctatton 31 a commitment 
to ’ inhibit the tiansfei of sensitive nu- 
clcai material, equipment and technolo¬ 
gy ■ from the nuclear haves to the have- 
nots and 4) a pledge of stiong suppoi t 
foi the woilds only nucleat weapons 
watchdog the U N-sixinsored Intel na¬ 
tional Atomic 1 neigy Agenev (lAl \) 

But Reagan was also breaking sharp¬ 
ly with the appiiuch of the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration which had tried to slow nu¬ 
clear pioliteration by strictly controlling 
nucleai exports from the US In 1978 at 
Cartel s urging Congress passed the Nu¬ 
clear Non-Pioliferation Act This forced 
ail would-be nuclear customcis of the U S 
to accept international inspection safe- 
guaids as provided by the N P1 over 
all then nucIcai facilities whether US- 
supplied ot not as a condition on buying 
more atomic material from Amciica T he 
same act vekied the transfer of U S ex¬ 
ports toa thud country without piioi U S 
approval, and tried to force client coun¬ 
tries to rewrite then previous nuclear 
agieements with Washington to conform 
to the new and tougher standards But 
the Carter plan had only limited success 
By the end of his term ("arter was rein- 
teipreting it himself by selling 38 tons of 


embargoed uranium to India despite the 
fact that New Delhi, which had expkxi- 
ed a nuclear device in 1974, refus^ to 
sign the N P T Carter's rationale the 
need for the U S to strengthen its shaky 
ties wth India at a time when the sub¬ 
continent was overshadowed by the So¬ 
viet takeovei of Afghanistan in 1979 
7 he Reagan Administration's ap¬ 
proach IS based more on enlightened fiee 
trade in nuclear goods than on lestric- 
tions By actively encouraging tesponsibic 
atomic expoits and other loims of inter¬ 
national cooperation, the U S hopes to 



be in a belter (xisition to discourage Iximb 
building Says an Administiation official 
who helped in the intense effort to com¬ 
plete the nucleai policy so that it could 
be discussed at this week's seven-nation 
summit meeting m Ottawa "We feel that 
«wo of the driving forces behind nuclear 
deveK-pment in some countries are lack 
of eneigy security and military security 
The respisnsc therefoie, is not to cut off 
these countries, to make them more in¬ 
secure, hut to cooperate with them so they 
will feel less pressure to manufacture 
explosives " 

The plan also aims to soothe West¬ 
ern allies Revet sing another Carter ini¬ 
tiative It promises to allow othet leading 
industrial powers, such as West Germany, 
rranee and Britain, to continue to devel¬ 


op controversial advanced nudwor taofa- 
nologies that produce large quantities^f 
explwve plutonium If a more lenient ^ 
proach is not taken, the Administration 
statement aigues, "other countries mil 
tend to go their own ways and our fh- 
fluence will dimmish " 

Word of the Reagan program dr«w 
tentative approval from Washingtonfs 
closest European partners British officials 
"welcomed” the initiative and promised 
to “conimue to play a full part” in non¬ 
proliferation efforts The attitude of 
France's Socialist government as echoed 
m the lefl-leaning daily Le Monde, con¬ 
trasted Reagan's plan favorably with Car¬ 
tel s policies as being "more coherent than 
befoie'—and then said that further judg¬ 
ment would await the Ottawa summit 
What bothers the critics of Reagan's 
policy is that it does too little, 
and they point out that there is 
no lime to lose According to in¬ 
formed estimates nine countries 
now have the ability to join thi 
SIX nations that are avowed nu¬ 
cleai weapons powers (the U S , 
USSR Britain Fiance, Chi¬ 
na India) Another 16 countries 
are expected to be able to join 
the nuclear weapons club by 
1990 With that piobability in 
mind Reagan's program has 
been shaiply ciitici/ed by lyem- 
ocialic Senatoi John Glenn one 
of the pi imc hackeis of the Non- 
Prolifeiation Act Said he “ll is 
much weaker more flexible 
more general than anything I 
imagined The Adminisnation 
argues that with this bkiepiint they can 
engage moie effectively in quiet diploma¬ 
cy We ve seen tixi much of that lately 
Let s see some icadet ship now Satd C al- 
ifornia s Alan C ranston the assistant mi¬ 
nority leadei in the Senate I am par¬ 
ticularly disapixiinicd that the only policy 
statements that go into specifics seem to 
suggest a green light fot more nucieai ex¬ 
ports Said an aide to Republican Sen- 
aloi Charles Petcy of Illinois ‘There is 
nothing wrong with the guidelines, but 
Iheie IS not a whole lot righ* with them ei- 
ihei They arc all Mom and apple pie 
stuff” In response to such .oncerns, both 
the House of Representatives and the Sen¬ 
ate late last week (xissed tesolutions call¬ 
ing for a further tightening of safeguatds 
on inlet national atomic transfers 

Such grave worries aside, it remains 
to be seen how the Reagan Administia¬ 
tion will pul into effect its new nuclear- 
policy guidelines As Senator Glenn has 
noted “Based on this policy, the Admin¬ 
istration could be a tough opponent of pro¬ 
liferation, and It could be a mote lenient 
one ” The challenge for the White House i 
wilt be to use its rules to aid mankind^ 
with the atom while limiting the piotif- t 
eration of nuclear weapons, which, warn 
scientists and politicians alike, will lead 
to disaster -^yOeargeHuu^Reparletl 
by Gary l»»/Wathington 
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IMALA^YAA 

Comeback for a Firebrand 


■^heriting a flourishing economy—and some repressive laws 


F ewer than 50 people had gathered in 
the Arabian-style palace outside Kua¬ 
la Lumpur to witness the passing of the 
torch At precisely II a m, the new lead¬ 
er approached the throne to receive his 
letters of appointment from King Ahmad 
Shah He then kissed the royal hands, re¬ 
treated three paces and took the oath of 
office With that, Datuk Sen Dr Maha¬ 
thir Mohamed* last week became the 
fourth Prime Minister of independent 
Malaysia 

It was the capstone to one of Asia s 
more remaikable comebacks Barely a 
decade ago, Mahathir was in the political 
wilderness, banished from Malaysia's rul¬ 
ing United Malay National Oigani/ation 


eased The bumipuna laws, designed to 
bring the impoverished Malay majority 
(7 7 million of 14 million Malaysians) 
into the economic mainstieam, seem to 
be achieving then aim without diiving 
out other ethnic minorities (Malaysians 
of Chinese descent, who have tradition¬ 
ally dominated the national economy 
account foi of the population, those 
of Indian tockground for lO^'f') Since 
1971, equity capital held by ethnic Ma¬ 
lays has jumped fiom !(>'/< of the total 
to 4 S'") while Chinese-controlled equity 
has giown from 34' ^ to 40 l‘-f The gams 
of both groups have come at the ex¬ 
pense of foieign holdings, which dropped 
from 61 7''f to 47 5'i 


racy, many of its laws are thoroughly re¬ 
pressive Political dissent—especially 
over bumipuna policy—is forbidden The 
press IS muzzled Mahathir's book is still 
banned These restrictions have held for 
years, but they seem to be expanding 
Thiee months ago the .Societies Act of 
1966 was changed to require all associ¬ 
ations—-be they of bartenders, florists oi 
domino clubs—to rcgistci with the Home 
Aflaiis Ministry, which could limit their 
operations if it deems them political A 
recent amendment to (he constitution al¬ 
lows Malaysia’s King to priKlaim an 
emcigency before the actual occuirence 
of the event Racial tensions last broke 
into the ojien m 1969 when over 400 
people wcic killed in bloody clashes 
between Malays and C hinese Peace 
has reigned since largely because the 
UMNO Icadeiship exercised lestiaint and 
compromise 

Mahathii iscx|iected tocairyon Hus- 


lUMNO) His transgiession criticizing 
»en Pnme Minister and Eldei Statesman 
Tunku Abdul Rahman for what 
Mahathir saw as too co/y a rela- * * 
tionship with the* country's Chi- ' 

nese business establishment Sub- - 

sequent ly. Mahathir wrote a ? 
controversial book. TAe A/a/tf>’/)»- V 

lemma i n wh ich he stt ongly advo- '' 
cated affirmative government ac- ^ 
tion for humiputiai (sons of the |r 
soil), the indigenous Malay majoi- 
ity, most of whom lived in piwei- 
ty As It happened the Tunku s 
successor, "run Abdul Ra/ak, 
agreed with Mahathir and began 
translating his ideas into policy 
With the resilience of a Deng 
Xiaoping Mahathit bounced 
back becoming Minister of Edu¬ 
cation and then Minister of Trade 


Still, the potential for trouble IS there sein Onns mixleiatc policies Indeed, 
Though Malaysia is nominally a democ- officials in Kuala 1 umpiir insist privately 



that the laws limiting political ac- 
tiviiv are aimed not so much at 
Chinese and Indian opposition 
paitics as at an iiKieasmgly mil¬ 
itant Islamic ftinge among the 
Malays Nonetheless many Chi¬ 
nese leadcis aie worried espe¬ 
cially by the picscncc of Datuk 
Musa Hitam 47 as Mahathirs 
deputy Also a Malay nationalist, 
Musa led a succcssiul hght against 
the tnunding of a C hmcse-lan- 
guage university last year "Oui 
worst fears with regard to Ma¬ 
hathir have not been leali/ed.” 
says Lim Kit Siang 40 Secretary 
General of the C hincsc-dominat- 
ed Democratic Action Party, who 
was lailcd stvet.il times by pie- 


and Industiy under Tun Razak, MahatMr receives totter ofappombiMirt from King Ahmad Shah \ious goseinmcnis foi ctiticizing 


and latei deputy to outgoing 
PiimeMinistet HusseinOnn 

Mahathii inherits one of 
Southeast Asia s healthiest econ¬ 
omies Ovei the past decade, pel 
capita maime has increased at an 
annual rate of 4 991, gross nation¬ 
al product has grown at an av¬ 
erage 8'‘'f unemployment stands 
at 5 . and—rare for the devel¬ 

oping world—inflation is a mere 
8</, "Thailand is too unstable, 
Singapore too structured and In¬ 
donesia too imptacMcal," says a 
leading Kuala L.umpur business¬ 
man ‘ Malaysia is just about the 
best investment in Southeast 
Asia " 

More important, under Hus¬ 
sein Onn's flve-year aegis, racial 
tensions m the federation have 

'Mn Malaysian usage Die new Pi ime Min¬ 
ister ments a stnng of honorifics before 
his name Me is a knigbtof one of the conn¬ 
in's sultanates thus a Datuk Sen and he 
a a physician Once he makes the /latlj, 
the Muslim s pilgrimage to Mecca his (till 
title will become Datuk Sen Haji Dr 
Mahathir Mhhameil 



Hwaei n Oim (right) c ongratulates Ms s^assor 

Peace bawd on the arts of restraint and ctnnpromi w 


them ‘ But nt'w that both ot them 
are in tandem there is renewed 
apprehension 

A candid outs|xikcn man, 
Mahathii will undoubtedly bung 
a forceful style lc» his new office 
Substance will only emerge with 
time The same committed na¬ 
tionalist who tuicv called lor 
' haish punitive measures against 
tnose who would impede the pio- 
giess of the Malavs has also 
pledged as Prime Ministci to de¬ 
fend the inteicsls of all Malay¬ 
sians regardless ol race Foi the 
moment the statesman seems to 
be coniiolling the fircbiand 1 hat 
could change if his legimc is evei 
sciiouslv challenged I he gov¬ 
ernment IS hypersensitive to ent 
ic'ism' says Ungkii Aziz vice 
chancclloi of the University of 
Malava ‘But when voti te sitting 
on top ol a volcano, you can't af 
lend to have people dulling holes 
intheground --ByJohnMehmn. 
Pepotled by David DeVon/Kuckt 
Lumpur 
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, on MmhA,i 

Insurgents provide new hoi 

T wo anu>Commuiust guerrillas flrom I 
Laos femed acioss the Mekong Rtv j 
er last week to keep a rendezvous wuh j 
an American Viet Nam War veteran 
waiting near the town of Ubon in eastern 
Thailand They weic biinging him a spe¬ 
cial caigo in a plaMic-lined wicker bas¬ 
ket There wa-y no fanlaie to mark the i 
passing of the paitel into American 
hands But the transfei was scarcely dif- 
feient ftom one that had taken place only 
a wicek earlier when the US Govetn- i 
ment dispatched an An Force jet and a 
ten-man escort to Hanoi to bung home 
the remains of thiee American service- I 
men killed in the Viet Nam Wai Inside 
the basket delivered by the Laotian in¬ 
stil gents were two pounds ol bone fiag- 
ments believed to belong to foui Amer¬ 
ican airmen shot down over Laos in 1973 
and declared missing in action 

Washington is keeping silent about 
the latest break in outstanding M I A 
cases pending closet cxammaiion of the 
remains Yei there was little doubt that 
the find confirmed U S suspicions that In¬ 
dochina s victoiious Communist regimes 
have delayed giving a full accounting of 
the 2.528 Aineiicans who the l>ipait- 
ment of Defense says disappeaied dui- 
ing the Viet Nam War lo date the le- 



Schwab and guerrilla with bona fragments 

‘fkidy blackmail foi diplomatic end\ 

mains of only 74 have been lecovered 
1 hough a Joint ( usually Kesvilution C en¬ 
ter was established by Washington and 
Hanoi in 1973 lo pursue the cases of miss¬ 
ing American soldiers the group depends 
on the good will of Vietnamese Laotian 
and Cambodian ofhctals since it cannot 
send search teams of its own lo inves¬ 
tigate the many sites in Indochina where 
U S aircraft were downed 

A year ago Robert Schwab 39 a Viet 
Nam veteian sympathetic to the cause of 
anti-C ommunist gucriillas in Laos and 


his own AJktS across ihe Lao¬ 

tian border last month, he made a siv- 
day trek with Laotian guemUas through 
the mountainous jungles of south centui j 
Laos to a crash site located by anti-Ca«y' 
munist insurgents Schwab was teketA) 
the wreckage of an American plane, from 
local villageis he learned that they had 
been ordeied by Communist Pathet Lao 
forces to burn the bodies of four Amei- 
tcan airmen and then scatter the remains 
Instead, the villagers had preserved the 
bones which were finally brought to 
Thailand 

Viet Nam maintains that it has nei¬ 
ther the money noi the manpower to look 
for missing Americans and dismisses as 
pure fabiicalion’ the charge that it is 
dragging Its feet American observers arc 
not convinced They cite unconfirmed re- 
poits horn refugees who claim to have 
seen Americans alive in isolated Indochi¬ 
nese villages even the bodies of Amci- 
ican soldiers being kept in storage in a 
morgue in Hanoi Michigan State Kept 
lesentalivc Richatd Fit/pattick a Viet 
Nam vclcian who has discussed the 
M 1 A issue with Hanoi ofhcials suggests 
that Vicl Nam may be engaging in body 
blackmail to extnit formal diplomatic 
recognition and aid dollars from Wash¬ 
ington Says he They aie going lo use 
the remains and jxissiblv the lives of our 
soldicis as batgaining chijis the same way 
the I ranians used out hostages ■ 


JAPAN 

Np Wonder Drug 

Cancer vaccine fails the test 

T hree times a week ovei nearly a dec¬ 
ade a long queue has formed in fiont 
ofTokvos Nippon Medical School dis- 
pensaiv Thousands have come to the 
dispensary fiom all ovci Jap<in seeking 
hn()e and help loi friends and lelatives 
su^eiing fiom tciminal cancci 1 heirspe- 
I cihe quest a drug called the Maiuyama 
I vaccine said to have shown icmaikable 
lesulis even m seemingly hopeless cases 
Last week the scene outside the medical 
school was as usual -nearly 700 lined 
up on one dav -even though the Jap¬ 
anese medual establishment had iust 
declaied the vaccine ineffective as a can¬ 
cel cuie 

A group of 13 specialists setving as 
anadvisoiv ixxfy lothcMinistiyofHcallh 
and Wcltaie had siient mote than four 
yeai s studying the vaccine s effects on 388 
cancel paiicnis Ihe specialists unani¬ 
mous opinion while the diug had ‘ some 
effect in ptolonging patients lives its im¬ 
pact was statistically insignificant " 

In clinica! tests «>• the diiii* authoiKcd bv iIk Ij S 
f iKxi ind \dininisti itioi tn 197^ 7(> two tit 
15K pitient t. tin ttcil showed obKvtivc impiove 
nicnt (shrink 1 ) L ot canwciiHis giowth ) thicc pvt 
lients i.ondi ions woiscncd and showed sub 
jceli\c imptmenie t (ihc\ lelt iKticr even though 
no tumoi shi(s-euiicd 



Vaccine seekers besiege Dr. Mamyama 

Patient\ and fiiends vteie believen 


The leaction was swift in a countiy 
I where cancel killed 161 700 people last 
I year and is the leading cause of death af¬ 
ter apoplexy, 140 000 patients have taken 
Maiuyama vaccine including 35 000 now 
undet tiealment Headlined Tokyo s 
iomwii Shtmbun SHOt KINO DfCISiON 
No one was more upsei than the drugs 
discoverei Dr Chisato Maruyama 79 


piolessoi emeiiliis at the Nippon Med¬ 
ical SchiKil I (.ant understand ii 
he S.IK1 To so many of my patients 
today my vaccine is the last lesoit 
1 foi hope 

Maiuvama a dci matologist bv nam¬ 
ing initially developed the diug dciivcd 
fiom the human-lyiie lubeicle bacillus in 
1944 to beat leprosv and skin tubeicu- 
losis Then he realized that among those 
taking the vaccine the incidence o*" can¬ 
cel was ml In 1965 he started testing the 
vaccine on cancel patients and after pub- j 
lishing some slaitlingly successful case 
histones was deluged with dcspeiate 
pleas foi the diug He began dispensing 
I It. stiicily expctimcnlallv at his hospital 
Accoiding lo Maiuyama s own statistics ' 
116'/ of his cancer patients—mostly tei- 
minal cases--sui vived foi more than 
three vc<irsaftci taking the vaccine 

Matuyama believes that since the 
I drug has virtually no hazardous side ef¬ 
fects commetcial production should 
begin even as reseaich continues So do | 
large numbers of patients telatives and 
Inends 27 000 of them sent a petition 
lo the Ministry of Health and Welfare 
hist week demanding permission foi com¬ 
mercial pioduction The ministry re- I 
s|x>nded with a compromise the vac-/ 
cine could still be made but "on an 
cxfierimenial basis That step only fed 
the controversy How' asked Maru¬ 
yama can you say yes and no at the 
same time■ 




Fat Fees 

More is — well, lots more 

C hief Jusiicc Walter McLaughlin ic- 
tired m 1977 to join his sons’ 
Boston law fiim Aftei ten veais on the 
Massachusetts Superlor Court he was 
asked what he found most sti iking about 
returning to prisatc ptuklice The lees,' 
he snapped They aie outiagcous With 
the cost of litigation these days. I think cli¬ 
ents would often be better off if they just 
met in the halls and thiew dice Certain¬ 
ly It would be cheapei 

In 1977. legal fees totaled some $18 6 
billion Accoiding to the Commcice De¬ 
partment that hguic was up to $214 bil¬ 
lion last yeai nearly I'f of the gioss 
national pitKlud Top big-citv law fiims 
k\kc t'hicagos Reuben & Pioctoi cur- 
■Rmtly bill clients as much as $200 an 
hour up fiom a high ol $150 in 1975 Su- 
peistai tiial lawycis like Bostons I I ec 
Bailey and San riancisco’s Melsin Belli 
legulaily command flat fees that woik 
out to as much as $100 an houi New 
1 01 k s I otiis N i/ci, whose i licnls base in- 
cludcd Blacklist V'ltiim John Hcniy 
1 aiilk and majiu coipoiations in the film 
indusliv commands a phenomenal $150 
an houi thus caining the equivalent of 
the nation s median annual income in ap- 
pioximatelv 44 houis Admits formei Wa- 
tcigate .Special Piosccutoi James I Neal, 
now piacticiiig hw in Nashsille f lank- 
Iv I don t want to disclose my houily 
latc ini embatiassed by hourly rates 
not lust mine but cveiylvidy s 
In pcisonal iiijuiy cases whcie laige 
awaids aic common attorneys contin¬ 
gency fees ate often dctei mined by stale 
1 ules oi common practice fbese fees of¬ 
ten amount to huge lump sums but le- 
quiie gieatci iisk of time and cftoit on 
the lawyer s part Last May foi example 
thiee attorneys and then hi ms were 
awarded $10 6 million in fees in the Black 
Hills S Dak Indian Lands case aftei 24 
years of wot k 

Rates foi most criminal and civil lit¬ 
igation—fiom complex tax and regulato¬ 
ry cases to child cusuxly and contested 
divorce- aic wholly untegulatcd In fact 
in 1975 the US Supreme Court struck 
down an advisoty mmimum-fee schedule 
published by a local Viiginia bat associ¬ 
ation as illegal pnee hxing As a conse¬ 
quence legal fees for both coiporate and 
individual clients aic detetmined by such 
factois as the relative prestige and si^c of 
a law hrm the complexity of the case and. 
of course, time As Manhattan Attorney 
>Norman Roy Grutman concedes, such 
calculations, “while not made of smoke 
are somewhat amorphous and elastic 
In their own defense lawyets insist 
that most legal consumers while expect¬ 
ing topflight legal expertise, have no idea 
what It costs to maintain a hrst-rate law 



Manhattan Attorney Norman Roy Grutman 

Cul<ulanorts not of stnoke hurelawc 


film An up to-date law libiaiy can vost 
upwards of $25 000 annually F iist-yeai 
associates from the best law schtxtls aie 
now expecting salaiics (lom $30 000 to 
$40 000 a year fiom large films in New 
York Chicago and Los Angeles What is 
moie telephone bills rents mcssengei 
SCI vices copying equipment and supplies 
plus new compulcii/ed billing and mfoi- 
mation systems can push a law hims 
oveihciid to 60' < ol its annual income At- 
toineys fees, lawvcis aigue have only 
kept pace with inflation One lesult cli¬ 
ents ol such films tend to be those who 
can pay the pi ice It s like going to the 
doctor says Alan PiMtillo of the New 
York .State Bar Association If I go to 
see a specialist I expect to pay more 
Adds Cirutman the pressuies aic co¬ 
lossal I say to my clients that I give them 
slices ol my life foi which they can never 
icpay me 

C oiporate clients who may spend as 
much as 30'< of then aftei-lax cain- 
ings for legal seivi..es have begun to balk 
at the using costs and volume tup T t to 
8'f annually 1 of litigation In Mav some 
70 coipoiations sent representatives to a 
Washington conleicncc held by C onsum- 
er Advocate Ralph Nader fiir adsKc on 
paling legal fees Nadei s presetipiions 
hire in-housc legal staffs to handle simple 
cases and to momloi billing foi outside le¬ 
gal work, divtisify legal services by hiiing 
a number I'f tii ms including smallet ones 
anc settle more disputes inrough media¬ 
tion OI out-of-court settlements Though 
initially met by siime skepticism Nadei s 
ideas are taking hold In-housc legal stalls 
in particulai arc becoming increasingly 
common in larger companies Lven coi¬ 
porate lawyers seem to shaic a giowing 
conviction that as one Washington attor¬ 
ney puts It. “people arc spending too much 
I mcmey on too many lawyers" ■ 


Briefs 

GASOLME ALIEV 

In Novcmbei 1980 residents of the l')cn- 
vei subuib of Northglenn began noticing 
the pungent smell of gasoline throughout 
then homes Lxplosions began lifting 200- 
lb manhole covers olT the ground An in¬ 
vestigation showed that the gas had 
leaked from the underground tanks of a 
ncaiby C hcvion sci vice station and found 
Its way into the watei table as well as 
sewer lines scivmg six icsidentijl hl(x,ks 
Foi ty-one families in the aica which res¬ 
idents dubbed ‘Gasoline Alley, sued 
C hcvion foi damages 1 ast week the oil 
company settled out of couit foi what 
could amount to a itcoid $6 million 
—about thiec times the amount I xxon re¬ 
portedly paid in a similai situation lust 
year m Last Meadow NY Chevion 
agiced to pay the afflicted lesidents more 
than twice the appiaiscd value foi then 
homes (or about $150000 apiece) It also 
consented to j\iy an estimated 5500 000 
to covoi mteiim relocation costs Chev¬ 
ion has announced a $40 million Tank In- 
tegiity Fiogiam to avoid futuie mishaps 
But fui Noiihglcnn lesidents that is small 
consolation ' The settlement was fan but 
It could ncvci be enough said one house¬ 
wife I don’t believe you II ever catch me 
m a C hevron station again 

CHRiSTLIKE COUNSELORS? 

More than at most such institutions ad¬ 
mission to Oral Robeits Univeisity s two- 
ycai-old O W Coburn .Scluxil of Law is a 
matter of faith All students must be 
avowed C hiistians Once on the 1 ulsa 
campus they arc icquiicu to sign pledges 
to yield my peisonaliiv to the healing 
and maturing power of the Holy .Spun 
and ‘exemplify C htisilikc chaiacter’ 
through prayci As a icsult the Amer¬ 
ican Bai AssiKiation thieaicncd to deny 
the school itscoveted acciediialion a con¬ 
dition foi admission to the bai in many 
states Reavin the rcquncments seemed 
to violate ABA siandaids 'orbidding re¬ 
ligious disci iniination in admissions But 
m C hicago last week U S Dist'ict C ourt 
Judge James Moian suggested that the 
ABA code itself might be unconstitu¬ 
tional SUiid Mi’ian I have very serious 
doubts whether a compelling state inter¬ 
est in a diverse student btxly overbears 
the flee exercise of religious lights ol the 
f list Amendment The ABA then has¬ 
tened to put the finishing touches on a lib- 
ciali/ed veision of its standard which 
would allow schcxrls to hew to a icligious 
tiaditicm if then programs and policies 
do not constitute invidious discrimina¬ 
tion among applicants ’ 1 ven at that 
O W Cobuin may not win accreditation 
Its insistence on maintaining a Christian 
litmus test tor faculty members lutis afoul 
of even the new standaid—for infringing 
upon academic freedom ■ 



Economy & Business 


Reaching for Conoco’s Riches 

Four corporate giants in the wildest mergir whirl ever 


T he contest foi control of Conoco, 
the energy company laden with I 7 
billion bbl of oil teserves. 3 8 tril¬ 
lion cu fl of natural gas and 14 3 billion 
tons of coal, whirled on last week at a bil- 
lion-dollar pace The o, ponents Du Pont 
the largest IJ S chemical producer, Sea- I 
gram, the world s biggest liquor distiller. 
Mobil the second latgest American pe- 
tioleum company and Texaco the third- 
ranking oil hrm As the price for Conoco 
whirled higher and higher the contestants 
launched a global financial free-for-all 
and corralled almost S20 billion in stand¬ 
by credit at multinational banks from 
New Yoik to Tokyo 

Two weeks ago Conoco revealed that 
Du Pont was its choice as a partner Af- 
tci hve days of frantic negotiations capped 
by a midnight meeting on July S between 
Conoco Chairman Ralph Bailey and Du 
Pont Chan man Pd ward Jefferson, the 
two companies agiecJ to merge Jeffer¬ 
son offered $7 3 billion, oi an average 
price ofS84 20 per Conoco share The deal 
seemed to save Conoco from an unwel¬ 
come takeovei bid from Canadas Sea¬ 
gram which had offered S73 pei share 
for about 41 Or of the oil company s suxrk | 
C'onoco had also spurned an $85-per- i 
shaie bid fn^m Texaco, largely out of feat 
that federal trustbusters might block a 
union of two huge oil firms 

Instead of ending the affair, howevei 
the Du Pont-Conoco merger announce¬ 
ment merely unleashed a new flurry of 
financial maneuvering Within foui days, 
Texaco quietly arranged $SS billion in 
credit from a group of banks led by Chase 


Manhattan Pundits speculated that 1 ex- 
aco was gearing up to boost its bid for Co¬ 
noco or pursue another oil company 
Meanwhile Edgar Bronfman. Seagram $ 
tenacious chairman, was mulling bis own 
countermove He called his board of di¬ 
rectors into a special session The verdict 
up the ante The new offer $85 per share 
foi of Conoco stock 

Du Font's top officers immediately 
huddled at their Wilmington Del head¬ 
quarters to si/e up the new Seagram chal¬ 
lenge During a marathon session in the 
walnut-paneled executive committee 
room. Chairman Jefferson exhorted his 
troops “Du Pont is a strong company, 
and we re going into this thing to win' 

Then still anothei bidder joined the 
action Mobil put together a $S billion 
cicdit package and Chairman Rawleigh 
Warner Jt issued a statement leaving 
little, doubt that his company was poised 
to pounce Said he "We know Conoco 
and the business it operates Conoco is 
a gieat company with fine lesouices and 
excellent management and personnel" 
Surpr.smgly Warner s message shrugged 
off possible Government objections, 
saying, “Picliminary studies indicate that 
a Mobil-Conoco merger would not cre¬ 
ate difficulties undci existing antitrust 
guidelines " 

Rathci than wait for Mobil's move, 
Du Pont launched a pre-emptive strike 
Chairman Jcffeison called Conoco's Bai¬ 
ley with a sweetened offer $7 6 billion, 
or $86 19 pel Conoco share At the same 
time, Du Pont went back to its banks to 
boost Us line of credit from $3 billion to 


I $4 billion in case it needed more money 
I to captuie Conoco 

I Aftei Du Pont s new offei an uneasy 
I and temporary lull settled ovei the com¬ 
petition Pxplained a top financial advis¬ 
er to Seagiam's Bronfman “We’re lust 
going to sit back foi a while and see what 
happens But then aftei thiec days of 
waiting Mobil moved It offered $7 7 bil¬ 
lion, or $90 per share The other biddeis 
immediately leturned to their calculators 
to plot their next ploys 

I n the end. Conoco shareholders will de¬ 
termine whose offer wins Though Mo¬ 
bil's bid IS now the highest, analysts 
still believe that Du Pont has the best 
chance because of the anUtiust uncertain¬ 
ty surrounding the oil firm's offer Says 
Garo Atmen, of the E b Hutton invest¬ 
ment firm “Du Pont has ihe edge even 
though Mobil's offer is higher Seagram 
IS out of the running on price,” 

Seagrams chances also received a. 
blow last week when Conoco announced 
that It had received a warnmg letter from 
the Arab sute of Dubai, where the firm 
pumps nearly a fourth of its oil supply' 
The letter said that Conoco's production 
in Dubai would be in ' grave jeopardy' if 
the company were acquired by Seagram j 
Dubai's displeasuie was seemingly caused 
by Bronfman s position as president of the, 
World Jewish Congress 

The bidding for Conoco continues to 
rise because of the company's huge trea,-. 
sure chest of natural resources Conoco 
has oil di tiling ngs from the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico to the South China Sea, coal ffiin«$. 
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Vii;^nia to Alberta, jutmal 
finan^xas to the North Sea 
'^<J uranium depouts fW>ni New Mexico 
];to Niger £Unce the first oil price explo- 
rn in 1973, the value of Conoco's assets 
soared from $26 billion to $14 bil- 
I, Cferaa The firm’s oil and gas holdings alone 
7have a value of $2 3 bilhon on Conoco's 
books, but experts say that they are ac- 
I tually worth as much as $9 3 billion Even 
^t $90 per ^are, the oil firm is a bargain 
I Some analysts calculate that Conoco 
I shares are worth more than $140 

Conoco IS not the only resource-nch 
firm that ts npe for acquisition High in- 
'teiest rates have depressed the price of 
stocks, mcludmg the shares in many ener- 
)gy and mineral companies Speculators 
I sulfimng from what Wall Streeters call the 
jConoco syndrome are now swarming to 
buy shares of corporations they think will 
be the next takeover targets Their favor¬ 
ites seem to be medium-size oil compa- 
I nies In the past two weeks the price of 
I Cities Service stock has surged by I2''r. 
*' '^rathon Oil shares by 19T( and Kerr- 
TMtOeeby 17% 

Many of the coveted companies 
moved swiftly last week to protect them¬ 
selves from a takeover Cities Service has 
lined up SI billion in standby credit, pos- 
Mblv to enable it to buy back a chunk of 
Its own stock in the event of an unwant¬ 
ed mergei bid Marathon Oil has arranged 
lo borrow up to $5 billion Analysts think 
that Marathon might be ptepanng to buy 
anothci company and thus become loo 
big lo be easily swallowed f-ven Gulf, the 
fifth largest U S oil company, announced 
a plan last week to protect itself by buy¬ 
ing up S' I of Its O'vn stock 

Attractive companies have felt ever 
more vulnerable since President Reagan 
took office When the new Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, William trench Smith, asserted that 
bigness is not necessarily badness." 
meiger makers saw his words as a green 
light to corporate takeovers If the pres¬ 
ent tomd pace of acquisitions continues. 
U.S companies could spend $70 billion 
this year to absorb more than 2,000 other 
firms Says Robert Lekachman. professor 
of economics at New York’s Lehman Col¬ 
lege "The Reagan Administration has 
unleashed the wildest collection of merg¬ 
ers and takeover events since Napoleon 
conquered most of Europe 

The merger binge has brought pro¬ 
tests from several prominent Democrats 
on Capitol Hill, including Senators Ed¬ 
ward Kennedy ana Howard Met/en- 
baum Says Metzenbaum "If Mr Rea¬ 
gan wants to eliminate the antitrust laws, 
he ought to come up here with legisla¬ 
tion, not skulk around accomplishing the 
same thing through inaction " Republican 
Senator Strom 'Thurmond promised last 
i'wk that his Judiciary Committee would 
T^Id heanngs on the Conoco question 

At the Justice Department, Antitrust 
Chief William Baxter seemed to back¬ 
pedal a bit from the Administration's big- 
la-beautiful stance. Said he- "If the compa- 
niw think we’re generally soft on mergers. 
thagrYe going to be m for a big surprise ’’ 


Baxter etteeMid dnt while the <3cn«m- 
ment was gennaliy rec^tive to so-called 
vertical mergers of firms in different busi¬ 
nesses, it would look skeptically upon hor¬ 
izontal combmations that might seriously 
reduce competition within an industry 

Y et many Washington antitrust ex¬ 
perts, including some within the Jus¬ 
tice Department, pi edict that the 
Government will ultimately approve a 
merger between Conoco and one of its 
suitors—even Mobil or Texaco They 
point out that contrary to conventional 
wisdom, the oil industty is highly compet¬ 
itive Under present antitrust guidelines, 
the Government considers an industry lo 
be exceedingly concentrated if four ot 
fewer firms control 75% of the maiket In 
the oil business, the top four companies 
account for less than 20% of sales By con¬ 
trast four auto firms control 70''r of the 
market while four steel companies have 


44% of that bucbiesa, and four ootpari- 
tions have 58% of all aluminum sales 

The acquisition of Conoco by even one 
of the biggest oil companies would not 
drastically alter the industry's balance of 
power In the case of retail gasoline sales, 
foi example, neither a TexaavConoco 
nor a Mobil-Conoco combine would hold 
moie than 7 4"< of the market Observes 
one Administration antittust lawyer "It 
wouldn t be like Fold and General Motors 
merging ' 

No maltei who eventually wins the 
battle for Conoco, the whiil of mergers 
in the oil industry is likely to continue 
r he losers of the current campaign will 
still be left with billions in cash or bank 
ciedit lo buy up other companies and nat- 
uial-iesource f.ims will probably be the 
first targets The struggle foi petropower 
has barely begun SyChartmsAhxandtr. 
Il»port 0 d by David BackwiHi/Wadtbigton 
I ondFrwthfitk Ungvhauar/Naw York 


Rflatchmaker, IMake Me a Match 

C orporate mergers are usually a^mble for the firms involved, but Uiere is id- 
ways ope certain winner the investment banking house that acts as the 
iwtdutiAkar whenever one firm beguia courting anothw. 1 he investment bank¬ 
er’s BMtin taidc is to advise bis client on which financial tactics to use, either m tak¬ 
ing over ah&ther contpiuiy or hi fending off an unwelcome suitoi. If one com¬ 
pany wants to bay out another, should ,it offer cash, cash and stock, or a 
eOQtbiaatioa of cash, stock and corporate nc»ei;|,? If a company is trying to avcid 
being bought, should it issue more stock or buy back some of its existing shares 
on the open market? Few corporate executives could readily answer such ques- 
tioos. Thiu they usually turn toan uivestmmit banking firm 

Ttds corporate tnatdnnaidng service is expennve, and miliion-dollar fees 
fSsrafewwet^’wotkarecotmnpn According to one cstiroate, investment bank¬ 
ers thk year will earn SSOO million ftom the 60 largest corporate couplings Top 
investment benkeis earn $1 niiUion and more annually, while vice pr^dents 
rtill in ttwir late 20s make $150,000. Says Felix Rohatyn. 53, of Lazard Frhres, 
who la one of die most respected men m the field “Tilings seem to be getting 
out oThand, both ui the fees and in the size of the deals being put together “ 

The biggest name in taerget making at the moment is Morgan Stanley, 
which is representing Conoco. It wdi earn a record fee of nearly $15 million on 
the evmituat agreement, no matter which company is successful Morgan Stan¬ 
ley’s mmger team is led by Robert Greenhiil, 45, a dapper dresset who wears 
wide suspenders dotted, ai^nropriateiy enough, with large dollai signs 

Seagram has retained two investment banking firms, hazard Fr4re$ and 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades, in its efibrt to snare Conoco Rohatyn and his hazard 
Frtdes staff of only a dozen handled $ 10 biUion worth of mergers last year Sbear- 

____ -«i'xts.iifitn son’s group is led by Managing Direilor Mark 

Millard, ‘72, who m l%.3 advised Seagram 
Chairman Edgar Bronfman lo buy Texas Pa¬ 
cific Oil Co for $326 million Seagram last year 
sold Texas Pacific to the Sun Oil C o for $2,3 bil- 
ikm; that money is now pioviding the bulk of 
ftinds used in the bidding for Conoco 

Mobil, another Ccmoco suitor has hired the 
merger team of Merrill Lynch White Weld, 
which IS headed by Carl Ferenbach, 39 Du Pont 
has retained the services of First Boston C orp., 
whose merger mentors, Joseph Perella, 39. and 
Bruce Wasserstein, 33 last March mastermmd- 
ed Fluot’s $2 7 billion purchase of St Joe Min¬ 
erals Then fee fiir that deal $3 5 million If 
Du Pont wins Conoco’s hand. First Boston could 
pocket as much as $15 million Bid pven if some 
other firm walks off t^ie winner. First Boston 
BhggmtlsiilSfltifcsitllraswWg wiU suli claim a $750,000 loser's fee 
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Expensive money becomes th$ newest double-digit menace 


O n in*. «. imp.ugn lidtl last suiiunei 
R maid Rtagan piomised l^ai as 
Picbidcnl hi. Viould sti lo ii ih n i unesl 
rates * lie * *' 

pltdct IS alitadv sinntlhin e Al 

I issiTitnl itnund Ih* While Ifiuse In- 
sie Idol tie*/mine is \dininisUatlon eeO- 
Momil. oftiLiiK have been picdieting all 
spung interest rates have continued to 
hover At near recoid levels i^eakcning 
businesses slowing growth and nuking a 

mockery ol eeonumie and budpciai v plan 
ning b\ companies laigc and small alike 
I Last week the Administration otficial 
Iv admitted that its optimism abeiut in 
leresi rates h«ts so fai been wildly ovei 
blown The haekpedaling whieh tame as 
part of the Administiation s midycai eeo 


IS a result of lobust expansion m the hrst 
quarter when business grew at an annu¬ 
al rate of 8 6‘ f Many economists feat 
I al pievdiltng high interest i itcs miv 
flatten the economy for almost the rest ot 
the year 

There was no disguising the gUxjmy 
interest outlook In March the Admin 
istidtion had somewhat biashly ptcdicicd 
that lates foi 91-day US Tieasuty Bills 
the shoit-term secuiilies that the Gov 
ernment uses to finance much of its day 
to day activities would be 11 I < foi the 
yeai as a whole Yet foi the fust six 
months of 1981 the average laie has 
been t4S8 r and last week it stexxi at 
14S6'f Though the Administiation 
has now biKistcd its full sear forecast 



The President meeting wifli Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Voicker last week m the Oval Offf Ice 

Agloom\ mutest lau outlook m an otfwtwise uphiat midyear uonomu lexuH 


nomic ICS lew uises some doubt as lo 
whcthei tales will decline vtiy much this 
yeai at all 

Much of the midyeir icview was dis 
iinctly and detcimmedly upbeat In 
March the Administiation had foiecast 
a 1981 full veai inflation lalc of 11 I t 
but that tiguic has now been scaled back 
lo a barely single digit 9 9'* while the 
1982 telecast has been shased by slightly 
moic than one |icicuiUagt point to 7'* 
The lowet inflation icflects the soUtning 
demand foi pett oleum but some econo 
mists arc now warning that the woild 
wide oil iTuniglut may stxm end sending 
pnees and inflation upwaid again 

Al fiisi glance oveiall economic 
growth fiiuies lor 1981 also looked hcl 
Icr Instead of the modest I I'r teal in 
cnuise that wa anticipated in Match the 
Administration now piojccts a more re¬ 
spectable 2 6% Much of the impiovemcnt 
. — V _ - _ 


to an average of 13 6'* foi the bills 
even that ftguie may piosc loo low 

Since intciesi on the public debt 
alicadv accounts lor 10 of the fcdeial 
budget the high rates ate making 
It haidei and hardei lor the Admin 
istiation to curb spending It pioiects a 
fiscal 1981 deficit of $55 billion sirtu 
ally unchanged from Us previous fort 
cast Actual spending miy still use by 
at least $6 billion overcailier piojeciions 
to SA6I billion during the period with 
most of the increase coming fiom in 
terest ratechaiges 

Just as the high tales ciimp the Gov- 
cinment so loo do they squeeze busi 
nesses Customets have less to spend 
company ovethead goes up and piofils 
disaptscar In recent months that grim 
pattern has become a fact of life for 
moie and mote businesses 1 he gathering 
retrenchment is an important reason .that 


ot ft*, i 

ire «cono«uc activity, ftdpi amers lur | 
machtna toots by businesses to the ^ 
suance of construction permits for nc* 
home IS Of * flu 01 I iiii'di ‘n 

The largest and most pmhuble Us • 
firms are geneiaily having little iro^le 
coping with the high rales Business 
lemains i 'bust i loui iht oeten 
and aerospace industnes as well as m 
many mining and natural 'esouice flek* 
Says Lawrence Klamot senioi vm 
piesidcnt of the Atlanta-based i uqu 
Industries Inc a leading Sunbelt con 
glometaie (1980 sales $15 oillion 
Being a laigc coi potation we have ac 
cess lo capital lunds Wc can always g s 
to the bank and gel anolhei couple o*' 
million dollars 

Not all businesses arc so lucky The 
highly mtciesl sensitive housing and auto 
industnes have been p.iUicularly haid hit 
In addition to the industis s giants lens 
ot thousands of suppliers coiitiactois and 
independent dealers and rctaileis arc siif 
ftring as well With business loan lati^'- 
now in excess ol 20 automobile dta/ 
ets ate finding that ihcv simply cannot af 
fold to cany the cost of a lolful ol cats to 
show to choosy ciistomcis Ihusihcsmall 
Cl dealers wind up losing sales lo Kngei 
comticlitots whocin luieshoppcisin with 
the piomist ot immediate dclivciy from 
a moic plentiful invenloiv 

T he n ition s thnft insiiunions with up 
wilds ol $800 billion in assets have 
ocen caught in the wi'ist pinch til all Sav 
mgs and loan issix.ia(ions and mutual 
savings banks piovidc about h ilfot all les 
idcniial teal estate moiigagc linancinp in 
the L S but they art now having to pay 
as much as 16 and 17' foi some de 
posits Since lew would be home buyers 
ate willing lo take out moitgagcs at any 
whcTc neat those lales hundicds of those 
institutions arc slipping dccpei and deep 
Cl into the red As a lonscquenec the 
tornmcicc Department last week teport 
ed that housing pet mils flopped 16 4 r 
in June Wains Itwin Kelinci chiciccon 
omisl foi New York s Maniifactuieis 
Hanovci 1 lusi bank If these high rates 
continue for another two months I would 
not be surprised at all to sec several latge 
thnft institutions cither go under or be 
foiccd to mcige with latgtr and still sol 
vent competitors 

Though many of the lecerl business 
failures have been little more than mom 
and |xip operations bankiuptciesof busi 
nesses with assets of mate than Si mil¬ 
lion att also rising shatply One is 
lefterson Sciew & Boll Industnes of 1 liz 
abeth N J Heavily in debt because of 
Its expensive shop-flixii tooling machine¬ 
ry and ^addled with a pool credit rat¬ 
ing the company was forced to let its 
300 workeis go and close up altogetheir 
earlier this month At the time the cheap-' 
esl loans it could arrange were at a neai 
usurious 24 75' ( 

Just where interest rates will now 
move IS anybody s guess Confesses Wil¬ 
liam A Niskanen a member of the Pres* 



ident's Council of Economic Advisers- 
“We should ddmit that we are pu27led by 
all this The reason why rates arc staying 
iKgh is j>ot obvious to me " 
'^Administration officials ate baffied 
because they have been insisting all along 
that a Ught money policy by the Federal 
Reserve, when coupled with cuts in fed¬ 
eral spending, would bring down inteiest 
lates Lately, the Federal Reserve has cei- 
tainly been doing its part Since April the 
growth of the nation's money supply has 
been at a near standstill, and in the past 
month the so-called Ml-B the nations 
most widely watched measure of money, 
has actually been bclov^ the I ed's annual 
target range of a 3 S^t to 6‘ r increase 
What tioubles Wall Street money- 
men, however, is no< Federal Reserve 
C'hairman Paul Voicker’s tight-money 
tactic, which they generally suppc'rt, but 
the lack of an equally lesolute '>iancc on 
tiscal policy Some bankers and analysts 
^r that the President's tax cut plans plus 
'h*' piojecied defense spending buildup, 
will more than offset the Administration's 
deep spending cuts elsewhcic in the bud¬ 
get and thus incicase the need for fed¬ 
eral boiiowing Inleiest-iate pessimists 
like investment bank Economists Henry 
Kaufman of Salomon Bros and Albert 
Wojnilower ol I list Boston C'oip who 
have been nicknamed Hi [Foom and Dt 
(.ikHim along Wall Sticei assert that the 
piime rate could ratchet up at least above 
Its peak of 21 5‘< and possibly as high as 
25*^1 befoicthccndoftheyeai 

S ome bankeis even argue that tech¬ 
nical factors alone will keep rates 
from diopping bv vciy much m the 
months ahead With long.-teim inlcicst 
foi such investments as top-iated coipo- 
rate bonds now as high as at least 1 5''> 
wuiporale licasurers have been postpon¬ 
ing bond sales and covering their money 
needs on a week-io-week and month to- 
moiith basis m the shoit-term market In 
June alone business demand fot such 
ciedit jumped at an annual rate of 32'i. 
to $319 billi'ii Moneymen speak ol a 
shadow bond calendai' of $10 billion to 
SIS billion in pivtetUial coi pot ate debt that 
has been waiting to surge into the long¬ 
term bond market once interest rates 
come dow n 

Though hnancial ra/yle-da/7lc plays 
are certain to keep interest rates in tur¬ 
moil fot months mo/e at least, any cas¬ 
ing off on monetai y policy would assuted- 
ly bring only a temporary benefit An 
increase in the money supply would first 
knock rates down slightly, but then it 
would send them leaping to still higher 
peaks when inflation exploded anew The 
financial markets seem to be telling 
Washington that they want less federal 
spending and borrowing Only if that vk- 
curs will interest rates come down and 
stay down — By Oristophar Byron. Roport- 
m/ Ayr Bo m ard Baumohl/Now York and 
David Bode with‘'Wtuhmgton, wRfi odtor US. 
tevwout • V, 


The V irtues of Doing Nothing 

An energy program based on less direction from Washington 


R ichard Nixon called it Project Indc 
pendence. Jimmy Carter labeled it 
the ‘ moral equivalent of wai I ast week 
Ronald Reagan offered his own version 
of a national energy policy Unlike pic- 
ceding plans the nc'v approach calls pic- 
dictably enough loi less Government in¬ 
volvement in solving American eneigy 
pioblcms 

In contrast to ihe insistent salesman¬ 
ship of Jimmy Caiiei who unfutled his 
1977 national eneigy plan during a tele¬ 
vised network addicss trom the Oval Of¬ 
fice the Reagan White House down¬ 
played its own eneigy debut to the point 



Secretary of Energy James B. Edwards 

A pioytam of less Ooveininent fontiol 


of neat invisibility I nergy IX-partmcnt 
staffeis simply presented the skimpy 3S- 
page tepoil and answeied ptess questions 
duiinga spatsuly attended biicfing in the 
basement of ini dcpailmenls burdmg 
Said a Doi spokesman candidly The 
National Eneigy Act lequiics an energy 
ixilicy statement (lom each Administra¬ 
tion If that were not the case we w mid 
probably just as stniii not have come out 
w ith a statement at alt 

rhcdix,umenl which was long on fiec 
maikct iheioiic but shoit on SficcifiL piu- 
posiils made cleat that the Administra¬ 
tion has no intention of fashioning anv 
new grandiose Ciovcmmcnt piogi<ims 
This IS a dcpaituic fiom the eneigy phi¬ 
losophies of the past three Admmiaia 
tions When woildwulc oil prices leaped 
in 1973 during the Arab oil embaigo the 
Nixon Administration sought to insulate 
consumeis fiom ihe higher costs Undci 
Gerald Ford.eneigy icgulalioii blossomed 
into a sprawling federal bureaucracy with 


resixinsibilitics that teached into viitually 
every corner of the economy Later Jtm- 
mv Cdttei leurgani/ed and expanded the 
appal atus and gave it Cabinet-level sta¬ 
tus as the liepartment of I net gy Through 
all ihiwe initiatives, the U S energy trou¬ 
bles just woisencd 

i ven lielore the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion s piogiam was announced its policy 
of less tioveinincni involvement in en¬ 
ergy w.is cleai Since Januuiv, the Ad- 
mmisltation has scrapped virtually all re¬ 
maining vestiges ol gasoline and ci tide oil 
pi ICC controls chopped $3 billion from 
the fiscal 1982 Lncigy Depaitment bud¬ 
get, scaled backconsctvationandsulat re- 
seaich programs and shaiply cut tailed 
invesimcnl in svnihctic-fucl piojects 
Reagan Admmislralion officials admit 
that undci such a ftee inaikct energy pio- 
i gram fuel prices will use uiuii they teach 
world levels But they maintain that the 
payoff will be more conservation of pre¬ 
cious fuel higher domestic eneigy pio- 
ducuon. and ultimately less dependence 
upon Middle Last oil suppliers 

Piesiding over the Reagan policy is 
I F.ncigy Siccrctary James B Ldwaids a 
South Laiolina dentist and longtime Rea¬ 
gan supporter who freely admits his lack 
of eneigy exjieriise Undei Edwards, 

I plans have been made to cut from the de- 
. pa’ tmcnl s payi oil about 2,500 employees 
j by the end of 1982 a 14''? leduction that 
I could become even more pionoanced in 
, the months ahead 

N ' Ol was there much teal surprise in 
last week s policy statement assetting 
I that the Government should not have a 
I lolc in curbing the iintx'iii of foicign oil 
I One leason is that Ainci lean consumption 
' of foreign oil has lately been declining 
I anyway he!(xsd along by sagging demand 
I from Ihe weakening economy and by in- 
' cieasing conscivalioii clfoils f,y business- 
1 es and individuals alike I igiires leleased 
I Iasi week by the Amencan Peirulcum In- 
I sliiutc showed imixirts dropping nearly 
I 2Vi during the Inst hall of 1981 to 4 3 
I million bbl daily But the U S still im- 
' pons moie than a thud of its total con- 
I sumpiion and duiiiig l*J81 is c\|xx;ted to 
sfKiid iipvv.irds of $100 billion on import 
cd fuel 

i Conlmtied dcticndencc on foieign oil 
. at anywheic neat that level icmainsan m- 
' escapable and obvious thieat to American 
security As long .is the U S must rely on 
I often unstable govcinmciUs in the Mid- j 
, die Fast for such a laigc shaic ol its pe- ! 
I liolcum the nation Vvill icmain vulnci- 
I .ible U» disruptiixis and shix,ks aplenty 
I Thus coping with the level ‘f impoits will 
I be Washingl6n s lesponsibilily. whcthei 
I the Reagan Administialion is enlhusias- i 
j lie about It or not ■ j 











andcuf^ 

New perks keep workers loyal 

E ven for the cash-flush oil industry, em¬ 
ployees of Mitchell Energy A Devel¬ 
opment Co near Houston enjoy some 
unusually lucrative benefits Mitchell will 
finance homes for new workers through 
Its own mortgage company at subsidized 
rates for up to six years Executives 
marked for promotion can receive stock 
options worth as much as $500,000 
—without investing a penny of their own 
—that arc fully redeemed by the com¬ 
pany in SIX years Some top employees 
may also receive shares in a company- 
sponsored oil-weli-dnlling program In 
fact, working at Mitchell has become so 
profitable that many employees would 
not even consider leaving 

This IS precisely the company's goal 
With corporate loyalty as outmoded as 
the 3c postage stamp, Mitchell Energy 
and many other American companies 
are examining ways to cut down on job 
hopping According to Deuisch Shea & 


ttibiii him pttm » 

stay, and tiliis means that we have to do 
something for him ” 

In California’s booming Silicon Val¬ 
ley, the center of the computer and ge¬ 
netic-engineering industries, companies 
actively raid each other's employment 
rolls Says Art Young, corporate ben¬ 
efits manager of Hewlett Packard, the 
electronics firm “Everyone’s concerned 
about losing people ’’ Hewlett Packard’s 
answer is a program that puts 10% or 
so of Its pretax profits into a long-term 
profit-shanng plan that pays out fully to 
workers only after they are on the job 
for 13 years 

Corey Knapp, 25, left his job as an 
electrical engineer with California's Law¬ 
rence Livermore National Laboratories 
for nearby Sandia National Laboratories 
He received a 10% pay raise, two moie 
weeks of vacation and some golden hand¬ 
cuffs Knapp got a 12% loan for a new 
car from the company credit union, it 
will be canceled if he leaves the firm 
Only after three years will he be eli¬ 
gible to receive gifts of company stock, 

I or to receive the entire benefits of 


E tectrlcal Eng ineer Corey Knap p boug ht this IMtl M azda, an^s n ew em ployer is financing It 

fVith job hopping i ampant U S companies are devising new financial ties that hind 


Evans, a New York executive search 
firm, most companies expect half of their 
new employees to leave within five years 
Booming industries like eneigy and 
computers are among the hardest hit, 
and some oil companies lose 30''( oi 
more of their exploration geologists 
each year 

The key ingredient of all the new 
plans IS that they give money to em¬ 
ployees several years in the future and 
only if they stay with the company These 
lies that bind have become known in in¬ 
dustry as golden handcuffs ’’ While they 
have long been common foi very top ex¬ 
ecutives the programs are now routinely 
used for lower-ranking scientists or tech¬ 
nicians ‘ We do not think in terms of 
locking someone in,’’ says Ed Boches. 
public afiTaiis director of Data General, 
a Massachusetts computer manufacturer 


company uintiibutions to a savings 
plan 

Despite the best-laid compensation 
plans some companies can always woo 
away competitors employees with a job 
offer that cannot be refused ‘There is 
probably not enough money aiound to 
guarantee that a person won't leave,” 
says V^illiam James, a partner in the Chi¬ 
cago office of Hewitt Associates, a man¬ 
agement consulting film “A valued ex¬ 
ecutive can likely gel his package 
matched somewhere else " Thomas Wy¬ 
man 51, left his post as vice chairman 
at Pillsbury—and some complex golden 
handcuffs—for the CBS piesidency last 
yeai altei the company offered him a 
SI million signing bonus, a yearly 
compensation package of more than 
$750,000, and a promise of three years 
ofsalary ifheisfir^ ■ 



Growers bet on a desert bean 

iiiy|g e know it has a great future,’’ 
wW Desert Agriculturalist Kerwth 
Foster of the University of Arizona “We 
just aren’t sure exactly what it is ’’ 

The object of Foster’s uncertainty is 
a brown, peanut-sue bean called the jo¬ 
joba (pronounced ho-/ro-bah) Nearly a 
decade ago, researchers found that oil ex¬ 
tracted from the beanlike seeds of the jo¬ 
joba bush, which grows wild m the desert 
of the Southwestern U S and Mexico, 
could substitute for dwindling supplies of 
sperm whale oil i 

The oil of the endangered sperm I 
whale was used for years in everything ' 
from facial cream to transmission fluid , 
In 1973 interstate sale of the oil was 
banned in the US, but substitutes in- ' 
eluding ceitain fish and vegetable oils, 
have also been hard to come by 

A group of enterprising ranchers and i 
businessmen is now trying to cash in on ' 
the demand for a replacement by cul¬ 
tivating the lowly jojoba plant Roughly 
12,000 acres have so far been turned to 
jojoba cultivation in Arizona, along with 
up to 10 (XX) mote in California The fledg¬ 
ling Jojoba Growers Association of Ai- 
izona estimates that potential cultivation 
could easily reach hundreds of thousands 
of acres 

The spindly jojoba thrives on the and 
conditions of the Southwest Indians of 
the region, including the Pima and Pa- 
pago tribes, once used the bean's oily wax , 
as a hair conditionei to protect against 
the drying effects of sun and wind 

I 

S ince it takes between four and six i 
years for newly planted jojoba to 
bear seeds in large quantities, no com- 
meicially cultivated jojoba oil has yet 
reached the market But businessmen are 
already harvesting and processing the 
wild bean and demand is strong Chief 
buyets are cosmetics manufacturers, in¬ 
cluding Max hactor, Estee Lauder and 
Shiseido, a large Japanese firm They 
are using jojoba oil as an ingredient in 
prenuum shampoos, moisturizers, sun¬ 
screens and conditioners 

With cosmetics demand now far out- 
sti ipping supply, the price of jojoba oil is 
soaring In Mesa. Anz, Processor Tom 
Janca sells 55-gal barrels of jojoba oil for 
$6.9(X), almost tnple last year's pi ice of 
S2.3(X) per bbl Says he “We're trying to 
talk the big companies out of ordering too 
much We just don’t have enough se^s ’’ 
Most growers believe jojoba's biggest 
market will be in mdustnal applications 
Like sperm oil, the bean oil does not 
break down under high pressures and 
temperatures, so it is suited for demandvijt. 
mg lubrication applications Pennzoil and / 
Tenneco are among the companies un- 
derwnting research on the use of jojoba 
as a machine lubricant If that demand 
picks up, the new business could quickly 
takeroot ■ 
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Sppii^ with Eve’s Curse 

Docti^s are finally treating menstrual miseries 


I t has many names penod, monthly, 
that time, my friend But for many 
women the most apt description is the 
curse For about half of all women of 
child-beanng age, menstruation is a 
monthly misery that causes intense phys¬ 
ical and mental discomfort In the U S 
alone, menstrual problems result in the 
loss of 140 million hours of work a year 
Menstrual pain, says Pathologist Lau- 
lence Demers of the Milton S Hershey 
Medical Center in Hershey, Pa, "piob- 
ably IS the most common cause for 
absence of women from the work 
force ” 

Yet despite its impact, menstrual dis- 
rJl^s rarely has stirr^ medical interest 
Some attribute the neglect to sexist bias 
by a male-dominated medical Establish¬ 
ment Says Family Practitioner Penny Bu- 
doff of the State IJmversity of New York 
at Stony Brook “Many physicians act as 
if pain IS women's due and getting nd of 
It IS almost sacrilegious" A more basic 
leason may be that doctois have been un¬ 
able to explain the link between a be¬ 
wildering array of physical and psycho¬ 
logical problems and a normal physiolog¬ 
ical event As a result, women have been 
urged to cope as best they can with bed 
rest and aspinn, or they have been la¬ 
beled neurotics and offered tranquili/ers 
Says Psychiatrist-Endocrinologist Ronald 
Norris of Boston's Tufts University School 
of Medicine ‘When there’s no obvious in¬ 
jury, physicians tend not to be sympathet¬ 
ic " Neither is the public According to a 
poll conducted for Tampax, 22''t believe 
that menstrual pain is psychosomatic 
There are signs, however, of a shift 
in attitude It stems m part from studies 
showing that the gripping pelvic cramps 
as well as the headaches, backache, nau¬ 
sea and dian hea suffered by many women 
during their monthly flow may be caused 
by prostaglandins These potent chemi¬ 
cals, produced by the body, help regulate 
funcuons such as blood pressure, blood 
clotting and reproduction Says Demers 
“Some prostaglandins made by the uter¬ 
us precipitate the contracuons that are 
necessary for menses and labor But when 
they're produced in excess, the uterine 
muscle cramps" Carried through the 
bloodstream to other parts of the body, 
the prostaglandins trigger additional 
discomfort 

Some drugs mhibit prostaglandin pro- 
wduction Oral contraceptives, for example, 
are effective but inefficient Says Budoff 
“You have to take 21 days' worth of pills 
for 24 hours’ worth of relief And then 
there are the dangerous side effects ’ (in¬ 
creased blood pressure, a gmter risk of 
strtte and cardiovascular disease) Asjh- 


nn IS helpful against mild pain Most fa¬ 
vored today are three drugs used against 
arthritis ibuprofen naproxen sodium and 
mefenamic acid 

Less underskiod than mensti ual 
cramps is the premenstrual syndrome 
Days or even two weeks before menstru¬ 
al bleeding begins many women expe¬ 
rience tenderness and swelling of the 
breasts, migraine headaches, abdominal 
bloating and acne They become lethar¬ 
gic, irritable and depressed Researchers 
contend that severely distressed women 
are apt to have accidents, abuse their chil¬ 
dren or commit suicide or violent crime 

Dr Katharina Dalton of London's 
Premenstrual Syndrome Clinic has been 
mvestigating the problem for more than 
a quarter-century She recently studied 



three female convnis who repeatedly 
broke the law and found that their in¬ 
fractions occurred only in the days just be¬ 
fore then pel lod One woman with 26 con¬ 
victions was well behaved most of the 
time, recalls Dalton, ‘but would sudden¬ 
ly burst out with some attention-seeking 
episode like arson, assault, or even trying 
to strangle herself" These incidents oc¬ 
curred at intervals of about 29 days Even¬ 
tually, the convict s chaige was reduced 
from murder to manslaughter on the 
ground that she had committed a fatal 
stabbing when she was experiencing pie 
menstrual syndrome 

Ctelton believes the syndrome is tied 
to a drop in the level of the hormone pro¬ 
gesterone before menstruation Her rec¬ 
ommendation supplements of natural 
progesteione Her ideas are controversial, 
but she has some supporters in the U S 


Among them is Tuft’s Noms. who opened 
the nation's first premenstrual clmic last 
April in Reading, a Boston suburb In ad¬ 
dition to progesterone the clmic offers 
other unconventional remedies such os vi¬ 
tamin B6. biofeedback and hypnosis Also 
available are traditional counseling, di¬ 
uretics, tranquili/ers, antidepressants and 
advice to cut down on salt, caffeine, sweets 
and alcohol 

The most helpful tieatmenl foi many 
women may lie in a simple acceptance of 
then complaints Says Virginia Cassara, 
who last yeai co-founded Premenstrual 
Syndrome Action in Madison, Wis. to 
provide infoimation to physicians and the 
public ‘ You d be* amazed at how much 
just knowing you re not ctazy helps " But 
clearly the educational effort is just be¬ 
ginning Accoiding to the Tampax sur¬ 
vey. two-thirds of the public find men¬ 
struation an unfit topic for the office or 
social conveisation and one-quarter deem 
It unacceptable for discussion by the 
family — ByAnasitnia Teuhxa, /fmportmd 
by Jankm C Stmpson/Nmw York and Suo 
Wymohnborg/Boston 

Sweet News 

Approval for a sugar substitute 

F or anyone afflicted with a sweet tooth. 
Government rulings in the past 
decade have been decidedly soui f irsl the 
Food & Drug Administration barred cyc- 
lamates because they might bring on blad¬ 
der cancer Then after saccharin was also 
linked to bladder cancel, the agency pro¬ 
posed banning that swcetcnei, an action 
averted only by an act of C ongress Last 
week the FDA broke new ground, an¬ 
nouncing Its approval of a low-calorie 
sugar substitute called a.spartame 

A go-ahead actually was granted in 
1974, but was stayed pending investiga¬ 
tion of charges that aspartame might 
cause brain damage and that the animal 
studies submitted by manufactuiei G D 
Searle wete flawed I he charges were dis¬ 
missed Howe'Cl the rOA xiys that as- 
paitame should be avoided by victims of 
phenylketonuria, a condition cnaiacter- 
ized by the inability to metabolize the 
amino acid phenylalanine, that can le- 
sult in mental ictaidation Aspartame 
contains phenylalanine and will cany a 
warning on the label 

Searie says there is one-tenth of a cal- 
oiie in the amount of aspartame needed 
to match the sweetness of a teaspoon of 
sugar, which has 16 caloiies Aspartame 
will be sold in tablet or granulated form 
to consumeis next year under ihc biand 
name "Equal ’ Under the name Nu- 
tiaSweet, it will be a food additive used 
in breakfast ceieals, dessert mixes and 
powdered drinks Searle plans to seek IUA 
permission soon to extend its use to car¬ 
bonated soft drinks ■ 
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Entertainment on the House 

And in It. as "media rooms” usher in a new way of life 


L ike the lovelorn bcltei of the 1940s bal¬ 
lad Hon t iiet Aiound Much Anymore 
more and moic Amei leans arc becoming 
chronic stay-at-homes T he high price of 
a night on the town is a contributing fac- 
toi. but the luie of an evening in the house 
IS more apt to centei on what their own- 
eis call media rooms oi entertain¬ 
ment centets 

Begotten by the electronics rev¬ 
olution the thoroughly modern 
media room comprises an eye- and 
ear-boggling assemblage of spectacle 
and sound According to industry ex¬ 
ecutives, costly home entertainment 
equipment is among the hottest mer¬ 
chandise aiound Scores of specialty 
shops with names like Video Con¬ 
cepts and Videomart have spiung up 
to supply sophisticated gadgetiy to 
home-media junkies Annual stereo 
and video sales across the country aie 
running at about S2 billion Says Wal¬ 
ter Fishci, Zenith Radio Corp mar¬ 
keting executive vice president "The 
I evolution in entertainment elect! on- 
ics has hit not only the high-tech- 
nology stoies but the American life¬ 
style as well ” 

For upwards of $14000, the 
home cntertainei can furnish his 
rcxim with, say a big-screen Kloss 
Nova beam proiectioi. T V a .Sony Be- 
tamax video recoidei a Panasimic 
video-tape color camera, an RCA 
video-disc playci. a Yamaha audion- 
ics steieo with elect!ostatic-chaiged 
speakers, a him libiaiy video tapes 
and discs stereo recotds and Alan elec¬ 
tronic games He may add specially craft¬ 
ed lounge chans at $1,000 each and ban¬ 
quettes ($2000) loi the addicted media 
loominator theie is also a computci to 
keep the collection organized Some deal¬ 
ers complain that advances in equipment 
are so rapid theie is no way to keep up 
with the latest electronic toys 


For the wealthy, a media room can 
be an All Baba's cave Gerald Hill, a 
Wisconsin-based oil explorer, has elec¬ 
tronic centers both at his Lake Geneva 
home and aboard his 86-ft yacht, Bravo 
Papa In addition to a vast array of video- 
stereo equipment in the home room, he 


has a library of 2,000 movies, including 
the entile John Wayne film canon and 
all episodes of the M*A*S*ft TV series 
The equipment in the seagoing media 
room includes a Javelin mghl-vision TV 
camera that scans the ocean or shoreline 
and projects what it sees on a wide screen 
amidships Hollywood Wntei-Director 
Melville Shavelson has so much electronic 


gear—including a computer hooked up iq 
a U P1. news wire—that he has had to dw 
vide It between two rooms. Says he: “T|k. 
ater for the home is already here A media 
room becomes a focal point for the ihm 
ily You make your own popcorn, make- 
sodas at the fountam, dni^, barbecue 1 
have over my sons and daughters and 
grandchildren It's total mformation It's 
total entertainment ” 

By no means is media mama lim¬ 
ited to tycoons or lumuiaries For about 
$7,000, &hool Administrator Carl Pasco 
MCI has furnished his North Chicago 
home with a Kloss TV projector, a 
complete stereo system, subscription 
TV and a 300-record library He 
plans all his entertainment around 
the video room, inviting friends and 
following up dinner with a chaser 
of a Katharine Hepburn movie oi 
Bette Midler special Says Bachelor 
Pasco “Everyone's entitled to an 
indulgence " 

At parties thrown by one Mid- 
^ western home entertainei. guests are 
H invited to the media room to watch 
H an insunt videocast of the othei 
guests out in the gaidcn Many par- 
■ ents project Atari games like Space 
H Invaders and Missile Command for 
H their children on a 7-fl screen Su- 
H per Bowl games look super that way 
H too Says Chicago Lawyer Chailes 
H Wit/ a divorcee who has thiee sons 
H at home ‘I encourage them to bring 
H their friends heie, where I can build 
H some control over their ei.viron- 
H ment " Boasts Wiu who has projec- 
H tion TV and a library of film and 
Hi music “I have enough movies taped 
_ to last me for a year without ever 
going out ' Media roomies who shaie 
his enthusiasm rattle on endlessly 
about the advantages of not getting 
around much any more no need to fight 
for a cab, no danger of getting mugged, 
no standing m line for tickets And. they 
invaiiably point out, once one has paid 
all those big bucks for the home Odeon. 
entertainment is for ever after on 
the house — ByMkhaalDmnarost. 

Roporiad by Pairkio Dak m o y /Chkago 



Blint-lna mAa a wall of wonders In New YoHc pad 

An integral part of the eleoromc way oflife 


Higli-tech furniture and TV screen dominate a Boston living room 


Gerald Hlir s yaclit Bran/o Papa boasts a vMeo-stereo center 






ConspIcuoiM Comumption Baroque: a living room in the chic Longford 


Mrs. Abrams In opulent bath; (inset) her sheil'.ringed mbror 


Living 

I ^or $ 11 Mil, Xanadu with a Rolls 

I Superluxunous Los Angeles condos cater to an unlanded gentry 


i f .Samuel laylot Coleridge wcic a eon- 
tcmr^iraiy teal estate devclopei, he 
would not have dettced a stately plea¬ 
sure dome in Xanadu but on a milclong 
strip of Los Angeles Wilshiic Boulevaid 
That IS whcie the smart money and the 
most luxunous dicams cutiently leside 
When construction r. finished within two 
years. 21 high-rise condominium towers 
will dominate the skyline west of Rev¬ 
el iy Hills I hey will outprice any con¬ 
centration of piivately owned apaitments 
inthewoild including Pans fashionable 
Avenue Poch and the moneyed battle¬ 
ments of Manhattan s Park and i ifth 
Avenues 

One of the foui buildings slated to 
o|Kr> this summer I Llysee will reap a 
whopping S68 million for its 109 units, 
accoiding to the f tench Najar brothers 
buildcis of the 20-stoiy golden towei 
Two-bedioom condos will he a steal at 
$500 000 Top of the line Ml million 
seven-bedroom penthouses at the Wil- 
shire i-iouse with a Rolls-Royce and van¬ 
ity license plate thiown in The Rolls 
may be necessary just to nav¬ 
igate across the 7,000 sq ft 
of floor space which stretches 
from one of the e'ght bath¬ 
rooms to the chmate-cOii- 
tioiled wine cellai 

Says Chris Ieinberger ex¬ 
ecutive vice piesident of Rob- 
eit Charles Lessei and Co a 
marketing consulting firm in¬ 
volved in eight of the Los An- 
:les ventures ‘This strip is 
'the state of the art in condo de¬ 
sign " A well-heeled public 
seems to agree LTIysee's ic- 
eent open house drew 2.000 
enthusiastic prospects 

The d6co' of available con¬ 


dos can be dcscr'bcd as C onspicuous Con¬ 
sumption Bar(X)uc Bathnwms the si/e 
of minigyms will contain moie Cariara 
marble than Michelangelo cvci sculpted 
Some are wi/iv bidets liecausc the Najai 
biolliers claim Amcileans would just 
plant flowers m them In the Longford, 
ordinary 1 os Angeles water flows fiom 
the mouths of dolphin-shaped taps that 
are plated with 24-karat gold Other hom¬ 
ey touches laige loyeis for art tieasures. 
crystal chandclieis and private scieeiiing 
nxims -and owneis will be able to sum¬ 
mon with the press ofa button, pet walk¬ 
ers, masseuses engineeis and secietaiies 
The 11-story LI vian devotes an entire 
flixii to 21 apaitments for maids Lor 
those who want to get out o( the house 
there is an elegant private club the Re¬ 
gency. [list down the sheet 

Who are the tenants' According to 
the Najai biothers they are (leoplc who 
are edging into then 50s I or them, the 
pastoial pleasures of estate living have 
lost their apfieal cicatmg a new 'eisurc 
class the M/rlanded gentiy One building 


The Regency Chib iibrary high above Wfishire Boulevard 



bmsts an airline owner thiec movie stars 
and a scatter mg of upper-crust physicians 
and attorneys I know my art collec¬ 
tion will be there when I come home' 
says Alice Linet 49 a Belgian diamond 
dealer who will leave hei luxurious Bev- 
eily Hills home (with pool) for Wilshire 
House Mrs Lee Abrams 46 who moved 
to the Longford fiom a San leinando 
Valley estate agrees 1 hate a house 
Ihe plumbing is always going out the 
roof itecds repair and the gardeners are 
always quitting This makes me feel el¬ 
egant The valet will even put away your 
groceries' 

A lthough I os Angeles is the capital ot 
the solid gold condo, it is by no means 
unique in the U S Aiound Miami at 
least 4 000 luxury units arc undet con¬ 
struction most aie sold out One of the 
most lavish habitats, Giove Isle at Ctv 
conut Grove, Lla has a garden graced 
with sculpture by Alexander Caldei and 
I ouise Nevelson Condo owners at the 
Tutnbeny Isle Yacht and Racquet Club 
in Nnith Miami Beach have access to 
two Robert Trent Jones golf courses, 24 
tennis couits, a manna hcaUh spa and 
diswi 

1 he ultimate Xanadu may well be the 
Trump Lowei, now' abuiiding on fifth 
Avenue in midtown Manhat¬ 
tan I he top 40 floors of the 68- 
story building will be given 
Reiver to condos some of which 
fwill come with private swim- 
l^ming pcKils The triplex pent- 
Hhouse apaitment will be priced 
Sat $24 million “They're in de- 
’ mand ' says Develojicr Donald 
‘Trump A slight understate- 
^ment The 263 apartments in 
; frump Towel will not bccom- 
tplcted until Januaiy 1983, 
but there aie already 17,000 
applicants from all over the 
woild -~ByJ.D.R 0 md. 

Ii0porl*d by Joseph hkhtr/Los 
AngthM 









The TwHIght of Memory _ 

Its gradual loss distorts conversations of the elderly 


T he elderly are often considered can¬ 
tankerous, demandutg, self-centensd 
and just plain haid to get along with 
Much of that is simple prejudice on the 
part of the young, and some of what pass¬ 
es for senihty has been traced to physical 
disease Now a British researcher reports 
that many unlovable traits of the elderly 
come from the gradual loss of memory, 
and the embarrassment it brings 

The researcher, Patrick Rabbitt, 46, 
IS an Oxford Umversity psycholc^st who 
specializes in the problems of aging, in¬ 
cluding memory loss Over the years. Rab¬ 
bitt has found that people 70 and older 
prefer talking to one person at a time 
the one-on-one situation focuses attention 
and shores up poor memory In a group 
conversation, the elderly are likely to be 
tense and more easily confused While 
they seem able to remember what was 
said, they forget who said it, or to whom 
It was said In a series of tests with men 
and women 70 and over, Rabbitt and his 
colleagues found that a loomful of speak¬ 
ers was too much to juggle for many of 
the oldsters those who remembered what 
was said could not recollect who said it, 
those who recalled who spoke could not 
remembei what was said 

Another problem, the researchers 
found, IS that the eld rly cannot easily 
switch from one voice to another Given 
sequences of sentences recorded by dif¬ 
ferent people and played back on stereo 
tapes as if the voices were coming from 
different locations, the old people weie 
usually confused Rabbitt asked them 
to repeat aloud everything said on the 
tapes, and though the subjects did well 
as long as they could home in on a sin¬ 
gle voice, whenevei there was a change 


in voice or location, they had trouble 
Finally, the hearing of the elderly of¬ 
ten may be adequate for their age. but 
straining to hear well can drain their en¬ 
ergies &me years ago. Rabbitt did stud¬ 
ies for the British Post Office showing that 
sounds heard through low levels of noise 
are difficult to recapture “If you are lis- 
temng through crackle,” he says, “even if 
you can repeat what is said, you can't re¬ 
membei It as well" By the same token, el¬ 
derly people with a minor hearing prob¬ 
lem may have to concentrate so much to 
pick up a voice that they forget the con¬ 
tents of the sentence 

These three facts, says the researcher, 
could explain why old people are often ac¬ 
cused of trymg to do aU the talking ‘ This 
IS attribute to natural selfishness and 
some corrosion of personality," says Rab¬ 
bitt “In fact. It could just be a defense 
agamst the possibility of embarra^ing 
muddle Just because you've got a poor 
memory doesn't mean you are not awaic 
of the embarrassment you cause And one 
way of not being embarrassed, and of be- 
mg sure you know what's going on, is to 
be the only person who has spoken ” 

O ld people in groups sometimes sound 
like a caricature of a bad cocktail par¬ 
ty—each person bursts forth to speak his 
own mind, apparently without listening 
to anyone else Rabbitt calls these out¬ 
bursts “disjunctive interruptions” and 
suggests they have nothing to do with ego¬ 
tism oi mtolerance “In fact, the old peo¬ 
ple have little choice " he says “They can 
follow each statement, but they get mud¬ 
dled as to the theme, because they lose 
track of who said what “ Once caught in 
that bind, an oldstei has limited options 


he or she can always launch a new mono¬ 
logue or simply sit there and let the other 
monologues go by. ^ 

The Bombay-bom son of a dvtl ser¬ 
vant. Rabbitt became interested in aging 
by accident, when conducting rouUne 
tests m connectitm with his Fh.D. thesis at 
Cambridge, which showed widely vaiying 
reactions between young and old He Once 
tested some 2,000 people in St Petersburg, 
Fla , for the U S Pubhc Health Service, 
and his current project is a thorough study 
of 500 old people in the Oxford area 
Though his picture of failing memory is 
stark, Rabbitt pomts out that the descnp- 
tion hardly fits everyone 5% to 10% of 
people in their 70s have memories just as 
reliable as theu grandchildren's ■ 

Pe ciinin s T eens 

They felt better in the 1960s / 

F irst the good news Fully 85% of nor¬ 
mal Amencan teen-agers say they 
feel happy most of the time Now the bad 
news In fact, things have been going 
downhill since the early 1960s Three Chi- 
cago-area researchers surveyed 1,311 ad¬ 
olescents, the majority in the Midwest, 
during the early 1960s and another group 
of 1.38S in the late 1970s and in 1980 
Those in the fiist group were more con¬ 
fident and trusting, felt greater affection 
for their families and masteied “their in¬ 
ner feelings and impulses" bettei The '70s 
teen-agers were less secure, had more 
problems and more woiiies about their 
bodies, descnbed themselves as more eas¬ 
ily hurt than the eat tier gioup. and had 
lower ethical standards “Over appioxi- 
mately an 18-year period” say Psychi¬ 
atrist Daniel Offer and Psychologists Erie 
Ostrov and Kenneth I Howard ‘the self¬ 
perceptions of American teen-agers ap¬ 
parently have become decidedly less 
positive “ 

Their survey, to be published by Ba¬ 
sic Books m September under the title The 
Adolescent A Psychological Self-Portrait. 
also finds that girls feel worse about their 
bodies than boys and are less open to sex¬ 
ual feelings In both decades, the majoi- 
ity of adolescents seemed to be unafraid 
of sex, but the second group seemed no 
more sexually liberated than the first In 
the 1960s, fewer than one of ten felt ‘ sex¬ 
ually way behmd” other youngsters, and 
by Uie 1970s more than one of five felt 
that way The authors are not sure why 
the ’70s youngsters scored lower than their 
predecessors, but tl\ey think that Viet 
Nam, Watergate, a fumbling economy 
and a rising divorce rate have something ^ 
to do with it Though the study has an up-1/ 
beat ending—most teen-agers are in good , 
shape psychologically—about 20% report 
feeling empty emotionally, are confused 
most of the tune, and would rather die 
than go on living ■ 
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Palmer watches the birdie 


Theie was a sense of deia 
Ml a( the Oakland Hills C oun- 
tiy Club outside Dutioit Arnold 
Pafaner and Billy Casper, tied al¬ 
ter foul rounds needed an 18- 
holc playofi to determine the 
Mctoi No, It was not a leiiin 
of the 1966 U S Open m Sail 
fiancisto when Palmer blew 
a sc'en-stioke lead then lost 
in a playoff to C aspet This was 
golfs new'cst big champion¬ 
ship. the U S Scnioi Open, for 
competitors ovei 50 Palmer. 
51 pi oduced one of his famous 
charges m the playoff, coming 
from behind to beat Casper 
and Bob Stone for the S26.000 
first prize One other senior 
notably Sam Snead, 69. objected 
to a ban on golf carts, but not 
Palmer who has lost 20 lbs 
over the past two ye.irs by run¬ 
ning on the golf course next to 
his Latrobe, Pa , home Said a 
buoyant Palmer 1 haven't 
played golf like this in five 
years ' 


The big fish in that little 
pond IS Baltimore Mayor WII- 
IImi Donald Schaefer, 59 Seems 
hizzoner promised back in 
January Umt the city's new 
Aquariunn would be finished 


Pieople 



Baltimore Nlayor Willie Don Schaefer, over Ms head in promises, takes a plunge 


b> July 4 or he "would jump 
in the Unk The I ouith tame 
and went—and no completed 
aquatium I m a man ol nis 
wotd said Schaefci and so 
toting a rubber duekic and 
s|Xirtmg a shoulder-to-k nee 
Victorian bathing suit and a 
straw boater (he rnavoi 
walked the plank and plunfed 
into the seal pixil hetoic UK) 
spectators Will the aquarium 
open bv Aug 8 as now prom- 
isecf’ Replied Schacfci 
You re going to set a mayoi 
with tape o\ci his mouth But 
his lips were not cc>mpletcl> ci 
sealed Added the mayoi Tell 
the aquarium board chan man 
that if It doesn't open ht and 
I go batk into the ptxil and stay 
there until it dixis 


fiently tolling woods\ 
Dunn W'ls (pop 4 96.5) tould 
novel p.iss for Shangii-la Hui 
the karma was fabulous there 
last week thanks to a visit be 
the Dalai Lama, 46 the exiled 
leader of T ibet s Buddhists 
Some I 500 pilgtimsarrived iii 
a caravan of black-and-yellow 
schixil buses at the tow ns 11- 
acic I>Jei Park Buddhist Cen- 
tci The occasion the sjxsctac- 
ular Kalachakra Ihewhecl-of 
time ceremony that all but 


guarantees paiticiixints nirva¬ 
na Never Ixifoic pcifoimcd in 
the West the Kalachakra has 
lieen given only six other times 
by the present Dtilai I ama At 
the end of Ihiet davs oi piav- 
ing the Dalai Lama deliveied 
a sermon on the ncver-ending- 
ness ot time I hi>se who keep 
their vows aic piomiscd the at¬ 
tainment of Buddhahood- af- 
tei seven icbnths 


Some people tmd it a su¬ 
preme pleasuie to i ide in a lim¬ 
ousine but Diana Ross, 37 pie- 
lets sell-piopulsioii In mid- 
tow'ii Manhattan wheiesHe is 
retold mg a new album Ross 
likes to c.ise on down the road 
on custom-made tollci skates 
while hei chauffeur diivcn 
black Meicedes trails her 
Wired loi music Ross glides 
along to her album I'hv Ikns 
if a couple ol yt,iis ago She 
notes It s great dance music 
But what about New Yoiks 
(x-iilous potholes’ She admits 
that vimetimes she docs more 
lockin than lollin but the 
ladv seldom sings the black 
and blues Wi//ing around 
on wheels still has one big ad¬ 
vantage admiring fans cant 
get at her .Says Diana I move 
Itxilast ' --ByE^McGraHi 




At a Wisconsin BaddMstcmiter, the Dalai Lama whoois through time 


Ross, a “wiz” on skates 


On the Record 

Barry Goldwater, 73. All/ona 
Senator at a Washington 
sports exhibit "I've played 
evciythmg - baseball fixitball, 
basketball I still swim a mile a 
day I hat's why I can t walk ' 

Sarah Caldwell, 57 allci harmrv 
niously diicctmg C hina s C en- 
iral Opeia t ompany In this 
world It IS rate to find people 
who do what ^.ou ask instantly 
without aiguing ot having to 
prove something ’ 











Nbie Person Precision BnHPassh^ 


American Dance Featival students study Afro-American alfresco on the Duke campus 



Social Moreourse above. Pass below 



Dance 

Synthesizer Chic in North Carolina 

But what ever happened to intimacy and graced 


S ince Its beginnings in 1934 at Ben¬ 
nington College in Veiniont the 
1 American Dante bestivi'l has been a 
I movable summer proving ground for 
modem choreography Eaily Greats Mal¬ 
tha Ciiaham and Dons Humphrey foi in¬ 
stance, welcomed the summer respite 
from battling ballet in New York C ity to 
present new works in sympathetic sur¬ 
roundings At one point they also wel¬ 
comed the opptiitunity to snub each othci 
they led their companies to oppsssitc sides 
of the school cafeteria But in the dec¬ 
ades that followed, the iivalries waned 
The festival has nurtuied a range of 
choieography- Merce Cunningham and 
Paul Tayloi Jose I imon and Pilobolus 
Now held on the Duke University cam¬ 
pus in Durham, N C the 47-yeai-old 
ADI IS a raucous gathering of the bare- 
foiM clans Even ballet is now taught as 
part of the curriculum fot the 230 mul¬ 
tinational students of new dance 

v)ne aspect has lemamed constant 
aftei 233 world premieres the A D F is 
still the incubator of the eclectic, di¬ 
visive energy of the art foim, a center 
of experimentation In its "Lmerging 
Cienciation" scries, as many avant-garde 
oddities as real innovations have ap¬ 
peared Overall the record is commend¬ 
able the senes gave Twyla Tharp. Laura 
Dean and Senta Dnver a widening pub¬ 
lic acceptance Says Festival President 
Chailes Reinhart, SO who took over the 
A D F in 1969 “For these kids, this is 
like a bullfighter appearing in Madnd 
It s the big time' 

This year a quintet of newcomers 
showed off a variety of styles From the 
deep end of a swimming pool to the elec¬ 


tronic headache of synthesi/ci music, 
dancers wiithed, swam ran and lifted 
above and well beyond the oidinarv The 
cuttain was pulled back on the future of 
dance, and the icvelation was loud some¬ 
times disturbing and curiously clinical 

This emerging group of thtec wom¬ 
en and two men arc 30 or undei Lach 
had the opixirtunity to work with young 
composers Over the campus came the 
cries of tortured pianos and punished 
brass Lxotic instiuments punctuated 
classes m Afro-Amei ican, ja// and a va¬ 
riety of modem dance disciplines The 
Lrick Hawkins technique hud students 
woiking on the floor of an old gymna¬ 
sium to the music of Chinese gongs, while 
others moaned m the transnorts of deep 
muscle therapy " Even professional crit¬ 
ics engaged in feisty controversies at the 
A D F commissary, the Baire And when 
attention turned to the six evenings of 
new dance performances, .he arguments 
intensified Was it dance or an Esther 
Williams routine ’ 

Choreographer Johanna Boyce need¬ 
ed an Olympic-si/e pool lo stage, or float 
her commissioned piece Waterbodies 
Five haips were moved to the pool deck 
at North Carolina State University in Ra¬ 
leigh, the nearest suitable pool, to play 
Jack Luc Williams score A backdrop 
screen showed footage of underwater es¬ 
capades while Vermont-raised Boyce and 
her nine mostly nonprofessional perform--^ 
ers splashed, sang, burbled, slithered and '' 
dived de deux Far from synchronized 
swimming, Waterbodies explored move¬ 
ment with the playful exuberance of a 
midnight swim 

Next door m Stewart Theater. Boyce's 


I to oid-fiuhioned 1960s 
^nu^ty W^eJthaust the conceptual theme 
of the dance Boyce is never prurient, hoW' 
^ ever, and she consistently entertains But 
»,lhe naive awkvrardness of her troupe gives 
woik an unintended resemblance to 
yiinc group movement 

Marleen Pennison has traveled a very 
diffeient road Free IVay follows the for¬ 
tunes of a group of blue-collar teens from 
school to early marriage Hei chaiacters 
are dressed realistically in polyester With 
their unhurncd, natural movements they 
might have stepped out of Pennison s Lou¬ 
isiana childhood Like some other new 
choreographers she has left the abstract 
world of myth that some eaily practition¬ 
ers of modern dance favoted to locate hci 
dances in real geography and time The 
result autobiography that enchants 

Bill T Jones employs a trio of sing¬ 
ers that would do Ray Chailes ptuud to 
accompany his foui-part StKiai Intel- 
louiie Jones succeeds best when he goes 
beyond a slide show of Martin Luthei 
^ng Ji and a vcKal background of the 
'ifLnes Earl Ray trial His considerable 
talent lies in choreographing street re¬ 
ality wnh a law vitality evident m the 
most eshilarating soul-handshake m the¬ 
ater and the use of a 'ghetto blaster' 
pot table steieo 

Both the best and the worst of these 
new dances cstranded from the same con¬ 
ceptual and musical frame the lelentless 
electronic synthesi/ei It powers the whip¬ 
lash trace of Molissa I enley s Gentle I)e- 
\iie which only the dioogs of 4 Clock- 
walk Gtanne might tind romantic 
Stabbing the an, twisting in undefined 
space, thiee c\piessionless dancers 
-blankness being a hallmark of new 
wave pi eductions- fail to establish then 
|H>ini Behind the deafening music there 
links a mad vision of the tuluie postsex- 
ual ixistnielodic movement 


M innesota-boin Charles Moulton a 
formei Merce Cunningham danc¬ 
er employs the windshield-wiper synthe¬ 
sizer beat to Cl cate compulsively complex 
patterns in Nme Peimn Preasion Ball 
Pamitft Th*ee tiers of three performers 
each pass colored balls to one another like 
robots playing an electronic game 
1 hough It was the mirst professionally pol¬ 
ished choreography of the senes, Moul¬ 
ton's vision like Ecnley s occurs in a hy- 
perspacc between the m,nd and the heart 
Neither tiiumphs. and only motion itself, 
divorced from expc'icncc. is explored to 
Its bgnal extreme 

If Graham and Humphrey might be 
called the Linstems of modern choreog¬ 
raphy, this emerging group plays the part 
of latter-day physicists examining minute 
particles to prove the grand principles in 
the process, intimacy and giacc have been 
Siosl Paul 1 aylor. aftei one performance, 
was a bit frightened Said he ‘ My God, 
have these people cvei been touched by 
life’’ Perhaps not, but the answer will 
not come with the next turnout Mean¬ 
while everyone into the electronic met¬ 
ronomic pool. —Ktetd 


Music 

Return of the Celluloid Temptress 

Sexy and insinuating. Kim Carnes i asps out a winner 


I show fantasy stalling youiself, the title 
song foi a bit of vintage swank The her¬ 
oine IS available but somehow indomita¬ 
ble instantly recognizable but infinitely 
mysterious She is constlucted of several 
transplanted celluloid dicams and, as 
anyone who has turned on a ladiu ovci 
the past month will know right away, she 
has. most distinctively. Bette Davis Eyes 
This cuiious and seductive song co 
wiitten and recoidcd by Jackie DeShan- 
non in 1975 has turned into a suipiise 
hit for Kim Caines who has been kwk- 
ing foi a smash almost as long as Sow 
Vovarei has been playing on the late 
show Caines. 34, who served time in the 



Carnes relaxes at home in the valley 

She II till OSS son and she 'll snoss you 


late 1960s dishing up freezer-packed folk 
music with the New Christy Minsircls ' 
has a voice that is ihioaty without being 
funky insinuating but safe, sort of like i 
Lizabelh Scott chugging Vicks cough syi- ' 
up Garbo and Hallow ate mentioned i 
with Davis in the song an evocation of a | 
killei-dillcr temptress who gives the guvs ' 
a tumble and turns them inside out . 
(“She'll expose you when she snows vou , 
Off youi feet wiih the crumbs that she i 
throws you") 

C arnes maintains that both Bette Da- ' 
171 Eyes (which has been the No I single | 
foi nine weeksi and the hit album from I 
which It comes represent a significant | 
change of direction for her She talks sc- j 


iiouslv alxnii the new lomaniicism 
which IS very big in Liigland light now 
She has done a video pieseniation of Bette 
Dusts I'yis that ItKiks like a pioiluction 
number fiom .VtcirnmoMc/teas diiecicd by 
feduicvi lellini In fact het Minstiels 
past and hci new lomantic future seem 
equally sviuheliv She has, simply, a good 
solid wav with a ballad She is the kind 
ol stylisi an eai liei lime would have called 
a thiush and despite what she calls her 
'pci pelual flog she sings as if she has a 
gaidenia l-iehind htt eai 

1 or lust that leason she liccomcs ide¬ 
al casting lor a bit of nostalgic mytho¬ 
mania like Bette Dasis / ic\ She does not 
iiy to camp it oi toicb it (aincsjust 
glides ihtough it gcitinp inside it* slinky 
ihyihm as if it were a ciKktail dress cut 
on the bias Whaievei C arnes may think 
this has less to do with ux'k 'n' loll than 
with the kind of siraight-on ixip cialis- 
manship that disiinguishid vime ol her 
previous albums an unashamed hovering 
right above the middk ol the nud 

C aines and hci husband Dave I llmg- 
son have ^.ollalxiiatcd on songs rc- 
coidcd by Sinatia i)oii I nined Mv II oild 
hoiindi and Stieisand <1 ose ( oines Jioin 
Lnexpested Places^ keeping themselves 
comloiiablv off the dole while they wait 
cd toi Kim s caieei to take oil Kenny 
Rogeis who like Kim and Dave is a 
C hiisly Minslicis alum gave a bixisl last 
year when he iccoided one oi then tunes, 
Don t lull in Ijwe ssiili u Iheainet as a 
duel with Kim That chan (lacei paved 
the way C aines had a successful follow¬ 
up single on hci own but Bette Das’is I iw 
could become the kind of slandaid that 
tuinsacomci into an institution 

The I llingsons who live in ,1 lanch- 
style house in Los Angeles .S.iii F ernando 
Valiev and weekend ai a c ifiin on 1 ake 
Aiiowhead aic taking then son ( ollin, 6, 
with them on loui this siimmei t arnes in 
conceit will lie living on the new loman- 
ticism foi size, piornoling hei licsh-mint- 
ed image as a sort ol upscale Debbie 
llariy I he title of mv album Sdtstaken 
Ideniits IS icallv a statement ol the diict- 
tion 1 w.inl to go shi explains I hat does 
not mean she wants to lie misundcisux<d 
hut lather that she feels she has been mis- 
undcisUxid loi tixi long 1 asi yc.ii every¬ 
one pegged me as a counti v singer ht cause 
Kenny is But I want to keep a variety of 
styles because ihcv all rcllect diffcicnt 
sides of me I vc always loved rock ti roll 
1 ni not a inanufactuied pioduct I ve 
made a jxiint of changing ( hanges aie 
fine ofcouiw: Just as long as the gatdenia 
stays fresh By Jay Cocks. Boportodby 

BkHnoDutka/lcuAngolms 


-Theater 


Bold Hand at 1^ Guthri e's Helm 

Three classics with a new look in Minneapolis 


S ir 1 yrone Guthrie, who in¬ 
spired the founding of the 
Minneapolis theater named for 
him and served as its first artiv 
tic director, was a man of im¬ 
posing statute and equally 
imposing ideals FIis veiy first 
production. Hamlet m 1963. 
gave the theater its credo—to 
strive for excellence in the clas¬ 
sics His immediate successors 
Douglas Campbell and Mi¬ 
chael I angham, also British. LtvhiCiulei 
helped to make the Guthrie a 
kind of flagship of the U S regional the¬ 
ater movement In recent years that image 
has been tarnished but the choice of L iv- 
lu Ciulei (pronounced Lcave-you Chew- 
lay) promises to burnish it again A Ru¬ 
manian who speaks five languages. C lulei 
58 was tiained as an architect and went 
on to scenic design acting and diiecting in 
Bucharest He did his fust wotk in the 
U.S at the Washington. DC Arena 
Stage in 1974 He is a bold innovatoi with 
a powerful sense of the visual, much like 
Britain's Peter Brook lo the Ciulhiie’s 
great gotxl fortune, he is off to a spectac¬ 
ular start 

DON’jU AN 6>'A/o/if-re 

A middle-iiging enfant teitihic from off- 
Broadway has given the Guthries 

new season its conversation _ 

piece' Director Richatd Foie- 
man is a bit of a piankstei but 
he possesses a painter s eye for 
shaping scenes and a formidable 
arsenal of theatricality lie ex¬ 
plodes one of his surprises at the 
very start of this levival A thun¬ 
derclap of organ music blasts 
through the house, sounding as 
though the sciaphic tones of 
Bach had been mangled in some 
dungeon of the damned 

Growing light reveals a 
bleak gray back wall and a spec¬ 
tral frie/e of figutes who may 
be inmates of a pi isoii ot an asy¬ 
lum Later they will coalesce 
into a band of Gieek I uiies oi 
chalk faced exorcists, hissing 
and poking little while ciosses 
at the unrepentant libertine Don 
Juan (John Setu) At times blis¬ 
tering while light rakes the au¬ 
dience as if the entile universe 
of man merited a thiid-dcgiee 
gnlling 

Much of the evening is mon¬ 
strously funny but theie is an 
odor of act id black comedy to 
It. possibly because Foreman 



views Don Juan as “a radical 
with no place to go" in a cor¬ 
rupt society Moliere's Don 
Juan IS ladical only in his 
supreme egoism He is a law 
unto himself a one-man Fifth 
Estate He is as cooi a ration¬ 
alist as he is hot a hedonist 
He mocks all social codes 
as shams that bind the will 
When he steals Dona Elvira 
(Frances Conioy) from the 
convent to be his wife and then 
abandons her he mocks vows 
made to Gtxl and to hdclitv He ptotests 
undying love and proffeis maniage to two 
peasant giils (Kristine Nielsen and Hil¬ 
lary Bailey) meiely as bait foi the gull¬ 
ible He mocks his fellow aristocrats by 
tripping them up in the niceties of 
codes of honor, and his aged father 
(John b Straub) by an icy disdain for 
filial piety 

The witness to Don Juan s exploits, 
and a teeming flagon of comic relief, is his 
servant .Sganarelle (Roy Biocksmith) He 
makes cowardice an ait torm BuK'ksmith 
has some of the elephantine gtace of 2^ero 
Mosiel Seil/'s Don Juan is a tiiumph of 
styli/ed scorn He scuttles about the stage 
ciab-fashion He gares into a mirioi as if 
lo blot out the scum of the eaith Even in 
wooing he masks any show ol passion He 
IS foi cctlain a ladical Don Juan 



Roy Brodtsmith and John Seitz racked by piotn anxiety bi/MW Juan 

As tfthe entire universe ofman merited a third-degree grilling 


OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder 

I t IS relatively easy to reduce Our TiHen 
lo geography, a homey, nostalgic pin¬ 
point on a tum-of-the-century New 
Hampshire map called Grover's Comers 
The surface of the play alone will always 
be strong enough to sustain it The more 
hazardous and rewarding task is to pur¬ 
sue Wilder’s deeper mtentton of making 
Grover’s Corners a metaphor, a sort of 
way station in the multimiilennial aspi¬ 
ration and continuity of the human race 
Wildei saw living and loving and dying 
as stages of almost mystical illumination 
In this admirable revival, petlucidiy 
directed by Alan Schneider we heai the 
playwright's earthly voice and—some¬ 
thing rarer —the splashless echo of peb¬ 
bles of speculation dropped into a meta¬ 
physical well 1'he Stage Manage) (Ken 
Ruta) narrates the spare plot line Act ^ 
exploies the details of daily life in Gro¬ 
ver's Corners Act 11 is about love and 
marriage specifically that of George 
Ciibbs (Boyd Gaines) and Emily Webb 
(Kcliher Walsh) 1 he thud act takes place 
in the cemetery where Emily, who has 
died in childbirth is iniuxJuced to 
eternity 

Wildei s thought line is mo'C elusive, 
since he couched what was most serious to 
him in playful hints Take the letlei ad- 
diessed to a lesident of the town "Jane 
Ciofut. The CTofut Faim, Giovci s Coi¬ 
ners, Sutton County, New Hampshiie. 
United States of America, Continent of 
North Ameiica Western llcmisphete, 
the Latih. the Solar System, the Universe 
the Mind of God The line never fails to 
draw a laugh but Wilder has off¬ 
handedly revealed his grand de¬ 
sign The humblest soul on caith 
dwells in the mind of God In the 
Stage Manager, who serves as 
Wilder s Ciod sui rogate the 
playwi ight gives us a clue as to 
what that mind might be like 
The narrator speaks in all three 
tenses, he is omniscient Less 
than ten minutes after the play 
begins, a boy comes tossing 
newspapeis onto porches The 
Suge Manager knows that that 
boy will graduate at the top of bis 
class at M IT with a brilliantly 
promising career as an engineer 
and will die in France in World 
Wai 1 "All that education for 
nothing.' he concludes In short, 
man is an unwitung instrument 
of destiny 

Throughout Our Town. Wil¬ 
der celebrates the wonder of na¬ 
ture the beauty of the common-!,^' 
place and the abiding serenity^ 
of simple rituals Why. then, do ' 
men and women take life for i 
granted and fritter away the | 
most precious commoduy they 
possess’ Wilder's answw cooies 
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Education 

Fast Food for the 

Network for Learning offers a rich menu for laymen on the run 


tlur ipavdyard to relive Imt twelfth 
htrthday She is enraptured by the mo- 
ment-to-moment joy of existence and baf¬ 
fled that her mother is blind to it She 
pleads with her “Just for a moment now 
all together Mama, just for a mo- 
nfnit we're happy Let's look at one an¬ 
other " Wilder seems to be telling us that 
love IS the highest foim of vision That 
which and those whom we do not love, 
we do not see 

The pivotal characters m Our Town 
aie the Stage Manager and Emily, and 
fCen Ruta and Keiiher Walsh serve the 
play bounteously His mode is conver¬ 
sational, and he seems as much the play¬ 
goer's fnend as his guide She has a 
quality of radiance that most befits Emi¬ 
ly, who represents consciousness lifted 
to the plane of enlightenment In this 
lummous rendenng. Director Schneider 
and his solid troupe unveil the soul of 
Our Town 

THE TEMPEST 
'^William Shakespeare 

M USIC seems to filter through the air 
like stardust Prospero’s celk which 
looks like a schoiai ly sea captain's cabin, 
■s bathed in preternatural calm On the 
back wall of the set oblong and circular 
apertures frame ravishing glimpses of sun- 
bleached seashores and a/ure skies Truly 
this seems an enchanted isle 

As if to answei Piospero’s question 
‘ What seest thou else in the dark back- 
wa*d and abysm of time’' C lulei has sur¬ 
rounded the stage with a moat of blood 
In ot neai it aie strewn various artifacts 
of Western civilization the Mona Lisa a 
vintage cash register, an armless, head¬ 
less Gteek statue of a nude and. most dis¬ 
quieting an unseen corpse in medieval 
armor, face down in the moat 

These furnish Ciulei with his main 
motifs m interpreting Shakespeare s elu¬ 
sive last play Time and history ravage, 
art salvages and makes whole The artist 
imposes ordei on the chaos of existence 
And something more Prospero is a kind 
of phitosopher-kmg who uses his “most 
potent art" to foster the good, the true 
and the beautiful, even though he encoun¬ 
ters evil, falsity and ugliness If The Tem¬ 
pest ends on a note of wistful melancholy. 
It may be because the god-in-man. Pros¬ 
pero, can never fully tame the beast-in- 
man, Caliban 

"This Tempest is blessedly strong in its 
cast Ken Ruta's Prospero would second 
the (!fying words of Goethe “More light'” 
His books are not manuals for necroman¬ 
cy but tools to tackle the mind's frontiers 
Ariel (Franqots de la Giroday) does no 
balletic miming—a sin of the past, one 
hopes—but he is the vinle, agile agent of 
^ospero’s sorcery Jan Tnska’s Caliban 
% a peasant prole for all seasons, more 
churlish than malignant 

Near the end Piospero breaks his 
niagic wand and frees those within his 
power In Minneapolis. Liviu Ciulei has 
lifted his own wand, and the dramatic rev- 
begun —OyTJKKakm 


4iVake a spoon, dip it in hot water. 

I and then press it to your creamed 
face, gently, never pulluig the skin, and 
iron the wrinkles away," explains a mid¬ 
dle-aged instructoi demonstrating with a 
spoon Thirty-five women and two men 
watch attentively during the 2}4-hour 
class in a Manhattan high school The stu¬ 
dents who range from an attractive red¬ 
head m her 20s to an actor in hts SOs. 



WiMdss Teacher Constance Schrader 


Tea bagt. oatmeal and a postage stamp 

also learn that steeped camomile tea bags 
applied under the eyes prevent pouches, 
diy oatmeal helps preserve a youthful 
complexion, and a postage stamp stuck 
on the forehead is a good leminder not 
to frown And those aie only a few of the 
face-saving Ups suggested in a course ti¬ 
tled “Wrinkles, Wrinkles Wnnkles.” one 
of 168 offered this month by a trend-set- 
ting new continuing education program. 
Network for Learning 

There was a time when Grandmother 
dispensed advice for getting nd of wnn¬ 
kles But in an era of increasing special¬ 
ization, such simple, homespun arts have 
become the domain of a select few—to 
say nothing of newer skills needed to cope 
with daily life What, for example, is the 
difference between a Treasury bond and 
a Treasury certificate, or a condominium 
and a cooperative apartmenf^ Whether 
the subject is glamour or gold, condos or 
co-ops. Netwoik for Learning provides 
the answers, enlisting experts to explain 
esoterica in layman's language Says Jef¬ 
frey Hollender, 26, executive director of 
Network “Weve expanded the bounds 


of traditional adult education ” One of his 
instructors puts it more succinctly "We're 
the fast food of education " The menu of¬ 
fers two entries a “one-night stand," run¬ 
ning 2'/> to three hours straight, or four 
two-hour sessions spread over a month 
Average cost S35 per course 

An enterprising student who started a 
window-washing business at age 14 and 
never finished college, Hoilendei was fas¬ 
cinated by the notion of a “skills ex¬ 
change' suggested in Ivan Illich's De- 
schoolmg Society He put the radical 
education idea into practice in Toronto in 
1977, that nonprofit institution now has 
30.000 students a year Then in 1979 he 
rounded up S60,o6o and opened for busi¬ 
ness in Manhattan's Greenwich Village 
From an initial enrollment of 400 in its 
first month. Network has grown to 4.000 
students a month so far this year 

N etwork's phenomenal success is due, 
'in large measure, to Hollender's 
shrewd ability to live off the fad of the 
land t'letwork offers a class, for instance, 
on how to crack crossword puzzles Gour¬ 
mets can learn to concoct Japanese raw 
fish delights or cook a vegetarian Chinese 
dinner Singles can practice “Love Strat¬ 
egies for the Successful Woman" and find 
“Fifty Ways to Meet Youi Lover " Those 
interested in other figures can learn how 
to incorporate their own businesses, make 
investments under S2,000 and even read 
the financial page of a newspaper People 
who want to see the woi Id on S15 a day are 
counseled by Travel Wnter Arthur From- 
mer John Rand, vice president of the ad¬ 
vertising firm Ogilvy & Mather, leaches a 
class in writing ad copy 

At the start Hollender was as relent¬ 
less in reciuitmg instructors as he is in at¬ 
tracting students He would walk into a 
gourmet shop and ask the ov ner to teach 
a course in opening a food store But today 
experts come to him asking to teach, he 
acceptsonly 10^/f to 15'’! of the applicants 
Teachers eain an average of $30 to $40 an 
hour and can make as much as $12,000 a 
year teaching one course a week But for 
many the rewards arc more than mone¬ 
tary Says Rand “Anyone who works 
hard alt day and eniolls m this kind of 
course is not your usual student The cal¬ 
iber IS fascinating' 

Last year Network grossed $1 5 mil¬ 
lion. and Hollender now plans to expand 
by including othei cities (possibilities 
Haitfoid. Conn and London) He also 
nourishes hopes of breaking into the new 
cable TV market Says the youthful entre¬ 
preneur ’ Running Network is as close to 
becoming a college president as I ever 
want to be.” ■ 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME answers this 
question with a complete wrap-up of 
the affairs of the world. 

Not only the world of day-to-day 
news, as it happens here and around 
the globe, but the world of Art, Edu¬ 
cation, Law, Religion, Science, Sport, 
Theater, Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, Music, Television, 
Modern Living—to name but a few. 

And TIME brings you more than 
just the news. TIME clarifies the com¬ 
plex and explains the significance of 
what is elsewhere merely reported. 

For this reason, thirty million 
well-informed men and women 
throughout the free world look to 
TIME each week to satisfy their need 
to know of events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

rhe Weekly Newsmagazine of the World. 



Bad Crash_ 

BLOW OUT 

Directed and H'nttenby 
Brian De Palma 

T here are three Brian De Palmas—all 
the grinning, scheming sons of Allied 
Hitchcock With Sisters and Dressed to 
Kill, De Palma made his reputation as the 
Psycho student supicme. drawing curli¬ 
cues of style and cheerfully obscene graf- 
hti in the margins of that seminal horroi - 
movie text In Phantom of the Paradise 
and Home Movies, he displayed an impish 
impudent sense of humoi that recalls 
Hitchcock's macabre comedy The Tiou- 
hle with Hatty But the most passionate 
Brian De Palma—^and maybe the real one 
— IS the child of Veiiigo. Hitchcock's 
essay on the fatal power of obsessive love 
In plot skeleton and flesh tones. De Pal¬ 
ma's (Xtsession was a remake of Vertigo, 
and the piom scene in Came suffused its 
heroine in a mood of crimson lomanti- 
cism Blow Out, for all its borrowings from 
political and cinematic fact and fancy, is 
one more story of an obsessive idealist lost 
in a lush forest of intrigue 

Jack (John Travolta) is a sound man 
in two wavs he devises auial effects for 
Alms, and he carries himself with an air 
of unassuming rectitude One night, while 
on a held trip to tape the whistling wind 
for a horror movie, he hears the air punc¬ 
tured by the explosion of an automobile 
tire and sees a cat caicen through a bndge 
lailing and into the water below The car 
contains a presidential hopeful and his 
lady of the evening Sally (Nancy Allen) 
Jack dives in and saves het but is later 
warned by police and fi lends of the de¬ 
ceased politician to forget that she exist- 



John Travolta bi fltoH'Okrt 


Subtle strategies and red herrings 


diiema 


ed The plot Uuckens—curdles, really 
—with hints of Chappaquiddick and 
Nixonian plumbers, with genuflections to 
Michelangelo Antomom's Blowup and 
Trancts hord Coppola's The Conversaaon, 
with narrative implausibilities and inter¬ 
nal contradictions and enough red her¬ 
rings to stock a Leningrad fish market 
After the simple shocks of Dressed 
to Kill. De Palma is out to deploy sub¬ 
tler strategies As a result. Blow Out is 
less scary but more skillful One sequence, 
involving a murdetous attack m a Phil¬ 
adelphia tram station, tantalizes with 
portent and discretion From outside a 
toilet stall, wc see only the victim's feet 
fluttering beneath the door and then fall¬ 
ing still, the limbs of this defenseless an¬ 
imal at lest at last And twice De Palma 
exhibits his favorite technique to sug¬ 
gest confusion and resolution the cam¬ 
era describes circles—four. six. a dozen 
—around his characters ribboning them 
in place to force them to confiont their 
destinies The viewer must share their 
turmoil—feel vet tigo or nial de met 

John Travolta, ever the innocent 
quester, the vulnetable stud, brings charm 
and passion to Jack's plight though he 
can do no moie than the other actors 
faced with several long, redundant di¬ 
alogue scenes As an unhinged agent of 
executive evil John Lithgow is a study 
in blank-faced, monotone menace—the 
G Gordon Liddy of a liberal's night¬ 
mares The big pioblem is Nancy Allen 
(Mrs Btian De Palma) Her Saliy should 
inhabit the romantic center of Jack's 
surging idealism Instead she plays 
I for gum-chewing. damaged-Kewpic-doll 
I laughs Sally's emotional resonance 
IS tinny, it has no echo to catch the 
innei eai of a sensitive sound man She 
IS nothing more than a plot device, a con- 
geiies of De Palmas movie references 
One imagines the actiess and the di¬ 
rector standing in an airless, doorless 
room the walls draped with flickering 
movie screens and chattering Dolby 
speakers as a camera ciicles around and 
atound them, fastet and tighter, locking 
them in claustrophobic embrace For their 
sake and the moviegoer s. they must try 
loescape —ByRichartlCerHss 

MadPash _ 

ENDLESS lOVE 
Directed by Franco Zeffirelli 
Screenplay by Judith Rascoe 

S he IS. as no one needs to be told very 
pretty indeed But with her flat little 
voice and hei skinny emotional range, one 
has to wondei Is Brooke Shields truly ob¬ 
session worthy'' And can she carry, com¬ 
mercially another movie about another 
kind of obsession*' The answer is no Onts 
simply refuses to believe that even a total¬ 
ly innocent adolescent could be sosmitten 



Brooke SMeMs \aeMhasLove 

Pretty pictutes and lijeless lovers 


by this dull if comely girl that he would 
burn down her house because her father, , 
defending his Oedipal turf, orders him , 
away foi a month to cool off 

The love-maddened youih is played ' 
by one Martin Hewitt an unknown cho¬ 
sen for some reason over the customary \ 
5,000 applicants foi the job in a talent 
hunt He can pout and look earnest, one ' 
could almost indulge his presence in a , 
high school production of Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet But he IS. at best, a puppy lover, not ' 
someone who can portray a lad nurturing 
his passion for two years in an insane asy¬ 
lum and emerging to find and reclaim his 
love 1 n the face of all opposition 

Still, the children are not solely to 
blame for this dieary adaptation of &ott 
Spencer's novel, which made such an j 
interesting case for madness m love, dem¬ 
onstrating that It is preferable—whatever 
the cost—to safe “meaningful relation¬ 
ships" Director Zeffirelli seems far too ; 
distant fiom his lovers He is too con¬ 
cerned with establishing the sweetness 
and beauty of their affair, not enough ' 
with emphasizing what is at its center i 
an irresistible sexual magnetism that can 
be so surprising to youngsters that it over- . 
whelms them Worse, in attempting to ' 
suggest the play of memory and inner i 
consciousness. Zeffirelli and Screenwriter 
Rascoe resort to such stale devices as 
flashbacks, hallucinatory episodes and 
ghostly voice-overs There is even a mo- : 
menl when the action comes to a halt ' 
and, yes, a title song is played while all 
the actors go moony-faced About the . 
only plichd of ’40s psychodrama moviap 
that IS missing is a dream sequence br 
Dali If the producers want this one to 
succeed in today’s market, they will have 
to retitle it Creature from the Blue 
Lagoon Meets Ordtnary People ought to 
doit_ -^-ifyllkbmdStBklsal 
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*jsyins to Thwa r t the Fr uit Fly_ 

Fearing a farm disaster, California begins aerial spraying 

i n Northern Caiifornta the biological 
clock whii ticking away As helicopters 
began spiaying the insecticide Maiathion 
on infested areas just south of San Fran- 
C.ISCO they wcie racing against the mat- 
velous reproductive capacities of the tiny 
Mediterranean fruit fly a matute female 
can produce 1.000 eggs over its two-month 
life span Last week alone, the taigcted 
aica expanded from 120 to 140 to IbO sq 
mi and fears mounted that the fly was 
about to break out of the Bay Area and 
move into the lush fatm lands of the San 
loaquin Valley The long-range worry a 
federal quarantine, which would cripple 
LhCistates SI4 billion farm industiy and 
produce prices soaiing all ovei the 
U S Five stales—Texas, Alabama, f loi- 
ida Mississippi and South Caiolina 
-have already announce'd bans on most 
Calitoiniu fiuit unless it has liccn 
lumigalcd 

Ilcspitc the urgeney the spiaying ef- 
fiut lileially had tiouhle getting off the 
mound Stateotfieialshadtoeompetewith 
l.iimers to gel their hands on enough aii- 



A Malathion-loaded chopper leaves San Jose 

changed his mind when U S Agiicultuic 
Sucrclaty John BIikK began planning a 
quarantine Complained Califot nia Sena¬ 
tor S I Hayakawa Blown should have 
done this eight months ago Now we aic 
m a ixisition o^ playing eateh-up Then 
with custotnaiy chut/pah the Governor 
icquested that Piesidenl Reagan deelaie 
the thiee infested counties San Mateo 
Santa Clara and Alameda—a disaster 
area That way the I cdcral Govcinmenl 
could share the linancial burdens inflict- 


vrafl to do the |ob When they tinally did i ed by the Medlly 


"cl helicopters repeated mechanical fail- 
iiies led some Californians to joke that the 
choppers w-ere lefloveis from the ili-laled 
hostage rescue mission m Iran Pilots and 
•'.lound Clews were unaccustomed to the 
cpraying piocediiies and slow to adapt to 
the use of the viscous pesticide solution 
which tended to clog pumping equipment 
It was not until the end of the week that 
more than tw(< hclicopteis weic aloft at 
the same time Obseived a U S IJcpail- 
ment of Agriculture ofticial I think Mur¬ 
phy s Law has taken ovei because every¬ 
thing that could go wrong has 

The state was already waging an ex¬ 
tensive land war Seven hun- ,__ 

dred members of the Cali- , 
forma C onset vation Coifis . 
helped strip fruit from the 1 
trees in infested backyards i 
More than 500 National ! 
(juaidsmen called the fruit 
away huiying an estimated 
750 tons in Santa C lai.< land¬ 
fill dumps Roadblocks had 
been set up at three points 
and prexfuce was conhscated 
Itom 12.661 of the 286 240 
c ars and trucks checked But 
aerial support was vital, and 
many Califotnians, cspecial- 
“^farmers. were angry that 
spraying did not stait sexyn- 
et At first Governor Jerry 
Blown had resisted evidently 
concerned that he would 
alienate his stiong environ¬ 
mentalist constituency He 

TtNE.| m^Y2f, tyi 


After a pcricxi ol apixralyptic rhetoric 
Caliiornians geneiallv tixik the spraying 
in stride Residents of ihc inlesied areas 
were bombarded with infoi matron on the 
safely of the chemical w hich according to 
slate toxicologists is only one twenty-fifth 
as toxic as the pesticide used in flea col¬ 
lars Brown s fears noiwilhstandrng state 
ofiicialssaid it wassalci losptay fiom the 
ail than the ground Reason the Mala- 
ihion IS mixed with molasses sugar and 
yeast and falls in colfec gram-si/c drop¬ 
lets that cannot he easily inhaled B T 
C ollins 40 director ol the C alifotma ( on¬ 
set vation Coips gave the most dramatic 
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demonstiation of its safety he drank a 
glassful of Maiathion diluted with water to 
the omceniration used in the spray 

Few sought refuge at foui Red Cross 
shekels set up outside the sprayed area, 
one facility was closed down when not a 
soul showed up For the most part, Cah- 
fotnians simply followed the precautions 
lecommended by stale officials They 
closed then windows btoughi childten's 
playthings inside and coveted their cars 
with sheets or tar paulins to pi event chem¬ 
ical damage lo the paint They also 
showed a sense I'f humor The Medfly 
Project Ileadquaileis in Los Gatos 
dubbed Itself llonic of Old Blue Lyes' 
and a maikct blossomed foi Iiy WARS 
T shuts and Mfiii i y sw\i MAM buttons 
The spiaying was all but impereepli- 
ble. a fact that fiustiaied would-he dem- 
onsltatois Two protesters keeping a vigil 
in Palo Alto hcaid a helicoptei ovei head 
but could find no itacc of Maiathion "1 
don t see how- it will woik admitted Pat¬ 
rick Long 29 who held a black iinibtella 
ovei his head foi symbolic effect ' 1 don’t 
sec how the flics can find u 


I Maiathion does not find the flies The 
200 faim prixlucls that the flies infest ac¬ 
count foi about S4 billion uich ycai Fx- 
pensive fumigation and cold-storage 
tieatmcnt could save some c<o[is but 
there IS lui way to salvage dates, figs ol¬ 
ives Ol almonds C aliloinia need only kxik 
across the Pacific foi an example ol the 
fly s dcstiuctivc ixtwcr Hawaii has been 
infested since 1910 The only fiirt it cx- 
poiis m laigc quantilKS is the thick- 
skinned pineapple which is immune to 
the bug Says Oi Luov \Ailliamson a 
lx>A Scientist in Honolulu ' Piiot to the 
fiuit flics we had an abundance of fiuil 
Now wc compete with these iiisccis foi 
our fixxJ 

A few Califoimans thought the buttle 
wasalicady l<.x>l S.iid Tcitance Allen, an 
u M, * entomologist who worked in 
the state s Medfly eradication 
piogiam last year 'The in- 
fcslatum IS so large that we 
just don I have the manixtwcr 
and rcsoiiiccs to stop it' But 
Medfly Project Oiiectoi Jeriy 
Sciibnci was moic sanguine 
He noted that the helicopters 
had become more eflicicnl bv 
week s end raising hopes that 
spraying can lx. completed on 
schedule • I he original plan 
called fin six applications 
spiead out ovei a minimum 
of SIX weeks ) If this hap¬ 
pens Sciihnct and his 
technical adviseis feel ihere 
IS a 98'r chance of wip¬ 
ing out the bedeviling 
bug BrOaudKiWaBIt. 

Bmportad by EUmmn Stuakh and 
Didc Thomp$on/San trandteo 






America’s Jeremy Primer, right, trades notes with foreign competitors after contest 


--Science — 

High-IQ Battle for the ^Id 

V S whizzes show that they know the score m math olympiad 

■ ike typical teen-agers at a summer I at 6 IS a m. followed by seven hours of 


■■camp, they diessed in shorts, T shirts I 
and running shoes, wore then hair in ev- \ 
cry length and style, and whiled away the j 
houis tossing Frisbces But there was j 
nothing ordinary about them The 192 
youths who descended upon Geoigeiown 
University in Washington, D C last week 
might have impiessed even Pythagoras 
The world's best and brightest high school 
math students thev had come ftom 27 
countiies including the US, USSR 
Britain France. Canada and Hungary j 
(but not China), to compete in the 1981 In- ■ 
teniational Mathematical Olympiad 
The brainy battle of wits began in the 
bast blix., where youthful talent m math¬ 
ematics IS cultivated as lovingly as it is in 
sports chess and the ballet Rumantawon I 
the first olympiad in 195V although the ^ 
Soviets have lieen the best perfoimcrs | 
since then, taking a total of nine golds in | 
what has usually been in spite of its name 
an annual event The U S. uneasy about | 
going up against the feat some Last Lu- ' 
ropeans did not enter until 1974 But the | 
Yanks have done surprisingly well 1 hc> j 
came in second on then first tiy then m 
1977 won the top spot becoming the fiist I 
Westein team to do so This summci, foi i 
the first time they were the hosts 

The all-male U S contingent, ranging 
III age ftoni 14 to 18. was selected in a rig¬ 
orous elimination that began with the An¬ 
nual High Schtxil Mathematics Exams, a 
multiple-choice test given to mote than 
420000 students last Match The top ISO 
finishers then went on to the U S A Math 
Olympiad in May The eight finalists, 
along with 15 other youths who hope to 
qualify in futuic years, spent foui weeks 
at the U S Militaiy Academy m West 
Point N Y 1 here they sharpened their 
skills with mtlitary-ltke drilling (leveille 


ptoblem solving) under Brooklyn-born 
Coach Munay Klamkin. 60 ol the Uni¬ 
versity of Albeita 

The final icckoning came on two con¬ 
secutive days last week when the com- 
peiitois in two 4/^-houi sessions giap- 
pled with SIX problems selected by an 
inlet national committee only days before 
the contest to prevent leaks These tested 
skills in geometty number theoiy and al- 
gebia vet demanded creativity and orig¬ 
inality as much as texlbvxik learning 
(Sample problem three congiucnl circles 
have a common (xiint Oand lie inside a 
given tiiangle bach cttdc touches a iiaii 
of sides of the li tangle Piovc that the tn- 
center and the circumccnlet of the tn- 
angle and the fioini Oatccollincat )’ 

Though the problems weie Greek to 
laymen and probably would have taxed 
many a math leachei, the test leli the 
youngsters, especially the Amei leans to¬ 
tally unimpressed This was a letdown 
complained Harvaid-bound Benjamin 
fTshcr 18 of New York City who s.iid 
thet the exam was fai Ux» easy for so im- 
pottanl a contest I was insulted " Added 
Jetenty Pinner 16 of Maplewood NJ 

it was a joke ' 

That sounded like youthful aiiogance 
But i week s end. aftei the multilingual 
icsulis had been tallied up. it was clear 
that the Ameiicans really knew the score 
Ol the eight compelitois, four had per¬ 
fect papers That made tlie U S team the 
leadei with 314 points out of a possible 
336. followed by West Germany (312) and 
Bittain (301) The Soviets with only six 
entiants, placed a poor ninth ■ 

Mint i.(tiinu.l the i.enteisol ihecirties to form a tn- 
anglc whiLh turns out to he a aimihirly aligned 
shrunken (ih homutheliL as mathematicians sayl 
version of (he oiiginal triangle 



DCO. Federico De LaurenUie, 26, son of 

Movie Producer Dino De Laurentiis (7%e 
Serpent’s Egg, King Aong)and Italian Ac¬ 
tress Silvana Magnano (Bitter Rice. Bar- 
abbas) and himself the producer ^ the 
1978 film King of the Gypsies, of u^nes 
received in the mtd-air collision of two 
light planes while he was shooting a doc¬ 
umentary tm Alaska's annual fish harvest, 
over Kvichak Bay, Alaska 

DKO.IIany Chapin, 38, folk-rock singer and 
composer whose poignant, bittersweet 
ballads about dash^ dreams and broken 
promises included the hits Taxi (1972), 
H'OLDil 974) and The Cat's in the Cra¬ 
dle (1974), of injunes received when his 
car was stiuck by a trailer truck, in Jer¬ 
icho. N Y The son of Big Band Drum¬ 
mer James Chapin, he performed for a 
while during the '60s with a group whose 
other members were his father and Broth¬ 
ers Tom and Stephen A social activist 
and crusader against woild hungei. Cha¬ 
pin often organized and appeared in hfen- 
efit conceits for environmental issues the 
arts and chanties like the National Mul¬ 
tiple Sclerosis Society 

DIED. William Keeier, 53 piesident of the 
! ARCO Oil & Gas Co a maioi subsidiary 
of the $24 billion Atlantic Richfield Co 
of wounds received when he and his wife 
were shotgunned to death by then son Da¬ 
vid, 14 in Dallas Police speculated that 
David an honor student at the exclusive 
St Mark s School iif Texas may have 
killed his paients during a quail cl over his 
expulsion from an amusement park the 
previous day on suspicion of shoplifting 

DIED. Keefe Brasselie, 58 film actoi who 
was best known for playing the title role 
m The [Mdie Cantor Stoiy (19531 of un¬ 
disclosed causes, in Downey, C alif Bras- 
sclle turned to televisuvi pioducing in 
1954, but all three of his senes were can¬ 
celed in their first season In 1968 he pub¬ 
lished The Caimihali. a scathing novel of 
behind-the-scenes intrigue in the televi¬ 
sion industry 

DIED. Isaac Soyar, 79 Russian-born paint¬ 
er and the youngest of thtee artist broth¬ 
els (the others Raphael and Moses), who 
shunned abstiaction to jioitray New Yoik 
street scenes and working-class people in 
a style of lyrical realism, in New Yoik 
City 

DIED. Edward UMa, tOO, fot mer soap sales¬ 
man who rose through the ranks to be¬ 
come chief executive in 1938 of the Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive Co, one of the world's 
largest manufacturers of soap, detergents 
and toilet goods, in Memphis After World 
War il. Little concentrated on expand: 
Colgate-Palmolive's overseas plants a 
operations until they accounted for half of 
the company's revenues By the time he 
stepped down in I960, sales totaled $600 
million for such household staples as Col- 
gate toothpaste and Ajax cleanser. 


. ■rruB. .M 1 * 
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Presenting: The Missing Mogul 

MOVING PICTURES MLMORII S 6f A HOI LYWOOD PRINCE 
Aj BucIJ S(/uithet)f. Stan & Day, 501 pages. $16 95 


I n hiseaily 20s he hcliHsd toLicale Unit- veiled dilcntion jusl ds ihe turning of 

ed Aitisls bcfoie he was ^0 he sound and Ihe Great Deptession led to hii- 

foimed his own Holly wtKxi movie tom- lei executive battles at Patumount And 

pan> In the next decade he bei amc Par- maybe he needed to piove that Ad was 

amounts head of puxluction Ihe job rightaftci all 

paid %l I 000 a week oetoie the age of Ad was his wile toundci of the Mal- 
laxes accountants business manageis ibu colony half-baked advocate of I leud 

and lax shclicis Iwheni the make-it-and- Dewey and Marx full-time hetkici of 

spcnd-il philosophy luled the town Me B P as loo trusting too iiresponsible, 

distovcied the It giil Claia Row and likely to tome to a bad end I ve de- 

ihe Ciciman thaiatlei lead Lmil Ian- tided noi to depend on I alhei - foi any- 

nings he promoted the caieeis of peo- thing she told Budd as hei maiiiage 

pie as diveise as Diietloi Linst Lubitsth wound down In all these veais he has 


J 

I pirations But he seems to have vaguely 
I disliked hei meddling ways just us he 
I seems to have vaguely liked his always 
! distant father Plainly, he wanted to know 
I him liettei and her less well 
r If finally this vagueness about his 
! own deejiest teelmgs mais the authot's 
I memoii it does not dimmish its enlcr- 
i tainment value Poi I os Angeles was 
I still a gulden and the movie industry 
I was not fully mdusiriali/cd when young 
Schulbeig was glowing up there His fa- 
ihci s hist studio shared s)satc with a 
/oo, Iheie was a lase liatk whcie the Bev¬ 
erly Wilshiic now stands and Cjillxnt 
I Roland piessed Budd into seivite as a 
I note taiiiei when he was trying to win 
I Claia Bows favois Budd's best liicnd 
I was Maui ice Rapf whose faihci was 
keeper of the Bs at Metio so they had 
the lun of two studios I hey could play 
111 Bcn-Hui's galley oi hide in the lot's 
fig tree shying its ovei ripened fruit at 
passing stais even (laibo was niH im¬ 
mune When the kids wanted to |x;ddle 
maga/mc siibstiiplions athaufleui diove 
them to thcr slieel torneis if they opened 
an oiangc-juicc stand their maids piessed 
the fiuil lor them I atei when they ic- 
ijuired sex education they could watch 
the gicatest swordsman of them all in 
action Jiis name was I icdric Match 
If Schulberg cannot quite manage to 
hung his patents into a well-composed 
closeup his long views of then woild 
have the nostalgic chaim land the well- 
lescaichcd histoiical accutacy) ot a gixxl 
dvKumcntaiy And the shy stammeiing 
boy who went on to Daitmouth Com¬ 
munism anli-C ommunism and a caieei 
as a bestselling novelist has Ihe giXKj 
sense to undeistand that his childhixHl 


and the Maix biolhers Yet by his mid- 
40s he had flamed out His son began m 
movies by collahoialing with an alco¬ 
holic wiitei named F Scott fit/geiald 
(whom he lalei commemorated in the 
novel /'/if Di sent hunted) and wiote sev- 
eial film clasSKs including Ott the Wa- 
teifiont and A hace tit the Crowd Today 
neithei Benjamin Peicival( BP ')Schul¬ 
berg not his son Budd is precisely a house¬ 
hold—oi I lolly wtxKi—name But that odd 
obscurity is what lends Budd's memoir 
Moving Pictures its poignancc and 
fascination 

Even foi his stin it is haid to say 
what separated B P from his moie il¬ 
lustrious peeis Ceitainly his ghetto cie- 
dentials were as impeccable as iheiis 
his cigars as long and omnipiesent And 
he shared then legendary capacity to 
hoo/e wench and gamble the nonstop 
lights away—and to appear at the stu- 
w next mointng with a cleai eye for 
the main chance 

Maybe B P was too much the gam¬ 
bler, moie excited by the flow of the play 
than by the final totals Maybe his long- 
running alTair with Sylvia Sidney, then 
one of his most winsome discoveiies. di- 


piactically nothing to show foi the mil¬ 
lions hes earned he lives in that 
dream woild of his, with people like 
the Sidney woman icllmg him how gicat 
he IS' The solution Ad became one of 
Hollywixxls top agents a status she so¬ 
lidified one aflerncxm on the casting couch 
of the mightiest mogul of them all Lou¬ 
is B Mayei She paid Budd 2Sc and up 
for evciy ceititled classic he read as a 
kid and he acted out hci cultural as- 


piincHXilily was not so fai leinoved liom 
common expciicncc as its ciiiics both 
moial and Itleiaiy have liked to pic- 
tend llollywtxid alter all. was onlv a 
pictute ol Amciica run ihiough the pto- 
jectoi at tuple speed If that wcic not 
so, it could nevei have taken such hold 
of the national imagination permuting 
BP and Ad to define the Ameiican 
dream with then woik and locaiicatute 
It w ilh then lives ByRrchardSchrekm! 


Excerpt 

JE There I was, with parents tn evening clothes, in a fabulous chaufTeui-dnv- 
■■ en carriage of gold That was all a star-blinded fanatic needed to see 
•Who are you’ Who are you’’ she shouted at me ‘Are you a movie star’ 
‘I-l'm n-nobody.' 1 stammered 

‘Nobody?’ She was moving along with us hei face peering over the half-low¬ 
ered window, growing suspicious of movie stars who high-hatted their fans 
‘Aie you sure’ Do 1 know your name’’ 

I shook my head T-Fm not in the m-movies I’m n-nobtxly j-just like you' 
StUl chnging to the coach, she turned around and shouted to the crowd press¬ 
ing forward behind hei ‘He says he‘s nobody' Her voice rose ‘Just like us'' 

That was as close as I ever came to egalitananism ip Father s dream 
maciune mm 






Back from die dead 

Since 1961, the World Wildlife Fund has i escued 33 mammals and birds from the brink 
of extinction. It has allocated more than $40 million to conservation projects around the world. 
It has created or supported 260 National Parks on five continents - a total area almost 
twice the size of Western Europe. There is still much more to be done. 


HE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
was tormcd to help preserve life m 
the natural world Our scope is the 
whole of nature - plants, mammals, 
fishes, birds, and their habitats We raise 
and allcKatc money to preserve species 
threatened with extinction We work to 
conserve natural areas that contam 
endangered wildlife 

Here is an outline ol some of the things 
we have achieved so tar You can become a 
participant in these projects - and new 
ones 


Operation Tiger 

Fifty years ago there were 100,(XXI I'lgers 
in the wild Eight diftc.ent sub-species 
existed in Eastern Turkey, India, Iran, 
China, the Soviet Umon and South-east 
Asia 1 oday, there are not more than 50(K) 
Tigers left 

In 1972 the World Wildlile Fund 
launched us Operation I’lgcr to save the 
Tigers that remained Nine Tigei re¬ 
serves have been established in India and 
three in Nepal 

Tigei conservation projects have also 
bc-cn set up m Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
Indonesia and Thailand 

Saving the Spotted Cats 

If women now led cmbari assed to appear 
in the turs of Tiger, Leopaid, Cheetah, 
Jaguar or Ocelot, it is largely thanks to the 
World Wildlife Fund 

FIVE OF THE WORLD’S 

RAREST MAMMALS 

1. Javan Rhinoceros 

u/mii '^Oi I)iJime\U' 

2. Red Wolf 

/ijt'tt than V S I 

3. Arabian Oryx 
ahuiit 1 'id in LOptivc hLidc 

4. Giant Panda 
Imo hundt I Cflinw 

5. Hawaiian Monk Seal 

700-}00niUS‘ 



//ifl I 

As a result ol a vigorous campaign, 
backed by famous people including 
movie stars and fashion leaders, the 
International Fui liade Federation 
called on its members to stop trading in 
the skins of I’lger, Snow Leopard and 
('louded Leopaid Fashion maga?mes 
agreed not to advertise the fuis ol 
endangered animals 

India, Nepal, Pakisun, Kenya and 
Tanzania imposed export bans on furs of 
endangered species Britain, the United 
Stales and ('.anada put conti ols on impor¬ 
tation 

The World’s Rarest Reptile 

l.onesome George is the last known 
survivor of the Pinta Island species of 
Giant Tortoises in the Galapagos Islands 
It w'as here that ('diaries Darwin found 
living evidence to support his theory of 
the “evolution of speaes” and the “sur¬ 
vival of the fittest” Major W'oild Wildlife 
Fund grants each year support the 
conservation work of the (diailes Darwin 
Research Stauon But for Lonesome 
George the future is bleak Unless a 
female of his kind can be found the species 
will cease to exist when he finally goes to 
his ancestors 


A Future for Elephants 

Widespread poaching of Elephants U 
their ivory has loused fears that they ma 
.soon be threatened with cxtinctioi 
Nobody knows how many Elc^xmii; 
thei c are in Africa or Asia today 

T'he World Wildlife Fund is suppoti 
ing a three year study of the intcractm 
betwesm Man, Elephant and habitat, hot 
in Africa and Asia, including ii: 
vestigations into illegal ivory trading, an 
studies to develop Elephant managcini.r 
plans 

“The Seas Must Live” 

In 197(5 the World Wildlife Funi 
launched its biggest campaign, undei tlij 
title, “'1 he Seas Must Live” 

The seas arc polluted by the efflutr: 
ol the industriali/cd world Whak*s ai 
being himtcd to extinction lurtles j: 
robbed of their eggs when they con 
ashore to bleed, or are slaughtcicd 
their meat, shell and oil ('iocX5diles 
killed to make handbags and stiv;| 
Waliuses are hunted for their ivorv St-i 
aic bludgeoned to provide fur coats 
The threat of extmction hangs ovci i 
species of Whale, Dolphin and PorpoJ 
SIX species ol Seal, all Dugongs al 
Manatee'S, all coastal Crocodiles, andf 
species of sea and aia-ital birds The 1| 
(iinbbean Monk Seal was sighted 
years ago 




i Sanctuaries 


[largest project in the sea campaign is 
loviUe sea sanctuaries for Whales, 
thins and Seals 

arine TVirtlcs, most of which are 


are to be protected at nesung 
liT^he Gulf of Califorma, the 
Klles, Malaysia, Panama and clse- 



laps the VK'orld Wildlife Fund’s most 
:cssf ul effort has been conservation ot 
'olar Bear Its survival was threatened 
'iiuitets using rifles, motorboats and 
raft among the ice Hoes of the Arctic, 
b\ disturbance of its habitat 
he Wot Id Wildlife Fund helped 
ig Polar Bear specialists togelhei to 
I diruue research and protection 
,s a result, the hve circumpolar 
ms - Norway, Canada, the SoMct 
on, the L' S A and Penmark - have 
ed an agreement to ban killing of the 
I Bear, except by local fcskimos who 
end on it lot sur\ ival 
lenmark has established the North- 
(ireenland National Pai k, largest in 
wotld, which protects impoitant 
mng areas of the Polar Beat Norway 
Icreated Polar Bear reserves in the 
Ibard ai chipelago 


Oolciot Lui*ic 



Birds of Prey 

Falcons, Buzzards, Kites and 
.'ors have become threatened. Their 
le has been accelerated by the 
tuction of their feeding and nesting 
by the collecuon of eggs, and 
e all by pesticides which enter their 
chains leading to sterility and 




malformation of young and mass deaths 
A capnve breeding programme for the 
Peregrme Falain m the Umted States 
aided by the World Wildlife Fund is now 
raismg 100 birds a year Also, with World 
Wildhfe Ftmd baebng, several European 
countries are co-opicrating to save the 
White-tailed Sea Eagle Nests have been 
guarded and breeding has improved 
following the provision of imcon- 
taminated femd at crucial periods in the 
breeding cycle 

The Oryx and the Nen6 

The Arabian Oryx, a creamy white 
antelope with long graceful horns, had 
been hunted almost to extinction The 
Fauna Preservation 
Society, with World 
Wildlife Fund help, 
mounted an expedition 
to captuic a tew of the last 
thiny and ship them to the 
Phimnix Zoo m Arizona 
I’hcrc, through captive 
brc'cding, they have 
become the nucleus of a 
world herd ’I'hc None Gcxise had been 



Fund Hew two hundred of them back to 
Hawaii, where they arc thriving once 
more in their natural habitat 


Conserving Wetlands 
Around the World 

Through help and hnance the World 
Wildlife Fund has helped estabhsn 
reserves or piotect wetlands in many 
parts of the world In the Umted States a 
substantial purchase ol iidal salt marshes 
along the New Jersey coast has helped 
preserve the breeding, wintering, and 
feedmg grounds of more than 300 bird 
species In Britain, the World Wildlife 
Fund provided funds for the purchase of 
Caerlavcrock Wildfowl Reserve - winter 
feeding place foi Barnacle Geese In 
Austna, the World Wildlife Fund took 
over the lease of hunting rights to help 
establish a reserve in the Seewinkel- 
Neusicdlcr Lake area and also purchased 


FIVE OF THE WORLD'S 
RAREST BIRDS 

1. Kauai Oo 

Jeavr thuti tO: Uaivanan lstand\' 

2. Mauridub Kestrel 

24 ! Mawiuui' 

3. Californian Condor 

Jetvcrthan4()i V A 

4. Kak8po 

fcnvi thariKtOi 

5. Spanish Imperial Eagle 

I^OfSpaitf 

a further reserve m the Marchauen- 
Marchegg estate, a woodland arc'a rich in 
plant life In Fiance, the vast wilderness 
of the C^amargue m the Rhone delta with 
Its white horses, black bulls and nesting 
flamingoes was thieatened by com¬ 
mercial exploitation WWF raised 
funds to consolidate the Caimargue as 
the basis for a legional park 'fhe 
Waddensce wetlands along the 
coasts of the Netherlands, West 
Germany and Denmark, a breedmg, 
ncsnng and feeding place foi 5 
million birds as well as a nursery for 
North Sea lish, continue to be protected 
with World Wildlife Fund support 

The Jungle - Destruction at the 
Rate of SO acres a Minute 

'I'hc World Wildlife Fund’s biggest land 
campaign has been for the conservation of 
the tropical ram forest, the last gremt 
untouched caisystcm m the world 

In 1975, the World Wildlife Fund 
launched its “Save the Jungle” campaign 
to conserve key areas ol rain-forcst 
One reserve, created in C'aista Rica’s 
Monteverde Cloud Finest, protects 
more than 1000 species of plants, 300 
species of birds and 100 species of 
mammals 'I'hc Quetzal, sacred bird ol 
the A/tecs, now' survives there 

Much More Money is Needed 

World Wildlife Fund needs to meet the 
incrcasmg demands foi funds as the 
requiiement for conservation action 
becomes mine varied and most urgent It 
needs continuing support, not only finan¬ 
cial but also moial from everyone who 
believes in the pieservation of nature for 
future generations C'amservation pro¬ 
jects throughout the world nc*cd much 
more money than the World Wildlife 
F'und has available Please amt ribute .md 
find out how you can become a suppisrter 
by writing to 

Director of Development 
World Wildlife 1-und 
1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

W U I mhwtiUtigi-sKithiiuaik^ 
tht (/m/iiriiiHo/rMwpuLi by Jtmt Mati^swi 
AJf'ertiu!ftu,iuprt!f^nda\ttpubin. scmti M 

Maiht.r Imernattanat htt 






Warren aHardfaw 


Beyond Parod y 

’tHE~6hi6 GANG THE WORLD OF 
WARREN G HARDING 
by Charles L MeeJr 
Evans. 248 pages. $14 95 

T he scene is the Oval Office of the 
White House, wheie Waiien Gama¬ 
liel Flarding is talking to a newspaper col¬ 
umnist The eminent man says ‘ Often¬ 
times, as I sit here, I don't seem to grasp 
that 1 am President ' The statement is 
too good not to be true In fact, the entiic 
Harding Administrat on is a humorist's 
despair, at a certain point, venality and in¬ 
competence simply transcend parody 
Historian Charles L MeeJi understands 
this His brisk, hilarious retelling of the 
Haiding saga resembles a senes of black¬ 
out sketches Facts are trotted out quick¬ 
ly, to speak and bray for themselves 

A genuinely amiable man, Harding 
rose swiftly in Ohio politics through his 
unswerving devotion to whatevei his 
GOP bosses wanted at the moment He 
was nominated for the presidency in 1920 
because the warring pols could not settle 
on any of the leading contenders One 
Senatoi explained “Wairen Haiding is 
the best of the second-iateis " Disillu¬ 
sioned by the wat and weary of Wixxlrow 
Wilson's high-road crusading, the voters 
overwhelmingly elected Harding In the 
White House, he inaugurated twice-week¬ 
ly poker games in the library and found 
a secluded closet foi tiysts with his 
mistress 

While the President fiddled, a num- 
bei of his appointees diddled, in a truly ba¬ 
roque spree of systematic stealing Attor¬ 
ney General Harry Daugherty was 
perhaps the most clever and rapacious 
Daugherty shared a Washington house 
with one Jess Smith, a fellow Ohioan and 
a proven fixer and bribe taker Smith 
granted favors and made promises that 
only the Attorney General could deliver, 
kept up to half a million dollars buned in 


Books 

a friend’s backyard and walked around 
wearing a money belt filled with 7S $1,000 
bills When the jig was nearly up. Smith 
committed suicide To thwart a Senate in¬ 
vestigation, Daugherty declared his own 
records off limits and later resigned 

Then there was Albert Fall from Ken¬ 
tucky When he was named Secretary of 
the Intenor, Fall was moie than $140,000 
in debt and eight years behind in paying 
his taxes He worked hard and success¬ 
fully to get federal oil-reserve lands trans- 
fened to his own department, then had 
no trouble finding private drillers who 
were ready to deal One of the tracts Fall 
exchanged fur pnvate favors was a spot 
in Wyoming called Teapot Dome Mean¬ 
while, Charlie Forbes, head of the Vet¬ 
erans' Bureau, was traveling about the 
country, letting contracts foi federal hos¬ 
pitals He was generous with the taxpay¬ 
ers' money, paying inflated prices to 
grateful builders and then pocketing the 
difference Forbes also liked to sell Gov¬ 
ernment sutplus goods cheap and then re¬ 
stock empty warehouses dear The buy¬ 
ers, the sellers and Foibes all profited 
handsomely 

The corruption spread Even Harding 
began to notice the borborygmic rumbles 
coming from his overstuffed subordinates 
By then it was too late to avert scandals, 
although Harding did not live to sufifer 
them He died, apparently of a heart at¬ 
tack, perhaps complicateo by simple baf¬ 
flement Today, in a moic cynical age, it 
IS hard to believe that so many officials 
could plunder so bra/enly Mee's version 
of this gaudy tune is light and entertain¬ 
ing It may also, if the reader wishes be 
taken as cautionary — By Paul Gray 

Ever Optimistic 

THE SAGE or MONTICFLLO 

by Dumas Malone 

Little. Brown. 55/page.s. $19 95 

O ld age is an optimist's severest test of 
character Thomas Jefferson, who 
made the “pursuit of happiness" part of 
the American way of life, kept the faith 
until he died, 50 years to the day after 
the Declaration of Independence 

Jefferson was neaily 66 when he 
stepped down from the ptesidency—the 
point at whicn Dumas Malone begins this 
sixth and final volume of his awesomely 
thor-iugh biography. Jefferson and His 
Time But he remained a man of uncom¬ 
mon vigor 

Life at Monticello was a case of hyper¬ 
active retirement Jefferson always argued 
that no occupation was "so delightful to 
me as the culture of the earth " Now he 
had the chance to prove it, every morning 
after breakfast Dinner, served at 4, con¬ 
stituted the social hour The patriot gath¬ 
ered his clan about him his daughter 
hiartha. who ran the household, plus a 
varying assortment of twelve grandchil¬ 
dren, as well as random aunts,, sons- 


m-law and omnipresent house guests ; 

In the evening Jefferson read. “T can- { 
not live without books,” he confessed He [ 
preferred classics in the ongmal He cher- 2 
ished his Homer, his Thucydides, faJ^ac- 
itus, though he was too much of a pragma¬ 
tist to abide Plato’s “foggy mind " | 

It was Jefferson’s ultimate optimism ! 
to believe he could turn the whole world 
into readers If human beings were not yet 
guided by reason, it was because they had ' 
not read enough books So 6,487 volumes ' 
from his own library ended up forming the ! 
nucleus of the Library of Congress, and he 
devoted his final energies to founding j 
what would become the University of 
Virginia j 

J efferson's last years were by no means ! 

free from care Like Job, he suffered i 
from boils As friends and relatives I 
died, the old survivor came to feel, he j 
said, like a tree without branches lie 
was plagued by financial woiries P“* * 
nothing could ctamp his generous heart | 
When things were at their worst, he was ; 
likeliest to buy an elegant $135 watch | 
foi one granddaughter, a pianoforte for 
another ! 

To the end. he believed that one moie 
bank loan, one more har/cst, would tui n . 
his,jiffairs around He i\as equally opti- : 
mistic about the lest of the wrild Noth- , 
ing would go far wiong fo* America if it ! 
kept govei nment small and stopped pi nit- | 
mg so much paper mon^'v 

As foi Euiope, theic might be moie 
tevolutions, more bUnxlshed. but most of 
the Continent, he piomised John Adams, i | 
would wtnd up as Amoi ican-style democ¬ 
racies upon whose ‘gloiious achieve¬ 
ments” the two old Presidents would look 
down from heaven 

“He undeiestimated the evil in un¬ 
regenerate man " Malone concludes But 
as a icmaikably cheerful old man, Ma¬ 
lone, himself now 89 cannot condemn 
Jefferson for so noble, so American a '| 


fault —ByAMvmMaekktdcs 




























I Turn your old camera 
I intoanew 

" Mamiva 

OUR NEXT PRESDEN 

(PICK ONE) 








Nows the time for the 
li^t metithol cigarette. 


t, 





Fra^ance locket and chain byt 
DuBarry. Teurr for free B&IV 
coupons., the valuable extra on 
every pack of Belair. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box I2B, Loutsville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Oetemiined 
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Turn your old camera 

into a new 

Mamiya 
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and set $20 off 


Your particmaUng Manuya dcalet will 
ffive you a $20 trade-in allowance for any 
instant cartridge loading or instant print 
camera you’ve been using to take snap¬ 
shots This $20 trade-in offer is good 
on the purchase of any new Mamiya 
35mm single-lens reflex camera oi 
Mamiya Bicentennial Camera Kit 
between now and July 4,1976 
Every Bicentennial Kit is 
a complete photographic 
outfit built aiound a 
Mamiya 35mm SLR cam- 
era It will give you 
everything you need to 
move up to the creative 
world of photography. 


Remember, Mamiya cameras are built 
with uncomptomising quality and pie 
cision And, a complete system of inter 
changeable lenses and accessories is 
available for Mamiya SLR's 
If you’re ready to move up to 
Mamiya, get moving now Befoie 
July 4, check out your 
dealet’s low pnces on 
Mamiya 35mm SLR 
^ cameias, then save an 

J additional $20 by tiading 
I in youi old camei a 


HuiTy...see your dealer before July 4 


Offer t<oid where prohibited 
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f or a year now, our correspondents have been traveling with the 
various piesidential candidates and hopefuls This week about fin¬ 
ishes up the primaries, and we shall be watching picconvention 
developments 

Several members of our Washington buieau have spent most of 
1976 on the road Strobe Talbott has been with Ford and Reagan 
“The l ord campaign. ’ he says, “is a permanent floating piece of the 
U S Government The Reagan road show is like an old-fashioned 
but ptofessional vaudeville act “ Dean Fischer was at Reagan's high¬ 
ly emotional victory celebiation in Los Angeles Said Fischer “Nei¬ 
ther of the other candidates I covered — Ford and Carter—has Rea¬ 
gan's star quality The President can impress crowds with his office 
Carter can hold an audience, particularly a black audience, spell¬ 
bound But as a showman, Reagan is unparalleled ” 

Bonnie Angelo's final week with Idaho Senator Frank Church 
was no kind of show at all He was haunted by the tragic flood in his 
home state “tven his plane was wrecked by a runaway airport-main¬ 
tenance cart in Cleveland," says Angelo, “and a telephone strike pre¬ 
vented him from learning the bad voting results ” 

For Stanley Cloud. 1 uesday's primaries ended nine months of al¬ 
most constant tiavel wun Jimmy Caiter Looking back, he finds that 
two episodes stand out There was a night last September when Car¬ 
ter was stranded at a deserted airstrip in ruial New Hampshire The 
man who was to become his paity's nominee waited in the silent 
daik 30 minutes for someone—anyone—to give him a lift The other 
episode also occulted in that crucial early primary SaysCloud “Asta- 
tus test foi repoiteis m the C'aiter campaign is whether or not you 
were on the white-knuckle flight to Berlin. N H - pronounced BFR- 
lin ” A bli/jard began as Cailci isas flying to speak ihcie, and pas¬ 
sengers on the pitching, yaccing plane watched the slopes of the White 
Mountains rushing past and sometimes towaid their little craft 

It has been an e\citir.g time but people were glad to gather 
again in Washington this week 
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in the world is now in Amenca. 
tntroducina the 

incomDaraoie eltron~660shaver. 


incomparai 

This IS the famous foil 
shaving system made in 
West Germany by Braun, 
A.G. It IS one of the most 
painstakingly crafted 
shaving systems in the 
world. Perhaps that is why 
it is also the best selling. 

The Eltron 660 shaver 
not only shaves you close, 


It also shaves you comfort¬ 
ably. Most shavers offer 
one or the other. But Braun, 
with 25 years of experi¬ 
ence in the eiectnc shaver 
field, has engineered an 
innovative and intelligent 
solution to both problems. 

The electro-formed foil 
IS tissue paper thin and 
flexible to shave “skin- 
dose". While the smooth 


platinum coating insures 
greater shaving comfort 
Scientifically designed 
and patented hexagonal 
holes and narrow slots 
trap and cut every kind of 
hair. And the narrow head 
shaves you more easily 
in those difficult areas of 
the face. 


The new Eltron 660 
dual voltage (120/220 AC) 
shaver and its elegant com¬ 
panion, the rechargeable 
Eltron Intercontinental 
Both of such superb qual¬ 
ity, they are backed by the 
longest warranty*offered 
by any line of shavers. 

Now, for the first time, 
available in fine stores 
throughout America. 


eltron i shavers 

Made in W Germany by 

BRAUN, A.G. 



































"The best Savings Plan 
is a Chase ComUnation 
Checking Plan.” 




"We moved our savings to 
Chase Now we save dollars, not 
dimes Because only Chase 
Combination Checking pays a 
whopping 5 50% on our savings 
■with a 90-day savings plan*, and 
gives us a choice of two ways to 
save on checking " 

If you love to save money, just 
tuck $1,000 into a Chase 90-day 
savings plan and your checking is 
free. No per check charges. No 
monthly fees So, while you earn 
high interest on your savings, you 



save money with free checking All 
together, it should be worth over 
$80 a year to you 

But you can start small and 
still be a big saver at Chase With 
just $500 in savings you can have 
Dollar-A-Month Checking You 
earn high interest on your savings 
and write all the checks you want 
for a flat dollar a month 

So, if you write more than one 
check a month, it pays to move your 
savings to Chase 

Free Checking, or Dollar-A- 


Month Checking, Either way, the 
best savings plan is a Chase 
Combination Checking Plan** 
Give yourself the Chase Advantage, 
and save Member F D I C 

*redpral law and regulation prohibit the peymont of 
a time deposit prior to maturity or stated withdrawal 
periods uriless three months of the interest thereon 
IS forfeited and interest on the amount withdrawn 

IS reduced to the passbook rate _ 

*Nof available for business or 
professional ariounts 


Give yourself ja ■ a 

THa Miiantsip 



MORE 

TENNIS COURTS 
THAN 

WIMBLEDON, 
AND A LOT 
CLOSER. 

' 





'i::_ i 


TTbs is not to disparajtf Wimbledon Wimble 
don IS a tenras shnne 

We'd just like to point out that theie's another 
magnificent tenras omptex 90 miles away in 
stead of 3,000, and you don’t have to be one of the 
world's be^t 200 pliers to play on it 

It’s at the CoiKord Hotel And if what you 
I eally love to do on \ acation is play tennis, you’ll 
find more of it heie than at alnvist any other resort 
in the world 

You’ll beabletoplaymthxirsoroutdoors Ten 
l*iofession.il level ould^ courts plus 16 indoor 
courts—the largest lesort indixn uvimsaiinplex 
III Amenca 

>ou’ll be able to play day and night without 
waiting t Most of our omits aie open 2'1 hours a 
day I 

Y’oull be able to learn how to play, oi how to play 
better, with a staff of "Pros" headed by a world 
class player. Bill Lloyd 

In short, it isn't exactly sti etching a point to say 
we offer an abundana* of tennis But we also offer 
an ,'tbundana* of golf (3 courses), swimming (in- 
d(K» and outdoor ptx)ls),d]rang, entertainment, 
and almost anything else you t^e a vacation f<r 

All for as little as $38* a day (3 meals a day 
included) 

After all, you can’t get more out of a vacaticm 
than the vacation place puts into it And nobody 
puts more into it than the Conuird 

We’re just 90 minutes from New York City at 
Kiamesha Lake, N Y For details or reset valions, 
call us at (212) 244 3.500 or (914) 794 4000 




Wings of Platinum? 

To the Editors 

Indeed, Paul McCartney is back 
(May 311 Eat your hearts out, John, 
George and Ringo 

Kathy Biege! 

Albany, Ore 

Paul McCartney is aloft on wings of 
platinum and gold these days And yet 
I do have a request of Mr McC and oth¬ 
ers m rock’s pantheon How about grac¬ 
ing “Smaller Town USA” where long¬ 
time supporters reside’’ 

Mike Otis 

Fulton. N Y 

First It was Springsteen, now it's Mc¬ 
Cartney Your magazine has about as 



iT i' 


much musical taste as a smelly old wart- 
hog McCartney may be a commercial 
success, but he is a mediocre, washed- 
up musician 

Reedy Jay 
Berkeley. Cahf 

The rock generation may have lost 
a group but they have gained a legend 
McCartney 

Gene Sapakoff 
Denver 



FOR TOUR AiOllEY. 


•Per Person, Double Occupancy Children $24 
as 3rd or 4th persrai in same room as parents 
Standard Room, based on weekly stays 
Shorter stays at higher rates 
Speaal All Inclusive Tennis Packages availaUe 



Now after listening to Wmgs’ Speed 
of Sound album I’m convinced Paul 
McCartney is dead' 

Tom Serabtan 
Potsdam. N Y 


A Cutting Question 

This IS in response to the article en¬ 
titled “No Clearcut Decision for Tim¬ 
ber’ [May 17] 

I would suggest that the article did 
not convey an accurate or a current pic¬ 
ture of the developments regarding for¬ 
estry management legislation The Sen- < 

riiil Tii 4ir-irrt"**~— 


WxiUYwLifceTo 
LeamWhy T hese 
Extraondinary'l'V 
Pipgranis\^fere 
So Successfiil? 



THE ASCENT OF MAN 
A milestone in television programming" 

-The New Ybrk Times 



AMERICA 

"Not only one of the linest documentan senes 
but one ol the fmesi series of any kind ever 
presemedonTV" -The Chicago Tribune 



THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII 
"Henry VHI serves not only as a persuasive 
dalenae tit teteviskm now-hut also as an 
excRlng promise tor Its future” 

—The Wall Street Journal 


We would like to tell you about tlu bene¬ 
fits of underwnUi^ qi^ity ptogramming 

and bow an exclusive association with 
one of our new BBC-TV/Time-Life oo- 
(Moductions can be of significant value to 
,yoi<r company 

Please call— or write to our National Sales 
Division 



TIME «UFE BUILDING 
NEW YORK. N.Y 10020 





















































TIME has just published 
a new Bicentennial 
special issue— THE 
NEW NATION-wntten 
as though TIME's re 
porters were on the 
scene the week of 
Sept 26.1789 


That was the year we were putting together a new nation The new 
Constitution became law Our institutions and traditions were being 
invented from scratch Just this week, the Bill of Rights was submitted 
to the states for approval And President Washington was cnticized for 
living too royally (52 dozen bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner') 

When TIME brought out its first Bicentennial issue last year reporting 
the week of July 4,1776, it was an instant sellout and went on to become 
the most popular issue in TIME’s history 

THE NEW NATION is certain to repeat that sut cess Active TIME 
subscribers at the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscnptions 

But, if you’re not a subscnber, be sure to pick up your copy today 
wherever you buy magazines 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and organizations, 
phone toll free 800 6218200 (in Illinois 800 072 8302) 


FOKUM 

and the Comnultee on Intenor and In¬ 
sular Affairs held joint heanngs and 
heard from over 100 witnesses The 
same two committees recently complet¬ 
ed four days of extensive markup sa^ 
sions at which tune additional chan^ 
and refinements were made on my bill, 
S 3091, to reflect some of the concerns 
and suggestions raised by members and 
heating witnesses 

The article seems to mdicate that 
there are two main groups (the timber 
industry's “clear cutters” v the environ¬ 
mentalists] contenduig with each other 
over for^try management legislation In 
fact, there are many interested parties 
and, fortunately, most of the solid con¬ 
servation groups and forestry school 
deans are behind S 3091 

The goal before us is a most diffi¬ 
cult one It IS to chart a flexible but clear 
path in the management and operation 
of the 187 million acres of the National 
Forests and in the interest of not jus' 
timber but all rcsouices I believe that 
the bill docs this 

HuheU H llumphiey 
Senator from Minnewta 
Washington 


A Bit of Teaching 

The “downnght unreasonable' le- 
quirements foi high school diplomas 
[May 24| are indeed unreasonable for 
teachers as well as pupils 

James R t Quirk 
Poitland Me 


Hays and Roy 

1 wonder just how wide and deep is 
this public trough tnat the taxpayers 
support and how many moie congres¬ 
sional clowns must have their private ca¬ 
pers revealed [June 7J before that au¬ 
gust body meets its lesponsibility'’ 

Cettl L Woodgate 
Satellite Beach. Fla 

Using my tax dollar for a Congress¬ 
man's own benefit is a sin (greed) against 
me His sin of the flesh is not a sin 
against me, therefore mure tolerable 

Leona Mihalka 
Aurota, III 

1 hope Congressman Mays can judge 
the motives of the Russians better than 
he figured the aspirations of Ms Ray 
Lawrence M Jacobson 
Olympia, Wash 


IBENEWNilTION 

TIMES NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE 

(WSAIP.NOW 


Congressman Wayne Hays appar¬ 
ently never heard of the warning ‘‘Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned ” 

George Johnson 
Wausau Wis ^ 


Message in a Medium? 

If Brando [May 24] can only sit 
around on an island and bitch about the 
world, 1 dim’t respect him With his tal- 



Icelandic has more to 
offer than the lowest jet 
fares of any scheduled 
airline to Luxembourg 
in the heart of Europe. 

We also have 
excellent hot meals, 
complimentary wines, 
after dinner cognac and 
attentive, courteous 
service. 

In short, we have 


Excursion Fares* from New York to 
Luxembourg-June, July, August 


Ddys 

Icelandic 

Other 

Scheduled 

Airlines 

You 

save 

1-13 

$499 

$700 

$201 

14-21 (GIT) 

$420 

$541 

$121 

22-45 

$450 

$556 

$106 

APEX 

$398 

$464 

$ 66 


* Farcb subiect to government approval 


the same kind of service 
you’d get from other 
airlines, without the 
same high costs. 


Because our air fares 
aren’t just a little lower. 
They’re a lot lower. 

It stands to reason, 
the more you save on 
the way, the more you’ll 
have to sj^end when you 
get there. 

See your t)avclugcnt. tr# ttc 
Dept, # TN,Icelandic Aithnes, 
O.iO Fifth Arenac, N,\ , N,y, 
lOOJO, Ot call toll flee (SOO) 
55.5-iJ/J 


^20L11iis is what 

ycMisai^ 
when fou fly 

Icelaiidic'^ 
to Europe. 


leelandie 

LOWEST JET FARES TO EUROPE OF ANY S CHEDULED AIRLINE. 
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Mny wait any lonmT CniiM with 
a Prmccss to cxotK ports this yeac 


Sdil dWcty to F’olvnesia Drop rtiichoi m 
Tahiti, the f'ljis, Flawaii Visit other 
pt’cirls of the Pacific Sec New Zealand 
Explore Australia You’ll spend soft 
nights and enchanting days on the 
luxunous Pacific Princess A Bntish 
registered ship of the ’7()’s Superb 
cuisine Attentive service Fnendly 
British officers Sail Oct 4 from 


Los Angeles to Sydney 26 days And 
letutn at your convenience Your 
coach air ticket to the West Coast is 
included Or fly to Sydney from the 
West Coast and cruise back Nt>v 1 
25 days f or all the details, see your 
f'avel agent 

PrincMS Cruises. The best. 
Without exception. 


Princess Cruises, *!020 Awiiuf* of Stajs Los CA ^KK)fj 7 

His* St>uth ifw IS Ctillioq ond ! vA,rtnt !«»rinsvv<»r' F^li risf send *\ br<K.hu»< 


vision, he could create a message (not c 
spectacle) in the movie medium similar 
to that of Chaplin So far—zero 

John He(fe> 
Valladolid, Sptfin 

Quicker with Diamonds 

I was greatly distressed to read “Di¬ 
amonds are Forever” [May 171, dealing 
with California's latest effort to enhance 
our environment—the Santa Monua 
Freeway Diamond Lanes On March 15 
we reserved the tnside fast lanes of a 
12 6-mile segment of the third busiest 
freeway in the world for the exclusive 
use of buses and car pools for a test pe¬ 
riod of one year In nine weeks car pools 
have increased 100% (from 10,200 to 
20.400 a week), and bus ndership has m- 
creased 140% (8.300 to 19,000) Over¬ 
all, the freeway is moving 96% of the 
people moved prior to the pioject in 15% 
fewer vehicles Early projections indi¬ 
cate a savings of 2 million to I'/i millionVi 
gallons of fuel annually For bus riders 
and car pooleis, travel times are now 
half what they were before the project 
A flop * I think not 

Adnana OianluKO 
Duetto! of Tiampoitation 
Saaamento 



The Outer Island 

The one undei lying catechism of 
President d'Estaings reflections on the 
U S [May 241 seems to be that for what¬ 
ever our nation has accomplished, bun¬ 
gled or comptomised in the past 200 
years, wc are still just an island off the 
coast of Europe 

Catol Wick\ 
Aubiun Ala 

America, Good and Bad 

Foreign observers are not the only 
ones who find the U S wanting I “Crit¬ 
ical Reviews from Abroad." May 31) 
Americans who know the<r history re¬ 
alize that their country is and always 
has been a laggard in social progress 

Ours was one of the last countries 
to abolish slavery, one of the last to adopt 
a social-welfare system (still shamefully 
inadequate), and one of the last to ad¬ 
dress itself to the question of socio¬ 
economic inequality All the Bicenten¬ 
nial rhetoric and campaign jingoism 
can't cover up the fact that we’re not Nu- 
mero Uno 

Victor Grant Backus 
Brooklyn 

It IS interestmg that the 550 busi¬ 
ness, political and educational leaders m 
from 86 foreign countries see little val¬ 
ue in our system of government 

1 wonder what would happen if we 
had no immigration laws and opened 
the doors wide Do you think anyone 
would come'' 

Edward G. Davies 
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Both true statements. Both con»der 
costs, but from different viewpoints. 
Which costs more updating^ Or not? 

Modernizing all our rural roads 
would be a staggering job 3 2 million 
miles are involved 84% of all U S 
roads Most were built over 40 years 
ago for Model A cars and light farm 
trucks. 30 MPH speeds Many have 
lanes less than 12 feet wide They 
cross 200,000 bridges, many obso¬ 
lete, go over 38,000 railroad cross¬ 
ings, less than half with warning 
hghts. Cost to upgrade these roads'^ 
The government says $108 billion' 
Many people honestly question such 
an expenditure 

Yet, rural roads—cracked, pot- 
holed, blind-cornercd — must carry 
our farm crops to market And sup¬ 
plies to farms fci tilizers, feeds, fuels, 
pesticides, machinery Bad rural 
roads increase food costs by increas¬ 
ing transportation costs They waste 
time, fuel, take lives About 25,000 
m 1975 Fatal accident rates arc 
higher on rural roads 

What to do'> We can’t make every 
road a superhighway But we can’t 
deny the benefits good roads bring 
to cities and farms If America’s farm 
pioduction IS to expand, rural trans¬ 
portation must keep pace We should 
give ruial road improvement the pri¬ 
ority It deserves 

Caterpillar equipment is used to build 
and maintain roads and to power 
trucks We believe good roads are 
essential to an efficient, total trans¬ 
portation system 

There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 

intelligent choices. 

[Q 

Caitrpdtar Catand S •rtTrKtemarht olCtltrpttor Tractor Co 





I ve done my share of U S bash* 
ing but never again Thanks for the 
movies that turned childhood into mag¬ 
ic Thanks for the big. biash /esty 
scene (nevei seen, only feltl But above 
all. thanks foi nevei leally growing 
up America is the Petei Pan of all the 
continents Optimism vitality get-up- 
and-go” aie still with you (watch Jimmy 
Cat let & Co) Ma> you nevei ever 
change 

Joan But^ennetstet 
SuHcv. England 


Not Enough 

Yout conclusion I May 311 that “the 
American consumer almost always ends 
up paying the bills (of juiy awards) is 
right out of a recent casualty insutancc 
company advertisement Jury vcidiets 
should nut be arbitraiily limited any 
moie than cot potation executive sala¬ 
ries ot piofcssional golfeis winnings 
should be In a ftee society such things 
arc pi Opel ly determined by the merits 
of the case Befote you judge why not 
set VC on a juiy in a serious case' You’ll 
he surpiiscd how little SI million is to a 
quadi iplegic 

Pete) Chase Neumann 
Reno 

kudos to the Wyoming juty who 
awarded SI 3 million to Maigaret llous- 
en for conti acti ng gonoi i hea T hey have 


opened a veritable Pandora’s box of lit¬ 
igation Using their scale, contracting 
syphilis could bring a lucky person 
$750,000 Thanks to their precedent, 
purchasing no-fault sex insurance will 
become mandatory at puberty Pity the 
uninsured who must resort to medical 
tieatment rathei than cashing in at the 
courthouse' 

Nick Rttcher M D 
Seal Beaih, Calif 

Among the Outraged 

Hooray foi Stefan Kanfei s report 
on violence in sports I May 311 It is a pa¬ 
thetic commentaiy that the immature, 
destructive behavioi of our contempo- 
lai y “superheroes’ is three strikes below 
the matuiity level of the childten who 
worship and glorify them 

Count me among the '‘outraged ’ 
that such foul play has been magnified 
and reinforced by sports promoteis and 
the media 

Kalheiine Feihei 
Malaga Calif 

How Golden the Mean? 

In your stoiy in the May 31 issue 
you said ' Cai ter s answers have ap¬ 
peal to partisans on both sides of issues 
Piobabiy tiue, but is it so bad’’ 

In this country I find we have a mad¬ 
dening tendency to back oui candidates 


into coi ners, then demand that they pro¬ 
duce instant remedies from either a 
"liberal" or "conservative” bag of 
tricks 

It isn't always that simple Jimmyi^ 
Carter seems, refreshingly to be a man 
of the Golden Mean—wiUing and able 
to peicetve that Aristotle just might have 
been onto something 

Jennifei Hamilton Calveit 
McLean, Va 

Ripping the Veil 

I felt that your article. 'Runmng 
Against Washington" [May 24| reflect¬ 
ed the attitude of the American public 
lowaid their leaders in a most exacting 
and em pathetic way 

It was lefreshing to hear that some¬ 
one interpreted the attitude of the pub¬ 
lic to be one of self-sufficiency instead 
of one of apathy Part of the reason 
Washington is ‘ afraid of then own peo¬ 
ple IS because we have upped the veil 
from the power-filled positions and 
we're questioning not only the positions 
themselves, but what type of person it 
IS that becomes possessed to take such 
an office (as President) 

Jo Ellen Biiike 
St Paul 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N Y 10020 


Not just another 
low “tar”cigarctte. 

Its a low “tar”Salem. 
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lAfsrnmn The Rurnonn gonaral Hsi« netormineri 


We have a valuable 
natural resource 
In our country today: 


the aluminum can. 


It's one natural resource 
that may be saved, 
and by saving it, 
we'll save aluminum, 
save energy and 
save our environment. 


When we recycle 
an aluminum can, 
a loop Is created: 
from raw material, 
to package, 
back to raw material. 


And every time we 
close that loop, 
we save 95 percent 
of the energy needed 
to make new aluminum 
from bauxite. 


In 1970, the aluminum 
and beverage Industries 
began collection programs. 
The people responded by 
turning In aluminum cans 
by the millions. 


Now, six years later, 
aluminum cans are being 
recycled by the billions. 


That's right, 
by the billions. 


In 1975, Alcoa alone 
brought In almost 
a billion and a half. 


What began as a trickle, 
one can at a time, 
has now grown to be 
an important energy source. 


And, along the way, 
recycling became Its own 
best financial advocate; 


Since 1970, collectors have 
been paid over 54 million 
dollars for their efforts. 


So, recycling not only saves 
a valuable natural resource, 
It also gives a healthy 
boost to the economy. 


Recycling works 


0 ALCOA 


For more Information on recycling write Aluminum Company of America, 
506-T Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
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POLITICS/COVER STORIES 

STAMPEDE 

Now ihc choice is down to thtee—-and they are among thi 
most unusual politicians in the naUon's history The next Pres¬ 
ident of the U S will be eithei Jimmy Carter, the one-term Geor¬ 
gia Governor who has had the most spectacular political rise 
since Wendell Willkie in 1940, or Ronald Reagan, the two-term 
California Governor who staged the most successful challenge 
against an incumbent since Theodore Roosevelt took on Wil¬ 
liam Howard Tafl in 1912, or Geiald Ford the longtime Mich 
igan Congressman whom fate Wateigate and the 25th Amend¬ 
ment piopelled into the Oval Office Their status as survivoig. 
tells much about the changing state of the nation the politicar*! 
pat ties and the voters' mood 

For all then obvious differences of personality and policy 
even their cntics concede that all three aie decent, honest and ex¬ 
perienced On most matters they aie moderate men None calls 
for severely chopping the defense budget or taking any extreme 
actions on the economy, though Reagan has made some by 
Jingo statements, he does not want to declaie Cold War II To a 
nation that is suspicious of Big Government, waiy of grandiose 
piograms and weary of taxes, all three finalists piomise to shake 
up the buieaucracy. stunt the growth of Federal spending and 
generally practice prudence Thus they reflect the questioning 
skeptical mood of the electorate 

Thioughout the primaries, the voteis repudiated familial old 
politicians. Fold's gieat powers of incumbency could not stop 
Reagan from bouncing back after successive defeats in the first 
five piimaries The voteis wcic smitten by fresh faces unblem¬ 
ished by Washington—not only Cartel and Reagan but also to- 
waid the end. by DemiK'iat Jerry Brown DemtK'iatic favorites 
fell like bowling pins Heniy Jackson, the eaily front lunnct 
did not even survive the first half of the primary season and 
even Carter got a scare at the end Liberals fated woist of all 
the Democrats rejected Ficd Harris, Mo Udall. Birch Bayh 55ai 
gent Shrivel and Milton Shapp 

That the usually brawling Demociats were uniting behind 
C'ailer while Foid and Reagan were still slugging it out among 
the normally decorous Republicans, showed that the parties were 
switching lolcs The Democrats went through the primaiy cam¬ 
paign with allegiances divided among 15 candidates—from Hai- 
iis the portside populist to George Wallace the staiboaid dema¬ 
gogue Now they figured that unity would spell victory They 
smelled blood because the Republicans weie opening then veins 
like suicidal ancient Romans T he battle between Fold and Rea¬ 
gan IS certain to intensify still more aftei Reagan's ncai-sweep 
last week of Missouri at-laige delegates (tee Moiy page 13) 

C alter sewed up the Democratic nomination by winning 218 
delegates in the final thice primaries last Tuesday, pushing his 
total then to I 250 Me was clobbered as expected, by Governoi 
Jerry Brown in Califoinia In a remarkable last-ditch effoit by 
the anyone-but-Caitei forces, he was upset in New Jersey by an 
uncommitted slate pledged to Brown and Hubert Humphrey 
(Who could resist the offer of two candidates for one vote’) Bui 
Caiter won big whcie it counted most—in Ohio, the nations^ 
sixth largest state Comfieting against both Udall and Church 
Carter earned 52'< of the vote, which was twelve points higher 
than his most optimistic foiecasts Ohio gave him 126 delegates 
and that was it 

Endorsements cascaded in Indeed, the final rush to Cartel 
began even befoic the Supei Bowl votes were counted, and it was 
led by that shrewd old power broker, Chicago Boss Richard Pa- 


TO CARTER 

when he went through Chicago and phoning him every ten days 
or so Months ago, Etaley told close friends that “what we need is 
young, fresh blood in the party,’’ and his cronies figured he would 
ultimately come out for Carter (Time, March 29) At a press 
conference last Tuesday afternoon, Daley predicted that Carter 
would win on the first ballot Then he added “This man Carter 
has fought in every primary, and if he wins in Ohio he’ll walk in 
under his own power He’s g»it courage 1 admire a man who's got 
courage He started out monihs ago, entered into every contest m 
every state, and he won ’em and he lost ’em, and by God, you have 
^1 to admire a guy like that ’’ Daley’s clear signal the time had 
come for Democrats to rally round Jimmy Carter 

After the Ohio vote came in. Illinois Senator Adlai Steven¬ 
son released the 86 delegates that Daley's machine had won for 
him as a favorite son George Wallace urged his 168 delegates to 
support Carter If all those delegates voted for Carter, he would 
have the 1,505 needed to nominate Scoop Jackson and Frank 
C hutch wete expected to endorse him soon 

Only Hubert Humphrey could hope to stall the stampede to 
C artei But just before an 8 a m speech on Wednesday, Hum¬ 
phrey made clear to leporiers that he would be a no-go Said he 
I've nevci been a spoiler in my life ” Still, he was urged to hold 
out by the two leaders of the latest Humphrey-for-President 
movement Erie County (Buffalo) Democratic Chief Joseph Cran- 
gle and Illinois Congressman Paul Simon At 1 30 p m, Hum¬ 
phrey showed them a withdrawal statement Crangle and Simon 
asked him to tone it down, to keep the door open a crack As 
the three men met. Humphrey got a phone call from unpre¬ 
dictable Jeiry Brown He wanti^ to pm Humphrey in a ninth-in- 
ning diive to stop Carter Humphrey turned him down At 3 
p m , bcfoie TV cameras, Humphrey declared that since Carter 
'is virtually certain to be our party’s nominee, I will not au- 
tbotize any presidential political activity on my behalf" 

Q uixotically, Brown continued to fight Said he “Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, wherever you are. I’m looking for you I want to debate 
you ’’ He improvised plans to travel the country m search 
of uncommitted delegates—for how long was anybody’s 
guess As he told reporters befoie leaving Los Angeles to court 
support in Louisiana “This is a campaign that emerges as it flows 
forward, and each day I’ll assess what the realistic possibilities are 
It’s hai d to tell just what all this means ’’ T hen he accused Car¬ 
ter of “all of a sudden doing a flip-flop" because he had accepted 
endorsements from Wallace and Daley Asked recently whom he 
would vote for in November if he were not a candidate. Brown 
said laconically “Oh, I don’t know 1 might not vote at all ’’ Frank 
Mankiewicz, a Carter fan, cracked that Jerry Brown's petfor- 
mance was “an exercise m gracelessness without pressure ’’ 

The vanquished Democrats will be heaid from in the future 
Many of Carter’s confidants speak warmly o*' Frank Church as 
a prospective Vice President (see siory. page IS) Scoop Jackson 
also yearns to be Veep but stands much less of a chance Hum- 
';jphiey would like to succeed retirmg Mike Mansfield as Senate 
maprity leader, but Senate Whip Robert Byrd of West Virginia 
has campaigned tirelessly for that pb and has a long lead Udall 
would like to compete for the Senate m 1980 The brightest fu¬ 
ture seems to belong to Jerry Brown, whose lower-thy-expec- 
tations lines turn on the voters Unless they weary of his above- 
it-all vagueness, he may well run for President in 1980 or 1984, 
when he will be only 46 

hilt for Cwmntoe W*!!*- 







THt NATION 


idency was over, laid to rest by Jinuny Carter When he flew 
into Los Angeles for a last harrumph just before the California 
primary, only a pitiful handful of diehards greeted him Time 
had passed him by, but he liked to think that the other can¬ 
didates had caught up with him Wallace told Time Atlanta Bu¬ 
reau Chief James Itell “Listen to what even candidates like 
Church and the rest say about welfare and tax reform, busing 
and Big Government, the bureaucracy and wasteful foreign aid 
and crime in the streets ” Does he plan to run for the Senate 
scat that Alabama's John Sparkman is expected to vacate in 
1978“’ Rephed Wallace “I hope to still be in politics If 1 go up 
there, you can be sure of one thing I'm not going to be your av¬ 
erage freshman Senator the day they swear me in ’’ Meanwhile, 
what Wallace wants most is a little respect and a nice, warm re¬ 
ception at the Democratic National Convention, which opens 
July 12 m New York City Given the Democrats' victory-through- 
onity mood he'll probably get it 

Jimmy Carter celebiated his triumph by going home to 
Plains, Ga lie tiguied that he had made 2.050 speeches in the 
past I 6'/2 months, “and I'm tired " At least 1,000 people came 
fiom miles around, danced in the streets of the small town, 
hummed and clapped with a spiritual group that sang fiom the 
train platform and waited to greet Jimmy as he arrived at I 30 
on the morning after ihe Super Bowl Then he got up on the 
train platform and spoke under a three-quarter moon 

“I’ve met a lot of folks around the country—people just hke 
us people who know what it means to have to work for a living. 


who live close to one another, who have deep religious faii.i 
who love their schools, who want to see their kids have a betu r 
chance m life than we have, who love this country, who ha' c 
been disappointed at some of the thmgs that have happen i 
here, who want to see it better, who want to see us correct our (nic. 
takes, who want to see the divisions that have existed, somt - 
times, among us elimmated once and for all, and who look bac > 
200 years ago and try to understand what the founders of our n. 
tion dreamed about- and make those dreams come true “ 

The remarkable rise of Jimmy Carter, 51. an impressive, con. 
plex and sometimes difficult man, was the result of a campaign cl 
fort that IS alteady considered a classic and will be studied fo. 
years to come He began planning his run while in the Georgi, 



ApnI. With the help of Martin Luther King Sr , Caiter recovers 
f. om his foolish "ethnic purity" statement 




May Frank and Bwfhine Church chortle over June. Courting Jewish community at Last Wednesday Jimmy, Amy & Rosalynn 
results of the Nebraska primary contest end of New Jersey campaign Carter looking toward an easy convention 



May In Maryland, Jerry Brown astonishes the experts, and 
the opposition, by slowing down the Carter juggernaut 


manes they wcie New Hampshiic (first and Noithetn) Mor¬ 
ula (a Southern state where Wallace was vulnerable), Pennsyl- 
vanta and Ohto (key rndustnal states) and ptrssibly Calrfornra 
(the btggest) The strategy changed only slrghtly. when lerry 
Brown entered the race last March Carter recognt/ed that he 
could not wtn Calrfornra Otherwrsc he stuck to the plan pour- 
tng most of hrs money, trnie and organr/atron rnto the target states 
all of which he won By the trme he beat Scoop Jackson and 
Morris Udall in Pennsylvania tn late April, Carter had elim¬ 
inated most of hrs early—and better-known opponents 

How did he do if’ 

Prist, he and the inspired novices around him had great or¬ 
ganizational skill In keeping with hrs 1972 plan he made a 
major drive in tht Iowa caucus in lanuary the first test of 1976 
He organized the state county by county distiict by distiict and 
scored a victory that gamed national headlines In New Hamp¬ 
shire Carter did not want to be tagged as the front runner so 
hrs men helped propagate the myth that Mo Udall had the best or¬ 
ganization there In fact. C artcr held that distinction, by last Sep 
(ember he had extensive card files on New Hampshire voters 
Hrs victory gained greater attention because it appeared to be a 
■a»>mc-from-behind win 

Second. Cartel had luck Other candidates stayed out of Moi - 
Ida, and former Governor Terry Sanloid dropped out before the 
North Carolina primary helping Carter to beat Wallace m both 
By proving that a moderate Southerner could top Wallace in 
Dixie, those two early victories gained Carter much support 
among liberals and showed that, m Teddy Kennedy's words. Car¬ 
ter deserved a place on the Democratic ticket, at least as Veep 


fearing man who believed in America and could bind up the na¬ 
tion's wounds Audiences responded warmly, if not emotionally, 
to hrs basic speech that the (^vernment ought to be as good as 
the American people ate And hrs message was that all Amer¬ 
icans—welfare recipients and welfare workers, black civil rights 
activists and white segregationists, hardhats and students -are 
good people Despite opponents' criticisms that he was two-faced 
he almost invariably took the same stand before all audiences 
He might fuzz his position on some issues, or omit Martin Lu¬ 
ther King's name from a list of great Americans as he spoke be¬ 
fore conservatives in Florida, but his basic (hemes were um- 
sistent They were also upbeat and positive 

He had something to'offer for conservatives and liberals alike 
Conscivativc audiences liked to hear him say that there are I I 
million welfare recipients who are able to work and ought to be 
trained for and offered a job “If they refuse it,” he added, ‘they 
ought to be taken off welfare altogether " Conservatives always 
applauded that line—and usually missed the very next line, which 
Carter invariably added He sard that fully 90'! of the people on 
welfare were not able to work, and they “should be ticated with 
decency and respect and love and compassion 

Carter also tended to frame hrs stands on hot issues in ways 
that had bioad appeal He drew a distinction Isctween amnesty 
for Viet Nam draft evaders and the “full paidon that he prom¬ 
ised to grant in the first week of his Administration Amnesty 
he sard, implied that draft evasion was all right while a paidun 
merely granted forgiveness He thus brought audiences aiound 
to accepting the idea of a paidon In fact and in law howcvci.am- 
nesty does not imply approval Reminded of this by a IiMi coi- 
lespiyndent last week. Cartel smiled and rathei aichly said III 
define the word any way that suits me 

Fourth, black audiences in particulai ics|X)iiaed tothis(>eoi 
gian More than most whites, they weic moved by his api>cals 
for 'love' and 'decency' Almost eveiywheit blacks voted foi 
Carter by overwhelming margins Without them he would not 
have turned back Wallace in I londa oi Udall in Wis.onsin 
and Michigan 

L argely because blacks knew that he had an excelleni icc 
ord on civil rights they rallied to his side after he made his 
worst gaffe of the camp<ugn saying some kind words about 
"ethnic purity ' in neighboihinxls Black suppoil helped 
Carter to surmount that crisis quickly He Uxrk many blacks as 
counselors, noiably Urban League Lxccuiive Directoi Veinon 
Jordan and Congressman Andrew Young, who represents a 
mostly white Atlanta district When asked recently to whom he 
owed anything. Carter replied Andy Young ' The list siopjicd 
there Carter has promised to appoint blacks to (. abiiiet oi sub- 
Cabinet jobs, if they are willing. Young and Jordan may well Ik 
offered high posts in any Carter Administration 

Despite hrs assets, the front runnei came dangerously close 
to blowing his lead in th? final Ian After Favnnie Son 





A REALISTIC HUBERT HUMPHREY A FORGIVING GEORGE WALLACE A GRACIOUS MORRIS UDALL 

Democrats imelled blood as Republicans opened their veins like old Romans 


backs over the next five weeks He lost Nebiaska, Idaho and Oi- 
egon to Church, he dropped Maiyland, Nevada and Rhixie Is¬ 
land to Brown, he just baiely edged Udall in Michigan 

Indeed, at least until Ohio. Cartel petformed better as Da¬ 
vid than as Goliath As soon as he suigcd out Iront, voters per¬ 
ceived him to be an ’‘in” member of the political establishment 
that he had so effectively critici/ed He failed to foiesee that the 
two late slartcis. Brown and Church, would appeal to voters as re¬ 
freshing newcomers and underdogs It did not help that Brown. 
Church and Udall—with Humphrey rooting restlessly from the 
sidelines—could challenge Calter one-on-one. while he was run¬ 
ning everywhere His opponents won the votes of people who 
were suspicious of his Southein origin oi the depth of his com¬ 
mitment to liberal programs, unions and Isiael 

When Cartel became the front runner, many voteis wanted 
him to be more explicit on tbe issues He attempted to respond 
by delivering a comprehensive but unexciting foieign policy 
siieech in Chicago, an excellent speech at the United Nations 
calling foi ccmtrolling the spicad of nuclear aims, a stirring civil 
rights addiess in Los Angeles He said, with considerable ex- 
aggeiation, that he had (xisition papcis 'on every conceivable 
issue ' But It was not enough, and the failuie to be moie explicit 
cost C ai ter deal ly in the late pi imaries 

TiMi Washington C oilespondcnt Stanley Cloud who has 
covcied Cartel foi seveial months leports Anothei pioblem lor 
Carter--and one that will piobably persist as the Republicans 
/CIO in on him- has been his icputation as a stcel-haid am¬ 
bitious man foi whom winning is the highest value The de- 
sctiption IS by no means complete but there is some tiuth in it 
Carter is a man of striking contradictions He tirelessly invokes 
love but can be a tough (Xilitical infighter He speaks movingly 
of the need to help the pooi and downtrodden, but he suggests 
that the solution is to change Government oigani/ation and pto- 
giams One of his great strengths is that he can appeal to a 
broad cross section of the American people but he faces th** dan¬ 
ger that when he details his positions, many who supported him 
will feel that they were misled In particular, conservatives may 
feel deceived when they discover his basic liberalism, which bor¬ 
ders on populism " 

Says Call Sanders, the libcial whom Carter defeated for the 
Georgia govcinoiship ‘ Hell, Cartel is a lot more liberal than I 
ever was” Adds Carter with some hypeibolc “My socioeco¬ 
nomic positions are not really different fiom Mo Udall's " 

By locking up the nomination so soon. Cat ter now has the lux¬ 
ury of time - five months in which to ponder and articulate his 
policies, bring together his party, pick his people, and plan for 
the piesidencv, which the current polls show him winning Look¬ 
ing to Novemoer, his aides figure that he can already reason¬ 
ably count on 199 of the 270 electoral votes needed to win They 
calculate this by figuring that he will carry all the Southern and 
nine Mnw^rhiiseits Minnesota Wisconsin and the 


ocratic But to meet this optimistic pi ejection and go beyond 
he still has to persuade millions of Democrats and independenf’ 
who have yet to be sold on Jimmy C ai tei 

George McGovern suggested to the Caitei staff last wecl 
that he would be available to act as a umfiei on behalf of the C ai 
ter candidacy McGovern may well give a majoi speech stress 
ing the rally-round-Caitei theme, at or just before the Deni 
ocratic Convention In the days ahead, when Caitci meets will 
former foes, he will piobably renew the pledge he made whci 
Geoige Wallace phoned him to buiy the hatchet a» 2 a m las 
Wednesday “Geoige. III make you the best President this coun 
tiy ever had” Lven in the flush of victory that was quite i 
statement 

CARTER AND THE JEWS 

“Jewish ladarsctsare up all over, sensing a new political con- 
figiiiation,' declaies (’hicago Jinanciei Maynard Wishnei 
leader of the city's Jewish community What those ladars an 
picking up, of couise, is the oibiting piesidcntial candidacy o 
Jimmy Caitet How Ameiicas Jews aie going to icstxmd ti 
him has been of concern for Carter campaign strategists Thej 
arc troubled by the specter of 1972, when lews —like other tia 
ditional ITemociats -dcsciled Democratic Presidential Nominet 
Geoige McGovern m droves Instead of polling over SO^’r of thi 
Jewish vote, as John Kennedy (1960) and Hubert Humphtej 
(1968) did, and 90^i, as Lyndon Johnson (1964) did, McGoveir 
cornered only around 60^^ 

Cartel, ir recent weeks, has mounted a determined effort u 
woo Jews He has advertised heavily in Jewish publications, hud 
died with Jewish community notables, sent personal mailings tc 
Jewish voters and apjxiinted a special director foi Jewish al 
fairs Helping him have been a number of Atlanta s Jews, evan¬ 
gelizing across the nation they aie stressing Carter's long anc 
close relationship with Georgia s Jewish leaders and that as Gov 
ernor, he appointed Jews to prominent stale positions 

In some ways, the hesitations of America's Jews toward Car 
ter are not unique, they represent a variation on the themes tha 
emerged during the long primary season—a Noilhcrnei's sus 
picion of a politician from the Soutn, an apprehension about t 
contender lacking experience in national Goveinment and a dis 
pleasure about what has been perceived (however inconectl^ 
as Carter s fu/ziness on specific issues In addition, as Rabbi Ar 
thui Hertzberg, President of the American Jewish Congress 
points out “There's no national Jewish leader who can actuallj 
say, ‘Jimmy Carter is my friend ” 

One of the special issues that seem to concern Jews is Cai 
ter's evangelical Southern Baptist faith (jce Rfligion) In a re 
cent letter to Reform Jewish leaders across the nation, Rabb 







We need to get unemployed 
people back onto business puy 
rolls and the soonei the better 
Right now. America needs 
millions of jobs 
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to make jobs 
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children? 


earnings eai nings that c an be 
invested in our operations and 
that will encouiage invi'stors to 
jDiovide us additional money 
But this alone is not enough 
because under piesent hedeiiil 
trrs laws the govi'tnment would 
take too much of any additional 
dollais we c an earn What we 
nc'c’d now is I ecleial laxiefonn 
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When you're looking for a new TV, 
Quasar thinks you should see the 
facts - not trust your luck Because 
with the good luck method you can 
never be too sure how your luck is 
going to run 


“Quasar requires less service 
during the in-warranty period 
than the leading brand. And our 
warranty records prove it." 

Otto Papasadero Mgr, Smith's Home 
Furnishings Portland Oregon 


Which IS why, if you're looking for a 
new TV, you really ought to look into 
a Quasar 

Because at Quasar, we never lost 
Sight of what a quality set should be 
That IS, the best color picture you've 
ever seen And the most dependable 
color chassis ever made By anyone 

The new Quasar'*' television sets 
are the most dependable sets we've 
ever made And the Seivice Miser 
Chassis is the reason why 

You see, all new Quasar 13', lb' 
and 17' diagonal sots, as well as 
most of our 19 inch models, are pow¬ 
ered by this unique new chassis And 
nothing works like a Service Miser 


“Based on sets in warranty from 
June ’75 to January ’76, our 
records show Quasar required 
half as many service calls per set 
sold as another leading brand. 
Jim Watson Mgr Woniersley I \/ Lake Worth F la 


As a result of Quasar's more advanced 
integrated circuits, the Service Miser 
requires fewer physical parts Fewer 
components Fewer interconnechons 
And less wiring So there's just that 
much less to go wrong 

But in addition, there's also that 
much more to go right 



The new Quasar 15" and /9 diagonal 
Supiacoloi'" IV so's Coiiihine givater dt‘ 
pendability with one button color tuning 



I ike a good look at this Si iii> e Mnci'" 
Chi II'iiay he thrj only til '‘yi^'illevLi 
^ije It outside the set 


you can depend on 


Over the years. Quasar's advanced 
technology has been responsible for 
many important technological 
advancements 

We'ie the people who introduced 
Instamatic Color Tuning*', the solid 
state chassis, the Works-In-A- 
Drawc'r™’ TV And one of the first 
rectanqulai picture tubes you see in 
every good color set today So you 
might say that important firsts come 
as second nature to Quasar 


“When it comes to picture 

quality and color. Quasar is 
unexcelled ’’ 

HoyceMullins RoyoesIVLah luhback lexas 

1 fie new Supracolor System is a re- 
Tiuirkable n«'w refinement even for 
Quasar 

Through Supracolor you'll see 
deep reds Vibrant blu»*s And natu¬ 
ral fh'sh tones 

So you'll get incredibly sharp, 
lifelike pictures from your Quasar, 
right from the carton And through¬ 
out its entire life 

If yc^u're considering a new TV, you 
sliould seriously considt-r a Qua.sar, 
Because even though a Quasar 
might (.osl a little more, we think 
you'll get a lot mort> kir your money. 

Of course, tht' quol<*s you're read¬ 
ing in tins ad ri'p resent only three 
deal* IS Aiul we miow oveiy Quasar 
di'aler c'on't report the same 
experience with the Service Misor 
Chassis 

So don't ju.st take our word Or 
anyone else's opinion Ask your 
Quasar dealei for his facts And 
then ask him to show you a Quasar 

That way, when you buy your 
next TV, you’ll finally have a 
choice. You can trust the facts. 
Or trust your luck. 
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brew Congregations, recalled that “histnncally. anti-Semiiisin 
had Its roots m fundamentalist religion” But he immediately 
added that it “is unjust and paradoxical for religious Jews to 
look askance at a man because he is deeply religious " 

V Carter publicly confionted the religious issue early last 
3fcek in Elizabeth. N J Responding to a question from a pie- 
dominantly Jewish audience of 2.000 the candidate—a blue 
velvet yarmulke perched atop his head—dectaied extempo¬ 
raneously "1 worship the same God you do. we IBaptislsI 
study the same Bible that you do This is a country whctein 
one's own religious faith should not be a matter of prejudice or 
concern The ability of Jews. Catholics. Baptists, even atheists 
to work in harmony with one another in our nation, based on 
a system of religious pluralism, is one that is precious to me " 
Later Carter added that he opposed federal aid to parochial 
schools and favored the Supreme Court's ban on religious 
prayer in the public schools—two stances with which the ma¬ 
jority of US Jewry concur 

■The other issue of very special concern to Ametican Jews is, 
of course. Israel—which has become something of an automatic 
litmus by which every national politician is tested While Carter 
has long been a firm supporter of Israel he most cleai ly enun¬ 
ciated his views on the Middle Last in his prepared address last 
week in Llizabeih There he declaied to enthusiastic applause. 
Rhat'the sut VI val of Israel IS not a political issue llisamoial im¬ 
perative” He sharply ciitici/ed &crctary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singers penchant fhr personalized and secret handling of for¬ 
eign alTaiis, including the shuttle, step-by-step diplomacy that 
has achieved cease-fires in Sinai and on the Golan Heights Car¬ 
ter complained that “the underlying threat to Israel" has been 
left “unresolved ” He called for a general settlement” to be 
leached by “direct negotiation between the parties ’ 

This could well mean a convoking of something like the short¬ 
lived Geneva Confeience that met just aftet the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pui War The speech, however, was silent about the possibly 
dangerous consequences of such a conference stalemating and 
collapsing Noi did it indicate how Carter would deal with the 
thorniest of the Middle Last's issues Israel's precise borders, the 
status of Jerusalem and the resolution of the Palestinian piob- 
1cm While he acknowledged that ‘ the Palestinians have rights 
\\hich must be lecogni/ed.” he condemned Palestinian terror¬ 
ists. not only for their attacks on Israelis, but also because they 
undermine their own people s best interests “ 

C artel s propcsals, in some important aspects, do not differ 
radically from the Administration s approach in the Mid¬ 
dle East, for Kissinger privately concedes that his shuttle 
diplomacy has probably achieved as much as it can But 
Carter definitely seems to till toward the Israelis rather than at¬ 
tempt to be evenhanded, as the Administiation has tried to be 
since the 1973 war At Elizabeth, for instance, the candidate 
talked ol an ‘absolute assuiance of Israels survival and secu¬ 
rity" Even here, however, the difference between Carter and 
the Administration is primarily one of emphasis, foi example 
President Ford declared just last month thtl the U S will ic- 
main the ultimate guarantor of Israel's freedom With then jxi- 
sitions apparently so close if lord and Carter both receive then 
parties nominations, U .S diplomacy in the Israeli-Aiab dispute 
may not—as conventional wisdom has it—have to lake a hol¬ 
iday and avoid new initiatives until after the Novemliei voting 
Carter's goal, if he wns the nomination, is to receive the near 
ly unanimous Jewish vote that Democrats had enjoyed until the 
McGovern debacle This may not be an easy task Although 
Ford and Kissinger have been criticized by U S Jews for pres¬ 
suring Israel to make concessions to ttte Arabs, I ord has a'sc) 
backed massive aid for the Israelis (S4S billion in two yeais) 
Notes Harvard Political Scientist Nadav Safran, himself a C aiio- 
born Jew ‘ If Ford modulates his position vis-a-vis Israel a bit 
the vote in November would be divided Carter would still get 
the majority but it might not be overwhelming “ 

Ultimately, the special ‘ Jewish issues' will not be the vile fac¬ 
tor in determining what Jews will do at the polls in November 
The candidates' personalities and the full and complex spec¬ 
trum of national issues are likely to count as much for Jews as 
fbr lens of mdhons of their non-Jewish countnrmen 


aOJ'.DOHNVBROOK 

“Lleclable”—that will be the buzz word dominating the bit¬ 
ter Republican struggle, probably right down to the convention 
floonn KansasC ity Aug 16 The aigument will be whether Ger¬ 
ald Ford or Ronald Reagan will have a better chance of beating 
the formidable limmy Carter in November The very fact that 
doubts are being cast on the electa bility of a sitting President with 
the tiaditional advantages of incumbency is a measure of the trou¬ 
ble Ford IS in It is also a measure of how far Reagan has come 
from a shaky start, with no credentials in loreign affairs and with 
an essentially ideological appeal 

The jarring primary struggle that ended with the presidential 
nomination still maddeningly eluding both contenders obviously 
was only a prelude to Phase 2 of the 1976 camjiaign -an intense 
even frantic pursuit of a relative handful of delegates who now 
may determine the nominee 

Reagan's strength in that search was sir ikingly demonstrated 
last Saturday in Springfield. Mo, when he inflicted yet another 
grievous wound on President Ford s hopes for the nomination In 
a humiliating rout, with both real and psychological impact. Rea- 



REAGAN AND AIDE LAUGH IT UP IN MISSOURI 
Hoipifality aplenty from the convention hosts 


gan won 18 of Missouri's 19 at-large dclcgale> When added to 
the Missouri delegates already won by Reagan, the 18-1 victory 
gave him control of the 49-meml)er Missouri delegation, with 30 
votes to I ord's 16 (and thiee uncommitted) The only lord del¬ 
egate to survive Reagan's weekend charge was Governor Chris¬ 
topher S Bond, who himself suffered a setback in the I ord defeat 
when Missouri hosts the Republican National Convention in 
Kansas City in August the Ciovernor will not even be chairman 
of the delegation 

Bv waging internecine warfare, 1 ord and Reagan create the 
risk that when the prize of the nomination is finally won, it will 
not be worth much But both men have brought to that problem 
the philosophy of a baseball manager whose team is down thiee 
games in the Woi Id Sei les win today or there'll be no tomorrow 

In last week s Super Bowl primaries. loid swept up 88 del¬ 
egates in Ohio to Reagan s nine, though Reagan won 45% of the 
popular vote—more than exppeted The President also captured 
New Jerseys 67 delegates But Reagan won all 167 delegates in 
Califuinia s winner take-all primary 


In soundings by Tiivie correspondents after last week's vol- 
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othei weie allocated to their favorites This process reduced the 
pool of genuinely uncommitted delegates to 67, brought Ford's to¬ 
tal to 1.012 and Reagan's to 921, with 2S9 delegates yet to be cho¬ 
sen (see chart) 

With the delegates yet to be chosen m twelve states, Reagui 
appears certam to close the gap and prevent Ford from reaching 
the 1,130 total lequired for nomination In the view of Reagan 
strategists he may very well sweep the 127 delegates to be chosen 
at state conventions in C olorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
and Washington -all m the Western heartland of Reagan coun¬ 
try After splitting North Dakota's 18 votes with Ford and pick¬ 
ing up eight m Minnesota to ten for Ford (an estimate that ob¬ 
servers believe exaggerates Reagan's strength), Reagan will try 
to pick up ten more in Connecticut and Delaware, 18 in Iowa, plus 
four each in Idaho and Texas, bringing his total to 1,066 against 
Ford's 1,039 Thus uncommitted and undecided delegates could 
lind themselves vested with the power and responsibility of de- 
tei mining the Republican candidate 

The Fold camp naturally disputes the projections Giving 
eveiy benefit to Reagan," Ford Adviser Mel Laird msists that 
Ford will enter the convention with 1,114 delegates at a mini¬ 
mum, Reagan with 1,058 at best Thus Ford would be only 16 
away from the "magic number ' This “worst case projection.' 
says Land, assures Ford s nomination, since “I have absi'ilutecon¬ 
fidence, 100';}’ ceitainty," that Ford will w'ln the support of at least ^ 
75'}- of the theoretically uncommitted 

Most party expei ts are resigned to a hectic convention with a 
battle over the party platform as well as the nominee Reagan's 
forces are likely to insist on strong planks on defense of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal, against aboition and against detente Should Ford 
win the nomination, he could find himself running on a Reagan 
platfotm In such a situation, his advisers say he would simply ig 
nore the platform 

I guess we'll go right into the convention without a candi 
date,” sighs Robeit Hughes. Republican chairman of Ohio s pop¬ 
ulous Cuyahoga Countv Why'> "Purists," says Ford Backei 
Hughes ' They want their view of a conservative candidate And 
it doesn't much matter whether the man can win or not'' 

That clearly expressed the 1 ord line for the crucial days of 
delegate-wooing—a line he believes was effective in his Ohio pri¬ 
mary victory It emphasizes the thesis that Reagan is unelectable 
and that he will drag Republican candidates for offices from gov¬ 
ernor to aldeiman dow’n with him He reminds Republicans ol 
the tragedy of 1964 until that election, in the House of Rep- 
icsentativcs we had about 185 Republican mcmbeis After the 
election, wc had 140 Suiely, he continues, you le not going to 
let that happen again by letting the wrong person lead the ticket 
in November " 

Reagan gave 1 oid his opening foi the "cxlieni'st chatgc by 
indicating, in response to a newsman s question two weeks ago in 
California, that he would not lule out sending U S troops to Rho¬ 
desia if asked to do so by that African nation s white minority gov¬ 
ernment (Timl, June 14) Instead of letting Reagan simply suffei 
the consequences of his gaffe. Ford men junked the President s 
California TV commercials substituted new ones playing on the 
theme that “Governor Reagan could not start a war President 
Reagan could ” The ovci kill did not benefit Foid in a state he had 
no chance to win in any event 

A lthough agieeing that Reagan cannot win the election even 
so devoted a Fold adviser as Mel laird seemed to take is¬ 
sue with the tactic of painting him as an extremist ' I don't 
consider Reagan an extiemist," said Laird “1 thmk hes 
got greatei populanty inside the Republican Party than any oth¬ 
er candidate Reagan is much more popular than Ford in the tank 
and file, but you can't win the election in that area Declared Re¬ 
publicans make up only 17% to 190} of the electorate ” The re¬ 
mark about Reagan’s popularity was a startling admission from a 
member of the Ford inner circle 

While Ford plays his “Reagan can’t win" record fot the del¬ 
egates, Reagan and his men argue that the precise opposite is true 
They point to private polls that persuaded Reagan to enter the 
race in the first place The polls showed Reagan ranking well 
ahead of Ford among Republicans on such personal traits as lead- 
ershin and decisiveness. 











































































































































As President Ford greeted enthusi¬ 
astic supporters in Bowling Gteen, Ohio, 
last week, suddenly there was a flash, 
then an explosion Their protective in¬ 


stincts aroused. Secret Service body¬ 
guards whirled Ford around and forced 
him into a sitting position on the ground 
This tune the explosion was merely that 


of a flashcube in a young woman's cam¬ 
era, an accident But for an awful in¬ 
stant, the President's face was beet red 
and tx»e a look of justifiable terror 


ciently “presidential ” His huge budget deficits have doubtless of¬ 
fended many deep-dyed Republicans, and he has positioned him¬ 
self on both sides of such embattled issues as tax reduction and 
antitrust enforcement But he has also won support for his obvi- 
>>■> decency and openness, and for the fact that the nation is at 
peace If anything, he has not received enough credit for the surg¬ 
ing economy The fact that he is President has been reason 
enough for many Republicans to vote for him 

A far more polished campaigner, particularly on TV, Reagan 
appeals to a constituency that believes the U S has been “pushed 
aiound ' because of a soil, conciliatory foreign policy He is also 
perceived as more likely to penetiate the wall of unresponsiveness 
that many believe surrounds Washington—something that Ford, 
as a member of Congress for 25 years before becoming Vice Pres¬ 
ident, cither cannot or will not do Reagan's campaign manager, 
John Sears, correctly senses another Reagan advantage and a 
Fold liability in the querulous mood of the country "This may be 
a year when people don't know what they want, but they know 
they don’t want what they’ve got ” 

Reagan also argues that Carter's anti-Washington appeal will 
work against Ford, but not against him He points to sizable Dem¬ 
ocratic cross-over votes that enabled him to blank Ford in the 
Texas primary, and to his support elsewhere by the now leader¬ 
less Wallace following By cartymg Cahfornia and Texas, m both 
of whose primaries he swamped Ford, and picking oflF some 
Southein states he has demonstrated that no other Republican 
could wrest from Carter, Reagan insists the Republicans would 
have a bettei chance to win with him as the candidate 

Although It is conceivable that Reagan could carry North 
Carolina and Virginia—and possibly Mississippi and Texas 
—against Carter, it is by no means certain Should he also carry 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Indiana, South Dakota and Nebraska, in all of 
which he has strong but by no means unchallengeable strength, 
he would still be 117 electoral votes short of winnmg He would be 
forced to make up some of that deficit in the electoral-vote-rich 
Northern and Midwestern industnal states, wheie his appeal 
seems weakest 

Finally, Reagan tries to sell himself as the only candidate with 
the campaigning skills and ability to articulate the issues that will 
be effective in a campaign against Carter Ford seems to bolster 
that argument of Reagan s with virtually every campaign appear¬ 
ance For example, last week in Ohio the President added to his 
repertory of feckless rhetorical mannerisms by constantly refer¬ 
ring to himself m the third person—“I’m confident that President 
Jerry Ford can be elected “ Commented a telephone company ex¬ 
ecutive m Findlay, Ohio “He sounds like he’s delivermg a ‘man 
^who’ nominating speech for somebody else “ 

In polls. Ford generally fares better than Reagan among all 
voters In fact, in a Mervin Field poll published last week. Ford 
trailed Carter m California only 41-40, while Reagan was eight 
pomts in arrears—46-38 But both appear threatened by serious 
Republican defections to Carter A New York Times/CVS survey 
of voters in Ohio and California and a Times survey of New Jer¬ 
sey voters showed that an astonislui^ 33% of Reagan and Ford 


supporters plan to vote for Carter if their own favorite fails to win 
the G O P nomination This percentage would seem certain to 
shnnk as passions cool following the nomination 

Supporters of both men scoff at the notion that a Democratic 
victory in November is anything hke a foregone conclusion Ford 
Campaign Chairman Rogers Morton msists that “fundamentally, 
this experience [the primary batticsi has not been harmful to the 
President It has given him a chance to demonstrate his ability to 
communicate with people, and his personal warmth “ 

Such an optimistic view runs counter to those expressed pri¬ 
vately in the White House, which hold that the primaries have 
dangerously divided an alieady undersubscribed party, in which 
the conservative element has swollen in influence as moderates 
have fled the party The very real fear of a number of Republican 
professionals is that President Ford, in painting Reagan as an ex¬ 
tremist who cannot win’, and Reagan, in depicting the President 
as too weak and indecisive to lead the nation effectively, may both 
turn out to have been all too persuasive 

SCRAMBLE FOR N0.2 

For all the scorn heaped on the second office in the republic, 
the modern-day fact is that vice-picsidential virus is only slightly 
less contagious than presidential fever One reason is that four of 
our last eight Vice Presidents have become President Nelson 
Rockefeller used to be openly contemptuous of the post, noting 
that he did not consider himself to be stand-by equipment, when 
the job was offered he quickly accepted it Robeit Kennedy in 
1964 convinced his friends how realty awful he thought it would 
be to serve as Lyndon Johnson's running mate Not long after¬ 
ward he tried, and failed, to muscle his way onto the ticket 

Henry Jackson, at 64 one of the most poweiful members of 
the Senate, startled his closest adviseis last week when he told 
them privately he wanted to be Jimmy C artcr s running mate but 
he does not think the Georgian will pick him For his own part 
Carter has a comfoi table period of several weeks to consider Jack- 
son and tiiC growing list of names, many of which C'aiter knows 
far too little about—and, in some cases, toci much He is sure to 
keep the guessing game alive as a way to hold the spotlight until 
the convention The Republicans know no such comfort Gerald 
Ford and Ronald Reagan are headed for a delegate battle that 
makes it difficult for cither one to consider picking a running mate 
without the appioval of the other 

There is a new and deep coneci n this year about the histor 
ically haphazard way in which the vice-prcsidential nominees are 
chosen— after George McGovern s 1972 fiasco with Senator 1 om 
Fagleton, after the resignation of Spiro Agnew, after the ascen 
Sion of imelected Gerald Ford A study on the subject, released 
this week by Harvard's Kennedy Institute, maintained that "the 
present selection practices coiitain an inherent and unacceptable 
degree of risk ’’ The odds are now 1 to 2, the study judges, that the 
Vic'e President will one day become President 

Although the nrestioe of the nffire . teem* in he relnrninar In 
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WALTER MONDAU OF MINNESOTA FRANK CHURCH OF IDAHO JOHN GLENN OF OHIO 


the level that its founders saw in it, choosing the man has re- bdward Kennedy, probably will not be approached, although 
mained chaotic, and as the report puts it, too often left to the “per- Carter will court him heavily in hopes of having him campaign 
sonal judgment of the nominee, a judgment often exercised rap- actively for the ticket 

idly and in confusion m the small hours of the morning ” The The Republicans are lurching toward not only a piesidential 
leport uiges that the process be more public and that there be suf- showdown, but a real dilemma about the second slot With 1.000 
hcieni time for background checks on the candidates or more Reagan delegates on the flooi. the convention is sure to 

Caiter has the time for all of that He has stated he wants the have a conservative set of mind The President cannot afford to 
man most qualified to take over the office He also is searching for antagonize Reagan, and yet Fold's adviseis say he does not want 
someone who can fill gaps in his own experience and run strong the Californian on the ticket He considers Reagan Ux) far to tiv 
in areas of the country where Carter has nut—for example, the right to provide the proper ideological balance But if Foid is 
Far West and Northeast The two candidates who best fit that nomintt^ by only a skimpy maigin, he faces two unappealing 
strategy, in the minds of professional politicians, are both Sena- options he can buck the Reagan delegates and dare to pick his 
tors Minnesota's Walter Mondale. 48, and Idaho's Frank own man, or he can throw open the second spot to the convention 
Church, 51 Mondale, a cool, skillful legislator and campaigner, floor, which will surely regard Reagan favoiably 
would provide Carter wide bndges to labor and liberals, where the 

Georgian IS stdl uneasily feeling his way Mondale is also strong ■■ ord, if nominated, has another piedicamcnt Dcmociaix 
with Jewnsh leaders Bg Front-Runner Carter has turned the usual GOP univeise 

The usually studious Church surpi ised many with his affable. topsy-turvy Carter runs sti ongest in the favoi ite Republican 

winning campaign style that defeated Carter handily in the West ■ aieas of the South and bordei states Fold must decide 
He IS a longtime membei of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- whether to challenge Carter there by picking a tunning mate like 
mittee. and his knowledge of world affairs meets a laige Carter Howard Bakei or William Diock, the two atti active Tennessee 
need The only visible deficit that accompanies Mondale and Senators, or perhaps the glamorous John Connally The T exan 
Church they do not bring Carter the possible reward of big-state dwarfs the two Senators as a campaignei, but he burdens Foid 
electoral votes with his wheeler-dealer leputation As a convert fiom the Dem- 

Two Senators who do ate Ohio's John Glenn and Adlai Ste- iKrats, he is now seen as a political tu' ncoat 
venson of Illinois Hero Glenn, who radiates waves of integrity. Should Ford instead pursue a Noithern strategy' In that case 
has large voter appeal but only two yeais of Senate experience he would consider the sturdy but uncoloiful tlliot Richardson 
Stevenson offers more intellectual resources Like Glenn, he Secretary of Commerce or Maryland Senatoi Mac Mathias or 
would help deliver his home state, although Stevenson is consid- Ed Brooke, black Senator from Massachusetts, oi even the tiit- 
ered a dreary campaigner less wai i loi, Nelson Rockefeller, now 67 

Other possibilities Indiana Senator Birth Bayh, who is a lib- If Reagan is the nominee, the vice-prcsideniial pioblems at 
eral-laborfavorile, but showed himself a shallow, inept candidate least, seem less wrenching Reagan has stated that his lunning 
m the ptimanes, Jackson, who would draw Jewish support but mate must share his own philosophy He might leach out himsell 
was even more deadly on the stump than Bayh, and Maine's Sen- for the flamboyant Connally with whom he has maintained usc- 
ator Ed Muskie, who is a tested leader, but is seen as a failed can- ful Imes of communication But since Reagan tuns best in the 
didate since his 1972 flop Two men unlikely to be considered are South and Southwest, this suggests someone instead fiom the 
C ongressman Mo Udall, who pointedly pricked the usually con- Midwest as a partner Moderate Senatoi Charles Peicy of Illinois 
Polled Carter temper the last couple of months, and California presumably would be eliminated on the basis of incompatibility 
Governor Jerry Brown who Carter staffers say has been flatly Ohios Bob Taft throws off too few sparks, but Senator Robeii 
luled out on the basis of too little experience and too much ec- Dole of Kansas, a spirited speaker, would be a ixissibility as 
ccntiicily Carter’s advisers say both blacks and women are being would Iowa Governor Robert Ray Skime Reagan delegates in- 
considered Detioit Mayor Coleman Young and Texas Congress- toxicated by a convention victory might even set their sights on 
woman Barbara Jordan are two of the names being floated The another top candidate from the Midwest a likable man w ith solid 
most prominent Democrat on the anticipated Carter list. Senator experience Gerald Foid 
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iimSE MESSr PRIMARIES WORKED WEU 


It was the wmdup of the most costly, complicated and ex¬ 
hausting round of presidential primaries the U S had ever pul 
on Between 6am last Feb 24 in New Hampshiie and 8pm 
last Tuesday in California, some 25 million Americans had vot¬ 
ed ui 31 primaries—the most ever By direct vote they chose 
about 75%—also the most ever—of all the Democratic and Re¬ 
publican delegates who will sit m the nominating conventions 
this summer The marathon had cost the candidates and the tax¬ 
payers at least $65 million The piocess had left many a numb pol 
ittcian and citizen wondering if there is not a bettci wav to 
choose the people who will run for Piesideni 

There is, in fact, a lot to be said for the U S piimary system 
especially if a httle more system could be put into it In 1976 it 
has clearly designated the Democratic nominee, Jimmy Caitet 
It swiftly screened out the least serious Demociatic candidates 
(Shriver, Shapp, Harris, Bentsen) It told two aging warriois 
tHumphrey, Jackson) to forget about the White House It gave 
some national exposure to three interesting Westerners (Brown 
Udall, Church) It ended the influence of George Wallace as a na¬ 
tional political figure A very icspectable hundred days’ work 

On the Republican side, the primaiies could not produce a 
L lear-cut winner, and this was a significant result in itself The pri 
mary process made it possible for an ex-Governor who had nevei 
held national office to mount a formidable campaign against a sit¬ 
ting President Whatever the merits and flaws of Geiald Ford 
and Ronald Reagan, it is bracing m a democracy to see the pow- 
et s of incumbency so effectively challenged Only yesterday Rich- 
.iid Nixon, John Dean etc were dieaming up schemes to ‘max¬ 
imize the incumbency " 

The 31 state primaiics put a premium on at least five qual¬ 
ities that are pertinent to the presidency 

^ Physical stamina 

► Organizing ability The deployment of money, staff and 
the candidate's own piecious time thtougji a 3I-piimary season 
IS a real test of planning skills, grasp of detail and decisiveness 

► Coolness The capacity to recover from a gaffe, react calm¬ 
ly to a reverse, adjust to the unexpected 

► The ability to explain, pioject, sell by TV, in print, in pci- 
son, to factory workers, suburbanites, blacks, students farmers 
Southei ners, Yankees Also known as the quality of leadership 

► A sense of humor 

In the last categoiy the hands-down wmnet among the Dcm 
ocrats was Mo Udall In all the olhei categories Jimmy Caitei 
swept the field 

Nobody would claim that the primaiy piixess illuminaies 
all the iiiajoi piesidential attributes in charactei and intellect It 
does not tell much about the all-impoitant ability to select and at¬ 
tract talent, primaiy campaigns can go a long way (Carter Rea¬ 
gan) with surpiisingly small staffs of home-slate intimates 

The highest value of the pnmaries however, is precisely the 
one that the reformers hoped for when the experiment was in- 
tioduced in Wisconsin (1905) and Oregon (1910) broad populai 
paiticipation in the choice of piesidential (and othci) nominees, 
less of a voice for the bosses and machines The older breed of 
pros were scornful Harry Truman called primaries a lot of eye 
wash " 1 or ycais. the state caucuses and conventions and the na¬ 
tional nominating conventions remained dominant The oiga 
ni/alion people on the flewt and in the hack looms the powerful 
Governors and state chairmen, though mindful of primary tc 
suits, generally kept the last word 

One of the first decisive primaries was piobably Kennedy s 
victory over Humphrey in West Virginia in I960 though JFK 
enter^ in only seven states Goldwater over RtKkcfellei m ( al 
ifornia in 1964 was another hisioi ic primary, as was McCiovci n 
over Humphrey in California in 1972 More and more states 
have gone over to the primary system in the fast two elections 
Carter's showing in Pennsylvania was his biggest single day but 
his unassailable claim to the nomination is that he cnteied in 30 


out of 31 and won 19 So the pnniaiies though they will not al¬ 
ways produce the final candidate and will not tell everything 
the country wants to know about him have really arrived in 
1976 as a continental system, a unique U S political invention 
How could the invention be impioved’ More clarity and eq¬ 
uity should be inirixliiccd intoa Ixwildeiing Ixxlvoflaw The friv¬ 
olous or mischievous ciosvivci sh-nild be outlawed in 13 states 
It IS still possible foi a DcmiKiai to vote in the Republican pri¬ 
mary, or vice veisa simpiv because he is bored with the asntest 
in his own party oi wants lo help the othei party chixise us weak 
est candidate NVmnci-take all 'till allowed by the Republicans 
in California and seven oihti states sh.nild give way to the fair- 
ei system, which is piopoitional icpiesentation oi a mixtuieof 
pr delegates-at-laigc piuswinnei take all indistiicts The Penn¬ 
sylvania GOP aibitiaiilv obliges all delegates to run uncom¬ 
mitted fhcie should he simpki balli'ls and cicaici designation 

i AbiD THEN, SIR, THE QUtSTiON ALL AMERICA 
! wants To know is The PRIKAARV SVSTeM 

; G01N6 TO REPLACE BASEBALL 

1 AS THE MATtONAL PASTiME 



oi deleg.iics altilialions m scvcial stales (New Jciscy and New 
York ate notorious) wheie even with palm cards voters ate 
not quite sure what (hey aic doing 

One much-discusscd lefoim would Iv icgional voting in 
which all the New Lngland stales loi instance would agree to 
hold their priinaiies toi conventions) on a s)ngle day, then the 
5>outhcast would iiin Jls primaiics two weeks latei Pei haps all re¬ 
gions could be ficisuaded uicimctntraic the voting liom.say mid- 
March lO mid-June this would ccitainly save the candidates 
some money and energy and would lessen sixictator fatigue It 
might also diminish the chance foi puhliciiy flukes and exag 
getated attention to iclativcly miiioi lusulls It all has a nice or¬ 
derly sound and ciinsidciable sui'pori in C ongicss I he diffi¬ 
culty IS that New ilamiishiie enjoys leading off all by itself and 
California likts the.Supei Ik'wl glory at the end All the states fiet- 
sist in not thinking ol thencselves as (iiovinccs in a legion 

T he trend piobably is toward modest lefiirm and tefincmenls, 
and even nioic than 31 primaries in 1980 About the only thing 
that could change that prospect would he if the hcio of the 1976 
pnmaries the irnimphani Jimmy ( arici, weie lo lose in a land¬ 
slide to a candidate emerging from a btokcied Republican Con¬ 
vention Meanwhile Jimmy' showing more wit than he is some¬ 
times credited with, says of the primary system I think it s an 
absolutely siipcib piocess 


THI MAHON 



CALIFORNIA 

The Fresh-Faced Elder 

He will be 70 n \l munlh, ha:, no 
previous polilical experience, raised fai 
less money than his main iivals, could 
not afford television commercials, has 
a 1 ambling s^xsaking style, and some¬ 
times seems so becalmed that he is 
said to wink by opening one eye Be¬ 
cause such conventional debits count 
for little in this eccentric campaign year, 
S 1 (for Samuel Ichiye) Ilayakasva last 
week won the Republican &nate nom¬ 
ination in California 

It was no squeak-through victory 
against a patsy, either Running against 
three serious opponents, Hayakawa 
achieved a comlortable cleven-|X)int 
pluiality ovet Robert Tinch, 50, his prin¬ 
cipal adversary f inch, once a close 
fiiend of Richard Nixon's, was Califor¬ 
nia's top vote getter ten years ago when 
he won the lieutenant governorship 
Later he served as Sectetaty of Health, 
Lducation and Welfare in the Nixon 
Administration 

There was little difference between 
the candidates' campaign pitches—both 
followed mildly conservative lines—and 
the rivals agreed in explaining the re¬ 
sults “1 wasn't really surprised." Haya¬ 
kawa said as the votes were counted 
Disillusionment with politics helped 
me I have no lOUs to the political bud¬ 
dy system " 

Hayakawa does candidly acknowl¬ 
edge his debt to the student riots of the 


THi PRESIOINCY/HUGH SIDEY 

Jobs: The Non-issue of 1976 ^ 

By traditional measure the 6,860.000 Americans who were unemployed last 
month should have been a big, painful political lump demanding the mmis- 
trauons of Henry (“Scoop") Jackson or Hubert Horatio Humphrey Those two 
were ready, bags fiiled with nostrums 

But when Jimmy Carter won in Ohio, Scoop was afield in Queens, N Y , try¬ 
ing to salvage the vice presidency out of his primary defeats Some place over Penn¬ 
sylvania his cry of "Jobs, jobs, jobs—that s the only issue in this campaign” 
drifted toward oblivion A beefy union patron sat in morose silence at the time of 
that Jackson defeat and spoke to the point “Whatever made him think that 
woik was such a big deaP" It is a big deal, but not like it was in pievious 
campaigns 

Hubert Humphrey was at the Kennedy Center watching the Austialian Bal¬ 
let when the network prognosticators awarded the nomination to Caitei The 
light went out in Humphrey's dimming star He had run haid with his new thing 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill, a dubious device that he believes will viitually elim¬ 
inate unemployment by forcing the Government to guaiantee a job to every poi¬ 
son who wants one Lxpeits like Iconomist Chailcs Schult/c aie concerned that 
the bill, while forcing down unemployment, would foicc up inlldiion Iheie is 
the danger, too, of creating a Rube Goldbetg scheme that would founder m its 
own complexity, or else produce, as Schult/e warns, the kind ol low-giade make- 
woik that would add up to "a veiy unattractive program " No maltei Humphiey 
waved it before his audiences at eveiy crossroads, easily won the nostalgia vole 
with his exuberance, but he never could get a grip on all that discontent out m 
the countiy that was defined each month by the Bureau ot 1 abor Statistics 

■ 

Now we see that the single greatest miscalculation m politics so fai this 
year was the assumption that the old jobs issue would play again in Peoiia 
The image out of the Oiptession years icturns like the giasshoppcr every time 
the unemployment figures rise, and the old pols begin to lemcmbci former 
glories This year they hit the load with then worn sciipts conjuring gum 
visions of Hcrbeit Hoovei and the Bonus Army Other politicians acade¬ 
micians and analysts, all with the same backgiounds, ntxidcd sagely in agice¬ 
ment A vast majority of the Ametican jieople. totally engaged in then ev¬ 
eryday lives, knew better 

We saw how those progiams of welfare, social secuiily unemployment com¬ 
pensation job retiainmg and focxl stamjTs worked well Real suffciing was pre¬ 
vented I hen the recession bottomed out, and we began to climb out of the 
trough Though unemployment remained high, the favoiable tiend icduced the na¬ 
tional fear about joblessness 

The experts aie beginning to sec other images in the wellei ol s'atisiits 1 he 
most important is that during this tecession. most oi the jTcople who weie un¬ 
employed sixm went back to work That old picluie first fiom Euiofie and then 
fiom America in the 1930s. of huddled misety. month after monPi year aflci 
year, was wrong It could be, when we finally w rite the definitive analysis of this pe- 
tuxi, that as few as half a million people who weic employable who really want¬ 
ed and sought jobs, and who had really been unemployed long enough to undeigo 
hardship, weie still out of work this spring, though the unemployment figuics 
were ncai 7 million This does not ease the miseiy of people genuinely affected 
by the recession But political effects come fiom mass emotion, that icsponse 
never appealed 

At the White House the expciis built a pictute of the Amciican economy as a 
giant churning machine, which constantly reached out and pulled woikers in. 
sometimes discarding them, but always pumping Political emotion generated by 
unemployment reached higher levels in Washington where it is only a statistical 
phenomenon than out in the country, wheic people went back to work before 
they got bitter 

• 

In the congressional offices, some of the analysis believe that Government ben¬ 
efits may have been loo high discouraging some people from going to work but 
not encouiaging them to vole foi the jobs issue The women's movement—which 
produced mote two-income households—was cited as another reason why un¬ 
employment lacked political urgency Alan Gieenspan, chairman of the Council 
of Lconomic Advisers even mused that a lot of experts overlooked the important 
role of the automobile T he incredible mobility of the American worker destroyed 
the conventional theories Added a White House economic strategist, “Unem¬ 
ployment statistics can no longer be used as an index of hardship " For this sea¬ 
son anyway that mav be the epitaph of the ok) jobs issue as politicians have 
known and loved it 
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The woman on the left has a very complex payrolls 
The man who makes it seem simple.is her bank. 


Tho vvoin.iii on rlic Iftt l^ L.uir\' hnJ, ilircctoi 
t>t Tlio i-.iun C iiiIn, Inc., a r<.nic>oi.in sccrot.iruil soivico 
rh.ii h.is nu'wn mote than 100 rimes in size since it 
started in 1^68 

The man uho lielped Mis I ord’s hiisiness 
heciune .t leadei in its tic Id is hei hanh } le’s Bill B.iit 
ot ( diemical Bank Bill’s <i payroll man.iyement 
Specialist, p.irt ot out netwoik ol Cdiemical Bankets 
who spec iali:e in htismcss as w'ell as hankine 

“It would cost us three times as much to 
manage our payroll ourselves? 

‘ Tlie Liur\ C urK is differettl horn most 
businesses," Mrs bord said “Tire verv' qiits of out 
business us cuir payroll Tlie people w'e send out on 
|obs can work as little as hnir hours ot ,is Ion” as a >eai 
and <1 h.ilt, and sttll be considered tempoiaiy 
lively week’s p.i\Toll is different So you can 
see, cHii payioll ts extremely complex 

“1 don't believe w'e would have made it without 
Cdiemical’s pa\toll mana(j;ement system," Mrs hud 
added “Chemical processes out p.i\roll, supplies the 
checks so I hey can be cashexJ at any br.inch .ind rec oncilc ■ 
our payioll account C 'heniical also assumes the 
responsibility tor filintj and p<lVln^all the payroll taxes 
Sk) It hees us to do whtit w'e do best—careful selection 
and placement of teinixiraiy secietaries 


“It we hired out own staff, it would cost us 
three times as much to lu.inaHe out payioll oursehes.” 

“Bill treats The Laury Girls as people, not as 
a nine>digit account number." 

While Mrs I ord crediist heiMical’s 
comprehensive pavioll managemc-nt svstein with 
beini>a ke\ lohei success, she .ilso saicl,“Chemic.il 
aunched us w'lth finaiu iii” back in l‘)b8, and we’ve 
seen with them cwci since t hemical h.indles all out 
lankinf.; on a personal basis NX’c 'le a ix-oplc-oiieiiied 
business, and the indnidiial fac mi is \ei\ impoitani to 
us You mit;ht s.i\. Bill neats The 1 atiiy C 'mis as people, 
not .IS a nine'diijit .iccount iiiimbei" 

Our banker is your bank. 

(diemic.ll Fkink h.is people who c.ui ytcc vou the 
s.mie kind of he Ip th.it Bill B.iir is f»i\ inu I lury I c >id 
Oui b'nkei can proiick .i l.iifte numbe i of b.inkini' 
ser\ ices hist, without led l.ipe .ind w.istc'd time 
So YOU h.ive moic rinic to t.ike caic of the business end 
ot vout business while our banket t.ikes c.tie ol the 
Kinkiiif'end 

Try us C .ill ( diemical .ind we’ll send a b.ink out 
to see you 

Chemiml 

W'lu n f'usiiu lui Is .IK Im ith i il 
(Ik k. I lion 1 < iKinu 


t B ii.L of iiurn.) ((k' 7) ’’li < iKtni.. tl Umt Htitt ti> 
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VVhor, you own a 76 Concours, you get the most 
luxuiious compact we ve ever made. 

The luxury storts inside with a rich plush interior 
o told down center armrest up front, rosewood vinyl 
trim, tasteful color coordmotion of seats, carpets 
headliner and instrument ponel, and map pockets in 
the carpeted lower front door por'els. 

Ocitside Concours luxury shows itself in its e'e- 
ganfappearance, Ithos itsown distinctive look 


^ Concours: 
me finely oppointed 
luxury compact from Chevrolet. 


much like a classic touring car. Subtle bright metal 
accents at windows and wheel openings complete 
the luxury look. 

Yet for a car with all this luxury. Concours is 
very reosonably priced. 

Why not take advantage of this 'are oppc'tun.ti 
to move to a refined compact wdh comforp spore 
and elegance 

^Con<ours, of cours*. GM 
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What Liz Ray Has Wrought 


lent reputation among academics, Ha- 
yakawa was approaching retirement age 
in 1968 when he was made acUng pres- 
i Uent of San Francisco State College 
The school had been sundered by v>- 
^Hent demonstrations Short, normally 
mild of mien and sporting a tam-o'- 
shanter, Hayakawa l^ame an instan* 
celebrity when he summoned not po¬ 
lice to the campus and suppressed th** 
radical uprising At one point the schol- 
ai personally npped the wires from the 
protesters’ public address system in mid- 
diatnbe Today he says “I had to be¬ 
come an effective college president in 
five minutes T'm still living off 
the television time I got m 1968, 1969 
and 1970 ” 

In quelling the troublemakers and 
reopening the school Hayakawa be¬ 
came something of a hero to conserva¬ 
tives and was appointed San Francisco 
State s regular president His entry into 
Republican politics was hindered by one 
^ detail he was an enrolled Democrat, a 
*^flaw that he did not lemedy until three 
years ago 

Japanese Analogy. Republican 
voters this year seemed unConcei ned by 
his late coming to their party If Ha¬ 
yakawa's campaign rhetoric was less 
than sensational. Finch's was downright 
dull Hayakawa answered questions 
about his age with an allusion to his an¬ 
cestral homeland "Before World War 
II in Japan they kilted off all the older 
politicians All that were left were the 
damn fools who attacked Pearl Harbor 
I think that this country needs elder 
statesmen too " If that rathei strained 
analogy does not help, the age issue is re¬ 
duced by the fact that he still tap-danc¬ 
es and fences 

While the Republicans were willing 
to accept a quirky non-pol. Democratic 
voteis chose the competent if bland al¬ 
ternative They renominated Incumbent 
John Tunney, 41, who withstood a rough 
challenge fiom Tom Hayden, once the 
kind of radical youth leader warred upon 
by Hayakawa 

The Demociatic contest got down¬ 
right nasty Hayden s wife, Jane I onda, 
played on the divoiced Tunney's play¬ 
boy image by insinuating that he dated 
teen-ageis Tunney s supporters made 
Clacks about Hayden s financial depen¬ 
dence on Jane and her show-bi 2 friends 
During a TV debate m which the can¬ 
didates were questioned by newsmen, 
Tunney was asked if he mdeed took out 
adolescents “I dated when 1 was a teen- 
agei," he deadpanned When Hayden 
asked Tunney why he accepted certain 
campaign contnlwtions, Tunney shot 
back "Because I didn t have a wife who 
gave me $381,000 " 

^ Now Hayakawa, the aged neophyte, 
must compete against another youngish 
pro Conssdeiing the burden of incum¬ 
bency in this year's anti-Washington, 
anti-bureaucracy atmosphere, Tunney’s 
hilt could be as difficult as his spring 
has been And Sam Hayakawa might 
just brcome a venerable freshman 


Watching her patient come out of 
a coma, the nurse asked a traditional 
question "Do you know where you are '" 
Congressman Wayne Hays nodded 
“Where''’ she persisted Slowly, 
stretching out the word, he replied 
‘ Barnes ville ‘ Hays had survived 
an excessive dose of sleeping pills, mind 
undamaged, and would keep his place 
at the center of a congressional scan¬ 
dal that grew still more lurid last week 
Whether Hays had purposefully 
tiled to end his life—and his agony 
—was not immediately cleai Richard 
Phillips, Hays' family physician and 
friend, had prescribed Dalmane, a stan¬ 
dard “hypnotic agent" or soporific, be¬ 


cause the besieged Congiessman was 
understandably tense Hays also had 
been eating little and was suffering fiom 
diverticulitis, an intestinal ailment 

His Ohio constituents had just re¬ 
nominated him for a ISth House term 
—the margin over a feeble opponent 
was much smaller than usual—but 
Hays' Democratic colleagues gave him 
a resounding vote of no confidence 
They stripped him permanently of the 
chairmanship of his party's Congres¬ 
sional Campaign Committee, and were 
leady to dislodge him from his other 
place of power, the House Adminis¬ 
tration Committee 

Suicide Talk. After swallowing that 
defeat. Hays returned to his lavishly 
furnished farmhouse m Belmont Coun¬ 
ty. Ohio, late Wednesday night and 
took an undetermined amount of Dal¬ 
mane The next morning his wife Pat 
could not louse him He was rushed to 


an intensive care unit by ambulance 
At first. Phillips insisted that the weak¬ 
ened Hays, who is 65. had merely over¬ 
reacted to a Dalmane pill After the 
patient was out of dangei, the diKtoi 
had another reading "There is no ques¬ 
tion that he overdosed, but to say wheth¬ 
er It was accidental or pui poseful at 
this time would be pure speculation " 
Associates both in Ohio and on Cap¬ 
itol Hill said that Havs had been de¬ 
spondent His wifes cold angci over 
his hanky-panky particularly shook 
him He talked about committing sui¬ 
cide it his legal and political tioubics 
woiscned 

Woisen they did The ripples of L lia- 


abeth Rays profitable true-confessions 
caper continued to spread The FBI 
TiMr discovered last veek. had land¬ 
ed a current version of Watergate’s Deep 
Ihtoat This anonymous source, who 
might be tagged Jack the Tipper, has 
taken to calling the l Bl three to four 
times a day In tones of outrage. Jack 
has demonstrated pinpoint knowledge 
about some of Capitol Hill s darker cor¬ 
ners Investigators believe that he may 
be d member of Congress or a legis¬ 
lative aide "Whoever he is," says one 
official involved in the inquiry "hes 
delivering the goods " 

For instance. Jack put the l Bl on 
the trail of another young woman who 
worked for Hays a few years ago In¬ 
terviewed by FBI agents, she said that 
she got, on the congressional payroll 
only after consenting to have se,. with 
Hays several times a week She quit 
when Hays suggested lunchtime cop- 



DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN JOHN YOUNG AND FORMER STAFF MEMBER COUEEN GARDNER 
In Ihe Washington sex scandal, the question was who would be next 
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uiaUon on his desk top This soufce 
has also told investigators that ITays 
and other members of Congress co* 
operated in putting potentially embar¬ 
rassing employees on each other's stalls 
The clear implication a few lawmakers 
were engaged in mutual back scratching 
to cover up payroll padding 

Griddle Company. The rni in¬ 
vestigation is not stopping at taxpayer- 
subsidired sex Hays' use of Government 
funds while on congressional junkets 
overseas is also under scrutiny There 
have been reports that Hays bought 
antiques, paintings and Oriental rugs 
with expense-account money His press 
secretary denies this, and says that Hays 
can pioduce canceled checks to show 
that he paid for these costly items 
himself 

though It was no consolation to 
I lavs he was getting company on the 
griddle last week Armed with a book 
containing pictures of all members of 
Congiess tBl agents have been inter¬ 
viewing hotel desk cleiks, among oth¬ 
ers, to discover Ray s other playmates 
Another co/y arrangement came to light 
when Colleen Gardner. 30 decided to 
tell much, if not all A former sec¬ 
retary to Congressman John Young. 
59, a Texas Democrat Gardner claims 
that she received large pay raises—her 
salary had gone ftom S8 500 to nearly 
S26,000 when she quit in March—on 
condition that she sleep with the boss 
She was also friendly with a few of 
Young's friends Unlike Ray, Gardner 
IS a qualified and apparently consci¬ 
entious office woiker In a New York 
Timei interview sh< said ' It wouldn't 
have been so bad going to bed with 
him, if he d at least have let me work 
But he wouldn t He wanted me to be 
available to him whenever he wanted ’’ 



CAMl AFTER HER I9SR ARREST « NOW 
A most tavagm and sansational crinw 


Young says that the taxpayers got ^l '< 
value for the dollars paid to Gardner 
The scandal threatened to touch still 
others m Washington At week’s end 
Gardner said that in 1972 or ’73 she had 
stumbled upon Alaska Democratic Sen¬ 
ator Mike Gravel making love to Ray on 
a houseboat owned by former Congress¬ 
man Kenneth Gray of Illinois, Ray's ex¬ 
boss Gravel denied the accusation 
Meanwhile, Ray preened in a strange 
celebrity status that made her seem a 
combination of Virginia Hill and Ty¬ 
phoid Mary She attracted states and 
journalists at every stop But when she 
showed up at EHike Zleibert s last week, 
at least 20 men, by one count, headed to¬ 
ward the restaurant s back door, appai- 
ently dreading signs of recognition 


SEQUELS 

To o Dumpy New Life 

“You've got hope and you've got 
life ” Such was the consolation offered 
to 15-year-old Caul Ann Fugate 17 
years ago by her grandmother just af- 
tei the sobbing teen-ager was sentenced 
by a Nebraska court to life impris¬ 
onment The court had found her guilty 
of aiding Charles Starkweather in one 
of the most savage and sensational 
enmes of the 1950s a two-day ram¬ 
page of murder and violence that trailed 
blood across two states and left ten 
dead in its wake True to her grand¬ 
ma's sage prophecy. Card last week 
was given her freedom 

The Starkweather mutder spree, 
which inspired the 1974 movie Bad- 
land% began in January 1958. in Lin¬ 
coln, Neb For no apparent leason, the 
19-ycar-old bandy-legged high school 



dropout shot to death Cartl’t mother 
and stepfather and clubbed to death 
her two-year-old half sister in the fom- 
ily's rundown frame house The two 
teen-agers quickly went from killing to 
killmg, all without motive The vic^ 
urns a 70-year-old bachelor farmer, a 
teen-age couple, a well-to-do industn- 
alist, his wife and his maid, and a trav¬ 
eling salesman The epidemic of shoot¬ 
ings turned Lincoln into a horriiied 
city under siege People were afraid to 
go to work or even take out the gar¬ 
bage Some townsmen were armed and 
deputized to patrol the streets Even¬ 
tually authorities nabbed the two des¬ 
peradoes in Wyoming 

Loaded Guns. Starkweather was 
the first to stand trial, he was found 
guilty of murder and was executed on 
June 25, 1959—the last peison to be 
electiocuted by Nebraska Throughout 
her tnal. CanI pleaded her innocence, 
insisting that she was held hostage by the 
cra/ed boy and feared for her life if she 
tried to leave him Charlie, however, told 
the jury that she was a willing partici¬ 
pant in the killings and could have es¬ 
caped a number of times when he left her 
alone with loaded guns The jury appar¬ 
ently agreed with Starkweather 

While Caul's attorneys filed peti¬ 
tions requesting a new trial, she busied 
herself at the Nebraska Center for 
Women, completing her high school 
education, reading more than 1.000 
books, getting instructions in sewing 
and writing a regular “Dear Gabby' 
column in the institution's paper Her 
spotless record earned her the privilege 
of going bowling, swimming and .oc¬ 
casionally) shopping in the town of 
York After exhausting her remedies 
for retiial, Canl began seeking a re¬ 
duction in her life sentence Three years 
ago, the Nebraska Parole Board, cit¬ 
ing “her age at the time of the tragic 
evert," recommended commutation of 
the sentence, it was later cut to 30 to 
SO years, thus making her eligible for 
the parole that was granted last week 
At Card's recent hearing, there were 
no objections to her petition for free¬ 
dom Testified the Nebraska Center’s 
Superintendent Jacqueline Crawford 
“Whether she's guilty or irmocent is 
irrelevant Nebraska has got its pound 
of flesh ’’ It took the board only ten min¬ 
utes to reach the decision that Canl is 
to be released on June 20 Dressed ih 
white, her brown hair freshly curled 
she cned as she walked into the room 
while the small audience applauded 
Card will settle in Clinton County 
Mich, where a family has promised 
her assistance and a clerical job She 
will report regularly to a parole ofiice 
in St Johns and if necessary, assume a 
new identity Her ambition in her new 
life*' As she told the board last week. 
“I'd just like to settle down, get mar¬ 
ried, have a couple of kids, diat the 
house, clean the todet, be jiBt an or- 
dmary little dumpy housewife That's 
all T want to be ” 
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HEAVY SMOKE RISING FROM HUGE FIRE REHINO SEASHORE APARTMENT RUIIDINGS IN BATTIE-SCARRED BEIRUT lAST WEEK 




THE WORLD 


MIDDLE EAST 

A Shaky Compromise in Lebanon 


After months of fruitless effort to 
bring peace to strife-ndden Lebanon, 
Syria last week upped the ante with a 
massive military intervention in an all- 
out attempt to enforce a long-elusive 
Pax Syriana Instead ''f calmmg the sit¬ 
uation, the move at first brought Da¬ 
mascus mto bloody conflict with its erst¬ 
while ally, the Palestinian guernlla 
movement, and forced it mto an un¬ 
wanted, possibly only temporary, com¬ 
promise in which other Arab states are 
sending token forces mto Lebanon 
By week’s end the Syrian initiative 
seemed to have brought the conflict to 
a new stage As Arab troops from sev¬ 
eral countries began to arrive in Leb¬ 
anon, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
^tion (P L O) announced that a cease¬ 
fire had been arranged m Beirut and that 
Syria would begin a phased withdrawal 
of Its forces By week's end, Damascus 
had not confirmed any agreement to a 
cease-fire, and no observers m the Mid¬ 
dle East thought that the Syrians were 
about to pull out more than a token num¬ 
ber of their forces Nonetheless, reports 
from Beirut indicated that the fightmg 
mas dimmishmg as the Pan-Arab con¬ 
tingents began separating Syrian from 
Palestinian and leftist Moslem forces 
Once again, famt hopes for peace stored 
m the prostrate country 

CGaBG«FirG. In many ways, howev¬ 
er, Syrian President Hafea Assad s de¬ 
cision to force a solution m Lebanon 
gave the conflict a potentially more dan¬ 
gerous dimension than it had had dur- 
mg the 14 months of fightmg between 
Lebanese leftists, who are allied with the 


Palestinians, and Christian rightists 
The Syrian incursion openly brought 
several Arab regimes into an arena in 
which they had all along been playing 
covert and opposing roles There was 
thus the danger that Lebanon would re¬ 
main a theater of quarrels between the 
moderate and radical Arab states now 
directly intervcnmg m the country The 
rightist Christians in Lebanon, mean¬ 
while, were distrustful of the Pan-Arab 
peace-keeping force Moreover, with the 
Palestinian-Moslem leftist alliance wor¬ 
ried about a sellout of its interests and 
the Isiaetis ever watchful of threats to 
their security, the emerging new balance 
remained at best fragile, the most re¬ 
cent ceasefire as shaky and uncertam 
as all those that preceded it 

The latest developments really orig¬ 
inated m the occupation by Assad's forc¬ 
es of the center of Lebanon's strategic 
Bekaa Valley earlier this month (Time, 
June 14) That move, at first conducted 
with limited forces, firmly convinced the 
Lebanese left that Syria's sympathies lay 
with L?banon’s hard-pressed Christian 
rightists For the bulk of Yasser Ara¬ 
fat's PLO, It seemed incontrovertible 
proof that Damascus was mtent on 
emasculating the fedayeen m their last 
haven m the Arab world, as part of a 
more subtle movement toward an even¬ 
tual wider settlement with Israel As the 
Palestmians saw it, a “final confronta¬ 
tion" was brewing, the eqmvalent of 
King Hussein's bloody Black September 
suppression of the fedayeen m Jordan 
SIX years ago 

Even as Syrian troops consolidated 


their positions in the Bekaa, across the 
9,000-ft Lebanon range from Beirut, bit¬ 
ter skirmishes erupted in the besieged 
capital, not so much between old Mos 
lem and Christian antagonists, but in 
stead between the mainstream of tl.e 
PLO and elements of Saiqa the one 
Palestmian group undei Syrian tutelage 
In some of the heaviest fighting in 
weeks, Saiqa troopers, many of them 
regular Syrian soldiers in Saiqa uni 
forms, were driven from the city itself 
They did, howevei. hold on to stiategu 
positions aiound Beirut airport, from 
which they shelled leftist-controlled sec 
tors of the capiul Already emaciated 
by months of bitter uiban warfaie. Bei 
rut was on its knees when the truce 
came, its hospitals filled to overflowing 
Its power supply cut, and gasoline in 
short supply The Synan hold on the air 
port, remforced by airdrops of tioops 
blocked the mam access routes to Bci 
rut from the south and east Nut sur 
pnsmgly, reconciliation talks between 
the warring Lebanese factions, which 
had just got under way, collapsed 
Tough Ooing. If Assad needed lui 
ther persuasion to mtervene, the inlet 
Palestmian violence provided it Spear 
headed by armor, S^^ian troops rolled 
out of the Bekaa toward Beirut, grinding 
up into the mountains m long columns 
lihe going was unexpectedly tough The 
tanks easily dissolved the fiist defensive 
position established by the joint forces of 
the Lebanese left and Palestmian com¬ 
mandos, near the pass where the curving 
Damascus-Beirut highway crosses the 
Lebanon range Then the push ran into 














We uNNiMiTt be foolisK , 
enough to compete with iBM 
unless we could offer more. 


Getting a computer system operating 
smoothly can be a difficult, drawn out, costly 
process That’s because you normally don’t get 
much from the computer company besides 
the computer 

To get your system pro¬ 
grammed, you 
have to go to an 
outside supplier When 
problems develop, which 
they always do, you have to 
go running to the compu 
ter company for help 
While your computer 
sits helpless 
ICL doesn't 
operate this way 

Instead of 
forcing you to 
acquire and set 
up your compu¬ 
ter system on a 
piecemeal 
basis, ICL allows 
you to set one up 
on a rational basis 
A complete system de¬ 
signed by ICL from the 
ground up Including not just the 
computer, but the application, systems design, 
programming, installation, and all the tinkering 
it takes to get a system working correctly after 
installation 

What’s more, ICL can custom design a 
computer to fit your needs One which can be 
added to modularly, as your business grows 
Eliminating costly changeovers to new systems 
in mid-stream 


Our engineers maintain your system on a 
regular basis to keep it on line In addition, ICL 
maintains a customer center which can handle 
your workload if your system is out of action for 
any reason ICL does all this because we know 

& __ ^ the service you 

get from your 
computer 
system is only as good as 
what you get from your com¬ 
puter company 
This approach to com¬ 
puters has made ICL the 
second largest computer 
company outside the 
United States And 
now, ICL/U S A IS 
ready to take on the 
largest computer 
companies in 
America 

If you'd 
like to learn 
more about 
what an ICL com¬ 
puter system 
can do tor you, 
call us at (212) 
485-7427 But before 
you do, talk to anyone who’s ever bought a 
computer system. 

The more you know about ordinary com¬ 
puter systems, the more you’ll appreciate ICL 

[im"| International 
I ICL I cimputers (USA) 
Limited 

555 Madison Ave, N Y , N Y 10022 
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Hiram Walker 

Blackberry Flavored Brandy. 


Ice Cream it. 


BLJ\CKBERRY CREIAM 

Stiffen I cut’vanilla ice ctcdni 
and c otiibine with 2 oz. 
itirani WalKcM Blarkberrv 
Flavored Firandy. 

I old in 1 cup lieavy c.ieani, 
whipped. Spoon intcj shcibcl 
glass. Dust with cFiocolate 
bits, lop with fresh 
blackberry or raspberry. 

Serve immediately or freeze 
and serve at any time. 




Jellybean it 

JELLYBEAN 

Combine 1' .■ oz. 

Hiram Walkei Blackberry 
flavorc'd Biandy and ' v or. 
FFitam Walker White Anisette 
in on-lhe-rocks glass, 
with ice cutres. 

Ill op in a black ielly bean. 

Our Blackbeiry Flavored 
Biandy is also excellent 
with club sexia, 7UI^ 
or on the rocks. 






Hiram Walker Coixlials 

Make the most of our 30 flavors. 
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,end for our free illustrated Recipe Booklet with more than 100 mouth watering food and drink ideas Write Hirarn Walker Cordials PO 
lox 14100, Detroit Michigan 48214 Blackberry Ravored Brandy. 70 Proof. Anisette 60 Proof Hiram Walker £» Sons. Inc, Peoria Illinois 
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small car and wagon See for yourself -y j ^bmck f®®. 
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Hatchback is appointed with 
such nifty items as AM/FM radio, 
tach, reclining front buckets, 
fold-down rear seat, radial tires 
and more. 





fUMOMNIIG VMfiON. 

Spacious Sportwagon comes 
with a ceiiing-to-fioor rear door 
that lifts up for easy loading. 
Back seat folds down for extra 
large loads. Lots more to like, 
and It’s Datsun's lowest-priced 

wagon! ^ ^ cArAorr 
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Both the 5-speed Hatchback and > 
4-speed Sportwagon gotjH 
MPO Highway, 29 City. (EPA 
mileage estimates Actual MPO 
may vary depending on the con¬ 
dition of your car and how you 
drive.) Take a fu n-loving F -10 
test drive ^^|||^||||a|||||^ 
today. 
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trouble at the smll hiU resort of Sofar 
some 15 miles from Beirut, concentrated 
anti-tank fire knocked out at least three 
tanks The Syrians punched through, 
however, and dug in strong tank and in- 
’'"jfantry formations just outside another 
'^dl resort. Bhamdoun, only twelve miles 
from Beiiut 

On a second axis, Syrian armor 
clanked south and west toward the port 
city ofSidon One column penetrated the 
city only to lose eight vehicles in a short 


sharp fight In the far north, Syrian forc¬ 
es were said to be holding outside the city 
of Tripoli, according to one report. Syr¬ 
ian gunboats shelled the leAist-held Leb¬ 
anese airbase at Qlayat on the coast be¬ 
tween Tripoli and the Syrian border 
At the height of the Synan military 
thrust, the number of Syi lan army reg¬ 
ulars on Lebanese soil rose to roughly 
14,000, supported by up to 500 tanks and 
vast supply columns that poured across 
the border The load to Beirut was 


clewed with massive tank transports 
hauling Soviet-built T-55s and T-62s 
The entire 3id Syrian aimored division, 
with an estimated 450 tanks, had en¬ 
tered Lebanon, in addition, the Damas¬ 
cus high command appealed to be draw¬ 
ing on elements of a second division 
‘We will send our army anywheic ncc- 
essaiy to achieve our objectives," one 
high-ranking Syrian official told Timi 
C orrespondent W ilton Wynn 

At the wme time howevci, the Syi 
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toward the border Red 
dulances raced by with 
le back Scores of Russian 
d atttllery weic dug in on 
so often the tuxsps would 
transistor radios and the 
jiar Aiabtc songs btuught 
'h expressions The littei 
casings stacked neatly by 
ved that, when iheie had 
It had been hetce, quick 
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doubt many more were paiked beyond 
my vision About a dozen miles fiom 
Beirut, I walked to a point where a pha¬ 
lanx of tanks lined the nm of a hill, their 
guns pointing down to another resort 
town. Bhamdoun A Syrian officer stood 
atop one of the tanks, and, as we talked. 


lAi/out vfkilvi ^luwa itiv^ w 

In the cold mountain passes across 
the border Synan infantrymen weie 
bundled up in winter-issue overcoats As 
I drove neater to Beirut, the army 
seemed to be eveiywhere Several dam¬ 
aged tanks—thi ee bcai ing scars of rock¬ 
et hits—were on fiat-bed trailer trucks 


nan fiont line - loughly 
fiom Beirut s sea front 
I It- there were no prep- 
I assault The Syrian atea 
ltd that the operation had 
scisely on schedule 
Btward thiough an aiea of 
d canyons known as The 
lually encountered Leba- 
^ One stretch of the load 
ig tactical points were m 
list Leader Kamal Jum- 
ers, the next few miles 
nds of the Popular f lont 
ion of Palestine, then Pa- 
ilatt s men and so on The 
ike ministates fvciymilc 
itercd suiprisingiy young 
ncii ciauiiiig polished AIC-47s, rocket 
launchets and sundry othci weapons 
shouldet patches identified the units to 
which they belonged fheie is no point 
in this land that is not under someone s 
gun There is no exact way of knowing 
into whose area you ate heading and 
whcie It changes- but they know 




PROCESSION OF SYRIAN TANKS MAKES ITS WAV ACROSS LEBANON TOWARD BEIRUT 
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SYRIAN PRESIDENT HAFEZ ASSAD 
A different dimension 


lans had second thoughts about their po¬ 
litical isolation from most of the Arab 
woild over the Lebanon adventure 
High Libyan and Algerian officials had 
arrived in Damascus to help mediate a 
way out of the bitter crisis that pitted 
Arab against Arab Addressing a confer¬ 
ence of Arab League foreign ministers in 
Cairo, Yassci Arafat lambasted the Syr¬ 
ians, accusing them of planning a "mas¬ 
sacre” in Lebanon The session ap¬ 
proved a resolution for the formation of 
an inter-Arab security force to replace 
the Syrian army in Lebanon 

After that, the leaders of Syria’s Na¬ 
tional Progressive Piont, the coalition 
of leftist parties that runs the country, 
agreed to invite token forces from other 
Arab states to join the Syrian army in 
Lebanon It was a sharp switch in pol¬ 
icy all along, Damascus had insisted on 
going It alone in a part of the Middle 
Last that it considers to be within its 
own sphere of influence In a bit of lare 
personal diplomacy. Assad telephoned 
two Arab leaders on the ladical side of 
the fence. Libya's Muammar Gaddafi 
and Atgciias Ilouari Boumedicnne. to 
enlist backing Both ptomiscd to send 
tiixips—symbolic units, as Damascus 
quickly pointed out -to join the Syri¬ 
ans Confronted by that /aif mtompli 
the Aiab League pitched in. announcing 
with an obvious bow to Aiab mcxler- 
aies that two other countries, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and the Sudan, would also contiib- 
utc loices 

It was a neat compromise the Syr¬ 
ians agiced to demands fiom other 
Aiabs fot "Arabization" of the ciisis 
while lemaining the pre-eminent force 
Although the piospcct of a Pan-Arab 
pcace-kecping force did not please Leb¬ 
anese Christian'leaders, the presence of 
troops from Algeria and Libya, both 
hard-line members of the Arab "lejec- 
tion fiont,” would provide the Lebanese 
left and the Palestinians with insurance 
against a Syrian force play, the inclusion 


of Saudi and Sudanese units would bql- U S. teverage was limited in an intra- 
ster the moderates Arab struggle, that Washington could 

Throughout a week of fast-moving ‘‘only nudge here and there ” Said one 

developments, Israel kept close tabs on analyst “We are making clear our gen- 

events north of its often troubled bor- eral concern, but we have not given any- 

der with Lebanon “It is not our busi- one a green light ’* 

ness,” Assistant Defense Minister Is- Something Drastic. Yet the need4 
rael Tal said somewhat unconvincingly for restraint remained tempered by s 

“We have nothing to do with this war ” complex series of dilemmas Even as 

Yet the Israelis had difficulty disguismg U S warships steamed m the eastern 

their delight over the initial Syrian Mediterranean to evacuate Americans 

crunch against the Palestinians—as well from Lebanon if necessary, U S officials 

as a slight case of nerves at the pros- admitted that the U S role m the crisis 

pect of potential Syrian control of all had been eclipsed by the latest Arab ini- 

of Lebanon tiatives For the Lebanese, a political so- 

Now, with the possibility of at least lution remained in the distance Even 

a partial Syrian withdrawal, some Is- with the latest attempt to establish a 

raeli fears might be assuaged But theie cease-fire, the basic issues between Leb- 

will no doubt be new ones with the pres- anon's Moslems and Christians, so far 

ence of "rejection front” troops in a from being resolved, have been intensi- 

neighbonng country Indeed, if the Ar- fied by the terrible bloodshed of recent 

abs begin to build up their forces, there weeks 

will certainly be pressures within Israel For Syria, at the same time, ihei e are 

for a mobilization In view of the new sit- still some grave ptoblems By agieeing to 

uation, the U S and Israel consulted and upholding the cease-fire, the Syrians 

more actively than usual, and Washing- would reduce the chances of a confron- 

ton was in regular contact with Damas- tation with both the Palestinians and 

cus, complete with occasional ‘ impres- such radical Aiab states as its hostile 

sions” of Israel's views "We are in touch neighbor Iraq, where suspicious move- 

with the Israelis and the Syrians, and ment of troops last week caused Syria to 

wc are trying to broker this thing,” one shift some of its own tioops to its eastern 

top security official explained border But Damascus w ill assui cdly not 

If that smelled of the kind of anti- give up its goal of preventing the Arab 

Paiestmian plot of which the fedayeen radicals and the P L O from gaining a 

have been accusing Syria, Israel and the free hand in Lebanon and provoking a 

U S, Washington sources were quick to confrontation with Israel If there seems 

deny any complicity "We could not any stiong danger of that, the Syiians 

have figured this one out if we had tried could renew their military elToit of last 

to, and we have people working day and week That, if successful, might finally 

night,” said a top U S analyst 'The Ai- succeed in impeding some kind of order 

abs did It all by themselves ” Washing- in Lebanon But it might also set the 

ton officials said that Syria had not con- stage for, as one U S analyst put it 

suited the U S about its intentions, nor "something drastic happening" a fur- 

did the U S have anything to do with ther escalation m the fighting and the 

Syria's decision to increase its forces total disintegration of pi ospects for apo¬ 
state Department sources claimed that litical solution 
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Source: Sales Volume -Maxwell Year End Report 1975 
Of all domestic brands, lowest yield: 

2 mg "tar", 0 2 mg nicotine 70 mm length 
TRUE 100's Regular and lOO's Menthol 13 mg ‘ tar'. 
0.7 mg nicotine av per cigarette, ETC Report Nov 1975 


Warniiig The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 



iA>|«T U« •OVtNMMVN'T TCSTt 
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13 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. me...Think about it. 



lAiUed States StedildcsapronUnaitAm^ictmto^aeakmt 


''What makes America work?,,. 




Foimci ( haumun <>/ thv liixiidand 
Chu't Exoi iitH’r 0//i( (7. 

Ami'twan F.ka Im Fnu'rrf'o 


Amenca's land resources, 
which can help pn /idc all oui 
people with a fruitful life, aie 
tragically under-used and 
outrageously over-regulatt^l 
New rules and restnctions 
pour steadily from Federal 
bureaus almost extempoia- 
neously. without necessaiy 
study Kabul en\'ironmental- 
ists tie up industr>' in the 
courts for years Zonmg laws 
arc a lunglc oi roadblocks, 
stalling construction ot 
needed plants 


In the face of aU this, how 
can industry even begin to 
meet Amenca's future needs'^ 
Agencies charged with 
the awesome responsibility of 
supervising land resources 
commonly recruit people, 
including top administrators, 
who know almost nothing 
about what they are supposed 
to regulate. Inevitably, they 
take actions based on super¬ 
ficial knowledge or ignorance. 
And society suffers 

One shocking illustration, 
my former company must 
produce crucially needed 
electric powei Weweietold 
that, w hen we burn certain 
sullur-bearing coals, we must 
install costly, complex eciuip- 
ment to “scrub" the gases 
But these devices are still 
unperfected, and other 
methods are available A high 
Enviionmental Protection 
Agency official once told 
some of my colleagues and 
me they knew this., but figured 
if thev could force utilities to 
install them the companies 
would make them w'ork’ It 
w as a fnghtening example of 
bad government 

The decent people w ho 
lo\ e the air, w'ater and land 
ha\'e completely lost control 
of the environmental mov e- 
ment It has been captured by 
so-called “public interest” law 
firms, city folk concerned 


with their law practices and 
large fees They are the 
greatest allies the Arabs have 
in Amenca! 

I'm a country boy, raised 
in northern Michigan. I know 
that one can love the land and 
protect it, yet still make wise 
use of it in the national 
interest 

All goixl men agree on the 
need for proper zoning, but 
under present Federal and 
local procedures it may take 
years to obtain permission to 
construct vitally needwl 
facilities Meanw hile, as w e 
w ait, our populat ion grow s, 
production falteis and living 
standaids drop 

Oiii land-use policies must 
be changed They limit 
production, make it too much 
more expensive and hurt the 
veiy people they are presum¬ 
ably designed to help 

Amenca is a vast treasure 
house But the shackles on 
propiT develojiment must be 



Formetly a surface mine, this land 
t\ heinfr made into productive 
frmsslands—a condition better 
than it was in before. 



sensible use of our land resources'" 





'■m 






In Ohio, 35,000acres of coal lands ipcrc tamed into a beautiful 
recreational area This historic bndffc was presented by moving' it 
seieral miles to its present location. 


removed for the benefit of all 
They have been on too lonp: 
and already we lace senous 
shortages of raw materials 
and power.The longer we wait, 
the worse these shortages 
Will become and the less we 
will have to meet the needs of 
our people. 

It is as simple as that. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

lLS,Stedan(l 
the Envinmmvnt 

U S Steel luLs been 
involved in pwtecting the air, 
water and land for more than 
a quarter of a century We 
have committed over $H(X) 
million to environmental 
control— more than $1(X) 
million per year for the past 
two years Often we’ve taken 
the lead in controlling pollu¬ 
tion sources, and after years 
of effort, we are now working 


on the last few per cent of 
such problems, /l.s a pioneer 
in land reclamation, we have 
also reclaimed and replanted 
thousands of acres of mining 
land 

Eni'ironmental improve¬ 
ments must he accomplished 
in a manner consistent with 
other nationalpoals and 
priorities In order to meet its 
needs, our nation must remain 
strong and productive and 
make wise use of its resources, 
including its land But, unless 
environmental lequirvments 
are .seri.siblv modified, con- 
'struction of new production 
facilities may be virtually 
brought to a halt, both 
because of direct r'cstrictions 
on the corustniction of new 
facilities and the diversion of 
substantial amounts of capital 
to environmental control 
facilities that may provide 
little, if any, actual improve¬ 
ment Our nation badly needs 
a mechanism through which 
balanced judgments can be 
made on these imjrortant 
issues The alternative IS the 
e\'pi)i tat ion of jobs and a 
weakened nation 

United States Steel, 
b(X) Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania I,'>230 



We’re 

involved. 



Ufiderstanding 

the critical difference between a ginf; 
avodka and a white rum martini. 



miiiliiii 


No two m.irtims art alikt And 
ultimatcl) you'll tlet idi- what s lx si 
for you 'rh<it's xs it should he 

But .us you try oath out, stt it 
you tan dttett the tiirital dilitttiut 
that ^ivtsc.xh martini itsownspttial 
tharattfi 

Often as not it tonits in tht 
first sip hir instante. the litst sip ot a 
^in martini Itaves you fttlini; likt 
you’vt swallimetl a hoiK|utt of 
flowers Thats the lurhs.iuil tht 
}uniper-lxii\ oil speaking 

A \otlka martini has a tt r\ 
disrin^uishahle hard ed^t riiat's 
ixxause it’s not .i^etl 

Not so milt h as a tlaj' 

WeVe got age on our side. 

I lit vthitt rum maitini is 
diftcrent Tht first sip is surpiisin^l) 
smtxith Aiul it It's I'Kissihlt, eath 
suttttdin^ sip stems to get smtKithti 
anti sniiMitlitr ') hat's hctaust whitt 
rum — white rum from Puerto Rito, 


to lx exaet —IS a^ted until it s smooth 
er than ^in orvtxlka 

Vi^itc runi scores clear 
'mn over gin and vodka. 

Some ^50 drinkers in 20 majoi 
tines aeross the toiintry wtrt* asktti 
to tompart gin, vtxlka .ind white 
rum Anti they tomparetl them 
straight, so no other t<istes eould 
muddle their jutlginenr 

Only 2 1 1^/( preftrreti gm 
Voelka did Ix’tter w'lth O /■’r But 
white rum came out on top with 
1 1 //f When .Lsked w'hy they 
pmferit'd white rum most of tht 
itspontltnts spoke of "taste" ami 
smiMithntss" 

\bu probably have 
the makings on hand. 

( hanefs are you alriMtly have 
eviiything you need to make a white 



l 0 ,/iu niinliiii 
Him m.irtmi lake a look 

lake an e\tn tlostr Itxik at jour 


Ixittlt of white rum Notiec the 
Iwrtom of the label The txlds are five 
to one that it saj's"Putrto Rican 
Rum " That's because of the 
rum sold in this countrj tomes tiom 
Puerto Rito 

knoLigh statisties Now' it's time 
toen)oj a white rum mairini Make 
It tht waj you make an ortlinary 
martini Strv't up or on the nxks 
.me! you're re.ulj to go 



U hiti mm mifittut 


Smoothness is critical. 

Iserj sip of j'otir whitr rum 
maitini whispers smoothness It's 
what distinguishes it so Ix-autifully 
from other martinis But tion't 
stop w ith OIK Have a white rum 
martini t\ery night lor a week 

1 hen see how rough it is when 
jou try going back to martinis made 
with gin or vtxlka 

Of tourst, if you newer take the 
first sip, you t.in’t begin to 
know' And that would lx* a pity 

PUOITOIIKMIIIINM WH 

t.' Puerto Ku 



DIPLOMACY 


A Harsh Warning on Human Rights 


When Chile's inihtary government 
^ked to play host to last week's annual 
meeting in Santiago of the Organization 
of American States, the junta hoped the 
occasion might be a good chance to 
change its widesptcad image as the most 
repressive regime on the continent No 
such luck 

At the opening session of the 23- 
nation conference,* Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger walked to the podium 
in the steel-and-glass Diego Poi tales 
building and warned the junta that “the 
condition of human rights has impaired 
our relationship with Chile and will con¬ 
tinue to do so Human nghts are the very 
essence of a meaningful life, and human 
dignity IS the ultimate purpose of gov¬ 
ernment A government that tramples 
. on the nghts of its citizens denies the 
^purpose of its existence ’’ It was by far 
the strongest statement on the subject 
that he had ever made anywhere, and it 
Mas greeted by stony silence One dele¬ 
gate explained that the lack of applause 
applied to all speeches and was "tradi¬ 
tional " but the speech was anything but 
traditional for Kissinger 

Prison Network. The Secretary's 
statement was his caiefully calculated 
lesponsc to the main topic of the meet¬ 
ing, a leport on the hemisphere by the 
Intel-American Human Rights Com¬ 
mission detailing allegations of viola¬ 
tions by 16 nations The commission also 
filed a 191 -page separate report on Chile 
and an 8S-page brief against Cuba 
(which was finished too late to be m- 
cludcd on the agenda) The OAS chaige 
against Chile cited numerous examples 
of people murdered, tortured and un¬ 
lawfully ai rested by the regime of Chil¬ 
ean President Augusto Pinochet 

If anything, the repoit on Cuba was 
even tougher, it claim^ that the Castro 
regime had set up a network of pnson 
camps similar to Stalin's infamous Gu¬ 
lag Archipelago Kissinger in his speech 
obseived that the report “confirm^ our 
worst fears of Cuban behavior “ 

Even discussing the human rights is¬ 
sue (especially in Santiago) was some¬ 
thing of an innovation for the oas— ^and 
for Kissinger As one member of the 
American delegation put it, “Henry has 
come a hell ot a long way on human 
rights in the last 18 months" The Sec¬ 
retary's awakened concern about civic 
morality in Chile has coincided with 
strong signals from Congress that as far 
as the Pinochet regime is concerned, na¬ 
tional security, economics and human 
rights are closely interrelated Reject- 
ing Administration requests. Congress 
has not only banned new military 
sales to Chile but has also cut aid from 

*1wu OAS member stales refused to attend Cuba 
has boycotted OAS meetings since the eaily 
1960s, luul Mexico objected because Chile was the 
hoet 


$70 million to about $30 million l,ast 
week the Senate was prepared to vote 
down military assistance already in the 
pipeline—an act, the Secretary's aides 
conceded, that would have made his vis¬ 
it to Santiago ‘ extremely difficult " 

As It happened, the Chileans accept¬ 
ed Kissinger's statement on human 
nghts somewhat better than expected 
The Secretary briefed Pinochet on the 
substance of his speech before it was de¬ 
livered, the Chilean stiongman was ap¬ 
parently relieved that the text was not 
stronger 

Other delegates to the oas meeting 
felt that Kissinger had not gone fai 
enough Among the critics was outspo¬ 
ken Foreign Minister Dudley Thompson 
of Jamaica, an island nation where there 
arc widespread fears that recent out- 
bieaks of violence involve U S cffoits 
to “destabilize" the moderately leftist 
government ' He didn't go far enough,” 
said Thompson “Those kind of com¬ 
ments run off Chiles back hke water 
off a duck ” More sharply, Thompson 
wondered how a German-bom Jew like 
Kissinger could not be more sensitive 
to the brutalities of Pinochet's regime 
“That’s how it started in Nazi Germany 
—^government by fear,” said Thompson 
“No one took a stand ” 

Kissinger could not have been much 
tougher without totally alienating the 
Santiago regime and other Laun Amer¬ 
ican countries where a right-wing mil¬ 
itary trend is currently running strong 
The meeting and speech nonetheless did 


tMWOlkift 

have their impact m Chde In a star¬ 
tling move, the conservative daily B 
Mercuno even pruited the entire text of 
the OAS report on Chile The issue 
containing it sold, as one American 
journalist put it, “like the Watergate 
transcript ” 

In a second address dealing with co¬ 
operation on economic development foi 
the hemisphere, Kissingei proposed set¬ 
ting up a regional consultative mecha 
nism on commodity prices He also de¬ 
clared that a new treaty being negotiated 
on the Canal Zone would give ' full re¬ 
gard to the aspirations of the Panama¬ 
nian people ” 

Magical Tourist. The Secictaiys 
eight-day trip to Latin America was his 
second in four months It included stops 
in Bolivia, the Dominican Republic and 
Mexico where the Secretary tried to re¬ 
solve the nagging pioblem of Americans 
serving piison terms foi diug offenses 
The voyage piovcd that in ceitain parts 
of the continent Kissinger is still a dip¬ 
lomatic superstai, the ultimate magical 
mystery tourist In Santiago, moic than 
3,000 cheering Chileans gathered out¬ 
side the Hotel Carreta simply to catch 
a glimpse of the Secretary before he 
emerged to drive off to the OAS meet¬ 
ing In Santa Cruz, a huge crowd 
mobbed his car when he drove to place 
a floral wreath at the monument of Bo- 
hvia's national hero, Ignacio Wames 
Bolivian President Hugo Banzer, in fact, 
paid Kissinger the ultimate tribute pre¬ 
vented by protocol from greeting the 
Secietary on his arrival in the country, 
Banzer nonetheless donned civilian 
clothes, drove to the airport, and 
watched incognito as his famous visitor 
passed by in a motorcade to town 


CHIIEAN PRESIDENT PINOCHET GREETING KISSINGER LAST WEEK IN SANTIAGO 




mANCE 

The Revdt Over Reform 


The usually sedate French National 
Assembly has lately become a scene of 
turmoil and dissension Cabals of Dep¬ 
uties huddle up and down the splendid 
baronial halls Ministers discuss the lat¬ 
est parliamentary tricks The visitors’ 
gallery is packed Reason for all the dra¬ 
ma President Valery Discard d’Es- 
taing's proposed capital gains tax 

Discard's measure, formally before 
the National Assembly after two years 
of preparation, is a favored part of his 
much-publici/cd program to reform 
France into an “advanced liberal soci¬ 
ety” It IS also his first move to touch 


the well-guaided French pocketbook 
Discard is well aware of the fact that as 
a nation. France has turned tax evasion 
into a national pastime, costing the gov- 
einment. by some guesses, SI2 billion a 
year in uncollected revenues It is es¬ 
timated, for example, that the countiy's 
2 3 million self-employed people dedate 
only half of their income by such de¬ 
vices as keeping double sets of books and 
asking for payment in cash As a result, 
the govcinment is foiced to collect fully 
6291- of ns income thiough indirect sales 
taxes reaching as high as 33 

Chorus of Protest. Oiscaid's cap¬ 
ital gains tax measure is designed to shift 
some of the financial burden away from 
income and value-added taxes to the 
kind of capital gains levy on the sale of 
stocks and property that is common to 
virtually every advanced mdustnal 
country Affecting only some 300,000 
people and bringing m a mere 3 3% of 
all taxes, the measure is certainly mod¬ 
est Nonetheless, it has stirred up a cho¬ 


rus of protest from LiUc to Nice 
Pans Match called the idea a “new 
Trafalgar,' and reported (probably in¬ 
accurately) that Si billion had flowed 
out of France toward Switzerland in the 
one day after the bill was proposed The 
powerful Socialist and Communist op¬ 
position parties condemned the measure 
for containmg too many loopholes fa¬ 
voring the rich The Communists have 
even been acting as defenders of middle- 
class property—especially over the part 
of Discatd's proposal that calls for tax¬ 
es on the sale of vacation homes, the resi¬ 
dences secondaires owned by 14 million 


Frenchmen Proclaimed Robert Ballan¬ 
ger, leader of the Communist faction in 
the Assembly "This bill menaces the 
family property and residences secon¬ 
daires of many small landowners—the 
little people ” 

Open Rebellion. The leftists also 
gleefully watched as Discard's custom¬ 
ary supporters attacked the new tax idea 
for piecisely the opposite reason that it 
was too r^ical Proclaimed Gaullist 
D puly Hector Holland “This bill 
should be thrown into the oubliette from 
which It should never have escaped ” 
Worst of all, from Discard's standpoint, 
Gaullist Premier Jacques Chirac main¬ 
tained a conspicuous silence dunng the 
entire controversy, apparently trying to 
distance himself from the unpopular tax 
measure 

Clearly, Discard faced open and se¬ 
rious rebellion from the Gaullists, who, 
holding 174 of the 295 pro-Giscard scats 
in the Assembly, are indispensable to 
the President's abthty to govern To try 


to resolve their diiSsrences, the Prcsi 
dent and Premier Chirac, after a fev 
days of Assembly debate on the capu. 
gams tax measure, hastily arranged 
weekend tete-i-tite at the C6te d A/l 
piesidential retreat. Fort Bregan^on, bk 
aside from a report that dut mg the vierf 
end Mme Discard overturned her sail 
boat, no news of the meeting has yei 
leaked out 

The Gaullist rebellion sparked b> 
the capital gains tax controversy is onl> 
one of several Intractable problems be- 
devihng the Giscard-Gaullist coalition 
The n^t is upset with Discard for a 
host of un-Gaulbst transgressions—ev¬ 
erything from agreeing to integrate 
French forces into those of NATO, in the 
event of wat, to having dinner with an 
entue town that voted overwhelmingly 
for him, to flying a new presidential flag 
over the Elysee In the halls of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly Discard is known 
among Gaullist Deputies as le gagman 
because of les gimmick r ^ 

Lashing Back, More disconccitmg 
yet, many Gaullists aie convinced that 
Discard's long-range political goal is to 
reduce diamatically the party^s power 
The fears in lad gamed ciedibility last 
month when Interior Mmistei Michel 
Poniatowski, head of Giscard s Indepen¬ 
dent Republican Party, and Justice Min¬ 
ister Jean Lecanuet, leader of the 
Centrists, agreed to a coalition in prep¬ 
aration for the 1978 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions Their purpose is to knock off most 
of the Gaulhsts and increase the num¬ 
ber of pro-Giscard Deputies in the As¬ 
sembly The conservatives, as one dip¬ 
lomat put It, “already know that 51 to 
80 Gaullists are probably going to be de¬ 
feated m 1978 Now they think Giscard 
IS out to get 100 of the 170, and they re 
lashing back m anger " 

So far, despite these collected dis 
contents, Giscard has been able to pla¬ 
cate the Gaullists enough to win the sup 
port of their 174 votes His success is 
due m part to the fact that the Gaullists 
are only a shadow of the mighty force 
they were under De Gaulle and Pom¬ 
pidou Given Discard s continued high 
popularity, they reah/e that a break with 
the President could tarnish their image 
and hurt them at the polls in 1978 Thus 
even on the tax issue, many pundits were 
predicting that the Gaullist protest 
would soon fade and that most would 
vote for the watered-down measuie af¬ 
ter all, probably this week 

Still, nobody is mote aware than Dis¬ 
card himself of the fragility of the rul¬ 
ing coalition or of the danger that con¬ 
tinued discord could help the left m the 
1978 elections Two weeks ago, speak¬ 
ing at the prestigious Ecole Militaire in 
Pans, Giscard pointedly quoted from \ 
Louis XV's address before the battle of 
Fontenoy, saying “Gentlemen I invite 
you to shut up The battle plan has been 
outhned, the commander named It is 
he who will lead the action “ No doubt 
Commander Giscard wishes he could 
say the same thing to the Gaullists 



raESiOENT VALLRY giscard D'ESTAINO a PREMIER JACQUES CHIRAC 
"The bottle plan has been outlined, the commander named " 


PORTUGAL 


Socialism With a Stone Face 


si A wry litile riddle is arculating in 
Lisbon these days about General An- 
tdnio Ramalho Eanes, 41, who has 
stepped down as army Chief of Staff to 
be a candidate in Poitugal's June 27 
presidential election Question “Why 
Joes Lanes always wear dark glasses'*” 
Answer “To hide his monocle " In fact. 
Lanes no longer wears his ominously fa¬ 
miliar shades these days, but there are 
nonetheless several points to the quip 
One IS that Eanes (rhymes with Janice) 
IS now the overwhelming favorite to be¬ 
come the countiy's next President, a post 
held by monocled General Antdnio de 
Spinola until he was ousted by his fel¬ 
low office! s in a bloodless coup in Sep- 
lember 1974 Another is that several key 
aides of the exiled right-wing general 
. aic involved in Banes' campaign, which 
" has been endorsed by the country’s three 
largest patties Mdno Soares' Socialists, 
the Popular Demociats and the consei- 
vative Center Social Democrats 

Absolute Majority. Lanes, accord¬ 
ing to one leccnt poll, may receive at 
least 33' r of the vote in the election Al¬ 
though about 38';{ of the electoiate is 
siill undecided, thecurient Premier, Ad¬ 
miral Jose Pinheiro de A/evedo—who 
IS not backed by any political party but 
IS counting on his personality to put him 
across—is favored by \4% of the vot¬ 
ers, ultia-leflist Army Major Otelo Sa- 
raiva de Cai valho should get 11'^^ of the 
vote The Communist candidate, Octa¬ 
vio Pato the party's No 2 man and con¬ 
sidered more acceptable than Stalinist 
Party Boss Alvaio Cunhal, trails with a 
mere 3'<- If Eanes does not gel an ab¬ 
solute majority, he will then face a run- 
ofl election, probably with Pinheiio de 
A/evedo—a contest that everyone ex¬ 
pects the former Chief of Staff to win 
handily 

The election is Portugal s third in 
the past 14 months, and potentially its 
most signiheant In April 1975, the vot- 
eis chose a Constituent Assembly that 
drafted a new constitution A year lat¬ 
er they elected 263 members of a new 
Parliament Now they will pick the 
country s first freely elected Piesident in 
nearly half a century—an act that most 
Portuguese hope will bnng an end to 
ihe tension and spoiadic violence that 
has besieged the country since the >ev- 
t’lution of Apiil 1974 

If Eanes becomes President, it will 
lx: less because the voters like him than 
because they fear the alteinatives A 
stein aloof, lamrod-siiff disciplinarian 
Lanes served in all three of Portugal's 
loimer Afiican teiritones, joined the 
1973 so-cal'ed captains' revolt” against 
Lisbon s effort to contain the black 
stiugglc for independence, and actively 
supported Spinola at the time of the 
April levolution Eanes is credited with 
lancing the rebellion last November that 


nearly led to a leftist dictatorship 
But popularity has not followed 
widespread gratitude The rallies orga¬ 
nized by supporting parties on his be 
half have b^n poorly attended Much 
of the front-line campaigning for the 
general has been carried on by his ci¬ 
vilian supporters The most notable is 
Soares, whom Eanes has promised to ap¬ 
point Premier if he wins 

According to one longtime political 
observer in Lisbon, “Soares wants so- 
ciabsm with a human face With Eanes, 
he will get socialism with a stone face ” 
In fact, the general's real poliUcal con¬ 
victions aie obscure His speeches make 
clear that he legards the Communists as 
the biggest threat to Portugal’s stability 
At times he sounds like a man of the left 
— most notably m his profuse promises 
to support the constitution, winch is a 
virtual blueprint for advanced socialism 
'Yet there are qualifications in his re¬ 
formist promises that seem to have been 
inspired by the right-wing parties be¬ 
hind him Fanes supports the workers 
—but only workers who truly contnbute 
to the nation He supports their right to 
stnke—except when work stoppages are 
politically inspired He wants to keep the 
army out of politics— but would use it to 
end any threats to democracy 

If he becomes Piesident, Fanes will 
have his hands full Unemployment 
—partly because of an influx of 700,000 
refugees from Portugal's former African 
territories—hovers at IS^i. the annual 
inflation rate is 2S'i, and foreign re- 


ANGOLA 



PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE EANES 
Behind the glaises, a monocle 

serves aie dwindling at the rate of S3 5 
million a day Whole sectors of the econ¬ 
omy have been sporadically paraly/ed 
by strikes of leftist-led unions I-oreign 
investment has all but dried up, although 
one Western European businessman be¬ 
lieves that “business will pick up after 
the elections because we will know the 
lules " No one doubts that undci I^nes, 
whatever rules arc laid down will be 
stnctly enforced—and for that fact alone 
thousands of Portuguese weary of cha¬ 
os, will be grateful 


Trying to Heal the Wounds of War 


The wounds of war take time to 
heal,” said an Angolan government 
spokesman in L uanda last week “A bit 
of bad blood is bound to persist ’’ That 
IS quite an understatement Ncaily four 
months after it won the ferocious civil 
wai for control of Angola, with the vi¬ 
tal help of 12.000 Cuban soldiers and 
$300 million m Soviet milite ’7 aid, 
Agostinho Nelo's Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLa) is 
still having trouble consolidating its con¬ 
trol over the countiy, which is roughly 
tw'ice the si/c of France The cities, the 
Atlantic coastline and most of the cen¬ 
tral interior are secure, reports TiMi 
Nairobi Bureau Chief Lee Griggs, who 
flew to Luanda last week to cover the po¬ 
litical show trial of 13 whites including 
two Ameiicaiis, charged with merce¬ 
nary activities But officials in the cap¬ 
ital concede that resistance continues in 
the oil-nch northern enclave in Cabin¬ 
da and in the populous Central High¬ 
lands primarily along the Bengucla rail¬ 


road, which IS still closed to coppci 
exports from neighboiing Zambia and 
Zaire Giiggs'repoit 

In Cabinda (uhaii liwps have 
spearheaded an an and giound action 
against kxal sepaiaiists of the I lont fur 
the I iberation of the I nclavc of Cab¬ 
inda (lilt) and diehard remnants of 
the defeated National i loni foi the I ib- 
ciation of Angola (I N I A ) They have 
appaiently been successful in quieting 
the area -especially since Zaire Pies 
ident Mobutu Scse Seko closed his Ixii 
dcr with Cabinda after Luanda piotesi 
ed that supplies were lx:ing tunneled to 
the rebels The rebel problem is more 
persistent in the south, wheic C ubans 
are also guarding the Bengucla railway 
Running clear across central Angola 
the railway is difficult lo defend against 
sabotage -Fhe line has been blown up 
in a do/en places in recent weeks, ihiee 
locomotives have been destroyed by sab- 
oteuis of Jonas Savimbi’s National 


* Hr 


Union for the Total Independtiitoe Of 
Angola (UNITA) who stm^y lopiened 
rail bolts and let the trains derail their 
own weight 

In addition to fighting continued re¬ 
sistance from a so-called handful of en¬ 
emies. the Neto government faces huge 
problems in trying to rebuild war-ehat- 
tcrcd Angola Coffee production from 
devastated fazendas (plantations) in the 
north will be only 500,000 bags this year, 
down fiom the normal 3 5 million bags 
Ihe industrial diamond concession in 
noitheastern Angola will produce less 
than half its prewar output of 2 million 
carats this yeai Internal transport is a 
shambles dozens of key budges and 
roads have been destroyed Perhaps the 
most hopeful note for Neto is that pro¬ 
duction of crude at Gulf Oil’s refinery 
in C abinda has been resumed, the SSOO 
million annual royalties from the hicil- 
ity now account for 80% of Angola's for¬ 
eign exchange earnings 

Peeling Paint. Because of the traf¬ 
fic disruption, the food-iich Central 
Highlands are short of flour, sugar and 
salt, while fresh fruit, meat and vege¬ 
tables ate on sale in Luanda (pop 400,- 
000) only three days a week Long lines 
form for everything fiom bread and cig- 
aiettes to beer and bottled cooking gas 
Three of every four buses in Luanda 
have been sidelined for lack of spare 
parts, and only about 20 taxis (of a pre¬ 
war fleet of600) are still operating 

Luanda is a pieity seaside town of 
red-ioofed buildings with typically Por¬ 
tuguese pastel-colored walls m soft hues 
of pink, blue, green and yellow But the 
paint IS peeling bidly, and the broad, 
tree-shaded boulevards are developing 
potholes and are httered with derelict 


GUARDS AT TRIAi BUtlOINC IN LUANDA 




FOREIGN MERCENARIES ON TRIAL IN LUANDA COURTROOM 
Heavy odds on a guiffy verdicf for all 


cars Huge shells of buildings started by 
the Portuguese now stand idle and aban¬ 
doned Most stores, cafds and restau¬ 
rants are shuttered The language of the 
capital remams Portuguese, but other¬ 
wise, reminders of the departed colonial¬ 
ists are fast being remov^ 

Before independence last Novem¬ 
ber, most of the 400,000 or so Portu¬ 
guese and Angolan whites fled the coun¬ 
try The administrative and technical 
gap has only partly been filled by a few 
trained Angolan blacks, the few whites 
who stayed behind and an influx of 
Communist helpers (mostly Cubans, 
Yugoslavs and East Germans) They 
have helped Luanda to limp along, 
but nonetheless most restaurants have 
closed for lack of food and fuel, moun¬ 
tains of uncollected garbage pile up, and 
street crime is on the increase—more be¬ 
cause of desperation than avarice Al¬ 
most every day, the government paper 
Diario de Luanda rages against “reac- 
Uonary elements whose antisocial be¬ 
havior IS sabotaging our revolution ” 

The Cubans are destined to play a 
major role in Angola's reconstruction 
In addition to patrol duties, Castro's 
troops are siowly shaping up the M P L A 
army of 35,000 men, instilling a much- 
newded dose of discipline Angolan sol¬ 
diers complain that the men from Ha¬ 
vana work them too hard and sometimes 
steal their women But relations are good 
at officer level, and many M P L A sol¬ 
diers now wear Che Guevara-style 
beards and berets 

Cubans are also traimng a civilian 
mditia, teaching m schools and serving 
as agricultural advisers to farming co¬ 
operatives formed from nationalized es¬ 
tates, manning many of Angola's hos¬ 
pitals, and helping to rebuild the 
country's shatter^ road systems These 


civilian advisers seem to be well liked 
Posters salute them as ol'R rkxiij 
BROTH! RS, and a rccipriKal sign in a 
Cuban billet proclaims wc ari Latin 
Africans Gencially, the visitois keep 
a low profile in Luanda, they aic sel 
dom seen in great numbers except on 
weekends, when they congiegate on a 
beach reserved for them to play then 
guitars, sing songs, play soccer or vol¬ 
leyball Says one Portuguese resident of 
the capital “The Cubans have been a 
force for moderation and restraint since 
independence I hate to think whai 
might have happened without them I 
hope they stay a long time'' 

No Pressure. Apparently, they will 
Seme combat units have reportedly been 
withdiawn from the south, but there are 
no signs of any mass exodus Castro 
promised to pull out his combat tioops 
at the rate of 200 a week, but one Cu¬ 
ban officer said that he did not expect 
them to be removed before "the end of 
the year and maybe not even then We 
are in no hurry and under no great pres 
sure ” Thousands of technicians and ci 
vilian advisers, however, will remain 
On a visit to Cabinda last month 
Angolan Prime Mmistet Lopo do Nas- 
cimento had high praise for Cuba and 
criticism for the U S “The Cubans do 
not have any concession in Angola—no 
oil, no mines, no forests They are here 
with clean hands It is the Americans 
who have concessions in oui country’ 

—a reference to Gulf Oil, which musi 
soon renegotuite its Cabinda contract 
with the new state oil company, Sonan- ^ 
gol Last month Nascimento also vis¬ 
ited Moscow, where he declared that 
“without Soviet help victory would have 
been impossible" The Russians have 
promised help for Angola’s fishing and 
shippuig industries There are said to be 


icvenl hundred Soviet advuers in An¬ 
gola, mostly civilian, but they are a vir¬ 
tually invisible presence 

For all the sociabst sounds emanat¬ 
ing from Luanda, there is no visible anti- 
Amencanism m the capiul, and some 
reason to believe Nascunento when he 
insists that “our policy is one of non- 
alignment ” Clearly, the Neto govern¬ 
ment wants to establish some ties with 
the West—and particularly with the 
U S —after the civil war bitterness has 
died down For that reason, it is prob¬ 
able that the government will not ex¬ 
ecute the two Americans who went on 
Inal last week as mercenaries 

As another token of its good will, 
the government postponed the tnal for 
three days to allow the Amencans 
—Daniel Gearhart, .14, of Kensington, 
Nfd and Gary Acker, 21, of Sacramento, 
Calif —to consult with their U S de¬ 
fense attorneys Couit-appointed Ango¬ 
lan lawyers are defending the other mer- 
cenanes—ten British and one Argen¬ 
tine Western journalists were allowed 
back into Angola for the first time since 
the civil war to cover the trial, nearly 
100 of them showed up The mercenar¬ 
ies are accused, among other crimes, of 
murdering Angolan civilians and de- 
stioying both military and civilian prop- 
city Late last week the most notorious 
of the men on trial, the Greck-boin Brit¬ 
on Tony Collon. who is accused of or¬ 
dering the massacre of 14 fellow mer¬ 
cenaries, stunned the court by taking 
responsibility for all the crimes commit¬ 
ted by the accused Nonetheless, despite 
Collon’s gesture, the odds remained 
heavy on guilty verdicts for all 

ITALY 

Death Before Lunch 

Like most Italians, Genoa Chief 
Prosecutor Francesco Coco, 67. pre¬ 
ferred to eat lunch at home, and last 
week that habit cost him his life Coco 
and a bodyguard were climbing a long 
flight of steps to the ptosecutor's Genoa 
house when three men stepped out of 
an archway and shot them down at 
pointblank range with heavy-calibei 
pistols Two more assassins, meanwhile, 
closed in on the blue official Fiat froim 
which Coco had just emerged and 
pumped bullets into the police chauffeur 
As the three victims lay dying, their kill¬ 
ers vanished, two of them sped away 
down a labyrinth of alleys aboaid a red 
Vespa motor scooter 

The murder of Coco, who was 
nationally prominent and constantly 
guarded because of his investigations 
of political extremists, quickly became 
an issue in Italy’s upcoming election 
(Time cover, June 14) Italians were 
shocked when an extreme-left organi¬ 
zation known as the Red Brigades took 
credit for the killing and listed the charg¬ 
es for which Coco had been gunned 
down In a crowded courtroom in Tu- 



BOUIES OF coco (lEFT) 4 HIS BODYOUARD AT MURDER SCENE IN GENOA 


nn. where 23 members of the orga¬ 
nization were already on trial for kid- 
napings and urban guerrilla attacks, one 
defendant named Prospero Galltnari 
suddenly stood up Ignoring the judge's 
admonishments Gallinan read from a 
statement held in his manacled hands 
‘ Yesterday an armed nucleus of the 
Red Brigades executed the state hang¬ 
man Francesco Coco and two merce¬ 
naries who were supposed to piotect 
him ’’ Police did not challenge Gal- 
linan's claim From composite sketches 
based on the descriptions of witnesses 
who had seen the five attackers flee, au¬ 
thorities had already zeroed in on one 
man, a 29-ycar-old Genovese named 
Giuhano Nara, a long-sought membei 
of the Bngate Rowe 

Momentarily, at least, as a result of 
the murders, violence suddenly over¬ 
shadowed Communism as a central 
issue in the election campaign Politi¬ 
cians warned of a renewed “strategy of 
tension” among extremist groups to fo¬ 
ment disorder and influence voters in 
addition to last weex's triple killing, the 
violence has already included the mur¬ 
der of a Communist demonstrator fol¬ 
lowing a nco-Fascist rally, street battles 
between extieme right and left, and the 
fire-bombing of a Rome movie theater 
used for neo-I ascist rallies 

Responsible political otganizations 
all quickly deplored Coco's murder, but 
they also projected it into the increas¬ 
ingly hectic election campaign Premier 
A Ido Moro, stumping for the Christian 
Democrats, deplored “a grave distur¬ 
bance at a delicate electoral moment ” 
The Communists, by means of a state¬ 
ment in the party newspaper L’Vnith, 
protested that such “ferocious cnmmal- 
•ly” was meant to prevent Italians from 
making “new choices to bring Italy out 


of itr crisis and disorder" Added the 
statement “In the face of this woi tying 
reality, the action of the government ap¬ 
pears inadequate and weak “ Political 
observers thought the mysterious 
mounting strategy of tension might hurt 
either party, but nobody knew to what 
degree The latest election polls showed 
the Communists, led by Enneo Berlin 
guer, gaining slightly on Moro s Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, but the polling took 
place before Coco was gunned down on 
his way to lunch 


INDIA 

The Emergency: 

One Year Old 

I or days befote Indira Gandhi s ai 
nval, Soviet newspapers published story 
after story about the gloiics of Soviet-In¬ 
dian friendship The szanng trade be¬ 
tween the two countries (expected to 
reach SI 1 billion by 1980) The launch¬ 
ing last ycai of the Indian satellite Ar¬ 
yabhata from a Soviet cosmodiomc The 
Russian-language publication in Mos¬ 
cow of a collection of Mrs Gandhi's ar 
tides and speeches At a Kremlin din¬ 
ner during which he delivered a speech 
in defense of ddtente. Party Chief Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev endorsed the Indian state 
of emergency ("Your government's ac¬ 
tions against internal and exteinaJ re¬ 
action met full undetstanding in the 
USSR") and concluded “May the tree 
of Soviet-indian friendship strengthen 
and blossom ” In reply Mrs Gandhi as¬ 
sured her hosts that indo-Soviet coop¬ 
eration was “a striking example of how 
two peoples with different political ide¬ 
ologies and socioeconomic structures 



THIWOKLD 

can work together for mutual welfiue 
and progress ” 

The warm words largely obscured 
the apprehension with which Moscow 
IS believed to have viewed recent events 
m India, the third-world state in which 
the Soviets have the greatest economic, 
political and ideological mvestment 
The strengthening of Mrs Gandhi’sgov- 
ernment during the emergency, for in¬ 
stance, has reduced her dependence on 
the Moscow-lining Communist Party of 
India The government’s crackdown on 
some trade union groups, and its efforts 
to shore up the long-neglected private 
sector of the Indian economy, have 
struck the Soviets as dowiinght ominous 
—as has the dramatic pohtical emer¬ 
gence of Mrs Gandhi’s son Sanjay, 30. 
who has shown little sympathy for 
Marxist thinking and is identified with 
the more moderate wing of the ruling 
Congress Party (TiMl, Feb 2) 

Harsh Measures. Last month In¬ 
dia announced that it would exchange 
ambassadors with China for the first 
time in 14 years, and made significant 
progress in normalizing its relations with 
Pakistan—all of which will inevitably 
reduce New Delhi’s reliance upon the 
Soviet Union Nonetheless, both nations 
still have important reasons for mam- 
taining the special relationship that has 
existed since the signing of a 20-year 
friendship treaty in 1971, and the So¬ 
viets are obviously relieved that Mrs 
Gandhi has finally made her long-post¬ 
poned visit 

For most of the past year. Mis Gan¬ 
dhi has been busy at home enforcing 
harsh measures to jusUfy the state of 
emergency she declared last June That 
she felt free enough now to make her 
trip to Moscow, her first overseas jour¬ 
ney since the emergency began, is an m- 
dication that India is in many respects 
in surptisingly robust economic health 
Thanks to a record wheat harvest of 114 
million tons last year—which in tuin 


was produced by the most beneficent 
monsoon m modem history—the coun¬ 
try is epjoying a penod of rare prosper¬ 
ity As a result of a two-year-old tight- 
money pohcy and a very tough economic 
reform program imposed dunng the 
emergency, India last year may have 
been the only major nation m the world 
withanegativeinflauonrate(—6%) In¬ 
dia's educated classes still lament the 
suspension of civil liberties and the con- 
tmuing detention of thousands of peo¬ 
ple wi&out trial, but the country at large 
is reasonably contented 

“Can anyone say,” demanded Mrs 
Gandhi in a speech before her depar¬ 
ture, “that we have ever been more unit¬ 
ed, more stable and more strong than 
we are now’” She was addressing a spe¬ 
cial meeting of the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee, the decision-making body 
of the ruling party, at which delegates 
dutifully approved several proposed con¬ 
stitutional changes that will further con- 
sohdate the Prime Minister’s rule 
Among other things, the new amend¬ 
ments will limit the nght of the judi¬ 
ciary to strike down laws passed by Par¬ 
liament, and explicitly forbid court 
challenges to constitutional amend¬ 
ments passed by Parliament 

In the same speech, Mrs Gandhi 
proposed a “national fitness” program 
because “we cannot afford to be a flab¬ 
by nation—we must get nd of flabbi¬ 
ness in body and mmd and be strong in 
every way ” She deplored the fact that 
women in India, by and large, “have no 
personahty of then own and exist mere¬ 
ly to serve the whims of men ” Then 
she turned to the government's stem 
family planning policy, which aims at 
reducing the country’s growth rate from 
over 2% to 1 4% by 1980 Among her 
recommendations providing a strong 
program of mcentives and “disincen¬ 
tives,” raising the legal marriage age 
from 15 to 18 for girls and from 18 to 
21 for young men, and imposing com¬ 
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SANJAY GANDHI AT AUTO PLANT 

Nothing quite the same again 


pulsory Sterilization on couples who al¬ 
ready have two or more children She 
preferred to use persuasion, said the 
Prime Minister, but warned “We don't 
have all the time m the world ” 

The government's concern about 
birth control is based upon tough eco¬ 
nomic realities the per capita share of 
gross national income is falling because 
of the ever-nsing population (currently 
estimated at 612 million and increasing 
at the rate of 12 million per year) None¬ 
theless, India’s recent gains have been 
impressive Last year, for instance, large 
ly because of the high prices of import¬ 
ed food, fertilizer and oil, the country 
suffered a record trade deficit of $1 2 bil¬ 
lion Now, as a result of an intensive 
campaign of exploration, some petrole¬ 
um expel ts believe India can be self-sup¬ 
porting m crude oil by 1980 

New Monsoon, However bright In¬ 
dia’s short-term economic outlook may 
be. Its political prospects are far less cer¬ 
tain If the new monsoon is normally 
heavy, if public order prevails, and if 
she can be absolutely sure that she and 
her party will be returned with a hand¬ 
some majority, Mrs Gandhi will call 
free—and presumably democratic 
—elections late this year or m the sprmg, 
and these elections will undoubtedly be 
accompanied by a relaxation of the stne- 
tures imposed dunng the emergency 
This does not mean ^t Indian democ¬ 
racy will ever be quite the same again 
the parhamentary system, the courts, the 
opposition, the press-all have been per¬ 
manently changed Regardless of what 
has been accomplished by the “disci- 
,pline” of the past year, the tragedy is 
that most of it could have been achieved 
by a stronger leadership without resort¬ 
ing to such drastic emergency action 
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Depersonalization 
and the computer 


^tost of US can't help feeling nostalgic for an earlier, simpler era when 
most of life's dealings were face-to-face. 

But chaos would surely result if we tried to conduct all of our dealings 
that way today There are just too many of us We are too mobile The things 
we do are too complex—and the pace of life too fast. 

It would be hard tojmagine using credit cards or confirming airline 
reservations, for example, without the help of computers. Yet undeniably, 
dealing with each other, often at great distance, with machines as intermedi¬ 
aries has brought with it an element of depersonalization that none of us 
welcomes 

Still, there are compensating benefits 

By handling routine matters routinely, computers free people to deal 
personally with exceptional cases—and to provide individual attention that is 
swift and informed. 

Thoughtful computer users are programming special consideration into 
many computer-assisted transactions For example, airline reservations sys¬ 
tems can quickly arrange to meet the requirements of passengers who need 
a wheelchair or a special meal 

In classrooms, computer-assisted instruction permits students to make 
progress at their own pace, enabling teachers to give more individual 
attention 

And in hospitals, where personal attention is critical, computers are re¬ 
lieving nurses and doctors of much administrative detail, giving them more 
time to spend in caring for their patients 

In spite of such benefits, there is no question that giving individual at 
tention to individual needs becomes increasingly difficult with each pass¬ 
ing year. The real question, of course, is whether we all care enough to try 

Many organizations which use computers have shown that they do 
recognize the need to preserve these value's and are doing something about it 

For our part, we at IBM are trying to help through the development of 
products that make it easier for computer userv to deal with people as 
individuals 
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Canada’s Dramatic Lodestar 

If vanety is the spit e of repei tot v hje 
the Stratford Festival tit Ontario is the 
place to savor it Ctowning this season > 
SIX initial ojfenngs ate two inttepidly ven¬ 
tured rarities 


AND AS MftlAMANT 

Lu^ of tho gods 


THE WAV OF THE WORLD 
by WILLIAM CONGREVE 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Restoration diama takes us into a li¬ 
centious world of high style, low morals 
and ice-cold wit Interestingly enough, 
its atm IS nevct bedroom comedy but 
drawtng-room raillery It is as if sex had 
been invented as a topic of conversation 
—either the veiled allusion or the saucy 
double enlendie 

Congreve was the mastei diamatist 
of the genre and of its convoluted me- 
chamcs Plots, subplots, stratagems, 
backfiring intrigues and unmaskmgs 
make up The Way of The Woild In sim 
plest terms, the play hangs on a purse 
string The superannuated but insatiably 
lustful Lady Wishfort (Jessica Tandy) 
controls a fortune and has an itch fur 
the philanderer Mirabel (Jeiemy Brett) 
He, in turn, has fallen in love with her 
niece Millamant (Maggie Smith) and 
schemes to blackmail Lady Wishfort in 
order to secure her consent to his mar¬ 
riage to Millamant That ts just about 
what happens 

The pivotal centei of the comedy is 
Millamant. as iridescent a creature as a 
dramatist ever pinned on paper She is 
almost a pre-Shavian hcrome, a kind of 
sexier cousm to Shaw s Major Barbara 
Like Barbara, she ts independent in 
mind and as spirited as a thoroughbred 
Unlike Barbara, Millamant is a com¬ 
plete coquette, full of feminine witch¬ 
craft She adotes the marital chase but 
IS emmently dubious about its outcome 
She fears she “may dwindle uito a wife ' 
She faces marnage like a firing squad, 
but with her eyes open 

The luck of the gods fell on Strat¬ 
ford when Maggie Smith was cast in the 
role She has an invincible gift for Res¬ 
toration comedy She can tease a spasm 
of laughter from an inert line, and she 
renders the great set speeches as if Mo¬ 
zart had been transmuted into prose She 
makes startlingly effective use of what 
can only be called Biecht's “alienation 
effect," inhaling a line in one bieath tike 
a drag on a fresh cigarette and instan¬ 
taneously tossing It away like a dead 
butt This IS well suited to Congreve, 
with his worldly ability to appraise life 
in the very art of savoring it 

The other performances are anti- 
climactic Jetemy Brett seems not so 
much to be playing the role of Mirabel 
as modeling for it in some 18th den- 



tury fashion parade, and while Jessica 
Tandy gives Lady Wishfort a brave 
try, she lacks the coarse, sensual vul¬ 
garity of what IS, es.sentially, a dirty 
old woman 

In justice to the 19-member cast, 
none flags ui his or her efforts As ar¬ 
tistic director of the festival, Robin Phil¬ 
lips deserves unstinting credit for offer¬ 
ing Stratfoid audiences the full bounty 
of a playwright of Congreve’s stature 
In The Way of the World, Congreve 
walks as close as he evei could in Mo- 
liere's fixitstcps He casts a pitiless light 
on the vices of a leisure class that is 
trapped too high on the social scale for 
aspiration Following an endless round 
of pleasure, these people are self-indul¬ 
gent, inconstant, frustrated and foiled 
In then cynical worldltncss they dare 
not believe in friendship or hope for love / 

They are as tarnished within as they arc » 
polished without They talk as one might 
expect people to talk in heaven, but they 
live like people who have fashioned their 
own hell 

• 

All tony and Cleopaiia is a devilishly 
difficult play to put on convincingly 7 o 
begin with, the imagery applied to the 
two lovcis has an Olympian grandeui 
that somewhat dwarfs merely moital ac¬ 
tors Antony is ‘ the triple pillar of the 
world" and an erstwhile demigod in bat¬ 
tle When he dies, Cleopatra says ‘ the 
odds IS gone"—meaning that the woild 
has lost Its prime measure of gicatness 

As for Cleopatra, ‘ Age cannot with¬ 
er nor custom stale her infinite variety 

other women cloy the appetites they 
feed, but she makes hungty,' Wheie 
most she satisfies “ hven the vows that 
she and Antony swear in lovers' defi¬ 
ance of the world are thundeiously im¬ 
perial Says Antony ‘ Let Rome in Tiber 
melt and the wide aich of the ranged 
empire fall'" and Cleopatra echoes 
“Melt Egypt into Nile' ’ 

Granted the almost insuperable 
problems of portraying such exalted be¬ 
ings, Maggie Smith's Cleopatra and 
Keith Baxter's Antony aie bla/ingly 
well executed Smith is not precisely a 
sultry, sun-kissed figure of voluptuous¬ 
ness, but she IS regal, cunning, meicu 
rial, and desperately in love with hei 
“man of men " One feels about Keith 
Baxters Antony that he has outgrown 
the self-sacnhces characteristic of the 
Roman code The grizzled veteran now 
ptefets to make love, not war 

One of the most compelling achieve¬ 
ments of the Smith-Baxter peifor- 
mances is to show how separation from \ • 
each other is the divoice that Antony 
and Cleopatra cannot bear Their love 
has graft^ each in the other's heart and 
mind so that when they are forced apart. 

It IS a semi-suLcide She wonders, in rapt 
preoccupation, whethei he is sitting, or 
standing, or nding his horse When he 
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The Moscow Mule. 

(Smirnoff and 7UP'‘) 

Over the years it has become 
clear that there are several schools 
of thought as to just what goes 
into a Moscow Mule Besides 
the Smirnoff 

There are the gingerbeensts 
The gingeraleites And the 
TUP legalists As for ourselves, 
we hate to take sides 

We did, however, publish the 
TUP recipe some years ago, I 
and it caught on so well that 
it seems a good idea to 
repeat it here We only hope I 
that whichever way you make j 
the Moscow Mule, you'll handle * 
it with appropnate caution 
!t gets Its name, after all, from 
an animal with a kick 


HAiitiyEfll 

To make a Moscow Mule, 
pour 1V4 oz Smirnoff into 
a tall glass or mug with ice 
Fill with TUP 

0mimaf{' 

leaves you breathless® 








HdhRthejg^tlKyiiiKnt^ 

Come with us back to 1789. For the first time we hove a 
Constitution, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet Congress sets forth 
a Bill of Rights. The French Revolution has just begun. 
PresidentWoshington is said to be living like a king... 



Last yjprir TIME brought out the firbt of its Bicentennial 
special issues — reporting the \.veek of July 4 1776 An 
instant sellout, it went on to become the most populai issue 
in time's history 

NowTIME has published a new Bicentennial special 
issue-THE MEW NATION- wntten as though TIMF s 
reporters were on the scene the week of Sept 26 17S9 That 
was the year we were putting together a new nation The 
new Constitution became law Our institutions and traditions 
were being invented from scratch Just this week, the Bill 
of Rights was submitted to the states for approval President 
Washington is being cnticized foi living too royally (52 dozen 
bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner') 


You il find out what s become of Benedict Arnold, John 
Paul <Jones, old pamphleteer'lorn Paine, hear about ihe 
mutiny aboard tlie H M S Bounty and much, much more 
THE NEW NATION is certain to become a collector's 
item and a sellout at newsstands Active TIME subscribers at 
the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscnptions 

If you're not a subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy 
today wherever you buy magazines Don't miss out on this 
important special issue of TIME 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and 
organizations, phone toll free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800 972 8302) 
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This is the way a baby comes into 
the w’orld. In a kind of container 
that helps to keep it alive. 

A pdckaHc is.ilsDSDmcthinKthat 
keeps a vaccine from becnmiii}' n>n' 
taniinated 

Or holds th'n|j:svour hands can’t, 
like water 

Or brings lood to a baby when a 
mother’s b'east can’t 

A package isn’t just a tan oi a 
box you throw awa> It’s something 
that preserves and protects It can 
often be as important as what comes 
in It 

Si> important, that as nations 
develop, they begin to use moie ,mJ 
mole pai kages of all kinds Building 


economies wiih ihem 

The Oontinental (jump is the 
leading manuf.ictiirci of packaging m 
the world And as the workl laiscs its 
sMiidardot living, we glow right 
alongside 

Right now, through our tech- 
nologv , wc’te answcimg m.in’s baste 
need lot packaging in moie th.in 100 
ec'imtiic's 

And we’re bioadening our lulc 


Continental. 

Carryingabetterlife around the world. 


in ways out n.tme doesn’t begin to 
itnph 

C'.ins, certaiiiK Rut also pape^ 
products, such .is .1 ci'ruig.ited carto 
that iielp-. keep .1 iom,ito alive far , 
longer th.in nat iie intended 

And tlesilde materials, such as 
< ollapsible, sanit.in baby’s bottle tb,* 
helps keep ail fioin getiing into an 
infant’s stom.Kh 

in fait, ( ontiiient.il’')60,000 | 
emplovei’s .III III, iking over 1,000 eH 
leretit kinds of p.icLiges that enhant 
ihe e|u,ilify of life .ill ovet the worlds 
Ree.iiise wifhoui sonie'thing tof 
hold the b.Kiiis of lifi there 
e.in be nob.isis/nt life 

Th* Contlnantal Qroii^ 


TheContinisntaiCmHipflnc « inMNtM f— tnl imif ».» l onii.K»»» nus’If liistnt. (■ i 
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^Viiy is Tareyton better? 

Others femove* 



lareyton lmgrgve& 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 


The U S Envinmmental 
Protection AijetKy lecently 
rcpoiied that t»ranular at- 
tivateiicarbi>n (charcoal) is 
the host a\ailal>le meth<Kl 
lor filtei ins'' 

As a mattei otlact, many ' 

cities a».uv,s the llnited Suites have instituted charcoal 
filttation systems (or then drinkins water supplies 
The e\idence is mountins that activated chaicoal 
dot's indeetl imprtne the taste of dnnkins water 






Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 


Chaico.il was used by the ancient 
Euyptians as eail\ ,is 1S50 BC' 



Charcoal has been iisetl e\'er sinci 
then in many manul.ictuiins prix esses 
includins the lehnin" of susai' 


Ch.iRoal m.ide tlte qas mask 
possible in Woi Id W.ii I 


Charcoal is usetl uxkn for ni.isks that are lequired 
equipment in many industiies 



Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submat ines and spacetr.ift 


Charcoal is used to 
mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 

Charciial .ilso plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control dev ices 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke^ too* 

W'hile plain white filters reduce tar and nitotine, 
they .ilso remove taste 

But Taieyton scientists created a unique, two-p-irt 
(liter - a white tip on the outside, actuated charcoal 
on the inside Tai and nicotine are reduced but the 
taste is actually impioved by chaicoal Charcoal 
in Tareyton smixiths and balances and impioves the 
tobacco taste 



Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

* Xing Size 21 mg “tar 14 mg nicotine. 
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orders his fleet to turn end foUow her de¬ 
serting ships in the sea battle that de¬ 
stroys his fortunes against Octavius Cae¬ 
sar, It 1 $ not that he has totally lost valor, 
but that being anywhere but with her is 
the severest loss he can contemplate 
hen her eyes water in remorse, he 
ides hei with his undaunted love 
Fall not a tear. I say, one of them rates 
all that IS won and lost 

The polar conflict of the play is be¬ 
tween love and empne or desire and 
July with Lgypt symbolizing one and 
Rome the other Diiector Phillips sets 
up a telling counterpioint between the 
brisk, businesslike military scenes and 
the pet fumed enchantment of the am- 
i^tous interludes 

The entire cast does fine ensemble 
orork m this pioduction The smarmy 
look on Alan Scarfe s face as Octavius 
Cacsai adds a disquieting menace to his 
steely will Max Helpmann's Lepidus is 
an andly pompous dotard of a triumvir, 
and Lewis Gordan s Enoborbus employs 
something resembling the barbed antics 
f.tf Lears fool as he tries to jar the 
doomed Antony loose from the madness 
of his love There will be other produc¬ 
tions of Antony and Cleopatra, but it is 
quite possible that this remains the one 
lo have seen T B Kal»m 

Simon in the Sun 

CALIFORNIA SUITE 
by NEIL SIMON 

If Bioadway ever erects a monument 
to a pation saint of laughter, Neil Si¬ 
mon will have to be it He is back in 
giKxl form in California Suite, a quartet 
of playlets in the same mold as his Pla¬ 
za Suite except that the setting is now 
the Beverly Hills Hotel 


Eodlt of the playlets is a slightly 
shell-shocked encounter between visi¬ 
tors from outside city-states (New York, 
Philadelphia, London, Chicago) and Los 
Angeles, capital of the palm fnnge of 
Western civilualion In playlet No 1. 
two divorced ex-writers get together to 
discuss dividing the spoils their 17-year- 
old daughter Hannah (Tammy Grimes) 
has the true verbal grit of New York 
City and is a senior editor at Newsweek 
William (George Grizzard) basks in Cal- 
ifoinia as a contented Polo Lounge liz¬ 
ard They both shoot from the quip Al¬ 
though William is defensive, he has the 
punchiest line ‘ New York is not Mecca 
—It just smells like it" 

Playlet No 2 the most hilarious of 
the four, is one of those flirtations with 
sin and the fear of its consequences 
which has given Simon a particular hold 
on the fantasies of his prevailingly mid¬ 
dle-class, middle-aged audiences Mar- 
vm (Jack Weston) has come West to cel¬ 
ebrate the bar milzvah of his nephew 
and been given the surprise present of a 
blonde hooker (Leslie Lasterbrook) Af¬ 
ter a night of amnesiac pleasure, Mar¬ 
vin wakes to find this houri, a vodka 
overachiever, comatose m his bed 

Marvin's wife Millie (Barbara Bar¬ 
rie) IS on her way up to the suite What 
follows IS a kind of Feydeau farce with 
one bedroom door 1 he scene has been 
directed with dazzJing adroitness by 
Gene Saks, and Jack Weston s portray¬ 
al of a human pachyderm m diiest panic 
would bring teais of joy lo the eyes of 
Zero Mostel 

The remaining two sketches are 
made of slimmer stuff, but the cast is so 
good that It gives away Simon's secret 
how people guard themselves against the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
with a jest TBK 



JACK WESTON a TAMMY ORIMES IN A HECTIC SCENE FROM CALITOKNIA SWTS 



Rust-Oleum® 
protection is there. 

World's highest suspension bridge 
hanging 1,053 feet over the colorful 
Arkansas River at Canon City, Colo¬ 
rado Rust-Oleum coatings protect it 
against wind, ram, snow, sleet and 
mile-high sun See famous Royal 
Gorge bridge soon It's a must on 
your trip this summer 



Rust Oleum Corporation 
?304 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 


Please send information on the 
following 
Q Industrial Use 
□ Home/Farm Use 


Armed with a /esl against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
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Freedom in a Wheelchair 

The blooding figure of the Great 
Emancipator in Washington’s Lincoln 
Memorial has become a symbol for a 
new kind of freedom for those who are 
confined to wheelchairs After a long, 
hard-fought campaign by a number of 
groups dedicated to asing the lot o^ the 
handicapped, ramps have been built 
that allow the wheelchair bound to roll 
themselves into the base of the memo¬ 
rial. where they can enter the wide door¬ 
way of a newly installed elevator, ride 
up to the rotunda and get a closeup view 
of Lincoln’s statue That enables the 
handicapped to sut mount what had 
been for them a barrier to the lotunda. 
the gieat apt on of staiis that lead lo the 
memorial 

ror the million Americans in wheel¬ 
chairs, the gleaming white marble mon¬ 
ument has finally become, as they call 
It. accessible The symbol* designating 
that accessibility, a white stick figuic on 
a blue background representing a man 
in a wheelchair, is posted on the me- 
moiial and has been appearing on a 
growing numbei ofhuildings around the 
U S Wherever it appears, the symbol 
means that the structute has been built 
or remodeled so that ramps (with a max¬ 
imum grade of 8 i'Ti) ate in place at 
Stans oi curbs, doors are wide enough 
I at least 32 m ), knobs, buttons or drink¬ 
ing fountains are withm reach of the 
wheelchatt-hound, and toilets and uri¬ 
nals aic at convenient heights 

Elsewheie in the capital stmilai 

' AOopictl III IW<9 as the InietndtKinal Symbol ot 
Access by the I Itsenlh Woi Id C ongress on Ihe Ke- 
habililation ol the llivihled 


ramps and facilities are being opened 
at the Jefferson Memorial and curbs are 
being cut and ramped along the mall, 
site of many of next month’s Bicenten¬ 
nial festivities A 131-page booklet 
called “Access Washmgton” is available 
to all paraplegic visitors, it lists all of 
the hotels. Government buildings, stores 
and other institutions that have facil¬ 
ities for the handicapped In San Fran¬ 
cisco, the Bay Area's new rapid transit 
system, BART, has equipped all stations 
with elevators to carry wheelchair us¬ 
ers to both ihe ticket-buying and train 
levels, train doors aie wide enough for 
two wheelchairs to enter abreast Wash¬ 
ington’s new subway system has fol¬ 
lowed suit In Atlanta, Milwaukee and 
Sacramento, public buses are bemg fit¬ 
ted out with special lifts to hoist wheel¬ 
chairs up from the sidewalk tCham- 
paign. 111, buses have been so equipped 
for two decades) In Sacramento and 
Palo Alto, ramps have been built into 
cuibs at virtually all commercial inter¬ 
sections Ililton and Sheraton hotel 
chains are setting aside special rooms 
in their new buildings for the disabled. 
Holiday Inns has been doing so since 
1969 allotting one room in every 1(X) to 
wheelchair users These rooms have 
wide doors, bathrooms with railings, tra¬ 
peze ariangements to help paraplegics 
get in and out of bed and. at bedside, 
light, TV and door-opening controls 
All-Night Vigil. Paraplegics have 
mostly themselves to thank for these im- 
piovements As a result of their agita¬ 
tion, including such demonstrations as 
an all-night vigil at the Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial in 1973, Congress has enacted leg¬ 
islation to eliminate bamers that im¬ 


pede the mobibty, employment, educa- 
^ tion and recreation of the handicapped 
On the basis of these laws and the 14th 
Amendment (equal protection), dozens 
of suits have been filed in state and fed¬ 
eral courts seeking access for the hand¬ 
icapped to buildings, trains, buses an^ 
airplanes In Los Angeles, for example 
a paraplegic woman, Jacquelme Selph 
sued the city council because she was un¬ 
able to enter a polling place without as 
sistance and was offered only an absen¬ 
tee ballot as an alternative A veteran 
IS suing a Los Angeles movie theater that 
would not allow him to enter m his 
wheelchair In New York an attorney 
brought legal action because he could 
not get his wheelchaii into the munic¬ 
ipal court so that he could protest a park¬ 
ing ticket 

The pressuie has been paying off m 
new freedom and opportunity for those 
in wheelchaii s Says Jack Smith. 36, a 
polio victim who IS director of the White 
House Conference on Handicapped In¬ 
dividuals “You can’t believe how mean¬ 
ingful It IS to go and participate and 
enjoy the same things as everyone else 

Succor from Seaweed 

Despite Its success in fighting many 
of mankind’s worst maladies, medical 
science has made virtually no headway 
against a family of viiuses that infects 
about 80',f of the world s adult popu 
lation herpes simplex type I, which 
causes cold sores and heipes keratitis 
(an eye infection responsible for 18 000 
cases of blmdness in the U S every yean 
and type 11. which produces soies in the 
genital area, and is under suspicion as 
one cause of cervical cancel 

Red Algaa. Now two Univeisity of 
Cahfornia researchers have discovered 
something that seems to stop the tena¬ 
cious virus dead in its tracks extracts 
from common red seaweed that have 
been known since 1964 to have antibac¬ 
terial and antifungal properties A( ting 
on a hunch. Viiologist L Frank Detg 
and Giaduate Student Douglas Lhres- 
mann decided to find out if i he extracts 
might also be effective against viruses 
Since 1974 they have examined for an¬ 
tiviral properties 29 varieties of red algae 
common to northern California waters 
Each variety was washed in distilled wa 
ter, dried, boiled and homogenized in a 
blender A 1% solution of the lesulting 
liquid extract was applied to human cel's 
that were then moculated with type I 
or type II herpes The solution proved 
99% effective in stopping viral multi 
plication When the solution was applied 
to cells already infected with herpes the 
spread of the virus was reduced by 50% 
While the extract has not yet been test¬ 
ed on other types of herpes-like viruses 
that are responsible for such illnesses as 
chiiken pox shingles and mononucle¬ 
osis, the Californians believe that it 
could also inhibit them 

Isolating the active substance, a 
polysaccharide, in ten of the 28 varieties 
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If you that fix’ 
yoursdtf is mwe impwtant 
thanacdl^ degree... 


How closely does this “prolile” 
describe you? 

You’re independent minded not 
about to let anybody ihovc their 
ideas or propaganda down \out 
throat You have absolutely no 
patienie with half-baked ideas, half- 
formed opinions or half-fabricated 
"facts " 

In short, you think foi yoursclt And 
that's Sihy you value the head on 
your shoulders a gieat deal more 
than the number of degrees—if any 
—after your name 
Welcome' Because you’re the kind 
of person lor whom we edit Skeptic 
“the magazine that prints all sides, 
takes no sides, and invites you to 
make up your own mind 
Each bi-monthly issue ot this totally 
unbiased and wholly independent 
publication is devoted to a single 
subject ot major importance Past 
issues, for example, have been de¬ 
voted to Spying, the Energs Crisis, 
Crime and Inflation 
In Skeptic you get hard facts, 
trenchant opinions, informed points 
of view Irom the leading experts in 
their fields From Henry Kissinger 
and Theodore White to Trie Hofler 
and Tom Hayden Plus valuable reg¬ 
ular features like the Survival Hand¬ 



book, Skeptic Backgrounder, Who's 
Who and a Skiptu Survej that lets 
you voice sour opinion 

Skeptic gives vou ihe evidence, the 
background, the essential informa¬ 
tion you need lo dravs your own 
conclusions You're briefed You're 
informed Betlei able to judge for 
yoursclt Vou re even more valuable 


t(^ vour colleagues and associates ., 
more interesting to sour friends 
.SEND TODAY FOR 
OUR CURRENT ISSUE FREE! 

Keep it as a gift with our 
compliments, even if vou decide 
not lo continue as a subscriber' 
Best of all. Ski pin is great reading' 
Try it and see—f Rl I ' Mail the 
coupon for the cm rent issue if vou 
don’t agree that 'ikeptu is iclresh- 
ingly different, don t pa\ foi it— 
just tell us to cancel If m>u do like 
it, youi piicc lor a lull \car is a vei\ 
modest Sf> (K) lor the '> icmaimng bi¬ 
monthly issues ( I'his special intro¬ 
ductory rate is a ' i savings oil the 
legular $9 00 subsciipium price') 
Or il yini decide that Skt pin is not 
for you, just let us know by writing 
"cancel" on the subsciiption invoice 
and mail the hill back within two 
w’ecks PI US Skeptic offers a 
FUl.l REI UNO guarantee' If at 
any time, lor any reason, you re not 
satisfied, you’ll rcceise a lull refund 
on all unmailcd issues So act today 
—you’ve got niUhing to lose 


IMPORTANT; To help us record 
Inc icsponsc to this .id would you 
please do us a small I isoi'* In the 
appropriate span on the card, pk isr 
write the lettci B Man; thanks 


slioiiklift you be readily Sk^k? 



9420-D Activity Road 
San Dicgci, California 92126 

YhS, send m ?iny fice issue ot Skeptn —no cost, obliga¬ 
tion or commitment If I decide to continue, my pi ice 
lor a full year s subscription (all ^ temainme issues) is 
only $6 00 Hut if 1 don’t wish to continue. 1 need 
simply wiitc “cancel” .icioss the siibscripiion invoice 
and mall it back within two weeks No further ohlig.«- 
non on my part, and the ftcc issue is mine to keep 

NAMI 

ADfJRfiiS 
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of seaweed, tbe scientists discovered that 
this substance acts by blocking the vi¬ 
ral adscH-pUon point in the cell mem- 
vbrane—the point where the virus nor- 
Inally enters the cell Human cells m 
^vUure appear to be otherwise unafTect- 
w by the substance and tests are already 
being made on mice and rabbits But it 
will probably be as much as two years 
before researchers are certam enough 
about the safety of the extract to make 
It available to humans The last prom¬ 
ising techmque for controlling herpes 
—daubing the skin eruptions with a pho¬ 
tosensitive dye and exposing them to 
fluorescent light (Time, July 12, 1971) 
—quickly dried up the sores and seemed 
to delay their recurrenwe But it was 
largely abandoned when researchers 
demonstrated that the treatment pro¬ 
duced chromosomal changes m the virus 
that enabled it to transform normal an¬ 
imal test cells into malignant ones 

Should the extract eventually be 

» used on humans, according to Ehres- 
mann, it will protuibly be applied in oint¬ 
ment form directly to the developing 
herpes sores That day would come none 
loo soon for millions of herpes suffer¬ 
ers Says Lhresmann “Herpes virus dis¬ 
ease IS very disabling and disrupts the 
life of a victim Any substance that could 
help control it would be a significant 
contribution to human health “ 

The Cut-Rate Osteopath 

Most of the patients who entered the 
modest house in north-central Los An¬ 
geles were poor Mexican aliens, and 
most weie pregnant women They were 
drawn to the makeshift clinic, called the 
Highland Medical Center, by the low 
child-delivery fees charged by Osteo¬ 
path Joseph Emory, SS Since 1974, m 
fact, Emory has delivered more than 700 
babies, usually charging between $200 
and $300 per case Despite the low fees, 
(he clinic's services were apparently no 
bargain Last week Emory was arrested 
and charged with the murder of ten of 
the more than 25 infants who, dunng 
the past two years, died soon after be- 
mg bom at the clinic His wife and 32- 
year-old son, who despite having no 
medical certificauon served as his as¬ 
sistants, were also booked for murder 
The deaths, charged Deputy D A Din- 
ko Bozamch, stemmed from “a wanton 
and reckless disregard for life ’* 

Emory's arrest was not his first In 
1962, he was convicted of second-degree 
murder of a patient who died after an il¬ 
legal abortion In 1963, while free on ap¬ 
peal from his first conviction, he was 
convicted of performing another illegal 
abortion, was subsequently sent to pris- 
^on on that charge for three years and 
had his license revoked Soon after his li¬ 
cense was reinstated in May 1974, he 
began the cut-rate deliveries that led to 
his newest arrest 

At week's end the district attorney’s 
oflSce had not revealed what evidence 
had led to lU murder charge, but noted 
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OSTEOPATH EMORY AFTER ARREST 
For the poor, no bargain 

that It was not excluding the possibUity 
of “mtentional” killings Said a DA 
spokesman “This calls into question the 
licensing procedures of the state board 
of osteopathic examiners and the state 
board of health Why was this man h- 
censed'' And why, after a murder con¬ 
viction and the rest of his record, was 
his bcense reinstated'’’’ 

Booze for Alcoholics? 

Doctors, social workers and psychol¬ 
ogists have generally agreed that for al¬ 
coholics the only road to reuavery and 
a sober life is total abstinence In fact, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, which has an 
excellent record of rehabilitating heavy 
drinkers, defines an alcohobc as a per¬ 
son who can never drink again Last 
week that abstinence concept was bold¬ 
ly challenged by three social scientists 
from one of the nation's best-known 
think tanks, the Rand Corp In a leport 
to the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism (N l a A A ), Da¬ 
vid Armor, J Michael Polich and Har- 
net Stambul claimed that many former 
alcohobes can begin drinking in mod- 
eiation without sliding all the way to 
their previous alcoholic depths 

liie Rand scientists based their con¬ 
clusion on an 18-month study of people 
admitted to N i a A a treatment centers 
across the country First they conducted 
a survey of patients at 45 centers six 
months after they had begun treatment 
’Then they went back to eight of the cen¬ 
ters to interview m depth 1,340 patients 



It months after their initial treatment 
In the latter group, which consisted of 
those who had been downing more than 
mne times the alcoholic consumption of 
the average dnnker, more than half 
were unemployed and separated or di¬ 
vorced After a yeat and a half, about 
70% had shown significant improve¬ 
ment While about a thud of the im¬ 
proved had abstained for at least six 
months, another third were drinking 
normally, and the lemaining alcohobes 
were imbibing heavily on iKcasion but 
abstaining much of the time What 
struck the researchers most was that the 
relapse rate among the ‘notmar'dnnk- 
ers—who consumed an avetage of one 
drmk per day—was no highci than 
among those who tiled to abstain Thus 
they concluded, normal drinking may 
now have to be accepted along with ab¬ 
stinence as “a foim of remission” fiom 
acute alcoholism 

Flexible Goals. Concerned thai 
then findings might be consliucd as a 
green light for abstaining alcoholics to 
begin drinking again, the Rand gioup 
warned that there is no known way to 
distinguish between those who can safe¬ 
ly begin to dnnk in moderation and 
those who might immediately go off the 
deep end into alcoholism again Their 
recommendation “Alcoholics who have 
repeatedly failed to moderate their 
drinking or have irievocable physical 
complications due to alcoholism should 
not drink at all ’’ Instead, they said, their 
findings suggest that in treating alcohol¬ 
ism, goals be set that are moie “flex¬ 
ible” than only abstinence Their views 
were shared by Dr Morris Chafet/, for¬ 
mer director of N I a A a , who calls cur¬ 
rent thinking about the treatment of al¬ 
coholism “rigid, stereotypic and possibly 
self-defeating For a person who lives 
in a drinking society to think that he 
must stop drinking entirely to stop his al¬ 
cohol problem may discourage him from 
seeking treatment until he is really down 
m the dumps ” 

Many experts remain unconvinced 
by the Rand study Dr Marvin Block 
a Buffalo, N Y , physician who persuad¬ 
ed the American Medical Association 
to define alcoholism as a disease, was 
concerned that the report would prompt 
people “who cannot go back to drink 
ing to try it just because a few have done 
It ” Executives of the National Council 
on Alcoholism called the leport ‘ a cru¬ 
el hoax, dangerous and misleading” and 
said that it should not have been re¬ 
leased Said Di Luther Cloud “Absti¬ 
nence is the prime prerequisite for re¬ 
covery from alcoholism No studies 
—including the Rand study—have been 
viable enough to make us change that 
opinion ” Alcoholics Anonymous ofli- 
ctals were even more outspoken “A A 
IS full of the expenences of people who 
have tried to go back to drinking and 
have been unable to,” laid Dr John 
Noms, a trustee on A A's board “An 
alcohobc cannot safely go back to so¬ 
cial dnnking ” 






A RICHARD RAUOON DISCOVERED WITH SUSAN HUNT AT RORT-AU>l>RINCE. HAITI 


HOCKEY'S BOBBY ORR 

For Boston's insatiable hockey fans 
It was a slick —and dirty—trick Bobby 
Orr, 28. their defenseman without equal 
in the history of the game, was skating 
off to become a Chicago Black Hawk 
What would make beloved Bobby leave 
the Bruins'’ A reported five-year. $3 mil¬ 
lion contract Wnat would enable all 
Boston to blink back the tears’ The 
knowledge that Orr's rickety left knee 
(five operations in the past eight years) 
allowed him to play only ten games last 
season But at week's end Orr checked 
out of a Toronto hospital, where doctor* 
examined that wounded knee and de¬ 
cided against operation No 6 


such thing as a Lu and Richard In re¬ 
ality, they are life-5i7e plastic balloons 
that Henry Kissinger carries around in 
his plane, and when things get bad, he 
inflates the balloons m diffeient parts 
of the world to show the mean people 
that there is really something worth¬ 
while to believe in Tell your Daddy to 
write to Mr Kissmger, who will mail 
him a set of L17 and Richard balloons 
for only SI 98 This will stop all the con¬ 
fusion, end the cold war and make you 
all happy again 

■ 

When the Kennedys put on a do, it 
does The latest was a ball held at Man¬ 
hattan's elegant Hotel Pierre to raise 
money for the Special Olympics, an in¬ 
ternational athletic and recreation pro¬ 
gram for mentally reurded children and 


adults For the 250 or so people who at¬ 
tended (at $125 each), there was cham¬ 
pagne, roast beef and a demonstration 
of athletic prowess by a group of ac¬ 
complished retarded kids, a fashion 
show, and then fun and games for the 
regulars The Clan itself was heavily rep¬ 
resented Jackie O., Eunice Shriver, Pot 
lawferd, Jeon Smith, etc, etc, but the 
most enchanting of the family were the 
new generation Eunice's son and 
daughter Bobby, 21, and Maria, 2t', and 
Pat’s daughter Sydney, 19 As photog¬ 
raphers snapped away, Sydney's mom 
told her “Don’t look too pretty” But 
what’s a girl to do'’ 

■ 

Oh, what a lovely war The name 
of the flick will be A Bridge Too Far 
based on the late Author Cemeliin 


Deal Editor My Mommy and Dad¬ 
dy keep arguing about Liz and Richard 
Mommy says they’ve been married and 
divorced three times with each other, 
not counting all those marriages and di- 
voices and things with other people, and 
that they should keep on doing it, oth¬ 
erwise how can they tell they are in love 
with each olhei'’ My Daddy noticed in 
the newspapers that Richard went to 
Haiti with another lady, Susan Hunt, and 
tried tc get a new divorce from Lur. only 
he didn t have the right papers, so they 
wouldn’t give him the divorce He 
bought a little doll and stuck pins in it 
and Liz said ouch in New 'V’ork My 
Mommy says that Richard should have 
his divorce and Lu should get custody 
of the press agent, but my Daddy says 
that any man who gets mai ried so much 
to the same lady doesn’t deserve a new 
divorce Who is right’’ Yours, Virginia 
Dear Virginia Your parents are 
both wrong You see, there is really no 


BOBBY SHRIVER AT THE CHARITY BALI SYDNEY lAWFORD lONORINO HER MOTHER 










Rym't bIcKkbustei about Wuild Wat 
II s battle of Arnhem Producer Joe Le¬ 
vine (The Lioh in H'lntei ) has lented The 
Netherlands, signed up Dnector Richard 
Attenborough, and recruited a battalion 
of makeup-scaned vets whose salaries 
alone will cost him $9 million - to sav 
nothing of plenty of billing headaches 
The cast Robert Redford, Laurence Oliv¬ 
ier, Sean Connery, Liv Ullmann, James 
Coon, Maximilian Schell, Anthony Hop¬ 
kins, Dirk Bogarde, Michael Came, Elliot 


Gould, Gene Hackman, Ryan O'Neal and 
Hardy Kruger The climactic battle scene 
comes when everybody begins shooting 
I05-mm Oscais at one another 

e 

Gaiideamns iffilur dcpMimetil Safe¬ 
ly back home aftci a thicc-month lec¬ 
ture tour of U S campuses, Jorge Luis 
Borges, 76 Aigentmas nearly blind 
poet-essayist announced flunking 
grades for the ‘ extiaordinarily igno¬ 
rant" Yankee students Said he “They 


HOMEBODY CLAUDIA CAROINAIE 

foi example - -Cardinale docs not want 
to be taken fot a militant feminist The 
women's lib they do not believe in love 
I believe in men and women being to¬ 
gether, not only the woman " Then there 
IS the careet “Lot a woman ii is not 


EUNICE SHRIVER'S DAUGHTER MARIA 



read only what they must to pass, or 
what the professors chexise Otherwise 
they are totally dedicated to television, 
to baseball and to fixitball 

• 

The ilia simply got Ux> dotee Hav¬ 
ing reached the age of .17. Italy s sin¬ 
uous Film Star Claudia Cardinale {Light 
and a Half. The Pmh Pantheil decided 
It was time to take sUxk ‘ I just got tired 
of living under glass all wrapped up in 
cotton wool, surrounded by secretaries 
and all the people who do everything 
for you as a movie star' Whereupon 
Claudia shucked hci maid cook, diiv- 
er. agent and personal secretary (a hus¬ 
band had leill some time eailicr) She 
makes do m her luxury villa near Rome 
with a gardener and his wife, who helps 
with the heavy work Otherwise, it is 
Claudia who dusts, cooks, does the shop¬ 
ping and lives life, as she says, “not as a 
diva but as a human being ' Though she 
has publicly supported some women's 
causes—the drive for an abortion law 


easy They used to lixik at you in the 
movies as a mothei as a prostitute or 
as a sex symbol It is not that easy to 
find good parts" She is a woman of 
many paitsand C ardinatu viitues 
■ 

III Im Tom Brekaw, nik Televi¬ 
sion s White I louse correspondent The 
big news is that I am dumping this job 
to become Barbara Walters who has left 
our Today show to go ovci to That Hot 
Netwoik for SS million I will he get¬ 
ting up at some god-awful houi to be 
host on the progiam, while my good 
friend and colleague Jim Hart/ will be 
what we call a tiaveling achost Befoie 
taking this new assignment I made it 
clear that, unlike Batbara and ccitain 
other TV newsfolk, I would refuse to do 
any commercials for dog Rxxl, panty 
hose, or any of those othet prixliicts that 
pay extra billions of dollars per second 
In this way. 1 can preserve my integrity 
as a newsman while earning maybe 
$500 000 a year And now this message 
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Justice in Arrears 

The Supreme Court. Ukc many low¬ 
er (.ourts in the land, is mortifyingly be¬ 
hind in Its work Only once has the court 
found It necessary to delay beyond the 
end of June adjudication of a case ai- 
gued during its regular nine-month 
term That came two years ago in the 
Detioit cross-district school segregation 
controversy, a case of extraordinary 
complexity Moreover, the Justices were 
then on the threshold of one of the most 
important cases in Supreme Court his¬ 
tory, the U S I’v Richard Nixon But 
even with eleven decisions announced 
last week, the court still has not ren¬ 
dered judgments in 72 of the 179 cases 
argued this year Thus an unprecedented 
spillover of court decisions into July ap¬ 
pears increasingly inevitable 

What has gone wrong"* Chief Jus¬ 
tice Warren Burger has long complained 
that the high court workload is too much 
for nine mortal judges, and that some 
way must be found to reduce the bur¬ 
den, such as a new intermediate Na¬ 
tional Cotut of Appeals oi a statutory 


reduction m Supreme Court jurisdiction 

That IS Burger's diagnosis Some 
staff personnel at the court privately of¬ 
fer three ad hominem explanations for 
the slowdown the Chief Justice himself, 
Associate Justice Thurgood Marshall 
and Associate Justice Harry Blackmun 
Bulgers numerous off-court activities 
have cut sharply into his time for court 
work Justice Marshall has been fre¬ 
quently ill this term, and the work of 
his law cieiks on whom he has relied in 
the past for excellent writing has been 
uneven 

Frequent Forays. The prime of¬ 
fender, however, is seen to be Justice 
Blackmun. a slow writer and ponderous 
thinker, who not only weighs his opm- 
lons meticulously but writes them out 
in longhand An extremely effective and 
popular public speaker. Blackmun has 
made frequent forays on the creamed 
chicken circuit all ovei the country this 
spring Before tackling the court’s work 
this week, he was off to Lmory Uni¬ 
versity m Georgia to accept yet another 
honorary degree While the six other 
full-term Justices on the court have each 


published between ten and 13 major^ 
opimons. Marshall has announced only 
seven and Blackmun but six 

Of eleven decisions handed down 
last week, one involving airline over¬ 
booking gladdened every passenger who 
has ever been bumped off a flight (we 
box) Other noteworthy cases settled 
In a split (S-4) decision, the court 
found that state, county and city gov¬ 
ernments have wide authority to fire 
their employees without first granting 
due process protections of specific charg¬ 
es and hearings Government workers, 
wrote Justice John Paul Stevens for the 
majority, have no property interest m 
their jobs unless state law specifically 
so provides "We must accept the harsh 
fact that numerous individual mistakes 
are inevitable in the day-to-day admin¬ 
istration of our affairs ’’ 

^ In a 7-2 decision (Brennan and f 
Marshall dissenting), the couit indicated 
a perceptible shift, still somewhat un¬ 
clear as to piactical effect, m the course 
of race relations law chaited by the War¬ 
ren court The case came up on a chal¬ 
lenge of the District of Columbia police 



A Big Bump for Bumping 

The seasoned air traveler acquires a high toleiance foi most man¬ 
made frustrations He can take in stride the lung check-in lines, ex¬ 
tended circling m approach patterns while the air tiaffic thins out, 
missed connections, even an occasional trip by his suitcase to Chicago 
after he got off at Memphis There is one experience, however, that 
never fails to boil him being “bumped" off a flight on which he holds a 
valid ticket and confirmed reservation The odds against its happen¬ 
ing, according to the airhnes, are 2,000 to 1, but given the numbcis of 
Amet leans who fly each yeai, those odds translate into a sizable con¬ 
tingent of very angry people 

One such passenger, on April 28,1972, was Ralph Nader, bete non 
of the American business establishment, who showed up at the Wash¬ 
ington National Airport just five minutes before Allegheny Airlines 
flight 864 was to take off for Hartford Nader was on a tight schedule 
to appear at two consumer rallies in Connecticut He had no seat 

Nader demanded to know whether standby passengers had been 
boarded, was told instead that the airlme would fly him to Philadel¬ 
phia by air taxi to connect with another flight due to arrive in Hart¬ 
ford two hours later This Nader refused, and in due course he filed 
suit against Allegheny 

It turned out that Allegheny had sold 107 tickets for the 100 seats 
on flight 864, typical of industry practice designed to compensate for 
“no-shows ” The central issue of Nader’s suit was a charge of fraud¬ 
ulent misrepresentation by the airline in failing to notify passengers of 
deliberate overbooking 

In the first finding in the suit, U S District Judge Charles Richey 
awarded Nader $10 in compensatory damages and $25,000 in puni¬ 
tive damages, another $51 compensatory and $25,000 punitive dam¬ 
ages went to the Connecticut citizens group that sponsored the rallies 
Nader was unable to reach However, the Circuit ^urt of Appeals ser 
aside this judgment, holding that lawsuits like Nader’s should not be 
decided until the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has been studying 
the mirror evils of no-show and overbooking for years, had more time 
to rule on appropriate penalties for overbooking But last week the Su¬ 
preme Court, in a unanimous opimon written by Justice Lewis F Pow¬ 
ell, ruled with Nad^r and the legions of the bumped Their common- 
law right to sue, without further reference to the CAB, was affirmed. 
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department's use of “test 21.” 
a verbal skills exam widely 
administered by federal avil 
l|«rvice officials to govern¬ 
ment pb applicants The ev- 
alence was that from 1958 to 
1971,37% of blacks who took 
the test failed, against only 
13% of whites Speaking for 
the court majority. Justice 
Byron White held that if a 
law or act of government is 
neutral on its face,” and if 
It serves purposes which the 
government may pursue, it is 
not necessarily unconstitu¬ 
tional. though It affects one 
tace more than another 

“Any other conclusions." 
said White, “>^ould be fai- 
leaching and would raise se¬ 
rious questions alxiut a 
whole lange of lav, welfare, 
public-service regulatory and 
fe'iKensmg statutes that may be moie bur- 
^densome to the poor and to the aveiage 
black than to the moie affluent white 

By unanimous vote, the court came 
down on the side of the endangered pup- 
hsh against Nevada ranchers and 16 
Westein slates Doth the puphsh an 
inch-long fish sir named because of its 
puppylike antics, and the ranchers use 
the fiesh wateis of Devil s Hole, a deep 
limestone cavern on federally owned 
land near Death Valley The moie wa- 
ici the lanchers pump out, the moie the 
pupfish a species found only in Devil's 
Hole aic threatened The local lanch- 
eis wcie joined by the 16 states in re¬ 
sisting the federal claim to control over- 
aiound water neai the underground 
lake, which was privlaimed a national 
monument by f’lesidcni 'f rumun m 
1952 The couit ruled that the ranchers 
may no longer pump underground wa¬ 
ter in a way that would lowei the level 
>f the I'lcvil s Hole pixil to the iKiril of 
ihc puphsh 

Challenging Exclusion 

It was not Cjerald Fold s finest cam¬ 
paign hour In reply to an unexpected 
quest ion on CIlS-1 Vs Face the Nation last 
week the President offeted his opinion 
that patents have the right to send then 
children to segregated private acade¬ 
mies. so long as those schools did not re¬ 
ceive fedcial funds or tax advantages 
I le added that his own childien had al¬ 
ways attended integrated schools, and 
he ‘ hoped” no school would deny ad¬ 
mission on the basis of race But he said, 
individuals have rights.” and in his 
opinion those rights included the choice 
lOf a segiegated private school 

Candidates in a national campaign 
are, of course, pressed to state their views 
on an hourly basis, often with piccious 
little chance to weigh them In this case, 
the President's views may not stand up 
in court--at least if his Justice Depart¬ 
ment's arguments to the U S Supreme 
Court prevail Among the cases still on 


the Supicme ( ouits docket i!> an ap¬ 
peal from a devision against two Vii- 
ginia private schixils that refuse to ac¬ 
cept black students Two tedcial courts 
have already luled against the schvxiK 
(and lords position) on 1 Jih Amend¬ 
ment giounds If the Supreme C uuil af¬ 
firms the judgment of the lowci com Is 
a new legal tionlier m lacial discrim¬ 
ination will have been established 

The 13th Amendment which abol¬ 
ished slavery, was reinforced in 1866 by 
a statute declatmg "All pet sons shall 
have the same light in eveiy state and 
leiritoiy to make and enforce contiacls, 
to sue. be jiaities give evidence and to 
the full and equal benefit of all laws 
foi the security of fiersons and properly 
as IS enjoyed by white citi/ens 

Denial of Rights. The case at hand 
IS whether black paicnts are denied the 
light to make a contract, as defined by 
the 13th Amendment by the policies of 
the schtxds The Justice T)epartmcnl. m 
a biief filed by Suliciiot (jenctal Roh- 
cit Boik aigues in suppoit of the de¬ 
cisions of the lower couits that such a 
denial of rights has occutied As 
Appeals Couit C hief Judge Clement 
Haynswoith Jr wrote in one of those de¬ 
cisions. the law ‘ IS a limitation upt>n pri¬ 
vate disci imination, and its enforcement 
is not a deprivation of any right of 
free association or piivacy of the defen¬ 
dants oi of their pupils or patrons ' 

In explaining Fold's lapse, an Ad¬ 
ministration spokesman observed “He 
I Ford I was not prcpaicd foi the ques¬ 
tion, and he gave a standard 14th 
Amendment answei ” By that he meant 
that until now most discrimination 
cases, conditional upon some govern¬ 
mental action, have been decided on the 
14th Amendment due prixress and equal 
protection clauses, rather than on t3th 
Amendment grounds Ihe decision in 
the Virginia cases, when it comes is bke- 
ly to be a landmark since particularly 
in the &suih. segregated private schools 
have buigeoned as a response to the in- 
creasing^^gieaatio n of public scho ols. 
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Let the Church Stand Up 


Iht> i.all ihcmselvcs messengers 
.I'ul ihev ' Kt. to denounce the wicked 
wot Id with the ihetonc of dcxim ‘'We 
aic sulfenng hum the corrosive breath 
111 nuieiidhsm scMiUnsm commercial¬ 
ism and g>Hllcssncss' cues the Rev 
Jaiov NVclici of lubbtxk. Texas, out¬ 
going piesideni o( the Southern Baptist 
t onventn'ii and this leads to ‘ hungei, 
inflation iicdihiliiy gaps louse morals 
Imd gover nment, divorce di unkenness 
But as some IhOOO Southern Baptist 
mcsscngcis gather this week in Norfolk 
loi the I I9ih convention of the largest 
Piotestant gioiip m the U S, their spii- 
iis aie as ebullient as their slogan ltt 
III! (illRtH STAND UP As keynote 
s(ieakei they coirailed the 38th Pies- 
ident (leiald I ord, and more than a few 
of them expect that the 39th President 
may he one o( (heir own members, Jim¬ 
my Cartel 

In an age of cool politicians, Caiter 
acknow ledges that he wept when he was 
bot n agttin ' He says without embar- 
lassment (hat' Jesus is the most impor¬ 
tant thing in my life,” and he often falls 
to his knees ' to ask God to let me do 
the right thing " This fervent rehgiosity 
may have won Carter considerable sup¬ 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS AT PRAYER MEETING 



port, not only aie the Southern Baptists 
now 12 7 million in all SO states, grow¬ 
ing by some 2S0.000 a year, but the total 
of evangelical Americans is estimated 
at between 40 and 50 million* But 
among skeptics, there remain lingering 
doubts about the political signihcance 
of Carter’s religion and of the .Southern 
Baptists themselves Arc they as some 
fear, secretly prejudiced against blacks 
Catholics, Jews, and indeed anyone un¬ 
like themselves’’ Are they likely to be¬ 
come an oppressive influence in a Car¬ 
ter Administration’’ Who exactly are the 
Southern Baptists and what do they 
stand foi ’ 

The first rule about Southern Bap¬ 
tists IS that they make then own rules 
Neither their president nor the conven¬ 
tion as a whole has any authority to dic¬ 
tate policy to the 34,902 membei 
chuiches. most of which have less than 
300 members and all of which name 
their own ministers “Southern Baptists 
are independent as hogs on ice." says 
Floyd Craig of the convention's Chiis- 
tian Life Commission ‘ Baptist churches 
range from authoritarian to permissive 
But we do all share one common in¬ 
dividual behef If you're hungry and a 
man won't give you bread, then that man 
1 $ no-account ” 

Baptist theology is somewhat moie 
complicated than that, and the theol- 

"riie terms ev^ngeliuil and (Undamentalist are 
sometimes used interLiiangeably (nil lliey liave 
different connotations Cvangdicalism derives 
from Marun Luther s emphasis on the gospels and 
salvation through faith Hundamentalism as a 
movement emerged shortly after 1900 and put re¬ 
newed stress on miracutous aspects of the tife of 
Chnst The groups may overlap since (xith fun¬ 
damentalists and evangelicals erophaaue the au¬ 
thority of the Bible rather than the church but 
fundamentalists tend to be more conservative 
both theologically and politically 



NONCONFORMIST ROGER WILLIAMS 


ogy IS inextricably intertwined with i^ 
movement s history Its basic behefs-iW 
personal involvement with Christ, the 
supreme authority of the infallible Scrip¬ 
ture, and voluntary baptism, usually by 
full immersion -grew out of the non¬ 
conformist Puritanism of the 17th cen¬ 
tury John Bunyan was a Baptist and 
preached what I felt and what I smart- 
mgly did feel, even under that which 
ray poor soul did groan and tremble to 
astonishment" The first Baptist church 
in America was founded m Providence 
in 1639 by Roger Williams, who had 
been recently expelled from Massachu¬ 
setts foi his ‘‘new and dangerous opin¬ 
ions " But Williams himself decided that 
same year that no sing'e church, not 
even his own could express the true 
religion < 

Bowling NonsensG? Despite thesc^^ 
theological controveisies the Baptists 
grew together early in the 19th century 
only to be shattered by the fight over 
slavery Church authontics declared in 
1845 that no slave owner should be pei 
mitted to seive as a Baptist missionaiy 
so the Southern Baptists seceded and oi- 
gnni7ed their own convention The Civil 
War brought luin to many of them 
Northern preachers demanded loyally 
oaths from their defeated brethren, and 
many Southerneis headed West, cany- 
ing Scriptures in their saddlebags and 
baptizing new converts in the ciceks and 
cow ponds of the praines Out of the hcll- 
fire tradition of revival-tent meetings 
grew an uglier tradition of prejudice and 
violence The burning crosses of the Ku 
Klux Klan were a grotesque perversion 
of Christian principles, but an image was 
formed "It became dangerous in the 
South to be intelligent." as H L Menck¬ 
en scolded during the heyday of Klan 
power in the 1920s "Every Baptist pas¬ 
tor became a neighborhood Pope 
Every pastor was a chartered libertine 
free to bawl nonsense without challenge 
What the pooi whites heard from 
the outside world they heaid from 
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ADULT BAPTISM (HERE IN A TEXAS RIVER) DERIVES FROM ST JOHN'S BAPTISM OF CHRIST (HERE BY JOACHIM OE PATINIER) 
A fradition of preaching about all that made a poor soul groan and tiemble in astonishment 


(he lips of these pious ignoramuses ' 

The South of the 1920s is dead, of 
couise, and so is the Southern Baptism 
of the '20s Baptist leaders today pro¬ 
test with justihable vehemence against 
stereotyped suspicions ‘We’re not a 
bunch of iight-wing bigots,' says Hoyd 
Ciaig "We’re a pluralistic people tv- 
ery ethnic group is lepiesented ” Some 
70,000 blacks now belong to the South¬ 
ern Baptist chuiches, and several of the 
oigani/ation’s key staffers are black On 
the other hand, that 70 000 represents 
onl> one-half of I'"} —a minuscule fig- 
uic that Baptist leaders ascribe partly 
to local autonomy, partly to black sep¬ 
al atism (black Baptists, of whom the 
most celebrated was Martin Luthei 
King Ji now total more than • 1 mil¬ 
lion, oigani/ed in four major conven¬ 
tions) Of the many Southein Baptist 
chuiches that still have no black mem¬ 
bers one IS Jimmy Carter’s home church 
in Plains, Ga Though the Carter fam¬ 
ily Itself supported the admission of 
black members Plains Pastor Bruce Ed¬ 
wards says "There is still segregation 
but the I ule is no longer enfoiccd There 
are no blacks who attend regularly, 
although theie are some who attend 
occasionally ” 

Theologically, too, the Southern 
Baptists have changed since the days of 
the Scopes trial Baptist theological stu¬ 
dents now study Kierkegaard and Til¬ 
lich at SIX major seminaries (the South¬ 
western Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Fort Worth is the world’s largest denom¬ 
inationally affiliated institution of its 
kind, with a student body of 3,470) 
While Bapust theology remains conser¬ 
vative, and the ‘‘inerrancy’’ of the Bible 
remams a common article of faith, the 
BapUsts frown on the emotional phe¬ 
nomena known as the charismatic 
movement In the past year, six church¬ 
es m Texas, Ohio and Louisiana were 
“disfellowshipped” by their local asso¬ 
ciations for supporting faith heahng and 
gloBsolalia (spiking in tongues) ‘The 


mamstream of Baptist belief is not in 
sympathy with the tongues movement, 
growls President Weber, but true to Bap¬ 
tist prmciples of local autonomy, the dis- 
feliowshipping had no practical effect on 
the offending churches 

The one nonreligious field in which 
Southern Baptists take an almost theo¬ 
logical interest is that of public morals 
They oppose, by and laigc, all dunking 
smoking and blasphemy Also gambling 
Sometimes even dancing ‘‘Chastity is 
still an issue,’’ said one Baptist leader as 
he surveyed the motions and petitions 
submitted to this week’s convention The 
Rev Robert Holbiook of Halletsville 
Texas, has sent out I S.OOO letters asking 
support for a resolution against abortion 
Yet another petitioner calls for the abo¬ 
lition of rock music on the church’s 
“power-line" radio program because all 
such music IS aswarm with "adulteiy 
fornication uncleanness, lasciviousness 
heresies and levelings ” 

On such questions, the Southein 
Baptists have undeniably exerted an in¬ 
fluence Prohibition still prevails in some 
of the most hard-drinking areas of the 
South, and there are even widespread re¬ 
strictions on such mild forms of gam 
bling as church bingo But when it comes 
to political interference. Baptists point 
to a long tradition of fighting for sep¬ 
aration of chuich and state Indeed it 
was their fear of a Roman Catholic Pres¬ 
ident that led a group of Southern Bap¬ 
tist ministers to join in interrogating 
John F Kennedy about his religious 
views in 1960 the last tune that icli 
gion played a major role in U S pres¬ 
idential politics Even today, says I o> 
Valentine executive secretary of the 
Baptists’ Christian Life Commission 
“Roman Catholics who want tax mon¬ 
ey for their parochial schools and so 
forth will catch it from the Southern 
Baptists ’ But Carter says “I've nevci 
tried to use my position as a public of 
ficial to piomote my beliefs, and 1 never 
would ” 


Despite such conttoversics. the thou 
sands of messengers did not go to the 
dome-topped Scope CoiivcntionTlall iii 
Noifolk to aigue They went foi song 
and seimons and uplift They went fot 
the “Joggers Jubilee” and a conceit by 
the Anita Bryant Singers The back- 
slapping men in plaid jackets the 
women in bouffant hairdos and red 
white-and-blue dresses, feel good—feel 
ainvist evangelical --about a chuich that 
IS stiong and successful and middle- 
class For all Its hieraichicai ItHiscness. 
Ihe Southern Baptist empire extendv 
to scotes of colleges, newspapers and 
oihei holdings The budgci to he voted 
on this week calls foi a rccoid f SS mil 
lion for missionary woik and social 
welfare “There is a new sense ol 
mission," Executive Commiiiec .Secre 
tary Portei Routh said as he oversaiv 
final preparations in Norfolk and a 
full sense that Ciod is blessing this 
ministiy ’’ 

Pep Talk Quality Baptists have 
long claimed that sense of mission one 
that transcends seculai oigani/ation 
Then miiiistcis are as vaiicd as formei 
Georgia Govei not I ester Maddox and 
former While House Ptes' Seerctaty Bill 
Moyers but no one conveys the South 
ein Baptist spiiit more powt.fully than 
Billy Giaham, the Baptists piemiei 
evangelist His message is <'flcri one of 
sin and hell-fire, but theic is a!v> a pep 
talk quality that has encouraged mil¬ 
lions In his bcst-sclling Nxik Angels 
Graham conveys that qualiiy when he 
writes ‘ Bccauseour Ispirituall reviuices 
ate unlimited C hrislians will be win 
neis Millions of angels ate at God s 
command and at our serv ice The hosts 
of heaven stand at attention as we make 
oui way from earth to glory So don t 
he afiaid God is for you ’ 

It IS a message that Jimmy ( artcr 
- who sti)l leads a chaptei of the Bible 
every night, in Spanish- may have 
heard echoing through the long dark 
nights of the past few yeats 

«'*»<r|>*** ^ 







MONTREAl'S CHVMPIC VIILAOE, CONSTRUCTED TO HOUSE 10,S00 ATHLETES THIS SUMMER 




I 



Ready to Raise the Torch 

After three years of administrative 
hassles, labor troubles and balloomng 
costs, construction of the sprawling fa¬ 
cilities for the games of the XXI Olym¬ 
piad m Canada neared completion last 
week The sun came out over Montreal 
followmg two weeks of cold and damp 
weather, allowing workmen to lay down 
the red tartan artificial surface m the sta¬ 
dium's eight-lane >,.ack That took care 
of the last major project, though many 


facilities for a country fair The 27 ma¬ 
jor installations, all now ready, include 
Swimming Hall, which features a mam 
50-meter pool and a separate diving well 
with a 10-meter board and its own el¬ 
evator, the Velodrome, a 7.200-seat 
banked (48° on the curves) oval for cy¬ 
cling races, Desmarteau Center, a 4,500- 
seat basketball arena, the Robillard 
Center, a 3.600-seat general sports area 
with a pool and a handball court, a spa¬ 
cious equestrian area complete with 


jump course, and a sailing center with 
five precast concrete piers and enough 
facilities to handle the expected 145 
entnes 

The two 18-story pyramid structures 
that make up Olympic Village are ready 
to house an expected 10,500 athletes 
during the competition Makeshift liv¬ 
ing modules have been set up on the 
ground floors to accommodate 1,300 
athletes, with the rest scheduled to share 
the two buildings' 980 comfortably fui 


odds and ends remain to be tied up be¬ 
fore the lighting of the Olympic torch 
opens the 16 days of games on July 17 

About 10% of the 53.854 royal blue 
and egg-yolk yellow molded plastic seats 
around the stadium have yet to be in¬ 
stalled Another 5,415 temporary seats 
will be added, plus space cleared for 
14,000 standees, but plans to air-condt- 
tion the structuie fell eaily victim to lag- 
gmg work schedules Though the sta¬ 
dium has an open top, it is designed so 
that no wind blows on the field—ideal 
for the record books but not the run¬ 
nels and spectators July heat could 
cause ‘ the climate on the field to re¬ 
semble the threshold of hell,” says Larry 
Eldiidge, athletics cooidinator for the 
organising committee 

Slowdowns by electricians and 
plumbers threaten completion on time 
of various support systems, but none aic 
serious enough to hold up any event So¬ 
phisticated scoring and timing devices, 
foi instance have yet to be wired, as 
have the lights bordering the walkways 
into the stadium But. says Olympic Park 
Boss Adrien Beithiaume. “if we have to 
lun this thing like a country fair, then 
that's what well do The woild won't 
come to an end " 

Nor IS there any chance that any- 
one would mistake Montreal's Olympic 












AND THE WiNDlESS STADIUM 



nished aparlments, ranging in si/e fioni 
one to SIX bedrooms An 800-meler un¬ 
derground tunnel leads directly from the 
village to the stadium, both a conve¬ 
nience and a secut ity measure 

The Olympic facilities originally 
wcie expiected to cost Montrealers S310 
million, the last anyone counted, the 
piice tag was up to SI S billion An in¬ 
vestigation has already been threatened 
by Quebec’s Premier Robert Bourassa 
to find out the causes of the bloated bill 
after the Games are over F iguring out 
how to pay all those unexpected chits 
has been defetied until after the flags 
come down 


Alone at Sea 

Dwaited but not bowed 1 lench 
S.iilor Alain Colas is all alone sailing a 
236-fl four-masted schoonei in the Sin¬ 
glehanded Transatlantic Race Called 
Club Mediteirand after its principal 
sponsoi, the vessel is the largest sailing 
yacht built since befoie World War I, 
and Colas is the only man ever to try 
to skipper such a leviathan without a 
crew across the tieacherous Atlantic 
He hopes to make the 3.000-mile pas¬ 
sage from Plymouth, England, to New¬ 
port, R I, in 18 days, beating his own 
record of 20M days when he won the 
last race in 1972 in a 70-ft ketch tri¬ 
maran To control the boat that Colas 
32, built at a cost of nearly SI 5 mil¬ 
lion, he has the help of an artay of the 
latest electronic aids, but his plans for 
using a satellite navigational system 
. ^re nixed by the race’s sponsors, the 
' Tendon Observer and the Royal West¬ 
ern Sail Club Like Colas’s ship, the qua¬ 
drennial race has grown monstrously 
*smce Sir Francis Chichester beat out 
four competitors in his 39-ft boat in 
1960 In this year’s race, 125 entnes, in¬ 
cluding ter Americans and four women 
set sail June 5 on the arduous course 



Married. Terry Bradshaw, 27, quai - 
terback of the Super Bowl champion 
Pittsburgh Steelers, currently trying to 
score ofif-season as a country-and-west- 
em crooner (first single I’m So Lone¬ 
some I Could Cty), and JoJo Starbuck 
23, former Olympic skater now with the 
Ice Capades, m Los Angeles 
■ 

Died. Robert Leo (Bobby) Hackett 
61. American jazr virtuoso, of a heart at¬ 
tack, in West Chatham Mass Young 
Bobby left school in Providence, R 1. 
at 14 to play guitar gigs in local les- 
taurants. and later moved on to the coi- 
net, the trumpet and &me with Glenn 
Miller and other titans of the prewar 
Big Band era More recently, Hackett 
had been paying his bills by pei forming 
anonymously in treacly mood-music al¬ 
bums leleased under Jackie Gleason’s 
name but hts reputation seems secure 
almost as hot. cool and craftsmanlike 
on the horn in pieces like String of Peath 
or Body and Soul as Louis Armstrong 
■ 

Died. Elisabeth Rethberg, 81, top 
Metropolitan Opera soprano for two 
decades, in Yorktown Heights, N Y 
Blonde, blue-eyed and almost fearsome- 
ly lobust. German-born Rethberg tned 
out at the Met in 1922 and stayed for 
20 years, drawing raves with a clear, ef¬ 
fortlessly powerful voice that made her 
a standout in an era of great Met so¬ 
pranos, including Kirsten Flagstad and 
Lotte Lehmann She also biought a live¬ 
ly offstagepiesencetoU S opera- once, 
during a tour with Met Basso E/io Pin¬ 
za she collected not only bouquets but 
also a S2S0,000 suit from Pinza's wife 
chargng alienation of affections ‘ It’s 
too full, my life ’ Rcthbeig said I just 
give and give' 

■ 

Died. James Aloysius Failey, 88, 
1 ranklin D Roosevelt's astute political 
strategist and fixer, in Manhattan Far¬ 
ley was a consummate politician of the 
old ward-heeling school, a big bluff, out¬ 
going opeiator who belonged Ur eveiy 
fraternal organi/aition from the LIks to 
the Eagles, knew eveiy local Democratic 
chieftain fiom his native New York to 
C'alifoinia. and could win a new ally or 
stroke an old one with a warm note 
signed "Jim" m his trademark Irish 
green ink He left a piospering building- 
materials business for politics, "the no¬ 
blest of careers," becoming New York 
State Democratic Secretary by 1928 
when he managed F D R. s successful 
gubernatorial race In 1932 Failev 
steered Roosevelt’s drive foi the Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential nomination and his 
election victory over Herbcit Hoover 
armed with ample power and patronage 
as both national Democratic boss and 
Postmaster General, he masterminded 
an even bigger win for F D R in 1936 
against Alf Landon Afte r that Old Pol_ 


Farley fell out with the patrician FDR 
and his zealous New Dealers, and in 
1940 he quit his Cabinet and national 
party posts suggesting that FDR s de¬ 
cision to lun for an unpiecedented thiid 
term had foieclosed his own ambitions 
for high elective office Farley became 
head of Ctxa-Cola's foicign opeiations 
but never lost his taste foi politics He 
made plans to be on hand smiling and 
greeting old ft lends, at every Demociat- 
ic convention—up to. that is. next 
month's party jamboree in Manhattan 
He was turned down as a delegate by 
New York Dcmociats, who felt that big 
Jim had had his last hurrah 
■ 

Di«d. Dame Sybil Fhorndikc 93, 
gtande dame of the Biitish stage, of a 
heart attack, in London The witty, com¬ 
pact daughtei of an Anglican canon 
Dame Sybil insisted that she cared "not 
a blessed hoot about staidom ’’ Between 
her first appearance onstage in I *>04 and 
her last, in 1970, she gave thousands of 
performances, many of them with Lon¬ 
don's famed (31d Vic repertory and her 
actot-director husband. Sir Lewis Cas- 
son Her favonte role the boisterous 
peasant revolutionary in Saint Joan 
which George Bernard Shaw wrote ex¬ 
pressly for Fteme Sybil 
■ 

Died. Adolph Zukor, 103, movie pi¬ 
oneer who built Paramount Pictures 
Corp and biought the feature film to 
U S audiences, in Los Angeles A tiny 
(S ft S in ), restless dynamo who ai rived 
in the U S from Hungary at age 16 in 
1889 with S40 to his name. Zukor had a 
simple formula for success "Look ahead 
a little and gamble a lot ” In the early 
1900s, he and another inimigiant fui- 
riei, Maicus Loew. gambled on the 
fledgling moving picture business—first 
with a string of penny ai cades ieatui- 
ing flickering, hand-cranked “peep- 
shows " later with storefront nickelode¬ 
ons Convinced that the movies futuie 
lay in full-length dramas, Zukor in 1912 
split with Lc’iew, who late- became one 
of the founders of Metro-Guldwyn-May- 
ei and invested S35,000 in Queen Utz- 
aheth a cranky, F rcnch-made potboilei 
that started an aging Sarah Bernhardt 
- and wa-- a smash success Zukor ma 
neuveied his I anions Players Film Co 
through a series of deals to form Pai 
amount, the first film company with its 
own theater chain, and begun turning 
out scores of movies, beginning with Phi 
Count of Monte Custo in 1913, counting 
on high-paid stars, such as Meiy Pick- 
ford and Rudolph Valentino, to diaw 
the ciowds Unlike othei early movie 
magnates, Zukor avoided both Holly¬ 
wood and histrionics, ptefeiiing to man¬ 
age his burgeoning eniertainment em¬ 
pire from New York, where he ran 
Paramount until he retired as chairman 
at 93 __ _^ 


ENVIRONMENT 


Teton: Eyewitness to Disaster 


■ 7///S wet spot on the side of the dam 
itatted ^putting a Ititle water and I asked 
m K mothet 'Do you think we should no¬ 
tify the auihoiities'' She said I dont 
think It could he too setious because no¬ 
body li sticking his finger in the hole 

It was a warm Satuiday morning 
Dale Howard. 33, on vacation with his 
wife Linda and three daughters and vis¬ 
iting his parents in Idaho, had stopped 
around 1015 at the newly completed Te¬ 
ton Dam, 40 miles northeast of Idaho 
Falls Standing on an observation plat¬ 
form ovei looking the 3.000-ft -long, 307- 
n -high earth-fill dam, Howard, a ge¬ 
ography professor at Minot State 
College in Noith Dakota, began taking 
routine tourist pictures with his Yash- 
ica 3S-mm camera As he watched, 
“that darn hole started growing—quite 
slowly at first—forming a small water¬ 
fall down on one side It still looked like 
just a minor leak ” 

Then, as Howaid kept shooting the 
remarkable pictures on the following 
three color pages, the drama unfolded 
below him Around Ham two 'Vat' 
operators, alerted to the tioubic, drove 
their bulldozers down the slope of the 
dam and began trying to plug the leak 
by shoving boulders into the gi owing 
hole As Howard lecalled to Reporter 
Susan Snyder ‘ My wife was e\cued and 
my kids were crying because they 
thought that the woild was coming to 
an end It was leally fiightcning If I 
had had a weak heart, maybe it would 


have stopped Now the big cat had 
stalled, and the smallci one was trying 
desperately to pull it back from the wid¬ 
ening hole Suddenly both drivers 
sciambled to safety just seconds befoie 
the cats plunged into the hole, disap¬ 
peared briefly, and then were shot out 
into the valley below by the rushing wa¬ 
ter * The hole was enormous, and huge 
chunks were breaking olT,” says How¬ 
ard “By this time you could see day¬ 
light through the hole It was almost like 
a natural bridge Then lat 11 S7| the 
whole thing fell, and it was a raging 
toirent ’ 

When the water hit the power plant 
below, recalls Howard, “it just disinte¬ 
grated The water picked up a huge oil 
tank like a cork and away it went There 
was a beautiful grove of cottonwood 
trees down below, and they were 
snapped olT like matchsticks Later 1 
could see the water out on the plain It 
was almost like a surrealist picture as 
the water hit some of the farm fields, 
you could see an eerie cloud of dust and 
mist rise up three to five miles away ' 

■ as 

Last week investigations were un¬ 
der way by the Interior Department, 
congressional committees and Idaho au¬ 
thorities to determine the cause of the 
June 5 disaster, which unleashed 80 bil¬ 
lion gallons of water, killed at least nine 
people, injured mote than a thousand 
inundated 400 000 acres, devastated sev¬ 
eral communities, and caused moie than 
$1 billion in damage Did the Teton rup¬ 


ture lepiesent some weakness inherent 
in earth-fill dams'' Probably not, tn ^ 
past three decades there have been fto 
significant problems with the other 250 
such dams erected by the U S Bureau 
of Reclamation Was there some failing 
peculiar to the design or location of the 
Teton Dam'' That seems more likely 
First authorized by Congress in 
1S>64, the Teton Dam has been a sub¬ 
ject of controversy from the start En¬ 
vironmental groups argiKd that the 
dam's reservoir would wipe out a 17- 
mile-long stretch of the Teton River, fa¬ 
vored by trout fishermen, and cover 
some 2,700 acres of habitat for deer, elk 
and other wildlife But the Bureau of 
Reclamation insisted that the benefits 
of flood control and irrigation water that 
the dam would provide would far out¬ 
weigh any damage to the enviionmenl.* 
In 1972, scientists from the U S Geo- , 
logical Survey noted that the dam was 
in a scismically active aiea and might 
be endangered by earthquakes Three 
years ago, in testimony before a federal 
court in a conservation group's suit to 
bar Teton's construction. Geologist Shir¬ 
ley Pytlak warned that the dam might 
leak because of extremely porous rock 
in the vicinity In the wake of the di¬ 
saster, Geologist Robert Curry, a pio- 
fessor at the University of Montana and 
an adviser to the Sierra Club. levealed 
that the 1972 earthquake hazard lepori 
by u s Cr s scientists had also mentioned 
that the terrain on one side of thw dam 
site was softer than on the other, which 
meant that filling the reservoir would 
compact the earth mote on the softer 
side Said Curry 'This would cause a 
small rupture at the base of the dam 
and when the bottom began to leak, the 
water would tear loose the basic earth 
structure, open a hole into which the 
rock covering would co'lapse and the 
whole dam would go All this was pie- 
dictable three years ago, and that is ap¬ 
parently what happened ” 

Water Surge. Dismayed Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers could not be that 
certain “What we do know," said a 
spokesman, ''is that the water surge 
started near the bank abutment on the 
right side of the dam That may have 
been due to a leak through the grout 
(concrete barriers at the base and the 
sides of the dam], or it could have been 
due to a quirk in the local geology " 
Whatever the investigations turn up 
they will do little to ease the tragedy for 
thousands of farmers and townspeople 
Even with help from Washington—and, , 
Idaho Governof Cecil Andrus says thaiV 
“liability is clearly at the door of the Fed¬ 
eral Government”—it will be years be¬ 
fore the communities downstream from 
the ill-fated dam can completely recov¬ 
er from their losses As ^e newly in¬ 
stalled sign greeting amvals at the Idaho 
Falls air terminal reads “Tis sad ’’ 


FIOOOWATERS FROM RUPTURED DAM INUNDAIE NEARBY TOWN OF REXBUR6, IDAHO 












AS EMBANKMENT CRUMBLES, A TORRENT OF WATER RUSHES INTO VALLEY BELOW, PUSHING DUST AND MIST BEFORE IT 



























MODERN LIVING 


iail Me a Taxi, Ybu Yellow Cab! 


In New York City, nothing is more 
onerous than debt and taxis, while the 
fornwr ts easy to get into, the latter is 
harder to get out of Task forces are at 
work trying to cure the city of its finan¬ 
cial problems, but very little has ever 
been done to ease the torments that cabs 
and their drivers inflict upon a helpless 
public 

A taxi ride is the chief means by 
which New York City tests the mettle 
of Its people A driver, for example, is 
chosen for his ability to abuse the pas¬ 
senger in extremely colorful language, 
the absence of any impulse to help little 
cnppled old ladies into the cab, igno- 
tance of any landmaik destination, an 
uncanny facility for shooting headlong 
into the most heavily trafficked streets 
in the city, a foot whose weight on the ac- 
t^elcrator is exceeded only by its spine- 
snapping authority in applying the 
hiakes Extra marks are awarded the 
driver who traverses the most potholes 
in any tup, these are chatted for him 
by the New York City IDepartment of 
t raters, whose job it ts to perfoiate per¬ 
fectly good roadways into mcxmscapes 

Paralytic Yoga. The taxi machines 
aic selected with equally rigorous care 
Most are not acceptable until they have 
been driven foi 200.000 miles in Mo- 
tocco Aflci that, dealer piepaiation 
calls for denting the body, litteiing the 
passenger compartment with lefuse, re¬ 
moving the shock absorbers, sliding the 
front seat back as far as it will go. and in¬ 
stalling a claustrophobic bulletproof 
shield between dnvei and passenger 
—whose single aperture is cunningly 
contrived to pass only money Jfonvard 
and cifiar^ smoke "Mcfc' All this is de- 
si^^ to induce'In the customei a par¬ 
alytic yoga position fists clenched into 
the white-knuckles mode, knees to the 
chin, eyes glared or glued shut, bones a- 
rattle, teeth a-gnt To a lesser extent, 
the same conditions prevail m other 
taxi-ridden U S communities 

To be sure, there have been attempts 
in the past to rectify the situation Apart 
from those that suggested sheer violence, 
the only sensible approach was to bring 
in a fleet of London taxis, which are 
wondrously compact and comfortable, 
can turn on a tuppence, and come 
equipped with diesel engmes and driv¬ 
ers who say “Sir,” “Madam,” and 
“Thank you " Some New York opera¬ 
tors experimented with a London cab 
m Manhattan eight years ago, but x?- 
ject ed It Myhpn.lbey discovered^ that the 
passengers eiyqy^ the ride 
■ ' Undaunted. "EmifidAmbasz, 33, cu¬ 
rator of design at Manhattan's Museum 
of Modern Art, decided two years ago 
that what New York and other cities 

Wfl« 9 tninHv 


He secured grants from the Mobil Oil 
Corp and the U S Department of 
Transportation, sought advice from 
New York’s Taxi and Limousine Com¬ 
mission, and drew up a 160-page study 
on taxis and their ideal specifications 
He then petsuaded five manufacturers 
to submit flesh designs based on the 
study This week Ambasz's dream, 
“The Taxi Pioject Realistic Solutions 
for Today.” went on display at the mu¬ 
seum (see color) The five stuidy proto¬ 
types 

► Volvo diesel-operated (22-24 
mpg), 75 6 in wide, 67 7 in high, 
wheelbase 120 in Carnes four passen- 
geis, entry through a sliding door 


» Volkswagen gasohne and electric 
power (?0 m p g), 69 3 m wide, 77 m 
high, wheelbase 94 S in , a vanation of 
the VW Microbus model Five passen¬ 
gers, retractable step, sliding door 

» Alfa Romeo four-cyhnder gaso¬ 
line engine (18 m pg). 69 m wide, 70 
in high, wheelbase 90 5 in Five pas¬ 
sengers, sliding door, retractable ramp 

► SPS (Steam Power Systems) four- 
cylinder steam engme powered by un¬ 
leaded gasoline, diesel fuel, kerosene, 
methanol (12 m p g), 68 m wide. 84 in 
high, wheelbase 104 m Five passengers, 
powered ramp, hydraulic doors 

► AMF (Amencan Machine & 
Foundry) two-cyhnder steam engme, 
bums the same fuels as the SPS (17 S 
m p g), 72 m wide, 70 m high, wheel¬ 
base !(M m Five passengers, powered 

1.1. i.ii.i—— - 


All the models answer Curator Am 
basr's requirements for improved safetv 
featuies (Volvo adds a padded swing- 
down crash bai), roominess and com¬ 
fort fur both drivei and passenger (all 
the cabs, for example, are large enough 
inside to accommodate a wheckhaii oi 
baby caiiiage) anti-pollutioii devices 
and high maneuverability ‘I think 
says Ambas/, “it could be 24 to 30 
months before we have some of these 
taxis on the road ” So far. howevci the 
manufacturers have shown little intciesi 
in starting pioduction They are aware 
that private owners and fleet opciatnrs 
are woiiied about initial costs, mainte¬ 
nance and availability of pans Not 
many diivcrs are prepared to s|)cnd as 
much as $10,000 (the piojecled pioduc 
tion cost of the SPS model foi exam 


pie) for a cab only to have it laid up for 
costly hours while the mechanics hunt 
for new parts It is also too early to gauge 
driver interest in models that are so rad¬ 
ically new in design and sue New York 
cabbies like to have plenty of body sur¬ 
face to withstand the impact of New 
York's crunching traffic S^ys one driv¬ 
er "For New York, you need a tank, 
not a car ” 

Still, Ambas/ and the designers de¬ 
serve ci^il for the attempt It is con¬ 
ceivable that some day production mod¬ 
els of the prototypes could displace the 
hacks that rattle through U S streets 
and bring comfort to the public as well 
as esthetic appeal Afl*:/ that. Curator 
Ambasz might want to run up a show 
featuring the prototype of the Biomc 
Cabbie—the perfect tover, built to pas- 



VOLKSWAGEN'S TAXI MODEL MCKS US A PASSENGER ON BUSY MANHATTAN STREET 
A reahstK alternative to sheer violence is a cab that can turn on a tuppence 




ENERGY 

A Go-Ahead for Nuclear Power 


The campaign degenciated into a 
mudslmging match marked by inci¬ 
dents of vandalism, that confused rath¬ 
er than claiified the issue But the vote 
could hardly have been mote decisive 
By a landslide margin of 2 to I, Cal¬ 
ifornians last week turned down Piop- 
osition 15, which might well have had 
ihe elfect of banning nuclear power 
plants from the state The message 
seemed clear voters are not tctrihed 
by the lemoie possibility of a deadly 
nuclear accident and they believe that 
atomic power is necessary to meet fu- 
tuic demands lor ciccti icity 

If that IS o one- but only one bar- 
iicr ti' the large-scale development of 
nucicat power throughout the nation 
will be icmoved The California ref- 
eicndum w'as the first of a sciics that 
s.ifei> crusaders aic trying to foicc Pio- 
|x)sals sinnlai to ProjxTsition 15 wall be 
pul to Oregon and Colorado voters in 
November and efloits are under way 
to get anti nuclear measures on the bal¬ 
lot in at least seven other slates Ar¬ 
izona, Maine, Michigan North Dakota, 
Ohio Oklahoma and Washington The 
chances that any will be passed have 
obviously been weakened by the Cal¬ 
ifornia defeat A few months ago Con- 
sumciist Ralph Nader piedicted that 
public oppcisition within five years 
would bung all construction of nuclear 
|X)wer plants in the US to a dead 
halt, that now scems an empty boast 
On the other hand, no surge of 
new atomic construction is likely At 


electricity in the US, the Ford Ad¬ 
ministration, anxious to reduce Amer¬ 
ican dependence on foreign oil, had 
hoped that 200 “nukes” would be op¬ 
erating by 1985 But the cost of build¬ 
ing reactors is skyrocketing one nu¬ 
clear plant in Michigan that was 
originally budgeted at $260 million will 
wind up costing $ 1 4 billion And though 
nuclear plants can produce electricity 
moie cheaply than plants burning coal 
or oil, the cost is going up the price of 
uranium fuel has leaped from S7 a 
pound in 1973 to $25 now 

Slow Growth. Beyond that nuclcai 
plants take up to ten years to com¬ 
plete and once operating, are subject 
to frequent shutdowns because of al¬ 
ready iigorous safety requirements 
Also, demand for electricity now is 
growing more slowly than in previous 
years, so heavy investments in nucleai 
power look more risky than ever to util¬ 
ities—even if they could raise the 
mo.iey Gordon Coicy vice chairman 
of Chicago's Commonwealth tdison, 
which has more nuclear capacity in¬ 
stalled than any other utility, notes that 
U S power companies contemplate in¬ 
vestments of $650 billion over the next 
15 years—and will have to raise $400 
billion of that from outside sources, 
which may or may not be willing to 
put up that much cash 

So, the Federal Energy Adminis¬ 
tration recently has reduced by 2S‘^c 
Its estimate of how much electricity 
nukes will provide by 1985 Even in 


of U S power will be generated by re¬ 
actors, I’ 2 5'’f Iasi yeai and 2'< in 1970 
—and some of the reactors in place 
then may represent excess capacity The 
California vote, then, probably me.ins 
that nuclear power will develop about 
as It has slowly and stum hi ingly 

Even that soil of growth seemed 
unlikely early this yeai when the vers 
testnctive Proposition 15 held a lead 
in California public opinion polls Ihe 
proposition would have banned all new 
atomic power plants and even forced 
the gradual shutdown of the three ic- 
actors now pnxiucing elcctncity in Cal 
ifotnia unless two conditions were met 
First utilities and reactor manufacturers 
had to accept unlimited liability for 
damage claims that might arise out of 
a nuclear accident (at present federal 
law limits their liability to $560 mil 
lion per accident) Second both houses 
of the Califor nia legislature had to cer¬ 
tify, by a two-thirds vote, that an ex¬ 
isting or planned plant met certain strin¬ 
gent safety requirements Snorted 
Formei Governor Edmund Ci (‘ Pat ’) 
Blown “You can l gel a two-thuds vole 
for a Mother's Day resolution ' 

Thyroid Concert. The anti-nucleai 
forces, a coalition of envnonmentalisis. 
consumensts and some scientists en¬ 
listed Singer John Denver to raise 
money by givmg rock concerts Movie 
Star Robert Redfoid also joined their 
cause The anti-nukes sent up to 5,0(X) 
young jjeople a weekend on doorbell- 
rmging visits throughout the state They 
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^%wn could release a cloud of radio¬ 
activity that, m the words of one pam¬ 
phlet, ‘ could contaminate hundreds of 
square miles, forcing you to abandon 
your home, bankrupting your employer 
and giving thousands of children thy¬ 
roid cancers Toward the end. the anti¬ 
nuclear forces med to portray the vote 
as a classic confrontation between or¬ 
dinary citi/ens and big business, which, 
they ohatged, was spending millions to 
defeat the proposition 

Madia Campaign. The ft lends of 
nuclear power—an odd assortment of 
business executives, labor leaders, pi em¬ 
inent politicians from both parties, some 
black leaders and nine Nobel-pri/ewin- 
ning scientists—waged mostly a media 
campaign They contended, correctly, 
^ihat no one has ever been killed in a 
civilian nuclear power plant accident, 
and that the odds against one. given 
present safety standards, are very high 
(One federal study estimated that, if 
the U S contained 100 nuclear plants, 
an accident severe enough to kill 1,000 
people would happen liteially once in 
a million yeais) 

Moie questionably, the pro-nukes 
argued that an anti-nuclear vote was 
in effect a vote for higher eicctiic bills, 
more air pollution (since California 
power plants would have to burn more 
coal and oil) and mass unemployment 
They also contended that if nuclear 
construction weie stopped, California 
would face a powei shoitage since 
atomic plants aic expected to generate 
23'’c of Its clectncity by the year 2000 
1 now 

T hough they won the pro nucleai 
foices had to pay a price acceptance 
of three bills, burnedly passed by the 
California legislatuie the week before 
the vote m a successful attempt to head 
off Proposition 15 The bills provide 
that new atomic plants can be built 
only if a reprocessing plant for spent 
fuel exists, and if the legislature certifies 
—simply by majority vote - - that nucleai 
wastes will be disposed of safely Thus, 
despite the defeat of Proposition 15 
California becomes the first state to 
enact lestnctions on nuclear construc¬ 
tion But the bills are far less restric¬ 
tive than Proposition 15 and power 
companies seem prepared to live with 
them Their problem in building nu¬ 
clear plants will be much less political 
than economic 

■ ■ ■ 

In another leferendum in Califor¬ 
nia, Los Angeles County voters defeat¬ 
ed a proposed $5 8 billion mass-transit 
.system that would have been financed 
by a one-cent increase in the local sales 
tax (Timi, May 24) It was the third 
tune in nine years that Angelenos have 
decided to snub mass transit and con- 
tmue their long-standing love affair with 
Jhh automobile — 


ANTITRUST 

In Favor of Business 

Thomas E Ksuper (pronounced 
koypcT) is a quiet, self-effacing man 
whose patience has finally reached its 
limit Last week, after four years as As¬ 
sistant Attorney General in chaige of 
antitrust activities, the nations senioi 
(rustbusting job, Kaupei resigned and 
prepared to go home to Ann Arboi. 
Mich Beginning in August, he will re- 
tuin to a teaching post at the University 
of Michigan Law School, from which 
former Attorney General Richard 
Kleindicnst lured him in mid-1972 
Kauper said no harsh words about 
the Administration, but it would not be 
surprising if he had He wanted to quit a 
year ago but was talked out of it by Al¬ 
lot ney General Edward Levi Since 
then, Kauper has had the rug pulled 
from under his feet on several important 
occasions by none other than Gerald 
Ford, whose symi»thy for big business is 
an obstacle in the path of congiessional 
attempts to strengthen antitrust law At 
the same time, opinion in legal and po¬ 
litical citcles, led by the Burger Supreme 
Court, has changed markedly in favor of 
business Among lawmakers, there now 
seems to be a greatei willingness to be¬ 
lieve tradiUonal business arguments that 
bigness is both a cause and a result of ef¬ 
ficiency and competitiveness 

Two specific incidents undoubtedly 
helped to speed Kauper on his way back 
to Ann Arbor In March the Justice an¬ 
titrust division suffered a humiliating de¬ 
feat in one of its showcase anti-monop¬ 
oly suns It was foiced to withdraw a 
complaint against the Ciixxlyear and 
Fiiestone rubber companies, charging 
them with monopoliring the replace- 
mcnt-tiie market Reason the charges 
were not provable under current law 
The retreat played havoc with morale 
among the division s 440 lawyers 

Two weeks later Kauper suffered 
anothei humiliation As an Administra¬ 
tion witness before Congress, he had en 
dorsed a bill that, among other things 
would give state attorneys general the 
power to sue on behalf of iiyurcd con¬ 
sumers Kauper s view was approved by 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
but not by the President, who subse¬ 
quently sent a letter to House Minority 
Leader John Rhodes withdtawing sup¬ 
port for the bill Kauper’s pnde was 
wounded, and so weie the legislation s 
chances for ummpaired passage 

President Ford's dislike of new ti ust- 
fighting measures was also evident in the 
%nate. which finally approved a diluted 
antitrust bill last week after ten day^ of 
filibustering floor debate and 70 roll-call 
votes Two key sections of the bill-—one 
granting the same new power to sue and 
inolb*'' ~*~il lirniilf* *10111 lin mSSlISii- 


ers while antitiusters studied their ef¬ 
fects—were drastically weakened after 
the White House formally withdrew its 
support A thud section, providing a 
kind of broader civil subpoena power to 
antitiust investigators, slipped through 
even though the White House refused to 
lobby for it The bill now heads for a 
House-Senate conference committee 
where it faces further delay and more 
Cl ippling amendment attempts 

Despite a 37'"'/ expansion m legal 
staff under Kauper, the antitrust divi¬ 
sion IS still undermanned and over¬ 
worked Pauly as a consequence divi¬ 
sion lawyers are toning down then 
claims of direct consumer benefit from 
two of the majoi antitrust actions still 
pending a suit to force divestiture by 
American Telephone & Telegraph of its 
subsidiary Western Flectnc and one 
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RESIGNED TRUSTBUSTER KAUPER 

A limit to pofit'ote 


against IBM aimed al reducing ils inffii 
ence in the digital computer market 
One of Kaupet s major accomplish¬ 
ments in office was to lobby successfullv 
for stiffei penalties against price-fixers 
!three-ycai prison sentences for individ 
uals arid $1 million corpciratc lines i 
the previous one-year sentences and 
$50.<)bo fines) But after 19 months on 
the Ixxiks the new felony penalties have 
never been successfully invoked Mou 
to Kauper s credit has been the use in 
public awareness of antitrust and its ic- 
lation to consumer well-being Says one 
department official Iheie is now a 
constituency for antitiust (.'nfoitu 
nately for Kauper s successor, who may 
be Cornell University Law Professoi 
Donald Baker, a foimer Kauper aide 
that constituency does not seem to in- 
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The New Economics of Communism 


To most Americans Commumsm 
conjures up images of the rigid, bureau¬ 
cratized economic systems of the Soviet 
Union and L'astern Europe Its main 
c haractei istics are state ownership of all 
enterprises, collectivized agnculture, 
stiict government planning Is this the 
vision offered by the Communist par¬ 
ties of Western Euiope"’ To varying de- 
giees, the answer is no Western Eu- 
lopes Communists say they want to 
cieate a sort of Eurocommunism that 
diaws Its inspiration from neither the 
Soviet Union noi China nor Yugoslavia 
"None of the models existing in the 
world Uxlay apply to us,” says Jose Ma¬ 
ria Gonzalez, economic spokesman of 
the exiled Spanish Communist Party 
Nowheic do the Communists sound 
more bourgeois than in Italy, where they 
hope to gain enough votes on June 20 
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and 21 to mfluence. if not control, eco¬ 
nomic policymaking in the next govern¬ 
ment (The Pans-based newsmagazme 
l/Expteis recently caricatured French 
Communist Leader Georges Marchais 
eating spaghetti with a hammer and 
sickle in anticipation of the boost to his 
own party) In its public pronounce¬ 
ments, at least, the Partito Comumsta 
Italiano (PCI) has disowned one of the 
basic tenets of Marxist economic anal¬ 
ysis that capitalism is in the process of 
being destroyed by its own contradic¬ 
tions “This [Italy's economic) crisis is 
not an invention of the capitalist world,” 
says P C I Economist Eugenio Peggio 
“It IS an objective event ” 

Call for Sacrifice Peggio's pre¬ 
scriptions for Italy's economic ills could 
almost have come from the economic re¬ 
search department of an American bank 
(with one exception the PCI insists 
upon national planning) Like everyone 
else, Peggio wants better public admin¬ 
istration, a moie efficient tax system, 
better controls over public spending, an 
end to Italy's massive borrowing abioad, 
investment in labor-mtensive industries 
as well as in the depressed Me/irogiorno, 
and a further crackdown on the flight 
of capital 

“There is a need for sacrifices,” Peg- 
gio says “But it is unacceptable that they 
be borne disproportionately by working 
people " The P C I is vague in describ¬ 
ing these sacrifices, but they might in¬ 
clude curbs on meat imports, higher 
taxes on certain consumer goods, and 
sleep price hikes foi such basic services 
as transportation and electricity The 
Communists are afraid to advocate the 
one policy that many economists con¬ 
sider essential if Italy is to bring down 
Its 25‘'{ annual inflation rate, namely, 
Bntish-style wage lestraints (see follow¬ 
ing stoiy) I he Communists also claim 
to be in the best position to reason with 
Italy s untuly trade unions, but many 
Italians doubt whether the PCI has the 
necessary clout 

Unlike orlhixlox Marxists, Italy's 
Communists do not insist upon state 
ownership of all means of production 
One reason is that the Italian govern¬ 
ment already controls the major banks 
as well as a host of companies ranging 
f om automaker Alfa Romeo to the na¬ 
tional airline, Alitalia “We don t need 
further nationalization,” says Peggio 
"On the contrary, we need to avoid big 
private industries coming to the govern¬ 
ment to be rescued ” Nor does the P C I 
share the pathological aversion of many 
leftists to multinational corporations 
‘ The problem at the moment." explains 
I uciano Barca, another P C I econo¬ 
mist, “is not that the multinationals are 
coming to Italy but that they are leav¬ 
ing " The Communists, however, msisi 
that foreign companies operate in ac- 


lean toward the sort of legislation that 
now exists in Canada, where foreign in¬ 
vestors must document the benefits for 
the national economy before nudung 
new acquisitions. 

In France, the Communists have 
only recently begun to discard 8ome.uf 
their heavy ideological baggage At the 
party congress m February, Leader 
Georges Marchais formally excised the 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat' 
from the party lexicon Yet m spite of 
an alliance with the French Sociahst 
Party that dates to 1972, the Parti Com- 
muniste Frangais (P C F) remains more 
ngidly Marxist than its Italian counter¬ 
part The centerpiece of the two par¬ 
ties' Programme Commun —which faces 
Its next test at the polls in 1978—is a 
call for the nationalization of all com¬ 
panies in key sectors, mcluding natural 
resources, armaments, aerospace, the 
nuclear industry, pharmaceuticals, com¬ 
puters and chemicals The major banks, 
as well as Renault and Elcctncitd de, 
France are already in gove^nme^^^ 
hands "If power doesn't come from * 
ownership, why do capitalists want to 
own their industries'’” asks Charles 
Fiterman. a member of the P C F's Po¬ 
litburo But in deference to French fai m- 
ers, an important political group, the 
Communists do not advocate an end to 
private land ownership Says Fiterman 
“If you collectivized vineyaids, you 
would diminish the quality of wine ” 

Hopelessly Vague. In many ways 
the economic policies of Western Eu¬ 
rope's Communist parties bear an un¬ 
canny similarity to those of Northern 
European social demociacies Italian 
proposals for better social piograms, im¬ 
proved working conditions, and a more 
egalitarian tax system seem banal in 
compatison with measures already in ef¬ 
fect in Scandinavia and The Nether¬ 
lands The French party s fetish for na¬ 
tionalization IS hardly different from 
that of the left wing of the Biitish La¬ 
bor Party Communists reject such com¬ 
parisons, claiming that social democra¬ 
cy only strengthens capitalism, while 
Communism leads to a "more advanced 
form of democracy ” The Eurocommun- 
ists are hopelessly vague in describing 
this utopia 

There are good reasons for the ap¬ 
parently moderate economic views of 
Western European Communists One is 
simply that the failures of the Soviet ex¬ 
perience are clear for all to see Anoth 
er IS the realization that countties hke 
Fiance and Italy are closely integrated 
mto the Western economic system, and 
that sudden changes could be disastrous 
Most important, though, is the fact that 
in Western Europe today Communists 
can only hope to come to power in some j 
sort of coalition The unanswered ques¬ 
tion IS whether the moderate economic 
policies espoused by Eurocommumsts 
represent a new strain in Commumst 
thinking or whether they are just de¬ 
signed to smooth the party's way to 
power Unfortunately, there is no way 



A Bundle for Britain 


Additional help for the pound came 
from Switzerland, which has been woi- 


Unlil recently a giim joke among 
international moneymen was that Brit¬ 
ish bankers were prepanng a special Bi¬ 
centennial gift for the US a pound 
worth $1 776 Two weeks ago, the laugh- 
lei grew thin, sterling fell to $1 705, 
down fiom S2 02 as lecently as March 
The pound's collapse threatened to 
weaken the international monetary sys¬ 
tem and cast a shadow over the indus- 
tiial world s quickening recovery Then 
last week a soate of good news buoyed 
the pound Its value climbed to Si 771 
at week's end. raismg hopes that the 
worst of the sterling crisis might be over 

The biggest lift came from reports 
that ten of the richest nations, along with 
Swit/eiland and the Bank for Interna¬ 
tional Settlements, had provided the 
Rank of England with a SS 3 billion line 
of credit— the largest single amount, S2 
billion, coming from the U S The hefty 
bundle for Britain strengthened the cen¬ 
tral bank's ability to halt the sharp de¬ 
cline in steiling by buying up pounds in 
Intel national markets Any of the cred¬ 
its the bank uses must be icpaid in six 
months 

Weekend Calls, f he action, which 
resulted largely fiom a seiics of week¬ 
end phone calls among ventral bank¬ 
ers, IS a direct outgiowth of last Novem¬ 
ber's economic summit at Rambouillet 
France At that meeting. President Gei- 
ald Ford and the heads of five othei 
mtuor industrial nations agreed to in 
tervene to keep money markets ordei- 
ly, which could include support foi spe- 
•^ific currencies that were deemed to 
■Tiave sunk too low Foi months the Brit¬ 
ish argued that investors had overicact- 
, efl to Britain's formidable economic 
woes and had left sterling undei-valued 
While a cheaper pound gave British 
goods a pnee advantage in world mar¬ 
kets, it also kicked up inflation by mak¬ 
ing more expensive the huge amounts 


ried about losing export orders and tour¬ 
ists as a lesult of the using value of its 
fianc Last week the Swiss moved to 
push the franc lower by making heavy 
purchases of other currencies, clamping 
a curb on speculative dealings, and cut¬ 
ting the central bank's discount rate 
from 2 to 2^r—moves meant to 
make their franc less attractive for in¬ 
vestors who want to flee sterling 

At the same time, the Labor gov¬ 
ernment was able to offer investors fui - 
ther pnxif that it is gaming in its battle 
against Britain's destructive inflation, 
now running at an annual rate of about 
13'^ The often fractious coal miners' 
union voted to accept an agreement be¬ 
tween the government and the leader¬ 
ship of the Tiades Union Council to hold 
wage meteases to an average of 4‘4‘/( 
or about S4 61 a week, foi the yeai be¬ 
ginning Aug I T he I i million mem¬ 
bers of the r U C's constituent unions 
are widely expected to ratify the agree¬ 
ment in balloting this week 

The chief result of all this activity is 
to buy time for the British Labor gov 
ernment to right the wobbly economy 
In general its chances now seem good, 
though It still faces exquisitely difficult 
problems, such as how to slash expen¬ 
sive social services without losing the 
support of unions Attention is now like¬ 
ly to shift to I urope's other economic di- 
sastei atea Italy, which next week faces 
a national election that for the fiist time 
C'Hild give the country's Communists a 
strong presence m government Indeed 
there is some belief, at least in Wash¬ 
ington that the ten-nation mission to 
rescue Britain may well have been in¬ 
tended partly as a signal to Italy Its es¬ 
sence if Italians lejcct the political blan¬ 
dishments of the Communists next 
week, they too mi^t well be in line foi 
mote support in meeting then awesome 
economic challenges. 
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^refoot in the Park 

If Houston's first civic distinction is 
as “the energy capital of the woild,” its 
second is perhaps equally enviable a 
1,466-acre park of woodland trails that 
is almost twice as large as New 'V’oik s 
Central Paik Geologists have long sus¬ 
pected that Houston s Memorial Park 
sits on a pool of oil and gas and now 
the city wants to tap tt The scheme has 
naturally aioused the Audubon Society 
and the Sierra Club, but then distiess 
pales beside that of the city s oil estab¬ 
lishment The oilmen are upset not be¬ 
cause the city plans to drill in Memo 
nal Pai k but because ol the way 
Houston's mayor, I led Hofhein/ is go¬ 
ing about It 

The land foi the park was sold to 
the city in the 1920s and 1930s by the es 
tate of formci Texas Cnwernoi James 
S Hogg There was one proviso if the 
land was evei used fur othei than “paik 
purposes," it would revert to the estate 
To sidestep that restriction, the Gover¬ 
nors daughter, Ima Hogg, signed ovci 
the estate's drilling rights shortly bcfoie 
her death last yeai to an old fiiend 
George R Brown, president of Brownce 
Inc , a Houston-based drilling company 

Mental Difflculty. Brownco pto- 
pused to undertake the drilling under 
the ground rules that have made the oil 
indusr,ry, and Houston, for that matter, 
what It IS today The company would 
sink exploratory wells at its own risk 
and turn over a royalty payment of up 
to 35‘/<> of the value of any strike, to be di¬ 
vided equally between the city and the 
Hogg estate If, as the city fathers hope 
there is oil and gas in the ground worth 
$S0-S60 million Houston would thus 
benefit fiom a large windfall As Biown- 
co and the city saw it, the exploratory 
wells could be dulled on a slant fiom 
the park's maintenance aica without ap¬ 
preciable danger to floia and fauna As 
for the pioviso foi bidding commercial 
development the city's lawyeis weic sat¬ 
isfied that since a handsome slice of lev 
enues from anv producing well would 
be earmaiked foi paik impiovcments 
this would nicely satisfy the lest that the 
land be used for “pai k pui poses 

Picsumably all would have been 
well except that the moie he thought 
about It, the moie strongly Mayoi Hof- 
heinz felt that the city was getting the 
shoit end of the spoils As a result 
Biownco withdiew its pioposal last 
month and Houston s city council flab¬ 
bergasted the oil community by decid¬ 
ing to launch a court action to claim oil 
and gas rights in the paik for the cits 
fumed a lawyer fur a major oil com¬ 
pany “It's a goveinment takeover pure 
and simple " 

Although the city has yet to hie its 
suit Mayor Hofhein/ is scouting for a 
company willing to do the drilling on a 
“public interest basis" and turn over all 
royalties' to the city as a charitable con- 




HOUSTON’S MAYOR FRED HOFHEINZ 
On the short end of the spoils 

and many oilmen suspect that the whole 
incident is a bit of political grandstand¬ 
ing by the mayor, and that no drilling 
will ever be done As a Brownco lawyer 
tartly puts it “Anyone who turns down 
a 35% royalty offer is going to be sus¬ 
pect in the oil industiy of having some 
mental difficulty " 


CORPORATIONS 

Stretched Debt 

I xecutives of the crisis-prone I ock- 
heed Aircraft C irp aie well aware of 
the iisk in seeing a light at the end of 
the tunnel they can never tell when it 
might be anothei freight train heading 
LiKkheed s way Last week, however, 
the light that Chairman Robert W 
ilaack saw turned out to be for real 
Lockheed s 24 cieditoi banks appioved 
a plan to restiuctuic the company s debt 
in a wav that clearly eases the aerospace 
giant s linaiicial woes, though it does not 
solve them 

1 ockheed s piessing financial woiry 
was not a lack of cash or (xxir earnings, 
but a balance sheet weakness that 
Ilaack who took ovci as chan man four 
months ago defined succinctly We've 
got to get the debt down and the equity 
up In oidci to stave off a LiKkheed 
hankiuptcy in 1971 the Government 
guatanicud S2S0 million of an infusion 
of $645 million in bank boitowings by 
ihe company This has left Lockheed 
butdened by a ratio of debt to share- 
holdeis equity that wcmld be uncom- 
foilably high foi any company Under 
the new lefinancing plan the bankers 
agteed to exchange $50 million of the 
unguaianteed poition of the debt for 
wai rants to buy Lockheed preferred 
stiKk The remaining$350 million in un- 
guaiantfed debt was also converted 
-fiom 90-day term notes to an extend¬ 
ed temi loan calling for installment 
payments stretching into 1981 
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banken to cancel still more of the debt 
m return for warrants Nonetheless, he 
had good reason to be pleased The re¬ 
financing has bought the company the 
time It needs to try to fill its order ^sks 
and refurb^h Lxickheed s image follow¬ 
ing its payola scandals Shareholders 
will be asked to approve the deal at a 
long-postponed annual meeting early in 
the fall Haack is confident that they 
will find the company's prospects bright¬ 
er than they have in some years Said 
he, in an interview with Time Corre¬ 
spondent Jerry Hannifin “If our earn¬ 
ings continue, it is likely that the equity 
of Lockheed at the end of 1976 will be 
in the neighborhood of $150-SI60 mil¬ 
lion Consider that our equity at the end 
of 1974 was $27 million You can see 
what's in the process of happening “ 

The agreement with the 24 banks 
was delayed by Haack's darkest day at 
Lockheed, when Canada abruptly 
pulled out of a $1 06 billion order for 18 
Orion antisubmarine patrol aircraft “I 
tell you.” says Haack. “you haven't 
known heartbreak until a billion-dollar 
deal is canceled on you on two minutes 
notice ” The order collapsed over a bil- 
lion-dollar misunderstanding Ottawa 
and LiKkheed each thought the other 
was to be responsible for financing ear¬ 
ly stages of the contract But Lockheed 
may still not have lost the Canadian 
business Haack has submitted a new 
proposal stretching the production 
schedule and thus reducing the outside 
financing required to a presumably 
manageable $120 million 

LiKkheed has partially made up for 
the potential loss of revenue from Can¬ 
ada by signing a $625 million contract 
for an air traffic control system for Sau¬ 
di Arabia It has also landed a Saudi 
ordei for three TriStar jumbo jets—the 
first of many ordeis that the company 
will need but that are not in sight, if it 
IS to recoup the l-IOI I's huge develop¬ 
ment costs Says Haack carefully “I 
don t classify myself as being exuberant, 
but I'm beginning to get cautiously op¬ 
timistic ” On the confidence scale, this 
IS suiely a new note at Lockheed 


Chasing the 
Bouncing Ball 


In the shifting world of corporate 
status symbols, even the humble office 
Vpewnter has a place These days, the 
mach I ne that secretaries envy is the 1 BM 
Select! 1C, a "single-element'' typewriter 
that replaces the familiar semicircular 
bank of type keys with a removable 
bouncing ball of type * The machine is 
symbolic of the extraordinary bounce of 
IBM itself, which has dominated the of¬ 
fice typing business for the 15 years since 
the &lectnc was introduced This year 
IBM will hold an estimated 65% of the 

*Bnefl> the lypewnler key* activate a moihaniani 
that rotates a nicket-plai^ plastic ball on which 
tetters and numerals are rais^ Tilted to the prop¬ 
er angle for each character the ball strikes the typ- 


$600 million office electric typewriter 
market The company's hegemony has 
drawn the attention of ^ Federal 
Trade Commission’s antitrust division 
Yet for the first time, IBM also 
competition from manufacturers'who 
have learned that profits follow the 
bouncing ball It has taken competitors 
as long as ten years to engineer their 
way past the thicket of patents that IBM 
erected around its mvention. Since last 
summer, however, five companies have 
entered the single-element field At least 
one more is expected Chief among the 
rivals IS the Royal Typewriter Co, a di¬ 
vision of Litton Industries, whose new 
offering is called the 5000 Other brand 
names are Remington (a Sperry Rand 
division), Tnumph-Adler (another Lit¬ 
ton subsidiary), Italy's Olivetti and Swe¬ 
den s Facit A Japanese entry is still to 
come 

less Labor. Together, the compet¬ 
itors have so far wrested 7% of the maia_ 
ket away from IBM Royal and some^jf" 
the others even claim to have ebminat- 
ed a minor but noticeable problem with 
the Selectric “the flick ” When two keys 
are hit in quick succession, the Selectric 
occasionally prints the second one as a 
hyphen It is a problem that IBM puts 
down to changes in heat or humidity 

Secretaries find single-element type¬ 
writers faster, and the machines have 
fewer moving parts to maintain From 
IBM s point of view, of course, their real 
attraction is profitability Less laboi is 
involved in the manufacture of the Se¬ 
lectric. yet it sells for a premium price 
—$630-$840 All oflBM's new rwals sell 
in the $650-$7()0 range Now. though 
the company denies it, IBM appears to 
be withdrawing gradually fiom the or¬ 
dinary eicctiic typewriter market It is 
a move that in the long run may help 
spell the end of the familiar, jammabie 
typewriter Another innovation may 
hasten that change in the future Xerox 
Coip has produced a further revolution¬ 
ary design in typing equipment The 
Xerox 800 is a machine that prints let- 
teis from a whirling disc pruiter called 
a “daisy wheel" Its advantage is that 
when attached to a computer it will print 
while moving either backward or for 
ward acioss a page thus offering even 
speedier typing 


ROYAL'S NEW TYPEWRITER, THE 5000 
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Don’t ask me why I smd 
Ask me why I smoke 
\X^nston Longs. 








There’s only one reason to smek^: taste.. 
Not length. Not looks. Winston Loiig^ give m^s, 
the real Winston taste I like and extra 
length I want. Taste is what smokirt^ls all aJs^^t. 
For me, Winston is for real. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Heajth 


A Piece of Truth 

UNE PARTIE OE PIAISIR 
Directed by CUUOE CHABROL 
Screenplay by PAUL GEGAUFF 

He IS an miellectual—precise oc¬ 
cupation unspecified—whose handsome 
face IS marred by the arrogant and 
spoiled curve of his mouth She is pret¬ 
ty in a sensible sort of way They have 
the obligatory child When we meet 
them they are etyoying a walk on an 
offshore island That evening, in their 
tasteful country home, he admits to hav¬ 
ing some affairs—no moie significant 
to him he says, than a cigaiette or a 
dnnk—and suggests that she might take 
casual pleasure in such shenanigans 
Mr Wondeiful' He is clearly convinced 
that his wife could not possibly find any¬ 
one with wit and style to match his 
own 

But of couise she does—a youngei 



THE GEGAUFFS IN PIAISIR 

Banat bust-ups 


intellectual even moie half-baked than 
het husband Or maybe it is just that 
fieedom from hei husband s endless ab- 
soiption with himself is its own reward 
In any event, he finds her infidelity less 
easy to take than he had imagined He 
responds with a sort of obsessive nag¬ 
ging that fails to mask a mounting rage 
It could not be better calculated to drive 
het still faither from him The result, 
finally, is sepaiation. new marriages 
and. in a sudden burst of startling sav¬ 
agery, a beating of his foimer mate that 
IS so severe that he is given a jail term ^ 

Claude Chabrol’s brilliant film (in > 
translation, /( Piece oj Pleasure) is not 
to be understood as a triangle k la mode 
It IS not about love or even about the 
ways we contrive to squander it Nor is 
It to be read as a women's lib tract Rath¬ 
er, the film examines the psychology of 
marital sep^tion. to show us as no 











FOR200YEARS, 
NOBODY HAS. 


In 1775, eight ships flying this flag prepared to 
defend our colonies. In the 200 years since, the Navy 
has never stopped working to keep foreign nations from 
treading on democracy. 

Of course, there have been a few changes. Today, 
our ships range from aircraft carriers to nuclear 
submarines to hydrofoils. Today, we continue 
to safeguard democracy all over the world And 
today, a sailor can learn to be an expert in skills like 
radar, aviation mechanics, nuclear propulsion or 
advanced electronics. 

Today's Navy can tram you in more than 60 career 
flelds. And give you the opportunity to meet new 
f'people, continue your education, and possibl> even see 
the world. Your Navy recruiter can tell you what 
Jtraining you’re qualified for. Speak to him or 
^11 toll free 800-841-8000. (In Georgia, 800-342-6855.) 

The Navy. Like America, it's come a long way 
in 200 years. 



Capt. H. C. Atwood, Jr., U. S. Navy oszi 

NAVY OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION GBNTEB 
P.O. Box 2000, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 10802 

□ Send me your free booklet. (G) □ Call me. <Q) 


Pint (Plm« Print) iiiuA 
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lasts longer than any 
leading cor wax. 

\Afci1er beading proves it DuPont guarctfite^ 




Guaranteed 
To Last Lonqer 



Tests prove "Rain Dance" actually 
lasts twice as long as the leading 
"$5" paste wax. 

Tests prove "Rain Dance” keeps on shining, 
keeps on beading water, through twice as ma'^y 
detergent washings as any leading wax - paste or 
liquid 

Why’ “Rain Dance" is an exclusive formula 
with extremely tough waxes and detergent 
resistant silicones 

Premium performance "Ram Dance" is easy 
to use It gives your c ar a fantastically brilliant 
shine because it cleans deep down as it waxes 
And that shine lasts longer 

Du Pont guarantees it 

•UABANni “lAM DAMOI'' is gu3tantwd to keep on beading and sltining 
longer than any leading liquid or paste car wax If not completely satisfied, return 
unused portion to B 4233 Du Pont Company Wilmington, DE19898 for lull 



Now available in 
liquid and new paste 



PNIMIA 

movie ever has some of the mental states 
one must endure in this increasingly 
common condiuon 

What IS fascinating is to see a man 
who IS introduced as almost a parody of 
the chauvinistic mode brought to a near* 
adolescent state in which increasingly 
erratic behavior is determined by vio¬ 
lent waves of emotion that he cannot 
comprehend, let alone control At one 
point he IS found trying to enlist hts child 
(no moie than six or seven years old) to 
plead the cause of reconciliation with 
her mother A moment later he is mar¬ 
rying a vaguely pleasant young English¬ 
woman. and a moment after that he is 
arranging to meet his former wife ac¬ 
cidentally in the stieet so he can beg 
her to take him back 

Separated State. This he does 
very badly, passionately pointing out 
that the leason he must have her is so 
he can turn his unceasing inner mono¬ 
logue about their situation into a dia¬ 
logue She replies—accurately—that his 
pioblem has always been that he can 
only see her as an extension of himself 
Shoitly thereafter he is trying to enlist 
her lovei to plead his cause After which 
he nearly beats hei to death Aftet which 
he IS discovered in jail still fantasizing 
leconciliation 

He IS a thoioughiy unpleasant fel¬ 
low, yet somehow engaging One can¬ 
not help responding to his pain or fail 
to understand that his desperate distor¬ 
tions of icality are necessary to some¬ 
one ill his condition Marital bust-ups 
are one of the banalities of oui time 
Une Panie de Plantt suggests pcrsui- 
sively that the root cause of the break¬ 
down of a relationship is self-absorption 
the failure of one party or the other to 
open himself or heiscif to the other's 
needs The film also shows, devastating- 
ly. how in the separated state, the ag¬ 
grieved parlies cannot seem to help 
bringing out the worst in each othet 

A movie that conveys tins informa¬ 
tion with brutal specificity is not' a piece 
of pleasure " But Director Chabrol has 
nevei been ccxiler or less self-conscious 
stylistically The husband is acutely 
played by Screenwriter Gegauff. whose 
own wife Danielle is excellent as the 
woman What Une Paine de Plaim of¬ 
fers IS a discomfiting piece of truth—and 
therefore it deserves the widest possible 
audience Rithard SehleM 

Swiss Cheese 

THE END OF THE OAME 
Directed by AAAXIMILIAN SCHEI L 
Screenplay by aaaximilian schell and 
FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT 

The End qf the Game asks us to con¬ 
template the following unlikely but not 
entirely uninteresting proposition that 
in 1946 in Istanbul, a young man des¬ 
tined to become a master international 
criminal murders a young woman in 
front of a fnend who is destined to be- 

o fnsiet«»r 
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A famous American in Denmark 
and around the world 








are 
lowest 
in tar! 


Actually P/o lower 
tar than ^etAvo 
selling 

menthol Kn^! 



*ICEBERG 100‘s 
BrandK 
Brands 

*Of all brands, lowest 


‘‘tar'' Bmg nicotine 0 5 mg 
“tar” 17 mg nicotine 1 3 mg 
“tar"19mg .nicobne 1 3 mg 
"tar" 1 mg, nicotine 0 1 mg 
*Aa per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


6 mg "tar". OS mg nicotine 


''CINIMA 

so m such a way that a rap cannot be 
pinned on him, but his former friend 
pursues him for three decades Fmally 
the detective maneuvers his ancient ad¬ 
versary into a situation where he must 
inevitably take the fall foi one of the 
few Climes—oh irony of ironies—he did 
not commit 

Frittered Awey. AH of this might 
have been made into a trim mystery of 
the pu^zle-solvIng variety except fot two 
factors The first is that it is based on a 
novel by Co-Scenarisl Duerrenmatt 
who must cloud the simplest scenes with 
a thick layci of existential gas Director 
Schell, who helped anestheti7e the 
script, compounds that error by direct¬ 
ing in a style that is virtually an an¬ 
thology of antique ait-movie cliches as 
practiced on the Continent 

Schell IS fatally dependent on fog 
machines for atmosphere, nevei makes 



BISSET a VOIGHT IN GAMB 
Exiitenfial goi 


a simple cut when he can use a stalely 
and pot lentous camera movement He 
loves strange visual juxtapositions—a 
leopaid roaming around a mansion ui 
a violinist sawing away under a tiee in 
a meadow—because jarring imagery 
though It conveys no useful informa¬ 
tion IS fondly believed to wow the 
impressionable 

5»ome Intel esting and normally in¬ 
telligent aciois ate involved in this non¬ 
sense Robei t Shaw is the master cnxik 
and Mai tin Rut bettet known as a di- 
lectoi (//lid Soundei Coni at k) plays 
the Swiss cop who is his nemesis Jon 
Voight plays Rill's assistant—and un¬ 
witting tool—while Jacqueline Bisset 
does time as lovei to both Shaw and 
Voight Then skills are all frittered aim¬ 
lessly away in a movie that offers slow¬ 
ness of pace as an earnest of artistic 
integrity The only emotion that the 
audience is likely to work up watching 
this unconscionable bore is an uiesist- 
ible desire to be almost anywhere else 

tliAsat^r tf.S. 
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are 
lowest 
in tar! 


Actually 65% lower 
tar than tlie two 



LOW TAR 
FILTER 


TAR^MOS OMtFSS 
_ Pf n _ 


•LUCKYlOOb 
BrandM 
BrandW 

•Of all brands lowast 


"tar" Smg.nicobnaOSmg 
"tar" 16 mg. nicobne 11mg 
"tar" 20 mg. nicobne 1 3 mg 
"tar" 1 mg. nicobne 01 mg 
•Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Warning The Surgeon General Has 
Determined Thai Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Smg "tar". OS mg nicobne. 
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Discover alt the thing s 
you left beliindTidijle you 





This September, New York University offers distinwished sdiolars You can choose from 
a new degree program— llteraJiy hundreds of courses available in thirty- 

MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES two departmmits: 


Ibis program was created to meet the needs 
of men and women with specialized careers— 
professionals, technicians, managers, and others 
who feel they have been thoroughly, but per¬ 
haps too narrowly, educated. 

The core of the program is specially created 
interdisciplinary courses in four Helds of study. 
Humanities and the Arts, Social and Behavioral 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, Area Studies 

Electives may be selected from any of the 
hundreds of courses offered in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science In addition, col- 
loquia with faculty and guest lecturers reinforce 
the interdisciplinary view of contemporary issues. 

The program was designed for people who 
completed Aeir bachelor's degree or specialized 
education at least five years ago. Courses are 

S iven in the early evening and on Saturdays to 
t into an active Ufe. 

And there’s reach reon at ffie Greduafe School 
of Arts and Sdenca. 

The Master of Arts in Liberal Studies is just 
the newret of our graduate programs in the arts 
and sciences for part-time stuc^ts—^the widest 
selection in New York. 

Our master’s and doctoral programs are na¬ 
tionally known and have attracted a faculty of 

CKADCOTE SltJD^ 
INARISAND 

scmsmjsomi 


American Civilisation 

Anthroixdogy 

Applieo Science 

Basic Medical Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistn' 

Cinema Studies 
Classics 

Comparative Literature 

Computer Science 

Drama 

Bconomits 

E^ish 

Environmental Health 
Sciences 
Fine Arts 

French and Itahan l.a»- 
guageb and Literatures 
Germanic I anguages and 
Literatures 


History 

Ibero-Ametican Studies 

Journalism 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Near Eastern Languages 
and Literatures 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Politics 
Psychology 
Public Administration 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Sociology 

Spanish and Portuguese 
Languages and 
Literatures 


If you would like lo know more about the Master of 
Arts in Liberal Studies or the many other exciting 
programs m the Graduate School of Arts and Sci¬ 
ence, phone (212) 757-5150 Or, mail coupon today 


New York University is an equal oppoitimlly inititaUon 



Office of Admissions 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 
New York Unlvwalty 
6 Washington Square North 
New Yoik. New York 10003 
Please send me informatwa about. 

S Tbe Master of Arts m Liberal Studies 

Other programs at the Graduate School at Arts and 
Science, ^wcify , - ■ . 
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Canada is 
CP Hotels 
country. 

At CP Hotels this year w^oin our Amencan fnends and neighbours in 
celebration of America’s Bicentennial, and extend our best wishes 
for a Happy Birthday 1976 also marks an Anniversary for us- 
90 years of hospitality and service to our guests at CP Hotels in Canada 

When you go to Canada, go Canadian Enjoy the authentic flavour 
of Canadian Pacific Hotels hospitality Each hotel has a different 
personality, reflecting its own locale in this widely diversified land 
And you’ll find us in 18 business and resort locations across the country 



Banff, Alberta 

Banff Spring* Hotel 

A baronial year-round resort 
in the Rockies 

Brandon, Manitoba 

Bad Oak Inn 

A new motor hotel concept 
where summer lingers all 
year 

Calgary, Alberta 
Thn Mflaor 

For a warm Western welcome 
in the heart of .own 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Chatmau Lacombd 

A spectacular cliff-top hotel 
capped with a revolving 
restaurant 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Chataau Halltax 

Glorious views of city and 
harbour Heated indoor/out¬ 
door swimming pool 

Lake Louise. Alberta 
Chataau Lake Louisa 

Year-round Rocky Mountain 
paradise for outdoor sports 
enthusiasts 

Montebello, Quebec 
La Chiitaau Montaballo 

All year resort living in a log 
chateau set on a 105 square 
mile estate 


Montreal, Quebec 
La ChStaau Champlr^ 

36 storeys of unsurpassed 
elegance - home or the 
fabulous Montreal spirit! 

Peterborough, Ontario 

Bad Oak fnn 

A brand new hotel designed 
around a huge Solanum, for 
summer fun all year round 

Quebec City, Quebec 
La Chiitaau Frmttanac 

A castle located within the 
old-walled city where courtly 
tradition and modern con¬ 
venience meet 

Regina, Saskatchewan 
Tha Saskatchawan 

Hospitality on a hearty Western 
scale, in bustling downtown 
Regina 

St Andrews-by-the-Sea, 
New Brunswick 

Tha Algrtnquin 

A completely renovated 
storybook summer resort 
with the tang of country- 
fresh sea'air 


Sherbrooke, Quebec 

La Baron Motor Hotal 

A full service hotel with a 
refreshing blend of modem 
convenience and old-fashioned 
warmth 


Thunder Bay, Ontario 

Bad Oak Inn 

An exciting motor hotel 
with indoor “tropical resort” 
atmosphere 

Toronto, Ontario 

Royal York 

A grand old new hotel, with 
more reasons for you to stay there 
than any other hotel in Toronto 

Trois-Rivi6res, Quebec 
La Baron Motor HoM 

Deluxe full hotel service with 
French-Canadian joie de vivre 

Victoria, British Columbia 
Tha Emtaras* 

A castle in a garden, charm- 
ingty gracious, with a touch 
of old England 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Northstar Inn 

Life at Its liveliest, living at 

Its most comfortable in the heart 

of the city 


Intamatlonal 

CP Hotels are also 
located in 
Hamburg 

Frankfurt (opening ’76) 
Jerusalem 


CPHotefsB 

90 years of hospitality 1886-1976 


Reservations lust call vour Travel Agent 



TSb Politics of Joy? 



‘.t EDUCATION OF A PUBLIC MAN 
fv HUBERT H HUAAPHREY 
3 pages. Doubleday. $12 50 

Over a penod of nearly three dec- 
.ides, the highly chronicled career of Hu- 
hcrt Humphrey must have used up an 
ix«an of ink and enough him to jam 
tiie hold of Queen Elizabeth 2 Beyond 
that, the farmer vice president is one of 
trie most garrulous men in history Is 
.•n autobiography necessary ' Has any¬ 
thing been left unsaid’' In truth, not a 
great deal Humphrey's autobiography 
lays bare few secrets It ts an inside sto¬ 
ry only tn the sense that it gets inside 
the subject in a manner no biographer 
^Id do Predictably it authenticates 
''Jmlch of the best that has been written 
and said about Humphrey Surprisingly, 

It also affirms some of the woi st 

The publication date appears loo 
clever by half, almost coinciding with 
completion of the piesidenlial primaries 
and a still faintly possible last-minute 
draft Humphicy movement” But td- 
iiiatwn IS no campaign document It is 
more an apologia, a mea culpa for the 
Nixon trauma that Humphrey believes 
he could have spared the nation, a ciy 
foi understanding of a tiagic flaw in 
character that pi evented him from do¬ 
ing so 

Dust Bowl and Depression. Hum- 
phiey dwells fondly, at times movingly, 
on the Dust Bowl and Depression years 
that scarred his psyche without crush¬ 
ing his spint ‘ 1 used to sec my father, 
his exuberant spirits momentarily giv¬ 
ing in. sitting head in hands, grinding 
his life away between unpaid bills and 
unpaid accounts * At seven the futuie 
Vice President washed glasses in the 
family drugstore At 16 he wept with 
his parents when they were forced to 
sell the family home His political phi¬ 
losophy was soon forged New Deal. Big 
Government "I witnessed,” he writes, 
“how government programs hterally re¬ 
built the territory and again made life 
tolerable " 

For young Humphrey, Mecca be¬ 
came Washington, DC His first visit 
in 1935 at age 24 reduced him to barely 
coherent babbhng To his wife Muriel, 
he wrote “Washington, D C, thrills me 
to my very fingertips I simply revel and 
beam with delight in this realm of pol¬ 
itics and government Oh, gosh—I hope 
y dream comes true ” 

Humphrey quickly scrambled to the 
top of the political heap in Minnesota 
J|jBil948, Senator-elect, he forced a lib- 
civil rights plank on the Democrat¬ 
ic Convention But in 1949 when he ar¬ 
rived m the Senate, he found that this 
proud achievement had made him an 
outcast WKh the Southern senatonal har- 

K «till — 



HUMPHREY DWARFED BY I B J POSTER 

phrey lecalls Georgia s Richard Russell 
referring to him as a damn fool " Hum¬ 
phrey’s insecurity and ambition, his 
need for approval made ostracism, in¬ 
deed, any sort of slight, unendurable He 
never forgot the expel lencc From then 
on, Humphiey placed an unacceptably 
high piemium on approval In the end. 
It was this that stopped the enei getic, en¬ 
gaging and gregarious Midwestci ner just 
short of fulfilling his dream 

When he became Lyndon Johnson s 
Vice Piesident the Oval Office was only 
a step—and a heartbeat—away But 
Johnson made immediately clear what 
their relationship would be master and 
vassal Shortly after the 1964 convention 
that nominated them, LBJ diove 
Humphiey around his Texas ranch 
Spotting a deer Johnson shouted “Hu¬ 
bert, theie's one for you Get it'” The 
very thought of shooting a living crea¬ 
ture repelled him, but Humphrey 
obeyed Then, as he tells it “J turned to 
Johnson with a mixture of satisfaction 
at having done so well what he wanted 
and revulsion at having killed the deer “ 
It was a fateful response To make cer¬ 
tain the lesson and its symbolism had 
been learned, the President told the Vice 
President to fire again He did Hum¬ 
phrey relates the incident as a plea for 
understanding of what he was up against 
in the overbearing Johnson But it re¬ 
veals far more about Hubert Humphrey 
than about Lyndon Johnson 

Mentor and Tormontor. Once set, 
the pattern hardened As early as 1965 
—two years before Eugene McCarthy 
broke with Johnson over the Viet Nam 
War—Humphrey produced a prophetic 
memorandum urging the President to 



AND BEHIND THE DRUOSTORE COUNTER 
Reveling in Washington 


Humphrey was banished fnm While 
House councils But instead of pressing 
his case, he again found exclusion more 
than he could bear He became a vocal 
defender of the war 

By 1968, Viet Nam had divided the 
country and destroyed Johnson Still, 
Humphicy clung to his mentor—and 
lot mentor Even in seeking the presi¬ 
dency on his own, he could not cut the 
cold Fearful that a public attack by 
Johnson would destroy him with old- 
line Democrats and ensure his defeat 
Humphrey failed to point the country to¬ 
ward a direction he knew it should go 
Only late in bis campaign did he step 
gingerly away from Johnson, when he 
did, his campaign surged Bat it was too 
late 

“I was ready,” Humphrey mourns 
“I'd really tramed for the presidency 1 
-• * 




There are no words 
{n* our dianKind exhihitiML 


Qnty gasps. 


In celebration of the opening of our magnificent 
new Hall of Minerals and Gems, we've brought together 
some of the most valuable, most famous diamonds in the 
e.itire world. 

Diamonds like the 130 carat Zale Light of Peace. The 
128 carat Tiffany diamond.The 67 carat Black Orloff 
diamond.The 111 carat Earth Star.The 127 carat Portu¬ 
guese diamond. The 107 carat Rojtman diamond.The 31 
carat Eugenie Blue diamond. And many more totaling 
nearly 1,000 carats. 

Now you can see them all in one place. And a very 
special place it is, too. Our new Hall of Minerals and 
Gems covers one third of an acre. One third of an acre of 
meteorites, minerals and precious stones. Six thousand 
specimens in all. 

And if you come before June 28th, you'll also be able 
to see our multimillion dollar diamond exhibition. A col¬ 
lection that will surely take your breath away. 



The American AAisaim of Natural 

Central Park West at 79th Street, NYC. Open 10-4:45 Mon.-Sat., 11-5 Sun. 




Howto get 
premiere movies 
in your homes^ 







Home Box Office offers first>run movies, 
box office hits like The Towering Inferno. 
Young Frankenstein, Murder on the 
Orient Express. The Sting, and more! 
The Man in the Glass Booth from The 
American Film Theatre. Sports like 
basketball, tennis, bojdng, gymnastics 
and hockey Exclusive entertainment 
taped on location: The Folies Bergere, 
arm Freddie Pnnze in conceit. Home 
eIox Office offers movies and programs 
for children, too. 

Home Box Office—HBO—Is the pay 
television channel available to homes 





udth cable television HBO is an 
entertainment bargain. The monthly cost 
is generally less than it costs to tate a 
family out to a movie. And you can see 
HBO^s movies, sports, and ^ciai 
events in the convenience of your own 
home. HBO's programs are never 
clipped and patched to make them fit 
60-minute tmre slots. They’re complete, 
shown to you as they were meant to 
be. And there’s never a commercial 
interruption 

Subscribe today. Call your local cable 
television company for more information 







■OOKS 


done so much good " In this judgment 
there is no reason to doubt hun The ed¬ 
ucation of the consummate public man 
was indeed very nearly complete But 
one lesson remained unlearned, and it 
IS far fiom clear in Humphrey’s auto¬ 
biography whether he has learned it 
even yet Hays Oormy 


Incorrodable Shamus 


THE UFE OF RAYMOND CHANDLER 

by FRANK McSHANE 

306 pages Dutton, $12.50 


Twenty years after his last bow the 
paradigm of detective-as-Lochinvai is 
still Raymond Chandler’s incorrodable 
shamus. Phibp Marlowe He was, of 
course, a total fiction As Chandler ad¬ 
mitted, “the real-life private eye is a slea¬ 
zy little drudge a strong-arm guy with 
no more personality than a blackjack 
He has atout as much moral stature as 
a stop-and-go sign ” 

Mailowe was an appropriate cre¬ 
ation by a man who was himself an an¬ 
thology of ambiguity Biographer Frank 
MeShane, Professor of creative writing 
at Columbia Umversity, offers sheaves 
of contradictions from Raymond Chan- 
dlei’s long but unprohlic caieer His col¬ 
loquial American fiction was wntten by 
a snob trained in an English public 
school and weaned on Latm and Greek 
The disabuie Marlowe was the polar op¬ 
posite of his creator, a sentimentalist 
who liked to wnte doggerel about “brief 
butterfly hours Marlowe was sur¬ 
rounded by young ladies of wondrously 



IMS 


easy virtue, Chandler adored his moth- 
ei and married a woman 20 years his se¬ 
nior Marlowe never had a pedestrian 
afternoon. Chandler was a preoccupied 
oil company executive until a combina¬ 
tion of personal and economic depres¬ 
sions forced him, at the age of 44, to 
live by his wit 

This IS hardly the ore of glistening 
literary biography and, save for a precis 
of Chandler’s boozy sojourn in Holly¬ 
wood—where he wrote the script for 
Double Indemnity and Strangers on a 
rroi/i—MeShane does little more than 
apologize for his reticent and rude sub¬ 
ject Like one of Matlowe's villains, 
Chandler was anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro in inclination, alcoholic in prac¬ 
tice and notably hostile even to those 
who praised him 

WU Auden, for example, suggested 
that Chandler’s “powerful but extremely 
depressing books should be read and 
judged, not as escape literature, but as 
works of art ” Edmund Wilson's exco¬ 
riation of mystery writers excluded the 
Marlowe books from unfavorable com¬ 
ment “Farewell, My Lovely. “ wrote the 
critic, “is the only one of these books 
that 1 have read all of and icad with en¬ 
joyment ’’ The author was unimpressed 
“To him,’’ reports MeShane. “Memoirs 
of Hecate County proved that Edmund 
Wilson did not know how to write, and 
he poked fun at the soiemmty of Auden s 
remarks about the ‘cntical milieu ’ ’’ 

The Big Sleep. None of this de¬ 
tracts from Chandler’s ability to sepa¬ 
rate the amateur from the prose Mod¬ 
ern Russian literature is supposed to 
have tumbled from Gogol’s overcoat, the 
American detective—fiom Ross Mac¬ 
Donald's Lew Aicher to Goidon Parks 
SAa/f—enters in Philip Marlowe's 
trench coat Even Dashiell Hammett’s 
earlier fictions have not been so petva- 
sive —largely, as Chandler noted, be¬ 
cause “his writing has no echo and no 
tone " Chandlei’s docs The shady po¬ 
etry of his similes I was as out of place 
as a tarantula on a wedding cake’’), his 
metaphots (‘ the minutes went by on tip¬ 
toe with their fingers to their lips"), his 
fadeouts (“What did it mattei where you 
lay in a dirty sump or m a marble 
tower on top of a high hilP You weie 
dead, you were sleeping the big sleep ’) 
-- indicated a mind larger than the ghet¬ 
to of the detective story in which it was 
i'apped 

He was perennially urged to break 
out. to write somethmg more "serious” 
than a mere detective novel He al¬ 
ways refused This was Chandler’s final 
paradox, his simultaneous tragedy and 
guarantee of stature Despite MeShane’s 
claims for his subject as “one of the 
most important waters of his time,” 
the author saw himself with less ex¬ 
travagance and literary pomp “The best 
mystery-story writers,” he once wrote, 
“are those whose perceptiveness does 
not outrange their matenal”. As al- 
iv»v« Raymond Chandler was master 



NOVELIST EVANS CONNELL 


Cherchez la Femme 

DOUBLE HONEYMOON 
by EVAN S CONNELL 

252 pages. Potnom $7 95 ^ 
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Readers of Evan Connell’s The Con¬ 
noisseur already know Karl Muhibach 
the middle-aged insurance executive 
and widower who developed a quiet ob¬ 
session with pre-Columbian art An in¬ 
nately cool eye for authenticity got him 
started Muhlbach's sudden desire to 
possess statuary caused him emban ass 
ment In Double Honeymoon, Muhibach 
again decides to take a risk within limits 
This time it is a brief fling with a beau¬ 
tiful young girl every bit as exotic and 
cracked as a piece of pre-Columbian 
pottery 

She has an unlikely name, Lambeth 
Brent, and she treats Muhibach as if he 
were a middle-aged door mat Though 
he makes a fool of himself over her, he 
nevei loses his disci etion or his cool col¬ 
lector’s eye Heie is Muhibach on en¬ 
tering Lambeth s apaitinent for the first 
time “On the walls a cheap Miro print, 
a Tantra poster, a blov'up of Humphrey 
Bogart, half a dozen tissue paper col¬ 
lages ’ On her shelves, “a picture book 
about Marilyn Monroe Scientology I 
Chmg MC Escherprinte One of Hey¬ 
erdahl's raft trips A bestseller by a for¬ 
midable lady with three names ’’ 

What IS a cultivated, conservative 
man from Metropolitan Mutual doing 
in a place like that'' The fact is that Lam¬ 
beth IS delicious and Muhibach is bored 
He would not put it quite that way but 
Seflor Rafael Lopez y Fuentes a Hon¬ 
duran diplomat does Lopez is a cap- 
tivatingly unctuous minor character 
whom Lambeth has lightly discarded 
He does more than take pleasure m try¬ 
ing to warn Muhibach about the haz¬ 
ards of playing with wildfire, he taktn 
him to see Double Honeymoon, a poiti* 
movie in which the girl has a rather an¬ 
imated part Only her death (she eithe^ 
jumped or fell from her window while 
drunk) breaks the spell and convemently 
ends the book 

But not before Novelist Connell has 
had a chance to display his character- 




Air-India to London In economy and first class In fust class, in lad, it’s 

Not only a lovely inp. a smart Inisint-'^ mo\c more than special-il’s spectacular It stalls with 

as well. fresh caviar, moves through a sel(*ction ol delicacies 

Why? Because Air-India }?ets you to I^^mdon and culminates in marvelous C-ontinenUil or Inilian 

rested, relaxed and ready to do business. mam dishes and a bou<iuet of dessc'rts All 

And isn’t that the way you want to feel*' accompanied by appropriate wines 

It’s the service that will spoil you It’s wai-m. Your tnp, which started with a painless check-in 

considerate, gentle Our hostesses and pursers at our JFK terminal in New York, cmds with a bnsk 

aboard our 747s know when you need .something and efficient dc'livety of your luKKag** in London 
and, best of all, they know when you want to be left Air-India to Ixindon eveiy niidit fnim JFK 

alone to read, to work, to relax It’ll spoil you. 


'The food they'll serve you is rather special, too And it couldn’t happen to a nicer pers< .n. 
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;Th» Jttmn stereo speaker kits won't 
' ^pywr car go faster Or run better What they 
'wMoo is maximize the performance of your radio 
, ora<:treck in a way you never thought possible 

Tlie f«H(t iMel thi^ to tioffne speaker sound. 

When our engineers designed these new 
Jensens, they incorporated ail the things we know 
idtout making home speakers That's why inside 
yOu'tf find features like Fiexatr* woofer 
suepehsion and powerful Syntox-6* ceramic 
magnets. They combine to provide rich sound 
reprothiction you won't find in any comparably 
priced car spMker 

Another Jefieeiiflrat->triie coexist esr speekere 
m 4”. Its” end 6” X 0” slaes. 

Jensen is the only company that offers a true 
coaxial speMer in three compact sizes 


Sweeter"*, our new space-saving solkf etMs V 

tweeter, is one of the reasons why. aifaMid,i|{i»p,, 
develop two revolutionary new mods^Sf^iMi '» ■ 

Jensen 4* and St<i" coaxials. Together witnpuh. 

6" X 9" model, they now m«*e It possibleIdr'' . 
anyone to obtain home speaker sound gueihy 
in his car 

Ask your ioeal Jensen dealer for a dentonstretiQfi. 

You won't know what you'ie missing until you 
hear these new Jensen ear speakers perform 
foryou 

For a free catalog, write Jensen Sound 
Laboratones, 4^0 1 rans World Road, Schitler 
Park, Illinois 60176 


JENSEN 

aetJNB LAHMkAimUBS 

IWm r Iw VSdvrPwk. Illwe*a0l^ 
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- and perception from a minimum 
^ At a tune when books about 
u as victims appear with numb- 
jgulanty, Double Honeymoon seems 
wAiI unpretentious throwback to 
e ^dition of woman as seducer—a 
Bdwf Blue Angel with button-down 
vings K.Z. Shoppard 
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ROTHERS 

.yCHAYYMZElDIS 

i97 pages. Random House $10 

This gaudy costume novel elaborates 
mgthily on one of those history-as-it- 
vasn't ingenuities the supposition that 
esus—though he did not know it him- 
elf—had a malevolent older brother 
}bsessed by his hatred of the young 
nystic. he pretended belief, pin^ Je- 
us’ band of followers, then betrayed 
to the Roman authorities The 
►IS intriguing The family relation- 
between gtxxl and evil makes a 
tiong metaphor, and the attempt to 
dd flesh and fury to the rather thin 
iiblicai chaiacteruation of Judas m- 
•’tes attention 

Yet Chayym Zeldis, a prtrewinning 
t and novelist {Golgotha) offers lit- 

( nore than The Robe turned inside 
The narrative is just adequate as a 
Hlrainatic page turner But an au- 
who invents a 500-page confes- 
il memoir by the principal villain 
hiistianity might be expected to 
nee some notions about the na- 
. of evil, and m this respect the 
■ si IS simply vacant-minded 
Judas (who, poi tentously, is never 
rred to by name) commits a suffi- 
•nt numbei of muiders and other laps- 
of conduct to qualify as one of so- 
ty's pustules The author imagines his 
>e by sheer meanness from nonentity 
■ the position of Wai Minister in the 
ourt of Herod He plots to ovei throw 
lerod, and then, himself deposed and 
lisplaced from power, meets his long- 
ost youngd brother, whom he goads 
nto raving on seditiously about the king- 
■om of 

The sly purpose involved, he con- 
ides to his journal, is to saddle gullible 
lumanity with the empty cult of a char- 
smatic fool To accomplish this he en- 
'inecrs the entire Crucifixion, ai ranges 
'<e mysterious disapjiearance of his 
a Other’s body and then cynically die- 
ates wondering and sentimental ac- 
ounts of It all to Matthew, Matk, Luke 
itid John Having struck these gongs 
iip author lets all vibrations die away 
< 1 $ unclear whether he feels that he 
jfs made a comment on Christianity's 
llures or written an iromcal tale of 
lod growing from evil 

more talented literary mischief 
nakci—Gore Vidal, perhaps—might 
ave earned the novel off, but Zeldis's 
4xik IS children's theater His Judas fig- 
re IS really naughty Captain Hook 
loastuig of wickedness John Show 



ADMIRERS CIOSE IN ON MARGOT FONTEYN AS THE RICH 4 MERRY WIDOW 


DANCE 


Demibailet 

How can we tell the dancers from 
the dance'' was the question that Yeats 
posed In the case of the Australian Bal¬ 
let's new version of Fran/ Lehdr's The 
Merry Widow, the difference is all too 
icadily apparent The show, now at 
Washington, D C's Kennedy Center 
and scheduled to play in New York and 
London, is opulently and ebulliently 
staged. It makes a refreshingly short, di¬ 
verting summer evening at the theater 
But It is not really a ballet The dancers 
move through production numbcis 
stitched together by lecitatives of mime 
They smile brilliantly. u>ss back their 
heads and wave champagne glasses Of¬ 
ten there is not much else for them to do 
A question recuis with nagging ficqucn- 
cy Why aren't these people singing ’ 

Adapting classic Viennese operetu 
to dance has been the dicam of Sii Rob¬ 
ert Helpmann, 67 the Australian Bal¬ 
let s director for SO ycais 1 he idea ,s a 
seductive one The operetta, of course 
has dancing in it 1 he score is filled with 
mellow walL/cs and Hungaiian folk 
tunes, compicte w ith mandolins and cas¬ 
tanets Thetiapfoi achoreographei lies 
in Lehar s melodies, which enhance the 
voice like exquisite gaiments that aie no 
longer made No steps danced to Viha 
arc satisfying, because memory heats a 
soprano singing 

Helpmann staged The Menv Wido\t 
in part because he felt that in Dame 
Margot Fonteyn he had the ideal lead¬ 
ing lady He was her first pai tner in the 
late '30s when, as a teenager, she danced 
classic roles at the old Sadl er's Wel ls 


Ballet Dame Margot is 57 now She per¬ 
forms, s5ie says modestly, because peo¬ 
ple still ask her to She is, in fact, one 
of the great international box office 
draws in show business Audiences who 
pay to see her as the wealthy widow of 
Pontevedro will get then money’s worth 
in her waim. elegant presence and the 
effortless charm of her acting To go 
hunting in the back of the mind -as 
one does for the wotds to I'l/ia—for 
the ease and celeiity that once made 
her dancing so youthful, is to be sad¬ 
dened Dame Mai got s flashing dark 
eyes and her smile offer a piomise she 
can no longer delivei 

Reckless Waltxes The evening 
docs have some amusing nonsense and 
high spirits The sets and cos'umcs by 
Desmond Heeley aic not only clever 
but loiik notably flesh The music, ar¬ 
ranged and coiidui ted by John I anch- 
beriy, sounds like a serious ensemble 
lather than the pickup assortment that 
often accompanies dance The Austia- 
lians are a veiv handsome comp<iny 
The gills aic among the prettiest clanc- 
cisatound the men are tall and athletic 
John Meehan, who plays C ount Danilo 
the tich widows reluctant lovci. is |X)s- 
ilively coltish He carries off the evening 
with blithe bravado swinging Dame 
Margot around in icckless wall/es or 
flinging hei high with one-aim lifts 
Meehan will never be the (lartiier Help¬ 
mann was, but he embodies the insouci 
ance that is the pioducliori s most en¬ 
dearing quality This Meiiy Widow is 
not what it aspites to Ik an cviKaiion 
in dance of old V icnna hut it makes an 
ami able evening _ Martha Oidfv 



Coverage in Depth 

On the surface, the idea seemed, 
well, monstrous But the deeper the New 
York Tunes looked into it, the more ir¬ 
resistible the venture became the Times 
should go after the Loch Ness Monster 

Getting exclusive stories through the 
sponsorship of scientific investigations 
—and related feats of dernng-do—is a 
grand but largely abandoned tradition 
of U S journalism * It was the New 
York Herald that sent Henry M Stan¬ 
ley on one of history's most celebrated 
man hunts (“Find Livingstone'” ordered 
Publisher James Gordon Bennett Jr in 
1869) The Times backed Commander 
Robert t Peary in the 1908 North Pole 
race with S4,000 and got more for its 
money than the Herald, which put $25,- 
000 behind Dr Frederick Cook In 1922 
the Times bought U S rights to stories 
from an archaeological expedition seek¬ 
ing King Tut's tomb, a venture in which 
the London Times staked $100,000 
Meyer Berger m his Storv of the New 
York Times, wrote that scarcely a sca¬ 


the front page a report that the Acad¬ 
emy of Applied Science/New Yorit 
Times Loch Ness ExpediUon was ready 
to depart for Drumnadrochit, Scotland, 
which would be headquarters for “the 
most thorough and technologically so¬ 
phisticated" hunt ever conducted for 
whatever it is that lurks m the loch 
Seven days later the story was Page 
One again In prose evocative of earlier 
eras. Times Science Writer John Noble 
Willbid declared ‘The search for the 
Ixxh Ness Monster has begun ” Alieady 
8,000 color photographs had been tak¬ 
en m the “murky waters,” an “all-night 
vigil” had been mounted, and Expedi- 
uon Leader Robert H Rmes had an¬ 
nounced, “We have maximized our 
chances for success " 

Good Tosto. In the next day's sto- 
ly, the weathei was “cool and blustery," 
and “hours in wind-tossed boats” were 
required before the “splashdown” of the 
complex hghting and cameia equipment 
that would be used to photograph the 
monster Said Rmes ‘Who knows it 
could happen tonight ” It did not, and 



"I don't care what we prove 
I still believe in the monster " 

serious scientific expedition" could re- 


son went by between 1923 and 1949 that 
the paper did not offei “some first-hand 
account of man's thrilling an sea and 
land conquests " 

Still, current readers of the Times 
were startled two weeks ago to find on 

' f he prdcUcc still flcnirishcs in I nglaml The Lon¬ 
don fytwrver t Singleh,inded Tranutlantn. Roct 
IS undci v,ay now I in >pok I) 


“Nessie' news vanished momentarily 
but the respite was brief 

What possessed the Times ' Accord¬ 
ing to Assistant Managmg Editor Peter 
MiUones, the paper had been lookmg 
for a chance to sponsor “an adventure 
done in good taste" The Loch Ness 
project was suggested in April, and 
once the paper was convinced that ‘a 


suit. It agreed on a collaboration with' 
Rmes, a Boston patent attorney by 
piofession 

Theie is no moie assiduous Amer¬ 
ican tracer of missing monsters than 
Rmes, whose 1975 photographs purport¬ 
ing to show a huge undeiwatci creature 
in Loch Ness bolstcied the convictions 
of both scofTeis and believcis (Timi 
J an 12) Theciedenlialsof Rmes a>.ad- 





WVCKOM (lEFT) CHECKS CAMEtA RIO AT tOCH NESS WITH PRESS OFFICER DENNIS IHEREQITH 
The New York Times oursues the uofathomable —in roughly ten fathoms 


emy have been queslioned by some—it 
has no actual office and no univcisity af¬ 
filiation— but sevei al esteemed scientists 
are on the team Rmes has assembled at 
Drumnadrochit 

The best known of them are Dr 
Harold E Edgerton, 73 professor emei- 
itus at MIT and the inventor of strobe 
photography, and Charles W Wyckoff, 
60, developer of the film used to pho¬ 
tograph atomic bomb tests Their mam 
hope for bnngmg Nessie mto focus rests 
with a 10-fl frame that has two large 
strobe lights at the top These beam il¬ 
lumination through the peat-darkened 
waters of Loch Ness for two 35-mra ste¬ 
reo cameras, a television camera and an 
SX-70 Polaroid camera 

“It's still a spit-and-elastic-band 
rig,” said Rmes when it was lowci ed mto 
the loch, and right he was Within threel 
days, one strobe light had filled with wa¬ 
ter, the cylinder containing the Polaf^ 
Old camera had leaked and a flash umv 
was out . J 

For the more than $75,000 it is Hff 
vesting, some of which it will get b- 
throu^ rights sales, the Times may^ 
may not find its monster-—scientists f 
much divided on the question of whei 
er or not such a creature exists—but tl 
AAS'NYTlNE IS already providia 
Times leaders with an old-fashume 
whopper of a story for summer reading. 


















Gilritoik 

Look at the latest U.S. Goveminent fibres for 
other top brands that call theniselv es“lbw”iii tar. 


tar, nicotine, 

mg/cig mg/cig 

Brand b7Filter) 14 1.0 

Brand D (Menthol) 13 10 

Brand V (Filter) 11 0 7 

Brand T (Menthol) 11 0 6 

Brand V (Menthol) 11 ’ 0 7 

Brandt (Filter) 11 0 6 

Carlton Filter *2 0.2 

Carlton Menthol *2 0.2 

Carlton 70’s (lowest of all brands)— 

*1 mg tar, 0 1 mg nicotine 
^Av per cigarette by FTC method 
% 

No wonder Cai lton is 
fastest growing of the top 25 


Carlton 

Filter 
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Warnj^g ihe Surgeon General Has Determined 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 










